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PREFACE. 


books,  o?  the  haSanT^SVSre'rb"^^^^^^^^^  random  through  their 

they  have  travelled.     These  notices^wever  arel•«^KT^^^    P^^^P^^  «™4  ^vhom 
of  books,  many  of  them  very  scarce  nmnvv       '^'^^"buted  through  a  vast  number 
arranged;  and  it  has  therefore  been  mvJa^t  T^  .f^''"''^"'  «"<!  most  of  them  ill' 
Resent  to  the  reader  in  a  toTerabrsSSc  an^f  w  u-^^'^^'  '"  «»«  work,  an^    o 
character  which  develop  themselves  23  tl        I'?*?"!^'"^  f«™' the  varieties  of 
mdivjduality  by  modern  civiUzSn    T.U.Ti^^^''^  ^^^^  "«'  "«  y«t  lost  thek- 
many  travellers,  who  have  taken  a  kindlvtnf.l  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^°^°  g'-««"y  assisted  by 
StT  -'^^P  ^^^'^^'^  practical'  4/ri^^^^^^^^^^^   '"  *'^  ^^''^'  «"^  »»-«  given  mj 
Ihe  engravings  with  which  the  work  ,'«  .Tr?.;     i     •„ 
from  many  sources.    For  the  most  Zt-  tL^       ?'^  illustrated  have  been  derived 

foUos     T  Sf  .     T'^'  '^"^  Pl'^^^'d  at  my  disposal  thpiL^^''  /T^^  '"^"^  sketches 
one?ous  LsTnf  w''  '^P''^^^  "^^  thanks^SC  J  B    7^^f  ^is  diaries  and  port- 

teen  fc  Lr^thS,"?™  ^™  "  S"«'«  mounro?^^"*  C^n'W'^P'''' 

they  become  careTesa  of  H*"^.1l^"«"g^  ^^O'"  they  have  s^ettledTn   ''"  ''''''^*'  "''^ 
fitronahold  of  K    !>    -^  ^^^°'  therefore,  how  full  ofhufrlJnf  •    r^  *?  ^"'^  "^des  of  life 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 


This  work,  which  has  been  nearly  three  years  going  through  the  press  in  London, 
is  one  of  tlio  most  valuable  contributions  that  have  been  made  to  the  literature  of 
this  generation.  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  who  ranks  among  the  most  popular  and  foremost 
writers  of  Great  Britain,  conceiving  the  idea  of  the  worlf  many  years  since,  and 
commencing  the  collection  of  such  articles,  utensils,  weapons,  portraits,  etc.,  as 
would  illustrate  th(j  life  and  customs  of  the  uncivilized  races,  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
best  qualiiied  of  all  living  writers  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  work  is  so  costly 
by  reason  of  its  hundreds  of  superior  engravings,  that  few  only  will,  or  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  imported  edition.  Yet  it  is  so  replete  with  uealthftil  information, 
so  fascinating  by  its  variety  of  incident,  portraiture  and  manners,  so  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  household  library,  that  we  have  reprinted  it  in  order  that  it  may  be 
accessible  to  the  multitude  of  readers  in  this  country. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  paragraphs,  not  deemed  essential  by  the  American 
editor,  and  not  making,  in  the  aggregate,  over  four  pages,  the  text  of  the  two  royal 
octavo  volumes  of  nearly  sixteen  hundred  pages,  is  given  unabridged.  The  errors, 
incident  to  a  first  edition,  have  been  corrected.  By  adopting  a  slightly  smaller,  yet 
very  handsome  and  legible  type,  the  two  volumes  are  included  in  one.  The  beauty 
and  value  of  the  work  are  also  greatly  enhanced  by  grouping  the  engravings  and 
uniting  them,  by  cross  references,  \vith  the  letter-press  they  illustrate. 

In  one  other  and  very  essential  respect  is  this  superior  to  the  English  edition. 
Dr.  Wood  has  given  too  brief  and  impeifect  an  account  of  the  character,  customs 
and  life  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
As  the  work  was  issued  in  monthly  parts  of  a  stipulated  number,  he  may  have  found 
his  space  limited,  and  accordingly  omitted  a  chapter  respecting  the  Indians,  that  he 
hod  promised  upon  a  preceding  page.  This  deficiency  has  been  supplied  by  the 
American  editor,  making  the  account  of  the  Red  Men  more  comprehensive,  and 
adding  some  line  engravings  to  illustrate  their  appeai-ance  and  social  life.  Having 
treated  of  the  Ahts  of  Vancouver's  Island,  the  author  crosses  Behring  Strait  and 
altogether  omits  the  interesting  races  of  Siberia,  passing  at  once  from  America  to 
Southern  Asia.  To  supply  this  chasm  and  make  the  work  a  complete  "  Tour  round 
the  World,"  a  thorough  survey  of  the  races  "  in  all  countries"  which  represent  savage 
life,  we  have  added  an  account  of  the  Malemutes,  Ingeletes  and  Co-Yukons  of 
Alaska.  An  interesting  chapter  respecting  the  Tungusi,  Jakuts,  Ostiaks,  and 
Samoiedes  of  Siberia,  compiled  from  Dr.  Hartwig's  "  Polar  World,"  is  also  given. 
The  usefulness  and  value  of  such  a  work  as  this  are  greatly  enhanced  by  a  minute 
and  comprehensive  index.  In  this  respect,  the  English  edition  is  very  deficient,  — 
its  index  occupying  only  a  page.  We  have  appended  to  the  work  one  more  than 
ten  times  as  large,  furnishing  to  the  reader  and  student  an  invaluable  help. 
Thus  enlarged  by  letter-press  and  illustrations,  this  work  is  a  complete  and  invalu- 
able resume  of  the  manuersj  customs,  and  life  of  the  Uncivilized  Races  of  thb 
World. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE. 


The  Frontispiece  givea  a  pictorial  representation  of  African  mankind.  Superstition  reigning 
supreme,  the  most  prominent  flprure  is  the  fetish  priest,  with  his  idols  at  his  feet,  and  holding  np  for 
adoration  the  sacred  serpent.  War  is  illustrated  by  the  KaflSr  chief  in  the  foreground,  the  Bogjeaman 
with  his  bow  and  poisoned  arrows,  and  the  Abyssinian  chief  behind  him.  The  gluttony  of  the  Negro 
race  i.s  exemplifled  by  the  sensual  faces  of  the  aquatting  men  with  their  Jars  of  porridge  and  fruit.  The 
grace  and  l)eauty  of  the  young  female  in  shown  by  the  Nubian  girl  and  Shooa  woman  behind  the  KaflSr; 
while  the  hideousness  of  the  old  women  is  exemplifled  by  the  Negro  woman  above  with  her  fetish. 
Slavery  is  illustrated  by  the  slave  carav.an  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the  pyramids  speak  of  the  inter- 
est attached  to  Alxiuit  by  Uuudreda  of  uuutiuitM. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

**""   KAFFIR,  OR   ZINOIAN   TRIBES    Av^    Tim. 

THK0BI.SASXOTHBIBPBKSEKrx;:^„^„:™;;;/<^^^^^  OF    ^   KAMK- 

ITIE8-THB  ZULUS  AND  THEIR  APPEABAvrr  t?™  *""*'"  ^«™'=«  ^^ '"IB'B  I^AI. 
rOI^T8  OF  SIMILITUDE  AND  COKT^^t™"™  .T*"'"'™'^  ^  ">«-«  OF  BBAUTT^ 
ACTEBISTIC8  OF  THB  KAFFIR-HIS  WA^  OF  cl^^oT™/""  ""^  «^«««-*™N^AI,  CHAB- 
CONTBOVBR8IAL  P0WBR8  OF  THE  KAFF^_TH^^„?^1  ™"  ^''^^'  ^  «^«««  *««  H^" 
A  DILBMMA-LOVB  OF  A  KAFFIR  FOR  II^^ !!^^™*'^°«  '"^  ABOUMBNT-THE  HORNS  OF 
-PARTHIAN  MODE  OF  AROUINO-PLA^^nA™^  '' ^'^''''' ^^°  ™  ^O^^^^'^NCES 
EE8PECT-FONDNE8S  FOB  A  PBACTIC^  jokb      ZT^r,  ""^    HAFKIB-HI8    SENS.    OF   SEI^- 

THE  SAFFIBs-THEia  DOMBSTIOATE»^atuBfTv  "^  ^"^  "™  M«WN-H08PITALITr  OP 

OF  SOLITUDE.  ^^"^   "'^^"^'^  ^^    FONDNESS  FOB   CmLDEEN -THEIR  HATO^ 


S7h«  *^\^hole  Of  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  great  Continent  of  Africa  is  snrpaH  o 
remarkable  and  interesting  mce  of  mSd 
Though  divided  into  numerous  trufes  and 
torn?".?  '°  appearance,  manners,  and' cus^ 

DiacK  as  the  true  negro  of  the  West     ThJl^ 


who  d?TO  b*L^»  r,;-'""  ?pp'y «» »" 


+),5I\^*^^^'"  ""y^Je  the  title,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  not  aboriffines  hut  ft,  of  «f 
have  descended  upon  Shem  Ifrfc  *  & 
some  other  locahV -probably  from  mZ 
northern  parts  of  the  same  continent  sZl 
writers  claim  for  the  Kaffir  or  Zingian  trZs 

race.'  °*^^'"  Peculiarities  of  the  ne|rS 

nf  ^  ^^'^.u '^^*  ¥J^  ''^e^  the  true  abori<»inea 
^f,So".thern   Africa   cannot   be  defiSitefv 

^ughsh,  having  dispossessed  the  owners  of 
the  soil,  and  either  settled  upon  the  Si 

mK  t.'^^S'^'^f ^^  inEabVantJtte 
lank  ot   mere  dependants.     Those  whom 

they  displaced  were  themselves  interlonerT 

&who'in";r;  '^\'i''''^  the  HotteB 
Srl7«?       ^'^"i'  *"™  seem  but  to  have 


If  the  reader  will  refer  to  a  man  of  Africa 

lonrranTe  5'*  "^T -"^^  «outh-fas!  «St''a 

MililHt  ^^  ™"!'ntain8  runs  nearly  paral- 

^^^lelwith  the  sea-line,  and  extends  from  lat. 
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THE  KAFFIR. 


27"  to  33°.  It  is  the  linn  of  tho  Draakena- 
berg  Mountains,  and  alo  ,  the  strip  of  land 
which  intervenes  betwueu  these  mountains 
and  the  -sea  are  found  the  genuine  Katiir 
tribes.  There  are  other  tribes  belonging  to 
the  same  group  of  mankind  which  are  found 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Draakensberg, 
and  are  spread  over  the  entire  country,  from 
Delagoa  Bay  on  the  east  to  the  Orange  liiver 
on  the  west.  These  tribes  are  familiar  to  read- 
ers of  African  travel  under  the  names  of 
Bechuanas,  Bay  eye,  Namaqua,  Ovampo,  &c. 
But,  by  common  consent,  the  name  of  Kaf- 
fir is  now  restricted  to  those  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  strip  of  country  above  men- 
tioned. 

Formerly,  a  considerable  number  of  tribes 
inhabited  this  district,  and  were  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  almost  reckoned  aa  different 
nations.  Now,  however,  these  tribes  are 
practically  reduced  to  five ;  namely,  the  Ama- 
tonga  on  the  north,  followed  southward  by 
the  Amaswazi,  tho  Amaiulu,  the  Ama- 
ponda,  and  the  Amakosa.  Here  it  must  be 
remarked  that -the  prefix  of  "Ama,"  at- 
tached to  all  the  words,  is  one  of  the  forms 
by  which  the  plural  of  certain  names  is  des- 
ignated. Thus,  we  might  speak  of  a  single 
Tonga,  Swazi,  Zulu,  or  Ponda  Kafiir;  but 
if  we  wish  to  speak  of  more  than  one,  we 
form  the  plural  by  prefixing  "  Ama  "  to  the 
word. 

The  other  tribes,  although  they  for  the 
most  part  still  exist  and  retain  the  ancient 
names,  are  practically  merged  into  those 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned. 

Of  all  the  true  Kaflir  tribes,  the  Zulu  is 
the  chief  type,  and  that  tribe  will  be  first 
described.  Although  spread  over  a  consid- 
lerable  range  of  country,  the  Zulu  tribe  has 
Its  headquarters  rather  to  the  north  of  Natal, 
and  there  may  be  found  the  best  specimens 
of  this  splendid  race  of  men.  Belonging,  as 
do  the  Zulu  tribes,  to  the  dark-skinned  por- 
tion of  mankind,  their  skin  does  not  possess 
that  dead,  jetty  black  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Vestern  negro.  It  is  a  more  trans- 
parent skin,  the  layer  of  coloring  matter 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  thick,  and  the  ruddy 
hue  of  the  blood  is  perceptible  through  the 
black.  It  is  held  by  the  Kaffirs  to  be  the 
perfection  of  human  coloring;  and  a  Zulu,  if 
asked  what  he  considers  to  be  the  finest 
complexion,  will  say  that  it  is,  like  Ma  own, 
black,  with  a  little  red. 

Some  dark-skinned  nations  approve  of  a 
fair  complexion,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  the  chiefs  are  so  much  fairer  than 
the  commonalty,  that  they  seem  almost  to 
belong  to  different  races.  The  Kaffir,  how- 
ever, holds  precisely  the  opposite  opinion. 
According  to  his  views  of  human  beauty,  the 
blacker  a  man  is  the  handsomer  he  is  con- 
sidered, provided  that  some  tinge  of  red  be 
perceptible.  They  carry  this  notion  so  far, 
that  in  sounding  the  praises  of  their  king, 
an  act  at  which  they  are  very  expert,  they 


mention,  as  one  of  his  excellences,  that  he 
chooses  to  be  black,  though,  being  so  power- 
ful a  monarch,  he  might  have  been  white  if 
he  had  liked.  Europeans  who  have  resided 
for  any  length  of  time  among  the  Kaffir 
tribes  seem  to  imbibe  similar  ideas  about 
the  superior  beauty  of  the  black  and  red 
complexion.  They  become  used  to  it,  and 
perceive  little  varieties  in  individuaJs, 
though  to  an  inexperienced  eye  the  color 
would  appear  exactly  similar  in  every  per- 
son. When  they  return  to  civilized  society 
they  feql  a  great  contempt  for  the  pale,  Ufe- 
less-looking  complexion  of  Europeans,  and 
some  time  elapses  before  they  learn  to  view 
a  fair  skin  and  light  hair  with  any  degree  of 
admiration.  Examples  of  albinos  are  occa- 
sionally seen  among  the  Kaffirs,  but  they 
are  not  pleasant-looking  individuals,  and 
are  not  admired  by  their  blacker  and  more 
fortunate  fellow-countrymen.  A  dark  olive 
is,  however,  tolerably  common,  but  the 
real  hue  of  the  skin  is  that  of  rather  blackish 
chocolate.  As  is  the  case  with  the  negro 
race,  the  newly  born  infant  of  a  Kaffir  is 
nearly  as  pale  as  that  of  a  European,  the 
dark  nue  becoming  developed  by  degrees. 

Though  dark  of  hue,  the  Kaffirs  are  as 
fastidious  about  their  dusky  complexion  as 
any  European  belle  could  be  of  her  own 
fairer  skin;  and  the  pride  with  which  a 
Kaffir,  even  though  he  be  a  man  and  a  tried 
warrior,  regards  the  shining,  transparent 
black  of  his  skin,  has  in  it  something  ludi- 
crous to  an  inhabitant  of  Europe. 

The  hair  of  the  Kaffir,  whether  it  belong 
to  male  or  female,  never  becomes  long,  but 
envelopes  the  head  in  a  close  covering  of 
crisp,  woolly  curls,  very  similar  to  the  hair 
of  the  true  negro.  The  lips  are  always 
large,  the  mouth  wide,  and  the  nose  has 
very  wide  nostrils.  These  peculiarities  the 
Kaffir  has  in  common  with  the  negrOj  and 
it  now  and  then  happens  that  an  individual 
has  these  three  features  so  strongly  marked 
that  he  might  be  mistaken  for  a  negro  at 
first  sight.  A  more  careful  view,  however, 
would  at  once  detect  the  lofty  and  intellect- 
ual forehead,  the  prominence  of  the  nose, 
and  the  high  cheek-bones,  together  with  a 
nameless  but  decided  cast  of  countenance, 
which  marks  thein  out  from  all  other  groups 
of  the  dark-skinned  natives  of  Africa.  The 
high  cheek-bones  form  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  the  countenances  of  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Bosjesmans,  but  the  Kaffir  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  mistaken  for  either  one  or 
the  other,  any  more  than  a  lion  could  bo 
mistaken  for  a  puma. 

The  expression  of  the  Kaffir  face,  espec- 
ially when  young,  is  rather  pleasing;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  notable  when  in  repose 
for  a  slight  plaintiveness,  this  expression 
being  marked  most  strongly  in  the  young, 
of  both  sexes.  The  dark  eyes  are  lively  and 
full  of  intellect,  and  a  kind  of  cheerful  good 
humor  pervades  the  features.    As  a  people, 
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they  are  devoid  of  care.  The  three  irreat 
causes  of  care  in  more  civilized  lands  Tiave 
but  httle  influence  on  a  KafHr.  Tlie  clothes 
which  he  absolutely  needs  are  of  the  most 
triHing  description,  and  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  cannot  be  recognized  as  clothing  at 
all.  The  slight  hut  which  enacts  the  part  of 
a  house  is  constructed  of  materials  that  can 
be  bought  tor  about  a  shilling,  snd  to  the 
native  cost  nothing  but  the  labor  of  cuttinir 
and  carrying.  His  food,  which  constitutes 
his  only  real  anxiety,  is  obtained  far  more 
easily  than  among  civilized  nations,  for 
game-preserving  is  unknown  in  Southern 

^rn^'^^'"'^*"^  ^''''^  or  beast  becomes  the 
property  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  take  the 
trouble  of  capturing  it.  One  of  the  mission- 
ary clergy  waa  much  struck  by  this  utter 

Sf  ''"5*''  '^^''''',  ^^  ^"s  explaining  the 
scriptures  to  some  dusky  hearers.    Tlie  ad- 

JZy.^i^'  r  thouglftfor  the  mirrow" 
nad  not  the  least  effect  on  them  Thfv 
never  had  taken  any  fhought  for  the  mor- 
row, and  never  would  do  so,  and  raTer 
wondered  that  any  one  coul^  have  been 
foolg  enough  to  give  them  such  needless 

There  is  another  cause  for  this  heedless 
enjoyment  of  the  present  moment:  name'y 
an  instinctive  fatalism,  arising  /rom  Z 
pocuhar  nature  of  their  government    Thfi 

S/rnf  '^'  ^""^   death%iV  wWch  ^L 
Kaffir  rulers  are  invested  is  exercised  in  so 

kSIV  ri'^'^^^''  ""  '"^"'^'^r'  that  no 
Kaffir  feels  the  least  security  for  his  life 

He  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  kin-  mav 

require  his  life  at   any  moment,  aSd   he 

tSfwh-'K'''"'  t™"'^'^«  himself  about  a  fu! 
ture  which  may  have  no  existence  for  him. 

onwXT^^T  -^'l'^**^  character  belong 
for^whl  fi,^^'"'/"  ^^f'''  normal  conditionl 
for,  when  these  splendid  savages  have  placeci 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  ffio- 
peans,  the  newly-felt  security  of  life  produces 
Its  natural  results,  and  they  wilfduSkv 
forethought  which  would  do  no  discredft  to 

a  T?A*t  ™*".-  ^  '^'  fo'-  example,  wm  give 
faithflil  service  for  a  year,  in  order  to  obteTn 
a  cow  at  the  end  of  that  time.  RadhebTen 
engaged  while  under  the  rule  of  his  own 
king,  he  would  have  insisted  on  prepayment 

e^ecutad    Th«!.f ^^'•°^  ?'*^  ''°*  have  him 
fi^r^I  ,•    ,  '^''^  fatalism  is,  in  fact,  owing  to 
*he  peculiarly  logical  turn  of  a  Kaffir's  mfnd 
and  his  determination  to  foUow  an  armi 
ment  to  its  conclusion.    He  accepts  the  To' 

of  Sffi/"'*  ''^''  his  life  Wthem'er'cy 
ot  tlie  k  ng's  caprice,  and  draws  therefrnm 
the  inevitable  conclusion  thaThe  can  S^ 

fntXtr^'  't^  ^^^ii^p-^^^^  th^  -^ 

straightforward:  ana;  with  onTwhom'he 
can  trust,  his  wordS  will  agree  S  his 
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Mt  ons.     But  he  delights  in  controversy, 
and  has  a  special  faculty  for  the  Mocratlc 
mode  of  argument;   namely,  by  askinff  a 
series  of  apparently  uniinprtant  questions, 
gradually  hemming  in  hfs  adversary,  and 
forcing  hira  to  pronounce  his  own  sentence 
of  condemnation.    If  he  suspects  another 
of  having  committed  a  crime,  and  examines 
the  supposed  culprit  before  a  council,  he 
will  not  accuse  him  directly  of  the  cr  me 
but  will  cross-examine  him  with   a  S 
worthy  of  any  European  lawyer,  each  ques 
ion  being  only  capable  of  b^ing  answ  "red 
in  one  manner  and  so  eliciting*  successive 
admissions,  each  of  which  fornls  a  step  In 
the  argument  ' 

An  amusing  example  of  this  style  of  ar- 
gument  is  given  by  /leming.    Some  Kaffirs 
had  been  detected  in   eating  an  ox   and 
the  owner  brought  them  belbre  a  council 
demanding  payment  for  the  ox.     Their  de- 

mal  but  had  found  it  dyini?  from  a  wonmi 
infiicced  by  another  ox,L(f  so  i%onsid 
ered  it  bb  fair  spoil.    Vhen  their  defeico 

Sfe"ff'Srsterr:^nTL" 

Q.  "  Does  an  ox  tail  crow  nn  /innrn   «- 
sideways?"  ^        "P'  °*'^°»  °^ 

A.  "Downward." 

ways  ?  ?°  "'  ''"'■'^  ^™''  "P'  ^°'^°'  o'"  side- 
A.  "Up." 

InSr'lu  K°  A^  ^^""^^  another,  does  he  not 
lower  his  head  and  gore  upward  ?  " 
A.  "Yes." 

9"  u9^"!,^  he  gore  downward  ?  " 
A.  "  No." 

„nwm.-  "^"^  .interrogator  then  forced  the 
unwilling  witness  to  examine  the  wound 
which  he  asserted  to  have  been  made  Vthe 

Mr  fVmS^^'"  ?^^^^^  ^""^  "«t  gored, 
instencft  A*^*"  missionary,  mentions  an 
instance  of  the  subtle  turn  of  mind  which 
distinguishes  an  intelligent  Kaffir.    One  of 

f  he  wlnt^n"™'  ^  ^^  ^'^^t '»«  ^^  to  do 
it  r^nrt  ««?».*  •'°"f°'y  ^th  his  people. 
tL^  ^  ^*.'^*'  understood  that  a  Kaffir 
takes  no  provisions  when  travelling,  know- 
ing^that  he  will  receive  hospitality 'on  the 

i^VJ}^^  ^''''"  L**«'  ^'1^°  I  »m  out  on  a 

inch  ZdTAT  *^  P'^P^"'  ^"'i  they  offer 
such  food  as  they  have,  perhaps  the  ffesh  of 
an  animal  which  has  been  slaughtered  in 
honor  of  the  ghosts  of  the  depS?  If  I 
eat  It,  they  will  say,  'See  t4rel  he  is  a 

us  ot  the  meat  offered  to  our  gods.'    And 

tiahT..T^  'It^  ^'i'  «^y'  'See  thtrS 
ne  IS  a  Deliever  m  the  Avjat""""  "n-" f^T 

eatTtrt  "^  ^-^^  '^'^'"^  hesitaTe^to 
to  thlm?""      ""^'"^  """  ^^^"  slaughtered 
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Argument  is  a  Kaffir's  native  element, 
and  lie  likeH  nothing  better  tliau  a  eomiilj. 
oated  debate  where  tliere  is  plenty  of  hair- 
hplitting  on  both  Hides.  The  above  instan- 
cies HJiow  that  a  Katllr  can  ajjpreeiate  a 
dilemma  as  well  as  the  most  accomplished 
logicians,  and  he  is  master  of  that  great  key 
otcontrover8y,—  nan>ely,  throwing  tlie  bur- 
den of  proof  on  the  opponent.  In  all  his 
controversy  he  is  scrupulously  j)olite,  never 
interrupting  an  oi)ponent,  and  patiently 
awaiting  his  own  turn  to  speak.  And 
when  the  ease  Una  been  fully  argued,  and 
a  conclusion  arrived  at,  he  always  bows  to 
the  decision  of  the  presiding  chief,  and 
acquiesces  in  the  judgment,  even  when  a 
penalty  is  intlicted  upon  himself. 

Trained  in  such  a  school,  the  old  and  in- 
fluential chiefj  who  has  owed  his  position 
as  much  to  his  intellect  as  to  his  military 
repute,  becomes  a  most  formidable  antago- 
nist in  argument,  especially  when  the  ques- 
tion regards  the  possession  of  land  and  the 
boundaries  to  be  observed.    He  fully  recog- 
nizes the  celebrated  axiom  that  language 
was  given  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the 
thoughts,  and  haa  recourse  to  every  evasive 
subterfuge  and  sophism  that  his  subtle  brain 
can  invent.    He  will  mix  truth  and  false- 
hood with  such  ingenuity  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  separate  them.    He  will  quietly 
"beg  the  question,"  and  then  proceed  as 
composedly  aa  if  his  argument  were  a  per- 
fectly fair  one.    Ho  will  attack  or  defend,  as 
best  suits  his  own  case,  and  often,  when  he 
seems  to  be  yielding  point  after  point,  he 
makes  a  sudden  onslaught,  becomes  in  his 
turn  the  assailant,  and  marches  to  victory 
over  the  ruins  of  his  opponent's  arguments. 
On  page  13  the  reader  will  find  a  portrait 
of  one  of  the  councillors  attached  to  Goza, 
the  well-known  Kaffir  chief,  of  whom  we 
shall  learn  more  presently.    And  see  what 
a  face  the  man  has  —  how  his  broad  fore- 
head is  wrinkled  with  thought,  and  how 
craftily  his  black  eyes  gleam  from  under 
their  deep  brows.  Half-naked  savage  though 
he  be,  the  man  who  will  enter  into  contro- 
versy with  him  will  find  no  mean  antago- 
nist, and,  wliether  the  object  be  religion 
or  politics,  he  must  beware  lest  he  find 
himself  suddenly  defeated  exactly  when  he 
felt  most  sure  of  victory.     The  Maori  of 
New  Zealand  is  no  mean  adept  at  argu- 
ment, and  in  many  points  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Kaffir  character.    But, 
in  a  contest  of  wits  between  a  Maori  chief 
and  a  Zulu  councillor,  the  latter  would  be 
nearly  certain  to  come  off"  the  victor. 

As  a  rule,  the  Kaffir  is  not  of  a  revenge- 
ful character,  nor  is  ho  troubled  with  that 
exceeding    techiness    which    characterizes 


some  races  of  mankind.  Not  that  he  is 
without  a  sense  of  dignity.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  Kaffir  can  be  among  the  most  dig- 
nified of  mankind  when  he  wishes,  and 
when  there  is  some  object  in  being  so.    But 


ho  is  so  sure  of  himself  that,  like  a  true 
gentleman,  he  never  troubles  himself  about 
asserting  his  dignity.  He  is  so  sure  that  no 
real  l)rcach  of  respect  can  be  wilfully  com- 
mitted, that  a  Kaffir  will  seldom  hesitate  to 
play  a  practical  joke  upon  another  — a  pro- 
ceeding which  would  be  the  cause  of  insUiut 
bloodshed  among  the  Malays.  And,  pro- 
vided that  the  Joke  be  a  clever  one,  no  one 
seems  to  enjoy  it  more  than  the  victim. 

One  resi(lent  in  Kaffirland  mentions  sev- 
eral instances  of  the  tendency  of  the  Kaffirs 
toward  practical  joking.  A  lad  in  his  ser- 
vice gravely  told  his  fellow-countryniea 
that  all  those  who  came  to  call  on  the  En<'- 
glishmen  were  bound  by  etiquette  to  kneel 
down  and  kiss  the  ground  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  house.  The  natives,  born 
and  bred  in  a  system  of  etiquette  equal  to 
that  of  any  court  in  Europe,  unhesitatingly 
obeyed,  while  the  la<l  stood  bv,  sui)erintcncr- 
ing  the  operation,  and  greatly  enjoying  tho 
joke.  After  a  while,  tho  trick  was  discov- 
ered, and  no  one  appreciated  the  boy's  wit 
more  than  those  who  had  fallen  into  the 
snare. 

Another  anecdote,  related  by  the  same 
author,  seems  as  if  it  had  been  transplanted 
from  a  First  of  April  scene  in  England.  A 
woman  was  bringing  home  a  pumpkin,  and, 
according  to  the  usual  mode  of  carrying 
burdens  in  Africa,  was  balancing  it  on  her 
head.  A  misehievolifi  boy  ran  hastily  to 
her,  and,  with  a  face  of  horror,  exclaimed, 
"There's  something  on  your  head!"  The 
woman,  startled  at  the  sudden  announce- 
ment, thought  that  at  least  a  snake  had  got 
on  her  head,  and  ran  away  screaming. 
Down  fell  the  pumpkin,  and  the  boy  picked  it 
up,  and  ate  it  before  the  woman  recovered 
from  her  fright. 

The  Kaffir  is  essentially  hospitable.  On 
a  journey,  any  one  may  go  to  the  kraal  of  a 
stranger,  and  will  certainly  be  fed  and 
lodged,  both  according  to  his  rank  and 
position.  White  men  are  received  in  the 
same  hospitable  manner,  and,  in  virtue  of 
their  white  skin  and  their  presumed  knowl- 
edge, they  are  always  ranked  as  chiefs,  and 
treated  accordingly. 

The  Kaffirs  are  singularly  domestic  peo- 
ple, and,  semi-nomad  as  they  are,  cling  with 
great  affeetion  to  their  simple  huts.  Chiefs 
and  warriors  of  known  repute  may  be  seen 
in  their  kraals,  nursing  and  fondling  their 
children  with  no  less  affection  than  is  exhib- 
ited by  the  mothers.  Altogether,  the  Kaffir 
is  a  social  being.  He  cannot  endure  living 
alone,  eating  alone,  smoking  alone,  snuffing 
alone,  or  even  cooking  alone,  but  always 
contrives  to  form  part  of  some  assemblage 
devoted  to  the  special  purpose.  Day  by 
day,  the  men  assemble  and  converse  with 
each  other,  often  treating  of  political  affairs, 
and  training  themselves  in  that  school  of 
forensic  argument  which  has  already  been 
mentioned. 


CHAPTER   il. 


COUIWB  OF  A  KAFFIR'S  LIFE  — IWFAvov       ^ 

8K.X|.:S-T,IE    FUTUU8  OF  A    KAFF.U    PAmT.  V      J^^IT  ''^'''"^''  ™  ^H'^W'^^N  OF  BOTH 

ALMOST  UnKNOWN-CKKFMOXV  Or,.ASsrNO  ,Vro   Lv  1,*""'''"'    "'    ^•''^"=^V-,KFAXT.CrDB 

OF  T„K  „.FF.Ua.  AND  UKSUMrT.OX  OF  ^7^tnZ>T  77  """  T""  «"« " C<^«'0U8  IDEA 
-IMMUNITIBS  AFrKK  UNpEm,O.V„  TUB  KITE- nX^ 7  KAFFIB'S  DKKAD  OF  0«AY  „AIH8 
VA.ua  TO  TUB  KU,0-THK  ..a^.o^ZZlr^^Z  ZZ:!^!"^  """""'"^'  ^"  ^"^^ 

^rt^^^on^ZtlSlZVt^:^^^^^^  object  it  was  ever 

trace  his  life  witli  scnevvlmt  mo  re'  det^n  i?^   ^°/'""°  *«  »'«'»«'<I-     What    rTmainld 

AVhea  an  iniant  is  bor„,  it?s^L^  M'eon     o'i!"  *°"  '''^"'•'",^  '°  ^^t«.  was  tra,  sfeS 
already  mentioned,  of  a  ii-ht  hue  -^n^  rWc  L       "'^  ''Y."  '^^^      ^o*  "ntil  all  these  ab 
'H.t  gain  tlie  red-blaclc  of°i  s  peZ^a„tH  L  "S  Pr'»"»rie8  are    completedrfs  the" 
a  tar  some  little  time  has  elapsed    Thl  «n?^  "^  Mowed  to  take  its  natural  foo^-  and  it 

and  rl.sni,„.„.„  u:„  ....,    ..        .         ^ ''''■^^'''^' '  l^^^'^  ^^}^^»}^ly  dismh-Qua.    After  the  lapse 


Iuvj«r>bornIhe'CSe!^r"l^,,^;r 
and  discharges  his  functions  in  a  manner 
very  diftercnt  from  "medical  men 'Mn  our 
own  country.    He  does  not  trouble  Wmse  f 
111  the  least  about  the  mother  Zt  fwffl 
US  whole  care  to  the  child  on  ,;hom  Je  per 
lorms  an  operation  some  hin-  like  thit  of 
vacc.nat.on,  though  not  for  thS  sS  object 
Ho  makes  small  incisions  on  various  mrts 
of  the  body,  rubs  medicine  into  them  nnd 
goes  h.s  way.    Next  day  he  returns   tXi 
Uie  unhappy  infant,  deepens  the  cute  and 
puts  more  medicine  into  them.    The  mur.h 
suffering  child  is  then  washed,  ami  is  dSd 
wL';f'}ll'"Tl.tVout  in  the'  snXl.r:^ 


of  a  few  day^thrmoZr  g^oraLtX 
r  hn,    ."'V^''  ^I'-'-ying  the  child  strapped 

.8  wonderful  that  they  should  contriv™to  do 
any  work  at  all  under  the  circumltancet 
The  two  principal  tasks  of  the  women  ar^ 
breaking  un  the  ground  with  a  he?vv  D 
clumsy  toot,  something  between  a  n^^f 
*.  and  i)rrinrlin»  tu^  j„ii.. 


and  a  matto^=lr^^  ^.^  s^p! 

ply  of  corn  between  two  stones' and  -liE 
of  these  tasks  would  prove  ouite  enon^h  f^! 
any    ordinary    laborer    f^^„^  ^"u"S^ '^'^ 


Pos^|^ula^a^,£i^ 


u..is^is^;s:;-i'--^ 

^nliUalvZfl'^  ""'^  'V°*  cliscSnued 

Ml  carefully  cent  their  lahorin„rrZ.l^,*^5^^.""ng8..a« 


thi-V-l"*  Puion  ^e  motKX"a"rJtX 

,.    ougnt.    bhe  then  took  un  the  frawmnnf 
of  an  earthenware. pot  whic^,  .orJE  a 

ttoded  to  daub  her  son  untif  he  became  the 


minor  a  k  ^o^Zr^TL^^.o^^^^! 
to  do  all  this  work  while  laborfng  under  the 
ncumbrance  of  a  heavy  and  growin-  child 
hung  on  the  back,  do'es  really  seem  verv 
hard  upon  the  womor,     «..;iu  _.*"."  ^P^-V 


(i7) 


^-T^rii    •    ■  ■    ".-'  ""-"cr  state  of  thinsrs  ac- 
ZouJse'  ^'^^"''"'  ™"^"'^''  "^«  ^  ^^^^r 
When  the  mother  carries  h^v  ,•„«•"*  *-, 

vhfr  ;  «f  *"  '^'^*'  '*"P  «f  ^onie  soft  skin^ 
Avhich  she  passes  round  her  waist  so  as  to 
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leave  a  sort  of  pocket  behind  In  which  the 
child  may  lie.  In  IhiH  primitive  cradle  the 
little  creature  reposcH  in  perfect  content, 
and  not  oven  the  uljrupt  movements  to 
wliich  it  is  necessarily  subjected  will  dis- 
turb its  Hlumbcrs. 

The  wife  of  a  chief  or  wealthy  man  will 
not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere 
strip  of  skin  by  way  of  a  cradle,  but  has 
one  of  an  elaborate  and  ornamental  charac- 
ter. The  illustration  represents  a  remark- 
ably fine  example  of  the  South  African 
cradle,  and  is  drawn  from  a  specimen  in 
my  collection. 


CRADLE. 

It  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length  by  one  m 
width,  and  is  made  of  antelope  skin,  with 
the  hair  still  remaining.  The  first  care  of 
the  m.<>.kej-  ha^  been  to  construct  a  bag,  nar- 


row toward  the  bottom,  gradually  widen- 
ing until  within  a  few  i.ichcH  of  the  open- 
ing, when  it  again  contracts.  This  form 
very  ettectuiUly  prevents  an  active  or  rest- 
less child  from  falling  out  of  its  cradle.  The 
hairy  side  of  the  skin  is  turned  inward,  8<» 
that  the  little  one  has  a  soft  nnd  pleasant 
cradle  in  which  to  repose.  In  order  to 
give  it  this  sliape,  two  ''gores"  have  been 
let  into  the  buck  of  the  cradle,  and  are 
sewed  with  that  marvellous  neatness  whicjj 
characterizes  the  worknianshij)  of  the  KalHr 
tribes.  Four  long  strips  of  the  same  skin 
are  attached  to  the  opening  of  the  cra- 
dle, and  by  means  of  them  the  mother  can 
bind  her  little  one  securely  on  her  back. 

As  far  as  usefulness  goes,  the  cradle  is  now 
complete,  but  the  woman  is  not  satisfied  un- 
less ornament  be  added.  Though  her  rank 
—  the  wife  of  a  chief— docs  not  exonerate 
her  from  labor,  she  can  still  have  the  satis- 
faction of  showing  her  position  by  her  dress, 
and  exciting  envy  among  her  less  fortunate 
companions  in  the  field.  The  entire  front 
of  the  cradle  is  covered  with  beads,  arranged 
in  regular  rows.  In  this  specimen,  two  col- 
ors only  are  used;  namely,  black  and  white. 
The  black  beads  are  polished  glass,  while 
the  otiiers  are  of  the  color  which  are  known 
aa  "chalk-white,"  and  which  is  in  great 
favor  with  the  KalTirs,  on  account  of  the 
contrast  which  it  afibrds  to  their  dusky  skin. 
The  two  central  rows  are  black.  The  cradle 
weighs  rather  more  than  two  pounds,  half 
of  which  is  certainly  due  to  the  profusion  of 
beads  with   which  it  is  covered. 

Except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
Kaffir  mother  is  a  kind,  and  even  indulgent 
parent  to  her  children.  There  are,  however, 
exceptional  instances,  but,  in  tliese  cases. 
superstition  is  generally  the  moving  power. 
As  with  many  nations  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  earth,  although  abundance  of  children 
is  desired,  twins  are  not  in  favor;  and  when 
they  make  their  appearance  one  of  them  is 
sacrificed,  in  consequence  of  a  superstitious 
notion  that,  if  both  twins  are  allowed  to  live. 
something  unlucky  would  happen  to  the 
parents. 

As  the  children  grow,  a  certain  difference 
in  their  treatment  is  perceptible.  In  most 
savage  nations,  the  female  cliildren  are  com- 
paratively neglected,  and  very  ill  treatment 
falls  on  them,  while  the  males  are  consid- 
ered as  privileged  to  do  pretty  well  what 
they  like  without  rebuke.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  the  Kaffirs.  The  pa- 
rents have  plenty  of  respect  for  their  sons 
as  the  warriors  of  the  next  generation,  but 
they  have  also  respect  for  their  daughters 
as  a  source  of  wealth.  Every  father  is 
therefore  glad  to  see  a  new-born  child,  and 
welcomes  it  whatever  may  be  its  sex  —  the 
boys  to  increase  the  power  of  his  house,  the 
girls  to  increase  the  number  of  his  cattle. 
lie  knows  perfectly  well  that,  when  his  lit- 
tle girl  i.-j  grown  up,  he  can  obtain  at  ieasi 


CEREMONY  INCUMBENT  ON  BOTH  REXES. 


eight  cow«  for  hor,  nnd  (hat,  if  she  happens 
to  take  the  laiiey  of  a  rieli  or  powerful  man 
Ju)  niav  he  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
twice  the  number.  And,  m  the  price  wliieh 
iH  paid  to  tilt!  fatlier  of  a  girl  depends  very 
much  on  Iier  lookd  and  condition,  she  is  not 
allowed  to  be  deteriorated  by  liard  work  or 
ill-treatment.  These  generally  come  after 
m.irrifige,  and,  as  the  wife  does  not  expect 
anything  but  such  treatment,  she  does  not 
dream  of  complaining. 

The  Katlir  is  free  from  the  chief  anxieties 
that  attend  a  large  fanuly  in  civilized  coun- 
.-l-  .  \^"  ^^Mws  nothing  of  the  tliousand 
nrtifi(;ial  wants  which  cluster  round  a  civil- 
ized life,  and  need  not  fear  lest  his  ottsnrinjr 
should  not  bo  able  to  find  a  8ub8i8tenct^ 
.Neither  is  ho  troubled  lest  they  should  sink 
below  that rankin  which  they  were  born.  Not 
hat  there  are  no  distinctions  of  rank  in 
Ivalllrland.    On  the  contrary,  there  arc  few 
Jiaits  of  the  world  where  tlie  distinctions  of 
rank  are  better  appreciated,  or  more  clearly 
(leliued.     But  any  one  may  attain  the  rank 
ot  chief,  provided  that  he  possesses  the  men- 
tal or  physical  characteristics  that  can  raise 
him  above  the  level  of  those  who  surround 
liim,  and,  as  is  well  known,  some  of  the  most 
poworhil  mcjuaichs  who  have  exercised  des- 
potic sway  in  Southern  Africa  have  earned 
a  rank  which  they  could  not  have  inherited 
and    have    created  monarchies   where   the 
country  had  formerly  been  ruled  by  a  num- 
ber of  independent  chieftains.    These  points 
may  have  some  inlluence  upon  the  Kaffir's 
conduct  as  a  parent,  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  motives,  tho  fact  remains,  that  amon- 
this  fine  race  of  savages  there  is  no  trace  o"f 
the  wholesale  infanticide  which  is  so  terri- 
bly prevalent  among  other    nations,    and 
which  IS  accepted  as  a   social  insti  ution 
among    some    that    consider     themselves 
among  the  most  highly  civilized  of  mankind 
As  18  the  case  m  many  parts  of  the  world 
the  natives  of  South  Africa  undergo  a  cere- 
mony of  some  sort,  which  marks  their  trnn 
eition  from  ehildho'od  to  a  more  mSe  ^e 
There  has  been  rather  a  sharp  controversy 
respectm^  the  peculiar  cerem.^ny  which  the 
S  wTthTo'Vfr^r-'^'""  that  It  is  identi- 
tkPrrhvtli  T  '^  "^  circumcision  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews,  and  others  that  such  a 
custom  does  not  exist.    The  fact  is,  t  at  it 
used  to  be  universal  throughout  Southern 
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Africa,  until  that  strange  denpot,  Ttshaka, 
ehoso  ai-bitrarily  to  foAid    it  among  the 
inanv  tribes  over  which  he  ruled.    Hince  his 
death,  however,  the  custom  has  been  «ra<lu. 
ally  rc-introduced,as  the  men  of  the  tribes 
believed  that  those  who  had  not  undergono 
the  rite  were  weaker  than  would  otherwiue 
nave  been  the  case,  and  were  more  liable  to 
gray  hairs.    Now  witli  a  Kaffir  a  hoary  head 
8  by  no  means  a  crown  of  glory,  but  is 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  debility.    !a.  chief 
dreads  nothing  so  much  as  the  approach  of 
gray  hairs    knowing  that  the  var/ous  sub- 
chiefs,  and  other  ambitious  men  who  aro 
rising  about   him,  are  only  too  ready  to 
detect  any  sign  of  weakness,  and  to  elect 
lum  fVoni  his  post.     Europeans  who  visit 
elderly  chiefs  are  almost  invariably  asked  if 
they  have    any  preparation  that  will  dyo 
their  gray  hairs  black.   So,  the  dread  of  such 
a  calamity  occurring  at  an  early  aire  would 
he  quite  sufficient  to  make  a  Kaffir*^n>.sl>rt  K 
any  custom  which  he  fancied  micht  nre- 
vent  it.  *•      * 

After  tho  ceremony,  which  is  practised  in 
secret  and  its  details  concealed  with  invio- 
lable fidelity,  the  youths  are  permitted  three 
months  of  unlimited  indulgence;  doiiiT  no 
work,  and  eating    sleeping,  singing,  "mul 
dancing,  just  as  they  lite.    Thej-ai^e  then 
permitted  to  bear  arms,  and,  although  still 
called  "hoys,"  are  trained  as  soldiers  and 
drafted  into  different  regiments.     Indeed 
It  IS  mostly  from  these  regiments  that  the' 
c^uet  selects  the  warriors  whom  ho  sends  on 
the  most  daring  expeditions.     They  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain,  and, 
f  they  distinguish  themselves,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  assume  the  "head-ring,"  the  proud 
Oadge  of  manhood,  and  to  marry  as  many 
wives  as  they  can  manage  to  pay  for.    A 
boy  "  —  no  matter  what  his  age  might  be  — 
would  not  dare   to  assume  the   head-ring 
without  tho  permission  of  his  chief,  and 
there  is  no  surer  mode  of  gaining  permis- 
sion than  by  distinguished  conduct  in  the 

c^UleTr'ollhVenr;  ''''''  ""^  '"  '^^'^^ 


The  necessiV  for'^undergoing  some  rite 
jmcrgmg  from  childhood  is 


when  emerging  irom  childhood  is  not  re- 

tS'i,v  *°i"*'  '"•'"'  ^"*  "«  incumbent  on 
the  girls,  who  are  carried  off  into  seclusion 
by  their  initiators,  and  within  a  year  from 
their  initiation  are  allowed  to  niaixy 
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When  the  vouths  and  maidens  are  in  the 
full  bloom  of  youth,  thuy  afford  iis  line  spoe- 
imuus  of  humanity  a.s  can  be  seen  any- 
where. Their  limhs  have  never  been  sub- 
ject to  the  distorting  inliuences  o*"  clothing, 
nor  their  forms  to  the  absurd  compression 
which  was,  initil  recently,  destructive  of  all 
real  beauty  in  this  and  neighborinc;  coun- 
tries. Each  nniscle  and  sinew  has  had  fair 
play,  the  lungs  have  breathed  fresh  air,  and 
the  active  habits  have  given  to  the  form 
that  rounded  ])erfcction  which  is  hever  seen 
except  in  those  who  have  enjoyed  similar 
advantages.  We  all  admire'  the  almost 
superhuman  majesty  of  the  human  form  as 
seen  in  ancient  sculpture,  and  we  need  only 
to  travel  to  Southern  Africa  to  see  similar 
forms,  yet  breathing  and  moving,  not  mo- 
tionless images  of  marble,  but  living  statues 
of  bronze.  Ihis  classic  beauty  of  form  is  not 
peculiar  to  Southern  Africa,  but  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  where  the  inhabit- 
ants lead  a  free,  active,  and  temperate  life. 

My  readers  will  probably  remember  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  West  the  painter 
surprising  the  critical  Italians  with  his  i-e- 
marks.  Bred  in  a  Quaker  family,  he  had  no 
acquaintance  with  ancient  art;  and  when  he 
first  visited  Home,  he  was  taken  bv  a  large 
assembly  of  art-critics  to  see  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere. As  soon  aa  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  he  exclaimed  tliat  the  statue  repre- 
sented a  young  Molu  wk  warrior,  much  to 
the  indignation  of  the  cni:  •«,  who  foolishly 
took  his  exclamation  ." .  <?t)-igatory  to  the 
statue,  rather  than  tb.y  Ju.  'lest  -vad  most 
gcuuiue  praise.     The   iacs  "  /att,  that   the 
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models  from  whom  the  sculptor  had  com- 
posed his  statue,  and  the  young  Mohawk 
warriors  so  lamiliar  to  West,  had  received  a 
similar  physical  education,  and  had  attained 
a  similar  physical  beauty.  "I  have  seen 
them  often,"  said  West,  "standing  in  the 
very  attitude  of  this  Apollo,  and  pursuing 
with  an  intent  eye  the  arrow  which  they 
had  just  discharged  from  the  bow." 

There  is,  indeed,  but  one  fault  that  the 
most  captious  critic  can  find  Avith  the  form 
of  the  KalHr,  and  that  is,  a  sli'dit  delicieiicy 
in  the  fall  of  the  shoulder.  As  a  race,  the 
Kafllirs  are  slightly  high-shouldered,  though 
there  are  numy  instances  where  the  slope 
from  the  neck  to  the  arm  is  exactly  in 
accoitlance  with  the  canons  of  classic  art. 

These  young  fellows  arc  marvellously 
swift  of  foot,  speed  reckoning  as  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  a  distinguished  sol- 
dier. They  are  also  possessed  of  enormous 
endurance.  You  may  send  a  Kaffir  for  sixt 
or  seventy  miles  wiih  a  letter,  and  ' 
prepare  for  the  start  as  quietly  as  1 
oiil^-  a  joui'i.  y  of  some  three'or  fon 
to  jierforin.  First,  he  cuts  a  stick  »r  m 
feet  in  length,  splits  the  end,  and  >  •  ,,ie 
letter  in  the  cleft,  so  that  he  may  carry  the 
missive  without  damaging  it  by  the  grease 
with  which  his  whole  i)erson  is  liberally 
anointed.  He  then  looks  to  his  supply  of 
snuff,  and,  should  he  happen  to  run  .short  of 
that  I  tul  luxury,  it  will  add  wings  to  his 
feet  it  ittle  tobacco  be  presented  to  him, 
which  lie  can  make  into  snufl'at  his  first  lialt. 
Taking  an  assagai  or  two  with  him,  au'l 
perhaps  a  short  stick  with  a  knob  at  the 
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enf],  called  a  "  kerry,"  he  will  start  off  at  a 
slinging  sort  of  mixture  between  a  run  and 
a  trot,  and  will  hold  this  pace  almost  with- 
out cessation.     As    to    provision   for   the 
journey,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about 
it,  for  he  is  sure  to  fall  in  with  some  hut 
or  perhaps  a  villaoje,  and  is  equally  sure  of 
obtaining  both  food  and  shelter.     lie  stecre 
his  course  almost  as  if  by  intuitioij,  regard- 
less of  beaten  tracks,  and  arrives   at  his 
destination  with  the  same  mysterious  cer- 
tainty that  characterizes  the  migration  of 
the  swallow. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  address  a  letter  in 
Africa  as  in  England,  and  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  give  directions  for  finding  any  nar- 
ticul.ar  house  or  village.  If  a  chief  .should 
be  on  a  visit,  and  ask  his  host  to  return 
the  call,  he  simply  tells  him  to  go  so  many 
days  in  such  a  direction,  and  then  turn  for 
halt,  a  day  in  another  direction,  and  so  on 
However,  the  Kaffir  is  (laite  satislied  with 
siicli  indications,  and  is  sure  to  attain  his 
jioint. 

When  the  messenger  has  delivered  his 
letter,  he  will  squat  do^vn  on  the  ground 
take  siuift,  or  smoke— probably  both  — and 
wait  patiently  for  the  answer.    As  a  mat 


tor  of  course,  refreshments  will  brsuoili.n  L   L''""''"!'   p   •"',  >^!''®,  '^'"^  ^""  across 
to  him,  aud,  when  the  ansv7er\s'i:    S',         ,  i^ '  i^'if   ^^^T^''^'?,.  _'^»1  '^^  «°PF»te 
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to  liiin,  and,  when  the  answer  is  handed  to 
luni,  lie  will  return  at  the  saiiK;  pace.  Euro- 
peans are  always  surprised  when  they  first 
•xoe  a  young  Kaffir  undertake  the  delivery 
ot  a  letter  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  still 
more    at    the    wonderfully  short   time    in 
which  he  will  perform  the  journey.    Nov 
are    they    less    .surprised    when    they  find 
th.at  he  thinks  himself  very  well  i)aid  with 
a  shilling  for  his  trouble.     In  point  of  fact 
the  journey  is  scarcely  troublesome  at  all! 
ile   has  everything  his  own   way.     There 
IS  plenty  of  snuff  in  his  box,  tobacco  where- 
witli  to  make  more,  the  pro.spect  of  seeino- 
a  number  of  fellow-countrvmen  on  the  wav° 
and  cujoying  a  conversation  with  them,  tlie 
clignity  of  being  a  messenger  from  one  white 
cluet  to  another,  and  the  certainty  of  ob- 
taining a  sum  of  money  which  wi'll  enable 
iiim  to  adorn  himself  with  a  splendid  set  of 
beads  at  the  next  dance. 

I3arefoot  though  he  be,  he  seldom  com- 
plains of  any  hurt.  From  constant  usao-e 
the  soles  of  his  feet  arc  defended  bv"\ 
tliickcned  skin  as  insensible  as  the  sole  of 
any  boot  ajid  combining  equal  toughness 
^vith  perfect  elasticity.  He  will  walk  with 
unconcern   ov-i>r  sharp   stones  and    thorns 

St  ,^  nnir'/'^  ^'1'."°  *■'  E"«>l-''-''»  i"  the  first 
step,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  jios- 
se.<«ing  a  pair  of  solos  which  never  wear 
out.  but  actually  become  stronger  by  use 
Mr  IJaincs,  the  African  hunter,  iiarrates  a 
.nther  ludicrous  instance  of  the  iusensi- 
hihty  of  the  Kaffir's  foot.    Pas.sim?  hv  somo 

^;',nri  H  "r''**'  '"'  '''''";'^  •'"^'^f"'  «utcries,  and 
lounrl  that  a  young  boy  was  undergoing  a 
medical  or  surgical   operation,  whichever 


may  be  the  proper  name.    The  boy  was 
suHering  from  some  ailment  for  which  the 
medicine-man  prescribed  a  thorough  knead- 
ing with  a  hot  substance.    The  plan    by 
which  the  process  was  carried  out  was  sim- 
ple and  ingenious.    A  Kaffir  man  held  his 
own  toofover  the  fire  until  the  sole  became 
quite  hot.    The  boy  was  then  held  firmly 
on  the  ground,  while  the  man  trampled  on 
him  with  the  heated  foot,  and  kneaded  him 
well  with  this  curious  implement  of  medi- 
cine.   When  that  foot  was  cold,  he  heated 
tlie  other,  and  so  proceeded  till  the  opera- 
tion was  concluded.    The  heatof  his  sole  was 
so  great  that  the  poor  boy  could  scarcely  en- 
dure the  pain,  and  struggled  hard  to  get 
tree  but  the  operator  felt  no  inconvenience 
whatever  from  subjecting  his  foot  to  such 
an  ordeal.     The  dreaded    "stick"  of  the 
Orientals  would  lose  its  terrors  to  a  Kaffir 
who  would  endure  the  bastinado  with  com- 
parative impunity. 

Among  these  people,  the  foot  assumes  its 
proper  form  and  dimensions.  The  toes  are 
not  pinched  together  by  shoes  or  boots, 
and  reduced  to  the  helpless  state  too  com- 
inon  in  this  country.  The  foot  is,  like  that 
ot  an  ancient  statue,  wide  and  full  across 


function  just   as  have  the  lingers  of  the 
Hand,  and  each  of  which  is  equally  capable 
of    periorming    th.at   function.     Therefore 
the  gait  of  a  Kaffir   is  perfection    itself. 
He  has  not  had  his  foot  lifted  behind  and 
depressed  in  front   by    high-heeled  boots, 
nor  the  play  of  the  instep  cheeked  by  leath- 
ern bonds.    The  wonderful  arch  of  the  foot 
—  one  of  the  most  astonishing  pieces  of 
mechanism    that    the  worid    aflbrds  — can 
perform  its   office   unrestrained,  and  every 
little   bone,   muscle  and    tendon   plays  its 
own  part,  and  none  other. 
.   The  constant  activity  of  the  Kaffirs,  con- 
joined to  their  temperate  mode  of  life,  keeps 
them  in  j)erfect  health,  and  guards  them 
against  many  evils  which  befall  the  civilized 
man.    They  are  free  from  many  of  the  mi- 
nor ailments  Incident  to  high  civilization, 
and  which,  trifling  as  they  may  be  singly 
detract  great  y  in  the  aggregate  from  the 
happiness  of  life.    Moreover,  their  state  of 
health    enables    them   to  survive    injuries 
which  would  lie  almost  instantly  fatal  to  any 
ordinary    civilized    European.      That    this 
comparative  immunity  is  owing  to  the  mode 
ot  life  and  not  to  the  color  of  the  skin  is  a  well- 
known  tact,  Europeans  being,  when  in  thor- 
ough good  health,  even  more  enduring  than 
their  dark-skinned  companions.    A  reniark- 
ahlo  instance  of  this  fact  occurred  during 
the  bloody  struggle  between  the  Dutch  col- 
onists and  Dingan's  forces  in  18;i7.  The  Kaf- 
firs treacherously  assaulted  the  unsuspecting 
Dutehmnn  and  then  invaded  thdir  viiiageB, 
spearing  all  the  inhabitants  and  destrov^ng 
file   habitations.      Near  the  Blue  KmntS 
Kiver  was  a  heap  of  dead,  among  whom  were 
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found  two  young  girls,  who  still  showed  signs 
of  life.  One  had  received  nineteen  stabs 
with  the  a-ssagai,  and  the  other  twenty-one. 
They  were  removed  from  the  corpses,  and 
survived  their  dreadful  wounds,  reaching 
womanhood,  though  both  crippled  for  life. 

On  one  occasion,  while  I  was  conversing 
with  Captain  Eurton,  and  alluding  to  the 
numerous  wounds  which  he  had  received, 
and  the  little  eflect  which  they  had  upon 
him,  he  said  that  when  the  human  frame 
was  brought,  by  constant  exercise  and  sim- 
ple diet,  into  a  state  of  perfect  health,  mere 
tiesh  wounds  were  scarcely  noticed,  the  cut 
closing  almost  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  made 
in  India-rubber.  It  maj  also  be  familiar  to 
my  readers,  that  when  in  this  country  men 
are  carefully  trained  for  any  physical  exer- 
tion, whether  it  be  pedestrianism,  gymnas- 
tics, rowing,  or  the  prize-ring,  they  receive 
with  indifterence  injuries  which  would  have 
prostrated  them  a  few  months  previously, 
and  recover  from  them  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

The  young  Kaffir  women  are  quite  as  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  form  as  are 
the  men,  and  the  very  trifling  dress  which  they 
wear  serves  to  show  off  their  figures  to  the 
best  advantage.  Some  of  the  young  Kaffir 
girls  are,  in  point  of  form,  so  perfect  that 
they  would  have  satisfied  even  the  fastidious 
taste  of  the  classical  sculptor.  Thert;  is, 
however,  in  them  the  same  tendency  to  high 
shoulders  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  in  some  cases  the  shoulders  are 
set  almost  squarely  across  the  body.  In 
most  instances,  however,  the  shoulders  have 
the  proper  droop,  while  the  whole  of  the 
bust  is  an  absolute  model  of  perfection  — 
rounded,  firm,  and  yet  lithe  as  the  body  of  a 
panther. 

There  is  now  before  me  a  large  collection 
of  photographs,  representing  Kaffir  girls  of 
various  ages,  and,  in  sjiite  of  the  invariable 
stiffness  of  photographic  portraits,  they  ex- 
hibit forms  which  might  serve  as  models  for 
any  sculptor.  If  they  could  only  have  been 
photographed  while  engaged  in'  their  ordi- 
nary pursuits,  the  result  would  have  been 
most  artistic,  but  the  very  knowledge  that 
they  were  not  to  move  hand  or  foot  has 
occasioned  them  to  assume  attitudes  quite 
at  variance  with  the  graceful  unconscious- 
ness of  their  ordinary  gestures. 

Besides  the  stiffness  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  there  are  several  points 
which  make  a  really  good  photographic 
portrait  almost  an  impossibility.  In  the 
first  place,  the  sunlight  is  so  I)ri]liant  that 
the  shadows  become  developed  into  black 
l)utches,  and  the  high  lights  into  splashes  of 
white  without  t'ae  least  secondary  shading. 
The  photographer  of  Katlir  life  cannot  put 
his  models  into  a  glass  room  cunningly 
furnished  with  curtains  and  tinted  alass. 
He  must  take  the  camera  into  the  villages, 
photograph  the  inhabitants  as  they  stand 


or  sit  in  the  open  air,  and  make  a  darkened 
hut  act  as  a  developing-teut. 

Taking   the  portrait  properly  is  a  mat- 
ter of  extreme  difficulty.    The  Kaffirs  will 
rub  themselves  with  grease,  and  the  more 
they    shine   the    better   they   are    dressed. 
Nowj  as  every  photographer  knows,  nofh- 
ing  IS  more    perplexing    than   a   rounded 
and  polished  surface  in  the  full  rays  of  the 
sunbeams;  and  if  it  were  only  possible  to  rub 
the  grease  from  the  dark  bodies,  and  dejjrive 
them  of  their  gloss,  the  photographer  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  success.  But  the  Kaf- 
fir ladies,  old  and  young  alike,  think  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  be  dressed  in  their  very  best 
when  their  portraits  are  taken,  and  will  in- 
sist upon  bedizening  themselves  exactly  in 
the  way  which  is  most  destructive  to  pho- 
tography.   They  take  fresh  grease,  and  rub 
their  bodies  until  they  shine  like  a  well-pol- 
ished boot;  they  indue  every  necklace,  girdle, 
bracelet,  or  other  ornament  that  they  can 
muster,  and  not  until  they  are  satisfied  with 
their  personal  appearance  will  they  present 
themselves  to  the  artist.    Even  when  they 
have  done  so,  they  are  restless,  inquisitive, 
and  rather  nervous,  and  in  all  probability  will 
move  their  heads  just  as  the  cap  of  the  lens 
is  removed,  or  will  take  fright  and  run  away 
altogether.    In  the  case  of  the  two  girls  rep- 
resented in  the  illustration,  on  page  25,  the 
photographer  has  been  singularly  fortunate. 
Both   the  girls  belonged  to  the  tribe  com- 
manded   by    the    well-known    chief   Goza, 
whose  portrait  will  be  given  on  a  subsequent 
page.  The  girls  are  clad  in  their  ordinary  cos- 
tume of  every-day  life,  and  in  fact,  when  their 
portraits  were  taken,  were  acting  as  house- 
maids in  the  house  of  an  European  settler. 
Unfortunately,  this    singular    beauty    of 
form  is  very  transient;  and  when  a  girl  has 
attained  to  the  age  at  which  an  English  girl 
is  in  her  full  perfection,  the  Kaffir  girl  has 
begun  to  age,  and  her  firm,  lithe,  and  grace- 
ful form  has  become  fiabby  and  shapiiless. 
In  the  series  of  portraits  which  lias  been 
mentioned,  this  gradual  deterioration  of  form 
is  curiously  evident ;  and  in  one  example, 
which  represents  a  row  of  girls  sitting  un- 
der the  shadeofahut.young  girls  just  twenty 
years  of  agii  look  like  women  of  forty. 

The  chief  drawback  to  a  Kaffir  girl's  beauty 
lies  in  her  face,  which  is  never  a  beauti- 
ful one,  according  to  European  ideas  on 
this  subject.  It  is  mostly  a  pleasant,  good- 
humored  face,  but  the  cheek-bones  are  too 
high,  the  nose  too  wide,  and  the  lips  very 
much  too  large.  The  two  which  have  been 
already  represented  are  by  far  the  most  fa- 
vorable specimens  of  the  collection,  and  no 
one  can  say  that  their  faces  are  in  any  way 
equal  to  their  forms.  It  mav  be  that  their 
short,  crioi>,  harsh,  woolly  hair,  so  different 
from  the  .silken  tresses  of  European  women, 
produces  some  fes-ling  af  dislike  ;  but,  even 
if  they  were  furnished  with  the  finest  and 
most  massive  head  of  hair,  they  could  never 
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be  called  handsome.  People  certainly  do 
get  used  to  their  peculiar  style,  and  some- 
times prefer  tlie  wild  beauty  of  a  Kaffir 
girl  to  the  more  refined,  though  more  in- 
sipid, style-  of  the  European.  Still,  few  En"- 
lishmen  would  think  themselves  flattered 
if  tlieir  faces  were  thought  to  resemble  the 
features  of  a  Kaffir  of  the  same  age,  and  the 
same  rule  will  apply  to  the  women  as  well 
as  to  the  men. 

Unfortunately,  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  Kaffir  women  deteriorate  renders  them 
very  unsightly  objects  at  an  age  in  which 
an  European  woman  is  in  her  prime. 
Among  civilized  nations,  age  often  carries 
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with  it  a  charming  mixture  of  majesty  and 
simplicity,  which  equally  command  our  rev- 
erence  and  our  love.  Among  this  people 
however,  we  find  nothing  in  their  old  age 
to  compensate  for  the  lost  beauty  of  youto 
They  do  not  possess  that  indeiinable  charm 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  old  age  of 
civilized  woman,  nor  is  there  any  vestige  of 
that  spiritual  beauty  which  seems  to  under- 
lie the  outward  form,  and  to  be  even  more 
youthful  than  youth  itself.  Perhaps  one 
reason  for  this  distinction  may  be  the  un- 
cultivated state  of  the  mind;  but,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  in  youth  the  Kaffir 
woman  is  a  sylph,  in  old  age  a  hag. 
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Having  now  described  the  general  .appear- 
ance of  the  Kaffirs  from  chilhood  to  age, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  costume  which  they 
wear,  and  the  ornamcuta  with  which  they 
decorate  their  darlt  persons.  The  material 
of  which  dress  is  made  depends  much  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  country.  In  some 
parts  of  the  world  linen  is  used",  in  another 
silk,  and  in  another  cotton.  In  Southern 
Africa,  however,  and  indeed  throughout  a 
very  largo  portion  of  the  continent,  the 
dress,  whether  of  men  or  women,  is  com- 
posed of  the  skins  and  furs  of  animals. 
The  country  abounds  in  game,  especially  of 
the  antelope  tribe  ;  and  the  antelopes,  the 
zebra.s  and  their  kin,  the  beasts  of  prey,  the 
monkey  tribes  and  the  oxen,  aflbrd  a  vast 
store  from  which  the  Kaffir  can  take  his 
clothing,  and  vary  it  almost  without 
bounds. 

The  Kaffir  is  an  .admirable  dresser  of  furs. 
He  bestows  very  great  p.ains  on  the  process, 
and  arrives  at  a  result  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  the  best,  of  European  furriers, 
with  all  his  means  and  .appliances.  Kaffir 
furs,  even  those  made  from  the  stiff  and  stub- 
born hide  of  the  ox,  are  as  soft  and  pliable  as 
silk;  and  if  they  be  wetted,  they  will  dry 
without  becoming  harsh  and  stift".  For 
large  and  thick  skins  a  peeuli.ar  process  is 
required.  The  skin  of  the  cow,  for  example, 
will  become  as  hard  .as  a  board  when  dry, 
and  even  that  of  the  lion  is  apt  to  be  very 
stiff  indeed  when  dried.  The  process  of 
preparing  such  skins  is  almost  absurdly 
simple  and  expeditious,  while  its  efficacy  is 
such  that  our  best  fur-dre^sscr»  cannot  pro- 
duce such  articles  as  the  Kaffirs  do. 

Supposing  that  a  cow-skin  is  to  be  made 
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into  a  robe,  the  Kaffir  will  ask  two  or  three 
of  his  comrades  to  help  him.  They  all  sit 
round  the  skin,  and  scrape  it  very  carefully, 
until  they  have  removed  every  particle  of 
i'at,  and  have  also  reduced  the  thickness. 
They  then  stretch  it  in  every  direction, 
pulling  against  each  other  with  all  their 
might,  working  it  over  their  knees,  and 
taking  care  that  not  an  inch  of  it  shall 
escape  ivithout  thorough  manipul.ation.  Of 
course  they  talk,  and  sing,  and  smoke,  and 
take  snuff  while  performing  the  task,  which 
is  to  them  a  labor  of  love.  If,  indeed,  it 
were  not,  they  would  not  perform  it,  .but 
hand  it  over  to  their  wives.  When  they 
have  kneaded  it  as  much  as  they  think 
necessary,  thev  proceed  to  another  operation. 
They  take  eight  or  ten  of  (heir  skewer-like 
needles,  and  tie  them  together  in  a  bundle, 
e.ach  man  being  furnished  with  one  of  these 
bundles.  The  points  are  then  jjlaccd  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  skin,  and  the  bundle 
made  to  revolve  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween the  hands.  This  process  tears  up 
the  fibres  of  the  skin,  and  adds  to  its  pliancy, 
besides  raising  a  sort  of  nap,  which  in  some 
of  their  dresses  is  so  thick  and  fine  as  to 
resemble  plush. 

Sometimes,  when  needles  are  scarce,  the 
long  straight  thorns  of  the  acacia  are  tied 
together,  and  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
Although  not  so  strong,  their  natural  points 
are  quite  as  sharp  as  the  artificial  points 
made  of  iron,  and  do  their  work  as  effectu- 
ally. Some  of  my  readers  may  remember 
that  the  naji  on  cloth  is  raised  by  a  method 
cxiictly  similar  in  principle,  the  thorny  seed- 
vessels  of  the  te.asle  thistle  being  fastened 
on  cylinders  and  made  to  revolve  quickly 
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over  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  so  as  to  raise 
a  "  nap  "  wliiuli  (ionceals  tlio  course  of  the 
threads.  Tlicse  acacia  thorns  are  used  for 
a  wonderful  variety  of  purposes,  and  are 
even  pressed  into  the  service  of  personal 
vanity,  being  used  sis  decorations  for  the 
hair  on  festive  occasions. 

The  .skin  is  now  ready  for  the  ingredient 
that  forms  a  succedaneum  for  the  tanpit 
and  that  does  its  work  in  a  very  short  time' 
As  the  re.'idur  is  perhaps  aware,  the  acacia 
IS  one  ot  the  commonest  trees  in  Southern 
Africa.    Tlio  sap  of  the  tree  is  of  a  very  as- 
tringent character,  and  communicates   its 
properties  to  the  bark  througii  whicli  it  per- 
colates.   In  consequence,  the  white  inhabi- 
tants of  Southern  Africa  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  bark  of  the  acacia  just  as  in  En<T- 
laiifl  we  use  the  bark  of  the  oak,  and  find 
that  it  produces  a  similar  effect  upon  skins 
that   are  soaked    in  a  strong  solution  of 
acacia  bark  m  water.    The  native,  however 
does  not  use   the   bark  for    this    purpose' 
ueitiier  does  he  practise  the  long  and  tedious 
process  of  tanning  which  is  in  use  amon" 
ourselves.    The  acacia  tree  supplies  for  him 
a  material  which  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
ataupit  and  does  not  require  above  a  frac- 
tion of  the  tune  that  is  employed  in  ordinary 
tanninii;  •' 
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Ihe  acacia  trees  are  constantly  felled  for 
all  .sorts  of  purposes.  Tlie  hard  wood  is 
UHOd  in  native  architecture,  in  making  th, 


leuco  round  a  kraal,  in  making  wagon  poles 
and    ill  many  similar    modes.      The    root 
and  stuinp  are  left  to  rot  in  the  ground,  and 
tlianksto  the  peculiar  climate  and  tlie  at-, 
tacks  ot  insects,  they  soon  rot  away,  and  can  ! 
be  crumbled  with  the  fingers  into  a  reddish 
yellow  powder.      This    powder    is    higlilv 
astringent,  and  is  used  by  tiie  Kaffirs  for 
dressiiijrtiioir  furs,  and  is'applied  by  assid- 
uous rubbing  in  with  the  hand.    Afterward 
a  little  grease  is  added,  but  not  much,  and 
this  is  also  rubbed  in  very  carefully  with 
tlio  hand. 

A  laiv,'e  kaross  is  always  worn  with  the 

turij  side  inward,  and  there  is  a  mode  of 

putting  It  on  which  is  considered  hic-hlv 

fashionable.     If  the  robe  is  composed  of 

several  skins,— say,  for  example,  those  of 

the  jackal  or  leopard,  — the  heads  kro  placed 

t  il'  ^^^'Z  ■■^l"""  "1°  "PPei-  margin.     When 

I  ttio  Kaftir  indues  his  kaross,  he  folds  this 

'  edge  over  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cape,  and 

puts  It  on  ,n  sucli  a  way  that  the  fur-clad 

fiea'ls  fall  in  a  row  over  his  shoulders. 

1  he  rapidity  with  which  a  Kaffir  will  pre- 
pare a  sinall  skin  is  reallv  surprising.  Ono 
et  iny  fnoiuls  was  travelling  in  Soutliern 
Africa,  and  saw  a  jackal  cantering  alon<r 
looking  out  for  food.  Presently,  he  came 
across  the  scent  of  somo  steaks  that  were 
J  being  cooked,  .and  came  straisht  toward  the 
wa-on,  thinking  only  of  food',  and  heedless  ' 
of  danger.  One  of  the  Kaffirs  in  attendance 
ion  the  wagou  saw  the  animal,  picked  up  a 


large  stone,  and  awaited  his  cominfr  As  hn 
was  uearing  the  fire,  the  Kaffir  Tlun-  the 
stone  with  such  a  good  aim  that  the  aniiS 
was  knocked  over  and  8tunne<l.  The  wa™on 
started  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from  that  t  m, 
and  the  Kaffir  who  kille.l  the  Si  \ru^ 
seen  wearing  the  animal's  dressed  skin 
Ihe  skin  of  this  creature  is  very  much  prized 
for  robes  and  similar  purposes,  as  it  is  thick 
and  solt,  and  the  rich  black  mottlings  alon-^ 

I  have  before  me  a  beautiful  example  of  a 
kaross  or  cloak,  made  from  the  skins  of  the- 
meerkat,  one  of  the  South  African  ichneut 
nons..     It  18  a  pretty  creature,  the  coat 

Sf.r^*  ^'"*  *^"'''.^"''  thegene'ral  color  a 
1  eddish  tawny,  variegated  in   some   si.eci- 
mens  by  dark  mottlings  along  tlie  b.ack  and 
fading  off  into  gray  abng  the  flanks.    'The 
kaross  consists  of  thirty-six  skins,  which  are 
sewed   together   as  neatly  ns  any  furrier 
could  sew  them.    The  meerkat,  bt^n-  very 
tenacious  of  life,  does  not  succumb  "ealil/ 
and  accordingly  there    is  scarcely  a  skin 
which  has  not  been  pierced  in  one  or  more 
places  by  the  spear,  fn  some  instances  ToZ- 
lug  holes  through    which  a  man's  fin-or 
could  easily  be  passed.    In  one  skin  there 
are  hve  holes,  two  of  them  of  considerable 
si.e     Yet,  when  the  k.aross  is  viewed  upon 
the  hairy  sue,  not  a  sign  of  a  hole  is  visible 
With  singular  skill,  the   K.altir  fu.-dressCi- 
has  'let  ,n"  circular  pieces  of  skin  cut  from 
another  animal,  and  done  it  so  well  that  no 
one  would  .suspect  that  there  had  been  anv 
luiury  to   the    skin.      The    care    taken  in 
choosing  the  color  is  very  remarkable,  bj- 
cause    he  fur  of  the  meerkat  is  extreme^ 
variable  in  color,  and  it  must  have  been 
necessary  to  compare  a  considerable  number 
ofskins m  order  to  find  one  that  was  of 
exactly  the  right  shade. 
The  mantle  in  question  is  wonderfullv 

Ifinl^  Z^u'  'r^'''^'  ^'•'•^^  ""  one  won  -d 
think  t  capable  of  imparting  much  warmth 
until  he  has  tried  it.  I  always  use  it  n 
journeys  in  cold  weather,  finding  that  it  can 
be  packed  in  much  less  sp.ace  than  an  or.li- 
nary  railw.ay  rug,  that  it  is  liglKor  to  carry 
and  IS  wariner  and  more  comfortable. 

edge  of  skin-dressing  and  tailoring-  there 
are  some  who  greatly  surpass  their  comT)an- 
lons,  and  are  popularly  known  as  "  kaross 
makers."      It  is  easy  to  t  >11    at  a  .™ 

S.V  Trm^"™"!^*  ^^  tlieu-orkof  anordi: 
nary  Kaffir,  or  of  a  regiil.ir  kaross  maker 
The  kaross  which  has  been  noticed  Jmh 
a  good  example  of  both  styles,  whieh  can 
h.  ifi'/l°""''°'^  "^  ""^'^y  l^y  the' touch  asS 


the  sight 


When  a  kaross  maker  sets  to  work  he 
takesthe  two  pi.,.,  of  the  fur  which  ],!;'i,;!s 
to  join  and  places  thorn  together  with  the 
hairy  side  inward,  and  the  edges  exactly 
matching  each  other.    He  then  repeatedly 
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passes  his  long  needle  between  the  two 
pieces,  ao  as  to  press  the  hair  downward 
and  prevent  it  from  being  caught  in  tlie 
tliroad.  He  tlicn  bores  a  few  holes  in  a  line 
with  each  other,  and  passes  the  sinew  libre 
tlirougli  them,  casting  a  single  hitch  over 
eiicli  liole,  but  leaving  tlie  thread  loose. 
When  lie  has  made  two  or  tliree  such  holes 
and  passed  the  thread  through  them,  ho 
draws  them  tight  in  regular  sii-icession,  so 
that  lie  produces  a  sort  of  lock-stituh,  and  his 
work  will  not  become  loose,  even  thou"h  it 
may  be  cut  repeatedly.  Finally,  he  rubs  (hnvn 
the  seam,  and,  when  properly  done,  the  two 
edges  lie  as  Hat  as  if  they  were  one  8iu"-le 
piece  of  skin.  ° 

In  the  kaross  before  mentioned,  the  orii^- 
inal  maker  was  not  one  of  the  professed 
tailors,  but  thought  that  he  could  do  jill  the 
plain  sewing  himself.  Accordingly,  the 
seams  which  connect  the  various  skins  are 
rather  rudely  done,  being  merely  sewed  over 
and  over,  and  are  in  consequence  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  skins.  But  the  vari- 
ous patches  that  were  required  in  order  to 
complete  the  garment  in  ita  integrity  needed 
ranch  more  careful  work,  and  this  portion 
of  the  work  has  been  therefore  intrusted  to 
one  of  the  professed  kaross  makers.  The 
difterence  of  the  seams  is  at  once  apparent 
those  made  by  the  unskilled  workman  bein.' 
raised,  harsh,  and  stiff;  while  those  made  by 
the  professional  are  quite  flat,  and  look  ex- 
actly like  the  well-known  lock-stitch  of  our 
sewing  machines. 

A  singularlv  handsome  specimen  of  a 
kaross  is  now  before  me.  It  is  made  of  the 
skins  of  the  gray  jackal,  and,  although  not  so 
attractive  to  European  eyes  as  if  it  had  been 
inade  from  the  skin  of  the  black-backed 
jackal,  is,  in  a  Kaffir's  estimation,  a  far  more 
valuable  article,  inasmuch  as  the  gray 
species  is  much  rarer  than  the  black- 
backed. 

The  man  who  designed  this  kaross  may 
fairly  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  artist,  it 
is  five  feet  three  inches  in  depth,  and  very 
nearly  six  feet  in  width,  and  therefore  a 
considerable  number  of  skins  have  been  used 
in  making  it.  But  the  skins  have  not 
merely  been  squared  and  then  sewed  to- 
gether, the  manufacturer  having  in  his  mind 
a  very  bold  design.  Most  persons  are  aware , 
that  in  the  majority  of  animals,  the  jackal 
included,  the  skin  is  darkest  along  the  back, 
a  very  dark  stripe  runs  along  the  spine,  and 
that  the  fur  fades  into  whitish  gray  upon 
the  flanks  and  under  the  belly.  The  kaross 
maker  has  started  with  the  idea  of  forming 
the  cloak  on  the  same  principle,  and  making 
iriook  aa  if  it  were  composed  of  one  large 
skin.  Accordingly,  he  has  selected  the 
darkest  skins  for  the  centre  of  the  kaross,  and 
arranged  them  so  that  they  fade  away  into 
gray  at  the  edges.  This  is  done,  not  by 
merely  putting  the  darker  skins  in  the 
middle,  and  the  lighter  toward  the  edges, 


but  by  cutting  the  skins  into  oblong  pieces 
of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  sewiii"  them 
together  so  neatly  that  the  lines  of  junction 
are  quite  invisible.  All  the  heads  are  set  in 
a  row  along  the  upper  edges,  and,  being 
worked  verv  flat,  can  bo  turned  over,  and 
lorm  a  kind  of  cape,  as  ha.s  iilteady  been 
mentioned.  The  lower  edge  of  the' kaross 
lia.s  a  very  handsome  appearance,  the  "ray 
color  of  the  fur  rapidly  deepening  intobfack, 
which  makes  a  broad  stripe  some  lour  inches 
in  depth.  This  is  obtained  by  takin<'  the 
skill  of  the  paws,  which  are  very  black,  and 
sewing  them  to  the  cajjc  of  the  mantle. 

Of  course,  a  Kaffir  has  no  knowledge  of 
gloves,  but  there  are  seasons  when  he  really 
wants  some  covering  for  his  hands.    A  crea- 
ture of  the  sun,  he  cannot  endure  cold;  and 
in  weather  when  the  white  men  are  walking 
in  their  lightest  clothing  and  exulting  in 
the    unaccustomed    coolness,  the    Kaffir  is 
wrajjped   in  his  thickest  kaross,    cowering 
over  the  fire,  and  absolutely  paralyzed,  both 
bodily  and  mentally,  witli    the    cold.     He 
thereionj    makes    certain    additions  to  his 
kaross,  and  so  forms  a  kind  of  shelter  for  the 
hands.    About  two  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
kaross,  and  on  the  outer  edges,  are  a  pair  of 
small  wings  or  projections,  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  eight  inches  in  width.    When 
the  Kaffir  puts  on  the  kaross,  he  doubles  the 
upper  i)art  to  form  the  cape,  turns  the  furry 
side  withm,  grasps  one   of  these  win<'lets 
with  each  hand,  and  then  wraps  it  round 
his    shoulders.    The    hands  are  thus    pro- 
tected from  the  cold,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  completely  covered.    The  kaross 
descends  as  far  as  the  knees  in  front,  and  is 
about  a  foot  longer  at  the  sides  and  at  the 
back.    The  whole   edge  of  the    kaross  is 
bound  on  the  inside  with  a  narrow  band  of 
thin,  but  very  strong  membrane,  and  is  thus 
rendered  less  liable  to  be  torn.    The  mem- 
brane is  obtained  as  follows.    A   skin    of 
some  animal,  usually  one  of  the  antelopes,  is 
rolled  up  and  buried  in  the  ground  until  a 
certain  amount  of  putrefaction  takes  place 
It  is  then  removed,  and  the  Kaffir  splits  it 
by  introducing  his  knife,  and  then,  with  a 
quick  jerk,  strips  off"  the  membranous  skin. 
If  it  does  not  seijarate  easily,  the  skin  is  re- 
placed in  the  ground,  and  left  for  a  day  or 
two  longer. 

This  fine  specimen  was  brought  from 
Southern  Africa  by  Mr.  Christie,  who  has  had 
it  in  constant  use  as  a  railway  rug  and  for  sim- 
ilar purposes  for  some  fourteen  years,  and  it  is 
still  as  serviceable  as  ever.  I  ought  to  men- 
tion that  both  this  and  my  own  kaross  were 
made  by  Bechuanas,  and  not  by  Zulus,  the 
latter  tribe  always  using  for  their  kaross  a 
single  hide  of  an  ox  dressed  soft.  The 
peculiar  mode  of  manipulating  a  hide  when 
dressing  it  is  called  "braying,"  perhaps  be- 
cause it  bears  some  resemblnnco  to  the 
"braying"  or  rubbing  of  a  substance  in  a 
mortar,  as  distinguished  from  pounding  it. 
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NEEDLES  AND   SHEATHS. 


A  handful  of  the  hide  is  taken  in  each  hand 
and  gatliered  up,  so  as  to  form  two  or  three 
wrinkles  on  the  llesliy  side.  The  wrinkles 
are  then  rubbed  on  each  otlier,  with  a  pecu- 
liar twisting  movement,  which  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  gizzard  in  grain- 
eating  birds. 

Of  similar  skins  the  Kaffir  makes  a  kind 
of  bag  in  which  he  puts  his  pipe,  tol)acco, 
and  various  other  little  comforts.    This  ba" 
whieli  is  popularly  called  a  knapsack,  de- 
serves more  rightly  the  name  of  haversack 
as  it  IS  not  carried  on  the  back,  but  sluu'r  t() 
the  side.    It  is  made  of  the   skin  of  some 
small  animal,  such  as  a  hare  or  a  hyrax  and 
is  formed  in  a  very  simple  manner.     When 
the  Kalllr  has  killed  the  animal,  ho  strips  olf 
the  skin  by  making  a  cut,  not  .along    tlio 
belly,  as  is  the  usual  fashion,  but  from  one 
hind  leg  to  the  other.     By  dint  of  pushin-' 
and  pulling,   lie   contrives  to  strip  off  the 
.skin,  and  of  course  turns  it  inside  out  in  so 
doing,  much  as  is  the  case  when  a  taxider- 
inist  skiiLS  a  snake  or  frog.    The  skin  is  then 
•l)rayed"  in  the  ordinary  fashion,  while  the 
tiirryside  is  inward;  and  when  this  opera- 
tion IS  completed,  the  mouth,  ears  and  eye- 
lids are  sewed  up,  and  it  is  then  reversed  so 
as  to  bring  the  fur  outward.    Straps  are 
attached  to  the  two  hind  legs,  so  that  the 
wearer  can  sling  the  bag  over  his  shoulder, 
llie  natives  put  these  bags  to  all  kinds  of 
uses,  some  of  them  being  rather  odd  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas.    It  has  been  mentioned  that 
the  pipe,  tobacco,  and  other  little  articles 
which  a  Kaffir  has,  are  kept  in  the  bao'.  If  ner- 
chance,  the  wearer  should  discover  a  bees' 
nest,  he  empties  his  "  knapsack,"  turns  it  in- 
.side  out,  shakes  it  well  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  scraps  of  tobacco  and  other  debris  of  a 
Kaffir  s  pouch,  and  then  proceeds  to  attack 
the    bees.      When    he    has    succeeded    in 
reaching  the  honeycombs,  he  removes  them 
Irom  the  nest,  puts  them  into  the  bag,  and 
goes  off  with  his  prize,  regardless  of  the  state 
luwh.ch  the  Ulterior  of  the  bag  will  be  left. 
The  skill  of  the  Kaffir  in  sowfng  fur  is  the 
more  notable  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  peculiar  needle  and  thread  which 
he  u.ses     The  needle  is  not  in  the  lea^t  like 
Uie  delicate,  slender  articles  employed  bv 
*.uropean  seamstresses.    In  the  first  place 
it  has  no  eye;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  more 
like  a  skewer  than  a  needle.     If  any  of  my 
classical  readers  will  recall  to  their  minds 
lie  "  stylus  "  wWch  the  ancients  used  instead 

As  the  Kaffir  likes  to  carry  his  needle 

bout  with  him,heniakesaslieath  or  case 

vitf'ru.  ^'-"^  '\  S'''''  ^''^"^'.V  in  these 

f.2?i  ?    ''i?°  ""oWoA  round  the  needle,  and 
si'wed  together  at  the  edges. 

Thu  most  oruauieutal  needle  that  I  have 
seen  was  brought  to  England  by  the  late 
il.  Jackson,  Esq.,  who  kindly  placed  it  and 
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the  rest  of  his  valuable  coUoction  at  my  dis- 
posal.  This  needle  is  represented  at  tl<r.  1 
in  the  illustration  "Kaffir  needles,"  pa-^o^ya' 
It  is  of  the  ordinary  shajie,  though  niueh 
larger  than  most  that  are  used;  but  it  is 
upon  the  sheath  and  its  ornamcnls  that  the 
proud  owner  has  lavished  his  powers.  The 
•slieath  is  nuule  of  leather   but  is  modelled 


into  a  curious  pattern,  wliicli  may  be  easily 
imitated.     Koll  up  a  tube  of  paper,  about 
tlie  third  ol  an  inch  in  diameter.    At  an 
inch  from  the  end,  pinch  it  tightly  between 
tlie   right   thumb  and    linger,   until    it    is 
.scpieezed   liat.      Still    retaining    the    crasn 
pinch  it  with  the  left  hand  just  below  the 
hnger  and  thumb  of  the  right,  and  at  ri'dit 
angles  to  them.    Proceed  in  this  manner 
until    the  whole  of   it  has   been    pinched 
I  hen,  if  we  suppose  that  the  tube  is  made  of 
raw  hide  tlioroughlY  wetted,  that  a  well  oiled 
needle  18  placed  in  it,  and  that  the  leather  is 
worked  carefully  upon  the  needle  so  as  to 
make  a  slieathj  ornamented  with  flattened 
projections  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  we 
shall  see  how  the  sheath  is  made. 

The  string  of  beads  by  which  it  is  hunc 
aroumt  tho  neck  is  put  together  with  great 
taste.    The  pale-tinted  beads  are  wliite  with 
rings  of  scarlet,  and  the  others  are  blue  with 
large  spots  of  white,  the  whole  forniiu"  a  very 
artistic  contrast  with  the  skin  of  the  mmvr 
The  best  point  of  this  needle  case  is,  bow- 
ever,  the  ornament  which  hangs  to  it  just 
l>.y  the  head  of  tho  needle.    This  is  a  piece 
ot  rhinocoros  horn,  cut  into  the  shape  of  a 
buffalo  head  and  part  of  the  neck  — very 
much,  iiijiced,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  for 
the  handle  of  a  seal.    The  skill  with  which 
the  artist— for  he  really  deserves  the  name 
—  has  manipulated  this  stubborn  substance 
IS  really  admirable.    The  sweej)  of  the  ani- 
mal s  horna  is  hit  off  with  a  boldness  of  lino 
and  a  freedom  of    execution    that    would 
scarcely  bo  expected  from  a  sava'^e     That 
he  should  make  an  accurate  repriTseutotion 
ot  the  animal  was  likely  enough,  consider- 
ing his  familiarity  with  the  subject,  but  that 
10  should  be  able  to  carve  with  his  assa-^ai- 
blade  so  artistic  a  design  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  from  him. 

By  the  side  of  this  needle  hangs  another 
which  I  have  introduced  because  the  sheath' 
instead  of  being  made  of  leather,  is  a  wooden 
tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  guarded  at 
both  ends  by  a  thong  of  raw  hide  rolled 
round  it. 

As  the  Kaffirs  employ  needles  of  this 
description,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot 
use  the  same  kind  of  thread  as  ourselves 
since  a  cotton  thread  would  not  make  ita' 
way  through  the  leather,  and  therefore  the 
Kaffir  has  recourse  to  the  animal  kin.-- 
dom  for  his  thread  as  well  as  for  his  "ar- 
nients.  The  thread  is  made  of  the  sinews 
of  various  animals,  the  best  being  made  of 
tlie  sinews  taken  from  the  neck  of  a  glrafte 
One  ol  these  bundles  of  thread  is  now  be 
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fore  mc,  and  a  cuHoub  article  it  is— Htiff, 
anj;iiiiir,('liislic,  and  witli  an  invinciblo  tua- 
dciu;y  to  l)econi(!  ciitanjfled  iiinong  tlio  other 
ol>je(rlH  of  llio  ooUcolidn.  Few  personM  to 
whom  it  is  aliown  I'or  tlio  lii-flt  time  will 
believe  tliiit  it  in  thri^iid,  and  mostly  I'unoy 
thill  I  aui  lying  to  take  advantage  of  their 
ignoranee. 

When  this  strange  thread  is  wanted  for 
UM\  it  is  sletped  in  iiot  water  until  it  is 
(luite  soft,  and  is  then  beaten  between  two 
smooth  stones.  This  process  causes  it  to 
seiumite  into  lllaiueiUs,  which  can  be  ob- 
Uiined  of  almost  any  degree  of  strength  or 
Ihieuess.  The  sinew  thus  furnishes  a  tliread 
of  astonishing  streugth  when  compared  with 
its  diameter,  sur])assing  even  the  silk  grass 
of  Guiiuia  in  that  respect. 

When  a  Ivaflir  wishes  to  sew,  ho  prepares 
some  of  this  thread,  squats  on  the  ground, 
tiikes  his  needle,  and  bores  two  little  holes 
in  the  edges  of  the  garment  on  which  ho  is 
working.    He  theni)ushes  the  thread  through 
tlie  holes  thus  made,  and  makes  two  more 
lioles  opi)osite   each  other.      He  continues 
to  draw  the  stitches  tight  as  he   proceeds, 
and  thus  gets  on  with  his  work  at  a  rate 
which  would  certainlv  not  pay  a  seamstress 
in  this  country,  but  which  is  very  well  suited 
to  Africa,  where  time  is  not  of  the  least  value. 
As  he  works  with  wet  sinew  upon  M'et  hide, 
it  naturally  follows  that,  in  the  process  of 
*li'y'"o'    tlie    seams    become    enormouslj- 
strengthened,    the    stitches    being    drawn 
tightly  by  the  contraction  of  sinew,  and  the 
contraction  of  tlie  hide  forcing  the  stitches 
deeply  into  its  own  substance,  and  almost 
blending  them  togctluu-.     So,  although  the 
work  is  done  very  slowly,  one  of  our  sewing 
machines  being  equal  to  a  hundred  Kaliirs, 
or  thereabouts,  in  point  of  speed,  it  is  done 
with  a  degree  of  etllcacy  that  no  machine 
can  cverapiu-oach.    I  have  in  my  collection 
very  many  examples  of  Kallir  sewing,  and 
in  every  iustauce  the  firmness  and  solidity 
of  the  workmanship  arc  admirable.    Their 
fur-sewing  is  really  wonderful,  for  they  use 
very  close  stitches,  very  line  thread,  and 
join  the  pieces  so  perfectly  that  the  set  of 
the  hairs  is  not  disturbed,  and  a  number  of 
pieces  will  look  and  feel  exactly  as  if  they 
were  one  single  skin. 

We  will  begin  an  account  of  Kaffir  dress 
with  the  ordinary  costume  of  a  man.  Until 
he  a])proaches  manhood,  the  Kafiir  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  so  supertluous  a  lux- 
ury as  dross.  He  maj  wear  beads  and  orna- 
ments, but  he  is  not  troubled  with  dress  in 
our  acceptation  of  the  word.  "When  he 
becomes  a  man,  however,  he  assumes  the 
peculiar  apron  which  m.ay  bo  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  any  of  the  illustrations  of  Kaffir 
men.  This  garment  is  intended  to  represent 
the  tnils  of  animals,  and  by  Europeans  is 
generally  called  by  that  name.  Thus,  instead 
of  saying  that  a  man  has  put  on  his  dress  or 
his  apron,  he  is  said  to  have  put  on  his 


"  tails."  It  is  notable,  by  tlio  way,  that  this 
form  of  dress  extends  over  a  considerable 
l)art  of  Africa,  and  is  common  to  both  sexes 
though  the  details  are  carried  out  in  a  dif- 
ferent nuiuner.  The  principal  is  a  belt 
round  the  waist,  with  a  numtHr  of  thongs 
d(!pending  from  it,  and  we  find  this  charac- 
teristic dress  as  far  northward  as  Egyjjt. 
Indeed,  strings  or  thongs  foim  a  considera- 
ble portion,  not  only  of  a  Kaffir's  dress,  but 
of  his  ornaments,  as  will  l)e  seen  presently. 
The  apron  of  the  men  is  called  "isinene." 
and  is  conventionally  supposed  to  be  made 
of  the  tails  of  slain  leopards,  lions,  or  buffa- 
loes, and  to  bo  a  trophy  of  the  wearer's  cour- 
age as  well  as  a  mark  of  his  taste  in  dress. 
Much  a  costume  is  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  seen;  there  being  but  few  Kaliirs 
who  have  killed  enough  of  these  ferocious 
beasts  to  make  the  "isinene"  of  their  tails. 
I  have  one  which  waa  presented  to  mo 
by  Captain  Drayson,  K.A.,  who  bought  it, 
together  with  manj;  other  objects,  alter  the 
late  Kaffir  war.  It  is  represented  by  fig.  1  in 
the  illustr.ation  of  "  Costume  "  on  ])age  33.  It 
is  made  of  strips  of  monkey  skin,  each  about 
an  inch  ami  a  half  in  width.  These  strips 
have  been  snipped  half  through  on  either 
side  alternate^,  and  then  twisted  so  as  to 
make  furry  cyhiiders,  having  the  hair  on  the 
outside,  and  being  fixed  in  that  position  until 
dry  and  tolerably  stiff.  There  are  fourteen 
of  these  strips,  each  being  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  but  those  in  the  middle  exceed- 
ing the  others  by  an  inch  or  two. 

The  strips  or  "  tails  "  are  gathered  together 
above,  and  sewed  firmly  to  a  broad  belt  of 
tlic  same  material,  wluch  is  so  covered  with 
red  and  white  beads  that  the  leather  cannot 
be  seen.  Across  the  belt  are  two  rows  of 
conical  brass  l)uttons,  exactly  identical  with 
those  that  decorate  the  jacket  of  the  modern 
'•  i)age."  These  brass  buttons  seem  to  charm 
a  Kaliir's  heart.  He  cannot  have  too  many 
of  them,  and  it  is  his  delight  and  pride  to 
keep  them  burnished  to  the  highest  amount 
of  polish  which  brass  will  take.  I  have 
various  specimens  of  dress  or  ornament 
formerly  belonging  to  Kaflirs  of  both  sexes, 
and,  in  almost  every  instance  where  the  ar-  . 
tide  has  been  very  'carefully  made,  at  least 
one  brass  button  is  attached  to  it. 

As  long  as  the  Kaffir  stands  or  sits,  the 
"isinene"  hnngs  rather  gracefully,  and  re- 
minds the  spectator  of  the  sporran  or  skin 
pouch,  which  forms  part  of  the  Highlander's 
dress.  But  when  he  runs,  especially  when 
he  is  rushing  at  full  speed,  the  tails  fly 
about  in  all  directions,  and  have  a  most 
ludicrous  ellect,  almost  as  if  a  bundle  of 
living  eels  or  snakes  had  been  tied  round 
the  man's  waist.  If  a  Kaffir  should  be  too 
lazy  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  so  elabo- 
rate a  set  of  "tails,"  he  merely  cuts  his  "isi- 
nene "  out  of  a  piece  of  skin.  An  example  .of 
this  kind  of  api'ou  is  seen  lu  the  iihistration, 
"  Dolls,''  33d  page,  which  represents  a  pair 
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of  ttifurcn,  a  Kafflr  and  hln  wifo,  mwln  hy  the 
iitttivus  out  of  IcuthtT.  Ileio  tliu  riuili!  Jig- 
urc,  on  tlic  rixlit.  Im  «hown  uh  weurinir  the 
isinono,  and  liavinu  Ih^hUIvh  h  Hliort  kurosM 
or  cloak,  over  IiIh  HhonldorH.  TIushu  ll>rurcM 
uri!  in  my  own  (lollcction,  and  will  be  nioro 
parlictiliirly  (Ip8(;rib(-d  wluin  wo  conio  to  tho 
(in'M.s  of  Kallir  funial('»i. 

Most  of  tho  inon  wiuir  a  nin>ilar  dunllcato 
of  tills  apron,  which  fallM  Ix'iund,  and  cor-' 
rospoiids  with  tho  i.sinoni';  this  Hccond  apron 
is  ciilitnl  tiio  "  UMUicha,"  and  is  mostly  miwl(\ 
ofon(!pi(!<-o  of  skin.  Its  wmo  is  not,  how- 
ever, universal,  and  indeed,  wlien  in  IiIh 
own  kraal  or  vilhi«e,  tlie  Kattlr  does  not 
trouble  himself  alwut  cither  isineno  or 
uinuuiia,  and  considers  himself  quite  sulH- 
ciently  clothed  with  a  necklace  and  a  snutr 
box. 
An  illustration  on  page  117,  ffivca  a  good 
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idea  ot  the  appearance  presented  by  a  Kaffir 
ot  rank  in  his  ordinary  dress.     It  'is  a  por- 
trait of  (}()za,  tho   well-known   Zulu  chief 
whose    name   came    prominently    forward' 
(luring  tho   visit  of  Prince   Allj'ert  to  the 
tape.      lie  is  one   of  tho    most   powerful 
chiefs  of  tho   Zulu   tribe,  ami   can  at  any 
moment  summon  into  the  field  his  live  or 
six  thousand  trained  and  armed  warriors, 
let  in  ordinary  life  ho  is  not  to  bo  distin- 
guished Irom  tlu)  meanest  of  his  subjects 
ijy  any  distinction  of  dress.    An  ex'peri'- 
eiiced  eye  would,  however,  detcict  his  rank 
at  a  siii<'le  jjlance,  even  though  ho  were  not 
even  clad  in  his  "  tails."    tie  i.s  fat,  and 
none  but  chiefs  arc  fat  in  Kafflrland.     In 
act,  none  but  chiefs  have  tho  opportunity 
l)ecause  tho  inferior  men  are  forced  to  such 
constantly  active  employment,  and  live  on 
such  irregular  nourishment,  that  they  have 
no  opportunity  of  accumulating  fat. 
Hut  a  chief  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 


except  to  give  his  onhm,  and  if  thoao  ordem 
are    within    human   caiiacity    they   will  bo 
executed.      Tchaka  onco  ordered   his  war- 
riors to  cat(dj  a  lion  with  their   unarmed 
hands,  and  they  did  it,  losing,  of  course 
many  of  their  ninnl)er  in  tho  exploit.    Tho 
ch  ef  can  eat  beef  and  porridge  all  day  long 
f  ho  likes,  and  he  mostly  does  like.      Also 
he  can  drink  as  much  licser  jw  ho  chooses' 
an.    always  has  a  large  vessel  at  hand  full 
of  that  beverage.     I'anda,  the  king  of  tho 
/Oiilii  tribes,  wa«  notable   for  being  bo  fat 
that  he  could  hardly  waddle  ;  but"  an  the 
reader  will  soon  bo  preHcnted  with  a  por- 
trait  of  this  doubly  great  monarch,  uothliiff 
more  need  be  said  about  him.  * 

As  to  (ioza,  ho   is  a  wealthy  man,  nos- 
sessing  vast  herds  of  cattle,  besides  a  great 
number  of  wives,   who,  as    far  as  can   be 
judged  by  tludr  portraits  an,  not  beautiful 
according  to  European  ideas  of  beauty  but 
are  each  representatives  of  a  considerable 
number  of  cows,     lie  wields   undisputed 
sway  over  many  thousands  of  8ul)|ects,  and 
takes  tnI)Uto  from  them.     Yet  lie  dresses 
on  ordinary  occasions  like  one  of  liis  n^vu 
NubJecLs,  and  his  house  is  just  one  of  tho 
ordinary    luts  of  which  a  village  is  com- 
posed.    When  he   wishes    to   appear   ofti- 
cia lly,  ho    alters    his    style   of  dress,  and 
makes  really  a  splendid  ajjuearance  in  all 
the  poinp  of  barbaric  magnificence.      Also 
when  he  mixes  with  civilization,  he  likes 
to  bo  civilized    in   dress,  and    makes   his 
appearancu  dressed  as  an  Englishman,  in  a 
silk  hat  a  scarlet  coat,  and  ja.ikboots  and 
attended  m  his  rides  by  an  aide-de-cami) 
dressed  m  a  white-plumed  cocked  hat,  ami 
nothing  else.  ' 

A  portrait  of  Goza  in  his  full  war-dress  is 
given  m  the  chapter  that  treats  of  Kafflr 
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As  to  the  ornaments  which  a  Kattir  man 
wears,  they  may  bo  summed  up  in  three 
words  —  beads,  buttons,  and  strings,  all  three 
being  often  enii)loyed  in  the  manufacture  of 
one  ornament.  All  the  beads  come  from 
Europe,  and  there  is  as  much  fashion  in 
them  as  in  jewelry  among  civilized  nations. 
The  Kaffirs  will  have  nothing  to  do  vrith 
beads  that  do  not  form  a  good  contrast  witli 
the  dark  skin  of  the  wearer,  so  that  beads 
which  would  be  thought  valuable,  even  in 
England,  would  be  utterly  contemned  by 
the  poorest  Kaffir.  Dark  blue,  for  example, 
are  extremely  unfashionable,  while  light 
azure  blue  are  in  great  favor.  Those 
beads  which  contain  white  and  red  are  the 
most  valued;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
make  beads  which  would  have  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  snow,  or  the  fiery  hue  of  the 
scarlet  verbena,  almost  any  price  might  be 
obtained  for  them  in  Kaffirland. 

The  capriciousness  of  fashion  is  quite  as 
great  among  the  Kaffirs  as  among  Euro- 
peans, and  the  bead  trade  is,  therefore,  very 
precarious,  beads  which  would  have  been 

Eurchased  at  a  very  high  price  one  year 
eing  scarcely  worth  their  freight  in  the 
next.  Still,  there  is  one  rule  which  may 
always  guide  those  who  take  beads  as  a 
medium  of  barter  among  savases.  The 
beads  should  always  contrast  boldly  with  the 
color  of  the  skin.  Now,  the  averaae  color 
of  a  Kattir  is  a  very  dark  chocolate';  and  if 
the  intended    trader   among    these    tribes 
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wishes  to  make  a  successful  speculation,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  have  a  lay  figure 
painted  of  a  Kaffir's  color,  and  try  the  eftect 
of  the  beads  upon  the  image.  Beads  cannot 
be  too  brilliant  foi  a  savage,  and  almost  any 
smail  articles  which  will  take  a  hinjli  polis)i 
and  flash  w^ell  in  the  sunshine  will  find  a 
market. 

Having  procured  his  beads,  either  by  ex- 
change of  goods  or  by  labor,  the  Kaffir  pro- 
ceeds to  adorn  himself  with  them.  Iii  a 
photograph  before  me,  representing  a^roup 
of  young  warriors  belonging  to  Goza's 
army,  three  of  the  men  have  round  their 
necks  strings  of  beads  which  must  weigh 
several  pounds,  while  another  has  a  broad 
belt  of  beads  passing  over  the  shoulder  just 
like  the  sash  of  a  light  infantry  officer. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  them  is  in 
strings  round  the  neck,  but  a  Kaffir  of  inge- 
nuity devises  various  other  fashions.  If  lie 
has  some  very  large  and  very  white  beads, 
he  will  tie  tliem  round  his  forehead,  just 
over  his  eyebrows,  allowing  some  of  them  to 
dangle  over  his  nose,  and  others  on  either 
side  of  the  eyes.  In  "Kaffir  ornaments  "  on 
page  33,  fig.'  1,  is  shown  a  sash  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, though  it  is  not  made  wholly  of 
beads.  Its  groundwork  is  a  vast  number  of 
small  strings  laid  side  by  side,  and  bound  at 
intervals  bv  bands  of  different  eolfiro.d  boid.- 
those  toward  the  ends  being  white,  and  the 
others  scarlet,  pink,  or  green.    Its  length  is 
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about  eight  feet.  A  small  portion  is  given  on 
an  enlar^'cd  scale,  to  sliow  the  mode  of  struc- 
ture. The  other  articles  belong  to  female 
costume,  and  will  bo  described  presently 

Tlie  group  of  ornaments  illustrated  upon 
page  33  is  very   interesting,  and   is  taken 
from   specimens    kindly   leiit    mo    by    the 
late  11.  Jackson,  Esq.    The  round  article 
with  dark  centre  (flg.  3)  is  the  first  which 
we  will  notice.     In  form  it  resembles  a  hol- 
low cone,  or  rather  a  Malay's  hat,  and  is 
made  of  leather,  ingeniously   moulded  and 
sewed  while  wet,  and  then  kept  in  its  shape 
until  dry.    The  whole  of  the  interior  is  so 
thickly  covered  with  beads  that  the  leather 
is  quite  concealed.    The  beatls  in  the  centre 
are  red,  and  the  otliers  are  white.     This 
ornament  is  worn  on  the  breast,  and  to  all 
appearance  must  be  a  very  awkward  article 
ot  decoration.    If  the  oiUside  had  been  cov- 
ered with  beads,  it  is  ea.sy  to  understand 
that  It  would  have  rested  very  comfortably 
on  the  breast  with  its  beatl-covered  apex 
projectiug  like  a  huge   sugar-loaf  button. 
im,  as  the  peak  has  to  rest  on  the  breast 
the  ornament  must  sway  about  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  manner. 

The  ornament  at  the  bottom  of  the  illus- 
tration is  a  semi-necklace,  much  in  request 
among  the  Kaffirs.    A  string  is  fastened  to 
each  upper  corner  and  then  tied  behind  the 
neck,  so  that  none  of  the  beads  are  wasted 
upon   a  back    view  of  the  person.     The 
groundwork  of  this  semi-necklace  is  white 
and  tlie  marks  upon  it  are  diffcn-ently  col- 
ored.   Some  of  them  are  red  in  the  interior 
and  edged  with  yellow,  while  in  others  these 
cobrs  are  reversed.    A  narrow  line  of  scar- 
let beads  runs  along  the  lower  edge.    The 
neck  ace  is  formed  of  a  sort  of  network  of 
whicli  the  meshes  are  beads,  so  that  a.s  it  is 
moved  by  the  action  of  the  body,  the  light 
slimes  tlu-oiigh  the  interstices,  andf  has  a  verv 
pretty  encct.  •' 

A  bracelet,  also  made  of  beads,  is  shown 
in  tliG  same  illustration  at  fig.  2.  The  beads 
are  strung  on  threads,  and  then  twisted  to- 
giituor  so  as  to  form  a  loose  rope,  verv  sim- 
ilar in  construction  to  the  rope  rin<r  used 
so  much  by  sailors,  and  known  teclinicallv 
v^Hoi,T""T'*-",  The  strings  of  beads  ai4 
\aiiously  colored,  and  are  arranged  with 
consulorable  taste,  so  that  whenlhey  are 
twLsted  together  the  general  efi-ect  is  very 

Tiiere  is  a  more  common  kind  of  beads 
which  are  called  "chalk-white."  Their  onlv 
X?  .1°  r-  *''^/  ^J'^'y  contrast  well  with  the 

;  nV  ,       °^  """  ''"^''''■^^•-    S""'  there  are 
n  .  ny  joung  men  who  would  be  only  too 

ft  Lti  '''''"  ''^''"  ««.«™plo  a  set  of  fieads,  I 
n  t  tn  i.  ■'"'■^  P-"'"''/  "?  Kafflrland,  and  are  ' 
not  to  be  obtained  without  labor.    How- 

,>,lf.l''  °.™»™e"t  of  some  kind  the  youno' 
inen  will  have,  and  if  thev  cannot  aht.k 
^Tuas  they  will  wear  some  "other  ornament 
as  a  succedaneum  for  thein. 


One  of  these  very  simple  necklaces  is  in 
ray  collection.    It  consists  merely  of  nuts 
which  the  wearer  could  have  for  the  pick- 
ing.   A  hole  is  bored  through  each  nut,  just 
above  the  smaller  end,  so  that  they  fit  closely 
together,    and   stand   boldly    out,  without 
showing    the    string    on    which    they  are 
threaded.     So  closely  do  they  lie  that,  al- 
though the  necklace  is  only  just  large  enough 
to  be  passed  over  the  head,  it  contains  more 
than  a  hundred  nuts.    The  two  necklaces 
which  are  represented  at  the  foot  of  the 
3yth  page,  have  been  selected  because  thev 
show  how  the  native  artist  has  first  made  a 
necklace  of  beads  and  teeth,  and  has  then 
imitated  it  in  metal.    No.  1  represents  a 
bracelet  that  is  entirely  made  of  beads  and 
teeth,    i  irst,  the  maker  has  prepared  six  or 
seven  very  fine  leathern  thongs,  and  has 
strung  upon  them  black  glass  beads  of  rather 
a  small  size.    AVhen  he  has  formed  rows  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  lengtli,  he  has 
placed  in  each  string  asiugle  bead  of  a  much 
larger  size,  and  being  whitp  in  color,  spotted 
with  bright  blue.    Another  inch  and  a  half  of 
black  beads  follow,  and  then  come  the  teeth, 
lliese  are  the  canine  teeth  of  the  leopard 
and  other  felidse,  and  are  arranged  in  groups 
varying  from  three  to  five  in  number.    A 
tolerably  large  hole  is  bored   through   the 
base  of  each,  and  all  the  strings  are  passed 
through  them.    The  maker  tlien  goes  on 
with  the  black  beads,  then  with  the  white, 
then  with  the  teeth,  and  so  on,  until  his  ma- 
terials  are   exhausted,   and    the    necklace 
nnished. 

The  necklace  No.  2  is  of  a  far  more  ambi- 
tious character,  and,  whether  or  not  it  has 
been  made  by  the  same  artificer,  it  shows 
that  the  same  principle  has  been  carried  out. 
Ihe  tormcr  ornament  belonged  to  a  man 
wlio  had  been  skilful  as  a  hunter,  and  who 
wore  theteeth  of  the  slaughtered  leopards 
as  trophies  of  his  valor  and  success.    He 
would   also  wear    the  skins,    and  lose  no 
opportunity  of  showing  what  he  had  done. 
-But  we  will  suppose  that  a  Kaffir,  who  has 
some  notion  of  working  in  metal,  saw  the 
bracelet,  and  that  he  was  fired  witii  a  desire 
to  possess  one  of  a  similar  character.    Leop- 
ards teeth  he  could  not,  of  course,  possess 
without  killing  the  animal  for  himself  be- 
cause no  one  who  h.as  achieved  such  a  feat 
would  sell  to  another  the  trophies  of  his 
own  prowess.    So  he  has  tried  to  imitate 
the  coveted  ornament  as  well  as  he  could- 
aiul  tlKHigh  he  might  not  possess  either  the 
skil   or  the  courage  of  the  hunter,  he  could 
at  all  events,  make  a  necklace  which  would 
resemble   in  shape  that  of  his  companion, 
be  very  much  more  showy,  and  possess  a 
considerable  intrinsic  value. 

So  he  set  up  his  forge,  and,  in  a  manner 
^nJil  T-  described  in  a  future  page, 

ma^-e  Ids  rt\xn  ?:>roni-.e,  brass,  or  beli-metai, 
and  cast  a  number  of  little  cylinders. 
Ihese  he  l)eat  into  shape  with  his  primitive 
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Iiammer,  and  formed  them  into  very  tolera- 
ble imitations  of  leopards'  teeth.  Being 
now  furnished  with  the  material  for  his 
necklaec,  he  began  to  put  it  together.  First, 
he  strung  rows  of  clialk-white  beads,  and 
then  a  brass  tooth.  Next  to  the  tooth 
<;onies  a  large  transparent  glass  bead,  of 
ruby-red,  decorated  with  white  spots.  Then 
conies  a  tooth,  then  more  beads,  and  so  on, 
until  the  ornament  has  been  completed.  In 
order  to  give  the  necklace  an  air  of  reality, 
he  cut  a  piece  of  bone  so  as  to  look  like  a 
very  large  tooth,  and  strung  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  ornament,  so  as  to  fall  on  his  chest. 

This  is  really  a  handsome  piece  of  work- 
manship, and  when  in  use  must  have  a  very 
excellent  cliect.  The  colors  are  selected 
with  remarkable  taste,  sis  nothing  can  look 
better  on  a  dark  skin  than  white  and  ruby. 
Moreover,  the  metal  teeth  are  burnished  so 
as  to  glisten  brilliantly  in  the  sun,  and  will 
dazzle  the  eye  at  the  distance  of  some 
feet.  Both  these  necklaces  are  drawn  from 
specimens  in  the  -collection  of  Colonel  Lane 
Pox. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  good  taste  in 
colorj  if  not  in  material,  seems  to  bo  inher- 
ent in  the  race,  despite  the  very  small 
amount  of  clothes  which  either  sex  wears. 
When  they  become  partially  civilized, 
especially  if  they  owe  any  allegiance  to  mis- 
sionaries, they  assume  some  portion  of  ordi- 
nary European  costume.  The  men,  whose 
wardrobe  is  generally  limited  to  a  shirt  and 
trousers,  have  little  scope  for  taste  in  dress; 
but  the  women  always  contrive  to  develop 
this  faculty.  Whether  in  the  gay  colors  of 
the  goAvns  which  they  wear,  or  Avhether  in 
the  more  sober  hue"  of  the  handkerchief 
which  they  invariably  tie  round  their  heads, 
they  always  manage  to  hit  upon  a  combina- 
tion of-  colors  which  harmonize  with  their 
complexions. 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  such  should 
be  the  case,  for  the  assumption  of  European 
costume  is,  artistically  speaking,  anything 
but  an  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  a 
Kaffir,  or,  indeed,  of  any  wearer  of  a  dark 
skin  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  bet- 
ter the  clothes,  the  worse  do  they  look.  A 
young  Kaffir,  wearing  nothing  but  his  few 
tufts  of  fur,  moves  with  a  free  and  upright 
gait,  and  looks  like  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men. But  the  moment  that  he  puts  on  the 
costume  adopted  in  civilized  Europe,  he 
'oses  every  vestige  of  dignity,  and  even  his 
very  gait  is  altered  for  the  worse. 

The  metropolitan  reader  can  easily  wit- 
ness such  a  metamorphosis  by  visiting  the 
Hammdm,  or  any  similar  establishment, 
tvhere  dark-skinned  attendants  are  em- 
ployed. While  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
vocation,  clad  with  nothing  but  a  cloth 
round  their  loins,  they  look  Just  like  ancient 
statues  endued  with  life,  aiid  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  admiring  the  graceful  dignity 
of   their  gestures,  as   they  move    silentiy 


about  the  room.  But  when  any  of  them 
leave  the  room,  and  i)ut  on  the  ordinary 
dress,  the  change  is  complete  and  disap- 
jjointing,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
the  identity  of  such  apparently  dilferent 
individuals.  In  the  time  long  passed  away 
when  .Scotland  was  still  coutestintf  witli 
England,  the  statesmen  of  the  latter  coun- 
try showed  no  small  knowledge  of  human 
nature  when  they  forbade  the  iis(!  of  the 
Highland  dress,  and  forced  the  Highlanders 
to  abandon  the  picturesque  costume  wlii(;h 
seems  to  harmonize  so  well  with  the  wiid 
lulls  of  their  native  land.  A  Highlander 
in  his  kilt  and  tartan  was  not  the  same  man 
when  in  the  costume  of  the  Lowlander,  and 
It  Wius  impossible  for  him  to  feel  the  same 
pride  in  himself  as  when  he  wore  (he  garb 
of  the  mountaineer  and  the  colors  ol  his 
clan. 

Many  of  the  young  men  who  cannot  af- 
ford beads  make  bracelets,  necklaces,  arm- 
lets, and  anklets  from  the  skins  of  animals. 
After  cutting  the  skin  into  strips,  they  twist 
the  strips  spirally,  so  as  to  convert  them 
into  hollow  ropes,  having  all  the  hair  on  the 
outside.  When  made  of  prettily  colored 
skins,  these  curious  ornaments  have  a  very 
good,  though  barbaric  efteet.  (See  page  40.) 
By  cutting  the  strips  spirally,  almost  any 
length  can  be  obtained ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  young  men  sometimes 
appear  with  their  bodies,  legs,  and  arms 
covered  with  these  furry  ropes. 

Another  kind  of  ornament  of  which  the 
Kaflir  is  very  fond  is  the  tufted  tail  of  an 
ox.  A  man  of  consequence  will  sometimes 
wear  a  considerable  number  of  these  tails. 
Some  he  will  form  into  an  apron,  and  others 
will  bo  disposed  about  his  person  in  the 
quaintest  possible  style.  He  will  tie  one 
under  each  knee,  so  as  to  bring  it  on  the 
shin  bone.  Others  he  will  tix  to  leathern 
loojis,  and  hang  them  loosely  on  his  arms, 
like  the  curious  bracelet  worn  by  Jung 
Bahadoor  when  in  England.  Some  he  wiO 
divide  into  a  multitude  of  strips,  and  sew 
them  together  so  as  to  make  fringed  belt«, 
which  he  will  tie  round  his  waist,  or  with 
which  he  will  encircle  the  upper  arms. 
Others,  again,  will  be  attached  to  his  ankle.s. 
and  a  man  thus  decorated  is  contemplated 
enviously  by  those  not  so  fortunate. 

The  very  fact  of  possessing  such  orna- 
ments shows  that  the  wearer  must  be  a  rich 
man,  and  have  slaughtered  his  own  cattle. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  cow  tails  in 
any  other  method  ;  for  t)ie  owner  of  a  slain 
cow  is  sure  to  keep  the  tail  for  himself,  and 
will  not  give  so  valuable  an  ornament  to 
another.  For  the  same  reason,  when  the 
cow  has  been  eaten  up,  its  owner  fastens 
theskull  on  the  outside  of  his  hut.  Every 
one  who  passes  witliin  siyht  can  then  see 
that  a  rich  man  lives  in  that  dwelling. 
Even  when  the  Lii!?.  .ii-e  sold  tr>  Europeans 
an  absurdly  high  price  is  asked  for  them 
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One  of  these  arm-tufts  is  now  before  me. 

Tho  skin  has  been  stripped  from  the  tail, 
l(;ivving  a  llion^  of  eiglituuu  inches  in  lengtii 
above  tlie  tuft  of  liair.  Tliis  tliong  lias 
then  been  eiit  into  three  strips  of  half  an 
iueh  in  width,  and  tho  strips  have  been 
ri)ll(!d  up  spirally,  as  already  (leseribod.  As 
tho  slit  is  earned  to  the  very  end  of  the 
tail,  the  tuft  is  spread  open,  i'.nd  therefore 
looks  twiee  as  lar;^o  as  would  have  been  the 
ease,  had  it  been  left  untouched.  Each  of 
these  tufts  representin,^  a  cow,  it  is  evident 
that  the  [)ossossion  of  them  shows  that  the 
owncsr  must  be  wealthy  enout^h,  not  only  to 
possess  cows,  but  to  have  so  many  that  he 
could  afford  to  slaughter  them. 

Au   illustration  on  p.age  4i5  represents  a 
Kallir  who  is  both  young  and  rich,  and  who 
has  ;Mit  on  his  dress  of  ceremony  for  the 
l)urpose  of  paying  a  visit.     Under  such  eir- 
euuistances,  a  Katlir  will  exercise  the  great- 
est care  in  selecting  ornaments,  .and  occupy 
liours  in  putting  them  on  to  the  best  advim- 
tago.     Among  the  I'urs  used  by  the  Kallir 
f((r  this  purpose  is  that  of  the  Angora  goat, 
its  lung  soft  hair  working  up  admirably  into 
frini^cs  and  similar  ornaments.     Feathers 
of  (liiferent  birds  are  worked  into  the  he.ad 
dress,  and  the  rarer  the  bird  and  the  more 
brilliant  thu  color  tho  better  is  the  wearer 
pleased.     One  decoration   which   is  some- 
tiu\i!s  worn  on  the  head  is  a  globular  tuft, 
several  inches  in  diameter,  fornn^d  from  the 
feathers  of  a  speci(!s  of  roller.     Tho  lovely 
plumage  of   the   bird,   with    its  changeful 
hues  of  green  and  blue,  is  exactly  adapteil 
for  the  purpose  :  ami  in  some  ca  :s  two  of 
these  tufts  will    be  worn,  one;  on  the  fore- 
head and  the  other  on  the  back  of  the  he.ad. 
Eagles'  feathers  .are  much  used  .among  the 
Kaffirs,  as,  in  spite  of  their  comparatively 
plain  coloring,  their  firm  and  gr.aceful  shape 
enables  the  we.arer  to  form  them  into  very 
elegant    he.ad    dresses.       Ostrich    feathers 
are  also  used  for  tho  purpose,  as  are  tho 
richly  colored  plumes  of  the  lory  ;  but  the 
great  ambition  of  a  Kailir  beau  is  to  pro- 
cure some  feathers  of  the  peacock,  of  which 
he  is  .amazingly  vain. 

On  such  occasions  the  Kaffir  will  wear 
much  more  dress  than  usual ;  ami,  in  addi- 
tion to  tile  quantity  of  beads  which  he  con- 
trives to  dispose  upon  his  person,  he  ties 
so  many  tufts  .and  tails  round  his  waist  tliat 
he  may  almost  be  said  to  wear  a  kilt.  He 
will  carry  his  shield  and  bundle  of  spears 
with  him,  but  will  not  tiike  the  Latter  weap- 
ons into  the  host's  house,  either  exchanging 
them  for  imitative  spears  of  wood,  or  taking 
n  simple  knobbed  stick.  Some  sort  of  a 
weapon  ho  must  have  in  his  h.and,  or  he 
would  feel  himself  quite  out  of  his  element. 
When  the  "  boy  "  has  at  last  obtained  the 
chiefs  permission  to  enter  tho  lionorcd 
cliuss  of  "  men,"  he  prep.ares  himself  with 
nincli  ceremonj'  for  the  ehanqn  nf  costume 
which  indicates  his  rank.    The  change  does 
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not  consist  so  much  in  addition  as  in  suh- 
triiction,  and  is  confined  to  the  head.  All 
unmarried  men  wear  the  whole  of  their 
hair,  and  sometimes  indulge  tlu\ir  v.anity  in 
dressing  it  in  various  modes  ;  such  as  draw- 
ing it  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  .and  stillening 
it  with  grease  ,aiid  shining  powders,  so  that 
it  looks  something  like  the  wigs  which  hish- 
ojis  used  to  wear,  but  which  have  been  judi- 
ciously .abandoned.  If  particular  pains  are 
taken  with  the  hair,  and  it  happens  to  bo 
rather  longer  than  usual,  the  elleet  is  very 
remarkable.  1  have  a  photographic  j)0)> 
trait  of  a  young  Zulu  warrior,  whose  hair  in 
so  bushy  and  frizzled  that  it  might  be  taken 
for  that  of  a  Figian  ;  and  as  in  his  endeav- 
ors to  prciserve  himself  in  a  perfectly  mo- 
tionless attitude,  ho  has  clenched  his  teeth 
tightly  and  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  he 
looks  exactly  as  if  all  his  hair  were  stand- 
in"  on  end  with  iiatonishment. 

Proud,  however,  na  ho  may  be,  as  a  "  boy," 
of  his  hair,  he  is  still  prouder  when  he  liiia 
the  permission  of  his  chief  to  cut  it  off,  and 
at  once  repairs  to  a  friend  who  will  act  .as 
hairdresser.    The  friend  in  question  takes 
his  best  assagai,  puts  a  line  edge  upon  it, 
furnishes  himself   with   a  supply  of    gum, 
sinews,    charco.al    jjowder,    and    oil,    and 
addresses  himself  to  his  task.    His  first  caro 
is  to  make  an  oval  i-ing  of  the  sinews,  about 
halfaninehin  thickness,  and  then  to  fit  it 
on  the  head.    The  hair  is  then  firmly  woven 
into  it,  and  fixed  with  tho  gum  and  charco.al, 
until  tho  hair  and  ring  seem  as  if  they  were 
one  substance.     Oil  or  grease  is  next  liber- 
ally applied,  until  the  circlet  shines  like  a 
patent  leather  boot,  and  tho  ring  is   then 
complete.    The  oflieiating  friend  next  Lakes 
his  assag.ai,  and  shaves   t^ic   whole   of  the 
head,  outside  and  inside  the  ring,  so  as  to 
leave  it  the  sole  dc'coration  of  his  bald  he.ad. 
The  ring,  or  "issikoko,"  is  useful  for  sev- 
end  purjioses.  It  answers  .admir.ably  to  hold 
feathers  firmly,  when  the  courtier  decorates 
his  head  for  ceremony,  or  the  soldier  for 
war.     It  serves  also  more  peaceful  uses, 
being  the  usual  place  where  the  snuff  .spoon 
is  worn.    This  mode  of  dressing  the  hair 
has  its  inconvenience,  for  the  ring  continu- 
ally needs  to  be  repaired  and  kept  in  order. 
As  to  the  "  issikoko"  itself,  it  is  too  hard  to 
be  easily  damaged;  but  as  the  hair  grows 
it  is  raised  above  the  head,  and,  when  neg- 
lected for  .some  time,  will  rise  to  a  height  of 
two  inches  or  so.      Moreover,  the  shaven 
parts  of  the  head  soon  reg.ain  their  covering, 
.and  need  .again  to  be  submitted  to  the  prim- 
itive  razor.      No   man   would    venture    to 
.appear  before  his  chief  with   the  head  un- 
shaven, or  with  the  ring  standing  above  it ; 
for  if  he  did  so,   his   life   would  probably 
answer  for  his  want  of  respect. 

The  reverence  with  which  a  Kaffir  regards 
the  "  issikoko  "  is  equ.al  to  that  which  an  Ori- 
ental entert.ain3  for  liis  board.  Mr.  Moiiatt 
mentions  a  curious  illustration  of  this  fact 
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A  warrior  of  rank,  an  "  Induna,"  or  petty 
eliiot;  \vii«  l)i-()ii;,'ht  Ijcfore  llu'  king,  tho 
(hvudt'd  M().si,'li'kato,c'liai'u;cil  witli  an  olfcnoc 
tho  piinisluiUMit  of  wliic'i  was  doatli.  Ihi  >va.s 
oonducti'd  to  the  king,  (lc])rivi'd  of  IiIh  spi-ar 
and  shield.  "  llo  howed  lii.s  lino  clastic 
figure,  and  kneeled  jjeforc  the  judge.  The 
case  was  invesligati;d  sili'iitly,  "whieh  gave 
solenniity  to  the  scene.  Not  a  whisper  was 
heard  among  the  listening  audience,  and  the 
voices  of  the  council  were  only  audihlc  to 
each  other  and  to  the  nearest  spectators. 
The  i)ris()ncr,  though  on  his  knees,  had 
something  dignilied  and  noble  i;i  his  mien. 
Not  a  nuiselo  of  his  countenance  moved, 
hut  a  bright  black  eye  indicated  a  feelin" 
of  intense  interest,  which  the  swerving  bal" 
unce  between  life  and  death  only  coukf  pro- 
duce. The  case  required  li  ttle  ia\'estigation ; 
tlie  ch.irges  were  clearly  substantiated,  an<l 
the  culprit  pleaded  guilty.  Jkit,  alas  I  he 
knew  that  it  was  at  a  bar  where  none  ever 
heard  (he  heart  reviving  sound  of  i)ardon, 
even  for  olfences  small  comi)ai-ed  with  Ids. 
A  pause  ensued,  dm-ing  wliicli  the  silence  of 
death  pervaded  the  asseml)ly. 

"  At  length  the  monarch  spoke,  and,  ad- 
drcssnig  the  prisoner,  said:  'You  are  a  dead 
man;  but  I  shall  do  to-dav  what  I  never  did 
before.  I  spare  your  lil'e,'ibr  the  sake  of  nu' 
friend  and  father,'  poinling  to  where  I  stood 
'  I  know  that  liis  Iieart  weejjs  at  the  slied- 
ding  of  blood;  for  his  sake  I  spare  your  life. 
He  has  travelled  from  a  far  country  to  st^e 
me,  and  lie  has  made  my  lieart  while";  bill  he 
tells  me  that  to  take  away  life  is  an  awful 
thing,  and  never  can  be  undone  again.  He 
has  pleaded  with  nii^  not  to  go  to  war,  nor  to 
destroy  life.  I  wish  liim,  when  he  returns  to 
his  own  home  agTiin,  to  return  Mith  a  lieart  as 
white  as  he  has  madj  mine.  I  spare  vou  for 
his  sake;  for  I  love  him  and  he  has  saved  the 
hves  of  my  people.  But,'  continued  the 
king,  'you  mu.st  be  degraded  for  life;  you 
must  no  more  associate  with  the  nobles  of 
the  land,  nor  enter  the  towns  of  the  princes 
of  the  people,  nor  ever  again  mingle  in  tlie 
dance  of  the  mighty.  Go  to  the  poor  of  the 
field,  and  let  your  companions  be  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  desert.' 

"  The  sentence  passed,  the  pardoned  man 
was  expected  to  bow  in  grateful  adoration 
to  him  whom  he  was  wont  to  look  upon  and 
exalt  in  songs  applicable  only  to  One,  to 
whom  belongs  universal  swav  and  the  des- 
tinies of  man.  But  no!  Holding  his  hands 
chuspedonhis  bosom,  he  repUcd:  'Oking, 
afflict  not  my  heart  I  I  have  incited  thy  dis- 
pleasure: let  me  l)e  slain  like  the  warrior. 
1  cannot  live  with  the  poin-.'  And,  raising 
his  hand  to  the  ring  he  wore  on  his  brow, 
he  continued:  '  How  can  I  live  among  the 
do^s  of  the  king,  and  disgrace  these  badges 
of  honor  which  I  won  among  the  spears  and 
shields  of  the  mighty?  No;  I  cannot  live! 
Let  me  die.  O  Pe/oolii!'  His  request  was 
granted,  and  his  hands  tied  erect  over  his 


I  head.  Now  my  exertions  to  save  his  life 
I  were  vain.  He  disdained  the  boon  on  the 
I  conditions  ollered,  iireferring  to  die  with  the 
honors  he  had  won  at  the  point  of  the  spear 
—honors  which  even  the  act  which  con- 
demned him  did  not  tarnish  —  to  exile  and 
poverty  among  the  children  of  the  desert. 
He  was  led  Ibrth,  a  man  walking  on  each  side. 
My  eye  followed  him  until  he  reached  (he 
to])  of  a  high  preciiiice,  over  wliidi  he  wiis 
precipilated  into  the  dei'p  jiart  of  (he  river 
beneath,  where  the  crocodiles,  accustomed 
to  such  meals,  were  yawning  to  devour  him 
ere  he  could  reach  the  bottom." 

The  word  "  issikoko,"  liy  which  the  Kafflr 
denominates  the  head-ring,  is  scarcely  to  be 
lironounced,  not  by  European  lijis,  but  by 
I'^uroj)ean  palates;  for  each  letter  k  is  pre- 
ceded, or  rather  accompanied,  by  a  curious 
clucking  sound,  produced  by  tlie  back  of  the 
tongue  and  the  roof  of  (he  mouth.  There 
arc  three  of  these  "  clicks,"  as  they  are 
called,  and  they  will  be  more  particularly 
described  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of 
Kallir  language. 

Under  nearly  all  circumstances  a  KafTir 
presents  a  singularly  picturesque   figure  — 
except,  perhajjs,   when    squaKing    on    the 
ground  with  his  knees  up  to  his  chin  — and 
nothing  can  be  more  grateful  to  an  artistic 
eyethan  the  aspeetofa'numberof  these  sj)len- 
did  savages  in  the  full  panojjly  of  all  their 
barbaric   magnilicence.     Their  proud   and 
noble  port,  their  dusky  bodies  set  oil'  \vith 
beads  and  other  brilliant  ornaments,  and  the 
uiic(mim()n  grace  and  agility  that  they  dis- 
jilay  when  going  through  the  fierce  mimicry 
of  a  fight  which  constitutes  their  war  dances 
are  a  delifdit  to  the  eye  of  an  artist.    Unfor- 
tunately, his  nose  is  affected  in  a  diflerent 
manner.    The  Kaffirs  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes   will    persist    in   copiously  anoinlin" 
themselves  with  grease.    Almost  any  soit 
of  grease  would  soon  become  rancid  in  that 
country;  but,  as  the  Kaflirs  are  not  at  all 
particular  about  the  sort  of  grease  which 
they  use,  provided  that  it  is  grease,  they 
exhale  a  very  powerful  and  very  disagreea- 
ble  odor.      Kaffirs  are   charming   sava<i-es 
but  it  is  alwajs  as  well  to  keep  to  the  wi"id- 
ward  of  them,  at  all  events  until  the  nostrils 
have    become    accustomed    to    their  odor. 
This   i)cculiar  scent  is  as  adhesive  as  it  is 
powerful,  and,  even  after  a  Kaffir  has  laid 
aside   his  dress,  any  article  of  it  will  be 
nearly  as  strongly  scented  as  the  owner. 
Some  time  ago,  while  I  Avas  looking  over 
a  very  line  collection  of  savage  im])leineiits 
and   (hv'ss,   some   articles   of  apparel  were 
exhibited  labelled  with  tickets   that  could 
not  possilily  have  belonged  to  them.    The 
owner  said   that  he  suspected   them  to  be 
African,  and  asked  my  opinion,  which  was 
unhesitatingly  given,  the  odor  having  be- 
trayed  their  real  country  as  soon  as  they 
were   brought  within  range   of  scent. 
A  few  years  ago,  I  assisted  in  opening  a 
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series  of  boxes  anrl  barrels  full  of  objects 
from  KiilHrhiiia.     \Vc  took  tlio     recaution 
oroncuiiig  the  cases  in  the  cardcn  and,  even 
in  the  ()i)en  air,  the  tivsk  of  emptying  them 
was  iihnost  too  much  for  our  unaccustomed 
senses.    All  the  objects  were  genuine  speci- 
mens, not  merely   made   for  sale,  as  is  so 
often   the   case,   but    purchased    from    the 
wearers,    and    carefully    jjut    cway.      The 
owner  of  the  collection  wad  ratiier  humor- 
ous on  the  subject,  congratulating  us  on  our 
prei)aration  for  a  visit   to   Katlirland,  and 
telling  us   that,   if  either  of  us  wished  to 
form  a  <'ood  idea  of  the  atmosphere  which 
prevailed  in  a  Kallir  hut  with  plenty  of  com- 
liany,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  get  into  the 
empty  cask,  sit  at  the  bottom  ot  it,  and  put 
the  lid  on.    Several  of  the  articles  of  cloth- 
ing were  transferred  to  my  collection,  but  I 
^    ^m  for  some  time  they  could  not  bo  introduced 
into  the  room.     Even  after  repeated  wa.sli- 
ings,  and  hanging  out  in  the  garden,  and 
drenclung  with  deodorizing  lluid,  they  re- 
tained so  much  of  their  peculiar  scent  that 
they    were    subjected    to    another    course 
which  i)roved  more  successful,  ~  namely  a 
thorough  washing  then  drying,  then  expo- 
sure to  a  strong  heat,  ancl  then  dryin<r  in 
the  open  air.  ° 

This  extremely  powerful  odor  is  a  consid- 
erable drawback   to  an    European    hunter 
when     accompanied    by    KafHr    assistants. 
Tlioyare  mvaluable  as  trackers;  their  eyes 
seem  to  possess  telescopic  powers;  their  ears 
are  open  to  sounds  which  their  white  com- 
panion IS  quite  incapable  of  percoivin<',  and 
their  olfactory  nerves  arc  sensitive  to  anv 
odor  except  that  which  themselves  so  power- 
fully exhale.    But  the  wild  animals  are  even 
more  sensitive  to  odors   than   their  ilusky 
pursuers,  and   it  is  popularly  said  that  aii 
elepliant  to  leeward  can  smell  a  Kaffir  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  All  are  alike  in  this  resiiect 
the  king  and  his  meanest  subject  beinrr  im- 
brued with  the  same  unctuous  substance- 
and  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  kin"  can 
allord  more  grease,  and  is  therefore  likely  to 
bo  niore  odoriferous,  than  his  subject. 

Yet  the  Kaffir  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
cleanly person,  and  in  many  points  is  so 
particularly  clean  that  he  looks  down  with 
contempt  upon  an  European  as  an  ill-bred 
man.  The  very  liberal  anointing  of  the  per- 
son with  grease  is  a  custom  which  would  be 
simply  abominable  in  our  climate,  and  with 
our  mode  of  dress,  but  which  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Southern 
Atrica,  where  the  natives  expose  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  bodies  to  the  burning  sim- 
beams.  Even  in  the  more  northern  parts 
ot  Africa  the  custom  prevails,  and  Encr- 
lishmen  who  have  resided  there  for  a  series 
ot  years  have  found  their  health  much 
improved  by  following  the  example  of  the 

natives.     In  Engl.-ind,  for  example,  nothing 

could  be  more  absurd  than  to  complete  the  i 
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argo  lump  of  butter,  but  In  Abysslufa  no 
native  otlashion  thinks  him.self  fully  dressed 
until  ho  has  thus  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
his    costume.    Setting    aside    the  different 
el  wts  of  the  sun  upon  a  black  skin  and  a 
white  one,  as  long  as  European  residents  in 
Southern  Africa  are  able  to  wear  their  cool 
and  light  garments,  so  long  can  thov  dis- 
pense with  grease.     Hut,  if  they  were  sud- 
denly  deprived  of  their  linen  or  cotton  var- 
ments   and    obliged   to  clothe    themsefves 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Kaffirs,  it  is  likely 
that  before  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  they 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  resort  to  a  custom 
which  has  been  taught  to  the  natives  by  the 
experience  of  centuries.    Had  not  the  prac- 
tice of  greasing  the  body  been  productive  of 
I  good,  their  strong  common  sense  would  lon<' 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  we  must 
not  .jud^e  others  by  supposing  them  to  bo 
under  similar  conditions  witli  ourselves 
Our  only  hope  of  arriving  at  a  true  and 
unbiassed  judgment  is  by  mentally  placincr 
ourselves  in  the  same  conditions  a.s  those  ol" 
whom  we  are  treating,  and  formin<r  our 
conclusions  accordingly.  The  knowledge  of 
this  simple  principle  is  the  key  to  the  singu- 
lar success  enjoyed  by  some  schoolmasters, 
while  others,  who  may  far  surpass  them  in 
mere  scholarship,  have  failed  to  earn  for 
theniselves  either  the  respect  or  the  love  of 
their  pupils. 

Men,  as  well  as  women,  generally  possess 
cloaks  made  of  the  skins^f  animals   and 
called  karosses.     Almost  any  animal  will 
serve  for  the  purpose  of  the  kaross  maker 
who  has  a  method  of  rendering  perfectly 
siipple  the  most  stiff  and  stubborn  o{  hides 
The  process  of  preparing  the  hide  is  very 
simple.    The  skin  is  fastened  to  the  grounS 
by  a  vast  number  of  pegs  around  its  ed^e." 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  shrinking  unequ.ally' 
the  hairy  side  being  next  to  the  ground.    A 
leopard  skin  thus  pegged  to  the  |round  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration  of  a 
Kathrhut,  on  page  155,  The  artist,  however 
has  committed  a  slight  error  in  the  sketch 
having  drawn  the  skin  as  if  the  hairy  side 
were  upward.    The  Kaffir  always  pegs  a 
skm  with  the  hairy  side  downward,  partly 
because  the  still  wet  hide  would  adhere  to 
the  ground,  and  partly  because  he  wishes 
to  be  able  to  manipulate  the  skin  before  it 
IS  dry.     This  plan  of  pegging  down  the 
skin  IS  spreacl  over  the  whole  world;  and 
whether  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  America; 
or  Australia,  the  hrst  process  of  hide  dress- 
ing IS  almost  exactly  the  same.    The  subse- 
quent processes  vary  greatly  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  even  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  country,  as  we  shall  see 
m  subsequent  pages. 

The  frontier  Kaffirs,  and  indeed  all  those 
WHO  can  have  communication  with  Euro- 
peans, have  learned  the  value  of  blankets 
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and  will  mostly  wear  a  good  blanket  in  pref- 
eroneo  to  tlio  best  karoMs.  But  to  tho  older 
warriors,  or  in  those  places  to  which  Euro- 
pean traders  do  not  penetrate,  the  skin  kaross 
still  retains  its  value.  The  ox  is  the  animal 
that  most  generally  8up^)liea  the  kaross 
maker  with  skin,  because  it  is  so  large  that 
tho  native  need  not  take  much  trouble  in 
sewing.  Still,  even  the  smaller  animals  are 
in  great  request  for  the  purpose,  and  tlie 
karosses  made  from  them  are,  to  European 
eyes,  far  handsomer  tlian  those  made  from 
single  skins.  Of  course,  the  most  valued  by 
tlio  natives  are  tiiose  which  are  made  I'rom 
tho  skins  of  the  predaceous  animals,  a  kaross 
made  of  lion-skin  being  scarcely  ever  seen 
except  on  the  person  of  sable  royalty.  Tho 
leopard  skin  is  highly  valued,  and  the  fortu- 
nate and  valiant  slayer  of  several  leopards  is 
sure  to  make  their  skins  into  a  kaross  and 
their  tails  into  an  apron,  both  garments  being 
too  precious  to  be  worn  except  on  occasions 
of  ceremony. 

As  to  the  various  adornments  of  feathers, 
strange  head  dresses,  and  other  decorations 
with  which  the  Kaffir  soldier  loves  to  bedeck 
himself,  we  shall  find  them  described  in  the 
chanter  relating  to  Kaffir  warfare.  Tlierc 
is,  nowever,  one  cla'<s  of  ornaments  that 
must  be  briefly  meiuioned;  namely,  the 
rings  of  different  material  which  the  KaflirK 
place  on  their  wrists,  arms,  and  ankles. 
These  are  sometimes  made  of  ivory,  often  of 
metal,  sometimes  of  hide,  sometimes  of 
beads,  and  sometimes  of  grass.  This  last 
mentioned  bracelet  is  perhaps  tho  simplest 
of  them  all. 

Men  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
kill  an  elephant,  and  rich  enough  to  be  able 
to  use  part  of  the  tusks  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, generally  cut  oft"  a  foot  or  so  from  the 
base  of  each  tusk  for  the  purpose  of  making 
armlets,  at  once  trophies  of  their  valor  and 
proofs  of  their  wealth.  The  reader  is  per- 
haps aware  that  the  tusk  of  an  elephant, 
though  hard  and  solid  at  the  point,  is  soft  at 
the  base,  and  has  only  a  mere  shell  of  hard 
ivory,  the  interior  being  filled  with  the  soft 
vascular  substance  by  which  the  tusk  is  con- 
tinually lengthened  and  enlarged.  Indeed, 
the  true  ivory  is  only  found  in  that  portion 
of  the  tusk  which  projects  from  the  head; 
lie  remainder,  which  is  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  skull,  bein^  made  of  soft  substance  in- 
closed in  a  shell  of  ivory. 

It  is  easy  enough,  therefore,  for  the  Kaffir 
hunter  to  cut  oft  a  portion  of  the  base  of 
the  tusk,  and  to  remove  the  soft  vascular 
substance  which  fills  it,  leaving  a  tube  of 
ivory,  very  thin  and  irregular  at  the  extreme 
base,  and  becoming  thicker  toward  the 
point.  His  next  business  is,  to  cut  this  tube 
into  several  pieces,  so  as  to  make  rings  of 
ivory,  some  two  or  three  inches  in  width, 
and  differing  much  in  the  thickness  of  ma- 
terial. Those  which  are  made  from  the  base 
of  the   tusk,  and  which  have  therefore  a 


large  diameter  and  no  great  thickness,  are 
carefully  polished,  and  placed  on  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  while  those  of  Hiiialler  di- 
ameter and  thicker  substance  are  merely 
slipped  over  the  hand  and  worn  as  bracelets, 
ihero  is  now  before  ine  a  photographic  por- 
trait of  a  son  of  the  celebrated  chief  Mivco- 
mo,  who  is  wearing  two  of  these  ivory  rings, 
one  on  tlie  left  arm  and  tlio  otluir  on  tlie 
wrist.  A  necklace,  composed  of  leonard's 
teeth  and  claws,  aula  in  attesting  his  skill  as 
a  luinter,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  apparel  the 
less  said  tlie  better. 

A  pair  of  these  armlets  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  page  Hi).    They  are  sketched 
from  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Colonel 
Lane  Fox.    The  first  of  them  is  very  simple. 
It  consists  merely  of   a  i)iece,  some  two 
inches  in  width,  cut  from  the  l)ase  of  an 
elephant's  tusk,  and  moderately  polished. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  ornament  about  it. 
The  second  specimen  is  an  example  of 
much  more  elaborate  construction.     It  is 
cut  from  the  more  solid  portion  of  the  tusk, 
and  weighs  very  much  more  than  its  com- 
panion armlet.    Instead  of  being  of  uniform 
thickness  throughout,  it  is  shaped  something 
like  a  quoit,  or  rather  like  a  pair  of  quoits, 
with  their  flat  sides  placed  together.    The 
hole  through  which  the  arm  passes  is  nicely 
rounded,  and  very  smoothly  polished,   the 
latter  circumstance  being  probably  due  to 
the  friction  of  the  wearer's  arm.    It  is  orna- 
mented by  a  double  row  of  holes   made 
around  the  aperture.    The  ivory  is  polished 
by  means  of  a  wet  cord  held  at  both  ends, 
and  drawn  briskly  backward  and  forward. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  page  33,  he 
will  see  that  by  the  side  of  the  conical 
breast  ornament  which  has  already  been 
described  there  is  a  bracelet  of  beads.  This 
is  made  of  several  strings  of  beads,  white 
predominating,  and   red  taking  the    next 

Elace.  The  bead  strings  are  first  laid  side 
y  side,  and  then  twisted  spirally  into  a 
loose  kind  of  rope,  a  plan  which  brinj^s 
out  their  colors  very  eft'ectively.  Metal  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
not  so  frequently  as  the  materials  which 
have  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Grout  mentions 
a  curious  specimen  of  one  of  these  orna- 
ments, whicli  was  made  of  brass.  "  I  have 
a  rare  antique  of  this  kind  before  me,  a  royal 
armlet  of  early  days,  of  the  Zulu  country. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of 
Senz.1ngakona,  and  to  have  descended  from 
him  to  Tchaka,  thence  to  Dingan,  thence  to 
Umpando  (Panda),  who  gave  it  to  one  of 
his  chief  captains,  who,  obliged  to  leave 
Zululand  by  Kcchwayo's  uprising,  brought 
it  with  him  and  sold  it  to  me.  It  is  made  of 
brass,  weighs  about  two  pounds,  and  bears 
a  good  many  marks  of  the  smith's  attempt  at 
the  curious  and  the  clever." 

j?t.j^aa  j^ir^f]  iron  v.'ire  is  frenuently  uscQ  foi" 
the  manufacture  of  armlets,  and  tolerably 
heavy  ornaments  ai'e  sometimes  found  of 
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the  latter  metal.  .Somo  years  ago,  a  curious 
cireuiiiHtaucc  occurrud  with  regard  to  tlieso 
metallic  armlets.  A  Hhiiiiiig  metallic  pow- 
der wiia  ouo  day  discovered,  and  was  found 
eapal)lu  of  being  hinelted  like  iron,  and 
miule  into  ornaments.  The  chiefs  were  so 
pleased  with  tiii^  metal,  which  was  more 
glittering  than  iron,  that  they  reserved  it 
tor  themselves,  and  gave  away  their  iron 
ornaments  to  their  followers.  Some  little 
time  afterward,  a  contagious  disease  spread 
through  the  country,  and  several  chiefs 
died.  Of  course  the  calamity  was  attri- 
buted to  witchcraft,  as  is  every  death  or 
illness  among  the  Katllr  chiefs,  and   the 


business  of  discovering  the  offender  was 
intrusted,  as  usual,  to  Uio  witch  doctors,  a 
strange  class  of  men,  who  will  bo  fully 
described  in  a  future  page.  After  mailing 
a  number  of  inetfectual  guesses,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  ttio  dis- 
ease lay  in  the  new-fangled  metal,  which 
liad  superseded  the  good  old  iron  of  the 
past.  In  consequence  of  this  verdict,  the 
unfortunate  man  who  discovered  the  metal 
was  put  to  death  as  an  accessory,  the  chiefs 
resumed  their  iron  ornaments,  and  the  king 
issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
metal  which  had  done  so  much  harm. 
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WHEN  nREHS  IP  FmST  WORN  — PAINT  AND  Oil,  — THE  FIRST  GARMENT,  AND  ITS  IMPORT  —  APRONS  OF 
KAFFIR  OIRLS  —  VARIOUS  MATERIALS  OF  WHICH  THE  AI-ltDNS  ARE  MA1>E  — IlKAUH  AND  MCATHEB 
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As  in  tho  lost  chapter  the  dress  and  orna- 
ments of  the  Kafllr  men  were  described, 
the  subject  of  this  chapter  will  be  the  cos- 
tume and  decoration  of  the  women. 

Both  in  material  and  general  shape,  there 
is  considerable  resemblanee  between  the 
{jarments  of  tho  two  sexes,  but  those  of  the 
females  have  a  certain  character  about  them 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  We  will 
begin  with  the  dress,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  ornaments. 

As  is  the  case  with  tho  boys,  the  KalBr 
girls  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  any 
clothes  at  all  during  the  first  few  years  of 
their  life,  but  run  about  without  any  gar- 
ments except  a  coat  of  oil,  a  patch  of  paint, 
and  perhaps  a  necklace,  if  the  parents  be 
rich  enough  to  aflbrd  such  a  luxury.  Even 
the  paint  is  beyond  the  means  of  many 
parents,  but  the  oil  is  a  necessity,  and  a 
child  of  either  sex  is  considered  to  be  re- 
spectably dressed  and  to  do  credit  to  its 
parents  when  its  body  shines  with  a  polish 
like  that  of  p.atent  leather. 

When  a  girl  is  approaching  the  ago  when 
she  is  expected  to  be  exchangeable  for  cows, 
she  indues  her  first  and  only  garment, 
which  she  retains  in  its  primitive  shape 
and  nearly  its  primitive  dmiensions  until 
she  has  found  a  suitor  who  can  pay  the 
price  required  by  her  parents.  This  gar- 
ment is  an  apron,  and  is  matle  of  various 
materials,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
wearer. 
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The  simplest  and  most  common  type  of 
apron  is  a  fringe  of  narrow  leathern  strips, 
each  strip  being  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  A 
great  number  of  these  strips  are  fastened  to 
a  leathern  thong,  so  that  they  form  a  kind 
of  flexible  apron,  some  ton  or  twelve  inches 
in  width.  Generally,  eight  or  ten  of  the 
strips  at  each  side  are  double  the  length  of 
the  others.  Examples  of  these  aprons  may 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  figures  of  the 
two  Kafiir  girls  on  page  25,  and,  as  their 
general  make  is  sutticiently  indicated,  noth» 
ing  more  need  be  said  aboiit  them.  1  have, 
however,  several  specimens  of  aprons  which 
were  worn  by  the  daughters  of  wealthy 
men,  and  others  were  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Ii. 
Jackson.  From  them  I  have  made  a  selec- 
tion, which  will  illustrate  well  the  modes  of 
fovming  this  dress  which  Avere  in  fashion 
some  few  years  ago. 

The  apron  represented  by  fig.  4  in  the 
illustration  of  "  dress  and  ornaments,"  page 
49,  is  that  which  is  most  generally  used.  It 
is  made  of  very  delicate  thongs  twisted  to- 
gether in  rope  fashion,  and  having  tho  ends 
unravelled  so  as  to  make  a  thick  fringe,  and, 
as  has  already  been  observed,  the  thouM  at 
each  end  are  twice  as  long  as  those  which 
occupy  the  centre.  A  broad  belt  of  beads  is 
placedl  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  apron, 
and  festoons  of  beads  hang  below  the  belt. 
The  colors  are  rather  brilliant,  being  red, 
yellow,  and  white,  and  nearly  all  the  thongs 
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have  one  large  white  bead  just  above  the 
knob,  which  prevents  them  from  unravel- 
ling too  much.  The  band  by  which  it  is  sus- 
pev.ui.J  Sj  also  covered  with  beads,  and  it  is 
fastened  by  moans  of  a  loop  at  one  end, 
and  a  large  brass  button  at  the  other. 
These  aprons  are  fixed  in  their  position  by 
two  strings,  one  of  which  passes  round  the 
waist,  and  the  other  below  the  hips. 

Another  apron  is  seen  at  the  side  of  the 
"illustration  entitled" Dress  and  ornaments," 
on  page  49,  fig.  1.  This  is  a  very  elaborate 
ail'air,  pud  is  made  on  a  totally  dilferent 
principle.  It  is  wholly  made  of  beads,  the 
threads  which  hold  them  together  being 
scarcely  visible.  In  order  to  show  the  in- 
genious manner  in  which  the  beads  are 
strung  together,  a  portion  of  the  apron  is 
given  separately.  The  colors  of  these  beads 
are  black  and  white,  in  alternate  stripes,  and 
the  two  ends  are  a  trille  larger  than  the 
middle  of  the  dress.  The  belt  by  which  it  is 
suspended  is  made  from  largo  round  beads, 
arranged  in  row  of  white,  blue,  and  red, 
and  tlie  two  ends  are  fastened  to  tlie  apron 
by  the  inevitable  brass  button  which  has 
been  so  frequently  mentioned. 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  still  smaller 
apron,  intended  for  a  younger  girl.  This  is 
made  after  the  same  principle,  but  the  beads 
ai-e  arranged  in  a  bold  zigza;^  pattern  of 
black,  scarlet,  and  white,  relieved  by  the 
glitter  of  highly  polished  brass  buttons. 
Tliis  apron  is  illustrated  in  fig.  4  of  "Kaffir 
ornaments,"  page  49,  and  a  small  portion 
of  it  is  given  on  an  enlarged  scale,  so  as  to 
show  the  arrangement  of  the  beads. 

When  the  KatHr  girl  is  formally  betrothed 
she  alters  her  dress,  and,  besides  the  small 
apron,  indues  a  piece  of  soft  hide,  whicli 
reaches  to  her  knees,  or  a  little  below  them, 
and  this  she  wears  until  she  is  married, 
when  she  assumes  the  singularly  ungra<:eful 
attire  of  the  matron.  Among  the  Zulu 
tribes,  she  shaves  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
head  on  the  crown,  leaving  only  a  little  tuft 
of  hair.  This  is  gathered  together  with 
grease,  red  paint,  and  similar  suh^stances, 
and  stands  erect  from  the  crown  of  her  head. 
The  young  wife  is  then  quite  in  the  fashion. 
It  is  evidently  the  feminine  substitute  for 
the  "  issikoko  "  worn  by  the  men.  So  fond 
are  the  married  women  of  this  ratlier  absurd 
decoration,  that  it  formed  the  subject  of  a 
curious  trial  that  took  place  some  years  ago. 
Noie,  the  youngest  wife  of  a  native  uanfed 
Nongue,  became  sudihsnly  disfigured;  and, 
among  other  misfortunes,  lost  the  little  tuft 
of  reddened  hair.  Poison  w.is  immediately 
suspected,  and  one  of  the  elder  wives  was 
siisjiected  as  the  culprit.  She  was  accord- 
ingly brought  up  before  the  council,  and  a 
fair  trial  of  five  hours'  duration  was  accorded 
to  her.  The  investigation  clearly  proved 
tiiat  she  had  in  her  possession  certain  poi- 
sons, and  that  she  had  administered  some 
deleterious  substance  to  the  young  wife,  of 


whom  she  had  become  jealous.  Tho  force 
of  evidence  was  so  great  that  she  confessed 
her  crime,  and  stated  that  she  intended  to 
make  Noie's  hair  tuft  fall  off  in  order  that 
the  husband  might  be  disgusted  with  the 
appearance  of  his  new  wife,  and  return  to 
his  old  alle;|iance  to  herself.  She  was  con- 
demned to  death,  that  being  the  punishment 
for  all  poisoners,  and  was  led  away  to  instant 
execution  —  a  fate  for  which  she  seemed 
perfectly  prepared,  and  which  she  met  with 
remarkable  unconcern,  bidding  farewell  to 
the  spectators  as  she  passed  them. 

The  curious  respect  paid  by  the  natives 
to  this  ornament  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  its  size  is  so  very  small.  Even  be- 
fore shaving  the  head,  the  short,  crisp  hair 
forms  a  very  scanty  covering;  and  when  it 
is  all  removed  except  this  little  tuft,  the 
remainder  would  hardly  cover  the  head  of 
a  child's  sixpenny  doll. 

Among  the  illustrations  given  on  p.  39,  is 
•shown  a  remarkably  elaborate  apron  belong- 
ing to  a  chief's  wife,  drawn  from  a  specimen 
in  Mr.  Jackson's  collection.  It  is  made  of 
leather,  dressed  and  softened  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  is  furnished  with  a  pocket  and 
a  needle.  In  order  to  show  this  pocket,  I 
have  brought  it  round  to  the  front  of  the 
apron,  though  in  actual  wear  it  falls  behind 
it.  In  the  jiocket  were  still  a  few  beads  and 
a  brass  button.  Thread  is  also  kept  in  it. 
On  the  inside  of  the  apron  is  suspended  one 
of  the  skewer-like  needles  which  has  been 
already  described,  so  that  the  wearer  is 
furnished  with  all  appliances  needful  for  a 
KatHr  seamstress. 

J5ut  the  chief  glory  of  the  apron  is  its 
ornament  of  beads,  which  has  a  very  bold 
effect  against  the  dark  mahogany  hair  of 
the  apron  itself.  This  ornament  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  triangular  flap,  quite  distinct 
from  the  apron  itself,  and  fastened  to  it  only 
by  the  lower  edge  and  the  pointed  tip.  The 
beads  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  diamoncl 
]iatterns,  the  outer  edge  of  each  diamond 
being  made  of  white  beads,  and  the  others 
of  different  colors,  rod  predominating. 

Figs.  2  and  3  in  the  "articles  of  costume," 
11.  33,  and  next  to  the  men's  "  tails,"  already 
described,  prescmt  t'vo  good  examples  of 
the  women's  ajirons,  both  drawn  from  speci- 
mens in  my  collection.  Fig.  3  is  the  thong 
apron  of  the  women.  It  is  made  of  an 
infinity  of  leather  thongs,  fastened  to- 
gether in  a  way  rather  different  from  that 
which  has  been  mentioned.  Instead  of 
having  tho  upper  ends  fixed  along  the  belt 
so  as  to  form  a  fringe,  they  are  woven  to- 
gether into  a  tolerably  thick  bunch,  some 
four  inches  in  width,  and  wider  bidow  than 
above.  In  many  cases  these  thongs  are 
ornamented  by  little  scraps  of  iron,  brass, 
tin,  or  other  metal,  wrapped  round  them: 
and  in  some  instances  beads  are  threadeci 
on  the  thongs.  This  apron  would  not 
belong  to  a  woman  of  any  high  rank,  for  it 
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has  no  ornament  of  any  kind  (except  a 
thorough  saturation  witli  highly  perfumed 
grease),  and  is  made  of  materials  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  Any  odd  slips  of 
hide  thrown  away  in  the  process  of  Kaffir 
tailoring  can  be  cut  into  the  narrow  thongs 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  no  very  great  skill 
is  needed  in  its  construction  ;  for,  though 
strongly  made,  it  is  the  work  of  a  rather 
clumsy  hand. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  remarkable 
apron  shown"  at  fig.  2  of  the  same  illustra- 
tion. This  specimen  is  made  in  a  rather 
unusual  manner.  Tlie  basis  of  the  apron  is 
a  piece  of  the  same  leather  which  is  usually 
eniployed  for  such  purposes;  but,  instead  of 
being  soft  and  Hexiblc,  it  is  quite  hard  and 
stitf,  and  cannot  be  bent  without  danger  of 
cracking.  The  beads  are  sewed  firmly  on 
the  leather,  and  are  arranged  in  parallel 
Hues,  alternately  white  and  lilac,  a  few 
black  beads  being  pressed  into  the  service 
by  the  maker,  apparently  for  want  of  those 
of  a  proper  color.  Even  the  belt  by  which 
it  is  supported  is  covered  profusely  with 
beads  ;  so  that,  altogether,  this  is  a  remark- 
ably good  specimen  of  the  apron  belonging 
to  a  Kaffir  woman  of  rank. 

The  object  represented  at  fig.  4  is  a  head- 
dress, which  will  be  described  when  we 
come  to  Kaffir  warfare. 

A  general  idea  of  a  Kaffir  woman's  dress 
may  be  gained  by  reference  to  the  illustra- 
ti  1  "  Dolls,"  page  33,  representing  a  Kaffir 
^1  nl  his  wife.  He  is  shown  as  wearing  the 
apron  and  a  short  kaross  ;  while  she  w'cars 
a  larger  mantle,  and  the  thong-aprou  which 
has  just  been  described.  She  is  also  carry- 
ing the  sleeping  mat ;  he,  of  course,  not 
condescending  to  carry  anything.  Her 
ankles  are  bound  with  the  skin  I'opes  Avhich 
have  been  already  described  ;  and  a  chain 
or  two  of  beads  completes  her  costume. 

Young  wives  have  usually  another  orna- 
ment on  which  they  pride  themselves.  This 
is  a  piece  of  skin,  generally  that  of  an  ante- 
lope, about  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  a  yard 
or  even  more  in  length.  This  is  tied  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  allow 
the  end  to  fall  as  low  as  the  knees,  and  is 
often  very  gaily  decorated.  Down  the  cen- 
tre of  this  skill  a  strij)  about  six  inches  in 
width  is  deprived  of  hair,  and  on  this 
denuded  portion  the  wearer  fastens  all  the 
beads  aad  buttons  that  can  be  spared  from 
other  parts  of  her  own  costume.  In  one 
costume  of  a  young  Zulu  wife,  the  bottom 
of  tliis  strip  is  covered  with  several  rows  of 
brass  buttons,  polished  very  highh',  and 
glittering  in  the  sunbeams.  This  article  of 
dress,  however,  is  disappearing  among  the 
frontier  Kaffirs,  who  substitute  European 
stuffs  for  the  skin  garments  which  they  for- 
merly wore,  and  wliich  are  certainly  more 
becoming  to  tliern.  The  sumu:  may  uc  said 
of  many  other  articles  of  clothing,  which, 
as  well  as  the  manners  ajid  customs,  have 


undergone  so  complete  a  modification  by 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  that  the  Kaffir 
of  the  present  day  is  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  same  beiim  as  the  Kaffir  of  fifty 
years  ago.  As  to  the  Hottentots,  of  whom 
we  shall  soon  treat,  they  are  now  a  dilfcr- 
ent  people  from  the  race  described  by  Eo 
Vaillant  and  earlier  travellers. 

Married  women  are  also  fond  of  wearing 
bracelets,  or  rather  gauntlets,  of  polished- 
metal ;  sometimes  made  of  a  single  piece, 
sometimes  of  successive  rings,  and  some- 
times of  metal  wound  spirally  from  the 
wrist  upward.  Some  of  these  ornaments 
are  so  heavy  and  cumbrous,  that  they  must 
greatly  interfere  with  the  movements,«f  the 
wrist ;  but  in  this  country,  as  in  other.s, 
personal  inconvenience  is  little  regardea 
when  decorations  are  in  the  case. 

In  the  illustration  at  the  head  of  39th  p. 
are  shown  some  bracelets  of  a-  very  peculiar 
fashion,  drawn  from  specimens  in  my  own 
collection.  They  belonged  to  one  of  the 
wives  of  Gjza,  and  were  taken  from  her 
wrists  by  the  purchaser.  They  are  made  in 
a  very  ingenious  manner  from  the  hoofs  of 
the  tiny  African  antelope,  the  Bluebok,  and 
are  formed  in  the  following  manner  :  —  The 
leg  of  the  antelope  having  been  cut  of!"  the 
skin  was  cut  longitudinally  on  either  side  as 
far  as  the  hoof,  which  was  then  separated 
from  die  bone,  leaving  the  sharp,  horny 
hoofs  adhering  to  the  skin.  As  the  skin 
was  cut  so  as  to  leave  a  flat  thong  attached 
to  each  side  of  the  hoof,  it  was  easy  enough 
to  form  the  bracelet  into  the  shape  which  is 
seen  in  the  illustration. 

One  remarkable  point  about  these  brace- 
lets is  their  very  small  size,  which  sluuvs 
the  diminutivenesh  of  the  Kaffir  hand ; 
although  the  owner  of  these  bracelets  was 
a  married  woman,  and  therefore  accus- 
tomed to  tasks  which  would  not  be  very 
light  even  for  an  English  laborer.  Uoth 
the  bracelets  are  shown,  and  by  the  side  of 
them  is  another  made  from  orcfinary  string, 
such  as  is  used  for  tying  parcels  in  fiiigland. 
What  could  have  induced  a  wife  of  so  pow- 
erful a  chief  as  Goza  to  wear  so  paltry  an 
ornament  I  cannot  conceive,  except  "that 
perhaps  she  may  have  purchased  it  from 
one  of  the  witch  doctors,  who  has  per- 
formed some  ceremony  over  it,  and  sold  it 
as  a  charm.  Kaffirs 'have  the  most  pro- 
found faith  in  charms,  and  will  wear  any- 
thing, no  matter  how  commonplace  it  may 
])e,  if  they  even  fancy  that  it  may  possess 
magic  jiowers. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  "  Kaffir  orna- 
ments" on  page  33,  fig.  1,  he  will  see  a  cir- 
cular one,  made  of  beads.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  cherished  decorations  of  a  Kaffir 
girl,  and  it  is  such  as  cannot  be  aifordecl  by 
any  person  who  is  not  in  affluent  circum- 
stances. It  is  made  in  a  very  ingeniuus 
manner,  so  as  to  preserve  its  shape,  al- 
though it  has  to  be  worn  round  the  waist, 
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and  consequently  to  be  forced  over  the 
shoulders.  The  centre  of  this  handsome 
belt  is  made  of  leather,  sewed  firmly  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  circle, 
and  plentifully  imbrued  with  grease  to  ren- 
der it  elastic.  Upon  this  structure  the 
beads  are  fastened,  in  regular  spiral  rows, 
so  that  the  belt  may  be  pulled  about  and 
altered  in  shape  without  disturbing  tlie 
arrangement  ot  the  beads.  The  projector 
of  this  belt  has  contrived  to  arrange  the 
beadd  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  alter- 
nate zigzags  of  blue  and  yellow,  the  effect  of 
which  on  the  dark  chocolate  sRin  would  be 
very  telling. 

This  belt  may  be  seen  round  the  waist  of 
the  young  girl,  whose  likeness  is  given  on 
page  43.  Tlie  damsel  in  question  is  sup- 
posed to  be  arrayed  for  a  dance,  and,  in 
such  a  case,  she  would  put  on  every  article  of 
finery  that  she  possessed.  Her  woolly  hair 
is  ornamouted  by  a  quantity  of  porcupine 
quills,  the  alternate  black  and  white  of  which 
have  a  very  good  effect.  Porcupine  quills 
are,  however,  not  very  easily  obtained. 
Hunting  the  porcupine  is  a  task  that  belongs 
to  the  other  sex,  and  is  quite  out  of  the  way 
of  the  women. 

The  animal  is  not  a  pleasant  antagonist; 
and  if  his  burrow  be  stopped,  and  he  be 
finally  driven  to  bay,  he  gives  his  pursuer 
no  small  trouble,  having  a  nasty  habit  of 
erecting  all  his  quills,  and  then  suddenly 
backing  in  the  direction  where  he  is  least 
expected.  A  Kaffir's  naked  legs  have  no 
chance  against  the  porcupine's  quills,  and 
when  several  porcupines  are  simultaneously 
attacked  by  a  group  of  Kaffirs,  the  scene  is 
exceedingly  ludicrous,  the  Kaffirs  leaping 
about  as  if  bewitched,  but,  in  reality,  spring- 
ing into  the  air  to  avoid  the  sudden  rushes 
of  the  porcupines.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
parent  or  admirer  of  a  youn^  woman  should 
happen  to  present  her  with  quills,  she  is 
forced  to  put  up  with  some  other  ornament. 
One rathercommondecoration  is  byflistening 
into  the  hair  a  number  of  the  long,  straiglit 
thorns  of  the  mimosa,  and  so  defending  her 
head  from  imaginary  assaults  as  effectually 
as  her  more  fortunate  sister.  The  energy 
which  those  girls  display  in  the  dance  is 
extraordinary,  and  it  need  be  so,  when  some 
of  them  will  wear  nearly  fifty  pounds'  weight 
of  beads,  bracelets,  anklets,  belts,  and  other 
oruameuts.  However,  the  knowledge  of 
their  magnificence  is  sufficient  to  sustain 
them,  and  they  will  go  through  the  most 
violent  exertions  when  displaying  their  ac- 
tivity in  the  dance. 

As  to  the  belt  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  it 
could  be  worn  by  our  own  countrywomen. 
So,  after  taking  the  precaution  of  wiishing  it 
vei'y  thoroughly  witlx  a  hard  brush,  soap, 
and  Soda,  1  tried  it  on  a  young  lady,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  it  passed  into  its  place 
without  much  trouble,  though  its  progress 


was,  of  course,  impeded  by  dress,  whereaa 
the  naked  and  well-oiled  body  of  the  Kaflir 
girl  allows  the  belt  to  slip  over  the  arms  and 
shoulders  at  once. 

There  is  another  remarkable  ornament  of 
the  young  Kaffir  women,  which  I  call  the 
semi-belt.  It  is  flat,  generally  made  of 
strings  and  thongs,  and  ornamented  at  in- 
tervals  with  beads  arranged  in  cross-bands. 
At  each  end  is  a  loop,  through  which  a  string 
is  passed,  so  that  the  wearer  can  fasten  it 
round  her  body.  Now,  the  belt  is  only  long 
enough  to  go  half  round  the  body,  and  the 
mode  of  wearing  it  is  rather  remarkable. 
Instead  of  placing  the  whole  of  the  belt  iu 
front,  as  naturally  might  be  supposed,  the 
wearer  passes  it  round  one  side  of  the 
body,  so  that  one  end  is  in  front,  and  the 
other  behind.  Strange  as  is  this  mode  of 
wearing  it,  the  custom  is  universal,  and  in 
every  group  of  girls  or  young  women  sev- 
eral are  sure  to  be  wearing  a  semi-belt 
round  the  body.  Another  of  these  belts  ia 
shown  in  the  illustration  of  "Kaffir  orna- 
ments" on  page  49,  fig.  3.  This  is  not  so 
elaborate  an  article,  and  has  only  a  few 
bands  of  beads,  instead  of  being  nearly  cov- 
ered with  them. 

As  for  the  necklaces  worn  by  the  Kaffir 
women,  they  are  generally  nothing  more 
than  strings  of  beads,  and  require  no  par- 
ticular notice.  There  is  one,  however, 
which  is  so  different  from  the  ordinary  neck- 
laces, that  I  have  had  it  engraved.  It  may 
be  seen  in  the  illustration  at  page  49,  fig.  3, 
next  to  the  handsome,  bead  apron  which  has 
already  been  described.  As  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  illustration,  it  is  formed 
entirely  of  beads,  and  is  ornamented  with  six 
triangular  appendages,  also  made  of  beads. 
The  general  color  of  the  beads  is  white,  but 
the  interior  of  the  triangular  appendages  is 
cobalt  blue;  while  the  larger  beads  that  are 
placed  singly  upon  the  necklace  are  of  ruby 
glass.  When  this  remarkable  necklace  ia 
placed  round  the  neck,  the  triangular  flaps 
fall  regularly  on  the  breast  and  shoulders, 
and,  when  contrasted  with  the  dark  skin  of 
the  wearer,  have  an  admirable  eftcct. 

Lately,  two  articles  of  dress,  or  rather  of 
ornament,  have  been  imported  from  Europe 
into  Africa,  and  have  met  with  great  suc- 
cess among  the  chocolate-colored  belles  of 
Kaffirland.  Enterprising  traders  in  South- 
ern Africa  do  not  sot  up  permanent  shops 
as  we  do  in  England,  but  stock  a  wagon 
with  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  goods,  and 
undertake  journeys  into  the  interior,  where 
they  barter  their  stock  for  elephants'  tusks 
and  teeth,  horns,  skins,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  similar  commodities.  They  1.  we  a  most 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  goods,  and  act 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
wandering  traders  anions^  ourselves  who  are 
popularly  called  "  cheap  Johns,"  the  chief 
distinction  being  that  their  stock  is  by  no 
means  cheap,  but  is  sold  at  about  1,000  per 
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cent,  profit  on  the  original  outlay.  Tliis 
seems  rather  an  excessive  percentage ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  tliat  the  old  adage  of 
high  interest  and  bad  security  holds  good  in 
this  as  in  other  speculations.  War  may 
break  out,  the  trader  be  speared,  his  wagon 
robbed,  and  his  oxen  confiscated.  The 
dreaded  murrain  may  carry  ort"  his  cattle,  or 
they  may  be  starvedfor  want  of  food,  slowly 
killed  by  thirst,  or  drowned  by  a  sudden 
rush  of  water,  which  may  almost  instanta- 
neously convert  a  dry  gully  into  a  raging 
torrent  that  sweeps  everything  before  it. 
Fashions  may  change,  and  his  whole  stock 
be  valueless;  or  some  "prophet"  may  take  it 
into  his  he;iil  to  proclaim  that  the  sound 
of  his  wiigon  wheels  prevents  the  rain 
from  falling.  Moreover,  he  is  unmercifullv 
fleeced  by  the  dift'erent  chiefs  througn 
whoso  torritoi-ies  he  passes,  and  who  exact 
an  extortionate  toll  before  they  will  allow 
him  to  pass  to  the  next  chief,  who  will 
serve  him  in  much  the  same  manner.  Al- 
together, if  the  journey  be  a  successful  one, 
the  trader  will "  make  about  lifty  or  sixty 
per  cent,  clear  profit;  but,  as  the  journey  is 
often  an  utter  failure,  this  is  really  no  very 
exorbitant  rate  of  interest  on  his  outlay. 

The  trader  will,  above  all  things,  take 
plenty  of  tobacco  —  this  being  the  key  to  the 
heart  of  a  Kaffir,  old  or  young,  man  or 
woman.  He  will  take  guns  and  ammunition 
for  the  men;  also  spirits  of  the  roughest 
and  coarsest  kind,  a  better  and  purer  article 
being  quite  wasted  on  his  sable  customers. 
Beads,  of  course,  he  carries,  as  well  as  but- 
tons, blankets,  and  other  luxuries;  also  he 
will  have  the  great  iron  hoe  blades  with 
which  the  women  till  the  ground,  that  he 
can  sell  for  one-sixth  of  the  price  and  which 
are  twice  the  quality  of  the  native-made 
hoe.  One  of  these  bold  wagon-owners 
bethought  himself  of  buying  a  li^w  gross  of 
brass  curtain  rings  of  the  largest  size,  and 
was  gratified  by  finding  that  they  were 
eagedy  bought  up  wherever  he  went.  The 
native's  saw  at  once  that  the  brass  rings  were 
better  bracelets  than  could  bo  made  by 
themselves,  and  they  accordingly  lavished 
their  savage  treasures  in  order  to  buy  them. 

One  of  the  oddest  examples  of  the  vicissi- 
tude of  African  trade  occurred  some  few 
years  ago.  An  English  vessel  arrived  at 
the  port,  a  large  part  of  her  cargo  consisting 
of  stout  iron  wire,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
was  bought  by  the  natives,  and  straightway 
vanished,  no  one  knowing  what  had  become 
of  it.  The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  Sud- 
denly the  Kaffir  belles  appeared  in  new  and 
.'ashionablo  costume.  Some  of  them  had 
b^en  to  the  towns  inliabited  by  Europeans, 
and  had  seen  certain  "  cages  "  hung  outside 
the  drapers'  shops.  They  inquired  the  use 
of  these  singular  objects,  and  were  told  that 
they  were  the  fashionable  attire  of  European 
ladies.  They  straightway  burned  to  possess 
similar   costumes,    and    when    the    vessel 


arrived  with  its  cargo  of  wire  they  bought 
it  up,  and  took  it  home  for  the  purpose  of 
imitating  the  white  ladies.  Of  course  they 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  any  other  article 
of  apparel  was  necessary,  and  so  they  wore 
none,  but  walked  about  the  streets  quite 
proud  of  their  fashionable  appearance. 

As  the  dancers  are  encumbered  with  such 
an  amount  of  decoration,  and  as  they  exert 
themselves  most  violently,  a  very  natural 
result  follows.  The  climate  is  very  hot,  and 
the  exercise  makes  the  dancer  hotter,  so 
that  the  abundant  grease  trickles  over  the 
face  and  body,  and  inconveniences  the  per- 
former, who  is  certainly  not  fastidious  in  her 
notions.  As  to  handkerchiefs,  or  anything 
approaching  to  the  idea  of  such  articles,  she 
is  in  perfect  ignorance,  her  whole  outfit  con- 
sisting of  the  little  apron  above  mentioned, 
and  an  unlimited  supply  of  beads.  But  she 
is  not  unprovided  for  emergencies,  and  car- 
ries with  her  an  instrument  very  like  the 
"  strigil "  of  the  ancients,  and  used  for  much 
the  same  purpose.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of 
bone,  sometimes  of  wood,  sometimes  of  ivory, 
and  sometimes  of  metal.  It  varies  much  in 
shape,  but  is  generally  hollowed  slightly, 
like  a  carpenter's  gouge,  and  has  its  edges 
made  about  as  sharp  as  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary paper  knife.  In  fact,  it  very  much 
resembles  a  magnified  marrow  spoon. 

A  specimen  of  the  commoner  sort  is  given 
at  fig.  0,  in  "  Kaffir  ornaments,"  on  pa^e  49. 
The  material  of  this  strigil  is  iron,  and  it  is 
attached  to  a  plain  leather  strap. 

Sometimes  a  rather  unexpected  article  is 
substituted  for  the  strigil,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Mr. 
G.  II.  Mason.  He  went  to  see  the  wedding 
of  a  Kaffir  chief,  who  was  about  to  marry  his 
fourteenth  wife,  and  found  the  .bridegTOom 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  encircled 
by  a  row  of  armed  warriors,  and  beyond 
them  by  a  row  of  women  with  children. 

"  Scarcely  had  we  taken  our  station  near 
the  Umdoclie  (husband),  when  a  low  shrill 
chant  came  floating  on  the  breeze  from  the 
bottom  of  a  lovely  vale  hard  by,  where  I 
descried  a  long  train  of  damsels  slowly 
wending  their  way  among  bright  green 
patches  of  Indian  corn  and  masses  of  fiow- 
ering  shrubs,  studded  with  giant  cactus,  and 
the  huge  flowering  aloe.  As  the  procession 
neared  the  huts,  they  quickened  their  pace 
and  raised  thc'r  voices  to  the  highest  pitch, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  said  cattle-kraal, 
where  they  stood  motionless  and  silent. 

"A  messenger  from  the  Umdodie  then 
bade  them  enter  the  kraal,  an  order  that 
they  instantly  obeyed,  by  twos,  the  youngest 
leading  the  way,  closely  "ifollowed  by  the  rest, 
and  terminatetl  by  a  liost  of  marriageable 
young  ladies  (Intombies),  clustering  thick 
around  the  bride  —  a  fat,  good-natured  girl, 
wrnppt'd  round  and  round  with  black  glazed 
calico,  and  decked  from  head  to  foot  with 
flowers,  beads,  and  feathers.     Once  within 
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the  kraal,  the  ladies  formed  two  lines,  with 
the  bride  in  the  centre,  and  struck  up  a 
lively  air;    whereupon   the  whole  bodv   of 
armed  Kaffirs  rushed  from  all  parts  ot  the 
kraal,  beating  their  shields,   and  uttering 
demon  yells  as  they  charged  headlong  at  the 
smiling  girls,  who  joined  with  the  stalwart 
warriors  in  cutting  capers  and  singing  lus- 
tily, until  the  whole  kraal  was  one  confused 
mass  of  demons,  roaring  out  lioarse  war- 
songs  and  shrill  love-ditties.    After  an  hour, 
dancing  ceased,  and  .joila  (Kaffir  beer)  was 
served  round,  while  the  lovely  bride  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  ring  alone,  stared  at  by 
all,  and  staring  in  turn  at  all,  until  she 
brought  her  eyes  to  bear  on  her  admiring 
lord.    Then,  advancing  leisurely,  she  danced 
before  him,  amid  shouts  of  the  bystanders, 
singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and  bran- 
dishing a  hu^e  carving-knife,  with  which  she 
scraped  big  drops  of  perspiration  from  her 
heated  he;id,  producecl  by  the  unusually  vio- 
lent exercise  she  was  performing." 
It  appears,  from  the  same  observant  writer. 


that  whatevar  the  amount  of  finery  may  be 
which  a  Kaffir  girl  wears,  it  is  considered 
only  consistent  with  ordinary  gallantry  that 
ii  should  be  admired.  While  ho  was  build- 
ing a  house,  assisted  by  a  number  of  Kaffirs, 
he  found  that  his  men  never  allowed  the 
dusky  maidens  to  pass  within  sight  without 
saluting  them,  or  standing  quite  motionless, 
full  in  their  path,  so  that  each  might  mutu- 
ally inspect  the  other. 

"Thus  it  frequently  happened  that  troops 
of  girls  came  in  from  the  KatHr  kraals  with 
maize,  thatch,  milk,  eggs,  wild  fruit,  sugar- 
cane, potatoes,  &c.,  &c.,  for  sale;  and  no 
sooner  did  their  shrill  song  reach  the  ears 
of  our  servants,  than  they  rushed  from  their 
work,  just  as  they  were,  some  besmeared 
witli  naud,  others  spattered  with  whitewash, 
and  the  rest  armed  with  spades,  pickaxes, 
buckets,  brick-mouldSj  or  whatever  else 
chanced  to  be  in  their  hands  at  the  mo- 
ment." 

There  is  a  curious  kind  of  ornament  much 
in  vogue  amtjng  the  Kaffir  women,  namely,  a 
series  of  raised  scars  upon  the  wrists, and  ex- 
tendingpartially  up  the  arms.  These  scarsare 
made  in  childhood,  and  the  wounds  are  filled 
with  some  substance  that  causes  them  to 
be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  They 
fancy  that  these  scars  are  useful  as  well  as 
ornaincntal,  and  consider  them  in  the  light 
of  amulets.  Other  portions  of  the  limbs  are 
sometimes  decorated  with  these  8(  irs;  and 
in  one  or  two  cases,  not  only  the  limbs,  but 
the  whole  body,  has  been  nearly  covered 


with  them.  The  material  with  which  the 
wounds  are  filled  is  supposed  to  be  the  ashes 
of  a  snake. 

During  their  dances,  the  Kaffirs  of  both 
sexes  like  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possi- 
ble, and  aid  their  voices  by  certain  mechani- 
cal contrivances.  One  of  the  most  simple 
is  made  of  a  number  of  dry  seeds.  In  shape 
these  seeds  are  angular,  and  much  resemble 
the  common  Brazil  nut  in  form.  The  shell 
of  the  seed  is  very  thin  and  hard,  and  the 
kernel  shrinks  within  it  so  as  to  rattle 
about  with  every  movement.  In  some  cases 
the  kernel  is  removed,  and  the  rattling 
sound  is  produced  entirely  by  the  hard  shells 
striking  against  each  other.  When  a  num- 
ber of  these  seeds  are  strung  together,  and 
upon  the  legs  or  arms,  they  make  quite  a 
loud  rattling  sound,  in  accordance  with  the 
movements  of  the  dancers,  and  are,  in  fact, 
the  Kaffir  substitutes  for  castanets.  In  some 
parts  of  Central  Africa,  a  curious  imitation 
of  these  natural  castanets  is  made.  It  con- 
sists of  a  thin  shell  of  iron,  exactly  resem- 
bling in  form  that  of  the  nut,  aiul  having  a 
little  iron  ball  within,  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  shrivelled  kernel. 

Earrings  ai-e  worn  in  Kafflrland  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  equally 
fashionable  in  both  sexes.  The  ears  are 
pierced  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  aperture 
enlarged  by  having  a  graduated  series  of  bits 
of  wood  thrust  through  them,  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  hold  a  snulT  box,  an  ivory 
knob,  or  slr.iilar  ornament. 

One  of  these  earring  snuif  boxes  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustration  "  Dress  "  p.  49,  fi".  6. 
It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  reed,  three  inclies 
in  length,  closed  at  one  end;  and  having  a 
stopper  thrust  into  the  other.  The  original 
color  of  the  reed  is  bright  yellow,  with  a 
high  natural  polish,  but  the  Kaffir  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  having  it  in  its  natural  state,  and 
ornaments  it  with  various  patterns  in  black. 
These  are  produced  by  charring  the  wood 
with  a  hot  n-on,  and  the  neatness  and  truth 
of  the  work  is  very  astonishing,  when  the 
rudeness  of  the  tools  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation. In  the  present  specimen,  the  pattern 
is  alternate  diamonds  of  black  and  yellow. 
This  mode  of  decorating  their  ornaments 
and  utensils  is  very  common  among  the 
Kaffirs,  and  we  shall  see  more  of  it  as  we 
proceed.  Sn^ift'  boxes  are  not,  however,  the 
only  ornaments  which  a  Kattir  will  wenr  in 
the  ears,  for  there  is  scarcely  anything  which 
is  tolerably  showy  and  which  can  be 
fastened  to  the  ear  th^t  will  not  be  worn 
there. 
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The  architecture  of  these  tribes  is  very 
simple,  and,  although  slightly  variable  in 
different  localities,  is  marked  throughout  by 
similar  characteristics.  On  looking  at  any 
specimen  of  Kaflir  architecture,  the  specta- 
tor is  at  once  struck  with  one  peculiarity, 
namely,  that  all  his  buildings  are  circular. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Kaffir  does 
not  seem  to  be  capable  of  marking  out  a 
straight  Une,  and  whether  he  builds  a  hut, 
or  erects  a  fence,  he  takes  the  circle  as  his 
guide.  A  Kaffir's  attempts  to  erect  a  square 
enclosure,  or  even  to  build  a  fence  in  a 
straight  line,  are  ludicrous  failures.  With 
Europeans  the  case  is  different.  A  settler 
who  desires  to  build  a  fence  wherein  to  en- 
close his  garden,  or  a  stockade  within  which 
his  house  and  property  can  remain  in  safety, 
invariably  buikls  on  the  rectilinear  princi- 
ple, and  makes  the  fence  in  the  form  of  a 
square.  He  would  feel  himself  quite  fettered 
if  he  were  forced  to  build  a  circular  enclos- 
ure, whereas  the  Kaffir  would  be  as  much  at 
a  loss  if  he  were  obliged  to  build  a  sqtrare 
edifice.  Indeed,  though  theEuropean  could, 
at  the  cost  of  some  trouble,  build  a  circular 
house,  and  would  make  his  circle  true,  the 
Kaffir  would  utterly  fail  in  attempting  to 
make  a  building  of  a  square  or  an  oblong 
form. 

One  of  my  friends,  who  has  travelled  much 
among  the  Kaffir  tribes,  and  gone  among 
villages  whose  inhabitants  had  never  seen 
an  European  building,  told  mc  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  make  the  natives  compre- 
hend the  structure  of  an  European  house. 


The  very  shape  of  it  puzzled  them,  and  the 
gable  ends  and  the  ndged  roof  seemed  so 
strange  to  them  as  to  be  scarcely  credible. 
As  to  the  various  stories  in  a  housCj  several 
rooms  on  a  story,  and  staircases  which  lead 
from  one  to  the  other,  they  flatly  declined 
to  believe  that  anything  ot  the  kind  could 
exist,  and  thought  that  their  guest  was  try- 
ing to  amuse  himself  at  the  expense  of  their 
credulity.  They  did  believe  in  fhe  possibil- 
ity of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  on  account  of  its 
domed  roof,  but  they  could  not  be  induced 
to  believe  in  its  size.  They  defended  their 
position  by  argument,  not  merely  content- 
ing themselves  with  assertions.  Their  cliief 
argument  waa  derived  from  the  imjiossibil- 
ity  of  such  a  building  sustaining  its  own 
weight.  The  only  building  materials  of 
which  they  had  any  experience  were  the 
posts  and  sticks  of  which  their  own  houses 
were  made,  and  the  reeds  wherewith  they 
were  thatched.  Sometimes, a  very  luxuri- 
ous house-owner  would  plaster  the  interior 
with  mud,  producing  that  peculiar  stvle 
of  architecture  whic-n  is  popularly  called 
"  wattle-and-daub."  They  could  not  com- 
prehend in  the  least  that  stone  could  be  used 
in  building  dwelling-houses;  and  the  whole 
system  of  cutting  stone  into  rijctaugular 
pieces,  and  the  use  of  bricks,  was  equally 
beyond  their  comprehension.  Mortar  also 
was  an  inexplicable  mystery,  so  that  on 
the  wliole  they  decided  on  discrediting  the 
tales  told  theui  by  the  white  ruaii. 

A  Kaffir  house  (se*  page  155)  looks  just 
Uke  an  exaggerated  beehive.     It  is  of  pre- 
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clsely  the  Biymo  shnue,  is  made  of  nearly  the 
saiiii!  luuterials,  aiul  has  a  little  arched  door, 
just  like  the  entrance  of  a  beehive,  through 
which  a  man  can  barely  creep  on  his  hands 
and  knees.  The  structure  of  these  huts  is 
very  simple.  A  circle  is  drawn  of  some  four- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  and  around  it  are  stuck 
a  number  of  long,  flexible  sticks.  These 
sticks  are  then  bent  over  at  the  top  and  tied 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  framework  very  like 
a  connnon  wire  mousetrap.  A  reed  thatch- 
ing is  then  laid  over  the  sticks,  and  secured 
in  its  place  by  parallel  lashmgs.  These 
lashings  are  made  of  "  monkey-ropes,"  or 
the  creepers  that  extend  their  interminable 
length  from  tree  to  tree,  and  are  found  of 
every  size,  from  a  cable  to  a  packthread. 
Th(!y  twist  themselves  into  so  rope-like  a 
shape,  that  many  persons  have  refused  to 
believe  that  they  have  not  been  artificially 
made.  The  rows  of  lashing  are  about  eigh- 
teen inches  apart.  In  shape,  the  hut  is  ex- 
actly like  the  weil-knowu  snow  house  of  the 
Esquimaux. 

As,  during  the  wet  season,  the  rain  pours 
down  in  torrents,  the  huts  would  bo 
swamped  for  several  months  but  for  the  pre- 
caution which  the  natives  take  of  digging 
round  each  hut  a  trench  of  some  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  in  depth,  and  the  same  in 
breadth.  This  trench  is  about  six  inches 
from  the  wall  of  the  hut,  and  serves  to  keep 
the  rtoor  dry.  The  reader  may  remember 
that  all  European  soldiers  are  taught  to  dig 
a  trench  round  each  hut  while  they  ai'e 
under  canvas,  the  neglect  of  this  precaution 
being  sure  to  cause  both  great  inconven- 
ience and  unhealthiness. 

The  woman  generally  marks  the  outline 
of  her  hut  in  a  very  simple  manner.  She 
takes  a  number  of  Hexiblo  sticks,  and  ties 
them  together  firmly  with  leathern  thongs, 
or  the  rough  and  ready  string  which  the 
Kaffirs  make  from  rushes  by  tearing  them 
into  strips  and  rolling  them  on  the  leg  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  Three  or  even  four 
sticks  are  usually  joined  together,  in  order 
to  attain  sufficient  length.  She  then  pushes 
one  end  deeply  intd*tlie  ground,  bends  the 
other  end  over  so  as  to  make  an  arch,  and 
mislics  that  into  the  ground  also.  This  arch 
becomes  the  key  to  the  whole  building,  set- 
tling its  height  and  width.  Another  arch 
is  set  in  the  ground  at  right  angles  to  the 
former,  and  the  two  are  lashed  together  at 
the  top  where  they  cross,  so  that  a  rou"h 
kmd  of  skeleton  of  the  hut  is  made  in  a  very 
short  time. 

On  the  roof  of  the  hut  may  sometimes  be 
seen  the  skulls  of  oxen.  This  ornament  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  Kaffir.  The 
high  value  which  he  sets  on  his  cows  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  love  of  the  most  confirmed 
miser  for  his  gold.  But  there  is  another 
trait  of  the  KafSr  mind,"  whirii  is  even 
stronger  than  avarice,  and  that  is  ostenta- 
tion, to  which  his  cattle  become  of  secondary 


consideration.  Unwilling  as  ho  is  to  kill 
any  of  the  cattle  which  constitute  his  wealth, 
and  which  ho  values  scarcely  less  than  his 
own  life,  he  will,  on  certain  occasions, 
slaughter  one,  and  give  a  feast  to  his  neigh- 
bors, who  aie  sure  to  praise  him  in  terms 
suitable  to  the  magnificence  —  i.e.  the  quan- 
tity—  of  the  banquet.  Ho  is  nearly  certain 
to  bo  addressed  as  Father,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  more  enthusiastic,  when  excited  by 
beef,  beer,  and  snufl",  may  actually  hail  him 
as  Chief.  The  slaughter  of  an  ox  is  there- 
fore a  great  event  in  the  life  of  a  Kaffir,  and 
is  sure  to  act  as  a  step  toward  higlier  rank. 
Lest  the  memory  of  such  an  event  should 
fade  away  as  soon  as  the  banquet  has  been 
ended,  the  proud  donor  takes  the  skull  of 
the  slaughtered  ox  and  places  it  on  the  roof 
of  his  hut,  where  it  remaihs  as  a  sign  that 
the  owner  of  the  dwelling  is  a  man  of  prop- 
erty, and  has  been  able  to  spare  one  of  his 
oxen  to  servo  as  a  feast  for  his  friends. 

The  building  being  now  finished,  the 
opening  which  serves  as  a  door  is  cut  on 
one  side,  its  edges  guarded  with  plaited 
twigs,  and  the  Kafl^r  desires  no  better 
house.  Though  it  has  no  window,  no 
chimney,  and  no  door  that  deserves  the 
name,  ne  would  not  exchange  it  for  a 
palace,  and  many  instances  have  been 
known  where  Kaftirs  who  have  been  taken 
to  European  cities,  have  travelled  much, 
and  been  tolerably  educated,  have  flung 
off    their    civilized    garments,    re-assumed 
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the  skin-dress  of  tireir  nation,  and 
off  to  live  in  huts  instead  of  houses.  ^..„ 
whole  structure  is  necessarily  very  fragile, 
and  the  walls  cannot  endure  much  violence. 
A  curious  example  of  their  fragility  oc- 
curred some  time  ago,  when  one  chief 
made  a  raid  upon  the  village  of  another. 
A  number  of  men  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
hut,  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  drive 
them.  Assagais  were  hurled  through  the 
sides  of  the  hut,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  ■ 
inmates.  The  survivors  tried  to  save  them- 
selves by  climbing  up  the  framework  of  the 
hut  and  clinging  to  the  roof,  but  the  slight 
structure  could  not  support  their  bodies, 
and  by  yielding  to  their  weight  betrayed 
them  to  the  watchful  enemies  without. 

The  upper  illustration  on  page  63  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  an  exceptionally  largo 
hut,  being,  in  fact,  the  principal  residence  of 
a  chief.  Very  few  huts  have  more  than 
four  supporting  posts.  On  the  left  may  bo 
seen  two  of  the  large  store  baskets,  in  which 
milk  is  kept  and  made  into  "  amasi,"  while 
just  beyond  the  first  basket  is  a  sleeping 
mat  rolled  up  and  resting  against  the  wall. 
Some  large  earthenware  pots,  such  as  are 
used  in  cookery ,  are  seen  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  hut,  and  a  calabash  rests  against  one  of 
the  posts.  To  the  roof  are  hung  bunches 
of  maize,  according  to  the  curious  Kaffir  cus- 
tom, which  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
every  thing  on  the  roof  of  a  hut  is  soon 
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blackened  with  soot,  owinff  to  the  smoko 
from  the  iirc.  Whether  largo  or  small, 
uU  the  liouseH  arc  made  on  exactly  the  same 
|)riuci])lo,  and  except  for  their  superior 
size,  and  the  ox  skulls  which  decorate 
them,  tlic  houses  occupied  by  chiefs  have 
notiiing  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
which  art!  inhabited  by  their  dependuiits. 

Against  brute  foes  the  hut  is  sometimes 
but  a  frail  protecliou.  On  one  occasion  an 
elej)hant  was  attracted  by  aquantity  of  millet, 
which  was  stored  within  a  fence,  lie  pushetl 
his  way  through  the  useless  barrier,  and 
began  feeding  on  the  millet.  There  was  a 
lire  in  one  of  the  huts,  and  the  elephant,  in- 
stead of  being  scared  by  it,  became  angry, 
knocked  thi)  house  to  pieces,  and  walked 
over  the  ruins,  trampling  to  death  a  woman 
who  was  lying  asleep,  ller  husband  nearly 
shared  the  same  fate,  but  managed  to  roll 
out  of  the  way,  anu  then  to  escape  by 
creeping  between  the  legs  of  the  angry 
elephant. 

The  roof  of  the  hut  is  not  wholly  de- 
pendent for  support  on  the  flexible  sticks 
which  form  its  walls,  but  is  held  up  by  a 
post  or  two,  on  the  top  of  which  is  laid  a 
cross-beam.  This  arrangement  also  per- 
mits the  owner  of  the  hut  to  hang  to  the 
beam  and  posts  sundry  articles  wiich  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  injul-ed  by  being 
thrown  on  the  ground,  such  as  gourds, 
baskets,  assagai-shafita,  spoons,  ancf  other 
implements. 

Ranged  carelessly  round  the  hut  are  the 
rude  earthenware  pots,  in  which  the  Kaffir 
keeps  his  beer,  his  milk,  and  present  stores 
of  grain.  The  lloor  of^  the  hut  is  always 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  is  generally 
as  hard  as  stone,  being  made  of  well- 
kneaded  clay  laid  very  smoothly,  and 
beaten  until  it  is  quite  hard.  The  best 
clay  for  this  purpose  is  obtained  from  the 
nests  of  the  white  ant,  which  are  beaten 
to  pieces,  then  pounded,  and  then  mixed 
very  carefully  with  water.  In  a  well-regu- 
lated hut,  the  women  are  very  careful  of 
their  floor,  and  rub  it  daily  with  flat  stones, 
until  it  is  not  only  smooth,  but  even  pol- 
ished. 

Just  within  the  entrance  is  the  primitive 
fireplace.  This,  like  almost  everything 
which  the  Kaflir  makes,  is  circular  in 
form,  and  is  made  usually  of  mud;  its 
only  object  is  to  confine  the  embers  withm 
a  limited  sjiace. 

Cooking  is  not  always  carried  on  in  the 
ordinary  liouse,  nor  is  the  fire  kept  con- 
stantly. In  a  permanent  kraal  there  .are 
cooking  huts  erected  for  that  one  special 
purpose,  and  not  used  for  any  other.  They 
may  be  called  demi-huts,  as  their  only  ob- 
ject is  to  guard  the  fire  from  the  effect  of 
Avind.  They  are  circular,  like  all  ordinary 
huts,  but  their  walls  are  only  four  feet  or 
so  in  height,  and  are  carefully  daubed  with 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  cowclung,  so  as  to 


form  a  most  efficient  protection  against  the 
wind.  The  smoke  from  the  Ih'c,  is  allowed 
to  escape  as  it  can.  Some  of  it  contrives 
to  force  its  way  between  the  inteisticea 
of  the  thatch,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  illustration  on  page  — .  Some 
of  it  circles  around  the  walls  and  jiours 
through  the  door-way,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  settles,  in  the  form  of  soot, 
upon  the  interior  of  the  hut,  blackening 
everything  within  it.  "VVhcn  tlu;  Kaf- 
firs wish  to  season  the  wood  of  their 
assagai- shafts  or  knobkerries,  they  stick 
it  into  the  roof  of  the  house,  just  above 
the  fireplace,  exactly  as  bacon  is  cured  iu 
the  smoke. 

A  curious  reference  to  this  custom  is 
made  in  a  song  composed  in  honor  of 
Panda,  King  ot  the  Zulu  tribes.  When 
Dingan  murdered  his  predecessor  Tchaka, 
he  killed  other  chiefs  at  the  same  lime,  but 
was  persuaded  to  leave  Panda  alive  — 

"Of  tho  stock  of  Ndabitza,  ramrod  of  brass, 
Survivor  alono  of  all  other  rods; 
Others  thoy  brokOj  but  left  this  in  the  soot, 
Thiukiiig  to  burn  it  sonio  raiuy  cold  day." 

Ueference  is  here  made  to  the  custom  of 
leaving  sticks  and  shafts  in  the  sooty  roof. 

At  night,  the  entrance  of  the  hut  is  closed 
by  a  simple  door  made  of  wicker  work,  and 
looking  much  like  the  closely-woven  sheep 
hurdles  which  are  used  in  some  pjirts  of 
England.  With  the  exception  that  the 
Kaflir  always  sits  down  at  his  work,  the 
mode  of  making  these  doors  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  which  is  employed  by  the 
shepherds  in  this  counti-y. 

The  Kaflir  begins  by  choosing  some 
straight  and  tolerably  stout  sticks,  and  driv- 
ing them  into  the  ground  at  regular  (listaii- 
ces  from  each  other.  These  are  intended 
as  the  supports  or  framework  of  the  door, 
He  then  takes  a  quantity  of  pliant  sticks, 
like  the  osiers  of  our  basket  makers,  and 
weaves  them  in  and  out  of  the  upright 
stakes,  beating  them  down  continually  to 
make  them  lie  closeljiitogether.  When  the 
door  is  completed,  the  upright  sticks  are  cut 
off  to  the  proper  length,  and  it  can  then  be 
fitted  to  the  hut.  If  the  reader  has  any 
acquaintance  with  military  affairs,  he  may 
remember  that  gabions  are  made  in  precisely 
the  same  •manner,  except  that  the  upright 
stakes  are  placed  in  a  circle,  and  not  in  a 
straight  lijie.  In  order  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  too  freely  into  their  huts,  the 
Kaffirs  make  screens,  which  are  placed  so  as 
to  shelter  the  entrance.  These  screens  are 
made  of  sticks  and  rushes  such  as  the  door 
is  made  of,  only  of  lighter  materials,  and 
their  position  can  be  shifted  with  every 
change  of  wind. 

Some  of  the  permanent  houses  are  built 
with  a  great  amount  ot  care,  and  occupy  at 
least  a  month  in  their  construction,  "jn  most 
of  them  the  interior  view  is  much  the  same, 
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nami'Iy,  tlio  domed  roof,  supported  by  four 
posLs  placed  in  tlio  form  of  a  wjuare,  with 
thu  llrcplaco  exactly  in  the  centre.  The 
nativiis  will  often  expend  much  time  and 
tiDiible  in  decorating  their  permanent  man- 
sions, and  Mr.  Christie  tells  mo  that  he 
has  Mi'on  the  very  posts  thickly  encrusted 
with  heads.  Of  course  they  soon  become 
hhutkened  by  the  smoke,  but  a  quick  rub  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand  brings  out  the  colors 
anew.  One  of  Dingan's  huts,  which  was 
visited  by  Reticf,  the  Dutch  colonist,  was 
most  beautifully  built,  and  supported  by 
twenty-two  pillars,  each  of  which  was  en- 
tirely covered  with  beads. 

The  huts  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial of  which  they  are  made,  exceedingly 
inliainmablo,  and  it  somi'tlines  happens  that 
if  one  of  the  housesof  a  village  take  lire,  the 
whole  of  them  are  consumed  in  a  very  short 
tini;>.  Fortunately,  they  are  so  easily  built 
that  the  inconvenience  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  is  the  case  when  European  houses  are 
burned.  Moreover,  the  furniture  which 
they  contain  is  so  limited  in  quantity  and  so 
snnple  in  material,  that  it  can  be  replaced 
without  much  difficulty.  A  mat  or  two  a 
few  baskets,  a  pillow,  a  milking  pail,  one  or 
two  rude  earthenware  pots,  and  a  bundle  of 
assa'j;ais,  constitute  an  amount  of  property 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  every  hut. 
The  huts  of  the  Kaffirs  arc  generallv  cath- 
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are  two  modes  of  forming  a  kraal,  and  the 
particular  mode  is  determined  by  the  local- 
ity. The  Kaffir  tribes  generally  like  to 
place  their  kraal  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  bush,  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  plenty  of  building  material.  They 
arc,  however,  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  fortification  to  clear  a  lar^e 
space  around  their  dwellings,  so  that,  Tn 
case  they  should  be  attacked,  the  enemy 
cannot  conceal  his  movements  from  the 
aefunJers. 

The  lirst  care  of  a%affir  is  to  protect  his 
beloved  cows,  and  for  that  purpose  a  circu- 
lar space  is  enclosed    with  a  high  fence 
made  very  strongly.    The  fence  is  about 
six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  and  is  made  in  a 
simple  and    very  effective  manner.     The 
Iciice  which  surrounds  the  cattle   and   the 
huts  IS  mostly  made  in  one  of  two  modes  — 
at  all  events,  in  the  more  southern  part  of 
the  country    where  timber  is  exceedingly 
plentiful.    The  tribes  on  the  north  of  Kaffir- 
laiKl,  who  hve  where  timber  is  comparativclv 
scarce,  build    their  walls  of    large    stones 
piled  on  one  another,  without  any  mortar 
or  even  mud,  to  fill  up  the  interstices.    The 
j  southern  tribes  use  nothing  but  wood,  and 
iJpY"!  ',4  ,"'?'5s  by  tHo  uiilbrent  methods, 
iftat  which  IS  commonly  employed  is  very 
I  simple.    A  number  of  trees  are  felled,  and 


their  trunks  severed  a  few  feet  below  tho 
spot  whence  the  branches  spring.  A  great 
number  of  tiieso  tree  tops  are  then  arranged 
in  a  circle,  the  severed  ends  of  tho  stems 
being  inward,  and  the  branches  pointing 
outward.  In  fact,  the  fence  is  exactly  that 
species  of  ra|)id  and  elfective  fortification 
ri-li  '.'"  '"'I't'^'y  language,  an  "abattis." 
It  tho  branches  of  a  tree  are  very  large  they 
can  be  laid  singly  on  the  ground,  just  as  if 
they  were  the  entire  lieads  of  trees. 

In  sohic  cases,  where  the  kraal  is  more 
carefully  built,  the  fence  is  formed  of  stout 
poles,  which  are  driven  into  the  ground  in 
a  double  row,  some  three  feet  apart,  and  are 
then  lashed  together  in  such  a  way  that 
their  tops  cross  each  other.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  tho  fence  stands  very 
hrmly  on  its  broad  basis,  while  the  crossiuff 
and  projecting  tops  of  the  poles  form  a  che- 
mux  defnsc  as  ellcctual  as  any  that  is  made 
by  tho  European  soldier.  If  tlie  enemy  try 
to  climb  the  fence,  they  can  be  wounded  by 
spears  thrust  at  them  from  the  interior;  and 
if  they  succeed  in  reaching  the  top,  the 
sharp  tips  of  the  poles  are  ready  to  embarrass 
them. 

The  entrance  to  this  enclosure  is  just  wide 
enough  to  allow  a  cow  to  pass;  and  in  some 
places,  where  the  neighborhood  is  insecure, 
It  IS  so  narrow  that  there  hardly  seems  to  be 
space  enough  for  the  cattle  to  pass  in  and 
out.    Each  night  it  is  carefully  closed  with 


poles  and  sticks,  which  arc  kept  just  within 
the  entrance,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  hand  when 
wantxid.    Opposite  to  the  entrance,  and  at 
the  further  extremity,  a  small   enclosure, 
also  with  circular  walls,  is  built.     In   this 
pen  the  larger  calves  are  kept,  the  younger 
being  ininates  of  the  huts,  together  with  the 
human  inhabitants.    By  the  side  of  this  en- 
closure a  little  gap  is  left  in  the  fence,  just 
large  enough  for  a  man  to  squeeze  himself 
through,  and  not  large  enough  to  allow  even 
a  calf  to  pass.    This  little  aperture  is  tho 
chiefs  private  door,  and  intended  for  tho 
purpose  of  saving  time,  as  otherwise,  if  the 
chief  were  inspecting  his  catUo,  and  wished 
to  go  to  his  own  hut,  he  would  bo  obliged  to 
walk  all  round  the  fence.    The  Zulu  name 
lor  the  space  within  this  fence  is  "isi-baya." 
Around  the    isi-baya   are  set    the    huts 
which  constitute  the  kraal.    Their  number 
is  exceedingly  variable,  but  the  general  av- 
erage 18  from  ten  to  fourteen.    Those  which 
are  placed  at  either  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  isi-baya  are  devoted  to  the  servants 
whi  e  that  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  it  is 
the  habitation  of  the  chief  man.    There  are 
mostly  a  great  many  kra-ils  belonging  to  one 
tribe,  and  it  often  happens    that    several 
neighboring  kraals  are  all  tenanted  by  the 
members  of  one  family  and  their  depend- 
ants.   For  ex-ample,  when  tho  f.nrs  r.f  a  chief 
attains  sufficient  consequence  to  possess  sev- 
eral wives  and  a  herd  of  cattle,  he  finds  that 
the  paternal  kraal  is  not  large  enough  to 
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afford  to  oach  wife  tho  soparato  hut  to  which 
Bho  18  etuiileil;  so  ho  migrivtcH  with  his  ftim- 
lly  to  (I  short  distanco,  and  thoro  builds  u 
knuil  lor  liiinHelf,  Homotimos  so  close  to  that 
ofhiH  tUUicrthat  hoconnectHthum  by  luoans 
of  a  short  fenced  pnasaRC.  Tho  chief  hut 
may  oiisily  bo  known,  not  only  by  its  posi- 
tion, but  by  its  larger  diinonsions.  Some  of 
the  other  huts  arc  occupied  l)y  married  men, 
Bonie  by  liis  wives,  some  by  his  servants; 
while  at  least  one  hut  is  reserved  for  tho  use 
of  the  unmarried  men,  or  "  boys,"  as  they  are 
Ctillcd* 

This  is  all  that  In  needed  to  complete  a 
kraal, i.e.  tho  circular  isi-baya,  and  the  huts 
round  it.  But,  In  situations  where  plenty 
of  wood  can  be  found,  the  Kafflr  archi- 
tect erects  <i  second  fence,  which  encloses 
all  the  huts,  as  well  as  tho  isi-baya,  and  luw 
its  entrance  in  exactly  the  same  position, 
i.  e.  opi)osite  to  tho  cliiers  hut.  The  dis- 
tant view  of  one  of  these  doubly-fencod 
kraals,  when  it  happens  to  bo  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  is  extremely  curious, 
and  would  scarcely  give  a  stranger  an  idea 
of  a  village. 

It  will  1)0  seen  in  nn   engraving  oppo- 
site, that  tho  central  portion  of  the  kraal  is 
given  to  tlio  isa-baya,  and  that  the  Kafllrs 
devote  all  their  cnorgios  toward  preserv- 
ing Ihoir  cows,  while  they  seem  to  look 
with  comparative  indilTcronce  on  the  risk 
of  exposing  tlicmsclvos  or  their  fragile  huts 
to  tho  inroads  of  tlie  enemy.    As  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  the   size   of   the   kraal 
varies  with  tho  -wealth  and  rank  of  its  chief 
man,  and,  owing  to  its  mode  of  construc- 
tion, can  be  gradually  enlarged  as  he  rises 
to  higher  dignities  and   tho  possession  of 
more  cattle.     In  shape,  however,  and  the 
principle  of  construction,  kraals  are  alike, 
that  of  tho  king  himself  and  tho   newly- 
made  kraal  of  a  younger  son  being  t:;actly 
the  same  in  these  respects. 
■  Tho  king's  kraals,  however,  are  of  enor- 
mous dimensions,  and  are  several  in  num- 
ber.   Panda,  for  example,  has  one  kraal, 
the  centr.al  enclosure  of    which   is  nearly 
a  mile  in  diameter.    This  enclosure  is  sup- 
posed to  be  filled  with  the  monarch's  cows, 
and  is  consequently  called  by  the  name  of 
isi-baya.    Practically,  however,  the  cattle  are 
kept  in  smaller  enclosures,  arranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  isi-baya,  where  they  can 
be  watched  by  those  who  have  the  charge 
of  them,  and  whoso  huts  are  placed  convon- 
ientlv  for  that  purpose.     The  vast  central 
enclosure  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  pa- 
rade ground,  where  the  king  can  review  his 
•troops,  and  where  they  arc  taught  to  go 
through  tho  simple  mananivres  of  Kaffir 
warfare.    Hero,  also,  ho  may  be  seen  in 
council,  the  isi-baya  being  able  to  accom- 
modate an  unlimited  number  of  suitors. 
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huts  of  the  warriors  and   their  families, 
and  are  placed  in  foui  or  even  five-fold 


ranks;  bo  that  the  knuil  almost  vlnon  to  the 
dignity  of  a  town,  having  several  thousand 
inhabftaiits,  and  presenting  a  singularly 
iiupoHing  appearance  when  viewed  at  a  (Uh- 
tanco.  At  the  upi)Br  nortion  of  tlie  kraal, 
and  at  the  further  ena  fi'om  the  principal 
entrance,  are  the  huts  specially  erected  for 
tho  king,  surrounded  In'  the  other  liuta 
containing  his  harem.  The  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  krmil  is  separated  from  the  re- 
mainder by  lofty  and  strong  fences,  and  its 
doors  are  "kept  by  sontint^lH  especiully  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  In  some  ea.ses,  the 
warriors  to  whom  this  important  dutv  is 
confided  are  not  perinittt'd  to  wear  clolhcs 
of  any  kind,  and  are  compelled  to  pass  the 
whole  of  the  time,  day  and  night,  when 
on  guard,  without  even  a  kaross  to  cover 
them.  This  rule  lies  rather  luiavily  ujion 
them  in  tho  winter  nights,  when  the  cold  is 
often  severe,  and  tho  wind  sweeps  chillily 
around  the  fence  of  tho  isi-linya. 

However,   the  young    ladies  will  some- 
times  contrive  to  evade  the  vigilance  of 
tho  sentries,  when  their  attention  is  other- 
wise engaged,  as  is  amusingly  shown  in 
a  few  remarks    by  Mr.   Angas.      He   had 
gone  by  Panda's  Invitation  to  see  him  at 
one  of  his  great  kraals:  — "I-ast  night  we 
slept  at  tho  new  military  kraal,  or  garrison 
town,  of  Indabakaumbi,  whither  the  kin? 
had  sent  word  by  message  that  he  would 
be  waiting  to  receive  us.    Tho  Inkosikafi, 
or.  queen,  of  the   kraal    sent    us    a  small 
quantity  of  thick  milk  and  a  jar  of  millet, 
and  soon  afterward  made  her  api)earancc, 
holding  two  of  the  king's  children  by  the 
hand,  for  whom  she  requested  a  jiresent 
of  beads.    Tho   children  were  remarkably 
pretty,  nicely  oiled,  and  tastefully  decorated 
with  girdles  of  blue  and  scarlet  beads.    The 
old  lady,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  alarmingly 
stout,  tnat    it    seemed   almost   imjiossible 
for  lier  to  walk;  and  that  it  required  some 
considerable   time  for   her   to  regain  the 
harem  at  the  upper  end  of  the  kraal  was 
made  manifest  by  some  fifty  of  the  king's 
girls  effecting  their  escape  from  the  rear 
of  the  seraglio,  and|^llying  down  the  slope 
to  stare  at  us  as  wc  rode  away  from  tiie 
kraal.     The  ability  of  the  young  ladies, 
as  they  sprang  from  rock  to  rock,  convinced 
us  that  they  would  be  all  quietly  sitting 
in  tho  harem,  a.s  though  nothing  had  hn\)- 
pened,  long  before  the  Inkosikasi  gained 
her  dwelling." 

At  that  time  Panda  had  thirteen  of  these 
great  military  kraals,  each  serving  as  tlic 
military  capital  of  a  district,  and  he  had 
just  completed  a  fourteenth.  He  takes  up 
his  residence  in  these  kraals  successively, 
and  finds  in  each  everythinjj  that  ho  can 
possibly  want  — each  being,  indeed,  almost 
li^^sAi    :..    ««»«„"(.    ^rst^v,    oil    the 


identical  in  every  respect  with  all 
others^  _As  a  general  rule,  each  of  these  j 
military  kraals  forms  the  residence  of  ai 
single  regiment;  while  the  king  has  many  I 
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others,  which  are  devoted  to  more  peaceful 
objecta. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
women  live  in  a  portion  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  kraal,  and  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  they  reside  in  a  small  supplementary 
kraal,  which  communicates  by  gates  with 
the  chief  edifice.  As  the  gates  are  strongly 
barred  at  night,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sen- 
tinel should  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  harem,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  them 
at  night,  and  opening  them  in  the  morning. 
For  this  purpose,  certain  individuals  of  the 
sentinels  are  told  oflf,  and  to  them  alone 
is  the  delicate  duty  confided.  The  Kaffir 
despot  does  not  employ  for  this  purpose 
the  unfortunate  individuals  who  guard  the 
harems  in   Turkey,  Persia,  and   even  in 


Western  Africa.  But  the  king  takes  care 
to  select  men  who  are  particularly  ill-fa- 
vored;  and  if  any  of  them  should  happen 
to  be  deformed,  he  is  sure  to  be  chosen  as  a 
janitor.  Mr.  Shooter's  servant,  when  talk- 
ing with  his  master  on  the  subject,  men- 
tioned several  individuals  who  would  make 
excellent  janitors.  One  of  them  had  a 
club-foot,  another  had  a  very  protuberant 
chest,  while  a  third  had  bad  eyes,  and  was 
altogether  so  ugly  that  he  would  never  suc- 
ceed in  procuring  a  wife.  The  matrimonial 
adventures  of  this  man  will  be  narrated  in 
a  future  page.  His  uniform  failures  in  pro- 
curing a  legitimate  wife  were  exceedingly 
ludicrous  and  mortifying,  and  quite  justified 
the  opinion  expressed  by  his  companion. 
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The  isi-baya  is  quite  a  sacred  spot  to  a 
Kaffir,  and  in  many  tribes  tlie  women  are  so 
strictly  prohibited  from  entering  it,  that  if 
even  the  favorite  wife  were  discovered  within 
its  precincts  she  would  have  but  a  very  poor 
chance  of  her  life. 

During  the  day-time  the  herd  are  out  at 
pasture,  watched  by  "  boys  "  appointed  to  this 
important  office,  but  when  night  approaches, 
or  if  there  is  any  indication  of  danger  from 
enemies,  the  cows  are  driven  into  the  isi- 
baya,  and  the  entrances  firmly  barred.  It  is 
mostly  in  this  enclosure  that  the  cattle  are 
milked,  this  operation  being  always  intrusted 
to  the  men.  Indeed,  as  is  well  observed  by 
Mr.  Shooter,  milking  his  cows  is  the  only 
work  that  a  Kaffir  really  likes.  About  ten 
in  the  morning  the  cattle  are  taken  into  the 
isi-baya,  and  the  Kaffir  proceeds  to  milk 
them.  He  takes  with  him  his  milk  pail, 
an  article  very  unlike  that  which  is  in 
use  in  Europe.  It  is  carved  out  of  a  solid 
piece  of  wood,  and  has  a  comparatively  small 
opening.  The  .specimen  from  which  the 
figure  on  pafife  67  is  drawn  was  bi-ought  to 
England  by  Mr.  Shooter,  and  is  now  before 
me.  It  is  rather  more  than  seventeen 
inches  in  length,  and  is  four  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  and  six  inches  near  the  bottom.  In 
interior  measurement  it  is  only  fourteen 
inches  deep,  so  that  three  inches  of  solid 
wood  are  left  at  the  bottom.  Its  capacity 
is  not  very  great,  as  the  Kaffir  cow  does  not 
give  nearly  as  much  milk  as  the  cows  of  an 
English  farmyard.  Toward  the  ton  .ire  two 
projecting  ea'rs,  which  enable  the  milker  to 
hold  it  firmly  between  the  knees. 
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In  hollowing  out  the  interior  of  the  pail, 
the  Kaffir  employs  a  rather  ingenious  de- 
vice. Instead  of  holding  it  between  his 
knees,  as  he  does  when  shaping  and  orna- 
menting the  exterior,  he  digs  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  buries  the  pail  as  far  as  the  two 
projecting  ears.  He  then  has  both  his 
liands  at  liberty,  and  can  use  more  force  than 
if  he  were  obliged  to  trust  to  the  compara- 
tively slight  hold  afforded  by  the  knees.  Of 
course  he  sits  down  while  at  work,  for  a  Kaffir, 
like  all  other  savages,  has  the  very  strongest 
objection  to  needless  labor,  and  will  never 
stand  when  he  has  any  opportunity  of  sit- 
ting. It  will  be  seen  "that  the  pail  is  not 
capable  of  holding  much  more  than  the 
quantity  which  a  good  cow  ought  to  yield, 
and  when  the  Kaffir  has  done  with  one  cowj 
he  pours  the  milk  into  a  large  receptacle,  and 
then  goes  otf  with  his  empty  pail  to  another 
cow  for  a  fresh  supply. 

The  scene  that  presents  itself  in  the  isi- 
baya  is  a  very  singular  one,  and  strikes 
oddly  upon  European  ears,  as  well  as  eyes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  figure  of  the  milker 
is  calculated  to  present  an  aspect  equally 
strange  and  ludicrous.  Perfectly  naked,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  smallest  imaginable 
apology  for  a  garment,  adorned  with  slrinss 
of  beads  that  contrast  boldly  with  his  red- 
black  skin,  and  with  his  head  devoid  of  hair, 
except  the  oval  ring  which  denotes  his  posi- 
tion as  a  m.arried  "  man,"  the  Kaffir  sits  on 
the  ground,  his  knees  on  a  level  with  his 
chin,  and  the  queer-looking  milk  pail  grasped 
between  them. 
Then  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  calf  try- 
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ing  to  eject  the  milker,  and  being  contin- 
ually kept  away  from  her  mother  by  a  young 
boy  armed  with  a  stick.  And,  in  caaes 
where  the  cow  is  vicious,  a  third  individual 
is  employed,  who  holds  the  cow  by  her  horns 
with  one  hand,  and  grasps  her  nostrils  firmly 
with  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  supply  of 
milk  ceases,  the  calf  is  allowed  to  approach 
its  mother  and  suck  for  a  short  time,  after 
wliich  it  is  driven  away,  and  the  man  re- 
sumes his  place.  Cattle  are  milked  twice  in 
the  day,  the  second  time  being  at  sunset, 
when  they  are  brought  home  for  the  night. 
Generally,  however,  a  cow  will  stand  still  to 


of  universal  cow  language,  in  which  every 
dairy-maid  and  farmyard  laborer  is  versed, 
and  which  is  not  easily  learned  by  an  unin- 
itiate.  But  the  Kaffir,  who  is  naturally  an 
adept  at  shouting  and  yelling,  encourages 
the  cow  by  all  the  varied  screams  at  his  com- 
mand, mixed  with  loud  whistles  and  tender 
words  of  admiration.  One  consequence  of 
this  curious  proceeding  is,  that  the  cows 
have  always  been  so  accustomed  to  aasociate 
these  sounds  w  i  the  process  of  being 
milked,  that  WA^^.n  an  Englishman  buys 
cows  he  is  obliged  to  have  a  Kaffir  to  milk 
them,  no  white  man  being  able  to  produce 


1.  MILKINO  PAIL.    2.  BEER-BOWL.    3.  BEER-STRAINER.    4.  WATER-PIPE. 
5.  WOMAN'S  BASKET. 


be  milked,  as  is  the  case  with  our  own  cat- 
tle, and  in  that  case  no  precaution  is  needed, 
except  that  of  putting  through  the  nose  a 
stick  of  some  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
The  cattle  know  by  experience  that  if 
this  is  grasped  and  twisted  it  gives  great 
pain,  and  so  they  prefer  to  remain  quiet. 
The  hole  in  the  nose  is  made  at  a  very  early 
age. 

So  much  for  the  strangeness  of  the  sight, 
which  is  very  unlike  a  corresponding  scene 
in  an  English  farmyard.  The  Kaffir  is 
never  silent  while  milking  his  cows,  but 
thinks  it  nc^csissary  to  i^tt^r  a  porics  of  iho 
oddest  sounds  that  ever  greeted  mortal  ears. 
Even  in  England  there  seems  to  be  a  kind 


those  cries,  screams,  and  whistles  to  which 
they  have  always  been  accustomed. 

In  driving  the  cattle,  and  in  calling  them 
from  a  distance,  the  Kaffir  makes  great  use 
of  whistling,  an  art  in  which  he  excels. 
With  his  lips  alone  he  can  produce  the  most 
extraordinary  sounds,  and  by  the  aid  of  his 
fingers  he  can  whistle  so  loudly  as  to  half 
deafen  any  one  who  may  be  near.  Some- 
times, however,  he  has  recourse  to  art,  and 
makes  whistles  of  great  efficacy,  though  of 
.simple  construction.  They  are  made  of  bone, 
or  ivory,  and  are  used  by  being  held  to  the 
lower  lip,  ati.i  sounded  rxactly  as  vre  Wow  a 
key  when  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
clear. 
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The  chiefs  who  possess  many  oxen  are 
very  fastidious  about  them,  and  have  an  odd 
fancy  of  assembling  them  in  herds,  in  which 
every  animal   is  of   the  same  color.    The 
oxen  also  undergo  a  sort  of  training,  as  was 
remarked  by  Retief,  who  was  killed  in  battle 
with   Dingan,  the   Zulu    king.     Tie  paid  a 
visit  to  that  treacherous  despot,  and  was  en- 
tertained by  dances  in  which  the  cattle  had 
been  trained  to  assist.    "  In  one  dance,"  he 
says,  "  the  people  were  intermixed  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  oxen,  all  without 
horns,  and  of  one  color.    They  have  long 
strips  of   skin    hanging  pendent  from  the 
forehead,  cheeks,  slioulders,  and  under  the 
throat;  these  strips  being  cut  from  the  hide 
when  the  animals  are  calves.    These  oxen 
are  divided  into  two  and  three  among  the 
whole  army,  which  then  dance  in  companies, 
each  with  its  attendant  oxen.    In  this  way 
they  all  in  turn  apjjroach  the  king,  the  oxen 
turning  of!"  into  a  kraal,  and  then  manreu- 
vring  in  a  line  from  the  king.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  oxen  should  be  so  well  trained;  for, 
notwithstanding  all  the  startling  and  yelling 
wliich    accompany  tlie    dance,  they    never 
move    faster   than   a  slow    walking   pace. 
Dingan  showed  me,  as  he  said,  his  smallest 
herd  of  oxen,  all  alike,  and  with  white  backs. 
He  allowed  two  of  my  people  to  count  them, 
and  the  enumeration  amounted  to  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-four.    I  am 
informed   that  his  herds  of  red  and  black 
oxen  consist  of  three  to  four  thousand  each." 
I  may  here  mention  casually,  that  the  same 
fashion  of  keeping  animals  of  similar  colors 
in  separate  herds  is  in  force  in  South  Amer- 
ica, among  the  owners  of  the   vast  herds 
of    horses  which    thrive    so  well    in  that 
country. 

The  Kaffirs  manage  their  cattle  with  won- 
derful skill,  and  the  animals  perfectly  un- 
derstand the  meaniri');  of  the  cries  with 
which  they  are  assailed.  Consequently,  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to 
drive  his  cows  as  to  milk  them,  and  assist- 
ance has  to  be  sought  from  the  natives. 
This  noisy  method  of  cattle  driving  is  the 
source  of  much  difficulty  to  the  soldiers, 
when  they  have  been  sent  to  recover  cattle 
stolen  by  those  inveterate  thieves,  the  Kaflir 
tribes,  who  look  upon  the  cattle  of  the  white 
man  as  their  legitimate  prize,  and  are  con- 
stantly on  the  look-out  for  them.  Indeed, 
they  enact  at  the  present  day  that  extinct 
phase  of  Scottish  life  when  tlie  inhabitants 
of  (he  Highlands  stole  the  catde  of  the  Low- 
landers,  and  euphemistically  described  the 
operation  as  "  lifting:"  themselves  not  being 
by  any  means  thieves,  but  "  gentleman 
drovers,"  very  punctilious  in  pointof  honor, 
and  thinking  themselves  as  good  gentlemen 
as  any  in  the  land. 

The  cow  constitutes  now,  in  fact,  the 
wealth  of  the  Kaffir,  just  as  was  the  case  in 
the  early  patriarchal  days.  Aiuong  those 
tribes  which  are  not  brought  into  connection 


with  the  white  man,  money  is  of  no  value, 
and  all  wealth  is  measuredby  cows.  One  of 
the  great  inland  chief's,  when  asking  about 
the  Queen  of  England,  was  naturally  desir- 
ous of  hearing  how  many  cattle  sfie  pos- 
sessed, and  on  hearing  that  many  of  her  sub- 
jects had  more  cows  tlian  herself,  conceived 
a  very  mean  opinion  of  her  power.  lie 
counted  his  cattle  by  the  thousand,  and  if 
any  inferior  chief  had  dared  to  rival  him  in 
his  wealth,  that  chief  would  very  soon  be  in- 
capacitated from  possessing  anything  at  all, 
while  his  cattle  would  swell  the  nuinber  of 
the  royal  herds.  His  idea  was,  that  even  if 
her  predecessor  had  bequeathed  so  jjoor  a 
throne  to  her,  she  ought  to  assort  her  dig- 
nity by  seizing  that  wealth  which  she  had 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  inherit. 

The  cow  is  the  unit  of  money.  The 
cost  of  anything  that  is  peculiarly  valuable 
is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  cows  that  it 
would  fetch  if  sold,  and  even  the  women 
are  reckoned  by  this  standard,  eight  cows 
equalling  one  woman,  just  as  twelve  pence 
equal  one  shilling.  Most  of  the  wars  which 
devastate  Southern  Africa  are  caused  en- 
tirely by  the  desire  of  one  man  to  seize  the 
herds  that  belong  to  another,  and  when  the 
white  man  is  engaged  in  African  warfare, 
he  is  perforce  obliged  to  wage  it  on  the 
same  principle.  During  the  late  Kaffir  war, 
the  reports  of  the  newspapers  had  a  singu- 
larly unimposing  appearance.  The  burden 
of  their  song  was  invariably  cows.  General 
Blank  had  advanced  so  far  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  driven  off  five  thousand  head 
of  cattle.  Or  perhaps  the  case  was  re- 
versed; the  position  of  the  European  troops 
had  been  suddenly  surprised,  and  several 
thousand  cattle  stolen.  In  fact,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  war  solely  about  cattle,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  that  was  necessarily  the  case. 
The  cattle  formed  not  only  the  wealth  of 
the  enemy,  but  his  resources,  so  that  there 
was  no  better  way  of  bringing  him  to  terms 
than  by  cutting  off  his  commissariat,  and 
preventing  the  rebellious  chiefs  from  main- 
taining their  armed  forces.  We  had  no 
wist  to  kill  the  Kaffirs  themselves,  but 
merely  that  they  should  be  taught  not  to 
meddle  with  us,  and  there  was'  no  belter 
way  of  doing  so  than  by  touching  them  on 
their  tenderest  point. 

The  greatest  ambition  of  a  Kaflir  is  to 
possess  cattle,  inasmuch  as  their  owner  can 
command  every  luxury  which  a  savage  niil- 
lionnaire  desires.  He  can  eat  beef  and 
drink  sour  milk  every  day;  he  can  buy  as 
many  wives  as  he  likes,  at  the  current  price 
of  eight  to  fourteen  cows  each,  according  to 
the  fluctuation  of  the  market;  he  can  make 
all  Xipf'.s  of  useful  articles  out  of  the  hides; 
he  can  lubricate  himself  with  fat  t«  his 
heart's  content,  and  he  can  decorate  his 
.^able  person  with  the  flowine  tails.  With 
plenty  of  cattle,  he  can  set  himself  up  as  a 
great  man;  and,  the  more  cattle  he  lias,  the 
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greater  man  he  becomes.  Instead  of  being 
a  mere  "  boy,"  living  with  a  number  of 
other  "  boys "  in  one  hut,  he  becomes  a 
"  man,"  sliaves  his  liead,  assumes  the  proud 
badsje  of  manhood,  and  has  a  hut  to  him- 
self. As  liis  cattle  increase,  lie  adds  more 
wives  to  his  stock,  builds  separate  huts  for 
them,  has  a  kraal  of  his  own,  becomes  the 
"umnumzana,"  or  great  man  —  a  term 
about  equivalent  to  the  familiar  "Burra 
Sahib  "  of  Indian  life  —  and  may  expect  to 
be  addressed  by  strange  boys  as  "  inkosi," 
or  cliief.  Should  his  cattle  prosper,  he  gath- 
ers round  him  the  young  men  who  are  still 
j)0()r,  and  who  are  attracted  by  his  wealth, 
and  the  hope  of  eating  beef  at  his  cost. 
Ho  assigns  huts  to  thom  within  his  kraal, 
and  thus  possesses  an  armed  guard  who  will 
take  care  of  his  cherished  cattle.  Indeed, 
such  a  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary. 
In  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  wealth 
creates  envy,  and  a  man  who  has  succeeded 
in  gathering  it  knows  full  well  tliat  there 
arc  plenty  who  will  do  their  best  to  take  it 
away.  Sometimes  a  more  powerful  man 
will  openly  assault  his  kraal,  but  stratagem 
is  more  frequently  employed  than  open  vio- 
lence, and  there  are  in  every  tribe  certain 
old  and  crafty  cattle-stealers,  who  have  sur- 
vived the  varied  dangers  of  such  a  life,  and 
who  know  every  ruse  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

There  is  a  story  of  one  of  these  men, 
named  Dutulu,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  Kaffir  Rob  Roy.  He  always  em- 
ployed a  mixture  of  artifice  and  force.  lie 
used  to  set  off  for  the  kraal  which  he  in- 
tended to  rob,  and,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
contrived  to  place  some  of  his  assistants  by 
the  entrance  of  the  huts.  Another  assistant 
then  quietly  removed  the  cattle  from  the 
isi-baya,  while  he  directed  the  operations. 
Dutulu  then  caused  an  alarm  to  be  made, 
and  as  the  inmates  crept  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  they  were  speared  by  the 
sentinels  at  the  entrance.  Not  one  was 
spared.  The  men  were  killed  lest  they 
should  resist,  and  the  women  lest  they 
should  give  the  alarm.  Even  when  he  .had 
carried  elf  the  cattle,  his  anxieties  were  not 
at  an  end,  for  cattle  cannot  be  moved  very 
fast,  and  they  are  not  easily  concealed.  But 
Dutulu  was  a  man  not  to  be  batfled,  and  he 
almost  invariably  succeeded  in  reaching 
home  with  his  spoil.  He  never,  in  the  flrs^ 
instance,  allowed  the  cattle  to  be  driven  in 
the  direction  which  he  intended  to  take.  lie 
used  to  have  them  driven  repeatedly  over 
the  same  spot,  so  as  to  mix  the  tracks  and 
bewilder  the  men  who  were  sure  to  follow. 
More  than  once  he  baffled  pursuit  by  taking 
his  stolen  herd  back  again,  and  keeping  it 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  des- 
olated kraal,  calculating  rightly  that  the 
pursuers  would  follow  him  in  tHo  direction 
of  his  own  home. 
The  man's  cunning  and  audacity  were 


boundless.  On  one  occasion,  his  own  kraal 
was  attacked,  but  Dutulu  was  far  too  clever 
to  fall  into  the  trap  whicli  he  had  so  often 
set  for  others.  Instead  of  crawling  out  of 
his  hut  and  getting  himself  speared,  he 
rolled  up  his  leather  mantle,  and  pushed  it 
through  the  door.  As. he  had  anticipated, 
it  was  mistaken  in  the  semi-darkness  for  a 
man,  and  was  instantly  pierced  with  a  spear. 
While  the  weapon  was  still  entangled  in  the 
kaross,  Dutulu  darted  from  his  hut,  sprang 
to  the  entrance  of  his  isi-baya  fully  armed, 
and  drove  off  the  outwitted  assailants. 
Even  in  bis  old  age  his  audacity  did  not 
desert  him,  and  he  actually  determined  on 
stealing  a  herd  of  cattle  in  the  day-time. 
No  one  dared  to  join  him,  but  he  determined 
on  carrying  out  his  desperate  intention  sin- 
gle-handed. He  succeeded  in  driving  the 
herd  to  some  distance,  but  was  discovered, 
pursued,  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 
Althougli  one  against  many,  he  fought  liis 
foes  bravely,  and,  although  severely  wounded, 
succeeded  in  escaping  into  the  bush,  where 
they  dared  not  follow  him. 

tTndeterred  by  this  adventure,  he  hr.d  no 
sooner  recovered  than  he  planned  another 
cattle-stealing  expedition.  His  chief  dissua- 
ded him  from  the  undertaking,  urging  that 
he  had  quite  enough  cattle,  that  he  had  been 
seriously  wounded,  and  that  he  was  becom- 
ing too  old.  The  ruling  passion  was,  how- 
ever, too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  Dutulu 
attacked  a  kraal  on  his  old  plan,  letting  the 
cattle  be  driven  in  one  direction,  killing  as 
many  enemies  as  he  could,  and  then  running 
off  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  cattle,  so  as  to  decoy  his 
pursuers  in  a  wrong  direction.  However, 
his  advanced  years,  and  perhaps  his  recent 
wounds,  had  impaired  his  speed,  and  aa 
there  was  no  bush  at  hand,  he  dashed  into 
a  morass,  and  crouched  beneath  the  water, 
llis  enemies  dared  not  follow  him,  but  sur- 
rounded the  spot,  and  hurled  their  assagais 
at  him.  They  did  him  no  harm,  because  he 
protected  his  head  with  his  shield,  but  he 
could  not  endure  the  long  immersion.  So, 
finding  that  his  strength  was  failing,  he  sud- 
denly left  the  morass,  and  dashed  at  his  ene- 
mies, hoping  that  he  might  force  his  way 
through  them.  He  did  succeed  in  killing 
several  of  them,  and  in  passing  their  line, 
but  he  could  not  run  fast  enough  to  escape, 
and  was  overtaken  and  killed. 

So,  knowing  that  men  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter are  hankering  after  his  herd,  their  dusky 
owner  is  only  too  glad  to  have  a  number  of 
young  men  who  will  guard  his  cattle  from 
such  cunning  enemies. 

The  love  that  a  Kaffir  has  for  his  cattle 
induces  him  to  ornament  them  in  various 
ways,  some  of  which  must  entail  no  little 
suftering  upon  them. .  To  this,  however,  he 
IS  quite  indifTerent,  often  causing  frightful 
torture'  to  the  animals  which  he  love.s,  not 
from  thj  least  desire  of  hurting  them,  but 
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from  the  utter  unconcern  as  to  inflictin" 
pain  which  is  characteristic  of  the  savage' 
in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  he  may  he.' 
Ho  trims  the  eai's  of  the  cows  into  all  kinds 
of  odd  shapes,  one  of  tho  favorite  patterns 
))eing  that  of  a  leaf  with  deeply  serrated 
edges.  He  gathers  up  bunches  of  the  skin, 
generally  upon  the  head,  ties  string  tightly 
round  them,  and  so  forms  a  series  of  pro- 
jecting knots  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 
He  cuts  strips  of  liide  from  various  parts  ot 
the  body,  especially  the  head  and  face,  and 
lets  them  hang  down  as  lappets.  He  cuts 
the  dewlap  and  makes  fringes  of  it,  and  all 
without  the  least  notion  that  he  is  causing 
the  poor  animal  to  suffer  tortures. 

But,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  he  lav- 
ishes his  powers  on  the  horns.  Among  us 
the  horn  does  not  seem  capable  of  imich 
modification,  but  a  KalHr,  skilful  in  his  art 
can  never  be  content  to  leave  the  horns  as 
they  are.  He  will  cause  one  horn  to  pro- 
ject forward  and  another  backward,  ancl  ho 
will  train  one  to  grow  upright,  and  the 
other  pointing  to  the  ground.  Sometimes 
he  observes  a  kind  of  synnnet--v  and  has 
both  horns  bent  with  their  pniiUs  nearly 
touching  tho  shoulders,  or  trains  them  so 
that  their  tips  meet  above,  and  they  form 
an  arch  over  their  head.  Now  and  thr  is  an 
ox  is  seen  in  which  a  most  singular  •:  if.  ct 
has  been  produced.  As  the  horns  of  the 
young  ox  sprout  they  are  trained  over  the 
forehead  until  the  points  meet.  They  are 
then  manipulated  so  as  to  make  them  coa- 
lesce, and  so  shoot  upward  fiom  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  like  the  horn  of  the  fabled 
unicorn. 

Le  Vaillant  mentions  this  curious  mode 
of  decorating  tlio  cattle,  and  carefully  de- 
scribes the  process  by  which  it  is  performed. 
''  I  had  not  yet  taken  a  near  view  of  the 
horned  cattle  whicii  they  brought  with  them, 
because  at  break  of  day  they  strayed  to  the 
thickets  and  pastures,  and  wore  not  brought 
back  by  their  keepers  until  the  evening. 
One  day,  however,  having  repaired  to  the?r 
kraal  very  early,  I  was  much  surprised  when 
I  first  beheld  one  of  those  animals.  I 
scarcely  knew  them  to  be  oxen  and  cows, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  being  much 
smaller  than  ours,  since  I  observed  in  them 
the  same  form  and  tho  same  fundamental 
character,  in  which  I  could  not  be  deceived, 
but  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  their 
horns,  and  the  variety  of  their  different 
twistings.  They  had  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  marine  productions  known  by  nat- 
uralists under  tho  name  of  stag's  horns. 
Being  at  this  time  persuaded  that'these  con- 
cretions, of  which  I  had  no  idea,  were  a 
peculiar  present  of  nature,  I  considered  tho 
Kaffir  oxen  as  a  variety  of  the  species,  but 
I  was  undeceived  by  my  guide,  who  informed 
me  that  this  singularity  was  onlv  the  effect 
of  llieir  invention  and  taste;  aiid  that,  by 
means  of  a  process  with  which  they  were 


well  acquainted,  they  could  not  only  multi- 
ply these  horns,  but  also  give  them  any 
form  that  their  imaginations  might  suggest. 
Having  offered  to  exhibit  their  skill  in  my 
presence,  if  1  had  any  desire  of  learning 
their  method,  it  appeared  to  me  so  new  anS 
uncommon,  that  I  was  willing  to  secure  an 
opportunity,  and  for  several  days  I  attended 
a  regular  course  of  lessons  on  this  subject. 

"  They  take  the  animal  at  as  tender  an 
age  as  possible,  and  when  the  horns  begin 
to  appear  they  make  a  small  vertical  incision 
in  them  with  a  saw,  or  any  other  instrument 
that  may  be  substituted  for  it,  and  divide 
them  into  two  parts.  This  division  makes 
the  horns,  yet  tender,  separate  of  them- 
selves, so  that  in  time  the  animal  has  four 
very  distinct  ones.  If  they  wish  to  have 
six,  or  even  more,  similar  notches  nuide  with 
the  saw  produce  as  many  as  may  be  re- 
quired. But  if  they  are  desirous  of  forcing 
one  of  these  divisions  in  the  Avhole  horn  to 
form,  for  example,  a  comi)lete  circle,  they 
cut  away  from  the  point,  lohich  must  not  he 
hurt,  a  small  part  of  its  thickness,  and  this 
amputation,  often  renewed,  and  with  much 
patience,  makes  the  horn  bend  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  and,  the  point  meeting  the 
root,  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  perfect 
circle.  As  it  is  certain  that  incision  always 
causes  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  bending, 
it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  every  vari- 
ation that  caprice  can  imagine  may  be  pro- 
duced by  this  simple  method.  In  short,  one 
must  be  born  a  KafBr,  and  have  his  taste 
and  patience,  to  submit  to  that  minute  care 
and  unwearied  attention  required  for  this 
operation,  which  in  KafTirland  can  only  be 
useless,  but  in  other  climates  would  be  hurt- 
ful. For  the  horn,  thus  disfigured,  would 
become  weak,  whereas,  when  preserved 
strong  and  entire,  it  keeps  at  a  distance  the 
famished  bears  and  wolves  of  Europe." 
The  reader  must  remember  that  the  words 
refer  to  Prance,  and  that  the  date  of  Le 
Vaillant's  travels  was  1780-85. 

Tho  same  traveller  mentions  an  ingenious 
method  employed  by  the  Kaffirs  when  a  cow 
is  bad-tempered,  and  will  not  give  her  milk 
freely.  A  rope  is  tied  to  one  of  the  hind 
feet,  and  a  man  hauls  the  foot  oft"  the  ground 
by  means  of  the  rope.  The  cow  cannot  run 
away  on  account  of  the  man  who  is  holding 
her  nose,  and  tho  pain  caused  by  the  violent 
dragging  of  her  foot  backward,  together 
with  the  constrained  attitude  of  standing 
on  three  legs,  soon  subdues  the  most  refrac- 
tory animal. 

Before  proceeding  to  another  chapter,  it 
will  be  well  to  explain  the  illustration  on 
page  57,  called  "  The  Kaffirs  at  Home." 

The  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  just  iusifle 

the  outer  enclosure,  and  nearly  opposite  tc 

the  isi-baya,  in  which  some  cattle  are  ;  'ca. 

I  Tn  the  centre  of  the  plate  a  milkin"  ^lene 

j  -s  shown.    The  cow,  being  a  restiv.;  one,  is 

b'jing  held  by  the  "man,"  by  vx  am  of  a 
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stick  passed  through  its  nostrils,  and  by 
means  of  the  contrast  between  the  man 
and  the  animal  the  small  size  of  the  latter 
is  well  shown.  A  Kafhr  ox  averages  only 
four  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  Beneath 
tiio  cow  is  seen  tlie  milker,  holding  between 
his  knees  the  curiously  shaped  milkpail. 
On  the  right  hand  is  seen  another  KafHr 
emptying  a  pailful  of  milk  into  one  of  the 
jjiiskets  which  are  used  as  stores  for  this 
article.  The  reader  will  notice  that  the  ori- 
fice of  the  basket  is  very  small^  and  so  would 
cause  a  considerable  amount  of  milk  to  be 
spilt,  if  it  were  poured  from  the  wide  mouth 
of  the  pail.  The  KafHr  has  no  funnel,  so  he 
extemporizes  one  by  holding  his  hands  over 
the  mouth  of  the  pail,  and  placing  his 
thumbs  so  as  to  cause  the  milk  to  liow  in  a 
narrow  stream  between  them. 

A  woman  is  seen  in  the  foreground,  going 
out  to  labor  in  the  fields,  with  her  child  slung 
at  her  back,  and  her  heavy  hoe  on  her  shoul- 
der. In  order  to  show  the  ordinary  size  of 
the  huts  a  young  Kaffir  is  shown  standing 
near  one  of  them,  while  a  "man"  is  seated 
against  it,  and  engaged  alternately  in  his 
pipe  and  conversation.  Three  shield  sticks 
are  seen  in  the  fence  of  the  isi-baya,  and  the 
strip  of  skin  suspended  to  the  pole  shows 
that  the  chief  man  of  the  kraal  is  in  res- 
idence. In  front  are  several  of  the  odd- 
shaped  Ca])e  sheep,  with  their  long  legs 
and  thick  tails,  in  which  the  whole  fat  of 
the  body  seems  to  concentrate  itself.  Two 
of  the  characteristic  trees  of  the  country 
are  shown,  namely,  an  euphorbia  standing 
within  the  fence,  and  an  acacia  in  the  back- 
ground. This  last  mentioned  tree  is  some- 
times called  Kameel-dorn,  or  Camel-thorn, 
because  the  giraffe,  which  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists will  call  a  camel,  feeds  upon  its  leaves. 
In  the  distance  are  two  of  those  table- 
topped  mountains  which  are  so  character- 
istic of  Southern  Africa. 

The  Kaffir  uses  his  cattle  for  various  pur- 
poses. Whenever  he  can  aflbrd  such  a  lux- 
ury, which  is  very  seldom,  he  feasts  upon  its 
flesh,  and  contrives  to  consume  a  quantity 
tliat  seems  almost  too  much  for  human 
digestion  to  undertake.  But  the  chief  diet 
is  the  milk  of  the  cows,  generally  mixed 
with  meal,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  porridge. 
The  milk  Is  never  eaten  in  its  fresh  state,  tlie 
Kaffirs  thinking  it  to  be  very  indigestible. 
Indeed,  they  look  upon  fresh  milk  much  as 
a  beer-di-in'ker  looks  upon  sweet-wort,  and 
have  an  equal  objection  to  drinking  the 
liquid  in  its  crude  state.  When  a  cow  has 
been  milked,  the  Kafflr  empties  the  pail  into 
a  largo  store  basket,  such  as  is  seen  on  the 
right-hand  of  flie  engraving  "Kaffirs  at 
Home,"  page  57.  This  basket  already  con- 
tains milk  in  the  second  stage,  and  is  never 
completely  emptied.  Soon  after  the  milk 
has  been  placed  in  the  b.isket.  a.  sort  of  fer- 
mentation takes  place,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a 


semi-solid  mass,  and  a  watery  fluid  some- 
thing like  whey.  The  latter  is  drawn  off, 
and  used  as  a  drink,  or  given  to  the  chil- 
dren; and  the  remainder  is  a  thick,  clotted 
substance,  about  the  consistency  of  Devon- 
shire cream. 

This  is  called  "  amasi,"  and  is  the  staff  of 
life  to  a  Katlir.  Europeans  who  have  lived 
in  Kafflrland  generally  dislike  amasi  exceed- 
ingly at  first,  but  soon  come  to  prefer  it  to 
milk  in  any  other  form.  Some  persons  have 
compared  the  amasi  to  curds  after  the  whey 
has  been  drawn  off;  but  this  is  not  a  fair 
comparison.  The  amasi  is  not  in  lumps  or 
in  curd,  but  a  thick,  creamy  mass,  more  like 
our  clotted  cream  than  any  other  substance. 
It  has  a  slightly  acid  flavor.  Children, 
whether  black  or  white,  are  always  very  fond 
of  amasi,  and  there  can  be  no  better  food  for 
them.  Should  the  KafHr  be  obliged  to  use 
a  new  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
clotted  milk,  he  always  takes  some  amasi 
ready  prepared,  and  places  it  in  the  vessel 
together  with  tlie  fresh  milk,  where  it  acts 
like  yeast  in  liquid  fermentation,  and  soon 
reduces  the  entire  mass  to  its  own  consist- 
ency. 

The  oxen  are  also  used  for  riding  pur- 
poses, and  as  beasts  of  burden.  Europeans 
employ  them  largely  as  draught  oxen,  and 
use  a  great  number  to  draw  a  single  wagon; 
but  the  wagon  is  an  European  invention, 
and  therefore  without  the  scope  of  the  pres- 
ent work.  The  native  contrives  to  ride  the 
oxen  without  the  use  of  a  saddle,  balancing 
himself  ingeniously  on  the  sharply  ridged 
back,  and  guidin"  his  horned  steed  by  means 
of  a  stick  througli  its  nostrils,  with  a  cord 
tied  to  each  end  of  it.  He  is  not  at  all  a 
graceful  rider,  but  jogs  along  with  his  arms 
extended,  and  his  elbows  jerking  up  and 
down  with  every  movement  of  the  beast 
Still,  the  ox  answers  his  purpose;  and,  as  it 
never  goes  beyond  a  walking  pace,  no  great 
harm  is  done  by  a  fall. 

Since  the  introduction  of  horses,  the  Kaf- 
firs have  taken  a  great  liking  to  them,  and 
have  puved  themselves  capable  of  being 
good  horsemen,  after  their  fashion.  This 
fashion  is,  always  to  ride  at  full  gallop;  for 
they  can  see  no  object  in  mounting  a  swift 
animal  if  its  speed  is  not  to  be  brought  into 
operation.  It  is  a  very  picturesque  sight  when 
a  party  of  mounted  Kaffirs  come  dashing 
along,  their  horses  at  full  speed,  their  shields 
and  spears  in  their  hands,  and  their  ka- 
rosses  flying  behind  them  as  they  ride. 
When  they  have  occasion  to  stop,  they  pull 
up  suddenly,  and  are  off  their  horses  in  a 
moment. 

However  the  Kaffir  may  be  satisfied  with 
the  bare  back  of  the  ox,  the  European  can- 
not manage  to  retain  his  seat.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sharp  spine  of  the  ox  does  not 
form  .a  vp.vy  pleasiint  seat;  and  in  the  next 
place,  its  skin  is  so  loose  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  rider  to  retain  his  place  by  any 
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graep  of  the  legs,  A  few  cloths  or  hides  are 
therefore  placed  on  the  animal's  back,  and 
a  long  "  reim,"  or  leathern  rope,  is  passed 
several  times  round  its  body,  being  drawn 
^ghtly  by  a  couple  of  men,  one  at  each  side. 
By  this  operation  the  skin  is  braced  up 
tight,  and  a  saddle  can  be  fixed  nearly  as 
firmly  as  on  a  horse.  Even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  movements  of  the  ox  are 
very  unpleasant  to  an  European  equestrian, 
and,  although  not  so  fatiguing  as  fliose  of  a 
camel,  require  a  tolerable  course  of  practice 
before  they  become  agreeable. 

This  custom  of  tightly  girthing  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  animals  which  are  used  for 
the  saddle,  but  is  also  practised  on  those 
that  are  used  as  pack-oxen;  the  loose  skin 
rendering  the  packages  liable  to  slip  off  the 
animal's  back.  The  whole  process  of  girth- 
ing the  ox  is  a  very  curious  one.  A  sturdy 
Kaffir  stands  at  each  side,  while  another 
holds  the  ox  firmly  by  a  stick  passed  through 
its  nostrils.  The  skins  or  cloths  are  then 
laid  on  the  back  of  the  ox,  and  the  long  rope 
thrown  over  them.  One  man  retains  his 
hold  of  one  end,  while  the  other  passes  the 
rope  round  the  animal's  body.  Each  man 
takes  firm  hold  of  the  rope,  puts  one  foot 
against  the  ox's  side,  by  way  of  a  fulcrum 
and  then  hauls  away  with  the  full  force  of 
his  body.  Holding  his  own  part  of  the  rope 
tightly  with  one  hand,  the  second  Kaffir  dex- 
terously throws  the  end  under  the  animal  to 
his  comrade,  who  catches  it,  and  passes  it 
over  the  back,  when  it  is  seized  as  before. 


Another  hauling-match  now  takes  plaoo, 
and  the  process  goes  on  until  the  cord  is 
exhausted,  and  the  diameter  of  the  ox  notably 
diminished.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  pres- 
sure to  which  it  is  subject,  the  beast  seems  to 
care  little  about  it,  and  walks  away  as  if  un- 
concerned. If  the  journey  is  a  long  one,  the 
ropes  are  generally  tightened  once  or  twice, 
the  native  drivers  seeming  to  take  a  strange 
pleasure  in  the  operation. 

The  illustration  No.  1,  on  page  73,  shows 
the  manner  ir^  which  the  Kaffir  employs  the 
ox  for  riding  and  pack  purposes.  A  chief  is 
returning  with  his  triumphant  soldiers  from 
a  successful  expedition  against  an  enemy's 
kraal,  which  they  have  "  eaten  up,"  as  their 
saying  is.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  the 
chief,  fat  and  pursy,  dressed  in  the  full  para- 

ghernalia  of  war,  and  seated  on  an  ox,  A 
ornless  ox  is  generally  chosen  for  the  sad- 
dle, in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  rider 
falling  forward  and  wounding  himself;  but 
sometimes  the  Kaffir  qualifies  an  ox  for  sad- 
dle purposes  by  forcing  the  horns  to  grow 
downward,  and  in  many  instances  contrives 
to  make  the  horns  flap  about  quite  loosely, 
as  if  they  were  only  suspended  by  thongs 
from  the  animal's  head.  The  soldiers  are 
seen  in  charge  of  other  oxen,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  the  captured  kraal,  to  which  they 
have  set  fire;  and  in  the  middle  distance,  a 
couple  of  men  are  reloading  a  refractory  ox, 
and  drawing  the  rope  tightly  round  it,  to 
prevent  it  from  shaking  off  its  load  a  second 
time. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MARRIAGE. 


mvoAsnr  tbactiskd  among  the  kapfibs-ooza  akd  ma  ihvr.n-mjmir,n  of  a  kwo's  harfm- 
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Contrary   to  general  opinion,  marringe 
18  quite  as  important  a  matter  among  the 
Katnrs  as  with  ourselves,  and  even  though 
the  men  who  can  afford  it  do  not  content 
themselves  with  one  wile,  there  is  as  much 
ceremony  in  the  last  marriage  as  in  the 
(list.    As  to  the  number  of  wives,  no  law 
on  that  subject  is  found    in  the  minute, 
though    necessarily    traditional,    code    of 
laws,  by  which  the  Kaffirs  regulate  their 
domestic    polity.    A   man    may  take  just 
as  many  wives  as  he  can  afford,  and  the 
richer  a  man  is,  the  more  wives  he  has 
as  a  general  rule.    An  ordinary  man  has 
generalhr  to  be  content  with   one,  while 
those  of  higher  rank  have  the  number  of 
wives  dependent  on  their  wealth  and  posi- 
tion.    Goza,  for  example    whose   portrait 
IS  given  on  page  117  and  who  is  a  powerful 
chief,  has  a  dozen  or  two  of  wives.    There 
IS  now  before  me  a  photograph  represent- 
ing a  whole  row  of  his  wives,  all  sitting  o- 
their  heels,  in  the  attitude  adopted  by  Kafl 
women,  and  all  looking    rather  surprLs.  >l 
at  the  photographer's   operations.    In  our 
sense  of  the  word,  none  of  them  have  the 
least  pretence   to    beauty,    whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  whvn  they  were  young 
girls,  but  it  is  evident  that  their  joint  hus- 
band was  satisfied  with  their  charms,  or 
they  would   not  retain   a  position  in  his 
household. 

As  to  the  king,  the  number  of  his  wives 
18  illimitable.    Parents  come  humbly  before 
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him,  and  offer  their  daughters  to  him,  only 
too  proud  if  he  will  accept  them,  and  ask- 
ing no  payment  for  them.    The  reverence 
for   authority  must   be  very  strong   in  a 
Kaffir's  breast,  if  it   can    induce    him  to 
forego  any  kind  of  payment  whatever,  es- 
pecially as  that  payment  is  in  cattle.    The 
king  has  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  large 
kraals  in  different   parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  each  of  them  he  has  a  considerable 
number  of  wives,  so  that  he  is  always  at 
home  whenever  he  changes  his  residence 
from  one  kraal    to  another.     In  fact,  he 
never  knows,  within  fifty  or  so,  how  many 
wives  he  has,  nor  would  ho  know  all  his 
^yX*'^  j>y  siglit,  and  in  consequence  he  is 
obliged  to  keep  a  most  jealous  watch  over 
his  household,  lest  a  neglected  wife  should 
escape  and  take  a  husband,  who,  although 
a  plebeian,  would  be  her  own  choice.   In 
consequence  of  this  feeling,  none  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  royal  harem  f  ver  leave 
their   house    without   a  strong    guard   at 
hand,    besides   a   number    of   spies,    who 
conceal  themselves  in  unsuspected  places, 
and  who  would    report    to   the  king    the 
slightest   indiscretion  on  the  part  of  any 
of  his  wives.    It  is  not  even  safe  for  a 
Kaflfir    to  speak    to  one    of   these  closely 
guarded  beauties,  for,  even  if  no  guards  are 
openljr  in_  sight,  a  spy  is  sure  to  be  con- 
ceaicu  at  uo  g:-oal  distance,  and  the  couse- 
mience  of  such  an  indiscretion  would  be, 
that  the  woman  would  certainly  lose  her 
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Hfo,  and  the  man  probably  bo  a  fellow  iuf- 

That  able  and  saiiRuinary  chief  Tchaka 
tornuMl  an  excuptloa  to  tho  ordinary  rule, 
ilo  would  accept  as  many  rlark  niaicfonH  as 
might  1)0  olK-rcd  to  him,  but  he  would  not 
rnmo  oni!  of  them  to  the  rank  of  wife.  The 
reiwoii  lor  this  line  of  conduct  was  IiIh  hor- 
ror ol  seeing  a  Hucco8«or  to  his  throne.  A 
Kaflr  ot  rank  always  seems  to  think  that 
He  hiniscK  is  exempt  from  the  ordinary  l(»t 
ot  hninmiity  and  will  never  speak  of  the 
possibility  ot  his  own  death,  nor  allow  any 
one  else  to  (lo  so.    In  a  dependent,  such  a 

piece  of  bad  breeding  would  be  looked  i n 

as  an  overt  act  of  treachery,  and  the  thought- 
less   delinquent   would    instantly   lose    the 
nowcr  of  repeating  the  olfeiicc  by  forfeiting 
his  life.    Lven  in  an  European,  the  offence 
would  be  a  very  grave  one,  and  would  Jar 
gratingly  on  tho  feelings  of  all  who  heard 
tiio  Ill-omened  words.    This  disinclination 
to  .speak  ot  death  sometimes  shows  itself  very 
curiously.  On  one  occasion,  an  Englishman 
went  (o  pay  a  visit  to  Panda,  after  the  contra- 
diction of  a  report  of  that  monarch's  death. 
After  the  preliminaryjjreetings.he  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  seeing  the  chief  so  well,  es- 
pecially after  the  report  of  his  death.    The 
word  "  death  "  seemed  to  strike  the  king  and 
all  the  court  like  an  electric  shock,  and  an 
ominous  silence  reigned  around.      At  la.st 
1  anda  recovered  himself,  and,  with  a  voice 
that  betrayed  his  emotion,  said  that  such 
subjects  were  nev-r  spoken  of,  and  then 
adroitly  changed  the  conversation. 

Now,  the  idea  of  a  successor  implies  the 
death  of  theprt^scnt  occupant  of  the  throne, 
and  therefore  ITihaka  rei^used  to  marry  any 
wives,  from  whom  his  successor  might  be 
born.    More  than  that,  if  any  of  the  Inmates 
of  his  harem  showed  signs  that  the  popula- 
tion was  likely  to  be  increased,  they  were 
sure  to  be  arrested  on  some  trivial  pretence, 
dragged  out  of  their  homes,  and  summarily 
executed.    Wc  may  feel  disposed  to  wonder 
that  such  a  heartless  monster  could  by  any 
means    have    found    any    inmates    of  his 
narem.    But  we  must  remember  that  of  all 
men  a  Kaffir  chief  is  the  most  despotic, 
haying  absolute  power  over  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  his  orders  being  obeyed  with  an 
instantaneous   obedience,  no   matter    how 
revolting?  they  might  be.    Parents  would 
kill  their  children  and  children  their  pa- 
rents at  his  command;   and  so  strange  a 
hold  has  obedience  to  the  king  upon  the 
mind  of  a   Kaffir,    that    men  Tiavo  been 
known  to  thank  him  and  utter  his  praises 
wfule  being  beaten  to  death  by  his  orders. 

Therefore  the  parents  of  these  ill-fated 
girls  had  no  option  in  tho  matter.  If  he 
wanted  them  he  would  take  them,  probably 
murdering  their  parents,  and  adding  their 
cattle  to  his  own  vast  herds.  By  volun- 
tarily offering  them  they  might  possibly 
gain  his  good  graces,  and  there  might  be  la 


chance  that  they  would  encapo  tho  <Hte  that 
had  bulalh-n  so  many  of  tiieir  pn.l.c.sHorH 
in  the  royal  favor.  These  strange  effects 
of  (leHpotisin  are  by  no  means  conllned  to 
Southern  Africa,  but  are  found  among  more 
civilized  people  than  the  Kaffirs.  We  ,,11 
remember  the  opening  story  of  (he  "Ara- 
bian Nights  "  which  furnlsheH  the  Ihnad  on 
wliich  all  the  stories  are  strung.  How  a 
ung  found  that  his  wife  was  iinworlhy  of 
her  position,  and  how  he  immediately 
•iished  to  the  conclusion  that  such  iinwor- 
hiiiess  wjw  not  the  fault  of  an  individual, 
but  a  quality  inherent  in  the  sex.  H..w  ho 
reduced  his  iirinciplo  to  practice  by  marry- 
■ng  a  new  wife  every  evening,  nn(I  cuUing 


Off  her  head  next  morning,  until  his  pur- 
pose was  arrested  by  the  ingenious  narrator 
of  the  tales,  who  originated  the  practice 
now  nrevalent  in  periodicals,  namely,  al- 
ways leaving  off  unexpectedly  in  an  I'nter- 
estin^  part  of  the  story. 

This  extraordinary  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  an  Oriental  monarch  is  told  with  a  ner- 
feet  absence  of  comment,  and  neither  tho 
ni.rrator  nor  the  hearer  displays  any  signs 
that  such  a  lino  of  conduct  was  stiaiiffe 
or  even  culpable.  The  subjects  who  were' 
called  upon  to  supjily  such  a  succession 
of  wives  certainly  grumbled,  but  they  con- 
tinued to  supjily  them,  and  evidently  had 
no  idea  that  their  monarch's  orders  could 
be  disobeyed. 

Tho  effect  of  polygamy  among  the  wives 
themselves  is  rather  curious.     Tn  the  first 
place,  they  are  accustomed  to  the  idea  and 
have  never  been  led  to  exiiect  that  they 
would  bear  sole  rule  in  tho  house.    Indeed 
none  of  them  would  entertain  such  an  idea! 
because  the  very  fact  that  a  man  possessed 
only  one  wife    would    derogate    from   his 
dignity,  and  consequently  from  her  own. 
Iherc  18  another  reason  for  the  institution 
of  polygamy,  namely,  the  division  of  labor 
i^ikc  all  savages,  the  Katllr  man  never  con- 
descends to  perform  manual  labor,  all  real 
work  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  women.    Ag 
to  any  work  that  requires  bodily  exertion, 
the  Kaffir  never  dreams  of  undertakinff  it 
He  would  not  even  lift  a  basket  of  rice  on 
the  head  of  his  favorite  wife,  but  would 
sit  on  the  ground  and  allow  some  woman 
.  '*-T.  ^^^  ^'^  ™y  friends,  when  rather 
new  to  Kaffirland,  happened  to  look  into 
a  hut,  and  there  saw  a  stalwart  Kaffir  sit- 
ting and  smoking  his  pipe,  while  the  women 
were  hard  at  work  in    the  sun,  building 
huts,  carrying  timber,  and  performing  all 
kinds  ol  severe  labor.     Struck  with  a  natural 
indignation  at  such  behavior,  he  told  the 
smoker  to  get  up  and  work  like  a  man. 
Ifiis  idea  was  too  much  even  for  the  native 
politeness  of  the  Kaffir,  who  burst  into  a 

w)^  t»  ■^"^'^^.^"'''^  *  """««•  "  Women 
work,  said  he,  "men  sit  in  the  house  and 
smoke." 

The  whole  cares  of  domestic  life  fall  upon 
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tho  marriwl  woman.    Beiildu  rioing  all  tho 
oriliiKiry  work  of  tho  house,  iucluiliiii/  the 
l)uil(ll.i>,'  1)1    it,  Mho   him   to  pri'imro  iilT  tho 
food  iiriil   kocp  tho   hiiujjfry  tiieii   Niipnllt-d. 
She  cannot  ro  to  a  hIioi)  and   \my   hrcad. 
aiu!  has  to  till  th.^  Rroimd,  to  how  thd  grain 
to  watch  it,  to  reap  it,  to  tliraHJi  it,  to  grind' 
It,  and  to  hakti  it.     llcr  himband  may  pcr- 
hiips  condcHCcnd  to  bring  homo  giinio  that 
ho  has   killed,  though  hu  will  not  hurdon 
hiiiHclf  longer  than  ho  can  hrl|).     Hut  the 
cooking  t'allM  t>)  tho  woman's  wliare,  unil  hIh' 
lia.s  not  only  to  sfew  tho  meat,  but  to  make 
tlu!  i)()l.s  in  which  it  is  prepared.     After  a 
hard  day'.-t  labor  out  of  doors,  sbo  e.innot  go 
liinnu  and  rest,  but  is  obliged  to  grind  the 
iiiaizu  or  millet^  a  work  of  very  great  labor 
on    account    ot    tho    primidvo    maelunonv 
which  IS  einiiloycd  — simply  one  Mtono  upon 
lUioLher,  tho  ui)per  stono  bcdng  rocked  back- 
ward and  forward  with  a  motion  liko  that 
of  a  eheinisfs   pestlo.      Tho   KalHrs  never 
ke(f|)  Hour  ready  ground,  so  (hat  this  heavy 
task  has  to  be   nerformc^d   regularly  every 
day.    When  she  was  ground  tho  corn  she 
has  either  to  bake  it  into  cakes,  or  boil  it 
into  porridge,  and  then  has  tho  gratillcation 
of  seeing  the  men  eat  it.     She  also  has  to 
Tuako  the  beer  which  is  so  popular  anions 
the   Kalllrs,    but  has   very  litUe  chance  ol' 
drinking  I  he  product  of  her  own  industry 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  work 
of  a  katllr  wife  is  about  twice  as   hard  as 
that  of  an  English  farm  laborer,  and  that 
therefore  she  is  rather  glad  than  otherwise 
when  her  husband  takes  another  wife,  who 
nia^  ilivida  her  labors.     Moreover,  the  (irst 
wile  has  always  a  sort  of  preeminence  over 
the  others,  and  retains  it  unless  sho  forfeits 
the   favor  of  her  husband  by  some  pecul- 
iarly flagrant  act,  in  which  case  sho  is  de- 
posed, and  another  wife  raised  to  the  vacant 
honor.     When  such  an  event  takes  place, 
the  husband  selects  any  of  his  wives  that  he 
happens  to  like  best,  without  any  reghrd  for 
seniority,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
youngest  lias  the  best  chance  of  becoming 
the  chief  wife,  thus  causing  much  jealousv 
ninong  them.    Did  all  tho  wives  live  in  the 
.sani;'  house  with  their  husband,  the  bicker- 
mgs  would  be  constant ;  but,  according  to 
Jvafiir  law,  each  wife  has  her  own  hut,  that 
belonging  to  the  principal  wife  being  on  the 
riffht,  hmifl  nf  Hi,.  ,.I,ir.f'»  •|,^..„„  '^ 


..^.lu.i-iu;^  n,  luu  jinncipai  WHO 
right  hand  of  tho  chiefs  house. 

Soiuctimea,  however,  jealousy  -will  prevail 
in  spite  of  these  preventives,  and  has  been 
known  to  lead  to  fatal  results.  One  case 
of  poisoning  has  already  been  mentioned 
(page  51),  and  others  occur  more  frequcntlv 
than  IS  known.  One  such  case  was  a  rather 
reniarkable  one..  There  had  been  two 
wives,  and  a  third  was  afterward  added. 
1  lie  other  two  wives  felt  themselves  injured 
by  her  presence,  and  for  a  year  subjected 
Her  to  continual  nersccution.  On«  ^a„ 
when  the  husband  returned  to  his  house"He' 
tound   her   absent,  and    asked   from    the 


othon,  where  dho  wnn.     Thoy  rei.lied   that 
liey  did  not  know,  and  that  when  they  went 
o  letch  ■firewood,  according  to  d.ily  custom. 
Ihey  had  lett  her  in  tho  kraal.      DissatiHllc.i 
witli    tho    uiiMwcr,    ho    pressed    (be,,,    ,mvo 
chwely  and  was  then  told  thai  she  had  g(.no 
,      '"  '"'I.  ♦"»'"■'■■'*  house.     At  the  fh-Ht  (liwn 
le  set  off  to   tho  father'u   kraal,   and   found 
that  nothing  had  been   heaid  of  her.      IIIh 
next  step   was   to   go   to   oik!  of   the   witch 
doctors,  or  prophets,  and  oak  him  what  liad 
bocomo  of  his  favorite  wife.    Tho  iiiuii  an- 
swered that  tho  two  elder  wives  had  inur- 
dercd  her.    Ife  set  olf  homeward,  but  before 
ho  reached  his  kraal,  the  di^ad  body  of  the 
murdered  wife  had  been   discovered   by  a 
herd  boy.    Tho  fact  was,  that  she  had  gone 
out  with  tho  other  two  wives  in  the  morn- 
ing to  fetch  llrewood.  a  quarrel  had  arisen 
and  they  had  hanged  her  to  a  tree  with  tho 
bush-rope  used  in  tying  up  tho  bundles  of 
I  wood. 

I     As  to  minor  assaults  on  a  favorite  wife 
thoy  are    cmnmon   enoii_l».     She   will  be 
beaten,  or  have  her  face  scratched  so  as  to 
spoil  her  beauty,  or  the  holes  in  her  cars 
will  ho  torn  violently  open.    The  assailanta 
are  sure  to  suffer  in  their  own  turn  for  their 
conduct,  their  husband  beating  them  most 
cruelly  with  tho  (irst  weapon  that  hapiiens 
to  come  to  hand,     JUit,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  work  which  they  have  done  has  been 
etlected,  and  they  have  at  all  events  enjoyed 
some  moments  of  savage  vengeance.  I'''ight8 
often  take  i)laco  auiou"  the  wives,  but  if  tho 
husband  hears  the  noise  of  tho  sciitlie  he 
soon  puts  a  stop  to  it,  by  seizing  a  stick, 
and  impartially  belaboring  each  combatant. 
Iho  position  of  a  lirst  wife  is  reallv  ono 
of  some  consequence.     Although  she  liaa 
I'een  bought  and  paid  for  by  her  husband, 
.sho  13  not  looked  upon  as  so  utter  an  article 
ol  merchandise  as  her  successors.    '•  When 
a   man    takes    his    first    wife,"    says    Mr. 
Shooter    "all  tho  cows  ho  possesses    are 
rojr.arded  as  her  property.     Sho  uses  tho 
milk  for   the   support  of  lier  family,   and, 
after  the  birth  of  her  first  son,  tliev  are 
called  his   cattle.     Theoretically,  the"  hus- 
band can  neither  sell  nor  dispose  of  them 
without  his  wife's  consent.    If  ho  wish  to 
ta.ce  a  second  wife,  and  require  any  of  these 
cattle  for  the  purpose,  he  must  obtain  her 
concurrence. 

"  When  I  asked  a  native  how  this  was  to 
be  procured,  ho  said  by  flatterv  and  coaxin", 
or  if  that  did  not  Bucceod,  by'bothorin"  her 
until  she  yielded,  and  told  him  not  to  do  so 
to-morrow,  i.  e.  for  the  future.  Sometimes 
she  becomes  unon.and  tells  him  to  take  all, 
tor  they  are  not  hers,  but  his.  If  she  comply 
with  her  husband's  polygamous  desires,  and 
turnish  cattle  to  purchase  and  indue  a  new 
wife,  she jvill  be  entitled  to  her  services,  and 
T'li  C^"  ''t'^  ''Vi  "'ifc.  She  will  uiao  bo  en- 
titled to  the  cattle  received  for  a  new  wife's 
The  cattle  assigned  to  the 
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eldest  daughter. 
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second  wife  are  subject  to  the  same  rules 
and  so  ...,  while  fresh  wives  aretalien.  Any 
wite  may  furnisli  the  cattle  necessary  to  add 
a  new  member  to  the  harem,  and  with  the 
same  cousequences  as  resulted  to  the  first 
wile;  but  it  seems  that  the  queen,  as  the  first 
is  called,  can  claim  the  right  of  refusal."  It 
Will  be  seen  from  this  account  of  the  rela- 
tive stations  of  the  different  wives,  that  the 
position  of  chief  wife  is  one  that  would  be 
much  prized,  and  we  can  therefore  under- 
stand that  the  elevation  of-  a  new  comer  to 
that  rank  would  nccessai-ily  create  a  stron<' 
leeling  ol  jealousy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
otlirra. 

In  consequence  of  the  plurality  of  wives 
the  law  ol  inueritance  is  most  complicated.' 
(some  persona  may  wonder  that  a  law  which 
seems  to  belong  especially  to  civilization 
should  be  found  among  savage  tribes  -like 
the  Ivalhr?.  13ut  it  must  be  remembered 
tliai  tlie  ivalhr  is  essentially  a  man  living 
under  authority,  and  that  his  logical  turn  of 
intellect  has  caused  him  to  frame  a  legal 
code  which  is  singularly  minute  in  all  its 
details,  and  which  enters  not  only  into  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  but  into  those  of  private 
lite.  The  law  respecting  the  rank  held  by 
the  wives,  and  the  control  Avhich  they  exer- 
cise over  property,  is  sufficiently  minute  to 
give  promise  il.at  there  would  also  be  a  law 
which  regulated  the  share  lield  in  the  pron- 
erty  of  their  respective  children. 

In  order  to  understand  the  working  of  this 
law,  the  reader  must  remember  two  facts 
which  have  been  mentioned:  the  one,  that 
the  wives  do  not  live  in  common,  but  that 
ea-h  has  her  own  house;  and  moreover,  that 
to  each  house  a  certain  amount  of  cattle  is 
attached,  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice. 
When  the  lieadman  of  a  kraal  dies,  his  prop- 
erty is  divided  among  his  children  by  vir- 
tue of  a  Irw,  which,  though  unwritten,  is 
well  known  and  is  as  precise  as  any  similar 
law  m  England.  If  there  should  be  an 
eldest  son,  born  In  the  house  of  the  chief 
wife,  he  .succeeds  at  once  to  his  father's 
property,  aiA  inherits  his  rank.     There  is  a 

\^^^n'^"Jl"^]°^'  ^^^^^  ^^^^S'  ^^'"ch,  though  not 
at  all  filial,  is  character:stic.  It  begins  bv 
saying,  "  My  father  has  died,  and  I  have  all 
his  cattle,"  and  then  proceeds  to  expatiate 
on  the  joys  of  wealth.  He  does  not  neces- 
sarily inherit  all  the  cattle  in  the  knual,  be- 
cause there  may  be  sons  belonging  to  other 
houses;  m  such  cases,  the  eldest  son  of  each 
houoe  would  be  entitled  to  the  cattle  which 
are  recognized  as  the  property  of  that  house, 
btill,  ho  exercises  a  sort  of  paternal  author- 
ity oyer  the  whole,  and  will  often  succeed  in 
keeping  all  the  family  together  instead  of 
giving  to  each  son  hi.s  share  of  the  ca^tle 
and  letting  them  separate  in  different  direc- 
tions. Such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  the 
best  tor  all  parties,  as  they  po.ssess  a  strength 
when  united,  which  they  could  not  hope" to 
attain  when  sepai'atcd. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  the  owner  of 
the  krtud  has  no  son,  and  in  that  case,  the 
property  IS  claimed  by  his  father,  brother,  or 
nearest  living  relative, -always,  if  possible, 
by  a  member  of   the  same  house  as  him.'^elf 
It  sometimes  happens  that  no  male  relaiion' 
can  be  found,  and  when  such  a  lailure  takes 
place,  the  property  goes  to  the  chief,  as  the 
acknowledged  father  of  the  tribe.    As  to  the 
women,  they  very  seldom  inherit  anything 
but  go  with  the  cattle  to  the  different  heiil 
and  form  part  of  their  property.    To  this 
general  rule  there  are  exceptional  cases,  but 
they  are  very  rare.    It  will  be  seen,  there- 
tore,  that  every  woman  has  some  one  who 
acts  as  her  father,  whether  her  father  be  liv- 
ing or  not,  and  although  the  compulsory  de- 
pendent slate  of  women  is  not  conducive  to 
their  dignity,  it  certainly  protects  th.m  from 
many  evils.    If,  for  example,  a  girl  were  left 
an  orphan,  an  event  which  is  of  very  fre- 
quent  occurrence  in  countries  where  little 
value  is  placed  on  human  life,  she  would  be 
placed  in  a  very  unpleasant    position,  for 
eitlier  she  would  find  no  husband  at  all,  or 
she  would  be  fought  over  by  poor  and  tur- 
bulent  men  who  wanted  to  obtain  a  wife 
without  paving  for  her.    Kaflir  law,  how- 
ever,  provides  for  this  difficnlty  by  making 
the  male  relations  heirs  of  the  property,  and 
consequently,  protectors  of  the  womeA;  so 
that  as  long  as  there  is  a  single  male  relation 
uviiig,  an  orphan  girl  has  a  gi'ardian.    The 
law  even  goes  further,  and  contemplates  a 
case  which  sometimes  exists,  namely,  that 
all  the  male  relatives  are  dead,  or  that  thev 
cannot  be  identified.     Such  a  case  as  this 
may  well  occur  in  the  course  of  a  war  for 
the  enemy  will  sometimes  swoop  down  on  a 
kraal,  a  \d  it  their  plans  be  well  laid,  will  kill 
every  male  inhabitant.     Even  if  all  are  not 
killed,  the  survivors  may  be  obliged  to  tlee 
lor  their  lives,  and  thus  it  may  often  happen 
that  a  young  girl  finds  herself  comparatively 
alone    in   tiie  world.    In  such  a  case,  she 
would  go  to  another  chief  of  her  tribe  or 
even  to  the  king  himself,  and  ask  permis- 
sion to  become  one  of  his  dependants,  and 
many  instances  have  been  known  Miiere 
such  refugees  have  been  received  into  tribes 
not  their  own. 

When  a  girl  is  received  as  a  dependant, 
she  is  treated  as  a  daughter,  and  if  she 
sJiould  happen  to  fall  ill,  her  gnardh.n  would 
oiler  sacrifices  for  her  exactly  as  if  she  were 
oncof  his  own  daughters.  Should  a  suitor 
present  himself,  he  will  have  to  treat  witli 
the  guiirdiau  exactly  as  if  he  were  the-fatiur, 
and  to  urn  will  Ije  paid  the  cattle  that  are 
demanded  at  the  wedding.  Mr.  Fynn  mcii- 
tioiLS  that  the  women  are  very  'tenaeions 
about  heir  relatives,  and  tlmt  in'  many  cases 
\yhen  they  could  not  identify  their  real  rela- 
tions, they  have  made  arrangements  with 
strangers  to  declare  relationship  with  thora. 
Itispossilde  that  this  feeling  arlscR  rvcrr-  tb« 
notion   that  a  husband  would  have       ""' 
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respect  for  a  wife  who  had  relations  than  for 
one  wlio  had  none. 

As  an  example  of  the  curious  minuteness 
with  which  the  Kaffir  law  goe.s  into  the  de- 
tails of  domestic  politj,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  if  a  female  dependant  be  married,  and 
should  afterward  bo  fortunate   enough  to 
discover  her  real  relatives,  they  may  claim 
the  cattle  paid  for  her  by  the  husband.    But 
they  must  give  one  of  the  oows  to  her  pro- 
tector as  payment  for  her  maintenance,  and 
the  trouble  taken  in  marrying  her.    More- 
over, if  any  cattle  have  been'  sacrificed  on 
her  behalf,  these  must  be  restored,  together 
with  any  others  that  may  have  been  slaugh- 
tered at  the  marriage-feast.    The  fact  that 
she  is  paid  for  by  her  husband  conveys  no 
idea  of  degradation  to  a  Kaffir  woman.    On 
the  contrary,  she  looks  upon  the  fact  as  a 
proof  of  her  own  worth,  and  the  more  cattle 
are  paid  for  her,  the  prouder  she  becomes. 
NeUher  would  the  husband  like  to  take  a 
wife  without  paying  the  proper  sum  for  her 
because  in  the  first  place  it  would  be  a  tacit 
assertion  that  the  wife  was  worthless,  and 
in  the  second,  it  would  be    an  admission 
Unit  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  usual 
price.    Moreover,  the  delivery  of  the  cattle 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
girl  on  the  other,  are  considered  as  con- 
stituting the  validity  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract, and  are  loooked  upon  In  much  the 
same    light    as   the   giving   of   a  ring   by 
the  husband  and  the  giving  away  of  the  bride 
by  her  father  in  our  own  marria<'e  cere- 
monies. 

What  that    price  may  bo  is  exceedingly 
variable,  and  depends  much  on  the  beauty 
and  qualifications  of  the  bride,  and  the  rank 
of  her  father.    The  ordinary  price  of  an 
unmarried  girl  is  eight  or  ten  cows,  while 
twelve  or  fifteen  are  not  unfrequently  paid 
and  in  some  cases  the  husband  has  been 
obliged  to  give  aa  m.any  as  fifty  before  the 
father  would  part  with  his  daughter.    Pay- 
ment  uiight  to    be   made    beforehand   by 
rights,  and  the  man  cannot  demand  his  wife 
until  the  cattle  have  been  transferred.    This 
rule  IS,  however,  frequently  relaxed,  and  the 
marriage  is  allowed  when  a  certain  instal- 
ri!  H  V^,,'^'^'^'"  paid  together  with  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  reraauKler  shall  be  forthcomin<- 
within  a  re-.,«onable  time.    All  preliminaries 
aviiig  been  settled,  the  next  business  is  for 
t    hU  fl'f "'"  bridegroom  to  present  himself 
to  his  future  wife.    Then,  although  a  cer- 

£  mlT  h  f   '^^"\^''f^  f=r  ^  ml  and  must 

noJSowfr^  t""  '"^'^"^^'^^  ^^^'<"«'"  does 
ivl  r"'^*,?''°  c'^ercises  no  choice  what- 
ever n  accepting  or  rejecting  a  suitor,  as 
ul^  P  "■•^/™"'  ^^^  following  passa-es 
Kafflrland:  ^'-  ^''°°'''''  valuable Vork"on 

airlTiln"  '''  husband  has  been  selected  for  a 
fn''.?„  .'"^yb^d<'''ver(Hi  to  him  without 
ediJ^ViTV"-'''  """ce,an,l  Mr.  Fynn  acknowl- 1 
i-uges  tiiat  in  some  cases  this  is  done.    But  I 
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usually,  he  says,  she  is  informed  of  her 
parent's  intention  a  month  or  some  longer 
time  beforehand,  in  order,  I  imagine,  that 
she  may,  it  possiljle,  be  persuaded  to  think 
favorably  of  the  man.    Barbarians  as  they 
are,  the  Kattirs  are  aware  that  it  is  better  to 
reason  with  a  woman  than  to  beat  her;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  moral  means  are 
usually  employed  to  induce  a  girl  to  adopt 
her  parent's  choice,  before  pliysical  argu- 
ments  a.-e  resorted  to.      Sometimes    very 
elaborate  efforts  are  made,  as  1  have  been 
told,  to  produce  this  result.    The  first  step 
18  to  speak  well  of  the  man  in  her  presence; 
tfie  kraal  conspire  to  praise  him  — her  sis- 
ters  praise  him  — all  the  admirers  of  his 
cattle  praise  him  — he  was  never  so  praised 
before.    Unless  she  is  very  resolute,  the  girl 
may  now  perhaps  be  prevailed    on  to  see 
him,  and  a   messenger    is    despatched   to 
communicate   the  hopeful   fact,  and  sum- 
mon him  to  the  kraal.     Without  loss  of 
time  he  prepares  to  show  himself  to  the 
best  advantage;  ho  goes  down  to  the  river 
and  having  carefully  washed  his  dark  per- 
son, comes  up  again  dripping  and  shinin» 
like  a  dusky  Triton;  but  the  sun  soon  dries 
his  skm,  and    now  he  shines   again  with 
grease. 

"  His  dancing  attire  is  put  on,  a  vessel  of 
water  serving  for  a  mirror;  and  thus  clothed 
in  his  best,  and  carrying  shield  and  assat^ai 
he  sets  forth,  with  beating  heart  and  gal- 
lant step,  to  do  battle-with  the  scornful  belle. 
Having  reached  the  kraal  he  is  received 
with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  squatting  down 
in  the  family  •  circle '  («'liich  is  here  some- 
thing more  than  a  figure  of  speech),  ho 
awaits   the   lady's    appei.rance.      Presently 
she  comes,  and  sitting  down  near  the  door 
stares  at  him  in  silence.    Then  having  sur- 
veyed him  sufficiently  in  his  present  attitude, 
slic  desires  him  through  her  brother  (for  she 
will  not  speak  to  him)  to  stand  up  and  ex- 
hibit his  proportions.    The  modest  man  is 
embarrassed;    but  the  mother  encoura-res 
mm,  and  while  the  young  ones  lauo-h  and 
.leer,  he  rises  before  the  damsel.    She  now 
scrutinizes  him  in  this  position,  and  having 
balanced  the  merits  and  defects  of  a  front 
view,  desires  him  (through  the  same  medium 
as  before)  to  turn  round  and  fiivor  her  with 
a  different  aspect.  (See  page  97.)    At  length 
he    receives    permission    to    squat    a"-.ain 
when  .-<ho   retires  as  mute    as  she   came! 
Iho  family  troop  rush  after  her  imi)atient 
to  learn  her  decision;  but  she  declines  to 
be  hasty  — she  has  not  seen  him  Avalk,  and 
perhaps  he  limps.     So,  next  morning,  the 
unfortunate  man  appears  in  the  cattle  fold, 
to  exhibit  his  paces  before  a  larger  assembly. 
A  volley  of  praises  is  showered  upon  liim 
by  the  interested  spectators;  and  perhaps 
the  girl  h.as  come  to  think  as  they  think, 
and  sirrnifies   her  .".pprovnl,     Tn  tliig   case, 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  betrothal." 
This  amusing  ceremony  has  two  mean- 
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ings  — the  first,  that  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage IS  a  voluntary  act  on  botli  sides;  and 
the  second,  that  the  intending  bridegroom 
has  an  yet  no  authority  over  her.  This  last 
point  seems  to  '^e  thought  of  some  impor- 
tance, as  it  is  again  brought  forward  when 
the  marriage  ceremony  takes  place.  That 
the  feirl  has  no  choice  in  a  husband  is  evi- 
dently not  true.  There  are,  of  course,  in- 
stances in  Kartirland,  an  well  as  in  more 
civilized  countries,  where  the  parents  have 
set  their  hearts  on  a  particular  alliance,  and 
have  disregarded  the  aversion  of  their 
daughters,  forcing  her  bv  hard  words  and 
other  cruelties  to  consent  to  the  match. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  although  a  girl  must 
be  bought  with  a  certain  number  of  cows,  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  every  one  with  the 
requisite  means  may  buy  her. 

A  rather  amusing  proof  to  the  contrary  is 
related  by  one  of  our  clergy  who  resided  for 
a  long  time  among  the  Kaffir  tribes.  There 
was  one  "  boy,"  long  past  the  prime  of  life 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  war,  and 
procured  a  fair  number  of  cows,  and  yet 
could  not  be  ranked  as  a"  man,"  l)ecause  he 
was  not  married.  The  fact  was,  he  was  so 
very  ugly  tliat  he  could  not  find  any  of  the 
dusky  beauties  who  would  accept  liim,  and' 
80  he  had  to  remain  a  bachelor  in  spite  of 
hinisolf  At  last  the  king  took  compassion 
on  iiini,  and  authorized  hiin  to  assume  the 
head-ring,  and  take  brevet  rank  among  the 
men,  or  '•  ama-doda,'.'  just  as  among  our- 
selves an  elderly  maiden  lady  is  addressed 
by  courtesy  as  if  she  had  'been  married. 
Sometimes  a  suitor's  heart  misgives  him 
and  he  fears  that,  in  spite  of  his  wealth  and 
tlie  costly  ornaments  with  which  he  adorns 
his  dark  jierson,  the  lady  may  not  bo  pro- 
pitious. In  this  case  he  generally  goes  to  a 
witch  doctor  and  purchases  a  charm,  which 
he  hopes  will  cause  her  to  relent.  The 
charm  is  sometimes  a  root,  or  a  piece  of 
wood,  bone,  metal,  or  horn,  worn  about  the 
person,  but  it  most  usually  takes  the  form  of 
a  powder.  This  magic  powder  is  given  to 
some  trusty  friend,  who  mixes  it  surrepti- 
tiously in  the  girl's  food,  sprinkles  it  on  her 
dress,  or  deposits  it  in  her  smift"  box,  and 
shakes  it  up  with  the  legitimate  contents. 

Not  infrequently,  when  a  suitor  is  very 
much  disliked,  and  has  not  the  good  sense 
to  withdr.iw  his  claims,  the  girl  takes  the 
matter  into  her  own  liands  by  runnin"- 
away,  often  Ui  another  tribe.  '  There  is 
always  a  great  cxcitenicnt  in  these  cases 
and  the  truant  is  hunted  by  all  her  relations. 
One  of  these  flights  took  place  when  a  girl 
had  been  ])romised  to  tlio  ill-favored  bach- 
elor who  has  just  been  mentioned.  He 
offered  a  chief  a  considerable  number  of 
cattle  for  one  of  his  wards,  and  paid  the 
811111  in  advance,  hoping  so  to  clench  the 
bargain.  But  when  the  damsel  found  who 
her  husband  w.as  to  be,  she  flatly  refused  to 
marry  ao  ugly  a  man.     Xeither  cajolements,  i 


threats,  nor  actual  violence  had  any  effect 
and  at  last  she  was  tied  up  with  ropes  and 
handed  over  to  her  purchaser.  He  took  her 
to  his  homo,  but  in  a  few  hours  she  con- 
trived to  make  her  escape,  and  fled  for  ref- 
ujTc  to  the  kraal  of  a  neighborintr  chief 
where  It  is  to  be  hoped  she  found  a  iiusband 
more  to  her  taste.  Her  former  possessor 
declined  to  demand  her  back  again,  inas- 
much as  she  had  been  paid  for  and  delivered 
honorably,  and  on  the  same  grounds  he  de- 
clined to  return  the  price  jmld  for  her.  So 
the  unfortunate  suitor  lost  not  only  his 
cattle  but  his  wife. 

This  man  was  lieartily  ashamed  of  his 
baclielor  condition,  and  always  concealed  it 
as  much  as  he  could.  One  day,  an  Eii<rlish. 
man  who  did  not  know  his  "history  asked 
him  how  many  wives  he  had;  and,  although 
he  knew  that  the  falsehood  of  his  answer 
must  soon  be  detected,  he  had  not  moral 
courage  to  say  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  and 
named  a  considerable  number  of  imaginarv 
wives.  •' 

Now  that  the  English  have  established 
themselves  in  Southern  Africa,  it  is  not  at 
all  an  unusual  circumstance  for  a  persecu- 
ted girl  to  take  refuge  among  Iheni,  tlioii"h 
in  many  instances  she  has  to  lie  given  up  "to 
her  relations  when  they  come  to  search  for 
her. 

Sometimes   the  young  damsel  not  only 
exercises  the  right  of  refusal,  but  contrives 
to  choose  a  husband   for  herself    In  one 
such  instance  a  man  had  fallen  into  pov- 
erty, and  been  forced  to  become  a  de])end- 
ant.      He    had  two  unmarried  daughters, 
and  his  chief  projiosed  to  buy  them.    The 
sum  which  he  offered  M'as  so  small  that  the 
father  would  not  accept  it,  and  there  was  in 
consequence  a  violent  quarrel  between  the 
chief   and    himself.      Moreover,    the    girls 
themselves  had  not  the  least  inclination  to 
become  wives  of  the  chief,  who  already  had 
plenty,  and   they  refused   to  be  purchased, 
just  as  their  father  refused  to  accept  so  nig- 
gardly a  sum  for  them.    The  chief  was  verv 
angry,  went  off  to  Panda,  and  contrived  to 
extort  an  order  from  the  king  that  the  f^irls 
should  become  the  property  of  the  chief  at 
the  price  which  he   had   fixed.     The   girls 
were  therefore  taken  to  the  kraal,  but  tliey 
would  not  go  into  any  of  tlie  huts,  and  wit 
on  the  ground,  much"  to  the  annoyance  of 
their  new  O',  ner,  who  at  last  had  them  car- 
ried into  a  hiii;  by  main  force.    One  of  the 
girls,  named  'I'lyAnto,  cont.'ived  infrenioufly 
to  slip  unijercoived  from  the  Imt  at  dead  of 
night,  and  escaped  from  the  kraal  by  creep- 
ing through  the  fence,  lest  the  dogs  should 
be  alarmed  if  she  tried  to  open  the  door, 
In  spite  of  the  dangers  of  night- travelling, 
she  pushed  on  toward  Natal  as  fast  as  ,she 
could,  having    nothing  with    her  but  the 
sleeping  mat  which  a  Kaffir  uses  instead  of 
a  bed,  and  wliich  can  bo  rolled  un  into  a  cvl- 
inJer  and  slung  over  the  shoulders.    On  fict 
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way  she  met  with  two  adventures,  both  of 
which  nearly  frustrated  her  plan.  At  the 
dawn  ol  the  day  on  which  she  escaped,  she 
met  a  party  of.  men,  who  saw  tears  in  her 
face,  and  taxed  her  with  being  a  fuo-itive 
However  she  was  so  ready  with  the  answer 
that  she  had  been  taking  snuft'  (the  Kaffir 
snuir  always  makes  the  eyes  water  pro- 
fusely), that  they  allowed  her  to  proceed  on 
her  journey. 

The  next  was  a  more  serious  adventure 
Having  come  to  the  territories  of  the  Ama- 
koba  tribe,  she  went  into  a  kraal  for  shelter 
at  night,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  knew 
the   (piarrel    between  her  father  and  the 
chief,  hrst  fed  her  hospitably,  and  then  tied 
her  hand  and  foot,  and  sent  off  a  messenger 
to  the  chief  from  whom  she  had  escaplsd. 
Wic  contrived,  however,  to  get  out  of   thp 
kraal,  but  was  captured    gain  by  the  wo- 
men.   She  was  so  violer  >;  with  them,  and 
her  conduct  altog(;ther  so  strange,  that  thev 
were  afraid  of  her,  and  let  her  go  her  own 
way.    From  that  time  she  avoided  all  dwell- 
ings, and  only  travelled  through  the  bush 
succeeding  in  fording  the  Tugela  river  at 
tlie  end  ol  the  fourth  day,  thus  being  out  of 
Pandas  power.    Her  reason  for  undertak- 
ing this  long  and  perilous  journey  was  two- 
lokl;   hrst,  that  she  might  escape  from  a 
husband  whom  she  did  not  like,  and  sec- 
oiKlly,  that  she  might   obtain    a   husband 
wlKiiii  she  di<l.    For  in  the  Natal  district 
was  hviiig  a  young  man  with  whom  she  had 
tarried   on  some   love-passages,  and    who, 
ike  herse  f,  was  a  fugitive  from  his  own 
land.     After  some  difficulty,  she   was   re- 
ceived as  a  dependant  of  a  chief,  and  was 
straightway  asked  in  marriage  by  two  youno- 
m;;n.     She  would  have  nothing  to  sav  to 
tiicm,  but  contrived  to  find  out  her  fonrer 
lover.     Ihen  followed  an  absurd  series  of 
sceii-8,  too  long  to  be  narrated  in  detail. 

i-  nvst  the  young  man  was  rather  cool 
toward  h(>r,  and  so  she  went  off  in  a  huff 
ami  would  not  speak  to  him.    Then  he  went 

S  't.  "^^''^  ""'y  repulsed  for  his 
pams.  J  hen  they  met  wliile  the  chiefs 
com  vva,s  being  planted,  and  made  up  the 
quairel,  but  were  espied  by  the  chief,  and 
hot!  soundly  beaten  for  idling  instead  of 
working  Then  ho  fell  ill,  ancf  she  went  to 
see  him,  but  would  not  speak  a  word.  Then 
he  got  ,vell,  and  they  had  anotlier  quarrel, 
which  was  unexpectedly  terminated  bv 
Uziuto  insisting  on  being  married.  The 
young  man  objected  that  he  did  not  know  I 
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how  many  cows  the  chief  would  want  for 
her,  and  that  he  had  not  enough  to  pay  for 
a  wife,    ohe  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  how- 
ever, fixed  her  own  value  at  ten  cows,  and 
ordered    him  to  work  hard   until  he  had 
earned    them.     Meanwhile    her   protector 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  her  for  his 
own  wife  thinking  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
gain  another  wife  without  paying  for  her 
Uzinto  however,  had  not  gone  through  so 
much  to  lose  the  husband  on  whom  she  had 
set  her  heart,  and  she  went  to  the  youDB 
mans  kraal,  appeared  before  the  headman 
and  demanded  to  be  instantly  betrothed 
He  naturally  feared  the  anger  of  the  chief 
and  sent  her  back  again  to  liis  kraal,  where 
with    tears,  sulking    fits,   anger    fits,    anci 
threats    of    suicide,    she    worried    all    the 
inmates  so  completely,  that  they  yielded  the 
pmnt  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness, 
acceptea  four  cows  from  the  lover  as  an 
instalment  of  the  required  ten,  and  so  mar- 
ried her  to  him  at  ^ast. 

There  is  another  instance,  where  a  girl 
fen  ardently  in  love  with  a  young  Kaffir 
chief,  as  he  was  displaying  his  agility  in  a 
dance.    He  did  not  even  know  her,  and  was 
rataer  surprised  when  she  presented  her- 
seit  at  his  kraal,  and  avowed  the  state  of 
her  affections.    He,  however,  did  not  return 
them,  and  as  the  girl  refused  to  leave  his 
jcraal,   he    was   obliged  to    send    for   her 
brother,  who  removed  her  by  force.     She 
soon  made  her  way  back  again,  and  this 
time  was  severely  beaten  for  her  pertinac- 
ity.    The  stripes  had  no  effect  upon  her  • 
and  in  less  than  a  week  she  again  presented 
herself    Finding  that  his  sister  was  so  de- 
termined, the  brother  suggested  that  the 
too-fascinating  chief  had  better  marry  the 
girl,  and  so  end  the  dispute  ;  and  the  result 
Wiis  that  at  last  the  lady  gained  her  point, 
tlie  needlul  cows  were  duly  paid  to  the 
brother,  and  the  marriage  took  place. 
_   Even   after    marriage,  there    are    many 
instances  where  the  wife  has  happened  to 
possess  an  intellect  far  superior  to  that  of 
her  husband,  and  where  she  has  gained  a 
thorough    ascendancy    over   him,    guiding 
him    in    all    his    transactions,   MheUier    of 
peace  or  war.    And  it  is  only  just  to  say 
that  in  these  r?,re  instances  of  feminine 
supremacy,  the  husband  has  submittwl  to 
us  wife's  guidance   through  a   conviction 
that  it  was  exercised  judiciously,  and  not 
through  any  weakness  of  character  on  his 
own  part,  or  ill-temper  on  her.«. 
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"When  the  marriage-day  is  fixed,  a  cere- 
monial takes  place,  diflfering  in  detail  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  the  parties,  but  similar 
in  all  the  principal  poiuts.  The  bride, 
decked  in  all  the  beads  and  other  finery  that 
she  can  muster,  proceeds  in  a  grand  proces- 
sion to  the  kraal  of  her  future  husband. 
Her  head  is  shaved  with  an  assagai  before 
she  starts,  the  little  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
top  of  her  bare  pate  is  rubbed  with  red 
paint,  and  dressea  with  various  appliances, 
until  it  stands  on  end,  and  the  odd  little  tuft 
looks  as  much  as  possible  like  a  red  shaving 
brush,  with  very  short,  diverging  bristles. 
She  is  escorted  by  all  her  young  friends,  and 
is  accompanied  by  her  mother  and  many 
other  married  women  of  the  tribe,  all  bediz- 
ened to  the  utmost.  Her  male  relatives 
and  friends  make  a  point  of  joining  the  pro- 
cession, also  dressed  in  their  best,  but  each 
bearing  his  shield  and  a  bundle  of  assagais, 
so  as  to  guard  the  bride  against  enemies. 
She  then  seats  herself,  surrounded  by  her 
companions,  outside  the  kraal. 

About  this  period  of  the  ceremony  there 
is  generally  a  considerable  amount  of  by- 
play respecting  certain  oxen,  which  have  to 
be  given  by  the  bridegroom  and  the  father 
of  the  bride.  The  former  is  called  the 
"  Ukutu  "  ox,  which  is  given  to  the  mother 
of  the  bride  by  the  bridegroom.  The  word 
'■  L  kutu '"   iileraiiy    signifies    the 


thongs  which  are  hung  about  the  bodies  of 
children  by  way  of  charms,  and  the  present 
of  the  ox  to  the  mother  is  made  in  order  to 
reimburse  her  for  the  expenditure  in  thongs 
during    her   daughter's    childhood.      The 
mother  does  not  keep  the  ox,  but  slaughters 
It  and  dresses  it  for  the  marriage  feast,  and 
by  the  time  that  the  wedding  has  been  fairly 
begun,  the  Ukutu  ox  is  ready  for  the  guests. 
Another  ox,  called  by  the  curious  name  of 
Umquoliswa,"  is  given  by  the  bridegroom 
to  the  girl's  father,  and  about  this  there 
18  much  ceremony,  as  is  narrated  by  Mr, 
Shooter.    "  The  day  having  considerably  ad- 
vanced, the  male  friends  of  the  bride  go  to 
the  bridegroom's  kraal  to  claim  the  ox  called 
Umquoliswa.    In  a  case  which  I  witnessed, 
t"-y  proceeded  in  a  long  file,  with  a  step  dif- 
ficult to  describe,  being  a  sort  of  slow  and 
measured  stamping,  an  imitation  of  their 
dancing  movement.    Wearing  the  dress  and 
ornaments  previously  mentioned  as  appro- 
priated to  occasions  of  festivity,  they  bran- 
dished shields  and  sticks,  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  a  wedding  dance;  while  their 
tongues  were  occupied  with  a  monotonous 
and  unsentimental  chant  — 

"  '(rive  lis  the  TTmquoliswa, 
We  desire  the  Umquoliswa.' 


"  In  this  way  they  entered  the  kr.i.al  and. 
leathern  i  turning  to  the  right,  reached  the  principal 
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hut   The  fother  of  the  girl  now  called  upon 
tlie  bndugroom,  who  was  inside,  to  come 
forth  and  give  them  the  Umquoliswa.    The 
latter  replied  that  ho  had  no  ox  to  present 
to  them.    Ho  was  then  assured  that  the 
bride  would  be   taken  home;   but  he  re- 
mained invisible   until  other  members  of 
the   party    had    required    him   to   appear. 
Having  left  the  house,  he  hurried  to  the 
gateway,  and  attempted  to  pass  it.     His 
exit,  however,  was  barred  by  a  company  of 
women  already  in  possession  of  the  en- 
trance, while  a  smile  on  his  face  showed 
tliat  his  ofTorts  to  escape  were  merely  for- 
mal, and  that  he  was  going  through  an 
amusing  ceremony.    The  Umquoliswa  was 
now  fetched  from  the  herd,  and  given  to  the 
bride  8  party,  who  were  bivouacking  under 
the  lee  of  a  clump  of  bush.    Her  sisters 
altected  to  despise  it  as  a  paltry  thin<r,  and 
bade  the  owner  produce  a  better,    ife  told 
them  that  It  was  the  largest  and  the  fattest 

Sfip?i  ''"h  *  P"'"''",';'' '  ^"^  *ey  were  not 
Batisfled  -  thoy  would  not  cat  it.  Presently, 
the  father  put  an  end  to  their  noisy  by-nlav 
and  accepted  the  beast.  The  bride  then  ran 
toward  tlie  kraal,  and  after  a  while  the 
dances  commenced." 

The  dances  are  carried  on  with  the  vio- 
ent,  and  almost  furious  energy  that  seems 
to  take  po.ssession  of  a  Kaffir's  soul  when 
engag'K  in  the  dance,  the  arms  flourishing 
sticks,  shields,  and  spears,  while  the  legs  are 
performing  marvellous  feats  of  activity, 
lirst,  the  bridegroom  and  his  companions 
scat  themselves  in  the  cattle  pen,  and  re- 
tresh  themselves  copiously  with  beer,  while 
«io  party  of  the  bride  dances  before  him 
llie  process  is  then  reversed,  the  bride  sit- 
ting down,  and  her  husband's  party  dancino- 

thfdan^"''*  ^°^^  "'^  ^°*'^  ^'^^^  accompany 
The  girl  is  addressed  by  the  matrons 
belonging  to  the  bridegroom's  party  who 
depreciate  her  as  mucli  as  possible,  tellin.^ 
her  that  her  husband  has  given  too  many 
cows  for  her,  tliat  she  will  never  be  able  to 
(10  a  married  woman's  work,  that  she  is 
ratlier  plam  than  otherwise,  and  that  her 
marriage  to  the  bridegroom  is  a  'wonderful 
instance  of  condescension  on  his  part.  This 
choerful  address  is  intended  to  prevent  her 

^mZJIT  .''•"  comparative  nonentity  of 
matron  l»onorable  post  of  a  Zulu 

,„i^^"'^?u*  /'l"'*^'  however,  reigns ;  and 
sing,  they  make  the  most  of  their  opportu- 

uhto  .tS''"''"7/''''P^''-'"*«'  thcycongrat- 
S^hitr  T  r  . ''''  possession  of  such  a 
(laughter  but  rather  condole  with  them  on 
the  very  inadequate  number  of  cow?  which 

bHde7hnf'T'"-H^  P'^"'-  They  tell  the 
iride  that  she  is  the  most  love  y  ijirl  in 
the  tribe,  thnt  ha,.  /.^„,i..„i.  i...  ,  -"   »".'  '" 

iute  perfectionrthat'ihelmy^and^^  q^^ 
e 
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unworthy  of  her,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself  for  making  such  a  hard  bargain 
with  her  father.  Of  course  neither  plrtv 
believes  a  word  that  is  said,  but  everythine 
in  Kafflrland  must  bo  conducted  with  the 
strictest  etiriuette. 

*i"^?*i^  ^^'i  dance,  the    leader  — usually 
the  father— addresses  a  speech  to  the  con- 
tracted couple ;  and,  if  the  bridegroom  be 
taking  a  wife  for  the  first  time,  the  quantity 
of  good  advice  tliat  is  heaped  upon  him  by 
the  more  experienced  would  be  very  useful 
If  h(3  were  likely  to  pay  any  attention  to  it 
Ho  is  told  that,  being  a  bachelor,  he  cannot 
know  how  to  manage  a  wife,  and  is  advised 
not  to  make  too  freciuent  use  of  the  stick 
by  way  of  gaining  obedience.    Men,  he  is 
tolcj,  can  manage  any    number    of  wives 
without  using  personal  violence  ;  but  bova 
are  apt  to  be  too  hasty  with  their  hands. 
Ihe  husband  of  Uzinto,  whose  adventures 
have  already  been  related,  made  a  curious 
stipulation  when  thus  addressed,  and  prom- 
ised not  to  beat  her  if  she  did  not  beat  him. 
Considering  the  exceedingly  energetic  char- 
acter of  the  girl,  this   was  rather  a  wise 
condition  to  make. 

AH  these  preliminaries  being  settled,  the 
bridegroom  seats  himself  on  the  grc^und 
while  the  bride  dances  before  him.  While 
so  doing,  she  takes  the  opportunity  of  call- 
ing him  by  opprobrious  epithets,  kicks  dust 
in  his  face,  disarranges  his  elegant  head- 
dress, and  takes  similar  liberties  by  way  of 
letting  him  know  that  he  is  not  her  mister 
yet.  After  slio  is  married  she  will  take  no 
such  liberties. 

Then  another  ox  comes  on  the  scene,  the 
last,  and  most  important  of  all.  This  is 
called  the  Ox  of  th,^  Girl,  and  has  to  be  pro! 
sented  by  the  bridegrooin.  ^ 

ihfS'^M  * ''°'"''  ^°  "lentioned  that,  although 
the  bridegroom  seems  to  bo  taxed  rather 
heavily  for  the  privilege  of  possessing  a  wife 
the  tax  IS  more  apparent  than  real.  In  the 
first  place,  he  considers  that  all  these  oxen 
form  part  of  the  price  which  he  pays  for  the 
wife  m  (luestion,  and  looks  upon  them  much 
in  the  same  light  that  hoos.diolders  reffanl 
the  various  taxes  that  the  occupier  of  a 
h(^use  has  to  pay -namely,  a  recognized 
addition  to  the  sum  demanded  for  the  prop- 
erty.  Tlie  Kaffir  husband  considers  his 
wife  as  much  a  jiortion  of  his  property  as 
his  spear  or  his  kaross,  and  will  sometimes 
state  the  point  very  plainly. 

When  a  missionary  was  trying  to  re- 
monstrate with  a  Kaffir  for  throwing  all  the 
hard  work  upon  his  wife  and  doing  nothing 
at  all  himself,  he  answered  that  she  was 
nothinij  more  or  less  than  his  ox,  bought 
and  paid  for,  and  must  expect  to  be  wcrked 
accordingly.  His  interlocutor  endeavored 
to  strengthen  his  position  by  mentioning 
the  manner  in  which  Euroneans  tr^sttM 
Liie.r  wives,  Out  met  with  little  succes. 
in  his  argument     The  Kaffir's  r^iy  wm 
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Dimple  enough,  and  perfectly  unanswerable. 
"White  nuMi  do  not  buy  their  wives,  and 
the  two  cases  are  not  parallel."  In  fact, 
a  Kaffir  husband's  idea  of  a  wife  does  not 
dift'er  very  far  from  that  of  Pctruohio, 
although  the  latter  did  happen  to  bo  an 
European  — 

^"I  will  b«  master  of  what  is  mine  own; 

Sho  is  my  (jooda,  m^  oliattuls,  she  is  my  house, 
My  household  stiift,  my  floUl,  my  bam, 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  uss,  my  anything." 

And  the  Kaffir  wile's  idea  of  a  husband  is 
practically  that  of  the  tamed  Katherino  — 

"Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign  " — 

though  she  could  by  no  manner  of  means 
finish  the  speech  with  truth,  and  say  that 
ho  labors  for  her  while  she  abides  at  home 
at  ease,  and  asks  no  other  tribute  but  obe- 
dience and  love.  The  former  portion  of 
that  tribute  is  exacted;  the  latter  is  not 
so  rare  as  the  circumstances  seem  to  de- 
note. 

The  sums  which  a  Kaffir  pays  for  his 
wife  he  considers  as  property  invested  by 
himself,  and  expected  to  return  a  good 
interest  in  the  long  run,  and,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  tliere  are  often  circum- 
stances under  whicli  he  takes  credit  for  the 
amount,  and  expects  to  be  repaid.  So, 
although  a  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  J^art 
with  certain  cattle  on  the  occasion  of  his 
wedding,  he  keeps  a  very  accurate  mental 
account  of  tliem,  and  is  sure  to  repay  liim- 
self  in  one  way  or  another. 

After  tlie  Ox  of  the  Girl  has  been  fur- 
nished, it  is  solemnly  slaughtered,  and  this 
constitutes  the  binding  portion  of  the  mar- 
riage. Up  to  that  time  the  father  or  owner 
of  the  girl  might  take  her  back  again,  of 
course  returning  the  cattle  that  had  been 

Eaid  for  her,  as  well  as  those  which  had 
een  presented  and  slaughtered.  Our  hero- 
ine, tJzinto,  afforded  an  example  of  this 
kind.  The  bridegroom  had  a  natural  anti- 
pathy to  the  chief,  who  had  tried  to  marry 
the  lady  by  force,  and  showed  his  feelings 
by  sending  the  very  smallest  and  thinnest 
ox  that  could  be  found.  The  cliief  remon- 
strated at  this  insult,  and  wanted  to  annul 
the  whole  transaction.  In  this  he  might 
have  suceei'ded,  but  for  a  curious  coin- 
cidence. The  father  of  the  bride  had 
finally  quarrelled  with  his  chief,  and  had 
been  forced  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
daughter  and  her  intended  husband,  and 
to  take  refuge  in  Natal.  Just  at  the  wed- 
ding he  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance, 
and  found  himself  suddenly  on  the  way  to 
wealth.  His  daughter  was  actually  being 
married  to  a  man  who  had  engaged  to  pay 
ten  cows  for  her.  So  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  in  the  least  about  the  size  of  the 
ox  that  was  to  be  slaughtered,  but  accepted 
the  uulmai,  and  accordiugiy  became  owQer 


of  the  cows  in  question,  minus  those  which 
had  to  be  paid  as  honorary  gifts  to  the  dis- 
appointed chief  and  tlie  successful  lover. 

After  tlie  ceremonies  are  over,  the  hus- 
band takes  his  wife  home,  the  cliaracter 
of  that  home  being  dependent  on  his  rank 
and  wealth.  But  wlien  the  couple  have 
fairly  taken  up  their  abode,  the  father  or 
previous  owner  of  the  wife  always  sends 
one  ox  to  her  husband.  This  ox  is  called 
the  Ox  of  the  Surplus,  and  represents  sev- 
eral ideas.  In  the  first  place  it  is  suijpoBcd 
to  imply  that  the  girl's  value  very  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  number  of  oxen  which 
can  bo  given  for  her,  .and  is  intended  to 
let  the  bridegroom  know  that  he  is  not 
to  think  too  much  of  himself.  Next,  it 
is  an  admission  on  the  father's  side  that  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  transaction,  and  that 
when  he  dies  ho  "will  not  avenge  himself 
by  haunling  his  daughter's  household,  and 
so  causing  tlie  husband  to  be  disappoint- 
ed in  his  wishes  ior  a  large  family  of 
boys  and  girls,  the  first  to  be  warriors 
and  extend  the  power  of  his  house,  and 
the  second  to  be  sold  for  many  cows 
and  increase  his  wealth.  So  curiously 
elaborate  arc  the  customs  of  the  Kallirs, 
that  when  this  Ox  of  the  Suqilus  enters 
the  kraal  of  the  husband  it  is  called  by 
another  name,  and  is  then  entitled  "The 
Ox  that  opens  the  Cattle-fold."  The  theory 
of  this  name  is,  that  the  husband  has  paid 
for  his  wife  all  his  oxen,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  eattle-fold  is  empty.  J3ut  the 
ox  that  she  brings  with  her  reopens  the 
gate  of  the  fold,  and  is  looked  upon  as  an 
earnest  of  the  herds  that  are  to  bo  pur- 
chased with  the  daughters  which  she  may 
have  in  the  course  of  her  married  life, 
These  curious  customs  strongly  remind  us 
of  the  old  iidage  respecting  the  counting  of 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  but  the 
Kaffir  seems  to  perform  that  premature 
calculation  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  these 
minute  and  complicated  cerenii/nies  are  not 
always  observed  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  In  many  cases,  especially  when 
the  Kaflirs  have  lived  for  any  length  of 
time  under  the  protection  of  white  men, 
there  is  very  little,  if  any  ceremony;  the 
chief  rites  "being  the  arrangement  with 
the  girl's  owner  or  father,  the  delivery  of 
the  cattle,  and  the  transfer  of  the  purchased 
girl  to  the  kraal  of  her  husband.  More- 
over, it  is  very  dithcult  for  white  men  to  be 
present  at  Kaffir  ceremonies,  and  in  many 
cases  the  Kaflirs  will  pretend  that  there  is 
no  ceremony  at  all,  in  order  to  ^lut  their 
interrogators  off  the  track.  The  toregoing 
account  is,  however,  a  tolerably  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  ceremonies  that  are,  or-  have 
been,  practised  by  the  great  Zulu  tribe. 

A  marriage  thus  made  is  considered  quite 
as  binding  as  .any  ceremony  among  out- 
selves,  and  the  Kaflk  may  not  puv  away  IiIb 


POWEB  OF  DIVORCE. 


wife  except  for  causes  that  are  considered 
valid  by  the  councillors  of  the  tribe     In- 
ndehty  18,  of  courHc,  punished  by  instant 
dismissal  of  the  unfaithful  wife,  if  not  by 
hiT  (  eath,  the  latter  fate  invariably  befall- 
ing the  erring  wife  of  a  chief.     As  for  the 
other  culprit,  the  aggrieved  husband  has 
hiin  at  his  mercy,  and  sometimes  puts  him 
to  duath,  but   sometimes  commutes    that 
punishment  for  a  heavy  fine.    Constant  and 
systematic  disobedience  is  also  accepted  as 
a  va  Id  cause  of  divorce,  and  so  is  incor- 
rigible Idleness     The  process  of  reasoning 
is,  that  the  husband  has  bought  the  woman 
in  order  to  perform  certain  tasks  for  him. 
If  she  refuses  to  perform   them  through 
disobedience,  or   omits    to  perform    thJin 
through  Idleness,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  paid 
his  money  for  a  worthless  article,  and  is 
therefore  entitled    to    return    her   on  the 
liands  of  the  vendor,  and  to  receive  baclc 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  sum  wluch  he  lias 
paid.     Sometimes   she    thinks    herself   ill 
treated    and  betakes  herself  to  the  kraal 
of  her  father.    In  this  case,  the  father  can 
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— -  -  , —  -;-  ""o  V.WI-,  II  B  iHiner  can 
keep  her  by  p.-iymg  back,  the  uittle  which 
he  has  received  for  lier;  and  if  there  should 


Inf  1  «  «imiH  ude  that  is  almost  startling. 
;/.'!?*«?''■  "*•  ^'."'  fti<;ility  of  divorce  goes 
the  KafHr  certainly  seems  to  look  Spon 
marriage  even  though  he  may  have  an 
uiihmited  number  of  wives,  with  more 
reverence  than  did  the  ancient  IsraeUte 
an.l  he  would  not  think  of  divorcing  a  S 
through  a  mere  caprice  of  the  moment 
as  was  sanctioned  by  the  traditions  of  tlK! 
Jews,  though  not  by  their  divinely  given 

Still   though  ho  does  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  think  Rimsolf  justifierf  in  sucfi  aS 
trary  divorces,  he  considers  himself  gifted 
with  an    irresponsible    authority  over  his 
jvives,  even  to  the  power  of  life  and  death 
If,  for  example,  a  husband  in  a  fit  of  passion 
were  to  kill  his  wife -a  circumstance  tha^ 
has  frequenly  occurred -no  one  has  any 
business  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  for  ac^ 
cording  to  his  view  of  the  case,  she  is  his 
property,  bought,  and  paid  for,  and  he  has 
just  as  much  right  to  kill  her  ak  if  she  wcr^ 
one  of  his  goats  or  oxen.    Her  father  can- 
not proceed  against  the  murderer,  for  he 

has   no   fllrtlloi.   r.•,^U^   J„    l.:_    J ,  .'         .    "" 


.. 'i-.';"-"* '"»  "ci ,  ttuii  11  mere  should 

be  any  children,  the  husband  retains  them 
as  hostages  until  the  cattle  h.ave  been  de- 
livered. He  then  transfers  them  to  the 
mother,  to  whom  they  rightly  belong 

Another  valid  cause  of  divorce  is  the 
misfortune  of  a  wife  being  childless.  The 
husband  expects  that  she  shall  be  a  fruit- 
ul  wife,  and  that  his  children  will  add  to 
his  power  and  wealth;  and  if  she  does  not 
fulfll  this  expectation,  he  is  entitled  to  a 

tlWiWOf^         nnri.:.i.r.llTr       U« .!_     i«  .,.        , 

Wife  to 

^^.-Utes  the 

by  the  sacrifice  of 


fulfll  this  expectation,  he  is  entitled  t< 
divorce.    Generally    he  sends  the  wife 
the  kraal  of  her  father,  who  propitiates  i 
spirits  of  her  ancestors  by  the  sacrih'ce  ot 
an  ox,  and  begs  them  to  remove  the  cause 
ot  divorce.    She  then  goes  back  to  her  hus- 
band, but  if  she  should  still  continue  child- 
ess,  she  IS  sent  back  to  her  father,  who  is 
bound  to  return  the  cattle  which  he  has 
received  for  her.    Sometimes,  however,  a 
modiflcation  of  this   system  is  employed, 
and  the  father  gives,  in    addition  to  the 
wife,  one  of  her  unmarried  sisters,  who 
it  IS  hoped,  may  better  fulfil  the  wishes  o 
he  husband,    the  father  would  rather  fol- 
ow  this  plan  than  consent  to  a  divorce 
because  he  then  retains  the  cattle,  and  te 

fn"!  '^  IT"}""  "'^  ^'■^"^''^  Pang«  o}  sorrow 
m  a  Kaffir  s  breast.  Should  the  sister  be- 
come a  fruitful  wife,  one  or  two  of  the  chU- 
dren  are  transferred  to  the  forir-^r  wife 
and  ever  afterward  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  her  house.  " 

Ri,^li.*^°^f  -1^*?"^  .'■'^"""^  *'^o  observer  of 
s  milar  details  in  the  Mosaic  law  of  mar- 
riage, and,  in  poin„  of  fact,  the  social  con- 

no^v  "*^  '^^.l^^^'  «^'  the'present  day  is 
not  very  different   from    that  of  the   Is- 

Sd  th^^^"!  *lf  ^'^^  ^^    ««•«*  Pr«m"  - 

nf  tu       -----  B.vrtt    ici;l3iai,or.     inanv 

ot  the  customs  are  Identical,  and  in  otheri  | 


in*^  -^1 1"!'*''*"'"  '■f^**  '"  '"«  daughter,  hav- 
nrL     TK  *'''  'in'J  Received  the  stipulated 

vnf.nh/''^  '"•''P  ^5"'  ■»  f^^t.  destroyed 
valuable  property  of  his  own -property 
which  might  be  sold  for  cows,  and  wh3 
was  expected  to  work  for  him,  and  produce 
?if^PT.°  «^changeable  for  cows.'  It  is 
thought,  therefore,  that  if  he  chooses  to 
mflict  upon  himself  so  severe  a  loss,  no 
one  has  any  more  right  to  interfere  with 
him  than  if  he  were  to  kill  a  number  of 

eve?  'V  ^'-ir^T-    SometimS'howf 
cvei,  the  chief  has  been  known  to  take 
such  a  matter  m  hand,  and  to  fine  the  de- 
inquent  in  a  cow  or  two  for  destroying  n. 
ifsowi*"  f ''*=%«f  property,  which,  thoifgh 
h  sown,  formed  a  uni't  in  the  strength  of 
the  tribe,  and  over  which  he,  as  the  ac- 
knowledged father  of  the  tribe  had  a  jurls- 
c«.on.    But,  even  in  such  rare  instances, 
his  interference,  although  it  would  be  made 
ostensibly  for  the  sake'of  justice,  would  in 
reality  be  an  easy  mode  of  adding  to  his 
own  wealth  by  confiscating  the  cattTe  which 
he  demanded  as  a  fine  from  the  culprit. 

between  married  persons  and  their  rela- 
tives a  very  singular  code  of  etiquette  nre- 
vails.     In  the  first    place,  a  man- is  '     j 
allowed  to  marry  any  one  to  whom  he  is 
related  by  blood.    He  may  marry  two  or 
more  sisters,  provided  that  they  come  from 
a  different  family  from  his  own,  but  he  may 
not  lukoa  wife  who  descended  from  his  own 
immediate  ancestors.    But,  like  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  a  man  may  not  only  marry  the 
wile  of  a  deceased  brother,  but  considers 
himself  bound  to  do  so  in  justice  to  the 
woman,  and  to  the  children  of  his  brother, 
who  then  become  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses his  own. 

Tile   iieculiar  etiquette  which  has  been 
mentioned   lies   in   the   social  conduct  of 
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those  who  are  related  to  each  other  by  mar- 
nag.j  and  not  by  blood.  After  a  luuu  is 
married,  he  may  not  speak  familiarly  to  his 
wife  8  mother,  nor  even  look  upon  her  face, 
and  this  curious  custom  is  called  "beinff 
ashamed  of    the    mother-in-law."     If  Ik 


reader  may  perhaps  rcmpniber  that  a  simi- 
lar custom  prevails  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Tolynesia. 

The  wife,  again,  is  interdicted  from  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  her  husband,  or  that 
ot  any  ot  his  brothers.     This  seems  as  if  she 


,.,:  u       1  V—    "."w.ci-iii-iuw.        11    IK    01  any  ot  nis  brot  lers.     This  seems  ns  if  hIio 

wishes  to  speak  to  her,  he  must  retire  U ,  woulS  be  prevented  from  spfaE  to  h  m 
some  distance  and  cany  on  his  communi-  in  familiar  terms,  but  suchTs  not  feal  v  tl^ 
cation  by  shoutinsr:  wh  ch.  as  hiis  hc^n  tmi,  '  ,.««->      tk..   <•„„*  ':„    -t.  ".  '       ""'■^'.eaiiy  mo 


cation  by  shouting;  which,  as  has  been  truh 
saidj  IS  certainly  no  hardship  to  a  Kaffir. 
Or,  if  the  cominunication  be  of  a  nature  that 
others  ought  not  to  hear,  the  etiquette  is 
thought  to  be  sufHcicntiy  observed  provided 
that  the  two  [larties  stand  at  either  side  of  a 
fence  over  which  they  cannot  see. 
If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  man 
and  his  mother-in-law  happen  to 
meet  in  one  of  the  narrow  paths 
that  lead  from  the  kraal  to  the 
gardens  and  cultivated  fields,  they 
must  always  pretend  not  to  see 
each  other.  The  woman  gener- 
ally looks  out  for  a  convenient 
bush,  and  crouches  behind  it, 
while  the  man  carefully  holds  his 
shield  to  his  face.  So  far  is  this 
pccuhai-  etiquette  carried  that 
neither  the  man  nor  his  mother- 
in-law  is  allowed  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  other.  This  prohi- 
bition must  in  all  places  be  ex- 
ceedingly awkward,  but  it  is  more 
so  in  Kaffirland,  where  the .  name 
which  is  given  to  each  individual 
is  sure  to  denote  some  mental  or 
physical  attribute,  or  to  be  the 
name  of  some  natural  object 
which  is  accepted  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  attribute. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  name 
of  the  man  signified  a  house,  and  that  the 
name  of  his  mother-in-law  signified  a  cow 
it  is  evident  that  each  must  be  rather  em- 
barrassed in  ordinary  conversation.  Per- 
sons thus  situated  always  substitute  some 
other  word  for  that  which  they  are  forbid- 
den to  pronounce,  and  that  substitution  is 
always  accepted  by  the  friends.  Curiously 
circumlocutory  tr  ms  are  thus  invented,  and 
very  much  resemble  the  euphemisms  which 
prevail  both  in  Northern  America  and 
Northern  Europe.  In  such  a  case  as  has 
been  mentioned,  the  man  might  always 
speak  of  a  cow  as  the  "  horned  one,"  and 
the  woman  would  use  the  word  "  dwelling  " 
or  "  habitation  "  instead  of  "  house."        ° 

As,  moreover,  a  man  has  generally  a  con- 
siderable number  of  mothers-in-law,  it  is 
evident  that  this  rule  must  sometimes  be 
productive  of  much  inconvenience,  and 
cause  the  memory  to  be  always  on  the 
stretch.  How  such  a  man  as  tanda,  who 
has  at  least  a  thousand  mothei-s-in-law,  con- 
trives to  carry  on  conversation  at  all,  is 
rather  perplexing.  Perhaps  he  is  consid- 
ered to  be  above  the  law.  and  that  his  words 
aie   as  Irresponsible  as  his  actions.    The 


case.  The  fact  is,  that  every  Kaffir  has 
more  than  one  name;  and  (he  higher  the 
rank,  the  greater  the  number  of  names. 
At  birth,  or  soon  afterward,  a  name  is 
given  to  the  child,  and  this  name  has  al- 
ways reference  to  some  attribute  which  the 
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child  is  desired  to  possess,  or  to  some  cir- 
cumstance which  has  occurred  at  the  time. 
For  example,  a  child  is  sometimes  called 
by  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  it  is  born, 
just  as  Robinson  Crusoe  called  his  servant 
Friday.  If  a  wild  beast,  such  as  a  lion  or  a 
jackal,  were  heard  to  roar  at  the  time  when 
the  child  was  born,  the  circumstance  would 
be  accepted  as  an  omen,  and  the  child  called 
by  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  by  a  word 
which  represents  its  cry.  Mr.  Shooter 
mentions  some  rather  curious  examples  of 
these  names.  If  the  animal  which  was 
heard  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  were 
the  liyiena,  which  is  called  impisi  by  the 
natives,  the  name  of  the  child  might  bo 
either  U'mpisi,  or  U-huhu,  the  second  being 
an  imitative  sound  representing  the  laugh- 
like  cry  of  the  hya;na.  A  boy  whose  fa- 
ther prided  himself  on  the  number  of  his 
stud,  which  of  course  would  be  very  much 
increased  when  hjs  son  inherited  them, 
called  the  child  "  Uso-mahashe,"  i.  e.  the 
father  of  horses.  This  child  became  after- 
ward a  well-known  chief  in  the  Natal  dis- 

been  presented  with  a  new  hoe  just  before 
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lipr  daughter  was  born,  callc-d  the  <»ir! 
"  IJno-ntsimbi,"  t.  e.  tho  daughter  of  in)n 
The  name  of  Panda,  tho  king  of  the  Zulu 
tribes,  is  in  reality  «  U-mi)ando,"  a  name 
derived  from  "  impande,"  a  kind  of  root. 

These  birtli-uanies  are  known  by  tho  title 
"  ijj;ivma,"  and  it  is  only  to  them  that  the 
prohibitive  custom  extends.  In  tho  ease  of 
a  chief,  his  igama  may  not  be  spoken  by 
any  belonging  to  his  kraal;  and  in  tho  case 
of  a  king,  the  law  extends  to  air  his  sub- 
jects, riius,  a  Kaffir  will  not  only  refuHo  to 
speak  of  Panda  by  his  name,  but  when  he 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  tho  root  imi)ande 
ho  substitutes  another  word,  and  calls  it 
"  ingxabo." 

A  Kaffir  does  not  like  that  a  stranger 
should  oven  hear  his  igama,  for  ho  has  a 
hazy  sort  of  idea  that  the  knowledge  might 
bo  used  for  some  evil  purpose.    One  of  my 
friends,  who  lived  in  Kafflrland  for  some 
years,  and  employed  a  considerable  number 
of  the  men,  never  could  induce  any  of  them 
to  tell  him  their  igama,  and  found  that  they 
would  always  prefer  to  be  called  by  some 
hngli8h  name,  such  as  Tom,  or  Billy.    At 
last,  when  he  had  attained  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  language    ho  could  li.sten  to  their 
conversation,  and  so  find  out  the  real  names 
by  which  they  addressed  each  other.    Wiier 
he  had  mastered  those  names,  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  each  man  by  his 
igama,  and  frightened   them   exceedingly. 
Oil  hearing  tho  word  spoken,  they  started 
as  il  they  had  been  struck,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  their  mouths  in  horrified  silence. 
Ihe  very  fact  that  the  white  man  had  been 
able  to  gain  tho   forbidden  knowledge  af- 
tccted  them  with  so  strong  an  idea  of  his 
superiority  that  they  became  very  obedient 
servants. 

In  addition  to  the  igama,  tho  Kaffir  takes 
other   names    always    in    praiso    of  some 
action  that  he    has   performed,  and   it  is 
thought  good  manners  to  address  him  by 
one  or  more  of  these  titles.    This  second 
name  is  called  tho  "  isi-bonga,"  a  word  which 
18  derived   from  "uku-bonga,"  to   praise. 
In  Western  Africa,  a  chief  takes,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  ordinary  name,  a  whole  series  of 
strong-names."  all  allusive  to  some  por- 
tion of  his    history.    Sometimes,  the    isi- 
bonga   is   given  to   him    by   others.    For 
example,  as  soon  as  a  boy  is  enrolled  amon<r 
the   youths,  his  parents  give  him  an  isi"- 
bonga;  and  when  he  assumes  the  head-rin.r 
ot   manhood,  he  always  assumes   another 
praise-namc.    If  a  man  distinguishes  him- 
seit  in  battle,  his  comrades  greet  him  by  an 

..I'f-i"".?*'  ^y  ^^^'^^  ^^^  •«  officially  known 
until  ho  earns  another.    On  occiisions  of 

morf  "?^.!?^  ''  ""^'"'^y^  addressed  by  one  or 
Sii    t^»«8.e  Faise-names;  and  if  he  be 

occasion.    It  is  then  according  to  etiquette  I 


to  send  a  present  of  snuff,  food,  and  drink  to 
tho  visitor,  who  again  visits  tho  hut,  and 
recommences  his  pro(;lamation,  adding  more 
titles  lis  an  acknowledgment  of  tho  chiefs 
liberality. 

A  king  has,  of  course,  an  almost  illimit- 
able number  of  isi-bongas,  and  really  to 
learn  them  all  in  order  requires  a  memory 
ot  no  mean  order.    Two  or  three  of  them 
are  therefore  selected  for  ordinary  use,  the 
remainder  being  reserved  for  the  heralds 
whoso    peculiar   office    it  is  to  recite   the 
praises  of  their  monarch.    Panda,  for  exam- 
ple, is  usually  addressed  as  "  O  Elei)hant  " 
Ihis  18  merely  a  symbolical  isi-bonga,  and 
is  given  to  the  king  as  admitting  him  to 
be  greatest  among  men  as  the  elephant  is 
greatest  among  beasts.    In  one  sense  it  is 
true  enough,  tho  elephantine  proportions  of 
I  anda   quite    iustifying  such  an  allusion, 
llus  title  might  be  given  to  any  very  great 
man.  but  it  is  a  convenient  name  by  which 
the  king  may  bo  called,  and  therefore  bv 
this  name  he  is  usually  addressed  in  council 
and  on  ])arado. 

For  example,  Mr.  Shooter  recalls  a  little 
incident  which  occurred  during  a  review  by 
Panda     The   king  turned  to  one  of  tho 
boys,'  and  asked  how  he  would  behave  if 
he  met  a  white  man  in  battle?    Never  was 
there    a    more    arrant    coward    than    this 
boy,    but  boasting  was  safe,  and  springing 
to  his  feet  he  spoke  like  a  brave  :  "Yes,  O 
Elephjint  1    You  see  me  I     I'll  go  against 
the  white  man.    His  gun  is  nothing.    I'll 
rush  upon  him  quickly  before  ho  has  time 
to  shoot,  or  I'll  stoop  down  to  avoid  the  ball. 
See  how  I'll  kill  himl"  and  forthwith  his 
stick  did  the  work  of  an  assagai  on  the  body 
of  an  imaginary  European.     Duckiu"    to 
avoid  a  bullet,  and  then  rushing  in  before 
the  enemy  had  time  to  reload,  was  a  very 
favorite  device  with   the    Kaffir    warriors 
and  answered  very  well  at  first.    But  their 
white  foes  soon  learned  to  aim  so  low  that 
all  the  ducking  in  the  world  could  not  elude 
the  bullet,  while  the  more  recent  invention 
of  revolvers  and  breech-loaders  has  entirely 
discomfited  this  sort  of  tactics. 

In  a  song  in  honor  of  Paiida,  a  part  of 
which    has    already  been  quoted,  a  great 
number  of  isi-bongas  are  introduced.    It 
will  be  therefore  better  to  give   the  song 
entire,  and  to  explain  tho  various  allusions 
in  their  order      It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  his  earlier  days  Panda,  whose  life 
was  originally  spared  by  Dingan,  when  he 
niurdered  Tchaka  and  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily, was  afterward  obliged  to  flee    before 
liim,  and  very  ingeniously  contrived  to  get 
oft  safely  across  the  river  by  watching  his 
opportunity  while  the  army  of  Din-^an  was 
engaged  in  another   direction.      He    then 
made    an   alliance    with    the    white   men 
brought  a  large  force  affainat  Dincran   q^^i 
conquered  him,  driving  him  far  beyond  the 
boundaries,  and  ending  by  having  himself 
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THE  KAFFTR. 


proclaimed  as  King  of  the  Zulu  tribes 
This  fight  took  place  at  the  Makonko,  and 
was  witnessed  by  Panda's  wife,  who  came 
from  Mankebe.  The  various  praise-names 
ot  Panda,  or  the  isi-bongas,  are  marked  bv 
being  printed  in  italics. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
0. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

la 

17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 


Thou  brother  of  the  Tchakas,  considerate 

/order, 
A  swallow  which  fled  in  tlie  sky  ; 
A  swallow  with  a  whiskered  breast; 
Whose  cattle  was  ever  in  so  hiuUlled  a  crowd 
They  stumbled  for  room  when  they  ran. 
Thou  false  adorer  of  the  valor  of  another, 
That  valor  thou  tookest  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
konko. 
Of  the  stock  of  N'dabazita,  ramrodlof  brass, 
kiirvwor  alone  of  all  other  rods ; 
Others  they  broke  and  left  this  in  the  soot, 
Ihinkmg  to  burn  it  some  rainy  cold  day. 
mifjh  of  thi  bullock  of  Inkakavini, 
Always  delicious  if  only  'tis  roasted, 
It  will  always  be  tasteless  if  boiled. 
The  woman  from  Mankebe  is  delighted- 
She  has  seen  the  leopards  of  Jama         ' 
Fighting  together  between  the  Makonko. 
He  passed  between  the  Jutmna  and  Ihliza 
The  Celestial  who  thundered  between  the 

Makonko. 
I  praise  thee,  O  king!  son  of  Jokwane,  the 

son  of  Undaba, 
The  merciless  opponent  of  every  conspiracy 
Thou  art  an  elephant,  an  elephant,  an  elephant. 
All  glory  to  thee,  thou  monarch  who  art 
bUiek. 


The  first  isi-bonga  in  line  1,  alludes  to 
the  ingenuity  with  which  Panda  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  river,  so  as  to  escape  out  of 
the  district  where  Dingan  exercised  author- 
ity.   In  the  second  line,  "swallow  which 
fled  in  the  sky,"  is  another  allusion  to  the 
secrecy  with  which  he  managed  his  flight 
which  left  no  more  track  than  the  passage 
of  a  swallow  through  the  air.     Lines  4  and 
6  allude  to  the  wealth,  i.  e.  the  abundance  of 
cattle,  possessed  by  Panda.    Line  6  asserts 
that  Panda  was  too  humble-minded,  and 
thought  more  of  the  power  of  Dingan  than 
it  deserved ;  while  line  7  offers  as  proof  of 
this  assertion  that  when  they  came  to  fio-ht 
Panda  conquered  Dingan.     Lines  8   to"!! 
all  relate  to  the  custom  of  seasoning  sticks 
by   hanging    them    over  the    fireplaces   in 
Kaffir  huts.    Line  14  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
meat  is  very  seldom  roasted  by  the  Kaffirs, 
but  is  almost  invariably  boiled,  or  rather 
stewed,  In  closed  vessels.     In  line  15  the 
"woman  from  Mankebe"  is  Panda's  favor- 
ite wife.    In  lino  19, "  The  Celestial "  alludes 
to  the  name  of  the  great  Zulu  tribe  over 
which  Panda  reigned;    the  word  "Zulu" 
meaning  celestial,  and  having    much    the 
same  import  as  the  same  word  when  em- 
ployed by  the  Chinese  to  denote  their  ori- 
gin.     Line    21    refers  to  the  attempts  of 
Panda's  rivals  to  dethrone  him,  and  the 
ingenious  manner   in  which   he  contrived 
to  defeat  their  plans  by  forming  judicious 
alliances.    Line  22  reiterates  the  chief  isi- 
bonga  by  which  he  is  orally  addressed,  and 
the  words  "Monarch  who  art  black"  have 


already  been  explained  at  p.  12,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  appearance  of  the  Kaffir  tribes. 

As  is  the  case  in  many  countries,  when  a 
man  has  his  first-born  son  presented  to  him 
he  takes  as  a  new  isi-bonga  the' name  of  the 
son,  with  that  of  "father"  prefixed  to  it 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  father 
should  happen  to  be  a  man  of  peculiar 
eminence  he  takes  as  a  praise-name  that 
of  his  father,  with  the  word  "  son  "  prefixed. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  the  orig- 
inal name,  or  igama,  is  permanent,  though 
very  seldom  mentioned,  his  isi-bonga,  or 
praise-name,  is  continually  changing. 

Fortunately,  the  Zulu  language  is  com- 
plex in  its  structure,  and  its  purity  Is  jeal- 
ously preserved  by  the  continual  councils 
which  are  held,  and  the  displays  of  oratory 
which  always  accompany  them.    Otherwise, 
this  curiou."  custom  of  substituting  arbitra- 
rily one  word  for  another  might  have  an 
extremely  injurious  effect  on  the  language, 
as  has  indeed  been  the  case  in  the  countries 
where    a  similar  custom  prevails,  and  in 
which  the  language  has  changed  so  com- 
pletely that  the  natives  who  had  left  their 
own  country,  and  returned  after  a  lapse  of 
some  thirty  years,  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
make  themselves  understood,  even  though 
they  had  i)erfectly  retained  the  language  as  it 
was  when  they  last  spoke  it  in  their  own  land. 
There  is  a  curious  regulation  among  the 
Kaffirs,  that  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  hut  in  which  either  of  his  son's  wives 
may  be.    If  he  wishes  to  enter  he  gives 
notice,  and  she  retires.    But,  when  he  is  in 
possession  of  the  hut,  she  is  placed  at  equal 
disadvantage,  and   cannot    enter  her  own 
house  until  he  has  left  it.    This  rule,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  kept  in  all  its  strictness,  and 
indeed  such  literal  obedience  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, because  the  eldest  son  very  seldom 
leaves  his  father's  kraal  until  he  has  mar- 
ried at  least  two  wives.    In  consequence  of 
the  great  practical  inconvenience   of  this 
rule,  the  KatBrs  have  contrived  to  evade  it, 
although  they  have  not  openly  abandoned  it. 
The  father-in-law  presents  an  ox  to  his  sou's 
wife,  and  in  consideration  of  this  liberality, 
she  frees  him  from  the  obligation  of  this  pe- 
culiar and  troublesome  courtesy.    The  na- 
tive name  for  this  custom  is  "  uku-hlonipa." 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that  women  hold  a  very  inferior  position 
among    the  Kaffirs,  and  are  looked   upon 
quite   as  if  they  were  cattle;    liable,  like 
cattle,  to  be   bought  and  sold.     A  Kaffir 
never  dreams  that  he  and  his  wife  arc  on 
terms  of  the  least  equality,  or  that  he  docs 
not  deserve  praise  at  her  hand  for  his  con- 
descension in  marrying  her  at  all.    A  man 
will  scarcely  condescend  to  notice  the  wo- 
men of  his  own  household.     If  they  go  out 
on  their  several  labors,  they  go  their  several 
ways.    Supposing,  for  example,  that  a  man 
were  to  cut  sticks  for  firing,  or  poles  for  the 
support  of  a  now  house;  his  wives,  in  going 
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to  the  same  spot,  would  be  careful  to  choose 
a  ditterent  path.  When  ho  has  cut  the 
wood  he  walks  off;  leaving  his  wives  to  per- 
form the  really  heavy  labor  of  bringin"  it 
home,  and  no  man  would  ever  thTnk"  of 
assistmg  a  woman  in  so  menial  a  labor. 

There  are  now  before  me  several  photo- 
graphs representing  women  carrying  bun- 
dles of  sticks,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  hu<re 
burdens  these  hard  worked  women  w?ll 
carry.  A  man  will  not  even  lift  the  wood 
upon  the  head  of  his  wife,  but  expects  that 
one  of  her  own  sex  will  assist  her.  Some- 
times, when  a  number  of  women  are  re- 
turnnig  from  wood  cutting,  walking  in  sinc^le 
file,  as  IS  their  custom,  a  "boy"  will  tale 
the  tiead  ot  the  procession.  But  he  will 
not  degrade  himself  by  carrying  so  much  as 
a  stick  and  bears  nothing  but  his  weapons 
and  perhaps  a  small  shield. 

The   unceremonious   manner   in   which 
these  hard  worked  women  are  treated  is 
httle  less  singular  than  the  cheerful  acqui- 
escence with  which  they  obey  the    com- 
mands of  their  sable  masters.    Once,  when 
Captain  Gardiner  was  visiting  Dintran   he 
was  roused  long  before  daybreak  by  'the 
vociferation  of  a   man  who  was  running 
through  the  kraal,  and  shouting  some  com- 
mand   m    a    most   peremptory    tone.       It 
turned  out  that  Dingan  had  suddenly  taken 
into  his  head  to  build  a  new  kraal,  and  had 
ordered  all  the  women  into  the  bush  to  nro- 
cure  reeds  and  branches  for  buildin"  pur- 
poses.   In  a  few  minutes  a  vast   number 
of  feinale  voices  were  heard  uniting  in  a 
pleasing  melody,  which  became  louder  and 
louder  as  the   numbers  of  the  singers  in- 
creased  on    their  mustering  ground,   and 
then  gradually  died  away  in  the  distance  as 
Hiey  moved  to  the  scene  of  their  labors. 
Ihe  bush  to  which  they  were  sent  was  ten 
miles  from  the  kraal,  but  they  went    off 
quite  cheerfully,  and  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  returned,  each  bearing  a  huge  bundle 
of  bushes  on  her  head,  they  were  sino-ing 
the  same  song,  though  they  had  walked  so 
long  a  distance  and  so  heavily  laden.    The 
song  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  much 
variety,  as  it  chiefly  consisted  of  one  line 
r.,t  f<^xi'^\  mgonyama  izezewi,"  and  a  cho- 
rus of"  Haw !  haw  I  haw  I  "    It  was  probably 
intended  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  tunes 
played  by  regimental  bands;  namely,  to  en- 
able the  party  to  keep  step  with  each  other 
.,  -"'J!\"^'i  ^^as  so  tenacious  of  the  superior- 
ity of  his  own  sex  that  he  would  never  allow 
us  wives  to  stand  in  his  presence,  but  made 

thel^kte?  "''"*  ''''''  P^^«  *°  P^^«  «^ 

lifoTo"n'^"*'"''^''*' *''•'''■  •different  habits  of 
Eni  fn  t?  •''"''  ^°™'^"  hardly  ^eem  to 
pejong  to  the  same  race.    The  men,  as  a 
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hum«nfft  ^^'^eptionally  fine  specimens  of 
«ervc  as  models  fbra sculptor!'  T&Sl 


18  tall,  their  forms  are  elastic  and  muscular 
and  their  step  is  free  and  noble,  as  becomes 
the  gait  of  warriors.  In  all  these  respects 
thev  are  certamly  not  inferior  to  Europeans 
and  m  many  are  decidedly  superior.  The 
women^  however  are  rather  stunted  than 
otherwise:  their  figures  are  bowed  by  rea- 
son  of  the  heavy  weights  which  they  havo 
to  carry,  and  they  rapidly  lose  that  wonder- 
ful symmetry  of  form  which  distinguished 
them  while  still  m  the  bloom  of  youtli  The 
men  preserve  their  grandeur  of  demeanor 
and  their  bold,  intelligent  aspect,  even  until 
the^  hair  is  gray  from  age,  while  the  elde.lv 
iiaffir  woman  is  at  best  awkward  and  un- 
sightly and  the  old  woman  irresistibly 
leniinds  the  observer  of  an  aged  and  with- 
ered monkey. 

Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  some- 
times found.    A  chief  or  wealthy  man   for 
example,  would  take  a  pride  in  freeing  his 
daughters  and  chief  wife  from  the  exception- 
ally  hard  labor  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
sex  m  Kafflrland.    In  the  case  of  the  daugh- 
ters, he  is  moved  quite   as  much   by  self- 
interest    as    by  parental  affection.    A  girl 
letches    a   price    commensurate    with   her 
appearance,    and    the    very  best   price   is 
always  to  be  obtained  for  the  best  article. 
Ihe  daughter  of  a  poor  man,  or  dependant 
IS  obliged  to  work  hard  and  live  hard:  and 
the  natural  consequence  is,  that  she  has 
scarcely  any  real  youth,  and  that  her  form    ■ 
IS  spoiled  by  the  heavy  labors  which  are 
imposed  upon  her  at  an  age  when  all  the 
bodily  powers  ought  to  be  employed  in  add- 
ing to  the  physical  energy  of  her  frame, 
liierefore,  when  such  a  girl  is  old  enough 
to  be  married,  she  is  thin,  careworn,  and 
coarse,  and  no  one  will  give  very  much  for 
her.    Indeed,  if  she  should  be  married,  she 
IS  perfectly  aware  that  her  real  post  in  the 
kraal  of  her  husband  is  little  more  than  that 
ot  a  purchased  drudge. 

The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  man,  on  the 
contrary,  undertakes  but  little  of  the  really 
hard  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  her  sex-     " 
and  as  she  is  not  only  allowed,  but  encour- 
aged to  eat  the  most  fattening  food  with  as 
niuch  despatch  as  possible,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows  that,  when  compared  with  the  -^  jfaary 
drudge  of  every-day  life,  sho  is  by  Vr-  the 
more  prcpossesshig,  and  her  fothcr  i;,  sure  to 
obtain  a  very  much  higher  price  ibr  her 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  she  had 
been  forced  to  do  hard  labor.     Thus  tlie 
three  great  requisites  of  a  Kaffir  girl  are, 
that  she  should  be  fat,  strong,  and  have 
a  tolerably  good-looking  face.      This  last 
qualification  is,  however,  subordinate  to  the 
other  two.    That  she  is  fat,  shows  that  she 
has  not  been  prematurely  worn  out  by  hard 
work;  and  that  she  is  strong,  gives  promise 
that  she  will  be  able  to  do  plenty  of  work 
afler  her  marriage,  and  that  the  purchaser 
will  not  Jiave  reason  to  think  tha"t  he  has 
wasted  his  money. 
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If  there  is  any  one  trait  which  distinguishes 
the  true  Kaffir  race,  it  is  the  innate  genius 
for  warfare.    The  Kaffir  lives  from  his  child- 
hood to  his  death  in  an  atmosphere  of  war. 
Until  he  is  old  and  wealtliy,  and  naturally 
desires  to  keep  his  possessions  in  tranquillity, 
a  time  of  peace  is  to  him  a  time  of  trouble. 
He  has  no  opportunity  of  working  off  his 
superabundant   energy;    he  has   plenty  of 
spears  which  he  cannot  use  against  an  en- 
emy, and  a  shield  which  he  can  only  employ 
in  the  dance.    He  has  no  chance  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself,  and  so  gaining  both 
rank  and  wealth;  and  if  he  be  a  young 
bachelor,  he  cannot  hope  to  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  "  man,"  and  allowed  to  marry, 
for  many  a  long  year.    It  is  true,  that  in  a 
time  of  war  he  may  be  killed;  but  that  is  a 
reflection  which  does  not  in  the  least  trouble 
a  Kaffir.    For  all  he  knows,  he  stands  in  just 
as  great  danger  of  his  life  in  a  time  of  peace. 
He  may  unintentionally  offend  the  king;  he 
may  commit  a  breach  of  discipline  which 
would  be  overlooked  in  war  time;  he  may 
be   accused  as  a  wizard,  and   tortured  to 
death;  he  may  accumulate  a  few  cows,  and 
80  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  chief,  who  will 
fine  him  heavily  for  something  which  either 
he  did  not  do,  or  which  was  not  of  the  slight- 
est importance. 
Kuowiug,  therefore,  thai-  a  violent  death 
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is  quite  as  likely  to  befall  him  in  peace  as  in 
war,  and  as  in  peace  he  has  no  chance  of 
gratifying  his  ambitious  feelings,  the  young 
Kaffir  is  all  for  war.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  judicious  councils  of  the  old  men 
the  English  Government  would  have  ha(i 
much  more  trouble  with  the  >o  tribes  than 
has  been  the  case.  Even  under  Panda's 
rule,  there  have  been  great  dissensions 
among  the  army.  All  agreed  in  dislikin<» 
the  rule  of  the  English  in'the  Natal  district! 
because  Natal  formed  a  refuge  for  thousands 
of  Kaffirs,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Zulu  tribe,  and  having  fled  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  Panda;  while  others  belonged  to 
tribes  against  which  Panda  had  made  war, 
and  had  fled  for  protection  to  the  English 
flag. 

The  younger  warriors,  fierce,  arrogant, 
despising  the  white  man  because  they  do 
not  know  him,  have  repeatedly  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  invade  Natal.  They  urge,  in 
pursuance  of  their  request,  that  they  will 
conquer  the  country,  restore  to  their  king 
all  the  fugitives  who  have  run  away  from 
him,  and  inflame  their  own  minds,  and  those 
of  the  young  and  ignorant,  by  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  the  rich  spoil  which  would  fall 
to  the  conquerors,  of  the  herds  of  cattle,  the 
tons  of  beads,  the  quantities  of  firn-arm.s  and 
ammunition,  and,  in  fact,  the  unlimited  sup- 
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ply  of  everything  which  a  Kaffir's  heart  can 
possibly  desire.  The  older  men,  however 
who  have  more  acquaintance  with  the  white 
men,  and  a  tolerably  good  experience  of  the 
lact  that  when  a  white  man  fires  his  gun  he 
generally  hits  his  mark,  have  always  dis- 
suaded their  younger  and  more  impetuous 
comrades  from  so  raah  an  attempt. 

Strangelv  enough,  the  argument  which 
has  proved  most  powerful  is  really  a  verv 
weak  one.    The  Kaffir,  like  other  men,  (a 
brave  enough  when  he  can  comprehend  his 
danger;  but  he  does  not  at  all  like  to  face  a 
peril  which  he  cannot  understand.    Like  all 
unknown  things,  such  a  peril  is  indeed  ter- 
nble  to  a  Kattir's  mind,  and  this  unknown 
penl  13  summed  up  in  the  word  cannon,  or 
"By-and-by"  — to    use    the    native   term. 
Why  cannon  are  so  called  will  presently  be 
mentionecl    The  Kaffirs  have  heard  that  the 
dreadtul  By-and-by  eats  up  everything  — 
trees,  houses,  stones,  grass;  and,  as  they 
justly  argue  It  is  very  likely  to  eat  up  Kaffir 
soldiers.    Of  course,   in    defending  a  fort 
against  Kattirs,  cannon,  loaded  with  grape 
and  canister,  would  be  of  terrible  eflfcacy 
and  they  would  be  justified  in  declining  to 
assault  any  place  that  was  defended  with 
such  dreadful  weapons.    But  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  guns  in  a  fort  and 
guns  in  the  bush  are  two  very  different 
things,  and  that,  if  they  could  decoy  the 
artillery  into  the  bush,  the  dreaded  weapons 
would  be  of  scarcely  more  use  than  if  thev 
were  logs  of  wood.     This  distinction  the 
Kaffir  never  seems  to  have  drawn,  and  the 
who  esome  dread  of  cannon  has  done  very 
much  to  insure  ti-anquillity  among  the  im- 
ptuous  and  self-confident  soldiery  of  Kaffir- 

.,7^^  j'^?  °'}™°  ''^  "By-and-by"  became 
attached  to  the  cannon  in  the  foUowincr 
manner:- When  the  natives  first  saw  some 
pieces  of  artillery  in  the  Natal  district,  they 
asked  what  such  strange  objects  could  be 
and  were  answered  that  they  would  learn 
by-and-by  "  Further  questions,  added  tS 
the  firing  of  a  few  shots,  gave  them  such  a 
n'l^'rl*  ^f  "By-and-b'y,"  that  they  have 
we?  ons         "^        themselves  against  such 

+1,?"%?"'"  *'"i''*'^  ^^^  remarkable  for  being 
the  only  peop  e  m  that  part  of  Africa  whS 

tlfo  wi^r,T'"r^l*  '^''^rJ"  '^'^  European  sense  of 
St  h,^?.  fi  1  r^'""  "'^'''  ^"'^'^^  ^"-e  very  good 
at  bush-flghting,  and  are  exceedingly  crafty 

on  liim  \'T  «a?ray  unawares,  and  coming 
on  hira  before  he  is  prepared  for   them. 


r'.,„  -ii  7.        .         "    I'lcijiiieu    lor    mem. 

Gruenlla  warfare  is,  in  fact,  their  only  mode 
oLp  If ""  ^■^"le  and,  as  is  necessarily  the 
eTert  n  I'f  •T'^J"'.™"^"^  *i«P^»ds  on^  the 
the  inionHfi""^''"'^^''^  combatants  than  on 
to  scientific  combination  of  masses.    But 

Td,  Jn  H  '"^'^  A^^^'  "'"^^    the   time  of 
xcliaka,  the  great  inventor  of  military  tac- 
uts,  earned  on  war  in  a  mnnn"'-  orr-""-'- 
lUg  the  notions  of  civilization.    "'  "^'^""""'■ 


-.o^^'^  ^^^.^^^  organized  into  regiments, 
each  subdivided  into  companies,  and  eac:x 

whTT'^t^  ^y  "'  ''^^  '-'h'^'f'  «>•  colonel, 
while  the  king,  as  commanding  general,  leads 
his  forces  to  war,  disposes  them  in  battle 
array,  and  personally  directs  their  move- 
ments. They  give  an  enemy  notice  that 
they  are  about  to  march  against  him,  and 
boldly  meet  him  in  the  open  field.  There  is 
a  military  etiquette  about  them  which  some 
ot  our  own  people  have  been  slow  to  under- 
stand.  They  once  sent  a  message  to  the 
iinglish  commander  that  they  would  "  come 
and  breakfast  with  him."  He  thought  it 
was  only  a  joke,  and  was  very  much  sur- 
prised  when  the  Kaffirs,  true  to  their  prom- 
ise, came  pouring  like  a  torrent  over  the 
hills,  leaving  him  barely  time  to  get  his 

am>  T  ^™^  ^^^°^^  *^®  ^^^^  enemies 
As,  in  Kaffir  warfare,  much  stress  is  laid 
"??i?  *u?  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  which  the  troops  are  armed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  a  description  of  their 
weapons  before  we  proceed  any  further. 
Ihey  are  but  few  and  simple,  and  consist  of 
certain  spears,  called  "assagais,"  short  clubs, 
called  "  kernes,"  and  shields  made  of  the 
hides  01  oxen. 

Almost  every  nation  has  its  distinguish- 
in"  weapons  or,  at  all  events,  one  weapon 
which  IS  held  m  gv  ..,ter  estimation  than  any 
other,  and  which  ^:   never  used  so  skilfully 
as  by  Itself.    The  Australian  savage  has  the 
boomerang,  a  weapon  which  cannot  be  used 
nghtly  except  by  an  Australian.      Many 
ii-uropeans  can  throw  it  so  as  to  make  it  per- 
form some  trifling  evolution  in  the  air,  but 
there  are  none  who  can  really  use  it  ^  an 
efficient  weapon  or  instrument  of  hunting. 
Ihe  Dyak  has  his  sumpitan,  and  the  Macou- 
sliie  Indian  his  analogous  weapon,  the  zar- 
abatana,  through  which  are  blown  the  tiny 
poisoned  arrows,  a  hundred  of  which  can 
be  lield  m  the  hand,  an  J  each  one  of  which 
has  death  upon  its  point    The  Ghoorka  has 
his  kookery,  the  heavy  curved  knife,  with 
which  he  will  kill  a  tiger  in  fair  fight,  and 
boldly  attack  civilized  soldiers  in  spite  of 
their  more  elaborate  arms.    Then  the  Sikh 
has  the  strange  quoit  weapon,  or  chakra, 
which  skims  through  the  air  or  ricochets 
trom  the  ground,  and  does  frightful  execu- 
tiou  on  the  foe.    The  Esquimaux  have  their 
hai^oons,  which  will  serve  either  for  catch- 
ing seals  or  assaulting  the  enemy.     The 
Polynesians  have  their  terrible  swords  and 
gauntlets  armed  with  the  teeth  of  sharks 
each  of  which  cuts  like  a  lancet,  and  inflicts  a 
wound  which,  though  not  dangerous  by  itself 
becomes  so  when  multiplied  by  the  score 
and  inflicted  on  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  body.  ^ 

Some  of  these  weapons  are  peculiar  in 
sh^ape,  and  are  not  used  in  other  countries 
Wuereas  sonic  arc  modificalious  of  imple- 
ments of  warfare  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
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the  globe,  and  altered  in  shape  and  size  to 
suit  the  locality.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the 
special  weapon  of  the  KalHrs  inhabiting  the 
2^atal  district,  the  slight-looking  but  most 
formidable  spear  or  assagai.  The  spear  is 
one  of  the  simplest  of  all  weapons,  the 
simplest  of  all  excepting  the  club.  In  its 
primitive  state .  the  spear  is  nothing  but  a 
stick  of  greater  or  lesser  length,  sharpened 
at  one  end.  The  best  exampfo  of  this  prim- 
itive spear  may  be  found  in  Borneo,  where 
the  weapon  is  made  in  a  few  minutes  by 
taking  a  piece  of  bamboo  of  convenient 
length,  and  cutting  off  one  end  diagonally. 
The  next  improvement  in  spear  making 
was  to  put  the  pointed  end  in  the  fire  for  a 
few  moments.  This  process  enabled  the 
spear  maker  to  scrape  tlio  point  more  easily, 
while  the  charred  wood  was  rendered  hard, 
and  capable  of  resisting  damp  better  than  if 
it  had  been  simply  scraped  to  a  point. 
Spears  of  this  kmd  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  primitive  savage  tribe. 

A  further  improvement  now  takes  place. 
The  point  is  armed  with  some  material 
harder  than  wood,  which  material  may  be 
bone,  horn,  stone,  metal,  or  other  similar 
substance.  Some  nations  arm  the  heatls  of 
their  spears  with  sharp  flakes  of  flint  or 
obsidian.  Some  tip  them  with  the  end  of 
a  sharp  horn,  or  even  with  the  claws  of  a 
mammal  or  a  bird  —  the  kangaroo,  emu,  and 
cassowary  being  used  for  this  singular  pur- 
pose. In  many  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
favorite  spears  are  armed  with  the  teeth  of 
sharks,  while  otliers  are  headed  with  the 
tail  spine  of  the  sting-ray,  which  not  only 
penetrates  deeply,  but  breaks  into  the 
wound,  and  always  causes  death.  These 
additions  to  the  spears,  together  with  oth- 
ers formed  of  certain  marine  shells,  are 
necessarily  the  productions  of  tribes  that 
inhabit  certain  islands  in  the  warmer  seas. 
The  last  and  greatest  improvement  that  is 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  spears  is  the 
abolition  of  all  additions  to  the  head,  and 
making  the  head  itself  of  metal.  For  this 
purpose  iron  is  generally  used,  partly  be- 
cause it  takes  a  sharp  edge,  and  partly 
because  it  can  be  easily  forged  into  any 
required  shape.  The  natives  of  Southern 
Africa  are  wonderful  proficients  in  forging 
iron,  and  indeed  a  decided  capability  for  the 
blacksmith's  art  srpttih  tn  ho  mlioi-onf  in'fv.n 


blacksmith's  art  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the 
natives  of  Africa,  from  north  to  south  and 
from  east  to  west.  None  of  the  tribes  can 
do  very  much  with  the  iron,  but  the  little 
which  they  require  is  worked  in  perfection. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  uncivilized  beings, 
the  whole  treasures  of  the  art  are  lavished 
on  their  weapons  ;  and  so  if  we  wish  to  see 
what  an  African  savage  can  do  with  iron, 
we  must  look  at  his  spears,  knives,  and 
arrows  —  the  latter  indeed  being  but  spears 
in  miniature. 

The   heads    of  the   Kaffir's   spears   are 
extremely  variable  in  form,  some  bein'^  a 


mere  spike,  but  the  generality  being  blade 
shaped.      Very   lew  are    barbed,  and    the 
ordinary  shape  is  that  which  is  seen  several 
times  in  the  illustration  on  i)age  103.     Still 
wherever  the  blmle  is  adopted,  it  has  always 
one  peculiarity  of  structure,  whether  it  be 
plain  or  barbed.      A    raised  ridge  passes 
along  the  centre,  and  the  blade  is  convex 
on  one  side  of  the  ridge,  and  concave  on  the 
other.    The  reason  ot  this  curious  structure 
seems  to  be  twofold.    In  the  first  place,  it 
is  possible  that  this  structure  of  the  blade 
acts  much  as  the  leathers  of  an  arrow,  or 
the  spiral  groove  on  the  rifle  balls  invented 
by  Dr.  Croft,  and  which  can  be  used  in 
smooth  bore    barrels.    Colonel  Lane  Fox 
finds  that  if  a  thread  l)e  tied  to  the  point  of 
an  assagai,  and  the  weapon  be  thrown  with 
great  care,  so  that  no  revolving  force  is 
given  by  the  thrower,  the  thread  is  found 
spirally  twisted  round  the  head  and  shaft 
by  the  time  that  the  weapon  has  touched 
the  ground.    That  certainly  seems   to  be 
one  reason  for  the  form.    Another  reason 
is,  that  a  blade  thus  shaped  can  be  shari)- 
ened  very  easily,  when  it  becomes  blunt. 
Nothing  is  needed  but  to  take  a  flint,  or 
even   the  back  of  a   common  knife,  and 
scrape  it  along  the  edge,  and,  if  properly 
done,  a  single  such  scrape  will  sharpen  the 
weapon  afresh.    The  head  is  always  made 
of  soft  iron,  and  so  yields  easily  to  the 
sharpening  process.    The  reader  may  re- 
member that  the  harpoons  which  we  use 
for  whale  hunting  are  always  made  of  the 
softest  iron;  were  they  made  of  steel,  the 
first  furious  tug  of  the  whale  might  snap 
them,  while,  if  they  were  to  become  blunt, 
they  could  not  be  sharpened  without  much 
trouble  and  hard  work  at  the  grindstone. 

Settinw  aside  the  tAvo  questions  of  rota- 
tory motion  and  convenience  of  sharpening, 
it  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  blade  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  structure  would  jjroduce  the  greatest 
amount  of  strength  with  the  least  amount 
of  material.  The  sword  bayonet  of  the 
Chassepot  rifle  is  made  on  a  similar  prin- 
ciple. Whether  the  Kaffir  is  aware  of  this 
principle  and  forges  his  spear  head  in 
accordance  with  it,  is  another  point.  The 
reader,  better  informed  than  the  Kaffir,  may 
perhaps  remember  that  the  identical  prin- 
ciple is  carried  out  in  the  "corrugated" 
iron,  now  in  such  general  use  for  buildings, 
roofs,  and  similar  purposes. 

Kaffirs  have  a  great  fondness  for  imple- 
ments made  of  soft  iron,  and  prefer  a  knife 
made  of  that  material  to  the  best  blade  that 
Sheffield  can  produce.  They  admit  that  for 
some  purposes  the  steel  blade  is  superior 
to  their  own,  but  that  for  ordinary  work 
nothing  can  compare  Avith  the  soft  iron. 
The  steel  blade  breaks,  and  is  useless,  while 
the  soft  iron  only  bends.  Moreover,  when 
they  want  to  scoop  out  a  hollow  in  a  piece 
of  wood,  such  as  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  the 
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inflexible  steel  blade  would  bo  nearly  use- 
less. But  a  Kaffir  simi)ly  takes  his  soft  iron 
kuifc,  bends  it  to  the  requisite  curve,  and 
thus  can  make,  at  a  moment's  notice,  a 
gouge  with  any  degree  of  curvature.  Wlien 
he  has  finished  his  work,  he  puts  the  blade 
on  a  Hat  stone,  and  beats  it  straight  asain 
111  a  few  seconds.  The  Kaffir  knife  is  not  at 
all  like  our  own,  but  is  shaped  just  like  the 
head  of  an  assagai.  In  using  it,  he  grasps 
the  handle  just  as  artists  represent  assassins 
holding  daggers,  and  not  as  we  hold  knives 
He  always  cuts  away  from  himself,  as  is 
shown  on  page  73,  No.  1;   and,  clumsy  as 
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this  mode  of  using  a  knife  may  appear,  Eng- 
lishmen have  often  learned  to  appreciate  ft, 
and  to  employ  it  in  preference  to  the  ordi- 
nary European  fashion. 

Unfit  as  would  be  the  tools  made  by  a 
Kafflr   when   employed   in   Europe,  those 
made   m  Europe   and   used   in   Southern 
Africa  are  still  less  useful.    Being   unac- 
quainted with  this  fact,  both  travellers  and 
settlers  are  apt  to  spend  much  money  in 
England  upon  articles  which  they  after- 
ward find  to  be  without  the  least  value  — 
articles  which  an  experienced  settler  would 
not  take  as  a  gift.    As  a  familiar  example 
of  the  difference  between  the  tools  required 
in  various  countries,  the  axe  may  be  men- 
tioned.   It  IS  well  known  that,  of  all  the 
varieties  of  this  tool,  the  American  axe  is 
the  best,  as  it  has  attained  its  present  supe- 
riority  by  dint  of  long  experience  on  part  of 
the  makers  among  the  vast  forests  of  their 
country.    Emigrants,  therefore,  almost  in- 
variably   supply    themselves    with    a   few 
American  axes,   and   in   most  cases  thcv 
could    not   do    better.     But    in    Southern 
Atnca  this  excellent  tool  is  as  useless  as 
would  be  a  razor  in  chipping  stones.    The 
peculuar  wood  of  the  mimosa,  a  tree  which 
IS  used  so  universally  in  Southern  Africa  is 
sure  to  notch  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and  in  a 
short  time  to  render  it  incapable  of  doin<^ 
Its  work;  whereas  the  South  African  axe" 
which  would  be  a  clumsy  and  slow  workin<^ 
tool  in  America,  can  cut  down  the  hardest 
mimosa  without  suffering  any  injury. 

There  is  another  reason  why  a  Kafflr 
prefers  his  own  iron  work  to  that  of  Eu- 
ropean make.  His  own  manufacture  has 
the  property  of  resisting  damp  without 
rusting  If  an  European  knife  or  steel  tool 
of  the  finest  quality  he  left  in  the  open  air 
all  night  and  by  the  side  of  it  a  Kaffir's 
assagai  the  former  will  be  covered  with 
rust  while  the  latter  is  as  bright  sis  ever, 
^uch  IS  the  case  with  those  assagais  which 
are  brouojht  to  England.  It  is  possible  that 
this  freedom  from  rust  may  be  obtained  by 
a  process  similar  to  that  which  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  geological  hammers 
namely  that  while  the  nietll  is  hot  itfs 
plunged  into  oil,  and  then  hammered.    The 

the  f"?fv -MT*'^<^«^'^^^  is  partially  owing  to 
tue  lact  that  the  fire  lu  wUicU  the  metal  is 


smelted,  and  afterward  heated  for  the  forge 
IS  made  of  charcoal,  so  as  to  convert  the 
iron  into  a  kind  of  steel.  The  celebrated 
wootz  steel  of  India  is  made  by  placing 
the  iron  in  small  crucibles  together  with 
little  twigs  of  certain  trees,  and  then  sub- 
mitting the  crucible  to  a  very  intense  heat 

It  IS  evident  that,  in  order  to  produce 
such  weapons,  the  Kafflr  must  bo  a  good 
blacksmith,  and  it  is  certain  that,  when  we 
if-^J"*^  consideration  the  kind  of  work 
which  has  to  be  done,  he  can  hai-dly  be  sur- 
passed in  his  art.  Certainly,  if  any  Eu-^lish 
blacksmith  were  given  a  quantity  of  "iron 
ore,  and  only  had  the  very  primitive  tools 
which  the  ilafflr  blacksmitlT  employs,  he 
would  be  entirely  vanquished  by  his  dusky 
brother  of  the  forge.  "^ 

Among  the  Kafirs,  a  blacksmith  is  a  man 
of  considerable  importance,  and  is  much 
respected  by  the  tribe.    He  will  not  profane 
the  mystery  of  his  craft  by  allowing  uniniti- 
ated eyes  to  inspect  his  various  processes, 
and  therefore  carries  on  his  operations  at 
some  distance  from  the  kraal.    His  first  care 
IS  to  prepare  the  bellows.    The  form  which 
he  uses  prevails  over  a  very  large  portion  of 
Africa,  and  is  seen,  with  some  few  modifica- 
tions,  even  among  the  many  islands  of  Pol- 
ynesia.    It  consists  of  two  leathern  sacks,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  handle.    To  the 
lower  end  of  each  sack  is  attached  the  hol- 
low horns  of  some  animal,  that  of  the  cow 
or  the  eland  being  most  commonly  used' 
and  when  the  ba^s  are  alternately  inflated 
and  compressed,  the  air  passes  out  through 
the  two  horns.    Of  course  the  heat  of  the 
hre  would  destroy  the  horns  if  they  were 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  they 
are  therefore  inserted,  not  into  the  fire,  but 
into  an  earthenware  tube,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  fire.     The  use  of  valves  is 
unknown ;  but  as  the  two  horns  do  not  open 
into  the  fire,  but  into  the  tube,  the  fire  is 
not  drawn  into  the  bellows  as  would  other-    • 
wise  be  the  case.    This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, causes   considerable  waste  of  air,  so 
the  bellows  blower  is  obliged  to  work  much 
harder  than  would  be  the  case  if  he  were 
provided  with  an  instrument  that  could  con- 
duct the  blast  directly  to  its  destination. 
1  he  ancient  Egyptians  used  a  bellows  of 
precisely  similar  construction,  except  that     ■ 
they  did  not  work  them  entirely  by  hand. 
I  hey  stood  with  one  foot  on  each  sack,  and 
blew  the  fire  by  alternately  pressing   on 
them  with  the  teet,  and  raising   them  by 
means  of  a  cord  fastened  to  their  upner 
ends.  *^' 

When  the  blacksmith  is  about  to  set  to 
work,  he  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  which 
the  hre  is  placed,  and  then  sinks  the  earth- 
enware tube  in  a  sloping  direction,  so  that 
the  lower  end  opens  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  while  the  upper  end  projects  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  The  two  horns  are 
next  inserted""  into  the  upper  end  of  tUo 
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earthenware  tube,  and  the  bellows  are  then 
fastened  in  their  places,  so  that  the  sacks 
are  conveniently  disposed  for  the  hands  of 
the  operator,  who  sits  between  them.  A 
charcoal  tire  is  then  laid  in  the  hole,  and  is 
soon  brought  to  a  powerful  heat  by  means 
of  the  bellows.    A  larger  stone  serves  the 

Surpose  of  an  anvil,  and  a  smaller  stone 
oes  duty  for  a  hammer.  Sometimes  the 
hammer  is  made  of  a  conical  piece  of  iron, 
but  m  most  cases  a  stone  is  considered  suf- 
ficient The  rough  work  of  hammering  the 
iron  into  shape  is  generally  done  by  the 
chief  blacksmith's  assistants,  of  whom  he 
haa  several,  all  of  whom  will  pound  away 
at-  the  iron  in  regular  succession.  The 
shaping  and  finishing  the  article  is  reserved 
by  the  smith  for  himself.  The  other  tools 
are  few  and  simple,  and  consist  of  punches 
and  rude  pincers  made  of  two  rods  of  iron. 

With  these  instruments  the  Kaffir  smith 
can  cast  brass  into  various  ornaments." 
Bometimes  he  pours  it  into  a  cylindrical 
mould,  so  as  to  make  a  bar  from  which 
bracelets  and  similar  ornaments  can  be 
hammered,  and  sometimes  he  makos  studs 
and  knobs  by  forming  their  shapes  in  clay 
moulds.  •' 

In  the  illustration  No.  2,  on  page  97,  a 
native  forge  is  seen  in  full  operation.  The 
chief  smith  is  at  the  left  of  the  engravint^, 
seated  at  the  bellows  and  blowing  the  fij-e, 
m  which  is  placed  an  iron  rod  which  is  goin<» 
to  be  forged  into  an  assagai  head.  The 
manner  in  which  the  horn  tubes  of  the 
bellows  are  fastened  to  the  ground  — a  stick 
being  laid  across  each  horn,  and  a  heavy 
stone  upon  each  stick— is  well  shown.  At 
the  right  hand  of  the  smith  is  a  basket  con- 
taining charcoal,  and  another  is-  seen  near 
the  assistant  On  the  opposite  side  sits  the 
assistant  or  apprentice  blacksmith,  busily 
hammering  with  a  conical  stone  at  the  spear 
head  which  is  being  forged,  and  at  his  side 
lie  one  or  two  finished  heads.  Behind  them, 
another  smith  is  hard  at  work  with  a  huge 
stone  with  which  he  is  crushing  the  ore. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  illustration  is  seen 
the  reed  fence  which  is  erected  in  order  to 
keen  off  the  wind,  and  in  the  middle  distance 
is  the  kraal  to  which  the  smiths  belong. 
The  reed  fence  is  supported  by  being  lashed 
to  a  mimosa.  Some  jars  of  beer  stand 
within  the  shadow  of  the  fence  for  the  occa- 
sional refreshment  of  the  blacksmiths. 

How  the  blacksmith  contrives  to  work 
without  biu-ning  his  right  hand  is  rather 
unintelligible.  I  have  handled  the  conical 
hammer,  and  find  that  the  hand  is  brought 
so  close  to  the  iron  that,  when  it  is  heated 
to  a  glowing  rednoss,  the  effect  upon  the 
fingers  must  be  singularly  unpleasant,  not 
to  mention  the  sparks  that  fly  about  so  lib- 
erally when  heated  iron  is  struck.  Some- 
times, when  a  native  is  making  small 
objects,  he  takes  a  tolerably  large  hammer, 
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into  the  ground.  The  face  of  the  hammer  is 
then  uppermost,  and  answers  as  an  anvil  on 
which  he  works  with  a  hammer  of  smaller 
size. 

Although  the  bellows  which  a  Kaffir  makes 
are  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  him  to  melt 
brass,  and  to  forge  iron  into  various  shapes 
they  do  not  seem   to  give   a   sufficiently 
strong  and  continuous  blast  to  enable  him 
to  weld  Iron  together.     Mr.  Moffatt  men- 
tions a  curious  anecdote,  which  illustrates 
this  point    He  was  visiting  Moselekatse, 
the  king  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
Zulu  tribes,  and  very  much  frightened  the 
savage  monarch  by  the  sight  of  the  wagon, 
the  wheels  of  which  seemed  to  his  ignorant 
mind  to  be  endowed  with  motion  by  some 
magic   power.    His  greatest  wonder  was, 
however,  excited  by  the  tire  of  the  wheel, 
as  he  could  not  comprehend  how  such  a 
piece  of  iron  could  be  raade  without  the 
junction    of  the   ends    being   visible.     A 
native  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Moffatt 
explained  to  the  king  how  the  mystery  was 
solved.     He   took   tlie   missionary's  right 
hand  in  his  own,  held  it  up  before  the  king, 
and  said,  "  My  eyes  saw  that  very  hand  cut 
those  bars  of  iron,  take  a  piece  off  one  end, 
and  then  join  them  as  you  see  now."    After 
a  careful  inspection,  the  spot  where  the  iron 
had  been  welded  was  pointed  out     The 
king  then  wanted  to  know  whether  medi- 
cine were  given  to  the  iron  in  order  to 
endow  it  with  such  wonderfUl  powers,  but 
was  told  that  nothing  was  used  except  fire, 
a  chisel,  and  a  hammer.    Yet  Moselekatse 
was  king  of  the  essentially  warlike  Zulus,  a 
nation  which   possessed   plenty  of  black- 
smiths who  were  well  versed  in  their  art, 
and  could  forge  the  leaf  shaped  blades  of 
the  assagais  with  such  skill  that  the  best 
European  smiths  could  not  produce  weap- 
ons more  perfectly  suited  for  the   object 
which  they  were  intended  to  fhlfil. 

Lc  Vaillant  narrates  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  astonishment  caused  to  some  Kaffir 
blacksmiths  by  a  rude  kind  of  bellows 
which  he  made  after  the  European  fashion. 
After  paying  a  just  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  admirable  work  produced  by  the  dusky 
blacksmiths  in  spite  of  their  extremely  rude 
and  imperfect  tools,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
the  form  of  bellows  that  they  used,  which 
is  just  that  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

"I  had  great  difficult}'  in  making  them 
comprehend  how  much  superior  the  bellows 
of  our  forges  in  Europe  were  to  their  inven- 
tion; and  being  persuaded  that  the  little 
they  might  catch  of  my  explanation  M'ouhl 
soon  escape  fVom  their  memories,  and 
would  consequently  be  of  no  real. advan- 
tage to  them,  I  resolved  to  add  example  to 
precept,  and  to  operate  myself  in  their 
presence. 

"Having  despatched  one  of  my  people  to 
Our  caiup  rfiih  Orders  to  bring  ine  bottoms 
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of  two  boxes,  a  piece  of  a  Bummor  karo««,  a 
hoop,  a  f;iw  small  nails,  a  Immmor,  a  «aw, 
hikI  otiier  small  tools  that  I  might  have 
(.(K'aMion  for,  m  soon  as  he  rctiirnod  I 
formed  in  great  haste,  and  in  a  very  rude 
niiinniT,  a  pair  of  bellows,  whicli  were  not 
more  powerful  than  those  generally  used  in 
our  kitchens.  Two  pieces  of  hoop  which  I 
placed  in  the  inside  served  to  keep  the  skin 
always  at  an  equal  distance;  and  I  did  not 
forget  to  make  a  hole  in  the  inferior  part, 
to  give  a  readier  admittance  to  the  air  — a 
simple  method  of  which  they  had  no  con- 
ception, and  for  want  of  which  they  were 
obliged  to  waste  a  groat  deal  of  time  in  fill- 
ing the  sheepskin. 

"  ^  '»'"l  "o  iron  pine,  but,  as  I  only  meant 
to  make  a  model,  I  fixed  to  the  extremity  of 
nuiio  a  toothpick  case,  after  sawing  off  one 
of  Its  ends.  I  then  placed  my  instrument 
on  the  ground  near  the  fire,  and,  having 
fixed  a  Ibrked  stick  in  the  ground,  I  laid 
across  it  a  kind  of  lever,  which  was  fa.stened 
to  a  bit  of  packthread  proceeding  from  tlie 
bellows,  and  to  which  was  fixed  a  piece  of 
leail  weighing  seven  or  eight  pounds.  To 
fonn  a  just  idea  of  the  surprise  of  these 
Kallirs  on  this  occasion,  one  must  have 
seen  with  what  attention  they  beheld  all 


my  operations:  the  uncertainty  in  which 
they  were,  and  their  anxiety  to  discover 
wJiat  would  bo  the  event.  They  could  not 
resist  their  exclamations  when  they  saw 
me,  by  a  few  easy  motions  and  with  one 
hand,  give  their  fire  the  greatest  activity  by 
the  velocity  with  which  I  made  my  machine 
draw  in  and  again  force  out  the  air.  Put- 
ting some  pieces  of  iron  into  their  fire  I 
made  tiiem  red  hot  in  a  few  minutes,  which 
they  imdoubtodly  could  not  have  done  in 
halt  an  hour. 

"This  specimen  of  my  skill  raised  their 
astonishment  to  the  highest  pitch.  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  they  were  almost  con- 
vulsed and  thrown  into  a  delirium.  They 
danced  and  capered  round  the  bellows- 
e^ch  tried  them  in  turn,  and  they  clapneci 
their  hands  the  better  to  testify  their  joy 
They  begged  mo  to  make  them  a  present 
ot  this  wonderful  machine,  and  seemed  to 
await  for  my  answer  with  impatience,  not 
miagiuiug,  as  I  judged,  that  I  would  readily 
give  up  80  valuable  a  piece  of  furniture.  It 
would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  hear,  at 
some  future  period,  that  they  have  brought 
them  to  perfection,  and  that,  above  all,  tlicy 
presei-ve  a  remembrance  of  that  stranger 
who  first  supplied  them  with  the  most  essen- 
tial mstrumeat  in  metallurgy." 

^m!  5\^  u?"  }^^  i^'^Sed  by  the  present 
state  of  the  blacksmith's  art  in  Kafflrland, 
the  natives  have  not  derived  the  profit  from 
•tie  Vaillant's  instructions  which  he  so  in- 
genuously predicted.  In  all  probability,  the 
bellows  m  question  would  be  confiscated  by 
the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  would  destroy 
tneir   working   powers  in  endeavoring    *" 


make  out  their  action.  Moreover,  the  Kaffir 
IS  eminently  conservative  in  his  notions, 
and  ho  would  rather  prefer  the  oltl  sheep- 
skin,  which  only  requir(>d  to  be  tied  at  the 
legs  and  neck  with  thongs,  to  the  compara- 
tively  elaborate  instrument  of  the  white 
traveller,  which  needed  the  use  of  wooden 
hoops,  nails,  saw,  hammer,  and  the  olher 
tools  of  the  civilized  workman. 

The  Katfir  smiths  have  long  known  the 
art  of  wire  drawing  though  their  plates  are 
very  rude^  the  metal  comparatively  soft,  and 
the  wire  m  consequence  irregularly  drawn. 
Moreover,  they  cannot  make  wire  of  iron 
but  arc  obliged  to  content  themselves  witii 
the  softer  metals,  such  as  brass  and  copper. 
Mr.  Moffat,  the  African  missionary,  relates 
an  amusing  anecdote  of  an  interview  with  a 
native  metal  worker.  As  a  missionary 
ought  to  do,  he  had  a  practical  knowled-^e 
of  the  blacksmith's  art.  and  so  became  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  dark  brother  of  tho 
forge;  and  after  winning  his  heart  by  mak- 
ing him  a  new  wire  drawing  plate,  made  of 
steel,  and  pierced  for  wires  of  twenty  varia- 
tions in  thickness,  induced  him  to  exhibit 
mo  whole  of  his  mystic  process. 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  prepare  four 
moulds,  very  simply  made  by  building  n 
Uttlo  heap  of  dry  sand,  and  pushing  into  it 
a  little  stick  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  He  then  built  and  lighted  a  char-  . 
coal  fire,  such  as  has  already  been  described, 
and  he  next  placed  in  a  kind  of  rude  clay  cru- 
cible some  copper  and  a  little  tin.  A  vi.f  orous 
manipulation  of  the  bellows  fused  tlie  cop- 
per and  tin  together,  and  ho  tlien  took  out 
the  crucible  with  a  rude  kind  of  tongs  made 
of  bark,  and  poured  tho  contents  into  the 
holes,  thus  making  a  number  of  short  brass 
rods  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  cfiameter 
and  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  These 
rods  were  next  removed  from  the  moulds 
and  hammered  with  a  stone  until  they  wero 
reduced  to  half  their  diameter.  Durin^  this 
operation,  the  rods  were  frequently  heated 
in  the  flame  of  burning  grass. 

Next  came  tho  important  operation  of 
drawing  the  rods  through  the  holes,  so  as  to 
convert  them  into  wire.  Tho  end  of  a  rod 
was  sharpened  and  forced  through  the 
irgest  hole,  a  split  stick  being  used  by  way 
of  pincers,  and  the  rod  continually  greaaedf. 
By  repeating  this  process  the  wire  is  passed 
through  holes  that  become  regularly  smaller 
in  diameter,  until  at  last  it  is  scarcely  thicker 
than  sewing  threiid.  The  wire  plate  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  brass 
thus  made  is  not  equal  in  color  to  that  in 
which  zinc  is  used  instead  of  tin,  but  as  it  is 
capable  of  taking  a  high  polish,  the  native 
cares  for  nothing  more.  The  reader  may 
perhaps  remember  that  Mr.  Williams,  the 
well-known  missionary,  established  his  repu- 
tation among  the  savages  to  whom  he  was 
sent  by  making  an  extemporized  set  of  bel- 
lOws  out  of  uujtcs  and   boards,  the   rata 
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always  outing  every  scrap  of  leatljor  that  was 
expoHed. 

The  knowhidno  of  forgo  work  which  Mr. 
MolFiitt  jtoMHCHHed  wiw  >?aiiiod  hy  him  iiiidor 
very  lulverse  circuiiistiinces.  A  brokoii- 
down  Wilson  iiivd  to  be  mended,  and  tliero 
wwt  no  altcrniitive  hut  to  turn  hliu^lisniitli 
and  mend  tlio  wu^on,  or  U)  abandon  tlio 
expedition.  Fimling  that  the  chief  draw- 
back to  the  powers  of  tiie  forgo  was  tlie 
Inetllcient  construction  of  tlio  native  bel- 
lows, lie  Het  to  work,  and  contrived  to  make 
a  pair  of  bellows  very  similar  to  those  ot 
which     Lo    Vaillant   gave    so    glowing    a 


descrinlion.  And,  if  any  proof  were  needed 
that  the  French  travollei's  aspirations  ha<l 
not  been  realized,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
fiict  that  the  rude  bellows  made  by  the 
English  missionary  were  as  much  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  the  natives  as  those  which 
had  been  made  by  Lo  Vaillant  some  sixty 
yeais  before. 

Much  of  the  Iron  used  in  Southern  Africa 
■eems  to  bo  of  meteoric  origin,  and  is  found 
in  several  h)calitie8  in  a  wonderfully  pure 
state,  so  that  very  little  labor  is  needed  in 
order  to  make  it  lit  for  the  forge. 

The  Knfflr  blacksmith  never  need  trouble 
liimaelf  about  the  means  of  obtaining  a  tire. 
Should  he  set  up  his  forgo  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  kraal,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  send  his 
assistant  ibr  a  firebrand  from  one  of  the 
huts.  But,  if  he  should  prefer,  as  is  often 
the  cose,  to  work  at  some  distance  from 
the  huts,  ho  can  procure  fire  witli  perfect 
certainty,  though  not  without  some  labor. 

He  first  procures  two  sticks,  one  of  them 
taken  from  a  soft  wood  tree,  and  the  other 
from  an  acacia,  or  some  other  tree  that 
flirnishcfl  a  hard  wood.  Of  course  both 
the  sticks  must  bo  thoroughly  dry,  a  con- 
dition about  which  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  so  hot  a  climate.  His  next  care  is  to 
shape  one  end  of  the  hard  stick  into  a 
pointj  and  to  bore  a  small  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  soft  stick.  He  now  squats  down, 
places  the  pointed  tip  of  the  hard  stick 
in  the  hole  of  the  soft  stick,  and,  taking 
the  former  between  his  hands,  twirls  it 
backward  and  forward  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity. Aa  he  goes  on,  the  hole  becomes 
enlarged,  and  a  small  quantity  of  very 
fine  dust  falls  into  it,  being  rubbed  away 
by  the  friction.  Presently,  the  dust  is 
seen  to  darken  in  color,  tlien  to  become 
nearly  black;  and  presently  a  very  slight 
smoke  is  seen  to  rise.  The  Kaffir  now 
redoubles  his  efforts;  he  aids  the  ell'ect  of 
the  revolving  stick  by  his  breath,  and  in 
a  few  more  seconds  the  dust  bursts  into 
a  flame.  The  exertion  required  in  this 
operation  is  very  severe,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  fire  manifests  itself  the  producer 
is  bathed  in  perspiration. 

Usually,  two  men,  at  least,  take  part  in 
fire  making,  and,  by  dividing  the  labor,  very 
much  shorten  the  process.     It  is  evident 


that,  if  the  perpendicular  stick  bo  thus 
worked,  the  hands  must  gradually  slido 
down  it  until  they  reach  the  point.  The 
solitary  Kalllr  would  then  be  obliged  to  stop 
the  stick,  shift  his  hands  to  the  top,  and  be- 
gin again,  thus  losing  much  valuable  time. 
Hut  when  two  KalJlrs  unite  In  lire  mak- 
ing one  sits  opposite  the  other,  and  as  soon 
as  he  sees  that  his  comrade's  hands  have 
nearly  worked  themselves  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stick,  he  places  hU  own  hands 
on  the  top,  continues  the  movement,  and 
reli<!vcs  his  friend.  Thus,  the  movement 
of  the  stick  is  never  checked  for  a  moment, 
and  the  operation  is  consequently  hastened. 
Moreover,  considerable  assistance  is  given 
by  the  second  Kaffir  keeping  the  dust 
properly  arranged  round  the  point  of  the 
stick,  and  by  Uiking  the  part  of  the  bellows, 
so  as  to  allow  his  comrade  to  expend  all  his 
strength  in  twirling  the  stick. 

I  have  now  beftre  me  one  of  the  soft 
sticks  in  which  fire  has  been  made.  There 
is  a  hole  very  much  resembling  in  shape 
and  size  the  dej)ression8  in  a  solitaire 
board,  except  that  its  sides  are  black  and 
deeply  charred  by  the  fire,  and  in  places 
highly  polished  by  the  l\-iction.  Some  of 
my  readers  may  perhaps  remember  that 
English  blacksmiths  are  equally  indepen- 
dent of  lucifer  matches,  flint  anH  steel,  and 
other  recognized  modes  of  fire  raising. 
They  place  a  small  piece  of  soft  iron  on 
the  anvil,  together  with  some  charcoal 
dust,  and  hammer  it  fbriously.  The  re- 
sult is  that  enough  heat  is  evolved  to  light 
the  charcoal,  and  so  to  enable  the  black- 
smith to  set  to  work. 

We  will  now  see  how  the  native  makes 
his  assagai. 

With  their  simple  tools  the  native  smiths 
contrive  to  make  their  spear  heads  of  such 
an  excellent  temper  that  they  take  a  very 
sharp  edge:  so  sharp,  indeed,  that  the  assa- 
gai IS  used,  not  only  for  cutting  up  meat 
and  similar  offices,  but  for  shaving  the  head. 
Also,  it  is  so  pliable,  that  a  goocf  specimen 
can  be  bent  nearly  double  and  beaten  straight 
again,  without  being  heated. 

When  the  Kaffir  smith  has  finished  the 
head  of  the  assagai,  it  looks  something  like 
the  blade  of  a  table  knife  before  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  handle,  and  haa  a  straight 
projecting  peg,  by  which  it  is  fastened  into 
the  wooden  shaft.  This  peg,  or  tang  as  cut- 
lers call  it,  is  always  notched,  so  as  to  make 
it  retain  its  hold  the  better. 

Now  comes  the  next  process.  The  spear 
maker  has  already  by  him  a  number  of 
shafts.  These  are  cut  from  a  tree  which 
is  popularly  called  "  assagai- wood,"  and  on 
the  average  are  nearly  five  feet  in  length. 
In  diameter  they  are  very  small,  seldom 
exceeding  that  of  a  man's  little  finger  at 
the  thick  end,  while  the  other  end  tapers 
to  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  black-lead 
pencil.     The  assagai-tree   is  called  scien- 
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tiflcftlly  Cnrtiula  Jtujiurn,  and  Ir  Romothinff 
like  the  mahogiuiy.  The  Hhatl  of  tho  axmi- 
givl  Ih  seldom.  If  ever,  HUtHclentlv  straight 
to  iiermit  lint  wiapon  tfl  l>«  used  at  once. 
It  In  Htriiiglitened  by  means  of  heating  it 
over  (lie  lire,  and  then  scraping,  beating, 
and  bending  it  unlil  the  maker  Is  pleiwed 
with  the  rcMult.  Kven  alter  tlie  weapon 
has  been  made  and  in  usit,  tho  shall  Is 
very  apt  to  warp,  and  hi  this  case  the 
Katllr  always  ranidly  Htrulghtens  tho  as- 
sagai before  ho  throws  it.  In  spite  of  its 
brittle  natiuo,  It  will  endiiro  a  eonsldorablo 
amount  of  bending,  provided  that  the  curve 
bo  not  too  sharp,  and  that  tho  oporator 
does  not  Jerk  tho  shall  iu»  ho  bends  it.  In- 
deed, it'  It  were  not  for  the  elasticity  of 
tho  shall,  tho  native  would  not  be  able  to 
produce  tho  peculiar  quivering  or  vibrating 
movement,  to  which  tho  weapon  owes  so 
much  of  its  oniciency. 

Hy  means  of  heating  tho  "  tang  "  of  the 
head  red  hot.  a  hole  is  bored  into  tho  thick 
end  of  tho  shatl,  and  tho  tang  nassed  into 
it.  Were  it  lisll  wilhout  further  work,  tho 
spear  would  bo  incomplete,  foi  tho  head 
would  fall  away  from  tho  shall  whenever 
tho  point  was  held  downward.  In  order 
to  fasten  it  in  its  place,  tho  Kafllr  always 
makes  use  of  one  material,  namely,  raw 
hide.  lie  cuts  a  narrow  strip  ot  hide, 
sometimes  retaining  tho  hair,  and  binds 
it  while  still  wet  upon  tho  snoar.  As  it 
dries,  the  hide  contracts,  and  lorms  a  band 
nearly  as  strong  as  if  made  of  iron.  There 
is  no  particular  art  displayed  in  tying  this 
band;  we  never  see  in  tl'iat  portion  of  an 
assagai  the  least  trace  of  tho  elaborate  and 


elegant  patterns  UHcd  by  tho  New  Zealand- 
ers  in  the  manufacture  of  their  weapons. 
Tho  strip  of  hide  is  merely  rolled  round 
the  spear  and  the  loose  end  tucked  beneath 
a  fold.  Yet  the  Kalllr  is  not  without  tho 
power  of  producing  such  patterns,  and  will 
commonly  weave  very  elaborate  and  elegant 
ornaments,  from  the  hair  of  the  elephant's 
tail  and  similar  materials.  These  ornamen- 
tal lashings  are,  however,  always  placed  on 
the  shaft  of  the  weapon,  anil  aro  never  em- 
ployed in  fastening  tho  head  of  the  assagai 
m  its  place. 

In  the  illustration  on  page  103  is  drawn 
a  group  of  assagais,  in  order  to  show  tho 
chief  varieties  of  this  weapon.  Tho  whole 
of  them  have  been  drawn  from  specimens 
in  my  own  possession.  Tho  word  "assa- 
gai" is  not  a  Kaffir  term,  but,  like  tho 
popular  name  of  the  tribe,  like  the  words 
kaross,  kraal,  &c.,  has  been  borrowed  from 
another  language.  The  Zulu  word  for  the 
assagai  is  um-konto,  a  word  which  haa  a 
curious  though  accidental  resemblance  to 
the  Latin  conf.un. 

The  ordinary  form  or  "  throwing  assagai " 
is  shown  at  fig.  5.  It  is  ifsed  as  a  missile, 
and  not  as  a  da.^ger.  In  soino  cases  the 
uu-owing  assagai  is  shaped  in  a  more  simple 


manner,  tho  head  being  nothing  but  a  sharp* 
eiied  spik(!  of  iron,  wllliout  any  i)r«teaBiom 
of  being  formed  inU)  a  blade.  This  weapon 
la  five  feet  stiVen  inches  in  total  length,  and 
tho  blado  measures  a  f(M)t  in  length  from  it« 
.lun(!tion  with  tho  sha^l.  Hometinies  the 
bliule  Is  much  longer  and  wider,  as  seen  at 
llg.  4,  which  represents  tho  ordinary  "  stab- 
ing  assagai."  This  weapon  can  bo  used  u« 
a  missile,  liut  Is  very  seldom  empbiyed 
except  as  n  manual  weapon.  Us  long, 
straight  blade  is  much  used  in  the  nioro 
|)eaceful  vocations  of  daily  life,  and  a  Kaffir 
in  time  of  peace  seldom  uses  it  for  any  worse 
purpose  th;in  slaughtering  cattle,  and  cut- 
ting them  uj)  allerward.  This  is  the  assagai 
that  is  usually  employed  na  a  knife,  and  with 
which  the  ingenious  native  contrivos  to 
shave  his  heiul. 

At  llg.  7  is  shown  a  very  remarkable  speci- 
men of  tho  barbed  assagai.  Intending  to 
produce  an  extremely  elegant  weapon,  the 
artificer  Ii.is  lavished  much  pains  on  his 
work.  In  tho  (hst  platio,  ho  has  forged  a 
deeply  barbed  hi  ul,  a  form  which  is  but 
rarely  seen.  He  has  then  fastened  it  to  the 
shaft  in  a  rather  singular  way.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting a  strip  of  raw  hide  and  binding  it  round 
tho  weapon,  )ie  has  taken  tlu!  tail  of  a  calf, 
cut  off  a  piece  about  four  inches  in  length, 
drawn  the  skin  from  it  so  as  to  form  u  tube, 
and  slipped  this  tube  over  the  siiear.  As  ia 
tho  case  with  the  hide  lashing,  tne  tulx!  con- 
tracts as  it  dries,  and  forms  a  singulai'ly 
effective  mode  of  attaching  tho  heatl  to 
the  shaft.  Tho  hair  has  been  retained,  and, 
in  the  maker's  opinion,  a  very  handsome 
weapon  has  been  produced. 

The  assagai,  in  its  original  form,  is  essen- 
tially a  missile,  and  is  mado  expressly  for 
that  purpose,  although  it  serves  several 
others.  And,  insignillcant  a  i  it  looks  when 
compared  with  the  larger  an  1  more  elabo- 
rate spears  of  other  nations,  there  is  no 
spear  or  lancet  that  can  surpass  it  in  olfl- 
cacy. 

Th«  Kaffir,  when  going  on  a  warlike  or 
hunting  expedition,  or  even  when  travelling 
to  any  distance,  takes  with  him  a  bundle,  or 
"sheaf,"  of  assagais,  at  least  live  in  number, 
and  sometimes  eight  or  nine.  When  he 
assails  an  enemy,  ho  rushes  forward,  spring- 
ing from  side  to  side  in  order  to  disconcert 
tho  aim  of  his  adversary,  and  hurling  spear 
after  spear  with  such  rapidity  that  two  or 
three  aro  in  the  air  at  once,  each  having 
been  thrown  from  a  different  direction. 
There  is  little  difficulty  in  avoiding  a  single 
spear  when  thrown  "from  the  front ;  but 
when  the  point  of  one  is  close  to  the  heart, 
and  another  is  coming  to  the  right  side,  and 
the  enemy  is  just  hurling  another  on  the 
left,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
escape  one  or  other  of  them.  If  the  assailed 
individual  stands  stillj  he  is  sure  to  be  hit, 
for  the  Kaffir's  aim  is  absolute  certainty; 
ivhtie  if  he  tries  to  escape  a  s^ear  conunc 
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from  the  left,  he  will 

another  coming  from  the  riglit. 

Moreover,  the  mode  in  which  the  weapon 
is  tin-own  serves  to  disconcert  the  enemy, 
and  bewilder  his  gaae.  Just  before  he 
throws  the  sjjear,  the  KatHr  makes  it  quiver 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner.'  lie  grasps  it 
with  the  thumb  t  -d  forefinger  of  the  right 
haad,  holding  it  just  above  the  spot  where 
it  balances  itself,  and  with  the  head  pointing 
up  iiis  arm.  The  other  fingers  are  laid 
along  the  shaft,  and  are  suddenly  and  firmly 
closed,  so  as  to  bring  the  balance  spot  of  the 
spear  against  the  root  of  the  hand.  This 
movement  causes  the  spear  to  vibrate 
strongly  and  is  rapidly  repeated,  until  the 
weapon  gives  out  a  peculiar  humming  or 
shivermg  noise,  impossible  to  be  described, 
and  equally  impossible  to  be  forgotten  when 
once  heard.  It  is  as  menacmg  a  sound  as 
the  whirr  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  is  used  by 
the  Kaffii's  when  they  wish  to  strike  terror 
into  tlioir  opponents.  When  thrown,  the 
assagai  does  not  lose  this  vibrating  move- 
ment, but  seems  even  to  vibrate  stronger 
than  before,  the  head  describing  a  large  a-c 
of  a  circle,  of  which  the  balance  point  forms 
the  centre.  This  vibration  puzzles  the  eye 
of  the  adversary,  because  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  tell  the  precise  direction  which  the 
weaijon  is  taking.    Any  one  can  calculate 

a  rigid  missile,  such  as  a  thick 

is 


the  flight  of 

spear  or  arrow,  "but  when  the  weapon 

vibrating  the  eye  is  greatly  bewildered. 

The  whole  look  of  an  assagai  in  the  air  is 
very  remarkable,  and  has  never  been  prop- 
erly represented.  AH  illustrations  have 
represented  it  as  quite  straight  and  stiff  in 
its  flight,  whereas  it  looks  just  like  a  very 
Blender  serpent  undulating  itself  gracefully 
through  the  air.  It  seems  instinct  with  life, 
and  appears  rather  to  be  seeking  its  own 
course  than  to  be  a  simple  weapon  thrown 
by  the  hand  of  a  man.  As  it  flies  along  it 
continually  gives  out  the  peculiar  shivering 
sound  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  this 
adds  to  the  delusion  of  its  aspect. 

An  illustration  on  page  111  represents  a 
group  of  Kalfir  warriors  engaged  in  a  skir- 
mish. In  the  present  instance  they  are 
exhibiting  tlioir  prowess  in  a  mock  fight, 
the  heads  of  the  assagais  being  of  vvood 
instead  of  iron,  and  blunted,  but  still  hard 
and  sharp  enough  to  give  a  very  severe 
blow  —  experto  crede.  In  the  background 
are  seen  a  number  of  soldiers  standing 
behind  their  shields  so  as  to  exemplify  the 
aptness  of  their  title,  the  Matabele,  or  Dis- 
appearcrs.  In  tlje  immediate  foreground  is 
a  soldier  in  the  full  uniform  of  his  regiment. 
He  has  just  hurled  one  assagai,  \uv\,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
dress  is  fiying,  has  leaped  to  his  present 
position  with  another  assagai  ready  in  his 
hand.  Two  soldiers  are  plucking  out  of 
the  ground  the  assagais  thrown  by  their  an- 
tagoniote,  covering  tUeiuaelves  with  their 


shields  while  so  doing.  All  these  soldiers 
belonw  to  ^lo  same  regiment,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  headdress,  which  constitutes 
their  distinctive  unilbrm. 

The  skill  displayed  by  the  Kafiirs  in  the 
use  of  this  weapon  is  really  surprising. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the'  assagais  are 
snatched  from  the  sheaf,  poised,  quivered, 
and  hurled  is  almost  incredible.  We  are 
told  that  the  great  mastery  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish crchers  over  the  powerful  bows  which 
they  used,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
personal  strength  of  the  archer,  as  to  the 
manner  m  which  he  was  taught  to  "  lay  his 
body  in  his  bow,"  and  thus  to  manage  with 
ease  a  weapon  that  much  stronger  men 
could  not  draw.  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
skill  of  the  KafBr  in  hurling  the  assagai  is 
attributable  not  to  his  bodily  strength,  but 
to  the  constant  habit  of  using  the  weapon. 
As  soon  as  a  boy  can  fairly  walk  alone,  ho 
pit.ys  at  spear  throwing  —  throwing  with 
sticks;  and  as  he  grows  up,  his  father  makes 
sham  assagais  for  him,  with  wooden  instead 
of  iron  heads.  Two  of  these  mock  weapons 
are  shown  at  fig  8  in  the  illustration  on  p. 
103.  They  exactly  resemble  the  ordinary 
assagai,  except  that  their  heads  arc  of  wood; 
and  if  one  of  them  happened  to  hit  a  man, 
it  would  inflict  rather  an  unpleasant  wound. 

When  the  Kaffir  grasps  his  assagai,  he 
and  the  weapon  seem  to  become  one  being, 
the  quivering  spear  seeming  instinct  with 
life  imparted  to  it  by  its  wielder.  In  hurl- 
ing it,  he  assumes  intuitively  the  most 
graceful  of  attitudes,  rcniinding  tlie  ob- 
server of  some  of  the  ancient  statues,  and 
the  weapon  is  thrown  with  such  seemin» 
ease  that,  ,is  a  sojourner  among  them  tolu 
me,  "  the  man  looks  as  if  he  were  made  of 
oil."  As  he  hurls  the  weapon,  he  presses 
on  his  foe,  trying  to  drive  him  back,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  recover  the  .spent  missiles. 

Sometimes,  when  he  has  not  space  to 
raise  his  arm,  or  when  ho  wants  to  take  his 
tbe  by  surprise,  he  throws  the  assagai  with 
a  kind  of  underhand  jerk,  his  arm  hanging 
at  full  length.  An  assagai  thus  delivered 
cannot  be  thrown  so  far  as  by  the  ordinary 
method,  but  it  can  be  propelled  with  con- 
siderable force,  and  frequently  achieves  the 
object  for  which  it  was  intended.  Ho  never 
throws  the  last  of  the  .shoaf,  but  if  he  cannot 
succeed  in  picking  up  those  that  are  already 
thrown,  eitlier  by  liiinself  or  his  enemy, 
he  dashes  forward,  and,  as  ho  closes  witli 
the  foe,  snaps  the  shaft  of  the  assagai  in 
the  middle,  throws  away  the  tip,  and  uses  tlie 
remaining  portion  as  a  dagger. 

The  wood  of  which  the  shaft  is  made, 
though  very  elastic,  is  very  brittle,  and  a 
novice  in  the  art  is  sure  to  break  several 
of  his  spears  before  he  learns  to  throw 
them  properly.  Unless  they  are  riglitly 
cast,  as  soon  a??  the  blade  reaches  the 
ground  the  shaft  gives  a  kind  of  "whip" 
forward,  and  snaps  short  just  above   the 
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Wade.     One  of  the  great  warrior  chiefs 
maae  a  singular  use  of  this  property.    Just 


before  going  into  action,  ho  made  his  men 


cut  the  shafts  of  their  assagais  nearly  across 
just  beyond  the  junction  of  the  shaft  anti 
the  head.  The  consequence  of  this  ingen- 
ious ruse  became  evident  enough  wiien 
the  action  commenced.  If  the  weapon 
went  true  to  its  mark,  it  pierced  the  body 
of  the  foe  just  as  effectually  as  if  nothin" 
had  been  done  to  it;  while  if  it  missed,  an3 
struck  the  ground  or  a  shield,  the  shaft 
instantly  snapped,  and  the  weapon  was 
thereby  rendered  useless  to  the  foe. 

Unknowingly,  the  barbaric  chief  copied 
the  example  that  was  set  by  a  Roman  gen- 
eral nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.    When 
Marius  made  war  against  the  Cimbri,  his 
trooi)s    carried    the    short    heavy   javelin 
called  the  piliim.    This  weapon  had  a  thiclc 
handle,  to  the  end  of  which  the  lon<»  blade 
was  attached  by  two  iron  rivets,  "one  in 
front  of  the  other.    Before  going  to  battle 
he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  remove  tho  rivet 
farthest  from  the  point,  and  to  supply  its 
place  with  a  slight  wooden  peg,  just  stronfr 
enough  to  hold  tho  head  in  its  proper  posi" 
tion  as  long  as  no  force  was  used.    When 
the  javelin  was  hurled,  tho  enemy  tried  to 
receive  it  on  their  shields;  and  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  they  drew  out  the  wea- 
pon and  flung  it  back  at  the  foe.    But  as 
soon  as  the  action  began,  the  Cimbri  found 
themselves  in  a  sore  strait.    No  sooner  had 
they  caught  tho  javelin  in  their  shields,  than 
the  slight  wooden  peg  snapped,  and  allowed 
the  shaft  to  dangle  from  the  blade.     Not 
only  was  the  weapon  useless,  but  it  became 
a  serious  incumbrance.     It  could  not  be 
pulled  out  of  the  shield,  as  it  aftbrded  no 
grasp,  and  tho  heavy  shaft  dragged  on  the 
ground  so  as  to  force  the  soldier  to  throw 
away  his  shield,  and  to  light  without  it. 

A  very  singuLar  modilication  of  the  assa- 
gai was  made  by  the  terrible  Tchaka,  a 
chief  who  lived  but  for  war,  and  was  a  man 
of  wonderful  intellect,  dauntless  coura<re, 
sin-rular  organizing  power,  and  utterly  de- 
void of  compassion.  Retaining  the  assagai 
he  altered  its  shape,  and  made  it  a  much 
shorter  and  heavier  weapon,  unfit  for  throw- 
ing, and  only  to  be  used  in  a  hand-to-hand 
encounter.  After  arming  his  troops  with 
t  us  modified  weapon,  he  entirely  altered 
the  mode  of  warfare. 

Hia  soldiers  were  furnished  with  a  very 
largo  shield  and  a  single  assagai.  When 
tliey  went  into  action,  they  ran  in  a  comiiact 
body  on  the  enemy,  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
shower  of  spears  fell,  thev  crouched  beneath 
their  shields,  allowed  the  weapons  to  ex- 
pend their  force,  and  then  sprang  in  for  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter.  Their  courage, 
naturally  great,  was  excited  by  promises  of 
reward,  and  by  the  certainty  that  not  to 
conqsior  was  to  die.  If  a  soldier  was  de- 
tected m  running  away,  he  was  instantly 
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killed  by  the  chief,  and  the  same  punish- 
ment awaited  any  one  who  returneld  from 
battle  without  his  spear  and  shield.  Owing 
to  these  tactics,  he  raised  the  tribe  of  the 
Ama^ulu  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  the 
country.  He  absorbed  nearly  sixty  other 
tribes  into  his  own,  and  extended  his  do- 
minions nearly  half  across  the  continent  of 
Africa. 

He  at  last  formed  the  bold  conception  of 
sweeping  the  whole  South  African  coast 
with  his  armies,  and  extirpating  the  white 
inhabitants.    But,  while  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  he  was  treacherously  killed  by  two 
of  his  brothers,  Dingan  .ind  Umlangane. 
The  two  murderers  fought  for  the  kin|dora 
on  the  following  dav,  and  Dingan  ascended 
the    throne  over  the  bodies  of  both  his 
brothers.    The  sanguinary  mode  of  govern- 
ment which  Tchaka  had  created  was  not 
likely  to  be  ameliorated  in  such  hands,  and 
the  name  of  Dingan  was  dreaded  nea.-ly  as 
much  as  that  of  his  brother.    His  successor 
.and  brother.  Panda,  continued  to  rule  in 
the  same  manner,  though  without  possess- 
ing the  extraordinary  genius  of  tho  mighty 
founder  of  his  kingdom,  and  found  himself 
obliged  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  En<r. 
lish,  instead  of  venturing  to  make  w.ar  upon*" 
them.    Tchaka's    invention  of  the    single 
stabbing  ass.igai  answered  very  well  as  Ion" 
fis  the  Zulus  only  fought  against  other  tribes 
of  the  same  country.    But,  when  they  came 
to  encounter  the  Dutch  Boers,  it  was  found 
that  the  stabbing  assagai  was  almost  use- 
less  against   mounted   enemies,  and   they 
were  obliged  to  return  to  the  original  form 
of  the  weapon. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  illustration 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  he  will 
see  two  specimens  of  tho  short  stabbing 
assagai  with  the  large  blade.    A  fine  exam- 
ple of  this  weapon  is  seen  at  fig.  1.    The 
reader  will  see  that  the  blade  is  extremely 
wide  and  leaf  shaped,  and  that  the  other 
end,  or  but  of  the  spear,  is  decorated  with 
a  tuft  of  hairs  taken  from  the  tail  of  a  cow. 
Another  example  is  seen  at  fig.  3.    The 
maker  has  bestowed  great  pains  on   this 
particular  weapon.    Just  at  the  part  where 
the  spear  balances,  a  piece  of  soft  leather  is 
formed  into  a  sort  of  handle,  and  is  finished 
off  at  either  end  with  a  ring  made  of  the 
wire-like  hair  of  the  elephant's  tail.    Several 
wide  rings  of  the  same  material  decorate 
the  shaft  of  the  weapon,  and  all  of  them  are 
like  the  well-known  "  Turk's-hoad  "  knot  of 
the  sailors.    Fi.^.  6  shows  another  ass.agai 
which  has  once  had  a  barbed  blade  like  that 
at  fig.  7,  but  which  has  been  so  repeatedly 
ground  that  the  original  shape  is  scarcely 
perceptible.    The  spear  which  is  drawn  at 
fig.  13  is  one  of  the  ornamental  wooden 
weapons  which  a  Kaffir  will  use  when  eti- 
quette forbids  him  to  carry  a  real  jissngai. 
This  particular  spear  is  cut  from  one  piece 
of  wood,  and  is  decorated  according  to  Kaffir 
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notions  of  hoanty,  by  contrasts  of  l)lack  nnd 
wliito  RiiiiKMl  by  (ilmrrinj,'  tlio  wood.  Tlie 
oniiuni'nlal  work  if  tho  Hhivft  is  tlum  l)laol{- 
oni'd,  and  ho  is  on,  ,m(1o  of  tho  broad  wooden 
blade.  Tiio  sptiar  sliowu  at  tig.  1)  is  used  in 
olcpliatit  Inintiu^',  lUid  will  bo  described  in  a 
Ibtiire  ehilpter. 

To  a  KatHr  tho  assagai  is  n  necessary 
of  lii'e.  He  never  stirs  without  taking  a 
weapon  of  soino  Ivind  in  his  liand,  and  that 
W(!a])on  is  gt-nerally  Iho  assagai.  With  it 
ho  kills  bis  ^'anie,  with  it  bo  cuts  up  the 
careivss,  with  it  l»o  strips  olV  tho  bide,  and 
with  it  bo  fashions  tho  dresses  worn  by 
the  women  i\s  well  as  the  men.  Tho  ease 
and  rapidity  with  whi(rh  be  i)erforins  thesp 
aets  aro  really  astonishing.  When  cutting 
up  slaughtered  cattle,  be  displays  as  niueb 
knowledge  of  tho  various  cuts  as  the  nu)st  ex- 
periencod  butcher,  and  certamly  no  buteht^r 
could  onorate  more  rapidly  Avith  his  knife, 
saw,  and  cleaver,  than  does  tho  Kalllr  with 
bis  simple  assagai.  For  every  pin-pose 
wherein  an  European  uses  a  knife,  the 
Katlir  nsos  bis  assagai.  With  it  lie  outs  the 
shafts  for  bis  weapons,  and  with  its  shar|) 
blade  ho  carves  the  wooden  clubs,  8p{)ons, 
dishes,  and  nillows,  and  tho  various  utensils 
required  in  his  daily  life. 

When  burling  bis  as.sagai,  whether  at  an 
animal  which  he  is  bunting  or  at  a  foe,  or 
oven  when  exhibiting  bis  skill  to  a  spcc- 
tat(  ',  the  Kalllr  becomes  strongly  excited, 
nnd  seoms  almost  beside  bimsclf.  The 
Bwootost  sound  that  can  greet  a  Kaffir's 
cars  is  the  sound  of  his  weapon  entering 
the  object  at  which  it  was  aimed,  and  in 
order  to  enjoy  this  strange  gratification,  ho 
will  stab  a  slain  animal  over  nnd  over  again, 
forgetful  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
Uiat  every  needless  stab  injures  tlio  hide 
which  might  bo  so  useful  to  him.  When 
tho  chief  summons  bis  army,  and  tho  war- 
riors go  through  their  extraordinary  por- 
formaiicca  in  his  presence,  they  never  fhil 
to  expatiate  on  tho  gratification  which  they 
shi.ll  dorivo  from  liearing  their  assagais 
Birike  into  the  bodies  of  their  opponents. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  the  true 
Kaffir  never  uses  the  bow  and  arrow. 
Though  nearly  surrounded  by  tribes  wliich 
use  this  weapon,  and  though  often  suflfering 
in  skirmishes  from  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
the  Bosjesmans,  he  rejects  the  bow  in  war- 
faro,  considering  it  to  bo  a  weapon  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  a  warrior.  He 
has  but  two  weapons,  tbo  assagai  and  tlie 
club,  and  he  wields  the  second  as  skilfully  as 
the  first.  The  clubs  used  by  the  Kafllr  tribes 
are  extremely  variable  in  size,  and  rather  so 
hi  form.  Some  of  them  are  more  than  six 
feet  in  length,  while  some  are  only  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches.  But  they  all  agree  in  one 
point,  niuncly,  that  tboy  ai-e  straight,  or.  at 
all  events,  are  intended  to  be  so;  and  that 
ono  end  is  terminated  by  a  knob.  Thev  arc 
popuiarly  known  as  "  kaob-kerrios." 


Ill  order  to  show  tho  extn'me  difTeroncn 
of  size  that  is  found  among  tlunn,  sevi^ml 
specimens  aro  figured  in  tho  illustration  on 
page  lOi}.  Three  specimens  are  h(\oii  at  fig. 
10.  That  on  the  right  band  is  used  as  a 
weapon,  and  is  wielded  in  a  very  curiouH 
niunner.  Not  only  can  it  be  employed  as  a 
W(iapon  with  which  an  opijoiicnt  can  bo 
struck,  but  it  is  also  used  as  a  missile,  soiiio- 
tinies  being  flung  straight  at  the  antagonist, 
and  Honietimes  thrown  on  Iho  ground  ia 
such  a  maiinor  that  its  idasticity  caiisi-s  it  to 
rebound  and  strike  tbo  enemy  fioin  below 
instead  of  fVom  above.  The  Aiistraliiin 
savages  possess  clubs  of  a  similar  sbn])c, 
and  also  employ  the  ricochet.  Tho  olhur 
two  kcriies  aro  not  meant  as  weai)onH. 

It  is  contrary  to  etiquette  for  a  Kalllr  to 
carry  an  assagai  when  he  enters  the  hut  of 
a  superior,  and  bo  tborcfi)ro  ex(^banges  tho 
weapon  for  tbo  innocent  korric.  And  it  is 
also  contrary  to  ctimiotto  to  use  the  real 
assagai  in  dances.  But,  as  in  their  dances 
tho  various  operations  of  warfare  and  bunt- 
ing aro  iinitatcil,  it  is  necessary  for  tbo  per- 
formers to  have  somotbing  that  will  take 
tbo  place  of  an  assagai,  and  they  accord- 
ingly provide  tbenisolves  with  knob-kcrries 
about  tho  same  length  as  tho  weapons 
wboso  place   tboy  supply. 

Ono  very  common  form  of  tbo  short  knob- 
kerrio  is  shown  at  fig.  14.  This  weapon  is 
only  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  can  bo 
convcniontly  carried  in  the  belt  At  close 
quarters  it  can  bo  used  as  a  club,,  but  it  is 
more  frequently  employed  as  a  missile. 

Tho  Kaffir  is  so  trained  from  infancy  to 
burl  bis  weapons  that  bo  always  prefers 
those  which  can  be  tlirown.  The  force  niul 
precision  with  which  tho  natives  will  fliiiff 
these  short  kerries  is  really  astonishing.  iT 
Europeans  were  to  go  after  birds,  and  pro- 
vide themselves  with  knobbed  sticks  instead 
of  g»ms,  tboy  would  bring,  home  but  very 
little  game.  Yet  a  Kaffir  takes  bis  knob- 
kerrios  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  he  goes 
.ifter  the  bustard,  the  quail,  or  other  birds, 
and  seldom  returns  without  success. 

The  general  plan  is  for  two  men  to  hunt 
in  concert.  They  walk  some  fifty  yards 
apart,  and  when  they  come  to  any  spot 
which  seems  a  likely  place  for  game,  they 
rest  their  kerries  on  tboir  right  shoulders, 
so  as  to  lose  no  time  in  drawing  back  llic 
band  when  they  wish  to  flinjj  the  M'oapon. 
As  soon  as  a  bird  rises,  they  simultaneously 
liurl  their  kerries  at  it,  one  always  aiming  a 
Httle  above  the  bird,  and  the  other  a  little 
below.  If,  tlien,  the  bird  catches  sight  of  the 
upper  club,  and  dives  down  to  avoid  it,  the 
lower  club  takes  eft'ect,  while,  if  it  rises  from 
tbo  lower  kerrio,  it  falls  a  victim  to  the 
upper.  This  plan  is  wonderfully  efficacious, 
as  I  have  proved  by  personal  experieme. 
One  of  my  Mends  and  myself  determined  to 
try  whether  v/e  could  kill  game  in  the  Kaffir 
llishiou.    8o  we  cut  some  knobbed  sticks, 
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and  started  off  in  search  of  snipe.  As  soon 
a.s  a  Hiiipe  rose,  we  IIu.ik  the  stick  at  it,  and 
Maturalfv  mis.sed,  as  it  was  quite  beyond  the 
riiii^e  of  any  missile  propelled  by  hand. 
However,  marking  the  spot  wliere  it  ali-dit- 
cd,  we  stm-te<l  it  afresh,  and  by  repeatiiiK 
Ins  process,  we  got  sutHciently  near  to  brinrr 
it  witliin  the  compass  of  our  powers,  and  sue" 
ceedcd  in  krux^king  it  down. 

Generally  the  short,  thick,  heavily  knobbed 
kerne  belongs  rather  to  tho  Hottentot  and 
h(!  JJosjesman  than  to  tho  Zulu,  wlio  nre- 
ers  the  16nger  weapon,  even  as  a  missile. 
]Jut  it  18  evident  that  the  former  shape  of 
tie  weapon  is  the  original  one,  and  that 
the  KalHr,  who  derived  it  from  its  origi- 
nal inventor,  the  Hottentot,  liae  graduaflv 
leii;,rthened  the  shaft  and  diminished  the 
size  01  tho  head. 

Tho  material  of  which  tho  kerrie  is  ma«lo 
18  mostlv  wood,  that  of  the  acacia  being 
re(i.iently  used  lor  this  purpose.  The  lonf' 
knob-kcrnes  of  the  Zulus  are  generally  cut 
from  tlio  tree  that  is  emphatically,  though 
not  euphoniously  named^  SUnk-wood,  on 
account  ol  the  unpleasant  odor  which  it  elves 
mil  while  being  worked.  As  soon  aslt  is 
dry,  this  odor  goes  off,  and  not  even  the 
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most  sensitive  nostril  can  bo  annoyed  by  it 
Ihe  stink-wood  is  a  species  of  laurel,  and  its 
scientihc    name    is   Luurua    buWUa.     Tho 
most  yalual)le,  as  well  as  the  most  durable 
knob-kernes  are  those  which  are  cut  out  of 
rhinoceros  horn,  and  a  native  can  hardly  be 
induced  to  part  witli  a  line  sjiecimcn  for  anv 
bribe.    In  the  lirst  place,  the  verv  fact  of 
possessing  such  an  article  shows"  tliat  he 
must  be  a  mighty  hunter,  and  have  slain  a 
rhinoceros;  and  in  the  second  place,  its  great 
elflcacy,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  labor 
expended  in  carving  out  of  the  solid  horn 
endear  it  so  much  to  liim,  that  he  will  «ot 
part  with  It  except  for  something  whicli  will 
tend  to  raise  liim  in  tlie  eyes  of  his  com- 
rades.   In   England,    a   fine    specimen   of 
knob-kerne,  made  IVom  tlie  horn  of  tho 
white  rhinoceros,  has  been  known  to  fetch 
even  ten  pounds. 

Thus  much  for  the  offensive  weapons  of 
the  Zulu  Kaffir.  Toward  the  north  as  well 
as  to  the  west  of  the  Draakensberg  Moun- 
tains, a  peculiar  battle-axe  is  used,  which  is 
evidently  a  modification  of  the  barbed  spear 
which  has  already  been  described;  but  the 
true  Zulu  uses  no  weapon  except  the  assagai 
ana  the  kerne.  ^ 
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The  Zulu  tribe  have  but  one  piece  of 
defensive  armor,  namely,  the  shield.  The 
Kaffirs  either  are  ignorant  of,  or  despise 
bodily  armor  of  any  kind,  not  even  pro- 
tecting their  heads  by  caps  and  helmets,  but 
exposing  their  naked  bodies  and  limbs  to 
the  weapons  of  the  foe.  The  shields  are 
always  made  of  ox-hide,  and  their  color 
denotes  the  department  of  the  army  to  which 
the  owner  belongs.  None  but  "  men,"  who 
are  entitled  to  wear  the  head-ring,  are  priv- 
ileged to  carry  white  shields,  while  the 
"boys"  on  their  promotion  are  furnished 
with  black  shields.  Some  of  them  have  their 
black  and  white  shields  spotted  with  red  or 
brown,  this  coloring  denoting  the  particular 
regiment  to  which  they  belong.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  shield  constitutes  a 
kind  of  uniform,  and  it  hiis  more  than  once 
happened,  that  when  the  Zulu  warriors  have 
got  the  better  of  their  enemies,  some  of  the 
more  crafty  among  the  vanquished  have 
contrived  to  exchange  their  own  shields  for 
those  belonging  to  slain  Zulu  warriors,  and 
have  thus  contrived  to  pass  themselves  off 
as  victorious  Ama/Ailu  until  they  could  find 
an  opportunity  of  making  their  escape. 

The  double  row  of  black  marks  down  the 
centre  of  the  shield  (see  Goza's,  page  117,) 


is  an  addition  which  is  invariably  found  in 
these  weapons  of  war,  and  serves  partly  as 
an  ornament,  and  partly  as  a  convenient 
mode  for  tastenin^  the  handle.  In  orna- 
menting the  shield  with  these  marks,  the 
Kaffir  cuts  a  double  row  of  slits  along  the 
shield  while  it  is  still  wet  and  pliant,  and 
then  passes  strips  of  black  hide  in  and  out 
through  the  slits,  so  as  to  make  the  black  of 
the  strip  contrast  itself  boldly  with  the  white 
of  the  siiield. 

The  handle  of  the  Kaffir's  shield  is  quite 
unique.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  loop  or 
projection  in  the  centre  of  the  shield,  it  is 
combined  with  a  stick  which  runs  along  the 
centre  of  the  shield,  and  is  long  enough  to 
project  at  both  ends.  This  stick  serves 
several  purposes,  its  chief  use  being  to 
strengthen  the  shield  and  keep  it  stiff,  and 
its  second  object  being  to  assist  the  soldier 
in  swinging  it  about  in  the  rapid  manner 
which  is  required  in  the  Kaffir's  mode  of 
fighting  ixnd  dancing.  The  projection  at 
the  lower  end  is  used  as  a  rest,  on  wliich 
the  shield  can  stand  whenever  the  warrior 
is  tired  of  carrying  it  in  his  .arms,  and  the 
shield  ought  to  be  just  so  tall  that,  when 
the  owner  stands  erect,  his  eyes  can  just 
look  over  the  top  of  the  shield,  while  the 
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end  of  the  stick  reaches  to  the  crown  of 
his  head.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  upper 
end  of  the  stick  has  an  ornament  upon  it. 
This  is  made  of  the  furry  skin  of  some 
animal,  which  is  cut  into  strips  just  like 
those  which  are  used  for  the  "tails,"  and 
the  strips  wound  upon  the  stick  in  a  drum- 
like  shape. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  illustration 
on  p.  57,  entitled  "  Kaffirs  at  Home,"  he  will 
see  three  of  these  shield-sticks  placed  in  the 
fence  of  the  cattle-fold,  ready  to  bo  inserted 
in  the  shield  whenever  they  are  wanted. 

At  each  side  of  the  shield  there  is  a  slight 
indentation,  the  object  of  which  is  not  very 
clear,  unless  it  be  simple  fashion.    It  pre- 
vails to  a  large  extent  throughout  many 
parts  of  Africa,  in  some  places  being  com- 
paratively slight,  and  in  others  so  deep  that 
the  shield  looks    like  a  great  hour-glass. 
Although  the  shield  is  simply  made  of  the 
hide  of  an    ox,  and  without    that  elabo- 
rate preparation  with  glue  and  size. which 
strengthens  the  American  Indian's  shield, 
the  native  finds  it  quite  sufficient  to  guard 
him  against  either   spear  or   club,  while 
those   tribes  which  employ   the  bow  find 
that  their  weapons  can  make  but  little  im- 
pression on  troops  which  are  furnished  with 
such  potent  defences.    The  Bosjesmans,  and 
all  the  tri))es  which  use  poisoned  arrows, 
depend  entirely  on   the  virulence  of  the 
poison,  and  not  on  the  force  with  which 
the  arrow  is  driven,  so   that   their  puny 
bow  and  slender  arrows  are  almost  useless 
against  foes  whose  whole  bodies  are  covered 
by  shields,  from  which  the  arrows  recoil  as 
harmlessly  as  if  they  were  bucklers  of  iron. 
As  is  the  case  in  more  civilized  communi- 
ties, the  shields,  which  constitute  the  uni- 
forms, are  not  the  private  property  of  the 
individual  soldier,  but  are  given  out  by  the 
chief:    Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  warlike 
chief  Dingan  would  not  grant  shields  to 
any  young  soldier  until  he  had  shown  him- 
self worthy  of  wearing  the  uniform  of  his 
sovereign.    The  skins  of  all  the  cattle  in 
the  garrison  towns  belong  of  right  to  the 
king,  and  are  retained  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  made  into  shields,  each  skin 
being  supposed  to  furnish  two  shields  — 
a  large  one,  and  a  small,  or  hunting  shield. 
Men  are  constantly  employed  in  convert- 
ing hides  into  shields,  which  are  stored  in 
houses  (Icvoted  to  the  purpose. 

Captain  Gardiner  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  an  application  for  shields  made  by  a 
party  of  young  soldiers,  and  their  reception 
by  the  king.  It  must  be  first  understood 
that  Dingan  was  at  the  time  in  his  chief  gar- 
rison town,  and  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  two  favorite  Indoonas,  or  petty  chiefs, 
one  of  whom,  by  name  Tambooza,  was  a 
singularly  cross-grained  individual,  whose 
chief  delight  was  in  fauit  finding.  After 
mnntioning  thai  a  chief,  named  Georgo, 
had  travelled  to  the  king's  palace,  at  the 


head  of  a  large  detachment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  for  shields,  he  proceeded  aa 
follows:  — 

"Their  arrival  at  the  principal  gate  of 
the  town  having  been  notified  to  the  king, 
an  order  was  soon  after  sent  for  their  ad- 
mission, when  they  all  rushed  up  with  a 
shout,  brandishing  their  sticks  in  a  most 
violent  manner,  until  within  a  respectable 
distance  of  the  Issigordlo,  when  they  halt- 
ed.    Dingan  soon  mounted  his  pedestal  and 
showed  himself  over  the  fence,  on  which  a 
simultaneous    greeting    of    '  Byate  1  '    ran 
through    the    line    into  which    they  were 
now  formed.     He    soon    disappeared,  and 
the  whole  party  then    seated    themselves 
on    the    grouncf  they    occupied.     Dingan 
shortly  after  came  out,  the   two  Audoonas 
and  a  number  of  his  great  men  having  al- 
ready arrived,  and    seated    themselves  in 
semi-circular    order  on    each    side  of  his 
chair,  from  whom    he    was,  however,  re- 
moved to  a  dignified  distance.    Tambooza, 
who  is  the  great  speaker  on  all  these  occa- 
sions, and  the  professed  scolder  whenever 
necessity  requires,  was  now  on  his  legs;  to 
speak  publicly  in  any  other  posture  would, 
I  am  convinced,  be  painful  to  a  Zulu;  nor 
is  he  content  with  mere  gesticulation  —  ac- 
tual space  is  necessary;  I  had  almost  said 
sufficient  for  a  cricket  ball  to  bound  in,  but 
this  would  be  hyperbole  —  a  run,  however, 
he  must  have,  and  I  have  i)een  surprised 
at  the  grace  and  effect  which  this  novel  ac- 
companiment to  the  art  of  elocution  has 
often  given  to  the  point  and  matter  of  the 
discourse. 

"  In  this  character  Tambooza  is  inimitable, 
and  shone  especially  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, having  doubtless  been  instructed  by 
the  king,  m  whose  name  he  addressed 
Georgo  and  his  party,  to  interlard  his  ora- 
tion with  as  many  pungent  reproofs  and 
cutting  invectives  as  his  fertile  imagination 
could  invent,  or  his  natural  disposition  sug- 
gest. On  a  late  expedition,  it  appears  that 
the  troops  now  harangued  had  not  per- 
formed the  service  expected  —  they  had 
entered  the  territory  of  Umselekaz,  and, 
instead  of  surrounding  and  capturing  the 
herds  within  their  reach,  had  attended  to 
some  pretended  instructions  to  halt  and 
return;  some  palliating  circumstances  had 
no  doubt  screened  them  from  the  customary 
rigor  on  such  occasions,  and  this  untoward 
occurrence  was  now  turned  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. After  a  long  tirade,  in  which 
Tambooza  ironically  described  their  feeble 
onset  and  fruitless  effort,  advancing  like  a 
Mercury  to  fix  his  part,  and  gracefully  re- 
tiring as  though  to  point  a  fresh  barb  for 
the  attack;  now  slaking  his  wrath  by  a 
journey  to  the  right,  and  then  as  abruptly 
recoiling  to  the  left,  by  each  detour  increas- 
ing  in  vehemence,  the  storm  was  at  length 
at  its  height,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tem- 
pest he  had  stirred  he  retired  to  the  feet 
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of  his  sovereign,  who,  I  remarked,  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  many  of 
the  t'luntijig  expressions  tliat  were  used 

"  Georgo's  countenance  can  better  be  im- 
agined   than    described    nt    this    moment. 
Impatient  to  reply,  he  now  rose  tVom  the 
centre  of  the  line,  his  person  decorated  with 
strings  of  pink  beads  worn  over  his  shoul- 
ders like  a  cross  belt,  and  large  brass  rings 
on  his  ahns  and  throat.    '  Amanka'  (it  is 
false),  was  the  first  word  he  uttered.    The 
various  chivalrous  deeds  of  himself  and  his 
men  were  then  set  forth  in  the  most  glow- 
ing colors,  and  a  scene    ensued  which  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  describe.     Indepen- 
dent of  his  own  energetic  gesticulations,  his 
violent  leaping  and   sententious  running; 
on  the  first  announcement  of  any  exculpa- 
tory fact  indicating  their  prowess  in  arms, 
one  or  more  of  the  principal  warriors  would 
rush  from  the  ranks  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ment by  a  display  of  muscular  power  in 
leaping,  charging,  and  pantomimic  conflict, 
which  quite  made  the  ground  to  resound 
under  their  feet;   alternately  leaping  and 
galloping  (for  it  is  not  running)  until,  fren- 
zied by  the  tortuous  motion,  their  nerves 
Were  sufficiently  strong  for  the  acme  pos- 
ture—vaulting several  tiaet  in  the  air,  draM'- 
ing  the  knees  toward  the  chin,  and  at  the 
same  time  passing  the  hands  between  the 
ankles.     (See  illustratiou  No.  2  on  pn^-c 
opposite.)  .  '^ 

"  In  this  singular  manner  were  the  charges 
advanced  and  rebutted  for  a  considerable 
time;  Bingan  acting  behind  the  scenes  as  a 
moderator,  and  occasionally  calling  off  Tam- 
booza  as  an  unruly  bull-dog  froni  the  bait. 
At  length,  as  though  imperceptibly  drawn 
into  the  argument,  ho  concluded  t'lie  busi- 
ness in  these  words: — 'When  have  we 
heard  anything  good  of  Georgo'!*  What  has 
Georgo  done?  It  is  a  name  that  is  unknown 
to  us.  I  shall  give  you  no  shields  until  you 
have  proved  yourself  worthy  of  them;  go 
and  bring  me  some  cattle  from  Umsclekaz, 
and  then  shields  shall  be  given  you.'  A 
burst  of  applause  rang  from  all  sides  on  this 
unexpected  announcement;  under  which, 
in  good  taste,  the  despot  made  his  exit, 
retiring  into  the  Issogordlo,  while  bowls  of 
beer  were  served  out  to  the  soldiers,  who 
with  their  Indoon  were  soon  after  observed 
marching  over  the  hills,  on  their  way  to  col- 
lect the  remainder  of  their  regiment,  for  the 
promised  expedition. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  was 
much  of  state  policy  in  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings,  particularly  as  the  order  for  the 
attack  on  llmselekaz  was  shortly  after 
.countermanded,  and  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  days  elapsed  before  the  same  party 
returned,  and  received  their  shields.  At  this 
time  I  was  quietly  writing  in  my  hut;  one 
of  the  shield  houses  adjoined;  and  I  shall 
never  forrrot  the  unceremonious  rush  thev 
made.    Not  contented  with  turning  them 


,  but,  in  order 


all  out,  and  each  selecting  one.  I 

to  prove  them  and  shake  of  the  dust,  thVy 

commenced  beating  them  on  the  spot  wilh 

sticks,  which,  in  connection  with  this  sud- 

den  incursion,  occasioned  such  an  unusual 

tumult  that  I  thought  a  civil  war  had  com- 

menced. 


Having  now  seen  the  weapons  used  by 
the  Kafhr  warriors,  we  will  see  how  they 
wage  war.  "^ 

When  the  chief  arranges  his  troops  in 
order  of  battle,  ho  places  the  "  boys  "  in  the 
van  and  gives  them  the  post  of  honor,  I's 
well  as  of  danger.    In  this  position  thoy 
have  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves for  which  they  so  earnestly  long,  and 
as  a  general  rule,  display  such  valor  tliat  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  pick  out  those  who  have 
earned  especial  glory.     Behind  them  are 
■arranged    the    "men"    with    their    white 
shields.      These    have    already  established 
their  rejnitation,  and  do  not  require  further 
distinction.    They  serve  a  double  purpose. 
Firstly,  they  act  as  a  reserve  in  case   the 
front  ranks  of  the  "  black-shields "  should 
be  repulsed,  and,  being  men  of  more  mature 
ago,  oppose  an  almost  impregnable  front  to 
the  enemy,  while  the  "black-shields"  can 
re-form  their  ranks  under  cover,  and  then 
renew  the  charge.    The  second  object  is, 
that  they  serve  as  a  very  eflectual"  incite- 
ment to  the  young  men  to  do  their  duty. 
They  know  that  behind  them  is  a  body  of 
skilled  warriors,  who  are  carefully  noting  all 
their  deeds,  and  they  are  equally  aware  Uiat 
if  they  attempt  to  run  away  they  Avill  l)e 
instantly  killed  by  the  "white-shields"  in 
their  rear.    As  has  already  been  mentioned, 
the  dearest  wish  of  a  young  KafHr's  heart  is 
to  become  a  "white-shield"  himself,  and 
there  is  no  prouder  day  of  his  life  than  that 
in  which  he  bears  for  the  first  tjmc  the 
white  war  shield  on  his  arm,  the  "  isikoko  " 
on  his  head,  and  falls  into  the  ranks  with 
those  to  whom  he  has  so  long  looked  up 
with  admiration  and  envy. 

In  order  to  incite  the  "  black-shields  "  to 
the  most  strenuous  exertions,  their  reward 
is  promised  to  them  beforehand.  Just  be- 
fore they  set  out  on  their  expedition,  the 
youn^  unmarried  girls  of  the  tribe  are  \ia- 
raded  before  them,  and  they  arc  told  that 
each  who  succeeds  in  distinguishing  himself 
before  the  enemy  shall  be  presented  with 
one  of  those  damsels  for  a  wife  when  he  re- 
turns. So  he  does  not  only  receive  the  bar- 
ren permission  to  take  a  wife,  and  thus  to 
enrol  hinifielf  among  the  men,  but  the  wife 
is  presented  to  him  without  pay,  his  warlike 
deeds  being  considered  as  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  cows  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  her. 
A  curious  custom  prevails  in  the  house- 
holds of  the  white-shield  warriors.  When 
niio,  of  th(^m  goes  out  to  war,  hi.s  ;vifc  takes 
his  sleeping  mat,  his  pillow,  and  his  spoon, 
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ntiil  hangs  thom  upon  tho  wall  of  the  hut. 
Eviiry  uiDinlii),'  at  muly  ilnwu  nhc  goes  and 
iiupccts  tlicin  with  l<)Vinj;ivnxii)tv,auil  looks 
ti)  Hi^c  wilt' Iher  tiioy  cant  a  Hhailow  or  not. 
As  ioriij;  as  tliisy  do  so;  who  knows  tliat  iicr 
iii^l)and  is  alive;  but  if  no  «hadow  should 
li;il)in^u  to  1)1)  tin-own  by  them,  sho  fcids  ccr- 
liiin  tiiat  lu'.v  hiisluuid  is  dead,  and  laiuonl.s 
liis  loss  as  if  sho  hail  actually  seen  iiis  dead 
|pi)dy.  This  curious  custom  irresistibly  re- 
iniiiils  tho  reader  of  certain  tales  in  the 
*•  AriU)ian  Niglits,"  where  tho  life  or  death 
of  an  absent  person  is  known  by  some  ob- 
ject that  beloim'd  to  hlin  — a  knife,  for 
example  —  which  dripped  blood  as  soon  as 
its  fornicr  owner  wiw  deatl. 

liofon)  Tchaka's  invention  of  the  heavy 
s(al)I)in<.;- assagai,  there  was  rather  more 
ni)ise  than  execution  in  a  KalTlr  battle,  the 
assagais  being  received  harmlessly  on  the 
sliii'Ids,  and  no  ono  mucli  tlio  worse  for 
tliciu.  FJut  his  trained  troops  madis  fright- 
ful havoc  among  tho  enemy,  and  the  de- 
striiclion  was  so  great,  that  Uio  Zulus  were 
siiid  to  lie  not  men,  but  caters  of  men.  The 
king's  place  was  in  tho  ccntn!  of  the  line, 
an. I  in  tho  rear,  so  that  ho  could  see  all  the 
1)1-1  icnedings  with  his  own  eyes,  and  could 
giv(!  directions,  from  time  to  "time,  to  the  fa- 
yon'.tX  councillors  who  were  around  him,  and 
will)  acted  as  aides-de-camp,  executing  their 
coiuiuissions  at  tlieir  swiftest  pace,  and  then 
returning  to  tako  their  post  by  tho  sacred 
person  of  their  monarch. 

Tlio  conuniuider  of  each  regiment  and 
section  of  a  regimc^nt  was  supposed  to  bo  its 
eml)odiuu'nt,and  on  him  hung  all  the  blame 
if  it  Hulfered  a  repulse.  Tcliaka  made  no 
allowance  whatever  for  superior  ninnbers 
on  the  part  of  tho  eneiuy,.and  his  warriors 
kni^w  well  that,  whatever  might  bo  tho  force 
opposed  to  them,  they  had  either  to  conrpiur 
or  to  (lie;  and,  as  it  was  better  to  die  fight- 
ing tiiau  to  perish  ignominiously  as  cowards 
aftt^r  the  battle,  they  fought  with  a  frantic 
valor  that  was  partly  inherent  in  their  na- 
ture, anil  was  partly  the  result  of  tho  strict 
anil  sanguinary  discipline  under  which  they 
fought.  After  tho  battle,  the  various  oflicers 
are  called  out,  and  questioned  respecting  tho 
conduct  of  the  men  under  their  command. 
Howard  .and  retribution  are  equally  swift  in 
operation,  an  immediato  advance  in  rank 
falling  to  the  lot  of  those  who  had  shown 
notable  courage,  while  those  who  liavo  been 
even  suspected  of  cowardice  are  immedi- 
ately slain. 

Sometimes  tho  slaughter  aftel"  an  expedi- 
.tion  is  terrible,  even  under  the  reign  of 
Panda,  a  very  much  milder  man  than  his 
great  predecessor.  Tchaka  has  been  known 
to  order  a  whole  regiment  for  execution; 
and  on  ono  occasion  he  killed  all  tho 
"  white-shields,"  ordering  the  "  boys  "  to  as- 
sume the  head-ring,  and  take  the  positions 
and  shields  of  the  slain.  Panda,  however, 
is  not  such  a  despot  as  Tchaka,  and,  indeed. 


does  not  possess  the  irresponsiblo  power  of 
that  king.  No  one  ever  dared  to  intirfciro 
with  Tchaka,  knowing  that  to  contradiiit 
liim  was  certain  death.  IJut  wlien  Panda 
hiis  been  disposed  to  kill  a  number  of  iiis 
subjects  his  couniMllurs  have  interfered,  and 
by  their  remonstrances  have  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  massacre. 

Sometimes  these  wars  arc  carried  on  in 
tho  most  bloodthirsty  manner,  and  not  only 
the  soldiers  in  arms,  but  the  women,  the  oUl 
and  tile  youii'?,  fall  victims  to  the  assagais 
and  clubs  of  tno  victorious  enemy.  Ilavinfj 
vanquished  tlio  foe,  they  press  on  toward 
the  knuvls,  spearing  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
carryinj,'  off  all  tlio  cattle.  Indeed,  tlie  "  lift- 
ing "  01  cattle  on  a  large  scale  often  consti- 
tutes the  chief  end  of  a  Katlir  war. 

Before  starting  on  an  expedition  tho  sol- 
diers undergo  a  series  of  ceremonies,  which 
are  supposed  to  strengthen  their  bodies,  im- 
prove their  courage,  and  propitiate  the  spir- 
its of  their  forefatiicrs  in  tlieir  favoi-.  The 
ceremony  begins  with  the  king,  who  tries  to 
obtain  some  article  beloiming  to  tho  person 
of  tho  adverse  chief,  such  as  a  scrap  of  any 
garment  that  he  has  worn,  a  snufl"  nox,  the 
shaft  of  an  assagai,  or,  indeed,  anything  that 
has  belonged  to  him.  A  portion  of  this  sub- 
stance is  scraped  into  certain  medicines 
prepared  by  the  witch  doctor,  and  the  king 
eitlior  swallows  the  medicine,  or  cuts  little 
gashes  on  ditferent  parla  of  his  body,  and 
rubs  the  medicine  into  them.  This  pro- 
ceeding is  sui)posed  to  give  dominion  over 
the  enemy,  and  is  a  sign  that  he  will  be 
"  eaten  up"  in  the  ensuing  battle.  So  fear- 
ful are  the  chiefs  that  the  enemy  may  thus 
overcome  them,  that  they  use  the  most  mi- 
nute precautions  to  prevent  any  articles  be- 
longing to  themselves  from  fixlling  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  might  make  a  bad  use 
of  them.  When  a  chief  moves  his  quarters, 
even  tho  floor  of  his  hut  is  carefully  scraped; 
and  Dingan  was  so  very  particular  on  this 
point  that  he  has  been  known  to  burn  down 
an  entire  kraal,  after  he  left  it,  in  order  tliat 
no  vestifje  of  anything  that  belonged  to 
himself  should  fall  into  evil  hands. 

After  the  king,  the  men  take  their  turn  of 
duty,  and  a  very  unpleasant  duty  it  is.  An 
ox  is  always  slain,  and  one  of  its  legs  cut 
off;  and  this  extraordinary  ceremony  is 
thought  to  be  absolutely  needful  for  a  suc- 
cessful warfare.  Sometimes  the  limb  is 
severed  from  the  unfortunate  animal  while 
it  is  still  alive.  On  one  occasion  the  witch 
doctor  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  cut- 
tin*'  oft"  the  leg  of  a  living  bull,  and  then 
making  the  warriors  eat  it  raw,  tearing  the 
flesh  from  the  bone  with  their  teeth.  They 
won  tho  battle,  but  the  witch  doctor  got 
more  credit  for  his  powerful  charms  than 
did  the  troops  for  their  courage. 

Of  course  the  animal  cannot  survive  very 
long  after  such  treatment;  and  when  it  is 
dead,  the  flesh  is  cut  away  with 
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Biifl  ft  |)nrt  of  it  choppod  into  Hmiill  inor- 
m'U,  ill  eiM'li  of  wliicli  iH  u  portion  of  hoimo 
cliiirniud  powder.  Tlio  iiiiclcMinMl  IxnirM  luo 
tiii'owii  iinionx  tiin  wurriorH,  HcriirnltliMi  for, 
mill  ciilcii;  iiiiii  wlicn  tills  part  of  tlio  <crc>- 
iimny  Iuim  Iiccii  coiiciudtiii,  tliti  roiimiiidcr  of 
tlin  linuli  is  coolviui  iiiid  fiiton.  A  (uiriouH 
proiH'SM  tlii'ii  tiiltcM  pliicc,  u  l<iiid  of  purillciv- 
tiou  liy  lire,  tlio  sparltH  I'roin  ii  Imriiiiii? 
hriiiKi  bciiij^  lilowii  ovor  tlicni  liy  tiic  wltcli 
doctor.  Nuxt  diiv  tln-y  luo  trmitcd  to  ii  doMc, 
vviiifli  aetH  as  a  vioieiit  tuuctit';  mid  tlui  vvr- 
emoiiit«.s  coiioludi!  witli  a  puritlcation  liy 
water,  wliicli  in  Hprlnitlod  over  tlieiii  liy  tliu 
tlilef  liiiiiMelf.  Tfuvsd  wilci  and  Havam!  cere- 
inonieH  liavo  undouljtedly  a  great  inlliicnce 
over  tlu!  inindH  of  (lie  warriorH,  wlio  I'aney 
tlienLsulves  to  l)e  under  tlie  protection  of 
their  aiiceHtors,  llio  only  deities  which  a 
Katllr  Heeins  to  cnro  much  al)out. 

As  to  tlio  department  of  tlio  commlHsa- 
riiit,  it  varies  nuicli  with  tlio  caprice  of  the 
chief  Tchaka  always  used  to  send  plenty 
of  cattle  with  his  armies,  hi>  that  they  never 
need  fear  the  weakeniiijj;  of  their  forces  by 
liunger.  Ho  also  sent  very  large  supplies 
of  grain  and  other  food.  His  successors, 
liowever,  havo  not  ht^en  so  generous,  and 
Ibrce  their  troops  to  jirovide  for  themselves 
by  foraging  among  the  enemy. 

Cattlo  are  certainly  taken  with  them,  but 
not  to  be  eaten.  In  casi^  lli(>v  may  be  able 
to  seize  the  cattlo  of  the  enemy,  "they  iiiid 
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that  the  animals  can  be  driven  away  inucl 
more  easily  if  they  are  led  by  others  of  (heir 
own  kind.  The  cattlo  that;  accompany  an 
cxiuHlition  aro  therefore  employed  as  guides. 
They  sometimes  servo  a  still  "more  impor- 
tant purpose.  C;iev(ir  as  is  a  Katlir  in  find- 
ing his  way  under  ordinary  circumstancos, 
there  aro  occasions  where  even  his  wonder- 
ful topographical  powers  d(>sert  him.  If,  for 
example,  he  is  in  an  enemy's  district,  and  is 
obliged  to  travel  by  night,"he  may  well  lose 
his  way,  if  the  nights  should  happen  to  bo 
cloudy,  and  neither  moon  nor  stars  bo  visi- 
ble: and,  if  he  has  a  herd  of  the  enemy's  oxen 
under  his  chai-j^e,  ho  fools  himself  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament.  He  dares  not  pre- 
sent himself  at  his  kraal  without  the  oxen, 
or  his  life  would  bo  instantly  forfeited;  and 
to  drive  a  herd  of  oxen  to  a  plaeo  whoso 
position  he  does  not  know  would  be  impos- 
sible. Ho  therefore  allows  the  oxen  that  ho 
has  brought  witli  him  to  go  their  own  way, 
and  merely  follows  in  their  track,  knowing 
that  their  instinct  will  surely  guide  them  to 
their  home. 

When  the  Kafilr  soldiery  succeed  in  cap- 
turing a  kraal,  their  first  care  is  to  secure 
the  oxon;  and  if  the  inhabitants  should  have 
been  prudent  onou.';:h  to  remove  their  much 
loved  cattle,  their  next  search  is  for  maize, 
millet,  and  other  kinds  of  corn.  It  is  not  a 
very  easy  matter  to  n,-^.]  uie  grain  stores, 
because  they  are  dui-  ,"  the  (j.oiind,  and, 
after  being  filled,  axa  cc  •  jjd  v;  er  so  neatly 


with  earth,  that  only  the  depoxitorH  know  tho 
exact  spot.  The  ''iMi-baya"  is  a  favorite 
place  for  these  subterranean  htores,  liecaiiHit 
llie  trampling  of  the  <'attle  soon  oblitcralix 
all  marks  of  digging.  .  Tho  Isl-baya  is,  there- 
fore, the  first  jilace  to  lie  searched;  and  in 
some  cases  the  inlialUtants  have  conceuleil 
their  stores  so  cleverly  that  tho  invaders 
could  not  discover  theiii  by  any  other  iiieunx 
except  digging  up  the  wliole  (')f  the  ciicIom- 
iire  to  a  considerable  depth.  Now  ami  tin  n, 
when  the  inhabituiils  of  a  kraal  have  n  - 
ceived  notice  that  the  enemy  is  exjiected, 
they  remove  the  grain  from  tlie  storehouse  s, 
and  hide  it  in  the  bush,  closing  the  gniiia- 
ries  again,  so  as  to  give  tlu!  enemy  all  the 
trouble  of  digging,  to  no  purpose. 

I'aiKJa,  who   refuses   to  send    provisions 
with  his  forces,  has  sometimes  caused  them 
to  sulfer  great  hardwhiiis  by  his  iienurioiis 
conduct.     On  one  occasion  they  (liscovered 
a  granary  with   nleiity  of   (drn  in  it,  and 
were  so  hungry  that  tlKjy  could  not  wait  to 
cook  it  properly,  but  ate  it  almost  raw.  at 
the  same  time  drinking  large  quantities  of 
water.     Tho  consequence  was,  that  many  of 
them  were  so  ill   that  they  had  to  be  'left 
behind  when  the  march  was  resumed,  aii(l 
were  di'tected  and  killed  by  the  iiihaliitaiils 
of  tlu^  kraal,  who  came  bacK  from  tlieir  hid- 
ing places  ill  the  bush  as  soon  as  they  saw 
lli(>  enemy  move  away.     In  one  case,  I'anda's 
army  was  so  badly  supplied  with  provisions 
that  tho  soldiers  were  obliged  to  levy  con- 
tributions eVen  on  his  own  villages,     in 
some  of  these  kraals  the  women,  wlio  ex- 
pected  what  might  happen,  had    emptied 
their  storehouses,  and  hidden  ail  their  food 
in    the    hush,  so   that   the  hungry  sohliers 
could  not  even  find  some  corn  to  grind  into 
meal,  nor  clotted  liiilk  to  mix  with  it.    They 
were  so  angry  at  their  disai)pointment  that 
thev  ransacked   tho  cattlo-lold,  discovered 
aiKl  robbed  the  subterranean  gianaries,  and, 
after  cooking  as  much  food  t\n  thc-y  wanted, 
carried  oft"  a  quantity  of  corn  tor  future 
rations,  and  broke  to  pieces  all  the  cooking 
vessels  which  they  liiwl  used.    If  they  could 
act  thus  in  their  own  country,  their  conduct 
in  an  enemy's  land  may  be  easily  conjec- 
turod. 

One  reason  for  the  withholding  of  su])plies 
may  prol>ably  be  duo  to  tho  mode  of  fighting 
of  the  Zulu  armies.  They  are  <  Ire''  com- 
posed of  light  infantry,  and  cu..  in:  -eiit  lo 
great  dustances  with  a  rapidity  '^u^l  ni:  okII- 
nary  European  soldier  can  S'    •  ■  .:•     ,^ 

hend.  Tlie  fact  is,  they  cauj  notl'uig 
except  their  weapons,  and  havo  no  heavy 
knapsack  nor  tight  clothing  fo  impede  their' 
movements.  In  fact,  the  clothing  which 
they  wear  on  a  campaign  is  more  for  oriia- 
111'  '  than  for  covering,  and  consists  chielly 
of  thers  stuck  in  the  hair.  So  careful  aro 
till  hiefs  that  their  soldiers  should  not  be 
impeded  by  baggage  of  any  kind,  that  they 
aro  not  even  allowed  to  take  a  kaross  with 
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them,  hut  numt  Hlei^p  in  the  open  air  wlth- 
i»ut  any  (covering,  JiiHt  ait  m  the  ciimi,  with  th< 
^inirdnmM  of  the  lniren>.  who  are  HiippoMed 


out  any  (covering,  JiiHt  ait  m  the  ciimi,  with  th.. 
ginudninM  of  ih..  Inuvni.  who  are  Hiipp<.Med 
hy  virtu.i  of  their  oHlec,  to  b«  Holdiei,,  eii 


gagud  in  a  campiiign. 

Am  to  pay,  iw  we  nnderHtand  the  word 
ntdther  ehi.f  ii„r  MoldierM  have  nmch  idea  o^ 
II.     It  the  men  diMiingulMh  IheniMlveH,  the 
•  hie     imiMlly  presentH  them  with  headnand 
lilankets,  not  lut  pay  to  which  they  have  a 
right,  hut  a«  a  gratuity  for  which  they  are 
udelited    to    hlH    geiu-roHitv.      Ah    to    th., 
!">ys    they  Hcldom  have  anything,  heing 
only  on  then  promotion,  and  not  luuHidered 
;w    enjoying    the    privilegcH    of    manhood. 
J  hiM  cuHtoin  Ih  very  irritating  to  tho  "  hovH  " 
Home  of  whom  ar.  more  than  thirty  yearH  of 
age,  and  who  cnnvi  lei   thoniHolves  quite  aH 
ellective  innnh.  -•«  „r  th,.  army  iim  thoHe  who 
have  he.  u  p.  rmittcil   u  wear  the  head-rinj/ 
imd  heai    ifu.  white  Mhield.     Their  disHati s- 
(iietion  M.th  l!Mlr  rank   ha-t,  however,  the 
trood    etteet  ol    making    th.'in   dcHinmH  of 
be  .wi,  inj^  "ama-doda,"  and  tluw  inureaMing 
l.i  '.  value  in  time  of  action. 

.Soiiietiimvs  thin  distinction  of  rank  hreakn 
out  in  op(,n  quarrel,,  and  on  one  occasion 
the'' men  "and  the  "hoyH"  came  to  hlows 
with  each  other,  and  would  have  taken  to 
their  spears  if  Panda  and  his  councillors  had 
not  personally  quelled  the  tunnilt.  The  fact 
was,  that  Panda  hud  organized  an  invasion 
and  as  soon  as  they  hear.!  of  it,  the  hlack- 
sliield  regiment  begged  to  be  sent  off  at 
once  to  the  scene  of  battle.  The  white- 
shields,  however,  suspecited  what  was  really 
the  case;  uanudy,  that  tho  true  destination 
ot  the  troops  was  not  that  which  the  kin.' 
had  m.|ntioned,  and  accordingly  sat  silenP 
antltookuo  part  in  tho  general  enthusiasm. 
1  hereupon  the  "  boys  "  taunted  tho  "  men  " 
with  cowardice,  and  said  that  they  preferred 


us 

an  tho  iwo  of  thtdr.  nanieH  imiilled  a  ullaht 
upon  himNolf.      They   might   have    prided 
lh,.,„MHv,..^  its  much  as  tCy  like.l,  !„  tho 
victories  which  thev  luid  gained  under  him. 
but  they  had   no  husinesn  to  mention  tho 
warlike  (|(  .ds  of  his  predeccHsoix     Perlmim 
he  renumbered  that  thonc  predecessors  had 
l)een  mnnl.ied   ),y  their  own  people,  and 
nilglil    have  an  mi<,asy  fear   that  liiH  <iwn 
linn  would  come  mime  day.     So  he  showed 
hiH    displeasure    hy   sendi^ig    oxen    to    tho 
boys"  fw  a  feast,  and  leaving  (he  "men" 
without  any   fo,„l.     Of  couise,  in   the  end 
the  "men"  had  to  yield,  and  agiilist  their 
,  iidgment  went  on  tht,  canipaign.     Dining 
tliat  expeilition  the  smouldering  llaim,  broke 
out  several  times,  the  "  hoys "  refusing  to 
yield  the  post  of  honor  to  the  "  men,"  whom 
thev  taunted  with  heing  cowards  and  afraid 
to  light.     However,  the  more  luiulenl  coun- 
sels ol  tho  '•  men  "  prevailed,  and  harmonv 
was  at  last  restore.l,  the  "  men "  and  the 
boys"    (livhling    into    two    brigades,  and 
each  succeeding  in  the  objeet  for  which  they 
set  out,  without  needlessly  exposing  them- 
selves to  danger  by  attacking  nearly  impreg- 
nable torts.  •  * 


their  comlortabic  homes  to  the  hardships  of 
warfare.  The  "  men  "retorted  that,  as  they 
had  fought  under  Tchaka  and  Dingan,  as 
well  as  Panda,  and  had  carniid  their  ad- 
vau.einent  und.M-  the  cyo  of  chiefs  who 
killed  all  who  did  not  fight  bravely,  no  ono 
could  accuse  them  of  cowardice;  whereas  the 

boys  were  ignorant  of  warfare,  and  were 
alkingnonsoii.se.  These  remarks  were  too 
irue  to  be  pleasant,  and  annoyed  the  "  bovs  " 
so  much  tliat  they  grew  insolent,  and  pro- 
voked the  "men"  to  take  to  their  sticks. 
H-nvevor,  nistead  of  yielding,  the  "  boys  " 
o-,y  returned  the  blows,  and  if  Panda  Ld 
not  interfered,  there  would  have  been  a 
serious  not. 

His  conduct  on  this  occasion  shows  the 

of'a'rl^filf  -"'^  which  possesses  tho  mind 
ot  a  KalHr  king.  Tho  "  men*  were,  in  this 
case,  undoubtedly  right,  and  the  "boy"» 

pa  t  of  the  latter,  because  he  w.as  otfended 

ouibt  nnff^^'"^"*"''."^^  "•"''"•"  They 
«"^  L"?*^  .t"  have  mentioned  his  predeces- 
-Oic,  IciuiK-aand  JJiugau,  in  his  presence, 


Wk  will  now  proceed  to  the  soldiers  tlieni- 
selves  and  see  how  the  wonderful  discipline 
ot   a  Kalllr  army  is  carried  out  in  ddail. 
I'lrst  we  will  ex-nnine  the  dress  of  th,.  sol- 
(her.     Of  course,  tl.-,  chief,  who  is  the  gi'n- 
i-ral  In  command,  will  have   tho  i)luce  of 
honor,  and  wc  will  therefore  take,  the  por- 
trait  of  a  well-known    Zulu   chief   as    ho 
ap|)ears  when  fully  equipped  for  war.     If 
the  reader  will  refer  to  page  117,  No.  1,  he 
will  see  a  jxirtrait  of  Goza  in  the  costume 
which  he  ordinarily  wears.    Tlui  illustration 
JNo.  A  same    page,  niprcsents   him   in  full 
umlorm,  and  atlbrds  a  favorable  example  of 
the  war  dress  of  a  powerful  Kiitlir  chief!    IIo 
bears  on  his  left  arm  his  great  white  war 
shield,  the  size  denoting  its  object,  and  tho 
color  pointing  out  the  fact  that  he  is  a  mar- 
ried man.     The  long,  slender  feather  which 
IS  tastened  in  his  head-ring  is  that  of  tho 
south  African  crane,  and  is  a  conventional 
symbol  denoting  war.    There  is  in  my  col- 
lection  a  very  remarkable  war  headdress, 
that  was  worn  by  the  celebrated  Zulu  chief 
Sandilh,  who  gave   the   English  so  much 
trouble^  durinr-  tho  Kaffir  war,  and  proved 
himself  worthy  of  his  rank  as  a  warrior,  and 
Ins  great  reputfttion  as  an  orator.    Sandilii 
was  further  remarkable  because  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  physical  disadvantages,  which 
are  all-important  in  a  Kaffir's  eyes. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  de- 
M  ""T  .J''"'*'!""  '^  scarcely  ever  seen  among 
the  Kalfirs,  because  infants  that  show  sicrnn  of 
deformity  of  any  kind  arc  almost  invariably 
killed  as  soon  as  born.  Sandilii  was  one  of 
these  unfortunate  children,  one  of  his  lc"s 

,  ^  ...ti....,.!i  ,1,,  ,,.„„  „,  ^„^.  n.iiec,  so  rnat 

he  was  deprived  of  all  that  physical  agility 
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that  is  so  greatly  valued  by  Kaffirs,  and 
which  has  so  groat  a  share  in  gaining  pro- 
motion. By  some  strange  chance  the  life 
of  this  deformed  infant  was  preserved,  and, 
under  the  now  familiar  name  of  Saudilli, 
the  child  grew  to  be  a  man,  rose  to  omi- 
uonce  among  his  own  people,  took  rank  as 
n  great  chief,  and  became  a  very  thorn  in 
the  sides  of  the  English  colonists.  After 
many  years  of  struggle,  he  at  last  gave  in 
his  submission  to  English  rule,  and  might 
be  often  seen  on  horseback,  dashing  about 
in  the  headlong  stylo  which  a  Kaffir  loves. 

Till!  headdress  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
wear  in  time  of  war  is  represented  in  "arti- 
ticles  of  costume,"  page  313,  at  fig.  4.  Instead 
of  wearing  a  single  feather  of  the  crane,  San- 
dilli  took  the  whole  breast  of  the  bird,  from 
which  the  long,  slender  feathers  droop.  The 
skin  has  been  removed  from  the  breast, 
bent  and  worked  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
cap,  and  the  feathers  arranged  so  that 
they  shall  all  point  upward,  leaning  rather 
backward.  This  curious  and  valuable  head- 
dress was  presented  to  me  by  G.  Ellis,  Esq., 
who  brought  it  from  the  Cape  in  1805.  San- 
dilli  belongs  to  the  sub-tribe  Amagaika,  and 
is  remarkable  for  his  very  light  color  and 
commanding  stature. 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  Goza  and  his 
councillors  wear  plenty  of  feathers  on  their 
heads,  and  that  the  cap  of  the  left-hand 
warrior  bears  some  resemblance  to  that 
which  has  just  been  described.  The  whole 
person  of  the  chief  is  nearly  covered  with 
Ijarbaric  ornaments.  His  apron  is  made  of 
leopards'  tails,  and  his  knees  and  ankles  are 
decorated  with  tufts  made  of  the  long  flow- 
ing hair  of  the  Angora  goat.  Twisted 
strips  of  rare  furs  hang  from  his  neck  and 
chest,  ^vhile  his  right  hand  holds  the  long 
knob-kerrie  which  is  so  much  in  use  among 
the  Zulu  warriors.  The  portrait  of  Goza  is 
taken  from  a  photograph.  The  councillors 
who  stand  Ijehind  him  are  api)arellcd  with 
nearly  as  much  gorgeousness  as  their  chief, 
and  the  odd-shaped  headdresses  which  they 
-wear  denote  the  regiments  to  which  they 
happen  to  belong.  These  men,  like  their 
chief,  were  photographed  in  their  full  dress. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
soldiers  are  divided  into  two  great  groups; 
namely,  tlie  married  men  and  the  baclielors, 
or,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  the  "  men  " 
and  the  ''boys."  But  each  of  those  great 
groups,  or  divisions,  if  we  may  use  that 
word  in  its  military  sense,  is  composed  of 
several  regiments,  varying  from  six  hundred 
to  a  thousand  or  more  in  strength.  Each  of 
these  regiments  in! ;, bits  a  single  military 
kraal,  or  garrison  town,  and  is  commanded 
Ijy  the  headman  of  that  kraal.  Moreover, 
the  regiments  are  subdivided  into  com- 
panies, each  of  which  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer  of  lower  grade;  and  so 
thoroughly  is  this  system  carried  out.  that 
European  soldiers  feel  almost  stai-tied  when 


they  find  that  these  savages  have  organized 
a  system  of  army  management  nearly  iden- 
tical with  their  own.  The  regiments  are 
almost  invariably  called  by  the  name  of 
some  animal,  and  the  soldiers  are  placed  in 
them  according  to  their  physical  charac- 
teristics. Thus,  the  Elephant  regiment 
consists  of  the  largest  and  strongest  war- 
riors, and  holds  a  position  like  that  of  our 
Grenadiers.  Then  the  Lion  regiment  is 
composed  of  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  special  acts  of  daring;  while 
the  Springbok  regiment  would  be  formed 
of  men  noted  for  their  activity,  for  the 
quickness  with  which  they  can  leap  about 
when  encumbered  with  their  weapons,  and 
for  their  speed  of  foot,  and  ability  to  run 
great  distances.  Tliey  correspond  with  our 
light  cavalry,  and  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

There  are  twenty-six  of  these  regiments 
in  the  Zulu  army,  and  they  can  be  as  easily 
distinguished  by  their  uniform  as  those  of 
our  own  army.  The  twenty-sixth  regi- 
ment is  the  equivalent  of  our  household 
troops,  being  the  body-guard  of  the  king, 
and  furnishing  all  the  seu.i.— >  for  the 
harem.  Their  uniform  is  easily  dii  .inguish- 
able,  and  is  very  simple,  being,  in  fact,  an 
utter  absence  of  all  clothing.  Only  the 
picked  men  among  the  warriors  are  placed 
in  this  distinguished  regiment,  and  neither 
by  day  nor  night  do  they  wear  a  scrap  of 
clothing.  This  seems  rather  a  strange 
method  of  conferring  an  honorable  distinc- 
tion; but  entire  nudity  is  quite  as  much 
valued  by  a  Kaffir  soldier  as  the  decoration 
of  the  Bath  or  Victoria  Cross  among  our- 
selves. 

The  first  regiment  is  called  Omobapan- 
kue,  a  word  that  signifies  "  Leopard-catch- 
ers." Some  years  ago,  when  Tchaka  was 
king  of  the  Zulus,  a  leopard  killed  one  of 
liis  attendants.  lie  sent  a  detaehment  of 
the  first  regiment  after  the  animal,  and  the 
brave  fellows  succeeded  in  catching  it  alive, 
and  bearing  their  struggling  prize  to  the 
king.  In  order  to  reward  them  for  their 
courage,  he  gave  the  first  regiment  the  hon- 
orary title  of  "  Leopard-catchers,"  Avhicli  title 
has  been  ever  since  borne  by  them. 

There  are  three  conuiiissioiied  officers  — 
if  such  a  term  may  be  used — in  each  regi- 
ment :  namely  the  colonel,  or  "  Indoona- 
e'nkolu,"  i.e.  the  Great  Officer;  the  captain, 
"  JS^'genana,"  and  the  lieutenant,  "N'gf- 
na-obzana."  The  headman  of  any  kraal 
goes  by  the  name  of  Indoona,  and  he  who 
rules  over  one  of  the  great  garrison  towns 
is  necessarily  a  man  of  considerable  author- 
ity and  high  mnk.  The  king's  councillors 
are  mostly  selected  from  the  various  Iii- 
doonas.  Below  the  lieutenant,  there  are 
subordinate  officers  who  correspond  almost 
exactly  to  the  sergeants  and  coi-porals  of 
our  own  armies. 

In  order  to  distinguish  tiie  men  of  the 
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different  regiments,  a  peculiar  headdress  is 
assigned  to  each  regiment.  On  these  head- 
dresses the  natives  seem  to  have  exercised 

•  all  their  ingenuity.  The  wildest  fancy 
would  hardly  conceive  the  strange  shapes 
that  a  Kailir  soldier  can  make  with  feathers 
and  lur,  and  raw  hide.  Any  kind  of  feather 
IS  seized  upon  to  do  duty  in  a  Kaffir  soldier's 
licaddress,  but  the  most  valued  plumage  is 
that  of  a  roller,  whose  glittering  dress  of 
blue  green  is  worked  up  into  large  globular 
tutts,  which  are  worn  upon  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead, 
buch  an  ornament  as  this  is  seldom  if  ever 
seen  upon  the  head  of  a  simple  warrior,  as 
it  IS  too  valuable  to  be  possessed  by  any  but 
a  chief  of  consideration.  Panda  is  very  fond 
of  wearing  this  beautiful  ornament  on  occa- 
sions of  state,  and  sometimes  wears  two  at 
once  the  one  on  the  front  of  his  head-ring, 
find  the  other  attached  to  the  crown  of  the 
head. 

The  raw  hide  is  stripped  of  it?  fur  bv 
being  rolled  up  and  buried  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  is  then  cut  and  moulded  into  the  most 
fantastic  forms,  reminding  the  observer  of 
the  strange  devices  with  which  the  heroes 
ot  the  Niebelungen  decorated  their  helmets. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  headdresses  of  the 
Kaffir  waiTiors  might  easily  be  mistaken  at 
a  little  distance  for  the  more  classical  though 
uot  more  elaborate  helmet  of  the  ancient 
Crerman  knights.  The  soldiers  which  are 
here  represented  belong  to  two  different 
repments  of  the  Zulu  army,  and  have  been 
selected  as  affording  good  examples  of  the 
Wild  and  picturesque  uniform  which  is 
adopted  by  these  dusky  ti-oops.  In  some 
headdresses  the  fiu-  is  retained  on  the  skin 
and  thus  another  effect  is  obtained.  ' 

•  T^%  ^¥^'^^  ^^  ^^^  *is  savage  decoration 
IS  twofold:  firstly,  to  distinguish  the  soldiers 
ot  the  different  regiments,  and,  secondly  to 
strike  terror  into  the  enemy.  Both  their 
objects  are  very  thoroughly  accomplished, 
tor  the  umfonns  of  the  twenty-six  regiments 
ai-e  very  dissimilar  to  each  other,  and  all  the 
neighboring  tribes  stand  in  the  greatest 
dread  of  the  Amazulu,  who,  they  say,  are 
uot  men,  but  eaters  of  men.        , 

Beside  the  regular  regiments,  there  is 
always  a  body-guard  of  armed  men  whose 
duty  It  IS  to  attend  the  chief  and  obey  his 
orders.  Each  chief  luis  his  own  body-guard, 
but  that  of  the  king  is  not  only  remarkable 
tor  Its  numerical  strength,  but  for  the  rank 
of  Its  members.  Dingan,  for  example,  had 
a  body-guard  that  mustered  several  hundred 
strong  and  every  member  of  it  was  a  man 
%.^',.p  "  n^  entirely  composed  of  In- 
doonas  from  all  parts  of  the  country  under 
his  command.  With  the  admirable  organ- 
iziug  power  which  distinguishes  the  Kaffir 
ciiiels,  he  had  arranged  his  Indoonas  so 
methodically,  that  each  man  had  to  serve  in 

was  reUeved  by  his  successor.    This  simple 
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plan  allowed  the  king  to  exercise  a  personal 
supervision  over  the  ruling  men  of  his  do- 
mmious,  and,  on  the  otlier  side,  the  subor- 
dinate chiefs  were  able  to  maintain  a  per- 
sonal communication  with  their  monarch 
and  to  receive  their  orders  directly  from' 
himself. 

It  has  alrea^ly  been  mentioned  that,  after 
a  battle,  the  king  calls  his  soldiers  together, 
and  holds  a  review.  One  of  these  assem- 
blages is  a  most  astonishing  sight,  and  very 
few  Europeans  have  been  privileged  to  see 
It.  This  review  is  looked  upon  by  the  troops 
with  the  greatest  reverence,  for  few  of  them 
know  whether  at  the  close  of  it  they  may  be 
raised  to  a  higher  rank  or  be  lying  dead  in 
the  bush.  As  to  the  "boys,"  especially 
those  who  are  conscious  that  they  have 
behaved  well  in  the  fight,  they  look  to  it 
with  hope,  as  it  presents  a  chance  of  their 
elevation  to  the  ranks  of  the  "  men  "  and 
ttieir  possession  of  the  coveted  white  shield. 
Those  who  are  not  so  sure  of  themselves  are 
very  nervous  about  the  review,  and  think 
themselves  extremely  fortunate  if  they  are 
not  pointed  out  to  the  king  as  bad  soldiers, 
and  executed  on  the  spot. 

The  review  takes  place  in  the  great  enclo- 
sure of  one  of  the  garrison  towns,  and  the 
troops  form  themselves  into  a  large  circle. 
It  IS  a  curious  fact  that  not  even  in  military 
matters  has  the  Kaffir  an  idea  of  forming 
in  line,  and  tliat  the  evolutions,  such  as  they 
are,  arc  all  carried  out  incurved  lines,  which 
are  the  abhorrence  of  European  tacticians. 
Ihe  white  and  black  shield  divisions  are 
separated  from  each  other  in  each  regiment 
and  the  whole  army  "  stands  at  ease,"  witli 
the  shield  resting  on  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  body  covered  by  it  as  high  as  the  lips, 
Ihey  stand  motionless  as  statues,  and  in 
death-like  silence  await  the  coming  of  their 
king. 

After  the  customary  lapse  of  one  hour 
or  so,  the  king,  with  his  councillors,  chief 
ofhcers,  and  particular  friends,  comes  into 
the  circle,  attended  by  his  chair  bearer,  his 
shield  bearer,  his  page,  and  a  servant  or 
two.  The  shield  bearer  has  an  honorable, 
though  perilous,  service  to  perform.  He  has 
to  hold  the  shield  so  as  to  shade  the  royal  ' 
person  from  the  sun,  and  should  he  happen, 
tlirou^h  any  inad\ertence,  to  allow  the  king 
to  feel  a  single  sunbeam,  he  mav  tliink  him- 
selt  fortunate  if  he  escape  with  his  life  while 
a  severe  punishment  is  the  certain  result 

The  chair  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  in  order  for  his  sable  majesty  to 
repose  himself  after  the  exertion  of"  walking 
nearly  two  hundred  yards.  Large  basketl 
full  of  beer  are  placed  near  the  roval  chair, 
and  before  he  can  proceed  to  busmess  the 
king  is  obliged  to  recruit  his  energies  with 
beer  and  snuff,  both  of  which  are  handed  to 
him  by  his  pages. 

lie  ii«xt  orders  a  number  of  cattle  to  be 
driven  past  him,  and  points  to  certain  ani- 
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mals  which  ho  intends  to  bo  killed  in  honor 
of  his  guests.  As  each  ox.  is  pointed  out,  a 
warrior  leaps  forward  with  his  stabbing- 
assagai,  and  kills  the  animal  with  a  single 
blow,  piercing  it  to  the  heart  with  the  skill 
of  a  practised  hand.  Much  as  a  KaflSr  loves 
his  oxen,  the  sight  of  the  dying  animal 
always  seems  to  excite  him  to  a  strange 
pitch  of  enthusiasmj  and  the  king  contem- 
plates with  great  satisfaction  the  dying  oxen 
struggling  in  the  last  pangs  of  death,  and 
the  evolutions  of  the  survivors,  who  snuff 
and  snort  at  the  blood  of  their  comrades, 
and  then  dash  wildly  away  in  all  directions, 
pursued  by  their  keepers,  and  with  difficulty 
guided  to  their  own  enclosures.  The  king 
then  rises,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
attendants,  walks,  or  rather  waddles,  round 
the  inner  ring  of  warriors  as  fast  as  his 
obesity  will  permit  him,  resting  every  now 
and  then  on  his  chair,  which  is  carried  after 
him  by  his  page,  and  refreshing  himself  at 
rather  short  intervals  with  beer. 

Next  comes  the  most  important  part  of 
the  proceedings.  The  chief  officers  of  the 
various  regiments  that  have  been  engaged 
give  in  their  reports  to  the  king,  who  imme- 
diately acts  upon  them.  When  a  warrior 
has  particularly  distinguished  himself,  the 
king  points  to  him,  and  calls  him  by  name. 
Every  man  in  the  army  echoes  the  name  at 
the  full  pitch  of  his  voice,  and  every  arm  is 
pointed,  at  the  happy  soldier,  who  sees  his 
ambition  as  fully  gratified  as  it  is  possible  to 
be.  Almost  beside  himself  with  exultation 
at  his  good  fortune,  he  leaps  from  the  ranks, 
"  and  commences  running,  leaping,  spring- 
ing high  into  the  air,  kicking,  and  flourish- 
ing his  shield,  and  going  through  the  most 
surprising  and  agile  manoeuvres  imagin- 
able; now  brandishing  his  weapons,  stab- 
bin",  paiiying,  and  retreating;  and  again 
vaulting  into  the  ranks,  light  of  foot  and 
rigid  of  muscle,  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  his  evolutions."  Sometimes 
six  or  seven  of  these  distinguished  warriors 
will  be  dancing  simultaneously  in  different 
parts  of  the  ring,  while  their  companions 
encourage  them  with  shouts  and  yells  of 
applause.  Many  of  the  "boys"  are  at 
these  reviews  permitted  to  rank  among  the 
"  men,"  and  sometimes,  when  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  the  black-shields  has  behaved  espe- 
cially well,  the  king  has  ordered  them  all  to 
exchange  their  black  for  the  white  shield, 
and  to  assume  the  head-ring  which  marks 
their  rank  as  ama-doda,  or  "men." 

Next  come  the  terrible  scenes  when  the 
officers  point  out  those  who  have  disgraced 
themselves  in  action.  The  unfortunate  sol- 
diers are  instantly  dragged  out  of  the  ranks, 
their  shields  and  sjiears  taken  from  them, 
and,  at  the  king's  nod,  they  are  at  once 
killed  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the 
bush.  Sometimes  they  are  beaten  to  death 
with  knob-kerries,  and  sometimes  their 
necks  are  twisted  by  the  executioner  laying 


one  hand  on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the 
other  under  the  chin.  The  wretched  suffer- 
ers never  think  of  resisting,  nor  even  of 
appealing  for  mercy;  and  to  such  a  pitch  of 
obedience  did  Tchaka  bring  this  fierce  and 
warlike  nation,  that  men  guiltless  of  any 
offence  have  been  known  to  thank  him  for 
their  punishment  while  actually  dying  un- 
der the  strokes  of  the  executioners. 

When  the  double  business  of  rewarding 
the  brave  soldiers  and  punishing  the  cow- 
ards has  been  completed,  the  professional 
minstrels  or  praisers  come  forward,  and 
recite  the  various  honorary  titles  of  the 
king  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  without  the  least 
pause  between  the  words,  and  in  most  sten- 
torian voices.  Perhaps  the  term  Heralds 
would  not  bo  very  inappropriate  to  these 
men.  The  soldiers  take  up  the  chorus  of 
praise,  and  repeat  the  titles  of  their  ruler  in 
shouts  that  are  quite  deafening  to  an  unac- 
customed ear.  Each  title  is  assumed  or 
given  to  the  king  in  commemoration  of 
some  notable  deed,  or  on  account  of  some 
fancy  that  may  happen  to  flit  through  the 
royal  brain  in  a  dream;  and,  as  he  is  con- 
tinually adding  to  his  titles,  the  professional 
reciters  had  need  possess  good  memories,  as 
the  omission  of  any  of  them  would  be  con- 
sidered as  an  insult. 

Some  of  Panda's  titles  have  already  been 
mentioned,  but  some  of  the  others  are  so 
curious  that  they  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
For  example,  he  is  called  "  Father  of  men," 
i.  e.  the  ama-ooda,  or  married  warriors;  "He 
who  lives  forever"  —  a  compliment  on  his 
surviving  the  danger  .of  being  killed  by 
Dingan;  "He  who  is  high  as  the  moun- 
lains  "  —  "  He  who  is  high  as  the  heavens  " 
—  this  being  evidently  the  invention  of  a 
clever  courtier  who  wished  to  "  cap "  the 
previous  compliment;  "Elephant's  calf;" 
"  Great  black  one ; "  "  Bird  tliat  eats  other 
birds  "  —  in  allusion  to  his  conquests  in  bat- 
tle; "Son  of  a  cow;"  "Noble  elephant," 
and  a  hundred  other  titles,  equally  absurd 
in  the  mind  of  a  European,  but  inspiring 
great  respect  in  that  of  a  Kaffir. 

When  all  this  tumultuous  scene  is  over, 
the  revie\f  closes,  just  as  our  reviews  do, 
with  a  "  march  past."  The  king  sits  in  his 
chair,  as  a  general  on  his  horse,  while  the 
whole  army  defiles  in  front  of  him,  each  sol- 
dier as  he  passes  bowing  to  the  ground,  and 
lowering  his  shield  and  assagais,  as  we 
droop  our  colors  in  the  presence  of  the  sov- 
ereign. Ip  order  to  appear  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage on  these  occasions,  and  to  impress 
the  spectators  with  the  solemnity  of  the  cer- 
emony, the  king  dresses  himself  with  pecul- 
iar care,  and  generally  wears  a  different  cos- 
tume .at  each  review.  The  dress  which  he 
usually  wears  at  his  evening  receptions, 
when  his  officers  come  to  report  themselves 
and  to  accompany  him  in  his  daily  inspec- 
tion of  his  herds  is  the  usual  a^vDu  or  kilt. 
made  either  of  leopard's  tails  or  monkey's 
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skin,  a  headdress  composed  of  various  feath- 
ers and  a  round  ball  of  clipped  worsted, 
while  his  arms  are  decorated  with  rings  of 
brasa  and  ivory.  ° 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  custom  of  hold- 
ing a  review  almost  immediately  after  the 
battle,  and  causing  either  reward  or  punish- 
ment to  come  swiftly  upon  the  soldiers 
must  have  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
armies,  especially  when  the  system  was  car- 
ried out  by  a  man  like  its  originator  Tchaka 
an  astute,  sanguinary,  determined,  and  piti-' 
less    despot.      Under    the    two    successive 


■  At-..       """<-*     •'"u    uvTu    ouuccasive 

reiorns  of  Dingan  and  Panda,  and  especiallv 
under  the  latter,  the  efficiency  of  the  Zulu 
army —  the  eaters  of  men  — has  notably  di- 
minished, this  -esult  being  probably  owin<r 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  English  colony 
at  Natal,  in  which  the  Zulu  warriors  can  find 
a  refuge  when  they  fear  that  their  lives  are 
endanfrered.  Formerly,  the  men  had  no 
possible  refuge,  so  that  a  Kaffir  was  utterly 
111  the  power  of  his  chief,  and  the  army  wais 
therefore  more  of  a  machine  than  it  is  at 
present. 

Reviews  such  as  have  been  described  are 
not  only  held  in  war  time,  but  frequently 
take  place  in  times  of  peace.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  king  of  the  Zulu  tribe 
has  twenty -six  war -kraals,  or  garrison 
towns,  and  he  generally  contrives  to  visit 
eacli  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  year 
Each  time  that  he  honors  the  kraal  by  his 
presence  the  troops  are  turned  out,  and  a 
review  is  held,  though  not  always  accompa- 
nied by  the  lavish  distribution  of  rewards 
ami  punishment  which  distinguishes  those 
which  are  held  after  battle. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Kaffir  warfare  are 
really  remarkable  from  a  military  point  of 
view.  Originally,  the  only  idea  which  the 
Kaffirs  had  of  warfare  was  a  desultory  kind 
of  skirmishing,  in  which  each  man  fought 
for  his  own  hand,"  and  did  not  reckon  on 
receiving  any  support  from  his  comrades, 
each  of  whom  was  engaged  in  fighi;  on  his 
own  account.  In  fact,  war  was  little  more 
than  a  succession  of  duels,  and,  if  a  warrior 
succeeded  in  killing  the  particular  enemy 
to  whom  he  was  opposed,  he  immediately 
soimht  another.  But  the  idea  of  lar<re 
bodies  of  men  acting  in  concert,  and  beiSg 
directed  by  one  mind,  was  one  that  had  no^ 

Tdlaka  ^  *^®  ^^^"^  "''*"  "'^  "™'^  ^^ 
Wlien  that  monarch  introduced  a  system 
ami  a  discipline  into  warfare,  the  result  was 
at  once  apparent.  Individual  skirmishers 
ha  1 110  chance  against  large  bodies  of  men, 
mutually  supporting  each  other,  moving  as 
If  actuated  by  one  mind,  and,  under  "the 
guidance  of  a  single  leader,  advancing  with 
as  wilt  but  steady  impetuosity  that  the 
unlisciphned  soldiers  of  the  enemy  could 
not  resist.  Discipline  could  not  be  turned 
against  the  Zulus,  for  Tchaka  left  thp  oon- 
quered  tribes  no  tune  to  organize  them 


selves  into  armies,  even  if  they  had  pos- 
sessed leaders  who  were  capable  of  that 
t«sk.  His  troops  swept  over  the  country 
like  an  army  or  locusts,  consuming  every- 
thing on  their  way,  and  either  extermi- 
nating the  various  tribes,  or  incorporating 
them  m  some  capacity  or  other  among  the 
Zulus.  ° 

*i,^°r,*^"*^'  ^^*  S*"^**  policy  was  to  extend 
the  Zulu  tribe,  and  from  a  mere  tribe  to 
raise  them  into  a  nation.    His  object  was 
therefore,  not   so  much  to  destroy  as  to 
absorb,  and,  although  he  did  occasionally 
extirpate  a  tribe  that  would  not  accept  his 
conditions,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
terror  into  others,  and  proving  to  them  the 
mtihtv  of  resistance.    Those  that  had  ac- 
cepted his  offiirs  he  incorporated  with  his 
own  army,  and  subjected  to  the  same  disci- 
pJme,  but  took  care  to  draught  them  off  into 
different  regiments,  so  that  they  could  not 
combine  in  a  successful  revolt.    The  result 
of  this  simple  but  far-seeing  policy  was,  that 
in  a  few  years  the  Zulu  tribe,  originally 
small,  had,  beside  its  regular  regiments  on 
duty,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men 
always  ready  for  any  sudden   expedition, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  the  Zulu 
king   was    paramount    over    the  whole  of 
Southern  Africa,  the  only  check  upon  him 
being  the  European  colonies.     These   he 
evidently  intended  to  sweep  away,  but  was 
murdered  before  he.could  bring  his  scheme 
to  maturity.    Tchaka's  system  was  followed 
by  Moselekatze  in  the  north  of  Kafflrland, 
who  contrived  to  manage  so  well  that  the 
bulk  of  his  army  belonged  to  Bechuanau 
and  other  tribes,  some  of  whose  customs  he 
adopted. 

The  military  system  of  Tchaka  prevailed, 
as  must  be  the  case  when  there  is  no  very 
great  inequality  between  the  opposing  for- 
ces, and  discipline  is  all  on  one  side.  But 
when  discipline  is  opposed  to  discipline,  and 
the  advantage  of  weapons  lies  on  the  side  of 
the  latter,  the  consequences  are  disastrous 
to  the  former.  Thus  it  has  been  with  the 
Kaffir  tribes.  The  close  ranks  of  warriors 
.armed  with  shield  and  spear,  were  irresist- 
ible when  opposed  to  men  similarly  armed, 
but  without  any  regular  discipline,  but,  when 
they  came  to  m.atch  themselves  against  fire- 
arms, they  found  that  their  system  was  of 
little  value. 

The  shield  could  resist  the  assagai  well 
enough,  but  against  the  bullet  it  wafTpower- 
less,  and  though  the  stabbing-assagai  was  a 
terrible  we.apon  when  the  foe  was  at  close 
quarters,  it  was  of  no  use  against  an  enemy 
who  could  deal  destruction  at  the  distance 
ot  several  hundred  yards.  Moreover,  the 
close  and  compact  ranks,  which  were  so  effi- 
cacious against  the  irregular  warriors  of  the 
country,  became  an  absolute  element  of 
weakness  when  the  soldiers  were  exposed 
^  ..e,avy  volleys  from  tliu  distant  enemy. 
Iherefore,  the  whole  course  of  battle  was 
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changed  when  tho  Zuhis  fought  against  tho 
white  man  and  liis  fire-arms,  and  tliey  found 
themselves  obliged  to  revert  to  tho  old  sys- 
tem of  skirmishing,  though  tlio  sliirmiBlierB 
fought  under  the  commands  of  tiie  chief, 
instead  of  each  man  acting  independently, 
as  had  formerly  been  the  case. 

Wo  remember  how  similar  changes  have 
taken  place  in  our  European  aimies,  when 
the  heavy  columns  that  used  to  bo  so  resist- 
less were  shattered  by  tht  fire  of  single 
ranks,  and  how  the  very  massiveness  of  tho 
column  rendered  it  a  better  mark  for  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  caused  almost  every  shot 
to  take  eflbct. 

Tchaka  was  not  always  successftd,  for  he 
forgot  that  cunning  is  often  superior  to 
force,  and  that  tho  enemy's  spcara  are  not 
the  most  dangerous  weapons  in  his  armory. 
The  last  expedition  that  Tchaka  organized 
was  a  singularly  unsuccessful  one.  Ho  had 
first  sent  an  army  against  a  tribe  which 
had  long  held  out  against  him,  and  which 
had  the  advantage  of  a  military  position  so 
strong  that  even  the  trained  Zulu  warriors, 
who  knew  that  failure  was  death,,  could 
not  succeed  in  taking  it.  Fortunately  for 
Tchaka,  some  Europeans  were  at  the  time 
in  his  kraa.1,  and  he  obliged  them  to  fight 
on  his  behalf.  The  enemy  had,  up  to  that 
time,  never  seen  nor  heard  of  fire-arms;  and 
when  they  saw  their  comrades  falling  with- 
out being  visibly  struck,  they  immediately 
yielded,  thinking  that  the  spirits  of  their 
forefathers  were  angry  with  them,  and  spat 
fire  out  of  their  mouths.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  result  which  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  bearers  of  the  fire-arms  in  question,  for 
they  thought  that,  if  the  enemy  were  intim- 
idated by  the  strange  weapons,  great  loss  of 
life  would  be  saved  on  both  sides.  The 
battle  being  over,  the  conquered  tribe 
were  subsidized  as  tributaries,  according  to 
Tchaka's  custom,  and  all  their  cattle  given 
up. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  incited 
Tchaka  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  his 
troops  had  hardly  returned  when  he  sent 
them  off  against  a  chief  named  Sotshan- 

fana.  This  chief  had  a  spy  in  the  camp  of 
'chaka,  and  no  sooner  had  the  army  sot  off 
than  the  spy  contrived  to  detach  himself 
from  the  troops,  and  went  off  at  full  speed 
to  his  master.  Sotshangana  at  once  sent 
out  messengers  to  see  whether  the  spy  had 
told  the  truth,  and  when  he  learned  that  the 
Zulu  army  was  really  coming  upon  him,  he 
laid  a  trap  into  which  the  too  confident 
enemy  fell  at  once.  He  withdrew  his 
troops  from  his  kraals,  but  left  everything 
in  its  ordinary  position,  so  as  to  look  as  if 
no  alarm  had  been  taken.  The  Zulu  regi- 
ments, seeing  no  signs  that  their  presence 
was  expected,  took  possession  of  the  kraal, 
feasted  on  its  provisions,  and  slept  in  fan- 
cied security.  But,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Sotshangana,    accompanied    by    the    spy, 


whom  ho  had  rewarded  with  the  command 
of  a  regiment,  eamo  on  the  unsuspecting 
Zulus,  foil  upon  them  while  sleeping,  and 
cut  one  regiment  nearly  Lo  pieces.  Tho 
others  rallied,  and  drove  off  their  foes;  but 
they  were  in  an  enemy's  country,  whore 
every  hand  was  against  them. 

Their  wonderful  discipline  availed  them 
little.  They  got  no  I'est  by  day  or  by  night. 
They  were  continually  harassed  by  attacks, 
sometimes  of  outlying  skirmishers,  Mho 
kept  them  always  on  the  alert,  sometimes 
of  largo  forces  of  soldiers  who  had  to  bo 
met  in  battle  array.  They  could  obtain  no 
food,  for  the  whole  country  was  against 
them,  and  the  weaker  tribes,  whom  they 
attacked  in  order  to  procure  provisions, 
drove  their  cattle  into  the  bush,  and  set  fire 
to  their  own  corn-fields.  It  is  said  also,  and 
with  some  likelihood  of  truth,  that  the  water 
was  poisoned  as  well  as  the  food  destroyed ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  onco  vic- 
torious army  was  obliged  to  retreat  as  it 
best  could,  and  the  shattered  fragments  at 
last  reached  their  own  country,  alter  sufter- 
ing  almost  incredible  hardships.  It  was  in 
this  campaign  that  the  soldiers  were  obliged 
to  cat  theirshields.  At  least  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  Zulu  warriors  perished  in  this 
expedition,  three-fourths  liaving  died  from 
privation,  and  the  others  fallen  by  the 
spears  of  the  enemy. 

What  would  have  been  Tchaka's  fViry  at 
so  terrible  a  defeat  may  well  bo  imagined ; 
but  he  never  lived  to  see  his  conquered 
warriors.  It  is  supposed,  and  with  some 
show  of  truth,  that  he  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  causing  the  death  of  his  own  mother, 
Mnande.  This  word  signifies  "  amiable  "  or 
"  pleasant,"  in  tho  Zulu  tongue,  and  never 
was  a  name  more  misapplied.  She  was  vio- 
lent, obstinate,  and  wilful  to  a  degree,  and 
her  son  certainly  inherited  these  traits  of 
his  mother's  character,  besides  superadding 
a  few  of  his  own.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
chief  of  the  Amazuln,  then  a  small  and 
insignificant  tribe,  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  White  Folosi  river,  and  behaved  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  could  not  be  kept 
in  her  husband's  kraal.  It  may  be  imag- 
ined that  such  a  mother  and  son  were  not 
likely  to  agree  very  well  together;  and 
when  the  latter  came  to  be  a  man,  he  was 
known  to  beat  his  mother  openly,  without 
attempting  to  conceal  the  fact,  but  rather 
taking  credit  to  himself  for  it 

Therefore,  when  she  died,  her  family  had 
some  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
Tchaka  had  caused  her  to  be  killed,  and 
determined  on  revenge.  Hardly  had  that 
ill-fated  expedition  set  out,  when  two  of 
her  sisters  came  to  Dingan  and  Umhian- 
gani,  the  brothers  of  Tchaka,  and  openly 
accused"  him  of  having  murdered  Mnande, 
urging  the  two  brothers  to  kill  him  and 
avenge  their  mother's  blood.  They  .adroitly 
mentioned  the  absence  of  the  army,  and  the 
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terror  In  which  every  sohller  held  his  blood- 
thirsty king,  luul  said  that  if,  on  the  return 
of  the  army,  Tcliaka  was  dead,  the  soldiers 
would  be  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
and  would  be  sure  to  consider  as  their 
leudors  the  two  men  who  had  freed  them 
from  such  a  yoke.  The  two  brothers  briefly 
answered,  "  Ye  have  snoken!  "  but  the 
women  seemed  to  know  that  by  those  words 
tli(^  doom  of  Tchaka  was  settle<l,  and  with- 
drew themselves,  lijaving  their  nephews  to 
(lt!vise  their  own  plans  for  the  murder  of  the 
kiuL'. 

Tills  was  no  easy  business.  They  would 
have  tried  poison,  but  Tchaka  was  much  too 
wary  to  die  such  a  death,  and,  as  force  was 
clearly  useless,  they  had  recourse  to  treach- 
ery. They  corrupted  the  favorite  servant 
of  Tch^vka,  a  man  named  Bopa,  and  having 
armed  themselves  with  unshalled  heads  of 
xssagais,  which  could  be  easily  concealed, 
they  proceeded  to  the  king's  house,  where 
ho  was  sitting  in  conference  with  several  of 
his  councillors,  who  were  unarmed,  accord- 
ing to  Kaffir  etiquette.  The  treacherous 
Hopa  began  his  task  by  rudely  interrupting 
the  councillors,  accusing  them  of  telling 
falsehoods  to  the  king,  and  behaving  with 
au  amount  of  insolence  to  which  he  well 


knew  they  would  not  submit.  As  they  rose 
in  anger,  and  endeavored  to  seize  the  man 
who  had  insulted  them,  Dingan  and  Umh- 
langani  stole  behind  Tchaka,  whose  atten- 
tion was  occupied  by  the  (extraordinary 
scene,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  lie 
attein[)ted  to  escape,  but  was  again  stabbed 
by  JJopa,  and  fell  dying  to  the  ground, 
where  he  was  instantly  slain.  The  af- 
frighted councillors  tried  to  Hy,  but  were 
killed  by  the  same  weapons  that  had  slain 
their  master. 

This  dread  scene  was  terminated*  by  nn 
act  partly  resulting  from  native  ferocity, 
and  partly  from  superstition.  The  two 
murderers  opened  the  still  warm  body  of 
their  victim,  and  drank  the  gall.  Their 
subsequent  quarrel,  and  the  accession  of 
Dingan  to  the  throne,  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  new  king  would  probably 
have  been  murdered  by  the"  soldiers  on  their 
return,  had  he  not  conciliated  them  by  re- 
laxing the  strict  laws  of  celibacy  which 
Tchaka  had  enforced,  and  by  granting  in- 
dulgences of  various  kinds  to  the  troops. 
As  to  the  dead  Mnande,  the  proximate 
cause  of  Tchaka's  death,  more  will  be  said 
OD  a  future  page. 
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Excepting  war,  there  is  no  pursuit  which 
is  SO  engrossinj^  to  a  Kaftir  as  the  chase;  and 
whether  lie  unites  with  a  number  of  his 
comrades  in  a  campaign  against  his  game, 
whether  he  pursues  it  singly,  or  whether  he 
entices  it  into  traps,  he  is  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  occupation,  and  pursues  it  with  an 
enthusiasm  to  which  a  European  is  a 
stranger.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  and  cer- 
tainly in  most  instances,  where  a  Kaffir  is 
the  hunter,  the  cha-se  becomes  a  mimic  war- 
fare, which  is  waged  sometimes  against  the 
strong,  and  sometimes  against  the  weak  ; 
which  opposes  itself  equally  to  the  fierce 
activity  ot  the  lion,  the  resistless  force  of  the 
elephant,  the  speed  of  the  antelope,  and  the 
wariness  of  the  zebra.  The  love  of  hunt- 
ing is  a  necessity  in  such  a  country,  which 
fully  deserves  the  well-known  title  of  the 
"  Ilappy  Hunting  Grounds."  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  country  on  earth  where  may  be 
found  such  a  wonderful  variety  of  game  in 
so  small  a  compass,  and  which  v.-m  serve  to 
exercise,  to  the  very  utmost,  every  capacity 
for  the  chase  that  mankind  can  possess. 

Southern  Africa  possesses  tne  swiftest, 
the  largest,  the  heaviest,  the  fiercest,  the 
mightiest,  and  tliu  tidiest  beasts  in  the 
world.    The  lofty  mountain,  the  reed-cla<l 
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dell,  the  thorny  bush,  the  open  plain,  the 
river  bank,  and  the  very  water  itself,  are 
filled  with  their  proper  inhabitants,  simply 
on  account  of  tne  variety  of  soil,  which 
always  produces  a  corresponding  variety  of 
inhabitants.  The  diflerent  kinds  of  herbage 
attract  and  sustain  the  animals  that  are 
suited  to  them;  and  were  they  to  be  extinct, 
the  animals  must  follow  in  their  wake.  The 
larger  carnivora  are  in  their  turn  attracted 
by  the  herbivorous  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  it  ha])pens  that  even  a  very 
slight  modification  in  the  vegetation  has 
altered  the  whole  character  of  a  district. 
Mr.  Mottiitt  has  mentioned  a  curious  instance 
of  this  fact. 

He  and  his  companions  were  in  great 
jeopardy  on  account  of  a  disappointed 
"  rain-maker."  The  country  had  originally 
been  even  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  fell  in  it,  and  for  its  consequent 
fertility.  The  old  men  said  that  their  fore- 
fathers had  told  them  "  of  the  floods  of  an- 
cient times,  the  incessant  showers  which 
clothed  the  very  rocks  with  verdure,  and 
the  giant  trees  and  forests  which  once  stud- 
ded the  brows  of  the  Hamhana  hills  and 
neighboring  plains.  They  boasted  of  the 
Kurumau  and  other  rivers,  with  their  im- 
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pasBable  torrents,  in  which  tho  hippopotami 
played,  while  the  lowing  herds  walked  up  to 
their  nocks  in  grasH,  tilling  their  >mikuk(ta 
(inilk-sackH)  with  milk,  nmking  every  heart 
to  sing  for  joy." 

That  such  tales  were  true  was  proved  by 
the  numerous  stumps  of  huge  aciicia-treos 
that  showed  whore  the  Ibrest  had  stood,  anci 
by  the  dry  and  narched  ravines,  which  had 
evidently  been  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  clothed 
with  vegetation.  For  tlie  drought  the  mis- 
sionaries were  held  responsible,  according 
to  tlio  invariable  custom  of  the  rain-makers 
wiio  are  only  too  glad  to  find  something 
oil  which  to  shift  the- blame  when  no  rain 
follows  their  incantations..  It  was  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Mofliitt  reminded  them  that  the 
drought  had  been  known  long  before  a 
whito  man  set  his  foot  on  the  soil.  A 
Kimijfo  African  is,  as  a  general  rule  im- 
jicrvKuis  to  dates,  not  even  having  the  least 
Idea  of  his  own  ago,  so  this  argument  foiled 
utt(frly. 

The  real  reason  was  evidently  that  which 
Mr.  Moflatt  detected,  and  which  he  tried  in 
vain  to  impress  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
and.  Ihoy  themselves,  or  rather  their  fore- 
fiUhers,  were  responsible  for  the  cessation 
ot  rain,  and  the  consequent  change  from  a 
fertile  land  into  a  desert.  For  the  sake  of 
building  their  kraals  and  houses,  they  Iftid 
cut  down  every  tree  that  their  axes  could 
tell,  and  those  that  defied  their  rude  tools 
they  destroyed  by  Are.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  trees,  especially  when  in  full 
foliage,  are  very  powerful  agents  in  causin" 
ram,  inasmuch  as  they  condense  the  mois" 
ture  floating  in  the  air,  and  cause  it  to  fall 
to  tho  earth,  instead  of  passing  by  in  sus- 
pension. Every  tree  that  is  felled  has  some 
ef  ect  in  reducing  *,he  quantity  of  rain;  and 
wlien  a  forest  is  levelled  with  the  ground 
the  different  amount  of  rainfall  becomes 
marked  at  once. 

These  tribes  are  inveterate  destroyers  of 
timber.  When  they  wish  to  establish  them- 
selves in  afresh  spot,  and  build  a  new  kraal 
they  always  station  themselves  close  to  the 
forest,  or  at  all  events  to  a  large  thicket 
which  in  the  course  of  time  is  levelled  to 
the  ground,  tho  wood  having  been  all  used 
lor  building  and  culinary  purposes.  The 
tribe  then  go  off  to  another  spot,  and  cut 
down  more  timber;  and  it  is  to  this  custom 
that  the  great  droughts  of  Southern  Africa 
may  partly  be  attributed. 

The  game  which  inhabited  the  fallen  for- 
ests IS  perforce  obliged  to  move  into  dis- 
tricts where  the  destructive  axe  has  not 
been  heard,  and  the  whole  of  those  animals 
that  require  a  continual  supply  of  water 
cither  (fie  off  for  the  want  of  it,  or  find 
tneir  way  into  more  favored  regions.  This 
IS  specially  the  case  with  the  antelopes. 
Which  form  the  chief  game  of  this  land! 
southern  Africa  absolutelv  teems  with  -n- 
telopes,  some  thirty  species  of  which  are 


known  to  inhabit  this  wonderftil  country, 
they  are  of  uU  sizes,  from  the  great  elandg 
and  koodoos,  which  rival  our  iiuest  cattle  in 
weight  and  8toture,to  tho  tiny  spocies  which 
inhahit  the  bush,  and  have  bodies  scarcely 
larger  than  if  tliey  were  rabbits.  Home  of 
them  are  solitary,  otiiers  may  be  found  in 
small  parties,  others  unite  in  herds  of  in- 
calculable numbers;  while  there  are  several 
species  that  form  associations,  not  only 
with  other  species  of  their  own  group,  biit 
with  giraffes,  zebras,  ostriches,  and  other 
strange  companions.  Each  kind  must  be 
hunted  in  some  special  manner;  and,  as 
the  antelopes  are  generally  the  wariest  as 
well  as  the  most  active  of  game,  the  hunter 
inust  bo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
business  before  ho  can  hope  for  success. 

One  of  the  antelopes  which  live  in  small 
parties  is  the  koodoo,  so  well  known  for  its 
magnificent  spiral  horns.     To  Europeans 
the  koodoo  is  only  interesting  as  being  one 
of  the  most  splendid  of  the  antelope  tribe, 
but  to  the  KafMr  it  is  almost  as  valuable  an 
animal  as  the  cow.    The  flesh  of  the  koo- 
doo is  well-flavored  and  tender,  two  quali- 
ties which  aro  exceedingly  rare  among  South 
African  antelopes.    The  marrow  taken  from 
the  leg  bones  is  a  great  luxury  with  tho 
Kaffirs,  who  are  so  fond  of  it  that  when  they 
kill  a  koodoo  they  remove   tho  leg  bones 
break  them,  and  eat  the  marrow,  not  only 
with()ut  cooking,  but  while  it  is  still  warni, 
revolting  as  such  a  practice  may  seem  to 
us,  it  has  been  adopted  even  by  English 
hunters,  who  have  been  sensible  enough  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances. 
Ihen,  Its  hide,  although  comparatively 
thin,  IS  singularly  tough,  and,  when  cut 
into  narrow  slips    and    properly  manipu- 
lated, 18    used  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
which  a  thicker  hide  could  not  fullil.    The 
toughness  and  strength  of  these  thongs  are 
really  wonderful,    and    the    rapidity  with 
winch  they  are  ma<le  scarcely  less  so.    I 
have  seen  an  experienced  skindresser  cut 
a  strip  from  a  dried  koodoo  skin,  and  in  less 
than  half  a  minute  produce  a  long,  delicate 
thong,  about  as  thick  as  ordinary  whipcord, 
as  pliant  as  silk,  and  beautifully  rounded. 
1  have  often  thought  that  the  much  vexed 
question  of  the  best  leather  for  boot-laces 
might  be  easily  solved  by  the  use  of  koo- 
doo hide.    Such  thongs  would  be  expensive 
in  the  outset,  but  their  lasting  powers  would 
render  them  cheap  in  the  long  run. 

Tlie  horns  of  the  koodoo  are  greatly  val- 
ued in  this  country,  and  command  a  high 
&u*^®4r^^  account  of  their  great  beauty, 
llie  Kaffirs,  however,  value  them  even  more 
than  we  do.  They  will  allow  the  horns  of  the 
eland  to  lie  about  and  perish,  but  those  of 
the  koodoo  they  carefully  preserve  for  two 
special  purposes,  —  namely,  the  forge  and  the 
smoking  party.  ^  Although  a  Kafiir  black- 
.■smith  will  use  the  horns  of  the  domestic 
ox,  or  of  the  eland,  as  tubes  whereby  the 
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wind  iH  convoyod  from  tho  ImsHowii  to  the 
firi!,  ho  vticy  imi(!li  \ni'.t\srn  tlioM«i  of  Iho  koo- 
doo, aud,  it  ht)  should  Iw  t'ortiimito  imoiixh 
to  obtain  II  pair,  ho  will  lavirth  iiiiich  paiim 
on  making  a  hamlMomo  pair  of  bellows.  Ilti 
alHo  UHus  ihu  koodoo  horn  in  the  niaiiufae- 
turo  of  till)  reinarkablo  water-pipe  in  whicli 
he  HinokeH  dakka,  or  henij).  On  pa^e  107 
may  bo  seen  a  (iguro  of  a  Kafllr  oiigaKod  in 
HmokiuK  a  pipe  made  from  the  koodoo  horn. 
Like  many  other  antelope.s,  the  koodoo  in 
a  wary  animal,  and  no  mmiU  amount  of 
paina  mu.st  be  taken  before  tiio  hunter  can 
Bucceod  in  hiit  object.  The  koodoo  in  one 
of  tho  untelopeH  that  ro(|uire  water,  and  Ih 
not  like  itM  relative,  the  eland,  whicli  never 
cures  to  drink,  and  which  contrivcH, in.some 
niy8teriouH  manner,  to  be  the  larf,'eMt,  tlu^ 
fattest,  and  the  plumpest  of  all  the  antelope 
tribe,  thouf^h  it  lives  far  from  water,  and  its 

Erincipal  lixnl  is  herbage  so  dry  that  it  can 
e  rubbed  to  powder  between  the  bauds. 

Each  of  tho  antelopes  has  its  separate 
wiles,  and  puts  in  practice  a  ditforeut  me- 
thod of  escape  from  an  enemy.  The  pretty 
little  Duiker-bok,  for  example,  .jumi)s  about 
here  and  there  with  an  erratic  series  of 
movements,  reminding  tho  sportsman  of 
the  behavior  of  a  llushed  snipe.  Sud- 
denly it  will  stop,  as  if  tired,  aiul  lie  down 
in  tho  grass;  but  when  tho  hunter  comes 
to  the  spot,  tho  animal  has  vanished.  All 
tho  previous  movements  were  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  distracting  tho  attention 
of  the  hunter,  and  as  soon  as  tho  little  an- 
telope crouched  down,  it  lowered  its  head 
and  crawled  away  on  its  knees  under  cover 
of  tho  herbage.  It  is  owing  to  this  habit 
that  the  Dutch  colonists  called  it  the  Duiker, 
or  Diver.  This  little  antelope  is  found  in 
long  grass,  or  among  stunted  bushes,  and 
the  wary  Kartir  is  sure  to  have  his  weapons 
ready  whenever  he  passes  by  a  spot  where 
he  may  expect  to  And  the  IJuyker,  or  Im- 
poon,  as  he  ciills  it.  Tho  creature  is  won- 
derfully tenacious  of  life,  and,  even  when 
morlally  wounded,  it  will -make  its  escape 
from  a  hunter  who  does  not  know  its  pecul- 
iarities. 

Other  antelopes  that  inhabit  grass  and 
bush  land  have  very  ingenious  modes  of 
concealing  themselves.  Even  on  the  bare 
plain  they  will  crouch  down  in  such  odd 
attitudes  that  all  trace  of  their  ordinary 
outline  is  gone,  and  they  contrive  to  ar- 
range themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  at 
a  little  distance  they  much  resemble  a  heap 
of  withered  grass  and  dead  sticks,  tho  former 
being  represented  by  their  fur,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  their  horns  and  limbs.  An  untrained 
eye  would  never  discover  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  novices  in  African  hunting  can 
seldom  distinguish  the  antelope  even  when 
it  is  pointed  out  to  them. 

Whenever  a  practised  hunter  sees  an 
antelope  crouching  ou  the  ground,  he  may 


bo  iiuro  that  tho  animal  in  perfectly  awnrc  of 
his  presence,  and  is  only  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  esttape.  "if  ho  werti  to  go 
dirmttly  towanl  it,  or  evei!  to  .ilop  .-md  look 
at  il,  the  antclopi)  would  know  that  it  in 
detecte<l,  and  would  <lart  off  while  slijl  oiit 
of  range.  Hut  an  experienced  hunter  ai- 
wavs  pretends  not  to  have  seen  the  aniiiiid, 
and  instead  of  ap|)roaching  it  in  a  direct 
line,  walks  round  and  round  the  spot  wlurn 
it  is  lying,  always  coming  ncmrer  to  his 
object,  but  never  taking  any  aj)parent  nolico 
of  it.  The  animal  is  m\i'U'.  bewildered  by 
this  mode  of  action,  anci  cannot  make  up  iu 
mind  what  to  do.  It  is  not  sure  that  it  luw 
been  (hdected;  and  therefore  does  not  like 
to  run  the  risk  of  jumjiing  up  and  openly 
betraying  itself,  and  ho  it  only  crouclu's 
closer  to  the  ground  until  its  enemy  is  williin 
lange.  The  pretty  antelope  called  the  On- 
rubi  is  often  taken  in  this  manner. 

Homo  anttdopes  cannot  bo  taken  in  thin 
manner.  They  are  very  wary  aiiiniiils,  and, 
when  they  perceive  an  encinv,  they  inuiic- 
diately  gallop  off,  and  will  go  wonderl'iil 
distances  in  an  almost  straight  lino.  One  of 
these  animals  is  the  well-known  eland,  an 
antelope  which,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  size 
and  great  weight,  is  wonderfully  swill  and 
active;  and,  although  a  large  eland  will  lio 
nenrly  six  feet  high  at  tlie  siioulders,  and  m 
largely  built  as  our  oxen,  it  will  dash  over 
rough  hill^  places  at  a  pace  that  no  hornc 
can  for  a  time  equal.  But  it  cannot  keeji  up 
this  pace  for  a  very  long  time,  as  it  becomes 
extremely  fat  and  heavy;  and  if  it  be  con- 
tinually hard  pressed,  and  not  allowed  to 
slacken  its  nace  or  to  halt,  it  becomes  bo 
exhausted  tliat  it  can  be  easily  overtaken. 
The  usual  plan  in  such  cases  is  to  gt^l  in 
front  of  the  tired  eland,  make  it  turn  round, 
and  thus  drive  it  into  tlie  camping  Ri)()t, 
where  it  can  be  killed,  so  that  the  hunters 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  carrying  the 
mtxvt  to  camp. 

Eland  hunting  is  always  a  favorite  sport 
both  with  natives  and  white  men,  jiartly 
because  its  Hesh  is  singularly  excellent,  anil 
partly  because  a  persevering  ehaae  is  almost 
always  rewarded  with  success.  To  the 
nativoj  tho  eland  is  of  peculiar  value,  be- 
cause it  furnishes  an  amount  of  meat  which 
will  feed  them  plentifully  for  several  days, 
Moreover,  the  flesh  is  always  tender,  a  qual- 
ity which  does  not  generallV  belong  to  South 
African  venison.  The  Zulu  warriors,  how- 
ever, do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  eland,  bein<,' 
restrained  by  superstitious  motives. 

Usually,  when  an  antelope  is  killed,  its 
flesh  must  either  be  eaten  at  once,  before 
the  animal  heat  has  left  the  body,  or  it  must 
be  kept  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  free  it 
from  its  toughness.  JJut  the  flesh  of  the 
eland  can  be  eaten  even  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  animal  has  been  killed.  The  hunt- 
ers make  a  rather  curious  preparation  from 
the  flesh  of  the  eland.    They  take  out  sep- 
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oni(«Iy  tho  mum-Io.  of  the  thlKhn,  Hnd  euro 
lli.iij  JuHt  m       tho:y  w«ro  U,irKu.;.    Th„s„ 
H.I1.1..H  ari,  f,i  le.1  "  ll.iKh-U.i.Ku.m,"  «,„]  an, 
i.jelul  on  a  J()ura.,y  vvliru  i.r,.vi«i..iw  an. 
Iikoly    o   1)0   «oaim     IVrhaim   ,.iiu   of  tho 
gri'aUMt  iiu-ritN  of  th«  olaii.t  in  a   KafllrV 
eyt'8  U  tho  oiioriuouM  (iiiaiility  .if  (at  which 
It    will  pi„,|,H;o   wiu..n   ill  K„„,|  condition. 
As  hiw  alromly  lit-un  ni.Mitioiutd,  fat  in  oiu, 
ol  Ihi!  n<3coMHaii.«  of  life  to  a  KaUir,  m  well 
n«  Olio  o(  tlio  gri>at.t8t  hixuii.>«,  ami  a  bull 
»i  iin-l  m  Kood  condition  furnlHi.es  a  Hupply 
that  will  inako  a  KaHlr  hapny  for  a  inontlu 

which,  1  iku  tho  elan.l,  niiiM  in  a  HtraiJht 
couiHo  whoa  ahum.Ml,  hut  which,  unlike  tho 
eland,  18  capa hlo  of  ^roat  cnduiance.  This 
m  tho  Hplendi.l  gonwhok,  an  aiitcl,,,,,,  which 
IS  nearly  m  laivo  aH  11...  eland,  thmiKh  no 
HO  n.aM.sivelv  built.  Tl,i«  beautiful  antelope 
u  an  inhabitant  of  tho  dry  and  parch 'd 
l.laiiiHol  Southern  Africa,  and,  lik.,  the  elan. 

CUri!H     nothlllir     f  >i.     u/,.(„„      .l  ...:..:..  ..        .  '' 


in 


cuicH  nothin^r  f.r  water,  deriving  all  th 
jnomtiiro  which  it  needs  from  certain  sucu,- 
ent  roots  of  a  bulbout.  nature,  which  lie 
>"l"n  111  the  Hoil,  and  which  its  instinct 
teiicl  cH  It  to  unearth.     This  ability  to  hus- 
faiii  life  without  tho  aid  of  water  rendoiH  L 
;liaHO  a  very  didcult  matter,  an.l  (he  hunters 
1)0  li  native  and  European,  are  often  baHled' 
not  80  much  by  tho  Hpeo<l  and  endurance  „f 
10  animal  as  by  the  dry  and  thirsty  ..laina 
.rough  which  It  loads  them,  and  in  which 
t  ley  can  find  no  water.    The  spoils  of  the 
ge  iisbok  are  therefore  much  valued,  and  its 
splendid  horns  will  always  command  a  hiih 
Piiee,  even  in  its  own  country,  while  m 
Lurope  they  are  sure  of  a  salc^ 

Ihe  horns  of  this  antelope  are  about  three 
f  ct  in  length,  imd  are  ve/y  sliglvtly  curved 
1  10  nmdo  in  which  they  are  placed  on  the 
head    IS    rather    curious.     They  are  verv 

wlilSh"  '^  •'"'',  ^*"'  "">  forehbad,  bo  that 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest  their  tips  nearlv 
touch  he  back  Horns  thus  set^may  bo 
thought  to  be  deprived  of  much  of  thc«ir 
capabilities,  but  the  geinsbok  has  a  rather 

.msaults  of  an  enemy,  it  stoops  its  head  nearly 

ort-teet.  The  liorns  are  Uien  directed 
toward  the  foe,  their  tips  being  some  elgh 
teen  or  twenty  inches  ft-om  the^ground.  As 
^oon  as  the  enemy  comes  within  reach  the 
Semsbok  turns  its  head  strongly  npward 
vhcb"!r'''  ?'«  antagonist  on  fts  Cr,  s, 
Ime  been  fn" 'f  T  "'?'  "'^^-^  ^^'^'  '^I'^^^t  t<^ 
nSs        '  '''"'^  polished  by  artificial 

n-^-^r  ^''^'^  ^^?  gemsbok  to  be  one  of  their 

ri  1  in'"i^T"'r'''  .^°'"  .'^  «^«y  Bucceed  '^ 

ZR^mKu''^'  1  'V''''^«  'ts  horns  with 

wit  in     s  vnn  'r'l,"'''*  ^^'""y  ^''^""ot  come 

""")  ^""  *'ccu  lymg  ou  tho  ground 


iT.  !  .>     ^^  ''"'  »"'"»*•«  "Hlfc  In  lU  body,  it 
uw  been  known  t.,  swe..p  its  arme.i  liead  «, 

?r  ro'.h"'r"'"  ''"r"'"  ^^■•'^^'  ''"'"•I  -^ 

10  fallen  enemy,  wounde.l  others  severely 
and  kept  a  .Icar  npaco  within  range  of  u 
iK.n.H.  Except  at  .■crtain  reasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  goinsbok  be.onie"  v.  ry  fht 
|md  iH  inconsequence  In  Ih«1  comlitionS 
.V  long  chase,  the  nativs  sHdom  try  to  piir- 
«uo  it,  knowing  that  they  are  cntidn  to 
have  a  very  long  run,  aii.l  tluU  tho  flnai  ca ,! 
turo  of  tho  animal  is  very  uncertain.  ' 

Ah  to  those  aii((>lopes  which  gather  them- 
selves  together  in  vast  her.ls,  tho  HouTh 
African  hunter  acts  on  very  .limMvnt  ,  •  „. 
cip.is,  and  uses  stratagem  rather  than  speed 
or  force.  One  of  their  most  successflil  m'e E 
ods  of  ,les  royiiig  the  game  wholesale  is  by 
.m-ans  o     the   remarkable   trap   called  the 

luTsi  1^'"'  "*'"•'.'■'''  '"  «'«''  »  very  large 
flail,  dug  out  with  great  labor,  an.l  capa! 
ble  of  h<,  .ling  a  vast  number  of  animals. 
Tr  inks  .>f  trees  are  laid  over  it  at  each  end 
and  a  similar  arrang.-ment  is  made  at  the 
■sides,  so  hat  a  kin.l  .,f  .)verlapping  e.lgo  is 
given  t..  It,  and  a  be.a.st  that  has  fiillen  into 
t  cannot  possibly  escape.  From  this  nit 
two  fences  diverg..,  in  a  V-like  form,  the  pit 
being  the  apex.  These  fences  ar.>  about  a 
nil  0  in  length,  an.l  their  extremities  are  a 
mile,  or  oven  more,  apart. 

Many  hundreds  of  luintcrs  then  turn  out, 
and  ingeniously  contrive  to  decoy  or  drive 
(he  henl  of  game  into  tho  treachei-.)U8  space 
between  the  fcnc.-s.    They  then  form  tllcm! 
selves  into  a  cordon  acniss  the  open  end  of 
the  V  and  advance  slowly,  so  as  to  urge  the 
aninials  onvvard.    A  miscellaneous  company 
of  elands,  Imrtebee.sts,  gnoos,  zebras,  ana 
other  ammals,  is  thus  .Irivcn  nearci:  and 
nearer  to  destruction.    Toward  tho  angle  of 
tlio  V,  tho  fence  is  narrowed  into  a  kind  of 
lane  or  passage,  some  fifty  yards  in  length, 
and  ,s  made   very  strongly,  so  as  to  pre- 
JuvLl^  «ft'l»l>tcd  animals  from  breaking 

\  LT^\  ^^i'.'^"  "  ""'"'^<-'''  of  them  havi 
f.  Illy  entered  the  passage,  tho  hunters  dash 
forwanl  yelling  at  the  full  stretch  of  their 
powerful  voices    brandishing  their  shields 
and  assagais,  and  so  terrifying  the  doomed 
animals  that  they  dash  bli.idi;  forwaS"  and 
knnf  i      "'e.P'S   It  is  useless  for  those  in 
front  to  recoil  when  they  see  their  danger, 
as  they  are  pushed  onward  by  their  com- 
rades, and  m  a  f.nv  minutes  the  pit  is  full  of 
dead  and  dying  animals.    Many  of  the  herd 
escape  when  the  jiit  is  quite  full,  by  passing 
over  the  bodies  of  their  fallen  Jo.«panions^ 
t  enough  are  taken   to  feast  the  whole 
tube  for  a  considerable  time.    Those  on  tho 
outskirts  of  the  herd  often  break  wildly 
aw.iy,  and  try  to  make  their  escape  throuffh 
the   conlon  of   armed   hunters.    Many  of 
them  succeed  in  their  endeavors,  but  others 
fall  victims  to  the  assagais  which  are  hurled 
at  tiiem  upon  all  sides. 
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Even  such  large  game  as  the  giraffe,  the 
buffalo,  and  the  rhinoceros  have  been  taken 
in  this  ingenious  and  most  effective  trap. 
Dr.  Livingstone  mentions  that  the  small 
sub-tribe  called  the  Bakawas  took  fiom 
sixty  to  seventy  head  of  cattle  per  week  in 
the  various  hopos  which  they  constructed. 

The  animated  scene  which  takes  place  at 
one  of  these  himts  is  well  described  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Methuen,  in  his  "  Life  in  the  Wilder- 
ness." After  mentioning  the  pitfall  and 
the  two  diverging  fences,  between  which  a 
herd  of  quaggas  had  been  enclosed,  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows:  "  Noises  thickened  round 
me,  and  men  rushed  past,  their  skin  cloaks 
streaming  in  the  v/ind,  till,  from  their  black 
naked  figures  and  wild  gestures,  it  wanted 
no  Martin  to  imagine  a  Pandemonium.  I 
pressed  hard  upon  the  flying  animals,  and 
galloping  down  the  lane,  saw  the  pits  choke- 
full  ;  while  several  of  the  quaggas,  noticing 
their  danger,  turned  upon  nie,  ears  back, 
and  teeth  showing,  compelling  me  to  retreat 
with  equal  celerity  from  them.  Some  na- 
tives standing  in  the  lane  made  the  fugi- 
tives run  the  gauntlet  with  their  assagais. 
As  each  quagga  made  a  dash  at  them,  they 
pressed  their  backs  into  the  hedge,  and  held 
their  hard  ox-hide  shields  in  his  face,  hurl- 
ing their  spears  into  his  &ide  as  he  passed 
onward.  One  managed  to  burst  through 
the  hedge  and  escape  ;  the  rest  fell  pierced 
with  assagais,  like  so  many  porcupines. 
Men  are  often  killed  in  these  hunts,  when 
buffaloes  turn  back  in  a  similar  way. 

"  It  was  some  little  time  before  Sari  and 
I  could  find  a  gap  in  the  hedge  and  get 
round  to  the  pits,  but  at  length  we  found 
one,  and  then  a  scene  exhibited  itself  which 
baffles  description.  So  full  were  the  pits 
that  many  animals  had  run  over  the  bodies 
of  their  comrades,  and  got  free.  Never  can 
I  forget  that  bloody,  murderous  spectacle;  a 
moaning,  wriggling  mass  of  quaggas,  hud- 
dled and  jammed  together  in  the  most  inex- 
tricable confusion ;  some  were  on  their 
backs,  with  their  heels  up,  and  others  lying 
across  them ;  some  had  taken  a  dive  and 
only  displayed  their  tails;  all  lay  interlocked 
like  a  bucketful  of  eels.  The  savages,  fran- 
tic with  excitement,  yelled  round  them, 
thrusting  their  assagais  with  smiles  of  sat- 
isfaction into  the  upper  ones,  and  leaving 
them  to  suffocate  those  beneath,  evidently 
rejoicing  in  the  agony  of  their  victims. 
Moseleli,  the  chief,  was  there  in  person,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  the  poles  at 
the  entrance  of  the  pits  being  removed,  the 
dead  bodies,  in  all  the  contortions  and  stiff- 
ness of  death,  were  drawn  out  by  hooked 
stakes  secured  through  the  main  sinew  of 
the  neck,  a  rude  song,  with  extemporary 
words,  being  chanted  the  while." 

The  narrator  mentions  that  out  of  one  pit, 
only  twelve  feet  square  and  six  deep,  he 
saw  twenty  "  quaggas  "  extracted. 

Sometimes  piLfaiis  arc  constructed  for  the 


reception  of  single  animals,  such  as  the  ele- 
phant,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  rhinoceros. 
These  are  made  chiefly  in  two  modes.  The 
pitfalls  which  are  intended  for  catching  the 
three  last  mentioned  animals  are  tolerably 
large,  but  not  very  deep,  because  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  prisoners  prevent  them 
from  making  their  escape.  Moreover,  a 
stout  stake,  some  five  feet  or  more  in  length 
and  sharpened  at  the  top,  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  pit,  so  that  the  animal  falls 
upon  it  and  is  impaled.  The  pits  are  neatly 
covered  with  sticks,  leaves,  and  earth,  so 
ingeniously  disposed  that  they  look  exactly 
like  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  dan- 
gerous, not  only  to  the  beasts  which  they 
are  intended  to  catch,  but  to  men  and 
horses.  So  many  accidents  have  happened 
by  means  of  these  pits,  that  when  a  trav- 
eller goes  from  one  district  to  another  he 
sends  notice  of  his  coming,  so  that  all  the 
pitfalls  that  lie  in  his  way  may  be  opened. 

Elephants  are,  of  course,  the  most  valu- 
able game  that  can  be  taken  in  these  traps, 
because  their  tusks  can  be  sold  at  a  high 
price,  and  their  flesh  supplies  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  meat.  As  the  elephant  is  a  terrible 
enemy  to  their  cornfields  and  storehouses, 
the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  guarding  the 
appi'oaches  hy  means  of  these  pitfalls,  and  at 
first  find  their  stratagem  totally  successful, 
But  the  elephants  are  so  crafty  that  they 
soon  learn  caution  from  the  fate  of  their 
comrades,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  catch  an 
elephant  in  a  pitfall  as  it  is  to  catch  an  old 
rat  in  a  trap.  Having  been  accustomed  to 
such  succulent  repasts,  the  elephants  do  not 
like  to  give  up  their  feasts  altogether,  and 
proceed  on  their  nocturnal  expeditions  much 
as  usual.  But  some  of  the  oldest  and  wari- 
est of  the  herd  go  in  front,  and  when  they 
come  near  the  cultivated  ground,  they  beat 
the  earth  with  their  trunks,  not  venturing  a 
step  until  they  have  ascertained  that  their 
footing  is  safe.  As  soon  as  they  come  to  a 
pitfall,  the  hollow  sound  warns  them  of  dan- 
ger. They  instantly  stop,  tear  the  covering 
of  the  pitfall  to  pieces,  and,  having  thus 
unmasked  it,  proceed  on  their  way. 

The  pitfall  which  is  made  for  the  giraffe 
is  constructed  on  a  different  principle.  Ow- 
ing to  the  exceedingly  long  limbs  of  the 
animal,  it  is  dug  at  least  ten  feet  in  depth. 
But,  instead  of  being  a  mere  pit,  a  wall  or 
bank  of  earth  is  left  in  the  middle,  about 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  shaped  much  like 
the  letter  A.  As  soon  as  the  giraffe  tum- 
bles into  the  pit,  its  fore  and  hind  legs  fall 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  wall,  so  that  the 
animal  is  balanced  on  its  belly,  and  wastes 
its  strength  in  plunging  about  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  foothold. 

Sometimes  a  number  of  Kaffirs  turn  out 
for  the  purpose  of  elephant  hunting.  By 
dint  of  the  wary  caution  which  they  can 
always  exercise  when  in  pursuit  of  game, 
they  hud  out  the  animal  which  possesses 
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the  finest  tusks,  and  mark  all  his  peculiari- 
ties;  they  then  watch  the  spot  whore  he 
treads,  and,  by  means  of  a  lump  of  soft  clay 
Uiey  take  an  impression  of  his  footmarks. 
The  reason  for  doing  so  is  simple  enough 
VIZ.  that  if  they  should  have  to  chase  him, 
they  may  not  run  the  risk  of  confounding 
his  footmarks  with  those  of  other  elephants! 
The  sole  of  every  elephant's  foot  is  traversed 
by  a  number  of  indented  lines,  and  in  no  two 
specimens  are  these  lines  alike.    The  clay 
model  of  the  footprints  serves  them  as  a 
guide  whereby  they  may  assure  themselves 
that  they  are  on  the  right  track  whenever 
they  come  to  the  neighborhood  of  water 
where  the  ground  is  soft,  and  where  the 
footprints  of  many  elephants  are  sure  to  be 
found.    Their  next  endeavor  is  to    creep 
near  enough  to  the  elephant  to  inflict  a 
severe  wound  upon  it,  an  object  which  is 
pnerally  attained  by  a  number  of  the  dark 
hunters  gliding  among  the  trees,  and  simul- 
taneously hurling  their  spears  at  the  unsus- 
pecting animal.    The  wounded  elephant  is 
nearly  certain  to  charge  directly  at  the  spot 
from  which  he  fancies  that  the  assault  has 
been  made,  and  his  shriek  of  mingled  raf'e 
and  alarm  is  sure  to  cause  the  rest  of  the 
herd  to  rush  off  in  terror.    The  hunters 
then  try  by  various  stratagems  to  isolate  the 
wounded  animal  from  its  comrades,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  rejoining  them,  while  at 
every  opportunity  fresh  assagais  are  thrown 
and  the  elephant  is  never  permitted  to  rest. 
As  a  wounded  elephant  always  makes  for 
the  bush,  it  would  be  quite  safe  from  white 
hunters,  though  not  so  from  the  lithe  and 
naked  Kaffirs,  who  glide  through  the  under- 
wood and  between  the  trees  faster  than  the 
elephant  can  push  its  way  through  them 
Every  now  and  then  it  will  turn  and  charge 
madly  at  its  foes,  but  it  expends  its  strength 
in  vain,  as  they  escape  by  nimbly  jumpin<r 
behind  trees,  or,  in  critical  cases,  by  climb- 
ing up  them,  knowing    that  an    el«phant 
never  seems  to  comprehend  that  a  foe  can 
be  anywhere  but  on  the  ground. 
.  In  this  kind  of  chase  they  are  much  as- 
sisted by  their  dogs,  which  bark  incessantly 
a,t  the  animal,  and  serve  to  distract  its  atten- 
tion from  the  hunters.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  so  huge  an  animal  as  the  elephant 
shou  d  be  in  the  least  impeded   by  such 
small  creatures  as  dogs,  which,  even  if  he 
stood  still  and  allowed  them  to  bite  hia  legs 
to  their  hearts'  content,  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  thick  and  tough  skin  which 
defends    them.      But    the  elephant    has  a 
strange  terror  of  small  animals,  and  espe- 
tia  ly  dreads  the  dog,  so  that,  when  it  is 
makiiijT  „p  Its  mind  to  charge  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  barking  of  a  contemptible  little  cur 
will  clivert  it  from  its  purpose,  and  enable 
ts  intended  victim  either  to  secure  himself 
behind  a  tree,  or  to  become  the  assailant,  and 
.■i.!<,  naoiher  spcar  to  the  number  thai  are  i 
already  quivering  in  the  animal's  vast  body 


The  slaughter  of  an  elephant  by  this  mode 
of  hunting  is  always  a  long  and  a  cruel  pro- 
cess.   Even  when  the  hunters  are  furnished 
with  the  best  flre-arms,  a  number  of  wounds 
are  generally  inflicted  before  it  dies,  the  ex- 
ceptional case,  when  it  falls  dead  at  the  first 
shot,  being  very  rare  indeed.     Now,  how- 
ever powerful  may  be  the  practised  aim  of 
a  Kaffir,  and  sharp  as  may  be  his  weapon 
he  cannot  drive  it  through  the  inch-thiclc 
hide  into  a  vital  part,  and  the  consequence 
IS  that  the  poor  animal  is  literally  worried 
to  death  by  a  multitude  of  wounds,  singly 
insignificant,  but  collectively  fatal.    At  last 
the  huge  victim  falls  under  the  loss  of  blood 
and  great  are  the  rejoicings  if  it  shoulci 
happen  to  sink  down  in  its  ordinary  kneeling 
posture,  as  the  tusks  can  then  be  extracted 
with  comparative  ease,  and  the  grove  of 
spears  planted  in  its  body  can  be  drawn  out 
entire;  whereas,  when  the  elephant  falls  on 
one  side,  all  the  spears  upon  that  side  are 
shattered  to  pieces,  and  every  one  must  be 
furnished  with  a  new  shaft. 

The  first  proceeding  is  to  cut  off  the  tail, 
which  IS  valued  as  a  trophy,  and  the  next  is 
to  carve  upon  the  tusks  the  mark  of  the 
hunter  to  whom  they  belong,  and  who  is 
always  the  man  who  inflicted  the  first  wound. 
The  next  proceeding  is  to  cut  a  large  hole  in 
one  side,  into  which  a  number  of  Kaffirs 
enter,- and  busy  themselves  by  taking  out 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  animal.  The 
inner  membrane  of  the  skin  is  saved  for 
water-sacks,  which  are  made  in.  a  very  prim- 
itive manner,  a  large  sheet  of  the  membrane 
being  gathered  together,  and  a  sharp  stick 
thrust  through  the  corners.  The  heart  is 
then  taken  out,  cut  into  convenient  pieces, 
and  each  portion  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  the 
ear.  If  the  party  can  encamp  for  the  night 
on  the  spot,  they  prepare  a  royal  feast,  by 
baking  one  or  two  of  the  feet  in  the  primi- 
tive but  most  effective  oven  which  is  in  use 
not  only  in  Southern  Africa,  but  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

A  separate  oven  is  made  for  each  foot 
and  formed  as  follows:  — A  hole  is  du"  in 
the  ground,  considerably  larger  than  "the 
foot  which  is  to  be  cooked,  and  a  fire  is  built 
m  it.  As  soon  as  it  burns  up,  a  large  heap 
of  dry  wood  is  piled  upon  it,  and  suffered  to 
burn  down.  When  the  heap  is  reduced  to 
a  mass  of  glowing  asheS,  the  Kaffirs  scrape 
out  the  embers  by  means  of  a  long  pole, 
each  man  taking  his  turn  to  run  to  the  hole, 
scrape  away  until  he  can  endure  the  heat 
no  longer,  and  then  run  away  again,  leav- 
ing the  pole  for  his  successor.  The  hole 
being  freed  from  embers,  the  foot  is  rolled 
into  it,  and  covered  with  green  leaves  and 
twigs.  The  hot  earth  and  embers  are  then 
piled  over  the  hole,  and  another  great  bon- 
fire lighted.  As  soon  as  the  wood  has  en- 
tirely burned  itself  out.  thp.  nnpratinn  of 
baking  is  considered  as  complefe,  and  the 
foot  is  lifted  out  by  several  men  furnished 
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with  long  sharpened  poles.  By  means  of 
this  remarkable  oven  the  meat  is  cooked 
more  thoroughly  than  could  be  achieved  in 
any  oven  of  more  elaborate  construction, 
the  whole  of  the  tendons,  the  fat,  the  imma- 
ture bono,  and  similar  substances  being  con- 
verted into  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  the 
African  hunter  seems  to  prefer  to  all  other 
dishes,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  marrow  taken 
from  the  leg  bones  of  the  giraffe  or  eland. 

Sometimes  the  trunk  is  cut  into  thick 
slices,  and  baked  at  the  same  time  with  the 
feet.  Although  this  part  of  the  elephant 
may  not  be  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
its  flavor,  it  has,  at  all  events,  the  capability 
of  being  made  tender  by  cooking,  which  is 
by  no  means  the  case  with  the  meat  that  is 
usually  obtained  from  the  animals  which 
inhabit  Southern  Africa.  Even  the  skull 
itself  is  broken  up  for  the  sake  of  the  oily  fat 
which  fills  the  honeycomb-like  cells  which 
intervene  between  the  plates  of  the  skull. 
The  rest  of  the  meat  is  converted  into  "  bil- 
tongue,"  by  cutting  it  into  strips  and  drying 
it  in  the  sun,  as  has  already  been  described. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  Kaffirs  do  not  like  to 
leave  an  animal  until  they  have  dried  or 
consumed  the  whole  of  the  meat.  Under  the 
ready  spears  and  powerful  jaws  of  the  na- 
tives, even  an  elephant  is  soon  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  five  Kaffirs  can  eat  a  buffalo  in  "a  day 
and  a  half. 

The  sktill  and  tusks  can  generally  be  left 
on  the  spot  for  some  time,  as  the  hunters 
respect  each  other's  marks,  and  will  not,  as 
a  rule,  take  the  tusks  from  an  elephant  that 
has  been  killed  and  marked  by  another. 
The  object  in  allowing  the  head  to  remain 
untouched  is,  that  putrefaction  may  take 
place,  and  render  the  task  of  extracting  the 
tusks  eajsier  than  is  the  case  when  they  are 
taken  out  at  once.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  tusks  of  an  elephant  are  imbedded 
in  the  skull  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  length,  and  that  the  only  mode  of 
extracting  them  is  by  chopping  away  their 
thick,  bony  sockets,  which  is  a  work  ot"  much 
time  and  labor.  However,  in  that  hot  climate 
putrefaction  takes  place  very  readily,  and  by 
the  time  that  the  hunters  have  finished  the 
elephant  the  tusks  can  be  removed.  Some- 
times the  flesh  becomes  more  than  "  high," 
but  the  Kaffirs,  and  indeed  all  African  sav- 
ages, seem  rather  to  jjrefcr  certain  meats 
when  in  the  incipient  stage  of  putrefac- 
tion. 

Careless  of  the  future  as  are  the  natives  of 
Southern  Africa,  they  are  never  wasteful  of 
food,  and,  unlike  the  aborigines  of  North 
America,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  allow  the 
body  of  a  slain  animal  to  become  the  prey  of 
birds  and  beasts.  They  will  eat  in  two  days 
the  food  that  ought  to'  serve  them  for  ten, 
and  will  nearly  starve  themselves  to  death 
during  the  remaining  eight  days  of  famine, 
but  thoy  vnll  never  throw  away  anything 


that  can  by  any  possibility  be  eaten.  Even 
the  very  blood  is  not  wasted.  If  a  large 
animal,  such  as  a  rhinoceros,  be  killed,  the 
black  hunters  separate  the  ribs  from  the 
spine,  as  the  dead  animal  lies  on  its  side, 
and  by  dint  of  axe  blades,  assagai  heads,  and 
strong  arms,  soon  cut  a  large  hole  in  the 
side.  Into  this  hole  the  hunters  straight- 
way lower  themselves,  and  remove  the  intes- 
tines of  the  animal,  passing  them  to  their 
comrades  outside,  who  invert  them,  tie  up 
the  end,  and  return  them.  By  this  time  a 
great  quantity  of  blood  has  collected,  often 
reaching  above  the  ankle's  of  the  hunters. 
This  blood  they  ladle  with  their  joined  hands 
into  the  intestines,  and  so  contrive  to  make 
black  puddings  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

The  flesh  of  the  rhinoceros  is  not  very 
tempting.  That  of  an  old  animal  is  so  very 
tough  and  dry  that  scarcely  any  one  except 
a  native  can  eat  it;  and  even  th.at  of  the 
young  animal  is  only  partly  eatable  by  a 
white  man.  When  a  European  hunter  kills 
a  young  rhinoceros,  he  takes  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  it,  — namely,  the  hump,  and 
a  layer  of  fat  and  flesh  which  lies  between 
the  skin  and  the  ribs.  The  remainder  he 
abandons  to  his  native  assistants,  who  do 
not  seem  to  e»ire  very  much  whether  meat 
be  tough  or  tender,  so  long  as  it  is  meat. 
The  layer  of  fat  and  lean  on  the  ribs  is  only 
some  two  inches  in  thickness,  so  that  the 
attendants  have  the  lion's  share,  as  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned.  Quality  they  leave 
to  the  more  fastidious  taste  of  the  white 
man. 


The  intestines  of  animals  are  greatly  val- 
ued by  the  native  hunters,  who  laugh  at 
white  men  for  throwing  them  away.  They 
state  that,  even  as  food,  the  intestines  are 
the  best  parts  of  the  animal,  and  those 
Europeans  who  have  had  the  moral  courage 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  natives  kave 
always  corroborated  their  assertion.  Tlie 
readertnay  perhaps  remember  that  the  back- 
wood.smen  of  America  never  think  of  reject- 
ing these  dainty  morsels,  but  have  an  odd 
method  of  drawing  them  slowly  through  the 
fire,  and  thus  eating  them  as  fast  as  they  are 
cooked.  Moreover,  the  intestines,  as  well 
as  the  paunch,  arc  always  useful  as  water- 
vessels.  This  latter  article,  when  it  is  taken 
from  a  small  animal,  is  always  reserved  for 
cooking  purposes,  being  filled  with  scraps  of 
meat,  fat,  blood,  and  other  ingredients,  and 
then  cooked.  Scotch  travellers  have  com- 
pared this  dish  to  the  "haggis"  of  their 
native  land. 

The  illustration  opposite  represefits  the 
wild  and  animated  scene  which  accompa- 
nies the  death  of  an  elephant.  Some  two 
or  three  hours  are  supposed  to  have  elajised 
since  the  elephant  was  killed,  and  the  chief 
has  just  arrived  at  the  spot.  He  is  shown 
seated  in  the  forejjround,  his  shield  and 
assagais  stacked  behind  him.  while  his  pace 
is  holding  a  cup  of  beer,  and  two  of  his 
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chief  men  are  offering  him  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant.  In  the  middle  distance  are  seen 
the  Kafflrs  prepanng  the  oven  for  the  recnn- 
tion  of  the  elephant's  foot.  Several  men  are 
seen  engaged  in  raking  out  the  embers  from 
the  hole  shielfhng  themselves  from  the  heat 
by  leafy  branches  of  trees,  while  one  of  the 
rakei-3  has  just  left  his  post,  being  scorched 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  endurance,  and  is  in 
the  act  of  handing  over  his  pole  to  a  com- 
rade who  is  about  to  take  his  place  at  the 
nro. 

Two  more  Kafflrs  are  shown  in  the  act 
of  rolhng  the  huge  foot  to  the  oven,  and 
strips  of  the  elephant's  flesh  are  seen  sus- 
pended from  the  boughs  in  order  to  be  con- 
verted into  "biltongue."  It  is  a  rather 
remarkable  fact  that  this  simple  process  of 
ciittmg  the  meat  into  strips  and  drvino-  it 
in  the  air  has  the  effect  of  renderin<r  sev- 
eral unsavory  meats  quite  palatable,  tkkin^ 
M^vay  the  powerful  odors  which  deter  cveS 
a  Kaffir  and  much  more  a  white  man,  from 
eating  them  in  a  fresh  state. 

In    the    extreme    distance    is    seen    the 
nearly  demolished  body  of  the  elephant,  at 
which  a  couple  of  Kaffirs  are  still  at  work 
It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  after  an  ele- 
phant is  killed,  the  Kafflrs  take  verv  great 
pains  about  making  the  first  incision  into 
the  body.    The  carcass  of  the  slain  animal 
Generally  remains   on  the  ground  for  an 
hour  or  two  until  the  orders  of  the  chief 
can  be  received;  and  even  in  that  brief 
space  of  time  the  hot  African  sun  produ- 
ces a  partial  decomposition,  and  causes  the 
body  of  tl'.e  animal  to  swell  by  reason  of  the 
qimntity  of  gas  which   is  generated.    The 
Kalhr  who  takes  upon  himself  the  onerous 
task  ot  making  the  first  incision  chooses  his 
sharpest  and  weightiest  assagai,  marks  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  selects  the  best  spot 
lor  the  operation,  and  looks  carefully  round 
to  see  that  the  coast  is  clear.    Haviii"  made 
all  his  preparations,  he  hurls  his  weapon 
doep  y  into  the  body  of  the  elephant,  and 
simultaneously   leaps    aside    to    avoid    the 
result  of  the  stroke,  the  enclosed  gas  escap- 
ing with  a  loud  report,  and  pouring  out  in 
volumes  of  such  singularly  offensive  odor 
that  even  the  nostrils  of  a  Kaffir  are  not 
proof  against  it. 

I  have  more  than  once  witnessed  a  some- 
what similar  scene  when  enf'a'^ed  in  the 
pursuit  of  comparative  anatomy!  the  worst 
examp  e  being  that  of  a  lion  which  had 
been  dead  some  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
Which  was,  in  consequence,  swollen  out  of 
all  shape.    We  fastened  tightly  all  the  win- 
dows which  looke<l  upon  the  yard  in  which 
mo  body  of  the  animal  was  Iviiig,  and  held 
the  door  ready  to  be  closed  at  a  moment's 
notice     ihe    adventurous  operator  armed 
himself  with  a  knife  and  a  lighted  pipe, 
leaned  ^yell  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ani- 
mal, delivered  his  stab,  and  darted  bnoV  tn 
thti  door,  which  was  iystantly  closed.    The 


result  of  the  operation  was  very  much  like 
that  which  has  been  mentione(l  when  per- 
formed on  the  elephant,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  the  lion  was  re- 
duced to  its  ordinary  size. 

Sometimes  a  great  number  of  hunters 
unite  for  the  jpurpose  of  assailing  one  of  the 
vast  herds  of  animals  which  have  already 
been  mentioned.  In  this  instance,  they  do 
not  resort  to  the  pitfall,  but  attack  the  ani- 
nials  with  their  spears.  In  order  to  do  so 
effectually,  they  divide  themselves  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  younger  men,  and  led  by  one  or  two 
of  the  old  and  experienced  hunters,  sets  off 
toward  the  herd,  while  the  others,  armed 
with  a  large  supply  of  assagais  and  kerries, 
proceed  to  one  of  tlie  narrow  and  steep- 
sided  ravines  which  are  so  common  m 
Southern  Africa.    (See  engraving  No.  2,  p. 

The  former  party  proceed  very  cautiously 
availing  themselves  of  every  cover,  and  beint' 
very  careful  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  keep  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  herd,  until  they 
have  fairly  placed  the  animals  between 
themselves  and  the  ravine.  Meanwliile 
sentries  are  detached  at  intervals,  whose 
duty  It  IS  to  form  a  kind  of  lane  toward  the 
ravine,  and  to  prevent  the  herd  from  takinc 
a  wrong  course.  When  all  the  arrange- 
ments arc  completed,  the  hunters  boldly 
show  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  animals, 
who  immediatelv  move  forward  in  a  body  — 
not  very  fast  at  first,  because  they  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  they  are  going  to  be 
attacked.  As  they  move  along,  the  senti- 
nels show  themselves  at  either  side,  so  as  to 
direct  them  toward  the  ravine;  and  when 
the  van  of  the  herd  has  entered,  the  remain- 
der are  sure  to  follow. 

Then  comes  a  most  animated  and  stirrinc 
scene.    Knowing  that  when  the  leaders  ol 
the  herd  have  entered  the  ravine,  the  rest 
are  sure  to  follow,  the  driving  party  rushes 
forward  with  loud  yells,  beating  their  shields, 
and  terrifying  the  animals  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  dash  madly  forward  in  a  mixed 
concourse  of  antelopes,  quaggas,  giraffes,  and 
otten  a  stray  ostrich  or  two.    Thick  and  fast 
the  assagais  rain  upon  the  affrighted  animals 
as  they  try  to  rush  out  of  the  ravine,  but  when 
they  reach  the  end  they  find  their  exit  barred 
by  a  strong  party  of  huntei-s,  who  drive  them 
back  with  shouts  and  spears.     Some  of  them 
charge  boldly  at  the  hunters,  and  make  their 
escape,  while  others  rush  back  again  through 
the  kloof,  hoping  to  escape  by  the  same  way 
as  they  had  entered.    This  entrance  is  how- 
ever guarded  by  the  driving  party,  and  so  the 
wretched  animals  are  sent  backward  and  for- 
ward along  this  deadly  path  until  the  weap- 
ons of  their  assailant.s  are  exhausted,  and  the 
survivors  are  allowed  to  escape. 

These  "  kloofs  "  form  as  characteristic  fea- 
hivos  of  Southern  Africa  as  do  the  tuble 
mountains.    They  have  been  well  defined 
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as  the  re-entering  elbows  or  fissures  in  a 
range  of  liills;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 

that  the  kloof  is  mostly  clothed  with  thick 
bush,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
surrounding  country.  In  Colonel  E.  Na- 
pier's "Excursions  in  Southern  Africa," 
there  is  so  admirable  a  description  of  the 
kloof  and  the  bush  that  it  must  be  given  in 
the  language  of  the  writer,  who  has  drawn  a 
most  perfect  word-picture  of  South  African 
scenery;  — 

"The  character  of  the  South  African 
'  bush '  has  features  quite  peculiar  in  itself, 
and  sometimes  unites  —  while  strongly  con- 
trasting—  the  grand  and  sublime  with  the 
grotesque  and  ridiculous.  When  seen  afar 
from  a  commanding  elevation — the  undula- 
ting sea  of  verdure  extending  for  miles  and 
miles,  with  a  bright  sun  shining  on  a  green, 
compact,  unbroken  surface  —  it  conveys  to 
the  mind  of  a  spectator  naught  save  images 
of  repose,  peace,  and  tranquillity.  He  for- 
gets that,  like  the  hectic  bloom  of  a  fatal 
malady,  these  smiling  seas  of  verdure  often 
in  their  entangled  depths  conceal  treacher- 
ous, death-deahng  reptiles,  ferocious  beasts 
of  prey,  and  the  still  more  dangerous, 
though  no  less  crafty,  and  more  cruel 
Kaffir. 

"On  a  nearer  approach,  dark  glens  and 
gloomy  kloofs  are  found  to  fence  tlie  moun- 
tain sides.  These  often  merge  downward 
into  deep  ravines,  forming  at  their  base 
sometimes  the  bed  of  a  clear,  gurgling  brook, 
or  that  of  a  turbid,  raging  torrent,  generally 
shadowed  and  overhung  hy  abundant  vege- 
tation, in  all  the  luxuriance  of  tropical 
growth  and  profusion.  Noble  forest  trees, 
entwined  witii  creepers,  encircled  by  parasi- 
tical plants  and  with  long  gray  mantles  of 
lichen,  loosely  and  beardlike  floating  from 
their  spreading  limbs,  throw  the  '  brown 
horrors '  of  a  shadowy  gloom  o'er  the  dark, 
secluded,  Druidical-looking  dells.  But  jab- 
bering apes,  or  large,  satyr-like  baboons, 
performing  gi-otesque  antics  and  uttering 
unearthly  yells,  grate  strangely  on  the  ear, 
and  sadly  mar  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  ; 
whilst  lofty,  leafless,  and  fantastic  euphorbia, 
like  huge  candelabra,  shoot  up  in  bare  pro- 
fusion from  the  gray,  rocky  clifls,  pointing 
as  it  were  in  mockery  their  skeleton  arms 
at  the  dark  and  luxuriant  foliage  around. 
Other  plants  of  tJie  cactus  and  milky  tribes 
—of  thorny,  rugged,  or  smooth  and  fleshy 
kinds  —  stretch  forth  in  every  way  their 
bizarre,  misshapen  forms;  waving  them  to 
the  breeze,  from  yon  high,  beetling  crags,  so 
thickly  clothed  to  their  very  base  with  grace- 
ful nojebooms,  and  drooping,  palm-like  aloes; 
whose  tall,  slender,  and  naked  stems  spring 
up  from  amidst  the  dense  verdure  of  gay  and 
flowering  mimosas. 

"  Emerging  from  such  darksome  glens  to 
the  more  sunny  side  of  the  mountain's  brow, 
there  we  still  find  an  impenetrable  bush,  but 
difiering  jn  character  from  what  we  have ! 


just  described  —  a  sort  of  high,  thorny  under- 
wood, composed  chiefly  of  the  mimosa  and 
portulacacia  tribe;  taller,  thicker,  more  im- 
penetrable, and  of  more  rigid  texture  than 
even  the  tiger's  accustomed  lair  in  the  far 
depths  of  an  Indian  jungle;  but,  withal,  so 
mixed  and  mingled  with  luxuriant,  turgid, 
succulent  plants  and  parasites,  as  —  even 
during  the  dryest  weather — to  be  totally 
impervious  to  the  destroying  influence  of 
fire. 

"The  bush  is,  therefore,  from  its  impas- 
sable character,  the  Kaffir's  never-failing 
place  of  refuge,  both  in  peace  and  war.  In 
his  naked  hardihood,  he  either,  snake-like, 
twines  through  and  creeps  beneath  its 
densest  masses,  or,  shielded  with  the  kaross, 
securely  defies  their  most  thorny  and  abrad- 
ing opposition.  Under  cover  of  the  bush,  in 
war,  ne,  panther-like,  steals  upon  his  foe; 
in  peace,  upon  the  farmer's  fiock.  Secure,  in 
both  instances,  from  pursuit,  he  can  in  the 
bush  set  European  power,  European  skill, 
and  European  discipline  at  naught;  and 
hitherto,  vain  has  been  every  eflbrt  to 
destroy  by  fire  this,  his  impregnable  —  for  it 
is  impregnable  to  all  save  himself — strong- 
hold." 

After  a  successful  hunt,  such  as  has  just 
been  described,  there  are  great  rejoicings, 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  having  all  the  slaugh- 
tered game  laid  before  him,  and  giving  or- 
ders for  a  grand  hunting  dance.  The  chief, 
who  is  generally  too  fat  to  care  about 
accompanying  the  hunters,  takes  his  seat  in 
some  open  space,  mostly  the  central  enclos- 
ure of  a  kraal,  and  there,  in  company  with  a 
huge  bowl  of  beer  and  a  few  distinguished 
guests,  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  game.  Tlie 
animals  have  hardly  fallen  before  they  are 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  chief,  and  laid 
before  him.  As  each  animal  is  placed  on 
the  ground,  a  little  Kaffir  boy  comes  and 
lays  himself  over  his  body,  remaining  in  this 
position  until  the  dance  is  over.  This  curi  ■ 
ous  custom  is  adopted  from  an  idea  that  it 
prevents  sorcerers  from  throwing  tlieir 
spells  upon  the  game.  The  boys  who  are 
emiiloyed  for  this  purpose  become  greatly 
dishgured  by  the  blood  of  the  slain  ani- 
mals, but  they  seem  to  think  that  the  gory 
stains  are  ornamental  rather  than  the  re- 
verse. 

At  intervals,  the  hunting  dance  takes 
place,  the  hunters  arranging  themselves  in 
regular  lines,  advancing  and  retreating  with 
the  precision  of  trained  soldiers,  shouting, 
leaping,  beating  their  shields,  brandishing 
their  weapons,  and  working  themselves  up 
to  a  wonderful  pitch  of  excitement.  The 
leader  of  the  dance,  who  faces  them,  is,  if 
possible,  even  more  excited  than  the  men, 
and  leaps,  stamps,  and  shouts  with  an  energy 
that  seems  to  be  almost  maniacal.  Mean- 
while, the  chief  sits  still,  and  drinks  his  beer, 
and  signifies  occasionally  his  approval  of  the 
dancers. 
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LION  HUNTING. 


,  .,?'',^'''^,?  *^°?e  animals  which  the  Kaffir 
kills  for  food  there  are  others  which  he  only 
attacks  for  the  sake  of  their  trophies,  such 
as  the  skin,  claws,  and  teeth.    The  mode 
adopted  in  assailing  the  fierce  and  active 
beasts,  such  as  the  lion,  is  very  remarkable, 
i-ach  man  furnishes  himself,  m  addition  to 
lis  usual  weapons,  with  an  assagai,  to  the 
but-end  ot  which  is  attached  a  large  bunch 
of  ostrich  feathers,  looking  very  much  like 
the  feather  brushes  with  which  ladies  dust 
delicate  furniture.    They  then  proceed  to 
the  spot  where  the  lion  is  to  be  found,  and 
spread   themselves  so  as  to  make  a  circle 
round  him.    The  lion  is  at  first  rather  dis- 
quieted at  this  proceeding,  and,  accordiuir 
to  his  usual  custom,  tries  to  slip  off  unseen 
When  however,  he  finds  that  he  cannot  do 
so,  and  that  the  ciiole  of  enemies  is  closing 
on  him,  he  becomes  angry,  turns  to  bay,  and 
with  menacing  growls  announces  his  in- 
tention of  punishing  the  intruders   on  his 
domain.    One  of  them  then  comes  forward 
and  incites  the  lion  to  charge  him,  and  as 
soon  as  the  animal's  attention  is  occupied  by 
one  object,  the  hunters  behind  him  advance 
and  hurl  a  shower  of  assagais  at  him.    With 
a  terrible  roar  the  lion  springs  at  the  bold 
challenger,  who  sticks  his  plumed  assagai 
into  the  ground,  leaping  at  the  same  time  to 
one  side.    In  his  rage  and  pain,  the  lion 
does  not  at  the  moment  comprehend  the 
deception,  and  strikes  with  his  mighty  paw 
at  the  bunch  of  ostrich  plumes,  which  he 
takes  for  the  feather-decked   head  of  his 
assailant.    Finding  himself  baffled,  he  turns 
round  and  leaps  on  the  nearest  hunter,  who 
repeats  the  same  process;  and  as  at  every 
turn    the    furious    animal    receives    fresh 
wounds,  he  succumbs  at  last  to  his  foes. 

It  IS  seldom  that  in  such  an  affray  the 

hunters  come  off  scathless.    The  least  hes- 

nation  in  planting  the  plumed  spear  and 

leaping    aside    entails    the  certainty  of  a 

severe  wound,  and  the  probability  of  death. 

iJut,  as  the  Kafhrs  seldom  engage  in  such  a 

hunt  without  the  orders  of  tfieTr  chief"  and 

are  perfectly  aware  that  failure  to  execute 

his  commands   is  a  capital   offence,  it   is 

better  for  them  to  run  the  risk  of  bein<^ 

swiftly  killed  by  the  lion's  paw  than  ci  ueuf 

beaten  to  death  by  the  king's  executioneiu 

-that  sanguinary  monarch,  Din^an    used 

ordf  T"^.  to  (end    a  detachment'  wl  h 

0  ders  t^  catch  a  lion  alive,  md  bring  it  to 

inm.     They    executed    this    extraordinary 

order  much  in    the  same  manner  as  S 

XpI  rii'^"-^  "«  weapons  but  their 
Jiields  and  kernes,  and,  as  soon  as  the  lion 
wa.  mduced  to  charge,  the  bold  warriors 

bers  tSrff ^"'"'/Pr  ''™  •"  «»^h  num. 
Z^hrl^^JY-^  ^^'""^y  overwhelmed  him, 
and  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  Din- 
gau,  bound  and  gagged,  though  still  furious  I 
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with  rage,  and  without  a  wound.  Of  course 
several  soldiers  loiit  their  lives  in  the  assault' 
but  neither  their  king  nor  their  comrades' 
seemed  to  think  that  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  had  been  done. 
Un  one  occasion,  Dingan  condescended  to 
play  a  practical  joke  upon  his  soldiers 

A  traveller  had  gone  to  see  him,  and  had 
turned  loose  his  horse,  which  was  ouietlv 
grazing  at  a  distance.    At  that  time  liorses 
fiad  not  been  introduced  among  the  Kaffirs 
and  many  of  the  natives  had  never  even 
seen  such  an  animal  as  a  horse.     It  so 
happened    that    among    the    soldiers    that 
surrounded   Dingan  were  some  who    had 
come  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  and 
who  were  totally  unacquainted  with  horses 
Dingan  called  them  to  him,  and  pointing  to 
the  distant  horse,  told  them  to  bring  him 
that  lion  ahve.    They  instantly  started  off 
and,  as  usual,  one  stood  in  advance  to  temnt 
the  animal  to  charge,  while  the  others  closed 
m  UDon  the  supposed  lion,  in  order  to  seize 
It  wlien  It  hacf  made  its  leap.    They  soon 
discovered  their  mistake,  and  came  back 

thd  "c7iilf7  ^°''"^^'  ^^  "'^  ^'■''''*  "^^"S^'t  of 
Tlie  buffalo  is,  however,  a  more  terrible 
foe  than  the  lion  itself,  as  it  will  mostly  take 
the  initiative,  and  attack  before  its  presence 
is  suspected.  Its  habit  of  living  in  the 
densest  and  darkest  thicket  renders  it  a 
peculiarly  dangerous  animal,  as  it  will  dash 
trom  Its  concealment  upon  any  unfortunate 
man  who  happens  to  pass  near  its  lair-  and 
aa  Its  great  Aveight  and  enormously  solid 
horns  enable  it  to  rush  through  the  bush 
much  faster  than  even  a  Kaffir  can  gl  de 

smal  chance  of  escape.    Weapons  are  but 

U.  ^rll!l'f  "^1'"°  ""  '^•'"■'^'^  ^«  *"  question,  as 
fa  armed  front  is  scarcely  pervious  to  a  rifle 
ball,  and  pewectly  impregnable  against  such 
weapons  s^  the  "Kaffir's  spear,  and  the  sud- 
denness  of  the  attack  gives  but  little  time 
for  escape. 

As  the  Kaffirs  do  not  particularly  care  for 
its  flesh,  though  of  course  they  will  eat  it 
when  they  can  get  nothing  better,  they  will 
hunt  the  animal  for  the  sake  of  its  hide 
from  which  they  make  the  strongest  possible 
leather.  The  hide  is  so  tough  "that  except 
at  close  quarters,  a  bullet  which  has  not 
been  hardened  by  the  admixture  of  s  -ne 
other  metal  will  not  penetrate  it.  Some- 
times the  Kaflir  engages  very  unwillingly 
in  war  with  this  dangerous  beast,  being 
l?nnnf«  "i^^J.^^^f^^^^^n  passing  near  its 
haunts.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
man  makes  for  the  nearest  tree,  and  if  he 
can  find  time  to  ascend  it  he  is  safe  from  the 
ferocious  brute,  who  would  only  be  too  glad  to 

his  body  to  a  jelly  by  trampling  on  him. 
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AGKICULTURE. 
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As  by  the  chase  the  Kaffirs  obtain  the 
greater  part  of  their  animal  food,  so  by  agri- 
culture they  procure  the  chief  part  of  their 
vegetable  nourishment.  Tlie  task  of  provi- 
ding food  is  divided  between  the  two  sexes, 
the  women  not  being  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  hunt,  nor  to  meddle  witli  the  cows, 
while  tlie  men  will  not  contaminate  their 
warrior  hands  with  the  touch  of  an  agricul- 
tural implement.  They  have  no  objection 
to  use  edge-tools,  such  as  the  axe,  and  will 
cut  down  the  trees  and  brushwood  which 
may  be  in  the  way  of  cultivation;  but  they 
will  not  carry  a  single  stick  off  the  ground, 
nor  help  the  women  to  dig  or  clear  the  soil. 
When  a  new  kraal  is  built,  the  inhab- 
itai;ts  look  out  for  a  convenient  spot  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  where  they  may 
cultivate  the  various  plants  that  form  the 
staple  of  Soutli  African  produce.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  ground  is  of  two  kinds,  namely, 
bush  and  open  ground,  the  former  being 
the  more  fertile,  and  the  latter  requiring 
less  trouble  in  cleiiring.  The  experienced 
agriculturist  invariably  prefers  the  former, 
although  it  costs  him"  a  little  more  labor  at 
first,  and  although  the  latter  is  rather  more 
inviting  at  first  sight.  This  favorable  im- 
pression soon  vanishes  upon  a  closer  in- 
spection, for,  as  a  general  rule,  where  it  is 
not  sandy,  it  is  baked  so  hard  by  the  sun 
that  a  plougli  would  have  no  chance  against 
it,  and  even  the  heavy  picks  witli  which  the 
women  work  cannot  make  an  impression 
without  much  labor.  Moreover,  it  requires 
much  more  water  than  is  supplied  from 
natural  sources,  and,  even  when  well  moist- 


ened, is  not  very  remarkable  for  its  fertility. 
Bush  land  is  of  a  far  better  quality,  and  is 
prepared  for  agriculture  as  follows:  — 

The  men  set  to  work  with  their  little 
axes,  and  chop  down  all  the  underwood  and 
small  trees,  leaving  the  women  to  drag  the 
fallen  branches  out  of  the  space  intended 
for  the  field  or  garden.  Large  trees  they 
cannot  fell  with  their  imperfect  instru- 
ments, and  so  they  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  cutting  off  as  many 
branches  as  possible,  and  then  bringing  the 
tree  down  by  means  of  fire.  The  small  trees 
and  branches  that  are  felled  are  generally 
arranged  round  the  garden,  so  as  to  form 
a  defence  against  the  numerous  enemies 
which  assail  the  crops.  The  task  of  build- 
ing this  fence  belongs  to  the  men,  and  when 
they  have  completed  it  their  part  of  tlie 
work  is  done,  and  they  leave  the  rest  to  the 
women. 

Furnished  with  the  heavy  and  clumsy 
hoe,  the  woman  breaks  up  the  ground  by 
sheer  manual  labor,  and  manages,  in  her 
curious  fashion,  to  combine  digging  and 
sowing  in  one  operation.  Besides  her  pick, 
laid  over  her  shoulder,  and  possibly  a  bi-'y 
slung  on  her  back,  slie  carries  to  the  field  a 
large  basket  of  seed  balanced  on  her  hcJid. 
When  she  arrives  at  the  scene  of  her 
labors,  she  begins  by  scattering  the  seed 
broadcast  over  the  ground,  and  then  pecks 
up  the  earth  with  her  hoe  to  a  depth  of 
some  three  or  four  inches.  The  larger 
roots  and  grass  tufts  are  then  picked  out  by 
hand  and  removed,  but  the  smaller  are 
not  considered  worthy  (#  special  attention. 
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WATCH-TOWERS  AND  THEIR  USES. 
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This  constitutes  the  operation  of  sowing 
and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  a  mixwl 
orop  of  corn  and  weet]  shoots  up.  When 
both  are  about  a  moul  i  old,  the  ground  is 
again  hoed,  and  the  weeds  are  then  pulled 
up  and  destroyed.  Owing  to  the  very  im- 
perfect mode  of  cultivation,  the  soil  ijrodu- 
CL's  uncertain  results,  the  corn  comin-'  un 
thickly  and  rankly  in  some  spots,  whiFe  in 
others  not  a  blade  cf  corn  has  miule  its 
appcaraiitje.  When  the  Katlir  chooses  the 
open  ground  for  his  garden,  he  does  not 
always  trouble  iiimself  to  build  a  fence,  but 
contents  himself  with  marking  out  and  sow- 
ing a  patch  of  ground,  trusting  to  good  for- 
tune that  it  may  not  bo  devastated  by  the 
numerous  foes  with  which  a  Kaffir's  gai-den 
IS  sure  to  bo  infested, 

p'"''*'' .^.•'^'"':  ^fiGma  to  have  very  little  idea 
ot  artificial  irrigation    and  none  at  all   of 
renovating  the  ground  by  manure.    Irriga- 
tion he  leaves  to  the.  natural  showers,  and 
lioyond  paying  a  professional  "rain-maker" 
to  charm  the  clouds  ibr  him,  he  takes  little, 
It  any,  trouble  about  this  important  branch 
ot    agriculture.    As    to  manuring   soil    lie 
IS  totally  ignorant  of  such  a  proceeding, 
although  the  herds  of  cattle  which  are  kept 
111  every  kraal  would  enable  him  to  render 
his    cultivated    laud    marvellously    fertile, 
Iho  fact  is,  land  is  so  plentiful  that  when 
one  patch  of  it  is  exhausted  he  leaves  it 
and  goes  to  another;  and  for  this  reason! 
abandoned  gardens  are  very  common,  their 
position  being  marked  out  by  remnants  of 
the  fence   which  encircled    them,  and   by 
the    surviving    maize  or   pumpkin    iilants 
wliicli  have  contrived  to  maintain  an  un- 
assisted existence. 

Four  or  five  gardens  are  often  to  be  seen 
round  a  kraal,  each  situated  so  as  to  suit 
some  particular  plant.     Various  kinds  of 
crops  are  cultivated  by  the  KafHrs,  the  prin- 
cipal being  maize,   millet,  pumpkins,  and 
a  kind  of  spurious  sugar-cane  in  great  use 
throughout  Southern  Africa,  and  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  "  sweet  reed,"    The 
two  former  constitute,  however,  the  neces- 
sanes  ot  life,  the  latter  belonging  rather  to 
the  class  of  luxuries.    Tlie  maize,  or,  as  it 
IS  popularly  called  when  the  pods  are  sev- 
ered from  the  stem,  "  mealies,"  is  the  verv 
stair  of  life  to  a  Kaffir,  as  it  ie  from  the 
mealies  that  is  made  the  thick  porridf^e  on 
which  the  Kaffir  cbiefly  lives.    If  an  Euro- 
pean hire  a  Kaffir,  whether  as  guide  ser- 
vant, or  hunter,  he  is  obliged  to  supply  him 
with  a  stipulated  quantity  of  food,  of  which 
the  mai:.e  forms  the  chief  ingredient.    In- 
deed, so  long  as  the  native'  of  Southern 
Africa  can  get  plenty  of  porridge  and  sour 
mi  k,  he  IS  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  lot. 
Wlien  npo,  the  ears  of  maize  are  removed 
from  the  stem,  the  leafy  envelope  is  stripped 
Oft  and  they  are  hung  in  pairs  over  sticks 
untii  they  are  drv  enough  to  bo  taken  +« 
the  storehouse. 


A  watch-tower  is  generallv  constructed 
m  these  gardens,  especially  if  they  are  of 
considerable    size.      The    tower    is    useful 
for  two   reasons:    it    enables   the  watcher 
to    see    to    a    considerable    distance,    and 
acts  as  a  protection  against  the  wild  boars 
and  other  enemies  which  are  apt  to  devas- 
tate   the    gardens,    especially    if   they  are 
not  guarded  by  a  fence,  or  if  the   fence 
should  bo  damaged.     If  the  spot  be  un- 
fenced,  a  guard  is  kcspt  on  it  day  and  night 
but  a  proi)erly  defended  garden  needs   no 
night  watchers  except  in  one  or  two  weeks 
of  the  year.    The  watch-tower  is  very  sim- 
ply made.    Four  stout  poles  .are  fixed  firmly 
in   the  ground,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
poles  are  lashed  to  their  tojjs,  so  as  to  make 
a  flat  platform.    A  small  hut  is  built  on  part 
of  the  platform  as  a  protection  against  the 
weather,  so  that  the  inmate  can  watch  the 
field  while  gnsconced  in  the  hut,  and,  if  any 
furred  or  feathered  robbers  come  within  its 
precincts,  can  run  out  on  the  pkitform  and 
frighten  them  away  by  shouts  and  waving 
of  arms.     The  space  between  the  platform 
and  ground  is  wattled  on  three  sides,  leav- 
ing the  fourth  open.    The  object  of  this 
wattling  is  twofold.    In  the  first  place,  the 
structure  is  rendered  more  secure;  and  in 
the  second,  the  inmate  of  the   tower  can 
make  a  fire  and  cook  food  without  being 
inconvenienced  by  the  wind. 

The  task  of  the  fields  is  committed  to  the 
women  and  young  girls,  the  men  thinking 
such  duties  beneath   them.      In    order  to 
keep  off  the  birds  from  the  newly  sprouted 
corn  blades,  or  from  the  just  ripening  grain, 
a  very  ingenious  device   is  employed,    A 
great   number    of   tall,  slender    posts    are 
stuck  at  intervals    all    over    the   piece    of 
land,  and  strings  made  of  bark  are  led  from 
])ole  to  pole,  all  the  ends  being  brought  to 
the  top  of  the  watch-tower,  where  they  are 
firmly  tied.    As  soon  aa  a  flock  of  birds 
alight  on  the  field,  the  girl  in  charge  of  the 
tower  pulls  the  strings  violently,  which  sets 
them  all  vibrating  up  and  down,  and  so  the 
birds  are  frightened,  and  fly  away  to  another 
spot,    A  system  almost  identical  with  this 
IS  employed  both  in  the  Chin(>se  and  .Japa- 
nese empires,  and  the  complicated  arrange- 
ment of  poles  and  strings,  and  the  central 
watch-tower,  is  a  favorite  subject  for  illus- 
tration in  the  rude  but  graphic  prints  which 
both  nations  produce  with  such  fertility. 

The  enemies  of  the  cornfield  are  innu- 
merable. There  are,  in  the  first  place,  hosts 
of  winged  foes,  little  birds  and  insects, 
which  cannot  be  prohibited  from  entering, 
and  can  only  be  driven  away  when  thev 
have  entered.  Then  there  are'  certain  mein- 
bers  of  the  monkey  tribes,  notably  the 
babcJons,  or  chacmas,  which  care  very  little 
more  for  a  fence  than  do  the  ^ birds,  and 
which,  if  they  find  climl)ing  the  fence  too 
troublesome,  can  generally  iusiniiatc  them- 
selves through  its  interstices.    This   cun- 
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ning  and  nctivo  animal  in  at  timen  too  clever 
oven  lor  this  Kafllr,  and  will  succeed  in 
stealinj?  unobserved  into  his  garden,  and  car- 
ryiux  oil'  llio  choicest  of  the  croim.  What- 
ever a  man  will  eat  a  chacma  will  eat,  and 
the  creature  knows  as  well  as  the  man  when 
the  croj)H  are  in  the  best  order.  Whether 
the  garden  contain  maize,  millet,  j)umpkins, 
sweet  reed,  or  fruits,  the  chacma  is  sure  to 
select  the  best;  and  even  when  the  animals 
are  detected,  and  chased  out  of  the  garden. 
It  is  very  annoying  to  the  proprietor  to  see 
them  go  olV  with  a  quantity  of  H\nA\,  besides 
tlie  amount  which  tiiev  have  eaten. 

The  ordinary  food  of  th(,  chacma  is  a  plant 
called  Babiana,  from  the  use  which  tlie 
baboons  make  of  it.  It  is  a  subterrnnean 
root,  which  has  the  ^iroperty  of  being  always 
flill  of  watery  juice  m  the  (Iryest  weather,  so 
that  it  is  of  incalculable  value  to  travellers 
who  have  not  a  largo  supply  of  water  with 
them,  or  who  find  that  the  regular  fountains 
are  dried  ^p.  Many  Kaffirs  keep  tame 
chacmas  which  they  have  captured  v.'hen 
very  young,  and  which  have  scarcely  seen 
any  of  their  own  kind.  These  animals  are 
very  useful  to  the  Kaffirs,  for,  if  they  come 
upon  a  j)lant  or  a  fruit  which  they  do  not 
know,  they  offer  it  to  the  baboon;  and  if  he 
eats  it,  they  know  that  it  is  suitable  for 
human  consumption. 

On  their  journeys  the  same  animal  is  very 
useful  in  discovering  water,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  babiana  roots,  which  supply  a  modicum 
of  moisture  to  the  system,  and  serve  to  sup- 
port life  until  water  is  reached.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  baboon  takes  the 
lead  of  the  party,  being  attached  to  a  long 
rope,  and  allowed  to  run  about  as  it  likes. 
When  it  comes  to  a  root  of  babiana,  it  is 
held  back  until  the  precious  vegetable  can 
be  taken  entire  out  of  the  ground,  but,  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  animal  to  further 
exertions,  it  is  allowed  to  eat  a  root  now  and 
then.  The  search  for  water  is  conducted  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  wretched  baboon  is 
intentionalljr  kept  without  drink  until  it  is 
half  mad  with  thirst,  and  is  then  led  by  a 
cord  as  before  mentioned.  It  proceeds  with 
great  caution,  standing  occasionally  on  its 
hind  legs  to  sniff  the  breeze,  and  looking  at 
and  smelling  every  tuft  of  grass.  By  what 
signs  the  animal  is  guided  no  one  can  even 
conjecture;  but  if  water  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood the  baboon  is  sure  to  find  it.  So,  al- 
though this  animal  is  an  inveterate  foe  of 
the  field  and  garden,  it  is  not  without  its 
uses  to  man  when  its  energies  are  rightly 
directed. 

If  the  gardens  or  fields  should  happen  to 
he  near  the  river  side,  there  is  no  worse  foe 
for  them  than  the  hippopotamus,  which  is 
only  too  glad  to  exchange  its  ordinary  food 
for  the  rich  banquet  which  it  finds  in  culti- 
vated grounds.  If  a  single  hippopotamus 
should  once  succeed  in  getting  into  a  gar- 
den, a  tcrx'iblc  dcstrucLiuu  to  the  crop  takes 


place.  In  the  first  placo^  the  animal  can 
consume  an  almost  illimitable  amount  of 
green  food  ;  and  when  it  gets  among  such 
danties  as  cornfields  and  pumpkin  patches, 
it  indulges  its  appetite  inordinately.  More- 
over, it  damages  more  than  it  eats,  ns  its 
l)road  feet  and  short  thick  legs  trample 
their  way  tlirough  the  crons.  The  track  of 
any  large  animal  would  l)e  injurious  to  a 
standing  crop,  but  that  of  the  hipjioiiotannis 
is  doubly  so,  because  the  legs  of  either  side 
are  so  wide  apart  tliat  the  animal  makes  a 
double  track,  one  l)eing  made  with  tlie  feet 
of  the  right  side,  and  the  other  with  those 
of  the  left. 

Against  these  heavy  and  voracious  foes,  a 
fence  would  be  of  little  avail,  as  the  hippo- 
liotamus  could  force  its  way  through  the 
barrier  without  injury,  thanks  to  its  thick 
hide.  The  owner  of  the  field  therefore 
encloses  it  within  a  tolerably  deep  ditch, 
and  furthermore  defends  the  ditch  by 
pointed  stakes  ;  so  that,  if  a  hippopotamus 
did  happen  to  fall  into  the  trench,  it  would 
never  come  out  again  alive.  A  similar 
defence  is  sometimes  made  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  elephants.  Those  animals  do 
not  often  take  it  into  their  heads  to  attack  a 
garden  in  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations; 
bnt  when  they  do  so,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
stop  them,  except  by  such  an  obstacle  as  a 
ditch.  Even  the  ordinary  protection  of  a 
fence  and  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations 
is  worthless,  when  a  number  of  elephants 
choose  to  make  an  inroad  upon  some  field; 
and,  unless  the  whole-  popidation  turns  out 
of  the  kraal  and  uses  all  means  at  their  com- 
mand, the  animals  will  carry  out  their  plans. 
The  elephant  alw.ays  chooses  the  night  for 
his  marauding  expeditions,  so  that  the 
defenders  of  the  croi)8  have  double  disad- 
vantages to  contend  against.  One  weapon 
which  they  use  against  the  elephant  is  a 
very  singular  one.  They  have  an  idea  that 
the  animal  is  terrified  at  the  shrill  cry  of  an 
infant,  and  as  soon  as  elephants  approach  a 
kraal,  all  the  children  are  whi]iped,  in  hojics 
that  the  elephants  may  be  dismayed  at  the 
universal  clamor,  and  leave  the  spot. 

Antelopes  of  various  kinds  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  young  corn  blades,  and,  if 
the  field  be  without  a  fence,  are  sure  to 
come  in  numbers,  and  nibble  every  green 
shoot  down  to  the  very  ground.  Near  the 
bush  the  buffalo  is  scarcely  less  injurious, 
and  more  dangerous  to  meddle  with;  and 
even  the  porcupine  is  capable  of  working 
much  damage,  Tlie  wild  swine,  however, 
are  perhaps  the  worst,  because  the  most  con- 
stant invaders,  of  the  garden.  Even  a  fence 
is  useless  against  them,  unless  it  be  perfect 
throughout  its  length,  for  the  pigs  can  force 
themselves  through  a  wonderfully  small  ap- 
erture, owing  to  their  wedge-shaped  head, 
while  their  thick  and  tough  skins  enable 
them  to  push  their  way  through  thorns  and 
spikes  Without  sufTering  any  damage. 
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,   T'^®  '  P'l?«.    afl  the  wild  swine  are  popu- 
larly called,  always  come  from  the  bush- 
and   when  sovoral  kraals  are  built  near  a 
bush,  the  chiefs  of  each  kraal  Hgreo  to  make 
a  teiujo  Irom  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  shut 
out  the  pigs  from  all  the  cultivated  land. 
IhiH  fence  is  a  very  useful  editloe,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  has  a  very  ludicrous  ivspect 
to  an  European.    The  reader  has  already 
been   told   that  the   Kadlr  cannot  draw  a 
straight    line,  much  less  build  a  straight 
lenee ;    and   the  consequonco   is,   that    the 
builders  continually  find  that  the  fence  is 
assumin^T  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle 
in  orie  direction,  and  then  try  to  correct  the 
error  by  making  a  segment  of  a  circle  in  the 
opposite  direction,  thus  making  the  fence 
very  much  larger  than  is  necessary,  and  liv- 
ing themselves  a  vast  amount  of  needless 
trouble. 

As  to  the  winged  enemies  of  the  garden 
many  modes  of  killing  them  or  driving  them' 
away  are  employed.  One  method  for  fright- 
ening birds  has  already  been  described,  and 
IS  tolerably  useful  when  the  corn  is  youn<' 
and  green;  but  when  it  is  ripe,  the  birds  are 
much  too  busy  to  be  deterred  by  such  flimsy 
devices,  and  continue  to  eat  the  corn  in 
8j)ito  of^he  shaking  strings.  Under  such 
circumstances,  war  is  declared  against  the 
birds,  and  a  number  of  Kafflrs  surround  the 
enclosure,  each  being  furnished  with  a  num- 
ber of  knob-kerries.  A  stone  is  then  flung 
into  the  corn  for  the  purpose  of  startlin<J 
the  birds,  and  as  they  rise  in  a  dense  flock 
a  shower  of  kerries  is  rained  upon  them 
every  side.    As  every  missile  is  sure 
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until  1829,  and  that  thoy  wore  sent  by  the 
supernatural  power  of  Hotshangaiia,  a  (thief 
in  the  Delagoa  district,  whom  'i'obaka  at- 
tacked and  by  whom  the  Zulu  warriors 
were  defeated,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tloned  on  page  124.  The  whole  story  was 
to  d  to  j\Ir.  .Shooter,  who  narrates  it  in  the 
following  words:  — 

"  When  they  had  reached  Sotshangana's 
country,  the  Zulus  were  in  great  want  of 
food,  and  a  detachment  of  them  coming  to 
a  deserted  kraal,  began,  as  usual,  to  search 
tor  It.  In  so  doing,  they  discovered  some 
lar^e  baskets,  used  for  storing  corn,  and 
tlieir  hungry  stomachs  rejoiced  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  meal.  Jlut  when  a  famished  war- 
rior impatiently  removed  the  cover  f\-om 
one  of  them,  out  rushed  a  multitude  of  in- 
sects, and  the  anticipated  feast  flew  about 
their  ears.  Astonishment  seized  the  host 
for  they  never  beheld  such  an  aiiparilion 


from 

to  go  into  the  flock,  and  as  each  Ka  fir  con- 
trives to  hurl  four  or  five  before  uhe  birds 
can  get  out  of  range,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the  slaughter  is  very  great.    Tolmka 
who  was  not  above  directing  the  minutifB  of 
domestic  life,  as  well  as  of  leading  armies 
subsidizing  nations,  and  legislating  for  an 
empire,  ordered  that  the  birds  should  bo  con- 
tinually attacked  throughout  his  dominions- 
and,  though  ho  did  not  succeed  in  killing 
thein  all,  yet  he  thinned  their  numbers  ,so 
greatly,  that  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
lite  the  graminivorous  birds  had  become 
scarce  instead  of  invading  the  fields  in  vast 
flocks. 

Locusts,  the  worst  of  the  husbandman's 
enemies,  could  not  be  extirpated, 'and,  in- 
deed, the  task  of  even  thinning  their  num- 
bers appeared  impracticable.  The  only 
plan  that  seems  to  have  the  least  success 
IS  that  of  burning  a  Large  heap  of  grass, 
sticks,  and  leaves  well  to  windward  of  the 
behls,  as  soon  as  the  locusts  are  seen  in  the 
distance.  These  insects  always  fly  with 
the  wind,  and  when  they  find  a  tract  of  coun- 
try covered  with  smoke,  they  would  natu- 
rally pass  on  until  they  found  a  spot  which 
wa-s  not  defiled  with  smoke,  and  ^on  wic 

vpl'^'f  l'"*""-  .^"^  '^  «^"1   that  locusts 
were  not  known  m   the  Zulu  territories 


before;  every  man  asked  his  neighbor,  but 
none  could  '  tell  its  quality  or  name.'    One 
of  their  number  at  la«t  throw  some  light  on 
the  mystery.    Ho  had  seen  the  insects  in 
Alakazana's  country,  and  perhaps  he  told 
his  wandering  companions  that  they  had 
been  collected    for    food.    But   they  soon 
learned  this  from  the  people  of  the  kraal 
who  had  only  retired  to  escape  the  enemy' 
and  whose  voices  were  heard  from  a  nei<'h- 
bonng  rock.    In  no  case  would  the  ftrgi- 
tives  have  been  likely  to  spare  their  lungs, 
since  they  could  rail  and  boast  and  threaten 
with  imininity;   but  when  they  saw  that 
their  food  was  in  danger,  thoy  lifted  up 
their  voices  with  desperate  energy,  and  ut- 
tered the  terrible  threat  that  if  the  invaders 
ate  their  locusts,  others  should  follow  them 
home,  and  carr3'  famine  in  thiur  train.    The 
Zulus  were  too  hungry  to  heed  the  woe  or 
to  be  very  discriminating  in  the  choice  of 
victuals,  and  the   locusts  were  devoured 
JJut  when  the  army  returned  home,  the 
f  ?i',^*^^  appeared,  and  the  threatening  was 
tulnlled. ' 

How  locusts,  the  destroyers  of  food,  are 
converted  into  food,  and  become  a  benefit 
instead  of  a  curse  to  mankind,  will  be  seen 
in  the  next  cliapter. 

As  to  the  fruits  of  this  country,  they  are 
tolerably  numerous,  the  most  valued  beinfr 
the  banana,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
royal  fruit ;  a  Kaffir  monarch  having  laid 
cl.aim  to  .all  bananas,  and  forced  his  subjects 
to  allow  him  to  take  his  choice  before "thev 
touched  the  fruit  themselves.  In  some  fa- 
vored districts  the  banana  grows  to  a  "-rcat 
size,  a  complete  bunch  being  a  heavy'^load 
for  a  man. 

Next  in  importance  to  food  for  man  is 
forage  for  cattle,  and  this  is  generally  found 
in  groat  abundance,  so  that  the  grazin"  of 
a  herd  costs  their  owner  nothing  but  the 
trouble  of  driving  his  cattle  to  and  from  the 
grass  land.  In  this,  as  in  other  hot  cnnn- 
tries,  the  grass  grows  with  a  rapidity  and 
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luxufianco  Ihnt  toinlH  to  mako  It  Uw  rank 
for  ciitthi  to  t'lit.  WluMi  it  llrxt  springs  up, 
it  is  urtH'ti,  Mwwt,  ami  tondor;  Ijutwluuilt 
hoH  rcaclii!(l  a  toU'riil)lo  l«'n«ll»  it  bocoiuos  so 
IuuhIi  tiiut  llio  ciittlci  cnn  liardly  ifivt  it.  Tlio 
Kalllr,  thcrcl'itn',  adopts  a  piaii  l)y  wliich 
lio  obtains  as  iiuicli  f'nsli  ^rass  iw  lie  likes 
tliroUijiioiit  tli(>  noasoii. 

Wluiii  a  patcli  of  grass  lias  i)ocn  fod  upon 
as  lon«  as  it  can  furnisli  nourisluncnt  to  the 
cattle,  the  Kaflir  marks  out  anolhtr  ftieding- 
placo.  At  nifjrlit,  when  the  cattle  are  sal'ely 
penned  within  the  kraal,  the  Kallir  ),'<><'»  "Ut 
with  a  flrchnind,  and,  when  he  has  j^one 
well  to  windward  of  the  spot  which  he 
means  to  clear,  he  sets  tire  to  the  dry  grass. 
At  (Irst,  the  tlame  creeps  but  slowly  on,  but 
it  gradually  increases  both  i"i  s|)ee<l  and 
o.<ctent,  and  sweeps  over  the  plain  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  wind.  On  level  ground,  the  tiro 
marches  in  a  tolerably  straight  line,  an(i  is 
of  nearly  uniform  height,  except  when  it 
happens  to  seize  ui)on  a  clump  of  busbes, 
when  it .  sends  bright  spires  of  tlame  far 
into  the  sky.  JJut  when  it  reaches  the 
busli-clad  lulls,  the  spectacle  becomes  im- 
posing. ( )n  rushes  the  mass  of  tlame,  climb- 
ing the  liill  with  fearful  strides,  roaring 
like  myriads  of  Hags  rufllcd  in  the  breeze, 
and  devouring  in  its  progress  every  jiarticlc 
of  vegetation.  Not  an  inhabitant  of  the 
bush  or  plain  can  withstand  its  progress, 
and  the  fire  confers   this  benefit  on  tJio 


nntiven,  that  it  dustroyi)  the  siiakcfi  and 
the  slow-moving  reptiU!s,  while  the  swifter 
antelopes  'ire  able  to  escape. 

When  the  lire  has  done  its  work,  the 
tract  over  which  it  has  passed  i)r(scnts  a 
most  dismal  Hi)ectacle,  the  wliole  soil  licliig 
bare  and  black,  and  the  only  sign  of  former 
vegetation  l)eing  an  occasional  stump  of  a 
tree  which  the  tlames  had  not  entlrclv  con- 
sumed. Hut,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  won- 
derfully  vigorous  life  of  the  herbage  begins 
to  assert  itself,  especially  if  a  shower  of 
rain  should  hapjien  to  fall.  Dedicate!  green 
blades  show  their  slender  points  through 
the  blackened  covering,  and  in  a  sbort'time 
the  wliolc  tract  is  covered  with  a  mantle  of 
luiiform  tender  green.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  fresh  green  of  the 
young  blades,  as  they  are  boldly  contrasted 
with  the  deep  black  hue  of  the  ground.  The 
nearest  apjiroaeh  to  it  is  the  singularly  lieau- 
tiful  tint  of  our  hedgerows  in  early  sjirhig 
—  a  tint  as  fleeting  as  it  is  lovely.  The 
charred  ashes  of  the  burned  grass  form  an 
a<lmirable  top-dressing  to  the  new  grnss, 
which  springs  uj)  witb  marvellous  rapidity, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  affords  pasture  to 
the  cattle.  The  Kaflir  is,  of  course,  careful 
not  to  burn  too  much  at  once;  but  J)y  select- 
ing different  spots,  and  burning  them  in  reg- 
ular succession,  he  is  able  to  give  bis  Iks 
lovod  cows  fi-esh  pasturage  throughout  the 
year. 
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CIIAPl'ER  XV. 


FOOD. 
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pun  and  hunting-field,  ancr  how  they  pro 
cure  vegetable  food  by  cultivating  the  soil. 
We  will  next  proceed  to  the  various  kinds 
ot  food  used  by  the  Kaflirs,  and  to  the 
method  by  which  they  cook  it.  Man,  accord- 
ing to  a  familmr  saying,  has  been  defined  as 
par  excellence  tlio  cooking  animal,  and  we 
shall  always  find  that  the  various  modes  used 
"1  m;opanng  food  are  equally  characteristic 
and  interesting. 

The  staff  of  life  to  a  Kaffir  is  grain,  whether 
maize  or  millet,  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  careful 
grinding,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  oatmeal  porridi|e  of  Scotland.  When  a 
woman  has  to  cook  a  dinner  for  her  Iius- 
lifind  she  goes  to  one  of  the  grain  stores, 
and  takes  out  a  sufficient  quantity  of  either 
maize  or  millet,  the  former  being  called 
iimbila,  and  the  latter  amabele.  The  great 
cooking  pot  is  now  brought  to  the  circular 
fireplace,  and  set  on  three  large  stones,  so  as 
to  allow  the  fire  to  burn  beneath  it.  Water 
and  maize  are  now  put  into  the  pot,  the 
cover  IS  luted  down,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned  — -^  '^*-    "      " ■' 


jhted.    The  cook- 
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ant-hill  and  kneading  it  thoroughlv  with 
water,  °    •' 

Her  n^xt  proceeding  is  to  get  her  mill 
ready.  This  is  a  very  rude  apparatus,  and 
requires  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  to 
produce  a  comparatively  small  ettect.  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  the  upper  and 
lower  millstones,  or  the  bed  and  the  stone. 
iho  bed  is  a  large,  heavy  stone,  which  has 
been  fiat  on  the  upper  surface,  but  which 
has  been  slightly  hollowed  and  sloped.  The 
stone  is  oval  in  shape,  and  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  is,  in  fact,  that 
kind  of  stone  which  is  popularly  known 
under  the  name  of  "cobble;" 

When  the  corn  is  sufficiently  boiled,  and 
the  woman  is  ready  to  grind  it,  she  takes  it 
trom  the  pot,  and  places  it  on  uie  stone, 
under  which  she  has  spread  a  mat  She 
then  kneels  at  the  mill,  takes  the  stone  in 
both  hands,  and  with  a  peculiar  rocking  and 
grinding  motion  reduces  it  to  a  tolerably 
consistent  paste.  As  fast  as  it  is  ground,  it 
li:*'.!"'^^    fl'l^^"  the  sloping  side  of  the  stone, 

receive  it. 
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This  form  of  mill  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
with  which  we  are  acquaintecl,  and  it  may  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  Mex- 
ico, for  exampla,  the  ordinary  mill  is  made 
on  precisely  the  same  principle,  though  the 
lower  stone  is  rudely  carved  so  as  to  stand 
on  three  legs 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  opera- 
tion of  grinding  corn,  which  is  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  Scriptures,  was 
performed  in  just  such  a  mill  as  the  Kaffir 
woman  uses.  The  labor  of  grinding  the 
corn  is  very  severe,  the  whoTfe  weight  of 
the  body  being  thrown  on  the  atone,  and  the 
hands  being  fully  occupied  in  rolling  and 
rocking  the  upper  stone  upon  the  lower. 
Moreover,  the  labor  has  to  be  repeated 
daily,  and  oftentimes  the  poor  hard-worked 
woman  is  obliged  to  resume  it  several  times 
in  the  day.  Only  sufficient  corn  is  ground 
for  the  consumption  of  a  single  meal;  and 
therefore,  so  often  as  the  men  are  hungry, 
so  often  has  she  to  grind  corn  for  them. 

The  boiled  and  ground  corn  takes  a  new 
name,  and  is  now  termed  "  isicaba  ; "  and 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  ground, 
the  woman  takes  it  from  the  mat,  puts  it 
into  a  basket,  and  brings  it  to  her  husband, 
who  is  probably  asleep  or  smoking  his  pipe. 
She  then  brings  him  a  bowl,  some  clot- 
ted milk,  and  his  favorite  spoon,  and  leaves 
him  to  mix  it  for  himself  and  take  his  meal, 
she  not  expecting  to  partake  with  him,  any 
more  than  she  would  expect  him  to  help  her 
in  grinding  the  corn. 

As  the  Kaffir  is  eminently  a  social  being, 
he  likes  to  takes  his  meals  in  company,  and 
does  so  in  a  very  orderly  fashion. 

When  a  number  of  Kaffirs  meet  for  a 
social  meal,  they  seat  themselves  round  the 
fire,  squatted  in  their  usual  manner,  and 
always  forming  themselves  into  a  circle, 
Kaffir  fashion.  If  they  should  be  veiy 
numerous,  they  will  form  two  or  more  con- 
centric circles,  all  close  to  each  other,  and  all 
facing  inward.  The  pot  is  then  put  on  to 
boil,  and  while  the  "  mealies,"  or  heads  of 
maize,  are  being  cooked,  they  all  strike  up 
songs,  and  sing  tliem  until  the  feast  is  ready. 
Sometimes  they  prefer  love  songs,  and  are 
always  fond  of  songs  that  celebrate  the  pos- 
session of  cattle.  These  melodies  have  a 
chorus  that  is  perfectly  meaningless,  like 
the  choruses  of  many  of  our  own  popular 
songs,  but  the  singers  become  quite  infat- 
uated with  them.  In  a  well  known  cattle 
song,  the  burden  of  which  is  E-e-e-yu-yu-yu, 
they  all  accompany  the  words  with  gestures. 
Their  hands  are  clenched,  with  the  palms 
turned  upward;  their  arms  bent,  and  at  each 
E-e-e  they  drive  their  arms  out  to  their  full 
extent;  and  at  each  repetition  of  the  sylla- 
ble "  yu,"  they  bring  their  elbows  against 
their  sides,  so  as  to  give  additional  emphasis 
to  the  song.  An  illustration  on  page  145, 
represents  such  a  scene,  and  is  drawn  from 
B.  skstCii  Dy  Ocipi-^iii  -x..-rsy^n,  Ix-.  -tx.,  who  uas 


frequently  been  present  in  such  scenes,  and 
learned  to  take  his  part  in  tlie  wild  chorus. 
As  to  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  the  Kaffirs  care 
nothing  for  it,  although  no  European  singer 
would  be  able  to  utter  two  notes  in  such  a 
choking  atmosphere,  or  to  see  what  he 
was  domg  in  a  small  hut  without  window 
or  chimney,  and  filled  with  wood  smoke. 
Some  snuff  gourds  are  seen  on  the  ground, 
and  on  the  left  hand,  just  behind  a  pillar,  is 
the  Induna,  or  head  of  the  kraal,  who  is  the 
founder  of  the  feast 

The  number  of  Kaffirs  that  will  crowd 
themselves  into  a  single  small  hut  is  almost 
incredible.  Even  in  the  illustration  they 
seem  to  be  tolerably  close  together,  but  the 
fact  is,  that  the  artist  was  obliged  to  omit  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals  in  order 
to  give  a  partial  view  of  the  fireplace  and 
the  various  utensils. 

One  African  traveller  gives  a  very  amus- 
ing account  of  a  scene  similar  to  that  which 
is  depicted  in  the  engraving.  In  the  even- 
ing he  heard  a  most  singular  noise  of 
many  voices  rising  and  falling  in  regular 
rhythm,  and  found  it  to  proceed  from  an 
edifice  which  he  had  taken  for  a  haycock, 
but  which  proved  to  be  a  Kaffir  hut.  lie 
put  his  head  into  the  door,  but  the  atmos- 
phere was  almost  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  could  only  see  a  few  dying  embers, 
throwing  a  ruddy  glow  over  a  number  of 
Kaffirs  squatting  round  the  fireplace,  and 
singing  with  their  usual  gesticulations.  He 
estimated  their  number  at  ten,  thinking 
that  the  hut  could  not  possibly  hold,  much 
less  accommodate,  more  than  that  number, 
However,  from  that  very  hut  issued  thirty- 
five  tall  and  powerful  Kaffirs,  and  they  did 
not  look  in  the  least  hot  or  uncomfortable. 
The  song  which  they  were  singing  with 
such  energy  was  upon  one  of  the  only  two 
subjects  which  "feeem  to  inspire  a  Kaffir's 
muse,  namely,  war  and  cattle.  This  partic- 
ular composition  treated  of  the  latter  sub- 
ject, and  began  with  "All  the  calves  are 
drinking  water." 

A  very  graphic  account  of  the  method  in 
which  the  Kaffirs  sing  in  concert  is  given 
by  Mr.  Mason,  who  seems  to  have  written 
his  description  immediately  after  witnessing 
the  scene,  and  while  the  impression  was 
still  strong  on  his  mind:  — 

"  By  the  light  of  a  small  oil  lamp  I  wiis 
completing  my  English  journal,  ready  for 
the  mail  which  sailed  next  day;  and,  while 
thus  busily  employed,  time  stole  away  so 
softly  that  it  was  late  ere  I  closed  and  sealed 
it  up.  A  fearful  shout  now  burst  from 
the  recesses  of  the  surrounding  jungle,  ap- 
parently within  a  hundred  yards  of  our 
tent;  in  a  moment  all  waB  still  again,  and 
then  the  yell  broke  out  with  increased 
vigor,  till  it  dinned  in  our  ears,  and  made 
the  very  air  shake  and  vibrate  with  the 
clamor.     At  first   we  were  alarmed,  and 
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tht  sounds  approached  no  nearer,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  must  be  part  of  some  Kaffir 
festival,  and  determined  on  ascertaining  its 
meaiimg;  so,  putting  by  the  pistol,  I  started, 
just  lis  I  was,  without  coat,  hat,  or  waistcoat, 
and  made  my  way  through  the  drippin" 
boughs  of  the  jungle,  toward  the  spot  from 
whence  the  strange  sounds  proceeded. 

"  By  this  time  the  storm  had  quite  abated; 
the  heavy  clouds  were  rolling  slowly  from 
over  the  rising  moon;  the  drops  from  the 
lorty  trees  fell  heavily  on  the  dense  bush 
below;  thousands  of  insects  were  chirpin^ 
merrily;  and  there,  louder  than  all  the  rest 
was  the  regular  rise  and  fall  of  some  score 
of  Kaffirs.  .1  had  already  penetrated  three 
hundred  yards  or  more  into  the  bush,  when 
I  discovered  a  Hrge  and  newly  erected 
Kaffir  hut,  with  a  huge  fire  blazing  in  its 
centre,  just  visible  through  the  dense  smoke 
tiiat  poured  forth  from  the  little  semicircu- 
lar aperture  which  served  for  a  doorway. 
These  huts  of  the  Kaffirs  are  formed  of 
trellis-work,  and  thatched;  in  appearance 
they  resemble  a  well  rounded  haycock, 
bemg,  generally,  eight  or  ten  feet  high  at 
the  vertex,  circular  in  form,  and  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  broad,  with  an  opening 
like  that  of  a  beehive  for  a  doorway,  as  be- 
fore described. 

"  But,  as  it  was  near  midnight,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  my  visit  might  not  be  altogether 
seasonable.  However,  to  have  turned  back 
wlien  so  near  the  doorway  might  have 
brought  an  assagai  after  me,  since  the  occu- 
pants of  the  hut  would  have  attributed  a 
rustling  of  the  bushes,  at  tliat  late  hour,  to 
the  presence  of  a  thief  or  wild  beast.  I 
therefore  coughed  aloud,  stooped  down,  and 
thrust  my  head  into  the  open  doorway, 
where  a  most  interesting  sight  presented 
Itself. 

"Fancy  three  rows  of  jet-blaok  Kaffirs, 
ranged  in  circles  around  the  interior  of  the 
hut,  sitting  knees  and  nose  altogether,  wav- 
ing their  well  oiled,  strongly  built  frames 
backward  and    forward,  to  keep    time  in 
their  favorite  'Dingan's  war-song;'  throw- 
ing? their  arms  about,  and  brandishing  the 
glittering    assagai,  singing    and  shouting, 
uttering  a  shrill  piercing  whistle,  beatin-^ 
the  ground  to  imitate  the  heavy  tramp  o1 
marching  men,  and  making  the  very  woods 
echo  again  with  their  boisterous  merriment. 
"  My  presence  was  unobserved  for  a  mo- 
ment, until  an  old  gray-headed  Kaffir  (an 
Umdodie)  pointed   his  finger  toward  me. 
In  an  instant,  the  whole  phalanx  of  glar- 
ing eyes  was  turned  to  the  doorway;  and 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  demoniac- 
looking  group.    A   simultaneous  exclama- 
tion of 'Molongal  Molongal'  (white  man! 
mnte  man!)  was  succeeded  by  an  universal 
beckon  for  me  to  come  in  and  take  a  place 
in  the  ring.    This  of  course   I  complied 

with!       tlnti        haxnntr       ann*-,       »«^       -.« — ^-._j._1.1-_ 

seated,  they  fell  to  work  again  more  vo- 
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ciferously  than  ever,  till  I  was  well  near 
bewildered  with  the  din,  and  stifled  with 
the  dense  smoke  issuing  from  the  huge  fire 
m  the  centre  of  the  ring." 

Dingan's  war-song,  which  is  here  men- 
tioned,  IS  rather  made  in  praise  of  Dingan's 
warlike  exploits.  To  a  Kaffir,  who  uSder- 
staiids  all  the  allusions  made  by  the  poet 
It  18  a  marvellously  exciting  composition' 
though  It  loses  its  chief  beauties  when 
translated  into  a  foreign  language,  and 
deprived  of  the  peculiar  musical  rhythm 
and  alliteration  which  form  the  great 
charms  of  Kaffir  poetry.  The  song  was 
as  follows:  — 

"Thou  needy  offspring  of  TJmpikazi. 

Eyer  ot  the  cattle  of  men. 

Bird  of  Maube,  fleet  as  a  bullet, 

bleek,  erect,  of  beautiful  parts. 

Thy  cattle  like  the  comb  of  the  bees, 

O  herd  too  large,  too  huddled  to  move. 
■  Devourer  of  Moselekatze,  son  of  Maohobana, 

Devourer  of  'Bwazi,  son  of  Sobuza. 

Breaker  of  the  gates  of  Machobana. 

Devourer  of  Gundave  of  Machobana. 

A  monster  in  size,  of  mighty  power 

Devourer  of  Uugwati  of  ancient  race: 

Devourer  of  the  kingly  Uomape ; 

liike  heaven  above,  raining  and  shining." 

If  the  reader  wi'l  refer  to  the  song  in 
honor  of  Panda,  which  is  given  on  page 
90,  he  will  see  the  strong  resemblance  that 
exists  between  the  two  odes,  each  narratin'' 
some  events  of  the  hero's  early  life,  then 
diverging  into  a  boast  of  his  great  wealth 
and  ending  with  a  list  of  his  warlike  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Shooter  mentions  a  second  song 
which  was  made  in  honor  of  Tchaka,  as, 
indeed  he  was  told  by  that  renowned  chief 
himself.  It  was  composed  after  that  war- 
like despot  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  of  Kafflrland,  and  the  reader  will  not 
tail  to  notice  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  burden  of  the  song,  "  Where 
will  you  go  out  to  battle  now?*'  and  the 
lament  of  Alexander,  that  there  were  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer. 

"Thou  hast  finished,  finished  the  nations! 
Where  will  you  go  out  to  battle  now? 
Hey!  where  will  you  go  out  to  battle  now? 
Ihou  hast  conquered  kings! 
Where  are  you  going  to  battle  now? 
Thou  hast  finished,  finished  the  nations! 
Where  are  you  going  to  battle  now? 
Hurrah!    Hurrah!    Hurrah! 
Where  are  you  going  to  battle  now?" 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  eatin<r 
his  porridge  the  Kaffir  uses  a  spoon.  Ho 
takes  a  wonderful  pride  in  his  spoon  and 
expends  more  trouble  upon  it  than  upon 
any  other  article  which  he  po.ssesses,  not 
even  his  "  tails, "  pipes,  or  snuff  box,  being 
thought  worthy  of  so  much  labor  as  is  lav- 
ished upon  his  spoons.  Although  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  patterns  among  the  spoons 
mauufacturca  by  tiio  Kallir  tribes,  there  is 
a  character  about  them  which  is  quite  un- 
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mistakable,  and  which  pointy  out  tho  coun- 
try of  tho  maker  aH  clearly  as  if  hia  name 
were  written  on  it.  The  bowl,  for  example, 
iuHtead  of  being  almost  iu  the  same  line 
with  the  stem,  is  bent  forward  at  a  slight 
angle,  and,  instead  of  being  rather  deep,  is 
(juite  shallow.  It  is  almost  incapable  of 
containing  liciuids,  and  is  only  adaj)ted  for 
conveying  to  tlie  mouth  tlie  thick  porridge 
which  has  already  been  described.  Several 
of  these  spoons  are  represented  on  page  103, 
drawn  from  specimens  in  my  collection. 

Fig.  1  is  a  spoon  rather  more  than  two 
feet  in  length,  cut  from  a  stout  branch  of  a 
tree,  ns  is  shown  by  the  radiating  circles, 
denoting  the  successive  annual  deposits  of 
woody  iibre.  The  little  dark  mark  in  the 
bowl  shows  the  pithy  centre  of  the  branch. 
The  end  of  tho  handle  is  made  to  represent 
the  head  of  an  assagai,  and  the  peculiar 
convexity  and  concavity  of  that  weapon  is 
represented  by  .stainfUg  one  side  of  the? 
blade  black.  I'his  staining  process  is  very 
simply  nuinaged  by  heating  a  jjiece  of  iron 
or  a  stone,  and  charring  the  wood  with  it,  so 
as  to  make  an  indelible  black  mark.  Part 
of  the  under  side  of  the  bowl  is  stained 
black  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  handle,  this  expeditious  and 
easy  mode  of  decoration  being  in  great 
favor  among  the  Kaffirs,  Avheu  they  are 
making  any  article  of  wood.  The  heads  of 
the  wooden  assagais  shown  on  page  103  are 
stained  in  the  same  fashion.  According  to 
English  ideas,  the  bowl  is  of  unpleasantly 
large  dimensions,  being  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  width.  But  a  Kaffir  mouth  is  a 
capacious  one,  and  he  can  use  this  gigantic 
instrument  without  inconvenience. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  singularly  elaborate 
examjjle  of  a  spoon,  purchased  from  a  na- 
tive by  the  late  H.  Jackson,  Esq.  It  is 
more  than  three  feet  in  length  and  is 
slightly  curved,  whereas  the  preceding  ex- 
ample is  straight.  The  wood  of  which  it  is 
made  is  much  harder  than  that  of  the  other 
spoon,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  taking  a 
tolerably  high  polish.  The  maker  of  this 
spoon  has  ornamented  it  in  a  very  curious 
manner.  Five  rings  are  placed  round  the 
stem,  and  these  rings  are  made  of  the  wire- 
like hairs  from  the  elephant's  tail.  They 
are  plaited  in  the  manner  that  is  known  to 
sailors  as  the  "  Turk's-head  "  knot,  and  are 
similar  to  those  that  have  been  mentioned 
on  page  101  as  being  placed  on  the  handle  of 
the  assagai.  In  order  to  show  the  :node  in 
which  those  rings  are  made,  one  of  them  is 
given  on  an  enlai'ged  scale. 

At  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  spoon 
may  be  seen  a  globular  knob.  This  is 
carved  from  the  same  piece  of  wood  as  the 
spoon,  and  is  intended  for  a  snutT  box,  so 
that  the  owner  is  doubly  supplied  with  luxu- 
ries. It  is  cut  in  order  to  imitate  a  gourd, 
and,  considering  the  very  rude  tools  which 
a  Ivaffli"  possesses,  the  sklii  displayed  iu  hol- 


lowing it  is  very  great.  Round  tho  neck  of 
the  opening  is  one  of  the  elojjhant's  iiair 
rings,  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  some 
rather  deep  carving.  Tlitu  odd  snulf  box 
is  ornumented  by  being  charrc^d,  as  is  the 
bowl  and  the  greater  part  of  the  stem. 

Sometimes  the  Kaffirs  exert  great  ingenu- 
ity in  carving  the  handles  of  their  spoons 
into  rude  semblances  of  various  annuals. 
On  account  of  its  long  neck  and  legs  and 
sloping  back,  the  giratle  is  tlie  favorite. 
Fig.  1  on  page  10a  shows  one  of  these 
spoons.  It  is  rather  more  than  a  foot  in 
length,  and  represents  the  form  of  the  ani- 
mal better  than  might  be  supposed  from 
the  illustration,  which  is  taken  from  the 
front,  and  therelbre  causes  its  form  to  be 
foreshortened  and  the  characteristic  slope 
of  the  back  to  be  unseen,  It  is  made  of 
tho  acacia  wood,  that  being  the  tree  on 
which  the  giratle  loves  to  feed,  and  which 
is  called  by  the  Dutch  settlers  "  Kameel- 
dorn,"  or  camel-thorn,  in  consequence.  Tlie 
peculiar  attitude  of  the  head  is  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  action  of  the  giratle 
when  raising  its  Head  to  browse  among  tlie 
foliage,  and  the  spotted  skin  is  well  imi- 
tated by  application  of  a  red-hot  iron. 

In  some  examples  of  the  giraffe  spoon, 
the  form  of  the  animal  is  much  better 
shown,  even  the  joints  of  the  legs  being 
carefully  marked,  and  their  action  indi- 
cated. Sometimes  the  Kaffir  does  not 
make  the  whole  handle  into  the  form  of 
an  animal,  but  cuts  the  handle  of  the 
usual  shape,  and  leaves  at  the  end  a  large 
block  of  solid  wood,  which  ho  can  carve 
into  the  required  shape.  The  hippojiota- 
mus  is  frequently  chosen  for  this  iiurpose, 
and  so  is  the  rhinoceros,  while  the  hyania 
is  always  a  favorite,  apparently  because  its 
peculiai"  outline  can  easily  be  imitated  iu 
wood. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  noticed  the 
angle  at  which  the  shallow  bowl  is  set,  and 
it  appears  to  make  the  spoon  a  most  incon- 
venient instrunuiut.  If  held  after  the  Eu- 
ropean fashion,  the  user  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  manage  it  at  all,  but  the  Kaffir  has 
his  own  way  of  holding  it,  which  is  perfectly 
effi'ctive.  Instead  of  taking  it  between  the 
thumb  and  the  forefinger,  he  grasps  the  stem 
with  the  whole  hand,  having  the  bowl  to  Ihe 
left,  and  the  handle  to  the  right,  lie  then 
dips  tli  shallow  bowl  into  the  tenacious 
porridge,  takes  up  as  much  as  it  will  possil)ly 
hold,  and  inserts  the  whole  of  the  bowl  into 
his  mouth,  the  convex  side  being  uppermost. 
In  this  position  the  tongue  can  lick  the  spoon 
quite  clean,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  next 
visit  to  the  porridge.  ♦ 

If  a  number  of  Kaffirs  are  about  to  par- 
take of  a  common  meal,  they  always  use;  a 
common  spoon.  Were  each  man  to  bring 
his  own  with  him,  and  all  to  dip  in  the  pot 
at  once,  it  is  evident  that  he  who  had  the 
largest  spoon,  would  get  the  largest  share, 
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1  anas  the  clean  spoon  to  liis  next  iiei.rhbor 
ll'iis  the  spoon  goes  round  in  ri'..ni\ar"mlZ' 
<'a«h  man  havifig  one  spoonful  at'  th^/o  n  i 
none  having  more  than  another.  ' 

Tv'.,*.!.'"  ""?  "f  .iustice  perva(h)s  all  classes  of 
IvKIhs.aiK  even  adiieres  to  them  vvhen  thev 
Z  'nlfJ""'^.  "Vilized  -a  result  wh?c I  does 
not  always  tako  place  when  the  savare  has 
taken  his  irst  few  lessonq  in  t\L  ,'ur'i^  <.• 
of  EiiroiiA     a,.,.    'V--^''""  '"  t'>e  civilization 

was    ns  o^^in,?  "^  1V"«  .■•'?"'  when  a  visitor 
-  hi'i,.      '    ■   "»  ""  English  school  for  Kaffir 
••hildron,    he   was    struck    by  the   method 
adopted  m  giving  tho  scholars  their  meals 
lorndgo  was  propared  for  tliem,a.i,l  "™i 
nt  by  one  (,f  their  own  nation,  who  used 
he   most  scrupulous  accuracy    n    ivi  in 
he  food.    She  was  not  content  witl    Sv  n" 
to  each  child  an  aj.parently  equal  sKuf 
wen    twice  or  thrice  rouiul  tl le  c  S  k  j 
i"g    o  one  portion  and  taking  awn v  from 
Hnoticr,  until  all  were  equallv  serW     No? 

::ibS;in;;^.Ji;!il^:k^"«^^-'-^-^'-k 

Sometimes  tho  KaHh-s  will  amuse  them- 
^olves  by  making  spr.ons  of  the  most  nor 
entous  dunensions,  which  would  ba  Sc  y^" 
the  g.ants  of  our   nursery  tales    did  thev 

Ih.t  It  IS  between  five  and  six  feet  nfeS" 

I  «  stem  ,,  ,„  t,,i,.k  ,^,  ^  man's  arm  an  f  Us 

bowl  largo  enough  to  accommodate  his  vvhoi: 

At  fig.  2  of  the  illustration  on  the  nnper 

gne.lro,indonit.axi:so{hi?^,S^^;^ 
olIOw  the  spiral  course  of  the  o-rooves    if 

,  Jr    -• ''^''^''"  the  spiral  grooves  bv  the 
appncation  of  a  hot  iron     This  remnrl-.i  i 

JIH^uiion  was  brought  fVom'Kriyt^^ 

E.n  ;;r  ^'h"^*"'"'  ""•l   <he   illustration  has 
>"'^  taken  froni  the  specimen  itself 

a  ladle  about  fourteen  inchesin  length.    The" 
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ESftho  whoio''rP'''*?""«  ^^  ^''^*>°™to  detail ; 

t  restmbles  a  bundle  of  snial  Isl  iks  3 
together  to  form  the  handle.    He  has  hein^.f 


')v'^t"o"nativ;i',^-""-?  ""^  ^'^^'^  ^^'"'-h  i«  used 

i.uKi,  ana  which  does  such  harm  to  the  crona 
and  to  everyth  njj  that  grows.  The  e..„sTf 
the  locust  are  laid  in  the  ground  and  St  tlS 

a  considerable  time  in  the  world,  thev  have 
ICaffl'r«"''nT;^  "'^^  only  crawl  aiid'l  Sj?  The 
Si  H^n"^n"rf''  imperfect  locusts  "boyane  " 
and  tho  Dutch  settlers  term  them  "  voet 

fot  ir '  FvC  ''?"'^«-- ''  bccauseThe/c^t 
not  tly.     Even  m  this  stage  they  are  terrih Iv 
<lestu,ctive,  and  march  st"eadil/onward  con 
surmng  every  groen  thing  tlat  They  can" 

shS?"V'"r  «*"P«  t'lem  in  their  pro-ress 
n.v^^  f  f'ealh,  and,  on  account  of  thcKst 
myriads    the   numbers  that  can  be  kill  S 

whole'"™?  "iHf  """*  rT''^>^  '^'"hi 
» oo'c  ai  my.    A  stream  of  these  insects  a 

111  *z.rf,„,iTii,s-s".Ki 
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crowding  upon  it.  As  for  walls,  tho  inaoctfi 
(uiro  nouiiit.^' for  Ihcm,  but  Hunmnmt  Ihom, 
and  ovou  thu  very  houHus,  wilhout  Hulfuriu^ 
u  ciii^ck. 

VVhon  thoy  bccomo  perfect  insects  liud 
gain  thoir  win<?s,  thoy  proceed,  lus  boforc,  in 
viwt  niyriiidn;  but  thin  time,  thi^y  direct  tlieir 
course  throujjfh  the  air,  and  not  merely  on 
land,  so  Unit  not  even  the  broadest  river  can 
Ktop  tbem.  They  generally  start  as  soon  as 
tlio  sun  has  dispelled  the  dews  and  warmed 
the  air,  which,  in  its  ni<i;htly  chill,  paralyzes 
them,  and  remlers  them  incapable  of  Uigbt 
and  almost  unablo  even  to  walk.  Toward 
evening  they  always  descend,  and  i)erhaps 
in  the  daytnno  also;  and  wherever  thcsy 
alijjht,  every  green  thing  vanishes.  Tlio 
sound  of  their  jaws  cutting  down  the  leaves 
and  ealin'i  the'm  (!an  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
sliuice.  Tiiey  eat  everything  of  a  vegetable 
nature.  Mr,'  MolValt  saw  a  wlu)le  uehl  of 
niidze  consumed  in  two  hoiu's,  and  has  seen 
them  oat  linen,  (lanncil,  niul  even  tobacco. 
When  (hey  rise  for  another  llight,  the  spot 
which  (hey  have  left  is  as  bare  as  if  it  were 
desert  land,  and  not  a  vestifjjc  of  any  kind  of 
verdure  is  to  be  seen  upon  it 

A  very  excellent  dcseription  of  a  (light  of 
locusts  is  given  by  Mr.  Cole,  in  his  work  on 
South  Africa:  — 

"Next  day  was  Avarni  enough,  but  the 
wind  was  desperately  high,  and,  much  to 
my  disgust,  right  in  my  face  as  1  rode  away 
oii  my  Jo\irn(>j'.  Af(er  travelling  some  ten 
miles,  liaving  swallowed  several  ounces  of 
sand  nu^anwhile,  and  been  comi)elled  oc(;a- 
sionally  to  renu)ve  the  .sand-hills  (hat  were 
collecting  in  my  eyes,  1  began  (o  fall  in  with 
some  locusts.  At  (irst  they  came  on  gradu- 
ally and  in  small  quantities,  si)eckling  tho 
earth  hero  and  there,  and  voraciously  de- 
vouring the  herbage. 

"They  were  not  altogether  pleasant,  as 
they  are  weak  on  the  wiiig,  ami  quite  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind,  whieli  uncivilly  da.shed 
many  a  one  into  my  face  with  a  force  that 
made  my  cheeks  tingle.  By  degrees  they 
grew  thicker  and  nu)re  frequent.  My  prog- 
ress wi\s  now  most  unpleasan(,  for  they  (lew 
into  mv  face  every  inslant.  Flung  iigainst 
me  and  my  horse  by  the  breeze,  they  clung 
to  us  with  "the  tightness  of  desperation,  till 
we  were  literallj-  speckled  with  locusts. 
Each  moment  the  clouds  of  them  became 
denser,  till  at  length  —  I  am  guilty  of  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  —  they  were  as  thick 
in  the  air  as  the  (lakes  of  snow  during  a 
heavy  fall  of  it;  they  covered  the  grass  and 
the  road,  so  that  at  everj'  stej)  my  horse 
crushed  dozens;  they  were  whirled  into  my 
eyes  and  those  of  mj'  poor  nag,  till  at  last 
the  latter  refused  to  face  them,  and  turned 
twl  in  spite  of  whip  and  spur.  They  crawled 
aoout  my  face  and  neck,  got  down  my  shirt 
collar  and  up  my  sleeves  —  in  a  word  thoy 
drove  me  to  despair  as  completely  as  they 
drove  my  horse  to  stubbornness,  and  i  was 


obliged  to  rido  back  a  milo  or  two,  and 
elaljn  shelter  from  them  at  a  house  1  had 
passed  on  my  route;  fully  convinci-cl  that  a 
shower. of  lociusts  is  nu)re  unbearable  than 
hail,  rain,  snow,  and  sleet  condiim>d.  1 
found  the  poor  farnuir  in  despair  at  the 
dreiulfid  visitation  which  had  cmne  upon 
him — and  well  he  nught  be  so.  To-day  he 
li/vd  standing  crops,  a  garden,  and  wide  "pas- 
ture lands  in  tUU  verdure;  the  next  day  the 
<'arth  wim  as  bare  all  round  as  a  nuu;a"dHm- 
ized  road. 

"  I  afterwards  saw  millions  of  these  in- 
sects driven  by  the  wind  into  the  sea  at 
Algoa  IJay,  au"d  washed  on  shore  again  in 
such  heaps,  that  the  prisoners  and  coolies 
in  tho  town  were  busily  employed  for  a  day 
or  two  in  burying  the  bodies,  to  prevent  the 
evil  consequence  that  would  arise  IVom  tlu', 
putrefying  of  (hem  close  (o  tho  town.  No 
deBcri]')tion  of  these  little  plagues,  or  of  the 
(histruction  (hey  cause,  can  well  be  an  exag- 
geration. Fortunately,  their  vieiiations  are 
not  frequent,  as  I  oidy  renuimber  three  dur- 
ing my  (ive  years'  residence  in  i^u(h  Af- 
rica. Ilugt*  (ires  are  sometimes  lighted 
round  corn-lands  and  gardens  to  ])revent 
their  approach;  and  (his  is  an  eifecdve 
l)reventive  when  they  can  steer  (heir  own 
course;  but  when  carried  away  by  such  a 
wind  as  I  have  deseribed,  they  can  only  go 
where  it  drives  (hem,  and  all  the  bou'dres 
in  (ho  world  would  be  useless  to  stay  their 
progress.  The  farnu'r  (bus  eaten  "out  of 
house  and  home  (most  literally)  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  move  his  stock  tbrth with  to 
some  other  spot  which  has  escaped  them' — 
happy  if  he  can  (ind  a  rou(e  free  froni  their 
<levasta(i(m,so  that  his  herds  and  flocks  may 
not  perish  by  the  way." 

Fortunately,  their  bodies  being  heavy  in 
proportion  to  their  wings,  they  cannot  Hy 
against  the  wind,  and  it  often  happens  that, 
as  in  the  old  Scripture  narrative,  a  country 
is  relieved  by  a  change  of  wind,  wliicli 
drives  the  insects  into  the  sea,  where  tliey 
are  drowned;  and,  aa  Mr.  Colo  observes, 
they  were  driven  by  the  wind  into  his  face 
or  "upon  his  clothes,  as  helplessly  as  the 
cockchafers  on  a  windy  summer  evening. 
Still,  terrible  as  are  the  locusts,  they  have 
their  uses.  In  the  first  place,  they  all'ord 
food  to  innumerabli>  animals.  As  they  (ly, 
large  flocks  of  birds  wait  on  them,  sweep 
among  (hem  and  devour  them  on  the  wing. 
While  they  arc  on  the  ground,  whether  in 
their  winged  or  impericct  state,  they  are 
e.aten  by  various  animals ;  even  the  lion 
and  other  formidable  carnivora  not  dis- 
daining so  eaplly  gained  a  repast.  As  the 
cool  air  of  the  night  renders  the  locusts 
incapable  of  moving,  they  can  be  captured 
without  dittieulty.  Even  to  mankind  the 
locusts  are  serviceable,  being  a  favorite 
article  of  food.  It  is  true  that  these  in- 
sects devour  whole  crops,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  do  not  confer  a  ben- 
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oflt  on  the  dusky  cultivators  rather  than 
niilnrt  an  injury. 

Ah  soon  as  the  shadi-s  of  evenin;,'  render 
the  lociiHlH  hel|)leHM,  the  natives  turn  out  in 
a  body,  with  sacks,  skins,  and  everything 
that  can  hold  the  exnected  prey,  those  who 
posscHH  such  animals  bringing  pack  oxen  in 
order  to  bear  the  loads  lioiin!.  The  locusts 
are  swept  by  millions  into  the  sacks,  with- 
out any  iiarticular  exertion  on  the  part 
ol  the  natives,  though  not  without  some 
dang((r,  as  venomous  serpents  are  apt  to 
come  for  the  purjiose  of*  f(,,.(iing  on  the 
Inseets,  and  are  sometimc-s  roughly  handled 
m  the  darkness. 

When  the  locusts  have  been  brought 
home,  lh(!y  are  nut  into  a  large  covcsred 
pot,  such  as  has  alremly  Ixien  described,  and 
a  little  water  added  to  them.  Tlui  fire  is 
then  lighted  under  the  pot,  and  the  locjusts 
an!  then  boiled,  or  rather  steamed,  until 
they  are  siilHctieiitly  cooked.  They  are  then 
tak(iii  out  of  the  not,  and  spread 'out  in  the 
sunbeams  until  thi>y  are  quite  dry;  and 
when  this  part  of  the  nrocess  is  coiniih.fed 
they  are  shaken  about  in  the  wind  until  the' 
l<(gs  and  wings  fall  olf,  and  an;  carried  away 
just,  as  the  clialf  is  carried  away  by  the 
breeze  when  ciorn  is  winnowed.  \Vlien 
tli(!y  are  [lerfectly  dry,  they  are  stored  away 
in  liaskets,  or  placed  in  the  granaries  just  lis 
n  tln^y  were  corn. 

Hometimes  the   natives  eat  them  whole 
just  as  wo  eat  shrimps,  and,  if  they  can' 
aliord  such  a  luxury,  add  a  little  salt  to 
them.     Usually,   howciviii-,  the   locusts    are 
treated  much  in  tlu!  same  manner  as  corn 
or  maize.    They  are  ground  to  powder  by 
the   miU  until   they  are  reduced  to  mea'l 
whK-h  IS  then  mixiul  with  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  (lorridge.    A  good  locust  sea- 
son IS  always  acceptable  to  the  natives,  who 
can.  indulge    their   enormous  ajiiiotites  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  in  conse- 
quence become  (juite  fat  in  comiiarison  witli 
their  ordinary    appearancie.      So    v.aluable 
indeed,  are  the  locusts,  that  if  a  native  con- 
jurer can  make  his  comnaiiions  believe  that 
jus  incantations  have  brought  the  locusts 
he  IS  sure  to  be  richly  rewarded  by  them! 
Meat,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is  the  <»reat 
luxury  of  a  KalHr.      Beef  is  his  favorite 
meat;  but  he  will  eat  that  of  many  of  the 
native  animals,  though  there  are  some,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  fish,  which  he  will  not 
touch.    With  a  very  few  exceptions,  such 
as  tho  eland,  the  wild  animals  of  Southern 
Africa  do  not  furni.sh  very  succulent  food. 
Vemson  when  taken  from  a  semi-domesti- 
cated red  deer,  or  a  three-parts  domesticated 
tal  ow  deer,  is  a  vcu-v  different  meat  when 
obtained  from  a  wild  deer  or  antelope.     As 
a  general  rule,  such  animals  have  very  little 
tat  about  tliem,  and  their  flesh,  by  reason  of 
constant  exercise  and  small  supply  of  food 
IS  exceedinffly  tousrh.  .and  wniiUl  baffle  the 
jaws  of  any  but  a  very  hungry  man. 


Fortunately  for  the  Kafflrn,  their  teeth 
and  jaws  are  equal  to  any  task  that  can  be 
imposed  upon  them  in  the  way  of  mastica- 
tion, and  meat  which  an  European  can 
hardly  manage  to  eat  is  a  dainty  to  his  dark 
companions.  The  late  (Jordon  Cuinming, 
who  luul  as  much  cxjierience  in  hunter  life  as 
most  men,  usihI  to  say  that  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  meat  which  is  usually  obtained  by  the 
gun  in  Kamiiand  may  be  gained  by  taking 
the  very  worst  jiart  of  the  toughest  possible 
beef,  multiplying  the  toughness  by  ten,  and 
subtracting  all  the  gravy. 

The  usual  filan  that  is  adopted  is,  to  eat  at 
once  the  best  parts  of  an  animal,  and  to  cure 
the  rest  by  drying  it  in  the  sun.  This  pro- 
cess is  a  very  simple  one.  The  meat  is  cut 
into  thin,  long  strips,  and  hung  on  braiudies 
in  the  open  air.  The  burning  sunbciams 
soon  have  their  effect,  and  convert  the  scar- 
let strips  of  raw  meat  into  a  substance  that 
looks  like  old  shocvhuitber,  and  is  nearly  as 
tough.  The  mode  of  dnissing  it  is,  to  jiut  ft 
under  the  ashes  of  the  fire  next  to  i)ound 
it  betwecm  two  stones,  and  then  to  stew  it 
slowly  in  a  jiot,  just  as  is  done  with  fresh 
Iieef.  Of  course,  this  mode  of  cooking  meat 
IS  only  employed  on  tho  march,  when  the 
soldiiu-s  are  unable  to  take  with  them  the 
cooking-j)ots  of  domestic  life. 

8ometim(!S,  esiiecially  when  returningfrom 
an  unsuccessful  war,  the  Kaflirs  are  put  to 
great  straits  for  want  of  food,  and  have 
recourse   to   tin;    strangest    expedients  for 
allaying  hunger.    They  begin  by  wearing 
a  "  hunger-belt,"  i.  e.  a  belt  passed  seversU 
tunes  round  the  body,  and  arranged  so  as 
to  press  upon  the  stomach,  and  take  off 
for  a  time  tne  feeling  of  faint  sickness  that 
accomi)anies  hji^ger  before  it  develops  into 
starvation.    As  the  hours  pass  on,  and  the 
faintnesH  again  appears,  the  hunger-belt  is 
ilrawn   tighter  and  tighter.     This  curious 
remedy  for  hunger  is  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  has  long  been  prac- 
tised by  the  native  tribes  of  North  America. 
The  hungry  soldiers,  when  reduced  to  the 
last  straits,  have  been  known  to  eat  their 
hide-shields,  and,  when  these  were  fiuLshed, 
to  consume  even  the  thongs  which  bind  the 
head  of  the  assagai  to  the  shaft.    The  same 
process  of  cooking  is  employed  in  making 
the  tough  skin  eatable;  namely,  partial  l)roil- 
ing  under  ashes,  then  pounding  between 
stones,  and  then  stciwing,  or  boiling,  if  any 
substitute  for  a  cooking-pot  can  be  found. 
One  of  the  missionaries  relates,  in  a  manner 
that  shows  the  elastic  spirit  which  animated 
him,  how  he  and  his  companions  were  once 
driven  to  eat  a  box  which  he  had  mp,de  of 
rhinoceros  hide,  and  seems  rather  to  regret 
the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  box  than  to  demand 
any  sympathy  for  the  hardships  which  he 
had  sustained. 
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Wr.   now  come  to  the  question   of  the 
liquids  which  a  Kaffir  generally  consumes. 
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Ordinarjf  men  are  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  water,  iuul  there  are  occasions 
when  they  would  only  ho  too  glatl  to  obtain 
even  water.  Certain  cereniuniutt  demand 
that  the  warriors  shall  bo  fed  plenteously 
with  beef  during  the  night,  but  tliat  they 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  drink  until  the  dawn 
of  the  following  day.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  feast  they  are  merry  enough;  for  beef 
is  always  welcome  to  a  Kattir,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  he  can  possibly 
manage  to  accommodate  is  a  luxury  which 
but  seldom  occurs. 

However,  the  time  comes,  oven  to  a  hun- 
gry Kallir,  when  he  cannot  possibly  eat  any 
more,  and  he  craves  for  something  to  drink. 
This  relief  is  strictly  prohibited,  no  one 
being  allowed  to  leave  the  circle  in  which 
they  are  sitting.  It  generally  happens  that 
some  of  the  younger  "  boys,"  who  have  been 
but  recently  admitted  into  the  company  of 
soldiers,  find  themselves  unable  to  cncfure 
such  a  privation,  and  endeavor  to  slip  away 
unobserved.  But  a  number  of  old  and  tried 
warriors,  who  have  inured  themselves  to 
thirst  as  well  as  hunger,  and  who  look  with 
contempt  on  all  who  are  less  hardy  than 
themselves,  are  stationed  at  every  point  of 
exit,  and,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  dusky  fonn 
of  a  deserter  approach  the  spot  which  iliey 
are  guarding,  they  unceremoniously  attack 
him  with  their  sticks,  and  beat  him  back  to 
his  place  in  the  circle. 

On  the  march,  if  a  Kaffir  is  hurried,  and 
comes  to  a  spot  where  there  is  water,  he 
stoops  down,  and  with  his  cui'ved  hand  flings 
the  water  into  his  mouth  with  movements 
almost  as  rapid  as  those  of  a  cat's  tongue 
when  she  laps  milk.  Sometimes,  if  he  comes 
to  a  river,  which  he  has  to  |p#"d,  he  will  con- 
trive to  slake  his  thirst  as  ho  proceeds,  with- 
out once  checking  his  speed.  This  precau- 
tion is  necessary  if  he  should  bo  pursued,  or 
if  the  river  should  hajipen  to  he  partially  in- 
fested with  crocodiles  and  other  dangerous 
reptiles.    (See  engraving  No.  2  <m  p.  145.) 

Kaffirs  are  also  very  lond  of  a  kind  of 
whey,  which  is  poured  olf  from  the  milk 
when  it  is  converted  into  "amasi,"  and  which 
is  something  like  our  buttermilk  to  the 
taste.  Still,  although  the  Kaffirs  can  put  up 
with  water,  and  like  their  buttermilk,  they 
have  a  craving  for  some  fermented  liquor. 
Water  and  buttermilk  are  very  well  in  their 
way;  but  they  only  servo  for  quenching 
thirst,  and  have  nothing  sociable  about  them. 
Now  the  Kaffir  is  essentially  a  sociable 
being,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
he  likes  nothing  better  than  sitting  in  a 
circle  of  friends,  talking,  grinding  snuff  or 
taking  it,  smoking,  and  drinking.  And, 
when  he, joins  in  such  indulgences,  he  prefers 
that  his  drink  should  be  of  an  intoxicating 
nature,  therein  following  the  usual  instincts 
of  mankind  all  over  the  world. 

There  are  few  nations  who  do  not  know 
how  to  make  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the 


''ifflr  is  not  likely  to  be  much  behindhand 
111  this  respect.  The  only  fermented  drink 
which  the  genuine  Kaffirs  use  is  a  kind  of 
beer,  culled  in  the  native  tongue  "  outclui- 
alla."  lAko  all  other  savages,  the  Kaffirs 
very  much  prefer  the  stronger  nolations 
that  are  made  by  Europeans;  and  their  love 
for  whisky,  rum,  and  brandy  has  been  the 
means  of  ruining,  and  almost  extinguishing, 
many  a  tribe — just  as  has  been  the  case  in 
Northern  America.  The  quantity  of  spirit- 
uous liquid  that  a  Kaffir  can  drink  is  really 
astonishing;  and  the  strangest  thing  is,  that 
he  will  consume  nearly  a  bottle  of  the  com- 
monest and  coarsest  spirit,  and  rise  a*^  day- 
break on  the  next  morning  without  even  a 
headache. 

The  beer  which  the  Kaffirs  make  is  by  no 
means  a  heady  liquid,  and  seems  to  have 
rather  a  fattening  than  an  intoxicating 
quaUty.  All  men  of  note  drink  large  quan- 
tities of  beer,  and  the  chief  of  a  tribe  rarely 
stirs  without  having  a  great  vessel  of  beer  at 
hand,  together  with  his  gourd  cup  and  ladle. 
The  operations  of  brewing  are  conducted 
entirely  by  the  women,  and  are  tolerably 
simple,  much  resembling  the  plan  which  is 
used  in  England.  Uarley  is  not  employed 
for  this  ])urj)ose,  the  grain  of  maize  or  millet 
being  substituted  for  it 

The  grain  is  first  encouraged  to  a  partial 
sprouting  by  being  wi'apped  in  wet  mats, 
and  is  then  killed  by  heat,  so  as  to  make  it 
into  malt,  resembliiig  that  which  is  used  in 
our  own  country.  The  next  process  is  to 
put  it  into  a  vessel,  and  let  it  boil  for  some 
time,  and  afterward  to  set  it  aside  for  fer- 
mentation. The  Kafhr  has  no  yeast,  but 
employs  a  rather  curious  substitute  for  it, 
being  the  stem  of  a  species  of  ice-plant^ 
dried  and  kept  ready  for  use.  As  the  liquid 
ferments,  a  scum  arises  to  the  top,  which  is 
carefully  removed  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
skimmer,  shown  at  figs.  3  and  4,  on  jKige 
155.  This  skimmer  is  very  much  like  those 
wire  implements  used  by  our  cooks  for  tak- 
ing vegetables  out  of  hot  water,  and  is  made 
of  grass  stems  very  neatly  woven  logether; 
a  number  of  them  forming  the  handle,  and 
others  spreading  out  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon. 
The  bowls  of  these  skinmiers  are  set  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  sc  as  to  suit  the  vessel  in 
which  fermentation  is  carried  on. 

When  the  beer  is  poured  into  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  kept  for  use,  it  is  passed 
through  a  strainer,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of 
the  malt  from  mixing  with  it.  One  of  these 
strainers  is  shown  at  fig.  3,  on  page  07. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was 
taken  is  in  my  own  collection,  and  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  Kaffir's  workmanship.  It  is 
made  of  reeds,  split  and  flattened;  each  reed 
being  rather  more  than  the  fifth  of  an  inch 
wide  at  the  opening  and  the  twelfth  of  an 
inch  at  the  smaller  end,  and  being  carefully 
graduated  in  width.  In  shape  it  resembles 
u  jelly-bag,  and,  indeed,  has  much  the  same 
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offlco  to  nerform.  Tho  roerls  are  woven  in 
tlio  '  iHiilor  tliree  and  ovor  three  "  fiisliion 
HO  as  to  nrodiico  a  zij^iiiio-  piittcrn;  and  tho 
(■onical  Hiiipe  ot  the  Htrainer  is  obtained,  not 
by  any  alteration  in  tlie  mode  of  weaving 
but  by  ttio  >,'ra(iual  dinumition  of  the  reeda. 
These  strainers  are  of  various  sizes;  but  my 
•)wn  specimen,  whicli  is  of  tlio  avera-ro 
dimensions,  measures  fifteen  inches  Tn 
len'jtli,  and  nine  in  width  across  the  oncn- 
nj";.  * 

Hoer,  like  milk,  is  kept  in  baskets,  which 
the  liialHrs  are  capable  of  making  so  elabor- 
ately, that  they  can  hold  almost  any  liquid 
tui  wiiU  as  if  they  were  casks  made  by  the 
best  European  coopers.  Indeed,  the  fine- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  KalHr  basket-work 
may  excite  the  admiration,  if  not  tho  envy 
ot  civilized  baskot-makors,  who,  however 
artistic  may  be  the  forms  which  they  pro- 
duce, would  be  sadly  puz/.led  if  required  to 
make  a  basket  that  would  hold  beer,  wine 
or  oven  milk.  ' 

One  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  beer  basket 
may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  on  pa<re  «7 
the  small  mouth  bcin!r  for  the  greater  con- 
veuKmce  of  pouring  it  out.    Otliers  can  be 
seen  in  the  illustration  on  pa<»e  O.*}    rei)re- 
senting  tho  interior  of  a  Kaflir  hut.    Beer 
baskets  of  various  sizes  are  to  bo  found  in 
every  kraal,  and  are  always  kept  in  shady 
places,  to  prevent  tho  liquid  from  bein^ 
injured  by  heat.      A   Kafflr    chief  hardly 
seisins  to  be  able  to  support  existence  with- 
out his  beer.     Within  his  own  house,  or  in 
the  shadow  of  a  friendly  screen,  he  will  sit 
by  tho  hour  together,  smoking  his  enormous 
pipe  continually,  and  drinking  his  beer  at 
tolerably  constant  intervals,  thus  contrivintr 
to  consume  a  considerable  amount  both  of" 
tobacco  and  beer.    Even  if  he  goes  out  to 
inspect  his  cattle,  or  to  review  his  soldiers 
a  servant  is  sure  to  be  with  him,  bearin<^ 
lus  beer  basket,  stool,  and  other  luxurious 
appendages  of  state. 

He  generally  drinks  out  of  a  cup,  which 
ho  makes  from  a  gourd,  and  which,  in  shape 
and  size,  much  resembles  an  emu's  e'"r  with 
the  top  cut  off.  For  the  purpose  of"takin<>' 
the  beer  out  of  the  basket,  and  pourino-  ft 
into  tlie  cup,  he  uses  a  ladle  of  some  .sort, 
llie  form  which  is  most  generally  in  use  is 
tliat  which  is  made  from  a  kind  of  frourd- 
not  egg-shaped,  like  that  from  whiSh  the 
cup  IS  made,  but  formed  very  much  like  an 
onion  with  the  stalk  attached  to  it.  The 
l)ulb  of  the  onion  represents  the  end  of  the 
gourd,  an;l  it  will  be  seen  that  when  a  slice 
IS  cut  off  this  globular  end,  and  the  Interior 
ot  the  gourd  removed,  a  very  neat  ladle  can 
be  produced.  As  the  outer  skin  of  the 
gourd  IS  of  a  fine  yellow  color,  and  has  a 
Ingh  natural  polish,  the  cup  and  ladle  have 
a  very  pretty  appearance. 

Sometimes  the  Katfir  carves  his  ladles 
out  of  wood,  and  displavs  much  skill  and 
taste  in  their  construction,  as  may  be  seen 


by  the  specimens.  Occasionally  tho  beer 
bowl  is  carved  from  wood  as  well  aa  tho 
Ijidlo;  but,  on  account  of  its  weight  when 
empty  and  the  time  employed  in  making  it, 
none  but  a  chief  is  likely  to  make  use  of 
f.uch  a  bowl.  One  of  these  wooden  bowls  is 
shown  at  fig.  2,  in  the  illustration  on  page 
07,  and  is  drawn  from  a  specimen  brought 
from  Southern  Africa  by  Mr.  II.  Jackson. 
It  IS  of  large  dimensions,  as  may  be  seen  by 
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comparing  it  with  the  milkpail  at  fig. 
The  color  of  the  bowl  is  black. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  tho  Kaffir  who 
carved  this  bowl  has  been  so  used  to  baskets 
I  as  beer  vessels  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  get  the  idea  out  of  his  mind.    The  bowl 
I  is  painfully  wrought  out  of  a  single  block 
of  wood,  and  must  have  cost  an  enormous 
amount  of  labor,  considering  the  rudeness  ot 
the  tools  used  by  the  carver.    Accordin<T  to 
our  ideas,  the  bowl  ought  therefore  to  s^ow 
that  it  really  is  something  more  valuable 
than  usual,  and    a.s    unlike    the    ordinary 
basket    as    possible.      But  so  wedded  has 
been  the  maker  to  the  notion  that  a  basket, 
and  n.fthing  but  a  basket,  is  the  proper  ves- 
sel for  beer,  that  he  has  taken  great  pains  to 
carve  the  whole  exterior  in  imitation  of  a 
basket.     So  well  and  regularly  is  this  deco- 
ration done,  that  when  the  bowl  is  set  some 
little  distance,  or  placed  in  the  shade,  many 
persons  mistake  it  for  a  basket  set  on  tliree 
wooden  legs,  and  stained  black. 

At  fig.  5  of  the  same  illustration  is  an 
example  of  the  Kaffir's  basket-work.    This 
IS  one  of  the  baskets  used  by  the  women 
when  they  have  been  to  tho  fields,  and  have 
to  carry  home  the  ears  of  maize  or  other 
produce.      Tins  basket  is  very  stout  and 
strong,  and  will  accommodate  a  quantity  of 
corn  which  would  form  a  good  load  for  an 
average    English    laborer.      But   she  con- 
siders this  hard  work  as  part  of  woman's 
mission,  asks  one  of  her    companions  to 
assist  in  placing  it  on  her  head,  and  goes  off 
with  her  burden,  often  lightening  the  heavy 
task  by  joining  in  a  chorus  with  her  simi- 
larly-laden friends.      Indeed,  as  has  been 
well  said  by  an  experienced  missionary,  in 
the  normal  state  of  the  Kaffir  tribes  the 
woman  serves   every  office  in  husbandry, 
and  herself  fulfils  the  duties  of  field  laborer, 
plough,  cart,  ox,  and  horse. 

Basket-work  is  used  for  an  infinity  of 
purposes.  It  is  of  basket-work,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Kaffir  makes  his  curious 
and  picturesque  storehouses,  in  which  he 
keeps  the  corn  that  he  is  likely  to  require 
for  household  use.  These  storehouses  are 
always  raised  some  height  from  the  ground, 
for  the  double  purjoose  of  keeping  vermin 
from  devastating  them,  and  of  allowing  a 
free  passage  to  the  air  round  them,  and  so 
keeping  their  contents  dry  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Indeed,  the  very  houses  are  formed 
of  a  sort  of  basket-work,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Chapter  VII.;  and  even  their 
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kmnis,  or   villages,  are    Httlo    more    fan 
basket-work  on  a  very  large  scale. 

Almost  any  kind  of  noxiblo  material 
Booms  to  answer  for  baskets,  and  the  Katlir 
workman  impresses  into  his  service  not 
only  the  twigs  of  pliant  bushes,  like  the 
osier  and  willow,  but  uses  grass  stems,  grass 
leavesj  rushes,  Hags,  reeds,  bark,  and  sinxllar 
niatormls.  When  he  makes  thoso  that  are 
used  for  holding  liquids,  he  always  uses  flue 
materials,  and  closes  the  spaces  between 
them  by  beating  down  each  successive  row 
with  an  instrument  that  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  very  stout  paper-knife,  and  that  is 
made  either  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory.  As 
is  the  case  with  <;ji8ks,  pails,  quaighs,  and 
all  vessels  that  are  made  with  staves,  the 
baskets  nmst  be  well  soaked  before  they 
become  thoroughly  water-tight. 

One  of  these  baskets  is  in  my  own  collec- 
tion. It  is  most  beautifully  made,  and  cer- 
tainly surpasses  vessels  of  wood  or  clay  in 
one  respect;  namely,  that  it  will  bear  very 
rough  treatment  without  breaking.  The 
mode  of  weaving  it  is  peculiarly  intricate. 
A  vast  amount  of  grass  is  employed  in  its 
construction,  the  work  is  very  close,  and 
the  ends  of  the  innumerable  grass  blades 
are  so  neatly  woven  into  the  fabric  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguishable.  Soon  after 
it  came  into  my  possession,  I  sent  it  to  a 
conversazione,  together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  ethnological  curiosities,  ancl,  know- 
ing that  very  few.  would  believe  in  its 
I)owers  without  actual  proof,  I  filled  it  with 
milk,  and  placed  it  on  the  table.  Althougli 
it  had  been  in  England  for  some  time,  and 
hud  evidently  undergone  rather  rough  treat- 
ment, it  heltl  the  milk  very  well.  There  was 
a  very  slight  leakage,  caused  by  a  mistake 
of  the  former  proprietor,  who  had  sewed  a 
label  upon  it  with  a  very  coarse  needle, 
leaving  little  holes,  through  which  a  few 
drops  of  milk  gradually  oozed.  With  this 
exception,  however,  the  basket  was  as  ser- 
viceable as  when  it  was  in  use  among  the 
Kaffir  huts. 

Honey  is  a  very  favorite  food  with  the 
Kaffirs,  who  are  expert  at  attacking  the 
nests,  and  removing  the  combs  in  spite  of 
the  attacks  of  the  bees.  They  detect  a  bees' 
nest  in  many  ways,  and,  among  other  plans 
for  finding  the  nest,  they  set  great  value  on 
the  bird  called  the  honey-guide.  There 
are  several  species  of  honey-guide,  two  of 
which  are  tolerably  common  in  Southern 
Africa,  and  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
cuckoo  family.  These  birds  are  remarkable 
for  the  trust  which  they  instinctively  repose 
in  mankind,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
act  as  guides  to  the  nest.  Whenever  a 
Kaffir  hears  a  bird  utter  a  peculiar  cry, 
which  ha«  been  represented  by  the  word 
"Cherr!  cherri "  he  looks  out  for  the 
singer,  and  goes  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice.  The  bird,  seeing  that  the  man  is 
following,  begins  to  approach  the  bees'  nest. 


still  uttering  its  encouraging  cry,  and  not 
ceasing  until  the  nest  is  found. 

The  Kaffirs  i)lace  great  reliance  on  tlie 
bird,  and  never  eat  all  the  honey,  but  make 
a  point  of  leaving  some  for  the  guide  that 
conducted  them  to  the  sweet  storehouse. 
They  say  that  the  honey-guide  voluntarily 
seeks  the  help  of  man,  because  it  would 
otherwise  bo  unable  to  get  at  the  l)eo- 
combs,  which  are  made  in  hollow  tnes, 
thus  being  protected  in  secure  fortresses, 
which  the  bird  could  not  penetrate  without 
the  ossistiince  of  some  hefng  stronger  than 
itself.  And  as  the  bird  chiefly  wants  the 
combs  which  contain  the  bee-grubs,  and 
the  man  only  wants  thoso  whicli  contain 
honey,  the  Kaffir  leaves  all  the  grub-combs 
for  the  bird,  and  takes  all  the  honey-c()mi)s 
himself;  so  that  both  parties  are  equally 
pleased.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  the  bird  does  perforin  this 
service  to  mankind,  and  that  both  the  Kaffir 
and  the  bird  seem  to  understand  each  other. 
The  honey-ratel,  one  of  the  largest  species 
of  the  weasel  tribe,  and  an  animal  which 
is  extremely  fond  of  bee-combs,  is  said  to 
share  with  mankind  the  privilege  of  alli- 
ance with  the  honey-guide,  and  to  requite 
the  aid  of  the  bird  with  the  comb  which  it 
tears  out  of  the  hollow  tree.  It  is  remark- 
able that  both  the  r.atel  and  the  honey-guide 
are  so  thickly  defended,  the  one  with  fur, 
and  the  other  with  feathers,  that  the  slings 
of  the  bees  cannot  penetrate  through  their 
natural  armor. 

It  is  rather  curious,  however,  that  the 
honey-guide  docs  not  invariably  lead  to  tlus 
nests  of  bees.  It  has  an  odd  habit  of  guid- 
ing the  attention  of  mankind  to  any  animal 
which  may  be  hiding  in  the  bu.sh,  and  the 
wary  tr.aveller  is  always  careful  to  have  his 
weapons  ready  when  he  follows  the  honey- 
guide,  knowinw  that,  although  the  bird  gen- 
erally leads  the  way  to  honey,  it  has  an 
unpleasant  custom  of  leading  to  a  concealed 
buffivlOjOr  lion,  or  panther,  or  even  to  a  spot 
where  a  cobra  or  other  poisonous  snake  is 
reposing. 

Although  honey  is  much  prized  by  Kaf- 
firs, they  exercise  much  caution  in  eating 
it;  and  before  they  will  trust  themselves  to 
taste  it,  they  inspect  the  neighborhood,  with 
the.  purpose  of  seeing  whether  certain  poi- 
sonous plants  grow  in  the  vicinity,  as  in 
that  case  the  honey  is  sure  to  be  deleterious^. 
The  euphoi'bia  is  one  of  these  poisonous 
plants,  and  belongs  to  a  large  order,  which 
is  represented  in  England  by  certain  small 
plants  known  by  the  common  denomination 
of  spurge.  One  of  them,  commonly  called 
milky-weed,  sun-spurge,  or  wort-spurge,  is 
well  known  for  the  white  juice  which  pours 
plentifully  from  the  wounded  stem,  and 
which  is  used  in  some  places  as  a  means 
of  destroying  warts.  In  our  own  country 
the  juice  is  only  remarkable  for  its  milky 
anuearauce  and  its  hot  acrid  taste,  whicn 
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r.h,    hut  .1.  Ahi,.,i  tlu,  „u,,|,„rl,i,w  «,-ow  L. 

UH..1  In  „m„y  partH  of  tlint  coalimnt  a«  a 

o   o„  lor  urrowH.    H.m..«  of  tht-m  Inokm 

like  t  u)  (wictus  Kroup    tl„u  tht.y  ini«|,t   be 

".isukon   «,r   ihosn   pIunlH;    but  th.y  .ire 

:  \b    "  ,:^!!"  :!r""'  r'-  'I'"'  '>y  tl.'  fact 
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t  lit  thnir  tli„r»H,  whon  thoy  hiiv«  miy/Krow 
•,ic  UH.     Tlu,  wi.  to  jui.m   (Urnislu.s,   who.i 

:.u  >Ct;l^^^  "«'"^  «'"'«""-«  ^-».  <=«»-• 

Irouoy  is  often  found  in  very  singular 
l.la.cs.  A  swarm  l.as  b....  icuown  to  t"  k" 
..  M«..s.s.o„   of  a   bumau   skull,   au.l  c...   bs 

wo^k     •  r  '''rV'''.'  '"  ^''"  «k^'l«toafrauie- 
woik  ot  a  (Inad  olepliant. 

Liko  many  other  nations,  tho  Zulus  use 

both  aru  eni|.loye(l  iw  objectH  of  barter 
The  unfortunate  fowls  that  are  selec  Hc^r 
S/l  .'frn'""''  l>o  Hin«ularly  uneoln- 
1  .:,]•;•         ''J^'y'Vo   always   tied  in  buu- 

0  ether  "w'lile'fVT  '""!'«•  "'"'••^  ''""'"1 
cof,'ctner.     VVhilo  tho  barjjaiuinj'  s  in  nroL'- 

re.Hs,  tho  fowls  are  tlirown  heedk-ssly  o     L 

L.uKiinj?,  as  It  complain  n<'  of  their  b'lr.l 
reatment.    Tho  KalHr  do.^  not    , /ten     to 

no  Wea  S.f't  ^'"■''-  'y''"-'  '"'^ ''°  ^a-s  nLuy 
no  Idea  that  ho  is  mflicting  i)ain  on  tliem 
and  w.U  carry  them  for  mTlJs  by  tl  o  K' 
then- hoiuls  f'ian-,Mng  down,  and  their  logs' 
cut  t)y  the  cords.  *" 

of'^hV";!."^'""''"""  T  ''''«•'  1°''^  represents  one 
of  he  inifcnious  houses  whicli  the  KaiHrs 
bmld  for  heir  poultry.  Tho  house  is  m ado 
0  rough  basket-work,  and  is  then  plasle red 
1  ckly  with  clay,  just  like  tho  low  walls  o 
the  cooking-houso  mentioned  on  pa-e  iV' 
By  the  s.do  of  the  henhouse  is  an  ear  hen- 
ware  jar  with  an  inverted  basket  by  w  y  "f 

it  is 'one  o^r  '"•''^*5  porn,  and  in^fro.!^  o 
t  IS  ono  ot  the  prunitive  grain  mills.    A 
beer  bowl  and  its  ladle  are  "placed  near  tl^ 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  nothin*  can  in 
•itue  the  KatHrs  to  eat  «sh,  this  m-efud  ce 
bemg  shared  by  many  natioi'is,  whiKhers 
cnvo  a  great  part  of  their  subsistence  from 
ho  sea  and  the  river.  They  seem  to  feel  ^ 
much  disgust  at  the  notion  of  ea tn.  L^i 
hrrearthl'"'"'''''^  '^- ?'''  «»«h  as  catorj  t 

fiSnvS'Hf;'"-^?""."  'n*»y  articles  of 
S  siSn lo  if.  f«>^^'?o"ng  tribes  eat  with- 
out stuiple,  and  which  even  the  Eurouoin 

f  -iiiai    ne   t..,vn   SjmpuLlllZC  WUU  I 


ff"'I".u""*  '*  '"  «"rtftfn1y  odd  to  find 
t.a     tho    prohibited    arli.uf^    J  f„o,|  "' 

Atlcrt  and  which  are  eaten  not  only  by 
the   other   tribes,    but   by   the   white    men 

that  Z'y  ^""'''^'"'"'y  -ir^imstan..  i"; 
that  th«  Zulus  will  not  cat  the  eland  an 
animal  whose  tl..sh  is  far  superior  t.  I  at"  f 
any  English  ox,  is  preferre.'l  even  to  mU. 
son.  m.n  can  be  procured  in  larg.  nua  - 
titles,  owing  to  its  size.  * 

Neither  will  tho  Zulus  oat  tho  zebra  the 
gnu,  the  hartebe,.st,4ior  the  rhinocer,  s  'and 

tnlmnT'Tb/n'"'""  'T""  *''"  "'^^•^''  "»"»'« 
sw  „       Tl        ''/1>I':'P»«'"»»8,  and  the  wild 
swine.    Tlu!  objection  to  oat  these  animals 
stioms  to  have  extended  over  a  c<)nsi(lerable 
portion  of  Southern  Africa;  bu^wl  "n  m  S 
overran  tho  (■onntry,  and  swept  off  a  1  the 
herds  of  cattle,  tho  vanquisher    tr  bes  wore 
"hhged  either  to  oat  the  hitherto  reicS 
aniinals  or  starve,  and  naturally  pr.irred 
ho  former  altornative.    It  is  probable  tlm 
of"fi!:."r  "'r   "f  ••^'J'»''i"tiug  certain  articles 
of  food  IS  found.Hf  upon  some  of  the  supcr- 
st   nous   Ideas   which  take   the   place     fa 
rohgion  in  the  KafHr's  mind.    A  is  cortoij 
ha  supersti  ion  prohibits  fowls,  ducks,  bus- 
tards, porcupines,  and  eggs,  to  all  excei  t  the 
r^^JTr  T^  ">«  ''hirGocause  tl.TilafK   " 


think  that  those  who  eat  such   food  will 

or  mnff  "J"^  ^'j^   honorable  title  of  fiuher 
01  mother;  and,  as  is  well  known,  a  child- 

erSinpr""'''^  '^  '*^''  ^"  "^  «"*^-™- 

There  is  perhaps  no  article  of  food  more 

tterly  hateful  to  tho  Kafllr  than  th..  flesh  of 

the  crocodile,  mid  it  is  doubtful  whether 

rZ^^  ^T"!*  "*  starvation  would  in.luco 
a  Zulu  KatHr  to  partake  of  such  food,  or  to 
hold  friendly  intercourse  with  any  one  who 
ad  (lone  so.    An  amusin-  instance  of  this 
innate  horror  of  tho  crococOle  occurred  some 
years  ago.    An  European  settler,  new  to 
the  country,  had  shot  a  crocodile,  And  hav- 
blft  !f  JnlT?!"  ""^  the  properties  possessed 
iZ  fl'^H"^  ",'"  """Pt""'  h«  'soiled  some  of 
Its  flesh  lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  the  only  vessel  at 
Hand  was  an  iron  pot,  in  which  his  Kafflr 
servants   were   accnstomed    to  cook    their 
food  and,  thinking  no  harm,  he  used  the  pot 
for   US  purpose.    He  could  not  have  done 
anything  more  calculated  to  shock  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Kaffirs,  who  deserted  him  in  a 
them         "^^^^  ""®  polluted  vessel   behind 

h,J'  'T  ^''^^'^y  ¥,^^  mentioned  that  none 
but  a  Kaffir  can  cither  drive  or  milk  the  na- 
tive cattle,  and  the  unfortunate  colonist  was 
obliged  to  visit  all  the  kraals  within  reach 
m  oruer  to  lure  new  servants.  But  the 
news  had  spread  in  all  directions,  that  the 
white  man  cooked  crocodile  in  his  porridge 
pot  and  not  a  single  Kafflr  would  servo  him. 
At  last  he  was  forced  to  srn  to  n  or.i.a.Mn..a, 
bio  distance,  and  visited  a  kraal  which  he 
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thought  was  beyond  the  reach  of  rumor. 
The  chief  man  received  him  hospitably, 
promised  to  seur'  one  of  his  "boys"  as 
a  servant,  and  volunteered  permission  to 
beat  the  "  boy "  if  lie  were  disobedient. 
He  linished  by  saying  that  he  only  made 
one   8tipulatio>-^,  and   that   was,  that   the 


"  boy "  in  question  should  not  be  obliged 
to  cat  crocodile. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  peculiar- 
ities regarding  food  apply  only  to  the  Zulu 
tribe,  and  that,  even  m  that  tribe,  great 
modifications  have  taken  place  in  later 
years. 
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trv^'ar  "'E-IOOH    MANS    PIPE-CUUIOUS   ACCOMPANIMENT    OP    SMOKING  -  MAJOR    »OS« 

KINO  8  SMOKING  ADVENTUHE  -  CULTIVATION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  TOBACCO 


SI, I 


is,y'trtt,,il^S;nt"?i,™«,H»'iff»»'^ 


nalunilly  come  to  their  luxuries.    One  of 
these    luxuries,   namely,  beer,  is  scarcely 
considered  as  such   by  them,  but  is  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    There 
IS,  hmvevi  ;•,  one  gratification  in  which  the 
Kalhr  indulges  whenever  he  can  do  so,  and 
that  IS  the  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  the  form 
of  smoke  or  snuff.    The  love  of  tobacco,  Avliich 
IS  universally  prevalent  over  the  world,  is 
luUy  developed  in  the  Kadir,  as  in  all  the 
savage  tribes  of  Africa.    For  tobacco  the 
native  undergoes  exertions  which  no  other 
reward  would  induce  liini  to  undertake.    He 
is  not  at  all  particular  about  the  qualitv, 
provided  that  it  be  strong,  and  it  is  impossi- 
i^le  to  produce   tobacco  that  can    be   too 
coarse,  rough,  or  powerful  for  his   taste. 
He  hkos  to  feel  its  effects  on  his  system, 
and  would  reject  the  finest  flavored'  ci^ar 

Z  r  V''^'^''  ?f"  '■*''"''  ^"^"^  tobi^cco  that  "an 
i uglish  gentleman  would  be  unable  to 
smoko.  He  uses  tobacco  in  two  forms, 
<  me  y,  smoke  and  snuff,  and  in  both  cases 
kes  to  feel  that  he  has  the  full  flavor  of 
tlie  narcotic. 

His  snuff  is  made  in  a  very  simple  man- 
wnn,  ^',  ''T^^y   mannftictured   by  the 

women.     The  first  process  is  to  grincl  the 


tobacco  to  poNvder  between  two  stones,  and 
wlien ,  t  is  partially  rubbed  down  a  little  water 
^  added  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  paste. 
Meanwhile,  a  number  of  twigs  are  beim 
carefully  burnt  to  ash  -  •>■  i^^'»' 


cs,  a  pure  white  feath- 


«i7  ash  being  one  of  the  chief  ingredients 


used  for  this  purpose,  and  by  connoisseurs 
is  preferred  to  any  other  material.    When 
the  snuff  maker  judges  that  the  tobacco  is 
sufficiently  ground,  she   spreads  the  paste 
upon  a  flat  stone,  and  places  it  in  the  ravs 
of  the  sun.    The  great  heat  soon  dries  up 
the  caked  tobacco,  which  is    then  rubbed 
until  it  becomes  a  very  fine   powder.    A 
certain    proportion    of    wood-ash    is  then 
added  and  carefully  mixed,  and  the  snufi 
IS  made.     The  effect  of  the  ashes  is  to  o.ivo 
pungency  to  the  snuff",  such  as  cannot  be 
obtained  from   the  pure  tobacco.    Of  this 
snuff  the   Kaffirs   are  immoderately  fond 
and  even  European  snuff  takers  often  pre- 
fer it  to  any  snuft'  that  can  be  purchased. 
I  know  one  African  traveller,  who  acquired 
the  habit  of  snuff"  taking  among  the  Kaffirs 
!md  who,  having  learned  t(}  make  snuff  in' 
Kaffir  fashion,  continues  to  manufacture  his 
own  snuff,  flunking  it  superior  to  any  that 
can  be  obtained  at  the  tobacconists'  shops. 

The  manner  of  taking  snuff  is,  among  the 
Kaffirs,  by  no  means  the  simple  process  in 
use  among  ourselves.  Snuff  taking  almost 
assumes  the  character  of  a  solemn  rite,  and 
is  never  performed  with  the  thoughtless 
levity  of  an  European  snuff  taker.  A  Kaffir 
never  thinks  of  taking  snuff  while  standing, 
but  must  needs  sit  down  for  the  jnirpose,  in 
some  place  and  at  some  time  when  he  will 
not  be  disturbed.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  man 
tolernhly  wpjl  off,  he  will  h 


lavc  a  .snuff  a 


J      -    ,   .        .     -     - .,poon 

ready  stuck  m  his  hair,  and  w.ill  draw  it  out. 
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These  snuff  spoons  are  very  similar  in  form, 
although  they  slightly  differ  in  detail.  They 
are  made  of  bone  or  ivory,  and  consist  of  a 
small  bowl  set  on  a  deeply  pronged  handle. 
Some  spoons  have  two  prongs,  but  the  gen- 
erality have  three.  The  bowl  is  mostly 
hemispherical,  but  in  some  specimens  it  is 
oblong.  I  possess  specimens  of  both  forms, 
and  also  a  snuff  spoon  from  Madagascar, 
which  is  very  similar  both  in  shape  and  size 
to  that  which  is  used  by  the  Kalhr. 

Supposing  him  to  have  a  spoon,  he  takes 
his  snuff  box  out  of  his  ear,  or  from  his  belt, 
and  solemnly  Alls  the  bowl  of  the  spoon. 
He  then  replaces  the  box,  inserts  the  bowl 
of  the  spoon  into  his  capacious  nostrils,  and 
with  a  powerful  inhalation  exhausts  the  con- 
tents. The  pun^nt  snuff  causes  tears  to 
pour  down  his  cheeks;  and  as  if  to  make 
sure  that  they  shall  follow  their  proper 
course,  the  taker  draws  the  edges  of  his 
thumbs  down  his  face,  so  as  to  make  a  kind 
of  groove  in  which  the  tears  can  run  from 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eyes  to  the  corner  of 
the  mouth.  This  ilood  of  tears  constitutes 
the  Kaffir's  great  enjoyment  in  snuff  taking, 
and  it  is  contrary  to  all  etiquette  to  speak  to 
a  Kaffir,  or  to  disturb  him  in  any  way,  while 
he  is  taking  his  snuff. 

If,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  is  not  rich 
enough  to  possess  a  spoon,  he  manages  it  in 
another  fashion.  Taking  care  to  seat  liim- 
self  in  a  spot  which  is  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  he  i)ours  the  snuff  on  the  back  of  his 
hand,  making  a  little  conical  heap  that  ex- 
actly coincides  with  his  wide  nostrils.  By 
putting  the  left  side  of  his  nose  on  the  snuff 
heap,  and  closing  the  other  nostril  with  his 
forefinger,  he  contrives  to  absorb  it  all  with- 
out losing  a  grain  of  the  precious  substance 
—  an  act  which  he  would  consider  as  the 
veiy  acme  of  folly. 

The  rules  of  etiquette  are  especially  mi- 
nute as  regards  snuff  taking. 

It  is  considered  bad  manners  to  offer  snuff 
to  another,  because  to  offer  a  gift  implies 
superiority;  the  principal  man  m  each  as- 
sembly being  always  called  upon  to  give 
snuff  to  the  others.  There  is  an  etiquette 
even  in  asking  for  snuff.  If  one  Kaffir  sees 
another  taking  snuff,  he  does  not  ask  directly 
for  it,  but  puts  a  sidelong  question,  saying, 
"  What  are  you  eating  ?  "  The  first  answer 
to  this  question  is  always  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  not  eating  anything,  which  is  the  polite 
mode  of  refusing  the  request  —  a  refusal  to 
the  first  application  being  part  of  the  same 
singular  code  of  laws.  When  a  second  re- 
quest is  made  in  the  same  indirect  manner 
as  the  former,  he  pours  a  quantity  of  snuff 
into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  holds  it 
out  for  the  other  to  help  himself,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  looks  carefully  in  another  direc- 
tion, so  that  he  may  not  seem  to  watch  the 
quantity  which  is  taken,  and  to  appear  to 
grudge  the  gift.  Or,  if  several  be  present, 
and  he  is  a  rich  man,  he  helps  himself  first, 


and  then  throws  the  box  to  his  guests, 
abstaining,  as  before,  from  looking  at  them 
as  they  help  themselves.  When  a  chief  has 
summoned  his  dependants,  he  calls  a  ser- 
vant, who  holds  his  two  open  hands  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  cup.  The  chief  then  fills  his 
hands  with  snuft",  and  the  servant  carries  the 
valued  gift  to  the  guests  as  they  sit  around. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  when 
a  Kaffir  takes  snuff,  he  sits  on  the  ground. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  small  points  of  eti- 
quette which  the  natives  observe  with  the 
minutest  care.  Its  infringement  is  looked 
upon  not  only  as  an  instance  of  bad  man- 
ners, but  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  the 
man  who  stands  up  while  he  is  engaged  with 
his  snuff  with  another  is  trying  to  take 
advantixge  of  him.  Mr.  Shooter  remarks 
that  many  a  man  has  been  murdered  by 
being  entrapped  into  snuff  taking,  and  then 
stabbed  while  in  a  defenceless  position. 
The  very  act  of  holding  out  one  hand  filled 
with  snuff,  while  the  other  is  occupied  with 
the  snuffbox,  prevents  the  donor  from  using 
his  weapons,  so  that  he  might  be  easily  ove  •- 
powered  by  any  one  who  was  inclined  to  be 
t^-eacherous. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  observed 
the  analogy  between  this  custom  and  an 
ancient  etiquette  of  England,  a  relic  of 
which  still  survives  in  the  "  grace  cup " 
handed  round  at  municipal  banquets.  There 
are  few  points  in  Kaffir  life  more  remarkable 
than  the  minute  code  of  etiquette  concern- 
ing the  use  of  tobacco.  It  must  have  been 
of  very  recent  growth,  because  tobacco, 
although  much  cultivated  in  Africa,  is  not 
indigenous  to  that  country,  and  has  been 
introduced  from  America.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  some  spirit  of  courtesy  \\  ere  inherent 
in  the  plant,  and  thus  the  African  black  man 
and  the  American  red  man  are  perforce 
obliged  to  observe  careful  ceremonial  in  its 
consumption. 

It  might  naturally  be  thought  that  the 
constant  inhalations  of  such  quantities  of 
snuff,  and  that  of  so  pungent  a  character, 
would  injure  the  olfactory  nerves  to  such  au 
extent  that  they  would  be  scarcely  able 
to  perform  their  office.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  The  Kaffir's  nose  is  a  wonder- 
ful organ.  It  is  entirely  unaffected  by  tiie 
abominable  scent  proceeding  from  the  ran- 
cid grease  with  which  the  natives  plente- 
ously  besmear  themselves,  and  sullers  no 
inconvenience  from  the  stifling  atmosi)here 
of  the  hut  where  many  inmates  are  assem- 
bled. But,  notwithstanding  all  these  as- 
saults upon  it,  conjoined  with  the  continual 
snuft"  taking,  it  can  detect  odors  which  are 
quite  imperceptible  to  European  nostrils, 
and  appears  to  be  nearly  as  sensitive  as  that 
of  the  bloodhound. 

Being  so  fond  of  their  snuff,  the  Kaifirs 
lavish  all  their  artistic  powers  on  the  boxes 
in  which  they  carry  so  valuable  a  substance. 
They  make  their  snuff  boxes  of  various  ma- 
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terials,  such  as  wood,  bone,  ivory,  horn;  and 
just  as  Europeans  employ  gems  and  the 
precious  metals  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
snuff  boxes,  so  do  the  Kaffirs  use  for  the 
same  purpose  the  materials  they  most  value 
and  exhaust  upon  them  the  utmost  resources 
01  their  simple  arts.    . 

One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  snuff  box 
IS  a  small  tube,  about  three  inches  in  leno'th 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.    This  is  merely  I  patter" 
11  joint  of  reed,  with  its  open  end  secured  by   has  be 
a  plug.    The  natural  color  of  the  reed  is 
shining  yellow;  but  the  Kaffir  mostly  deco- 
rates It  with  various  patterns,  made  by  par- 
tially charring  the  surface.    These  patterns 
are  differently  disposed;  but  in  general  form 
they  are  very  similar,  consisting  of  diamonds 
and  triangles  of  alternate  black  and  yellow 
ihis  box  answers  another  purpose  besides 
that  of  holding  the  snuff,  and  is  used  as  an 
ornament.    The  correct  method  of  wearinc' 
It  is  to  make  a  hole  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear  anS 
push  the  snuff  box  into  it.    In  that  position 
It  is  always  at  hand,  and  the  bold  black  and 
yellow  pattern  has  a  good  effect  against  the 
dark  cheek  of  the  wearer.    This  box  is  seen 
at  hg.  b  of  "dress  and  ornaments,"  on  page 

Another  form  of  snuff  box  is  shown  at 
hg.  o  on  the  same  page.    This  is  a  small 
article,  and  is  cut  out  of  solid  ivory.    Iviuch 
skill  IS  shown  in  the  external  shaping  of  it 
and  very  great  ps^tience  must  have  been 
shovvn  in  scraping  and  polishing  its  surface. 
tut  this  IS  mere  child's  play  contrasted  with 
the  enormous  labors  of  hollowing  it  with 
tile  very  imperfect  tools  possessed  byaKaf- 
far  workman.    The  common  bottle  gourd  is 
argely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  snuff 
boxes.    Sometimes  it  is  merely  hollowed 
and  furnished  with  a  plaited  leathern  thono'' 
whereby  it  may  be  secured  to  the  person  of 
the  owner.    The  hollowing  process  is  verv 
simple,  and  consists  of  bonng  a  hole  in  the 
end  as  the  gourd  hangs  on  the  tree,  and 
leaving  it  to  itself.    In  process  of  time  the 
Whole  interior  decomposes,  and  the  outer 
skin  IS  baked  by  the  sun  to  a  degree  of 
hardness  nearly  equal  to  that  of  earthen- 
ware.    This  form  of  snuff  box  is  much 
UHed.    As  the  bottle  gourd  attains  a  large 
size,  It  IS  generally  employed  as  a  store  box, 
in  wiich  snuff  is  kept  in  stock,  or  by  a  chief 
ot  liberal  ideas,  who  likes  to  hand  round  a 
iarge  supply  among  his  followers.    In  the 
generality  of  cases  it  is  ornamented  in  some 
way  or  other.    Sometimes  the  Kaffir  deco- 
ifit<^s  the  whole  exterior  with  the  angular 
c^iarred  pattern   which    has  already  teen 
mentioned;    but    his  great    delight    is    to 
cover  It  with  beads,  the  ornaments  which 
ni.s  soul  loves.    These  beads  are  most  in- 
gfiniously  attached  to  the  gourd,  and  fit  it 
as  closely  as  the  protective  envelope  covers 
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7^rl  f   I  P^'^^J^^^^  ^«  t^at  just  above  the 

fore  foot.     The  foot  being  removed,  the 

J^afflr  measures  a  piece  of  the   leg  some 

four  inches  in  length,  and  cuts  it  off.    From 

the  upper  part  he  strips  the  skin,  but  takes 

care  to  leave  a  tolerably  broad  belt  of  hide 

at  the  wider  end.    The  bone  is  then  poI- 

ished,  and  is  generally  decorated  with  a 

rudely  engraved    but    moderately  regular 

somewhat  similar  to   that  which 

already  described  as  placed  upon 

the  gourd.    The   natural  hollow  is  much 

enlarged,  and  the  opening  being  closed  with 

a  stopper,  the  snuff  box  is  complete. 

Sometimes  the  Kaffir  makes  his  snuffbox 
out  ot  the  horn  of  a  young  ox;  but  he  wiU 
occaaionally  go  to  the  trouble  of  cutting  it 
out  ot  the  liorn  of  a  rhinoceros.  Such  a 
box  IS  a  valuable  one,  for  the  bone  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  solid,  and  therefore  the  hollow 
must  be  made  by  sheer  labor,  ./hereas  that 
tl  K  °f-  u  ^''eady  hollow,  and  only  needs 
to  be  polished.  Moreover,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  procure  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros  as  that 
01  an  ox,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  apower- 
lul  and  dangerous  animal,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  at  the  risk  of  life,  or  by  the  labo- 
rious plan  of  digging  a  pitfall. 

1  here  is  one  form  of  snuff  box  which  is, 
%Vl:l  ^  I.  ^now   peculiar  to  the  tribes  ol 
South^n  Africa,  both  in  shape  and  mate- 
rial.   The  Kaffir  begins  by  making  a  clay 
model  of  some  animal,  and  putting  it  in  the 
sun  to  dry.     lie  is  very  expert  at  this  art, 
and,  as  a  j^eneral  rule,  can  imitate  the  va- 
rious animn.s  with  such  truth  that  they  can 
be  immediately  recognized.     Of  course  he 
has  but  little  delicacy,  and  does  not  aim  at 
any  artistic  effect;  but  he  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  salient  points  of  the  ani- 
mal  which  he  is  modelling,  and  renders 
them  with  a  force  that  frequently  passes 
"^^  I'ather  ludicrous  exaggeration. 

Ihe  next  process  is  a  very  singular  one. 
When  a  cow  is  killed,  the  iaffli"  removes 
the  hide,  and  lays  it  on  the  ground  with  the 
hair  downward.    With  the  sharp  blade  of 
his  assagai  he  then  scrapes  the  interior  of 
the  hide  so  as  to  clean  off  the  coagulated 
blood  which  adheres  to  it,  and  collects  it  all 
in  one  place.    With  this  blood  he  niixes 
some  powdered  earth,  and  works  the  blood 
and  the  powder  into  a  paste.    Of  course  a 
small  quantity  of  animal  fibre  is  scraped 
trom  the  hide  and  mixed  with  the  paste 
and  aids  to  bind  it  more  closely  together' 
Ihe  paste  being  ready,  the  Kaffir  nibs  it 
over  the  clay  model,  taking  care  to  lay  it 
on  of  a  uniform  thickness.    A  few  minutes 
m  the  burning  sunshine  suffices  to  harden 
it  tolerably,  and  then  a  second  coat  is  added. 
J. lie  Kaffir  repeats  this  process  until  he  has 
Obtained  a  coating  about  the  twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.    Just  before  it  has  be- 
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ftrlorenceoil  flfisk-  .     v ««»»   ^^^y.^yj  n,  ima  ^^.^ 

^  One  favorite  kinA  of  «nuff-  i^o-  '-  ^H-   '°!"' 9"'''  ^^^^,^'f  takes  his  needle  or  a 

from  the   bone  of  a  cow's  Tp^"Th„"^'»w  1 1^^   T""'^'  pointed  assagai,  and  raises  a 

one  01  a  cows  leg.    The  part  I  kind  of  coar.se  nap  on  the  surface,  so  as  to 
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bear  a  rude  resemblance  to  hair.  When 
it  is  quite  dry,  the  Kaffir  cuts  a  round  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  head,  and  with  his  needle 
aided  by  sundry  implements  made  of  thorns, 
picks  out  the  whole  of  the  clay  model,  leav- 
mg  only  the  dry  coating  of  paste.  By  this 
time  the  plastic  paste  has  hardened  into  a 
peculiar  consistency.  It  is  very  heavy  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  partly  on  account  of 
the  earthy  matter  incorporated  with  it,  and 
partly  on  account  of  its  extremely  compact 
nature.  It  is  wonderfully  strong,  resisting 
considerable  violence  without  suffering  any 
damage.  It  is  so  hard  that  contact  with 
sharp  stones,  spear  heads,  or  a  knife  blade 
is  perfectly  innocuous,  and  so  elastic,  that 
if  it  were  dropped  from  the  clouds  upon  the 
earth,  it  would  scarcely  sustain  any  injury. 

My  own  specimen  represents  an  elephant, 
the  leathern  thong  by  which  the  plug  is  re- 
tained being  ingeniously  contrived  to  play 
the  part  of  the  proboscis.  But  the  Kaffirs 
are  singularly  ingenious  in  their  manufac- 
ture of  those  curious  snuff  boxes,  and  imi- 
tate the  form  of  almost  every  animal  in 
their  own  country.  The  ox  and  the  ele- 
phant are  their  favorite  models:  but  they 
will  sometimes  make  a  snuff  box  in  the 
form  of  a  rhinoceros;  and  the  very  best 
specimen  that  I  have  as  yet  seen  was  in 
tlie  shape  of  a  hartebeest,  the  peculiar  re- 
curved horns,  and  shape  of  the  head,  being 
rendered  with  wondenul  truth. 

Modelling  must  naturally  imply  a  mind 
with  some  artistic  powers;  and  it  is  evident 
that  any  one  who  can  form  in  clay  a  recog- 
nizable model  of  any  object,  no  matter  how 
rude  it  may  be,  has  within  him  some  modi- 
cum of  the  sculptor's  art.  This  implies  a 
portion  of  the  draughtsman's  art  also,  be- 
cause in  the  mind  of  the  modeller  there 
must  exist  a  tolerably  accurate  conception 
of  the  various  outlines  that  bound  the  ob- 
ject which  he  models.  He  can  also  carve 
very  respectably  in  wood;  and,  as  we  have 
seen  —  when  wc  came  to  the  question  of  a 
Kaffir's  food  and  how  he  eats  it  —  he  can 
carve  his  spoons  into'  very  artistic  forms, 
and  sometimes  to  the  shape  of  certain  ob- 
jects, whether  artificial  or  natural.  There 
"is  now  before  me  an  admirably  executed 
model  of  the  head  of  a  buffalo,  carved  by  a 
Kaffir  out  of  a  rhinoceros  horn,  the  peculiar 
sweep  and  curve  of  the  buffalo's  enormous 
horn  being  given  w'th  a  truth  and  freedom 
that  are  really  wonderful. 

Yet  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  a 
Kaffir,  as  a  general  rule,  is  wholly  incapable 
of  understanding  a  drawing  that  includes 
perspective.  An  ordinary  outline  h-,  ca.i 
understand  well  enough,  and  will  rccogiil.;e 
a  sketch  of  an  animal,  a  house,  or  a,  man, 
and  will  som(!times  succeed  in  identifying 
the  individual  who  is  represented.  Yet 
even  this  amount  of  artistic  recognition  is 
by  no  means  universal;  and  a  Kaffir,  on 
being  shown  a  well-executed  portrait  of  a 


man,  has  been  known  to  assert  that  it  was  a 
lion. 

But  when  perspective  is  included,  the 
KatHr  is  wholly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  it. 
One  of  my  friends,  who  was  travelling  in 
South  Africa,  halted  at  a  well-known  spot, 
and  while  there  received  a  copy  of  an  illus- 
tri'tpd  newspaper,  in  which  was  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  identical  spot.  He  was  delighted 
at  the  opportunity,  and  called  the  Kaffirs  to 
come  and  look  at  the  print.  Not  one  of 
them  could  form  the  slightest  conception  of 
its  meaning,  although,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, a  wagon  had  been  represented  in 
exactly  the  situation  which  was  occupied  by 
that  in  which  they  were  travelling.  In  vain 
did  he  explain  the  print.  Here  was  the 
wagon  —  there  was  that  clumj)  of  trees  — 
there  was  that  flat-topped  hill — down  in 
that  direction  ran  that  ravine^— and  so 
forth.  They  listened  very  attentively,  and 
then  began  to  laugh,  thinking  that  he  was 
joking  with  them.  The  wagon,  which 
happened  to  be  in  the  foreground,  they 
recognized,  but  the  landscape  they  ignored. 
"  That  clump  of  trees,"  said  they,  "  is  more 
than  a  mile  distant;  how  can  it  be  on  this 
flat  piece  of  paper?"  To  their  minds  the 
argument  was  ended,  and  there  was  no 
room  for  further  discussion. 

I  have  another  snuff  box,  which  is  re- 
markable as  being  a  combination  of  two 
arts;  namely,  modelling,  and  bead  work. 
The  author  of  this  composition  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  man  of  original  gen- 
ius, or  to  have  possessed  any  confidence  in 
his  power  of  modelling.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing a  clay  model  of  some  animal,  he  has 
contented  himself  with  imitating  a  gourd, 
one  of  the  easiest  tasks  that  a  child  of  four 
years  old  could  perform.  There  is  nothing 
to  do  but  to  make  a  ball  of  clay,  for  the  body 
of  the  box,  and  fix  to  it  a  small  cylinder  of 
clay  for  the  neck.  The  maker  of  "this  snuiT 
box  has  been  scarcely  more  successful  in 
the  ornamental  cover  than  in  the  box  itself. 
With  great  labor  he  has  woven  an  envelope 
made  of  beads,  and  up  to  a  (  n-tain  point 
has  been  successful.  He  has  evidently 
possessed  beads  of  several  sizes,  and  has 
disposed  them  with  some  ingenuity.  The 
larger  are  jmade  into  the  cover  for  tbe  neck 
of  the  box,  a  number  of  the  very  largist 
beads  being  reserved  to  mark  the  line 
where  the  neck  is  worked  into  the  body  of 
the  bottle.  All  the  beads  arc  strung  upon 
threads  made  of  sinews,  and  are  managed 
so  ingeniously  that  a  kind  of  close  network 
irf  formed,  which  fits  almost  tightly  to  the 
box.  But  the  maker  has  committed  a  slight 
error  in  his  measurements,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that,  although  the  cover  fits 
closely  over  the  greater  part  of  the  box,  it 
forms  several  imgainly  wrinkles  here  and 
there;  the  maker  having  forgotten  that, 
owing  to  the  globular  shape  of  the  box,  the 
diameter  of   the   bcatl  envelope  ouglit  to 
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THE  KAFFIR  AND  HIS  PIPE, 


belds.^^^°   contracted  with  each  row  of 

nZ''?  ''"''i'''"?,  ""^S"^  ^^^^'^  •'^'■e  on'y  three - 
wn?i^f'  ^'V^'^^hite'  garnet,  and  blue;  the 
two  latter  bcmg  translucent.  Tbo  erouud- 
work  IS  formed"  of  the  opaque  white  beads, 
while  those  of  the  other  two  colors  are  dis- 
llSion.  i-unning  in  a  slightly  spiral 

There  is  now  before  me  a  most  remark- 
Sf  u  "  J-",'"'  "'■  ""l^'-ika,"  as  the  Kaffirs 
Ti  i  fi  '  ''"^'''l]  Pf'^'Plexed  me  exceedingly. 
Ihe  form  IS  that  of  a  South  African  gourd 
and  ,t  ,s  furnished  with  a  leathern  thong,' 
.ittei  the  pure  African  fashion.  But  tlio 
carviugr  with  which  it  is  almost  entirely 

.irtist.    The  upper  portion  is  cut  so  a.s  to 
resemble  the  well-kno,vn  concentric  ivorv 
balls  which  the  Chinese  cut  with  such  inll^ 
mtc  labor,  and  a  similar  pattern  decorates 
the  ba^e.    But  the  body  of  the  gourd  is 
covered  with  outline  carvings,  one  of  which 
represents  a  peacock,  a  bir.f  which  doel  no 
belong  to  Kafflrland,  and  the  rest  of  which 
flLu''^    T'  [^P-esentations  of  the  rose, 
thistle,    and    shamrock.      The    peacock    is 
really  well  drawn,  the  contrast  between  the 
close  pluma^g..  of  the  body  and  the  loose 
discomposed  feathers    of  the    train  beinr^ 
very  bodly  marked;  while  the  attitude  of 
the  bird,  as  it  stands  on  a  branch,  with 
everted  head    is  very  natural.    (See  imge 
167.)    Major  Ross  King,  to  whose  collec- 
tion it  belongs,  tells  me  that  if  he  had  not 
seen  it  taken  from  the  body  of  a  slain  war- 
iior,  he  could  hardly  have  believed  thnt  U 
came  from    Southeni  Africa.      He  thhiks 
t  lat  It  must  have  been  carved  by  a  nartiallv 
civilized  Hottentot,  or  Kaffir  of ^exc  pt  oS 
intelligence,  and  that  the  design  must  have 
been  copied  from  some  English  models  or 
^U^kT  ^"r'^T^  '^y  an^Engl^lmS?; 
the  SiKl'  ^erward  transferred  it  to 

Tfe  same  gentleman  has  also  forwarded 
to  me  anotlier  gourd  of  the  same  shape,  but 

0  .nuchlarger  size,  which  has  beeli  lise 
foi   holding  amasi,  or  clotted  milk.    This 
specimen  is  chieUy  remarkable   from    the 
act  tliat  an  accident  has  befallen  it,  and  a 

1  ole  made  in  its  side.  The  owner  has  evi- 
iSmT^  the  gourd,  and  has  h  ge^ 
lously  flHecl  up  the  hole  with  a  patch  of  mw 
nine       ihe    stitch    much    resembles    that 

tr  atL':f;W^';;{^'-^'^y  '''''^  described  w£ 
treating  of  KafHr  costume.    A  row  of  smnll 

Jolos  has  been  drilled  through  the  filet"  ?e 

;"Ki  by  means  of  a  sinew  tlTread  the  na  cb 

>as  been  fastened  over  the  hole     The  piece 

t  overs'  n''  "''■  '"^^^  'T  "-  hole  4hich 
wet   tho  i,?"'  •''''  \^  ''"f  ^''*'»  P»t  on  when 

IriVrl  i'  ,"''^'""  ^'^^  become  quite  water- 
^'S^^T'^  ''  ^""«^*  incorporated 

,,.  J''f  g""'"<l  !«  prepared  in  the  verv  simple 
'■•aaucr  thai  i»  hi  use  among  the  Kaffirs -I 
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namely,  by  cutting  ofT  a  small  portion  of  the 
neck,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  entei,  and 
thus  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  soft  sub- 
stance of  the  interior  to  decay.  The  severed 
portion  of  the  neck  is  carefully  preserved 
and  the  stopper  is  fixed  to  it  in  such  a  man' 
ner  that  when  the  gourd  is  closed  it  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  entire.    These  gourds 

mUvZZ  T^'^'  V"*  \''^'  ""'k  is  eq- 
ually add(!d,  in  order  that  it  may  be  con- 

t'he  vesse!."  '™'''  ^^  '''''  ^h^'-'h^B  'eftTn 

ni,^?'' T?  '"'  «.""«■  h'^x,  the  Kaffir  values  his 
pipe.     There  is  quite  as  much  variety  in 
pipes  in  Kafflrland  as  there  is  in  Europe/and 
If  possible,  he  material  is  even  more  Variel.' 
Reed,  wood,  stone,  horn,  and  bone  are  the 

thn?f,?lT*'''''"'''^'"l  '1^^  reader  will  ITe 
that  ft  om  them  a  considerable  variety  can 
be  formed.  The  commonest  ,)ipes  are  made 
out  of  wood,  and  are  formed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  well-known  wooden  pipes  of 
Europe  But  the  Kaffir  lu  s  no  lL-.e  in 
which  he  can  turn  the  bowl  smooth  on  the 
exterioi-,  and  gouge  out  the  wood  to  make 

wI-Th'^'-t.^"'^'''^"  ^^^  '^•'  the  drills  with 
wh-ch  the  European  maker  pierces  the  stem, 
or  the  delicate  tools  which  give  it  so  neat  a 
a™;  1  l'^^  scarcely  any  tools  but  his 
assaga,  and  his  needle,  and  yet  with  these 
lude  implements  he  succeeds  in  makiu"'  a 
very  serviceable,  though  not  a  very  artistic 
pipe. 

One  of  the  principal  points  in  pipe  mak- 
ing, among  the  Kaffirs,  is,  to  be  liberal  as 
regards  the  size  of  the  bo^l.  The  smallest 
Kaffir  pipe  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as 

Z?Z    ^"    ^n^  "'■•''''*  porcelain  pipes  so 

used  hv  V"n^'™^">:     ^"*  the  tUcco 
used  by  the  Germans    s  very  mild    and  i* 

employed  more  for  its  delic.^teXy'o;  than 
Its  potency;  whereas  the  tobacco  which  a 
Kaffir  uses  is  rough,  coarse,  rank,  and  ex- 
tremely strong.  Some  of  the  pipes'  used  by 
these  tribes  are  so  large  that  a  casual  ob- 
server might  easily  take  them  for  ladles, 
ni  d  they  are  so  hea'y  and  unwieldy,  espe^ 
cially  toward  he  bowi.  that  on  an  emergency 
a  smoker  might  very  effectually  use  his  pipe 
as  a  club,  and  beat  off  either  a  wild  beast  or 
a  human  foe  with  the  improvised  weapon. 

Generally,  the  bowl  is  merely  hollowed, 
and  then  used  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  dry- 
but  in  some  cases  the  dusky  manufacturer 
improves  his  pipe,  or  at  least  thinks  that  he 
does  so,  by  lining  it  with  a  very  thin  plate 
ot  sheet  iron.  Sometimes,  tlwugh  rather 
rarely,  a  peculiar  kind  of  stone  is  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  pipes.  This  stone  is  of 
a  green  color,  with  a  wavy  kind  of  i)attern 
not  unlike  that  of  malachite.  Many  of  the 
natives  set  great  store  by  this  stone,  and 
have  almost  superstitious  ideas  of  its  Value 
nd  properties. 

The  Kaffi/ possesses  to  the  full  the  love  of 
his  own  especial  pipe,  wJiich  seems  to  dis- 
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tinguish  every  smoker,  no  matter  what  his 
country  may  be.  The  Turk  has  a  plain 
earthen  bowl,  but  inerusta  the  stem  with 
jewels,  and  forms  tlie  mouthpiece  of  the 
purest  amber.  The  German  forms  the  bowl 
of  the  finest  porcelain,  and  adorns  it  with 
his  own  coat  of  arms,  or  with  the  portrait  of 
some  bosom  friend,  while  the  stem  is  deco- 
rated with  silken  cords  and  tassels  of  brilliant 
and  symbolical  colors.  Even  the  English- 
man, plain  and  simple  as  are  the  tastes  on 
which  he  values  himself,  takes  a  special 
pride  in  a  good  meerschaum,  and  decorates 
his  favorite  pipe  with  gold  mounting  and 
amber  mouthpiece.  Some  persons  of  simple 
taste  prefer  the  plain  wooden  or  clay  pipe  to 
the  costliest  specimen  that  art  can  furnish ; 
but  others  pride  themselves  either  upon  the 
costly  materials  with  which  the  pipe  is  made, 
or  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  wherewith 
it  is  diicorated.  Others,  again,  seem  to  pre- 
fer forms  as  grotesque  and  fantastic  as  any 
that  are  designed  by  the  Western  Afri- 
can negro,  as  is  shown  by  the  variety  of 
strangely-shaped  pipes  exhibited  in  the  to- 
bacconists' windows,  wli<'  }i  would  not  be  so 
abundantly  produced  if  they  did  not  meet 
with  a  correspondingly  large  sale. 

The  North  American  Indian  lavishes  all 
his  artistic  powers  upon  hi  |>'pe.  As  a 
warrior,  upon  a  campaign  he  cuutents  him- 
self with  a  pipe  "  contrived  a  double  debt  to 
pay,"  his  tomahawk  being  so  fashioned  that 
the  pipe  bowl  is  sunk  in  the  head,  while 
the  handle  of  the  weapon  is  hollowed,  and 
becomes  the  stem.  But,  as  a  man  of  peace, 
he  expends  his  wealth,  his  artistic  powers, 
and  his  time  upon  his  pipe.  He  takes  a 
journey  to  the  far  distant  spot  in  which  the 
sacred  redstone  is  quarried.  He  utters  in- 
vocations to  the  Great  Spirit;  gives  offer- 
ings, and  humbly  asks  permission  to  take 
some  of  the  venerated  stone.  He  returns 
home  with  his  treasure,  carves  the  bowl 
with  infinite  pains,  makes  a  most  elaborate 
stem,  and  decorates  it  with  the  wampum 
and  feathers  which  are  the  jewelry  of  a 
savage  Indian.  The  inhabitant  of  Vancou- 
ver's Island  shapes  an  entire  pipe,  bowl 
and  stem  included,  out  of  solid  stone,  cov- 
ering it  with  an  infinity  of  grotesque  images 
that  must  take  nearly  a  lifetime  of  labor. 
The  native  of  India  forms  the  water-pipe, 
or  "  hubble-bubble,"  out  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell 
and  a  piece  of  bamboo  .and  a  clay  bowl;  and 
as  long  as  he  is  a  mere  laborer,  living  on 
nothing  but  rice,  he  contents  himself  with 
this  simple  arrangement.  But,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  becomes  rich,  he  indicates  his 
increasing  wealth  by  the  ajipearance  of  his 
pipe;  so  that  when  he  has  attained  afflu- 
ence, the  cocoa-nut  shell  is  incased  in  gold 
and  silver  filagree,  while  the  stem  and 
mouthpiece  are  covered  with  gem-?  and  the 
precious  metals. 

It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  Kf'lr  will 
espcnd  botli  tiiiic  aiid  labor  upon  iiio  deco- 


ration of  his  pipe.  Of  artistic  beauty  he  has 
very  little  idea,  and  is  unable  to  give  to  his 
pipe  the  flowing  curves  which  are  found  in 
the  haudiwork  of  the  American  Indian,  or 
to  produce  the  rude  yet  vigorous  designs 
which  ornament  the  i)ipe  of  New  Caledonia. 
The  form  of  the  Kaffir's  pipe  seldom  varies, 
and  the  whole  energies  of^  the  owner  seem 
to  be  concentrated  on  inlaying  the  bowl 
with  lead.  The  patterns  which  he  produces 
are  not  remarkable  either  for  beauty  or 
variety,  and,  indeed,  are  little  more  than 
repetitions  of  the  zig-zag  engravings  upon 
the  snuffboxes. 

There  is  now  before  me  a  pipe  which  has 
evidently  belonged  to  a  Kaflir  who  was  a 
skilful  smith,  and  on  which  the  owner  has 
expended  all  his  metallurgic  knowledge. 
The  entire  stem  and  the  base  of  the  bowl 
are  made  of  lead,  and  the  edge  of  the  bowl 
is  furnished  with  a  rim  of  the  same  metal. 
The  pattern  which  is  engraved  upon  it  is 
composed  of  lead,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  lead  is  not  merely  let  into  the 
wood,  but  that  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  is  cut 
completely  through,  so  that  the  pattern  is 
seen  in  the  inside  as  well  as  on  the  exterior. 
The  pipe  has  never  been  smoked,  and  the 
pattern  seems  to  be  unfinished.  The  skill 
which  has  been  employed  in  making  this 
pipe  is  very  great,  for  it  must  require  no 
small  amount  of  proficiency  both  in  wood 
carving  and  metal  working,  to  combine  the 
two  materials  together  so  perfectly  as  to  be 
air-tight. 

The  hookah,  or  at  least  a  modification  of 
this  curious  pipe,  is  in  great  use  among  the 
Kaffir  tribes,  and  is  quite  as  ingenious  apiece 
of  art  as  the  "  hubble-bubble ''  of  the  Indian 
peasant.  It  is  made  of  three  distinct  parts. 
First,  there  is  the  bowl,  which  is  generally 
carved  out  of  stone,  and  is  often  orna- 
mented with  a  deeply  engraved  pattern. 
The  commonest  bowls,  however,  are  made 
from  earthenware,  and  are  very  similar  in 
shape  to  that  of  the  Indian  pipe.  Their 
form  very  much  resembles  that  of  a  barrel, 
one  end  having  a  large  and  the  other  a  small 
aperture. 

The  next  article  is  a  reed  some  four  or 
five  inches  in  length,  which  is  fitted  tightly 
into  the  smaller  aperture  of  the  bowl;  the 
last,  and  most  important  part,  is  the  body 
of  the  pipe,  which  is  always  made  of  the 
horn  of  some  animal,  that  of  the  ox  being 
most  usually  found.  The  favorite  horn, 
however,  an^  that  which  is  most  costly,  is 
that  of  the  koodoo,  the  magnificent  spiral- 
horned  antelope  of  Southern  Africa.  A 
hole  is  bored  into  the  horn  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  point,  and  "lo  reed,  which 
has  been  already  attached  to  (he  bowl,  is 
thrust  into  it,  the  junction  of  ihe  reed  and 
horn,  being  made  air-tight.  (See  illustration 
No.  4,  page  15.5.) 

The  bowl  is  now  V]rd  with  tobacco,  or 
with  atiolhcr  mixture  ;'mI  iFill  be  described, 
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especially    among    the    Damira    /whA        ' 

■Inch  possesses  intoxicVting    poweS^''  L 
tliose    of    the    wcll-knnxo-n  \„  t'.<"^^if  "Ke 

Smoking  tills  hem     is  eSted  in?.    ''"^1'- 
U,I.  the  pfpo'to  th.  mVS?.t  £  t,1 

niesmoker  IS  lying  insensible  on  the  <^round 
As  It  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  a  man  to 
mZf  l"  *l'  '  '*''^*«  «f  insensibility  he    s 

Q     nnil    fK«„  4-1 .     '' 
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tliere  shnnlrl  i!  '^^'  ^"'^  ^'^«  '^^^''^  fact  that 
qu  e  itxnl  c-ible 't^  gratification"^  at  all  is 
fi„.i    '"^-^P'lt-aole  to  an  Euronean     Tli<iao 

SS;rot^c;fX"^"\^-^-T^ "- p*^  "^ 

nn  i'  •^  "  °".°  °*  "10  greatest  luxuries  of  lif.^ 
ami  will  sacrifice  almost  everythinfto  pot' 

viofinll?"!l-*''^  ^'''™^™  tribe  are  special 
«.'"!:;«  h/«  peculiar  mode  of  smokfnl  t 
^■•P'act.3cdto  some  extent  by  the  Kaffirs  i 


arc  mortiy  mnd«  of  „„  „,' h "r^  ff " 

xv'SrEi-';.j£3e 
£r,s«si;Lt„JA7a;-pr£ 

The  method  of  making  this  pine  ^s'^n;r 
feet  y  simple.  First,  he^jou,!'  .sZe  S 
on  the  ground,  and  makes  a  kind  of  mud 

plate  of  the  ^hnv^^lX^^J'^'^^Z^ 
lays  an  assagai  or  a  knob-kerrie  on  tZ 
flTf'^""^  ^'""*'^^«  "»«  """d  over  the  end  of 

t^;  hi,  lip,  „p„„  ti;eT„mS  ori'ficf  K; 
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is  carefully  withdrawn,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  bowl  is  made  by  pushing  the  finger  after 
the  twig  and  widening  the  hole.  In  such 
case  the  pipe  is  of  such  a  nature  that  an 
European  could  not  smoke  it,  even  if  he 
could  overcome  the  feeling  of  repugnance  in 
using  it.  His  projecting  nose  would  bo  in 
the  way,  and  his  small  thin  lips  could  not 
take  .a  proper  hold.  But  the  broad  nose, 
and  large,  projecting  lips  of  the  South  Afri- 
can native  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  enable  him  to  perform  with 
ease  a  task  which  would  be  pliysically  im- 
practicable to  the  European.  (8ee  engrav- 
ing No.  3,  on  opposite  page.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  some  parts 
of  Asia  the  natives  construct  a  pipe  on  the 
same  principle.  This  pipe  will  be  described 
in  its  proper  place. 

When  the  Kaflirs  can  assemble  for  a  quiet 
smoke,  they  have  another  curious  custom. 
The  strong,  rank  tobacco  excites  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva,  and  this  is  disposed  of  in  a 
rather  str.ange  manner.  The  smokers  are 
furnished  with  a  tube  about  a  yard  in, length, 
and  generally  a  reed,  or  straight  branch, 
from  which  the  pith  has  been  extracted.  A 
peculiarly  handsome  specimen  is  usually 
covered  with  the  skin  of  a  bullock's  tail. 
Through  this  tube  the  smokers  in  turn  dis- 
charge tlie  superabundant  moisture,  and  it 
is  thought  to  be  a  delicate  compliment  to 
select  the  same  spot  that  has  been  previously 
used  by  another.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a 
hole,  a  circular  trench  is  employed,  but  the 
mode  of  using  it  is  exactly  the  same. 

The  illustration  No.  4,  same  page,  repre- 
sents a  couple  of  well-bred  gentlemen  —  a 
married  man  and  a  "boy" — indulging  in  a 
pipe  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  mjin 
has  taken  his  turn  at  the  pipe,  and  handed 
it  to  his  comrade,  who  inhales  the  smoke 
while  he  himself  is  engaged  with  the  tube 
g,bove-mentioned.  Wishing  to  give  some 
little  variety  to  the  occupation,  he  has 
drawn  an  outlined  figure  of  a  kraal,  and  is 
just  going  to  form  one  of  the  huts.  Pres- 
ently, the  boy  will  hand  the  pipe  back 
again,  exchange  it  for  the  tube,  and  take  his 
turn  at  the  manufacture  of  the  kraal,  which 
will  be  completed  by  the  time  that  the  pipe 
is  finished. 

Major  Ross  King  describes  this  curious 
proceeding  in  a  very  amusing  manner. 
"  Retaining  the  last  d-aught  of  smoke  in  his 
mouth,  which  he  fills  with  a  decoction  of 
bark  and  water  from  a  calabash,  he  squirts 
it  on  the  ground  by  his  side,  through  a  long 
ornamented  tube,  performing  thereon,  by 


the  aid  of  a  reserved  portion  of  the  liquid, 
a  sort  of  boatswain's  whistle,  complacently 
regarding  the  soap-like  bubbles,  the  joint 
production  of  himself  and  neighbor. 

"  On  this  occasion,  finding  a  blanketed 
group  sitting  apart  in  a  circle^  smoking  the 
dagha  before  described,  at  their  invitation  I 
squatted  down  cross-legged  in  the  ring,  and 
receiving  the  rude  cow-horn  pipe  in  my 
turn,  took  a  pull  at  its  capacious  mouth, 
coughing  violently  at  the  suftbcating  fumes, 
as  indeed  they  all  did  more  or  less,  and  after 
tasting  the  nasty  decoction  of  bark  which 
followed  round  in  a  calabash,  took  the 
politely  offered  "pitting-tube  of  my  next 
neighbor,  signally  failing,  however,  in  the 
orthodox  whistle,  to  the  unbounded  delight 
of  the  Fingoes,  whose  hearty,  ringing 
laughter  was  most  contagious." 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  by  several  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Southern  Al'rica,  and  is 
prepared  in  nearly  the  same  method  as  is 
employed  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
leaves  being  gathered,  "  sweated,"  and 
finally  dried.  Still,  they  appreciate  tlic 
tobacco  which  they  obtain  from  Europeans, 
and  prefer  it  to  that  which  is  manufactured 
by  themselves. 

Some  of  the  Kaffirs  arc  very  successful  in 
their  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  iind  that  a, 
good  crop  is  a  very  valuable  propertv.  A 
ICafflr  without  tobacco  is  a  miserable  being, 
and,  if  it  were  only  for  his  own  sake,  the 
possession  of  a  supply  which  will  last  him 
throughout' the  year  is  a  subject  of  congrat- 
ulation. But  any  tobacco  that  is  not  needed 
for  the  use  of  himself  or  his  household  is  as 
good  as  money  to  the  owner,  as  there  are 
tew  things  which  a  Kaffir  loves  that  tobacco 
cannot  buy.  If  he  sees  a  set  of  beads  that 
particularly  pleases  him,  and  the  owner 
should  happen  to  be  poorer  than  himself,  he 
can  purchase  the  finery  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  little  of  his  fragrant  store.  Also,  he  can 
gain  the  respect  of  the  "  boys,"  who  seldom 
possess  property  of  any  kind  ercept  their 
shield  and  spears,  and,  by  judici,  uj  gifts  of 
tobacco,  can  often  make  them  his  followers, 
this  being  the  first  step  toward  chieftain- 
ship. Generally,  a  Kaffir  makes  up  the 
crop  of  each  garden  into  a  single  bundle, 
sometimes  weighing  fifty  or  sixty  pounds, 
and  carefully  incases  it  with  reeds,  much 
after  the  fashion  that  naval  tobacco  is 
sewed  up  in  canvas.  He  is  sure  to  place 
these  rolls  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  tlie 
house,  in  order  to  extort  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  his  companions. 
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CHAPITER  XVII. 

RELIGION  AND  SUPERSTITION. 

m  O^Iec™       XHP   ;^,7J^^    «A0.MPICK8  ABB  MADE  -  A  NATIVE'S  HISTOUV  OK  A  8AC«,nCK,  AND 
ITH  OlMEtTS-TllE   FKABT  OF  FIRST-FKUITH  -  8A0BIFICE  OF  THE  BULL     AND  THE  HTRAVOP  f^TJl 

THE  COMPANY  OF  PROPHETS -THE  WAND  OF  OFFICE -D«E88  OF  A  PROPHET. 


It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  whether  a  KafBr 
possesses  any  religion  .at  all,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.     With  superstition  he  is  deeply 
nnbued,  and  passes  his  lifetime  in  consider- 
al)h  dread  of  witchcraft  and  of  evil  spirits. 
Hut  religion  which  conveys  any  sense  of 
moral  responsibility,  seems  to  be  incompre- 
hensible to  the  ordinary  Kaffir,  and  even  his 
naturally  logical  mind  inclines  him  to  prac- 
tical atheism.    As  far  as  is  known,  the  Kaffir 
tribes  have  a  sort  of  tr.idition  concerning  a 
Creator,  whom  they  call  by  a  compound 
word  that  maybe  translated  as  the  Great- 
trre<at,  and  to  whom  they  attribute  the  first 
''^""i  "^  ^"  things.    But  it  is  certain  they 
offer  him  no  worship,  and  make  no  prayers 
to  him,  and  have  no  idea  that  they  are  per- 
sonally responsible  to  him  for  their  acts. 
Moreover  many  of  the  tribes  do  not  even 
possess  this  imperfect  knowledge;  and  even 
in  those  cases  where  it  does  exi  f,  its  origin 
IS  very  uncert.ain,  and  it  is  i    possible  to 
ascertain  whether  the  tradition  may  not  be 
a  corrupted  recollection  of  instruction  re- 
ceived from  some  European.     Such,  indeed, 
has  been  known  to  be  the  case  among  the  Kaf- 
firs and  It  IS  probable  that  the  knowledge  of 
a  Creator  is  really  derived  from  European 
sources.    At  all  eyents,  such  knowledge  is 
oy  no  means  universal,  and  exercises  such 
small   influence   on  the  people  that  it  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  mention. 
J.  ..ere  are,  iadeed,  oae  or  two  legendary 
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stories  concerning  the  Great-Great,  relating 
to  tlie  creation  of  man,  and  to  the  duration 
of  human  life.   The  man  is  supposed  to  have 
been  created  by  splitting  a  reed,  from  which 
the  first  parents  of  the  human  race  pro- 
ceeded.    This  legend  is  probably  due  to  a 
double    meaning    of   the    word    signifvins 
origin"  and  "create,"  which  also  signify 
reed  'and  "  splitting."     Another  fonn  of 
the  tradition  deprives  the  Great-Great  of  all 
creatorship,  and  makes  him  to  be  one  of  the 
two  who  issued  from  the  split  reed,  so  that 
he  IS  rather  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Iwman 
race  than  its  creator. 

The  tradition  concerning  the  affiiction  of 
death  upon  the  human  race  is  a  very  curious 
.one,  and  was  related  to  the  missionaries  by 
a  native  who  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianit3\ 

When  mankind  had  increased  upon  the 
earth,  the  Great-Great  took  counsel  with 
himself,  and  sent  two  messengers  to  them 
one  the  giver  of  life,  the  other  the  herald  of 
death.  The  first  messenger  was  the  chame- 
leon, who  was  ordered  to  go  and  utter  the 
proclamation,  "Let  not  the  people  die!" 
The  chameleon  set  off  on  its  mission,  but 
lingered  on  the  road,  stopping  occasionally 
to  eat  by  the  way,  and  walking  leisurely 
instead  of  running.  The  second  messenger 
was  the  salamander,  who  was  commanded  to 
proclaim,  "Let  the  people  die!"  But  the 
latter  was  the  more  obedient,  .tud  ran  the 
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wliolo  of  tho  journoy,  until  \w  r(>a<;h('il 
i\w  liiibitdtion  tlr  men,  whvu  \w  piocliuinwl 
luH  iiu'Msiig(!  of  (Itiiith.  Shortlj'  iiritTwiinl,  tlio 
cliiiint'Usou  ivrrived  iind  (ieiivoicil  IiIn  mc«- 
Mii^'c,  when  till!  salanuindtr  bent  lihn  and 
drove  liim  away,  iih  having  failed  in  Ids  duty 
to  liiN  Master.  Tlu^u  tiie  j)eopl(!  hunented 
lioeause  they  had  received  the  mesRage  of 
deatii  hefore  that  of  life,  and  from  that  time 
nusn  have  been  Hubjeet  to  the  iiower  of 
death.  The  eonseiiu'ence  in.  that  lioth  aid- 
malH  arc  deteHted  by  the  KatUrw,  who  kill 
tho  chameleon  wheji  they  llnd  it,  because  it 
lingered  on  the  way,  and  loMt  them  the  ^it't 
of  immortality.  And  they  are  eimally  Hur<! 
to  kill  the  salamander, beeauHC,  when  it  was 
charjjcd  with  such  a  dread  message,  it  has- 
tened on  itH  journey,  and  antieijiated  the 
chameleon  in  iIh  mesMaseof  life.  Tliere  are 
many  variations  of  thin  ntory,  l)ut  in  its 
main  points  it  la  current  throughout  many 
parts  of  Southern  Africa. 

Although  the  Kallir's  ideas  of  the  Creator 
are  so  vague  and  undetlned,  he  has  at  all 
events  a  very  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  soul  and  its  immortality  after  death. 
Tchaka  once  nuule  use  of  this  belief  in  a 
very  ingenious  mannei-.  Tlu^  people  had 
become  rather  tired  of  war,  and  rcnuired 
some  inducement  to  make  them  welcome 
tho  order  for  battle  as  heretofore.  Where- 
upon, Tchaka  had  a  vision  of  Umbia,  a  well- 
known  chief,  who  had  served  under  his 
father,  and  who  appeared  to  Tchaka  to  tell 
him  that  his  father  was  becoming  angry  with 
the  Zulu  tribe  because  they  had  become 
lazy,  and  had  not  gone  to  war  against  the 
remaining  unconquercd  tribes.  This  lazi- 
ness on  tho  part  of  the  Zulus  who  still 
inhabited  the  earth  was  displeasing  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  who  would  be  very  com- 
fortable below  ground  with  a  plenty  of  wives 
and  cattle,  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  tribe  in 
supreme  authority  over  the  whole  land, 
from  the  Draakensberg  to  the  sea. 

In  honor  of  this  messenjjer  from  the 
shiidds,  Tchaka  ordered  numbers  of  cattle 
to  be  Maughtered  in  all  his  military  kraals, 
gave  sumptuous  feasts,  and  raised  the  de- 
scendants of  Umbia  to  the  rank  of  Indunas. 
Of  course,  the  name  of  Um])ia  was  in  all 
mouths,  and,  while  the  excitement  was  at  its 
height,  an  old  man  suddenly  disappeared 
from  his  hut,  having  been  dragged  away, 
according  to  his  wife's  account,  bjr  a  lion. 
The  affair  was  reiwrted  to  Tchaka  in  coun- 
cil, but  he  affected  to  take  no  notice  of  it. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  months,  when  the 
immediate  e-xcitement  had  died  away,  tho 
old  man  reappeared  before  Tchaka  with 
his  head-ring  torn  off,  and  clothed  in  a  wild 
and  fantastic  manner. 

Ho  said  that  the  lion  had  dragged  him 
away  to  its  den,  when  the  earth  suddenly 
opened  and  swallowed  them  both  up.  The 
lion  accompanied  him  without  doing  him 
tiUy  harm,  and  brought  him  to  a  place  where 


then-  was  some  red  earth.  This  also  gave 
way,  anil  he  fell  into  another  abys.s,  where 
he  lay  stunned  by  the  fall.  On  reeovering. 
he  fSsund  himself  in  a  nleasanl  country,  iind 
discovered  that  it  was  inhabited  by  the  siiir- 
its  of  Zulus  wlio  had  died,  and  whom  he  liad 
known  in  life.  There  was  Hen/.anuukona, 
the  father  of  Tchaka,  with  his  councillors,  his 
chiefs,  his  soldiers,  his  wives,  and  his  cattle, 
Umbia  wan  also  there,  and  enjoyed  himself 
very  much.  Since  his  departure  into  t\u) 
shad(!s,  he  had  become  a  great  dnclor,  and 
was  accustomed  to  stroll  about  at  night, 
instead  of  staying  at  home?  quietly  with  his 
family.  No  one  seemed  to  know  where  he 
had  g'one,  but  he  told  the  narrator  that  he 
used  to  revisit  earth  in  order  to  see  his 
friends  and  relatives.  For  three  months 
the  narrator  was  kept  in  the  shades  below, 
anil  was  then  told  to  go  back  to  his  tribo 
and  narrate  what  he  had  seen. 

Tchaka  pretended  to  disbelieve  the  nar- 
rative, and  publicly  treated*  with  eontemi)t 
the  man,denouncin<j;  him  as  a  liar,  and  send- 
ing for  prophets  who  should  "smell "him, 
aiul  discover  whether  ho  had  told  the  truth. 
The  seers  arrived,  performed  their  conjura- 
tions, ''  smelt "  the  man,  and  stated  that  he 
had  told  the  truth,  that  he  had  really  visited 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  that  ho  had  been 
fetched  by  the  lion  because  the  people  did 
not  believe  the  vision  that  had  appeared  to 
Tchaka.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  tho 
whole  business  had  been  previously  arranged 
by  that  wily  chief,  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
ambitious  purposes. 

Unbounded  as  is  in  ono  respect  their  rev- 
erence for  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  they 
attribute  to  those  same  spirits  a  very  limiti^d 
range  of  power.  A  Kaffir  has  the  very  high- 
est respect  for  the  spirits  of  his  own  ances- 
tors, or  those  of  his  chief,  but  pays  not  the 
least  regard  to  those  which  bclon<|  to  other 
families.  The  spirit  of  a  departed  Kaffir  is 
supposed  to  have  no  sympathy  except  with 
relations  and  immediate  descendants. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  aflor 
the  death  of  a  Kaffir,  his  spirit  is  supposed 
to  dwell  in  the  shade  below,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  influencing  the  survivors  of  his  own 
family,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  He  lik(.s 
cattle  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  name,  because, 
in  that  ca.^e,  he  adds  the  spirits  of  the  (lend 
cattle  to  his  herd  below,  while  his  friends 
above  eat  the  flesh,  so  that  both  parties  are 
well  pleased.  Sometimes,  if  he  thinks  that 
ho  has  been  neglected  by  them,  he  visits  his 
displeasure  by  aflMcting  them  with  various 
diseases,  from  which  they  seldom  expect  ti) 
recover  without  the  sacrifice  of  cattle.  If 
the  ailment  is  comparatively  trifling,  llic 
sacrifice  of  a  goat  is  deemed  sufficient;  but 
if  the  malady  be  serious,  nothing  but  an  ox, 
or  in  some  cases  several  oxen,  are  required 
before  tho  offended  spirits  \^ll  relent. 
Sheep  seem  never  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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11  tho  reader  will  refer  to  prtj^e  7H,  ho  will 
Kee  timt  tlu)  saeritho  of  cattle  in  cuMe  of 
mckiiess  lornw  part  of  a  Ku.udiiui'M  duty 
toward  a  youiij?  girl,  and  that,  if  her  toiii- 
|H>niry  guardian  Hhould  have  complied 
with  thlH  custom,  hor  relatives,  should  they 
bo  diseovored,  uro  buuud  to  refUud  such 
cuttle. 

That  tlie  spirltn  of  the  dead  arc  allowed 
to  (|iiit   their  .iliadowv  homo  beU)vv  and  to 
revisit  their  friends  has  already  been  inen- 
tioned.    In  some  instances,  iw  in  the  case  of 
liiubiii,  thoy  are  supjio-ted  to  i)reseut  them- 
selves ia  their  own  form.     But  the   usual 
plan  IS,  (or  them  to  ado|)t  the  shape  of  sonic 
aiiiiiial  which  is  not  in  th.-  habit  of  entering 
iiiinan  dwtdlings,  and  so  to  appear  under  a 
borrowed  form.    The  strriicnt  or  the  li/iard 
shape  IS  supposed  to  bo  the  favorite  mark 
uiuU-r  which  the  spirit  conceals  its  i<lentitv. 
ami  the  man  whose  house  it  enters  is  letl  to 
exorcise  his  ingenuity  in  guessing  tho  par- 
ticular spirit  that  may  be  enshrined  in  the 
straii  •<>  animal.    In  order  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  (diara(;ter  of  the  visitor,  he  lays  a 
stick  gently  on  its  back;  and  if  it  shows  no 
sign  ot  anger,  ho  is  quite  sure  that  he  is 
tavorod  with  the  presence  of  one  of  his  dead 
ancestors.    Tluiro  aro  few  Kalllrs  that  will 
make  such  a  discovery  and  will  not  offer  a 
sacrilice  at  once,  for  the  i)revalent  idea  in 
their  nund  is,  that  an  ancestor  would  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  como  on  earth 
except  tt)  give  a  warning  that,  unless  he 
were  treated  with  more  respect,  sonui  evil 
consequence  would  follow.     In  consequence 
ct  this  belief,  most  of  the  Katflrs  have  a 
great  dislike  to  killing  serpents  and  lizards 
not  knowing  whether  they  may  not  he  act- 
ing rudely  toward  some  dead  ancestor  who 
will  avenge  himself  upon  them   lor  their 
want  of  respect. 

Should  a  cow  or  a  calf  enter  a  hut,  the 
KalHr  would  take  no  notice  of  it,  as  these 
nnimids  are  in  the  habit  of  entering  human 
d we  lings;  but  if  a  sheep  were  to  do  so,  he 
would  immediately  fancy  that  it  was  inspired 
with  the  shade  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  The 
same  would  be  the  case  with  a  wild  animal 
pt  any  kind,  unless  it  were  a  beast  of  prey 
in  which  case  it  might  possibly  have  made 
Its  way  mto  the  hut  in  search  of  food,  A 
similar  exception  would  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  antelopes  and  other  animals  which 
lad  been  hunted,  and  had  rushed  into  the 
kraal  or  crept  into  tho  hut  as  a  refuge  from 
their  foes. 

Sacrifices  arc  often  made,  not  only  to 
remove  existing  evils,  but  to  avert  impend- 
ing danger  In  battle,  for  example,  a  soldier 
1M10  finds  that  the  enemy  are  gettin"  the 
upper  hand,  will  make  a  vow  to  Ids  ances- 
tors that  if  he  comes  safely  out  of  the  fi^ht 
lie  will  make  a  sacrifice  to  them,  and  this 
vow  IS  always  kept.  Even  if  the  soldier 
should  bo  a..' boy,"  who  has  no  cattle,  his 
latlier  or  nearest  relation  would  think  him- 


self bound  to  Adfll  the  vow.  Now  and  then, 
if  he  should  lliid  that  tho  danger  was  nnl  «« 
great  iw  was  anticii.ated,  ho  will  compromlHo 
the  matter  by  ollering  a  goat,  linless  a 
sacrifice  of  some  kind  were  made,  th(«  ven- 
geuoe  of  the  olfended  spirits  would  bo  torri- 
l)le  and  no  Kalllr  would  willingly  run  such 
a  risk. 

.Sacrifices  are  also  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  certain  favors.     For  I'xamiilc 
as  has   been  already  menthmod,  when  an 
army  stiu-ts  on  an  expedition,  sacrifices  aro 
made  to  the  spiriti;,  and  a  similar  rite  is  ner- 
orme_d  when  a  new  kraal  is  built,  or  a  now 
held  laid  f>ut.     Helatives  at  home  will  offer 
sacrifices  in  behalf  of  their  absent  friends- 
and  when  a  chief  is  away   from  home   ia 
command  of  a  war  expedition,  the  sacrifices 
^)r  his  w(dtare  occur  almost  daily.    Sacri- 
fices   or   thank-offerings  ought  also  to  lie 
made  when  the  sjiirlts  have  been  propitious; 
and  if  the  army  is  victorious,  or  the  chief 
returned  in  h    dth,  it  is  thought  right  to  add 
another  sacriiit'o  to  the  fornujr,  in  token  of 
acknowledgment  that  tho  previous  oflerinjr 
has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  Kalllr  generally  reserves  the  largest 
and. finest  ox  in  his  herd  for  sacrifice  under 
very  inn)ortant  circumstances,  and  this  ani- 
inal.  which  is  distin.'uished  l)y  the  name  of 
Ox  of  the  Spirits,'Ms  never  sold  exceiit  on 
pressing  emergency.  Mr.  Shooter,  who  has 
given  great  attention  to  the  moral  culture 
of  the  Kafllr  tnbes,  remarks  with  much 
truth,  that  the  KalTir's  idea  of  a  sacrifice  is 
simply  a  present  of  food  to  tho  spirit.  For 
the  same  reason,  when  an  ox  is  solemnly 
sacrificed,  tho  prophet  in  attendance  calls 
upon  the,  sjiirits  to  come  and  eat,  and  atlds 
to  the  inducement  by  placing  baskets  of  beer 
and  vessels  of  snuff  by  tlie  side  of  the  slaugh- 
tered animal.  Indeed,  when  a  man  is  very 
poor,  and  has  no  cattle  to  sacrifice,  ho  con- 
tents  himself  with  these  latter  offerings. 

riio  account  of  one  of  these  saerifiw-s  has  ' 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Grout,  from  the 
words  of  a  native.  After  mentioning  a  great 
variety  of  preliminary  rites,  ho  proceeds  to 
8a,y,  2>Jow  some  one  person  goes  out,  and 
When  he  has  come  abroad,  without  the  kraal, 
all  who  are  within  their  houses  keep  silence 
while  ho  goes  round  the  kraal,  the  outer 
enclosure  of  the  kraal,  and  says,  'Honor  to 
thee,  lord!'  (inkosi.)  Offering  prayers  to 
the  shades,  he  continues,  'A  blessing,  let  a 
blessui"  come  then,  since  you  have  really 
demanded  your  cow;  let  sickness  depart 
utterly.    Thus  we  offer  your  animal.' 

Vnd  on  our  part  we  say,  '  Let  the  sick 
man  come  out,  come  forth,  be  no  longer  sick 
and  slaughter  your  animal  then,  sTnco  we 
have  now  consented  that  he  may  have  it  for 
his  own  use.  Glory  to  thee,  lord;  good 
news;  come  then,  let  us  see  him  going  about 
like  other  people.  Now  then,  we  have  irlven 
>■""  ^'''-t  ytiu  want;  let  us  theretbre  see 
whether  or  not  it  was  enjoined  in  order  that 
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he  might  recover,  and  that  the  sickness 
might  pass  by.' 

"  And  then,  coming  out,  spear  in  hand,  he 
enters  the  cattle  fold,  comes  up  and  stabs  it. 
The  cow  cries,  says  yeh!  to  which  he  replibs, 
'  An  animal  for  the  gods  ought  to  show  signs 
of  distress ':  it  is  all  right  then,  just  what  you 
required.  Then  they  skin  it,  eat  it,  finish 
it."  Sometimes  the  gall  is  eaten  by  the  sac- 
rificer,  and  sometimes  it  is  rubbed  over  the 
body. 

Another  kind  of  sacrifice  is  that  which  is 
made  by  the  principal  man  of  a  kraal,  or 
even  by  the  king  himself,  about  the  first  of 
January,  the  time  when  the  pods  of  the 
maize  are  green,  and  are  in  a  fit  state  for 
food.  No  Kaffir  will  venture  to  eat  the  pro- 
duce of  the  new  year  until  after  the  festival, 
which  may  be  called  the  Feast  of  First- 
fruitp.  The  feast  lasts  for  several  days,  and 
in  order  to  celebrate  it,  the  whole  army 
assembles,  together  with  the  young  recruits 
who  have  not  yet  been  entrusted  with  shields. 
The  prophets  also  assemble  in  great  force, 
their  business  being  to  invent  certain  modes 
of  preparing  food,  which  will  render  the 
body  of  the  consumer  strong  throughout  the 
year.  At  this  festival,  also,  the  vetcraa  sol- 
diers w!io  have  earned  their  discharge  are 
formally  released  from  service,  while  the 
recruits  are  drafted  into  the  ranks. 

The  first  business  is,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
bull.  For  this  purpose  a  bull  is  given  to 
the  warriors,  who  are  obligbd  to  catch  it  and 
strangle  it  with  their  naked  hands.  They 
are  not  even  allowed  a  rope  with  which  to 
bind  the  animal,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence is,  that  no  small  amount  of  torture 
is  inflicted  upon  the  poo^-  animal,  while  the 
warriors  are  placed  inconsiderable  jeopardy 
of  their  lives.  When  the  bull  is  dead,  the 
chief  prophet  opens  it,  and  removes  the 
gall,  which  he  mixes  with  other  medicines 
and  gives  to  the  king  and  his  councillors. 
Thci  dose  thus  prepared  is  always  as  imsa- 
vory  a  mixture  as  can  well  be  conceived, 
but  the  Kaffir  palate  is  not  very  delicate, 
and  suffers  little  under  the  infliction.  The 
body  of  the  bull  is  next  handed  over  to  the 
"  boys,"  who  eat  as  much  as  they  can,  and 
are  obliged  to  burn  the  ren^ainder.  As  a 
general  rule,  there  is  verj-  little  to  be 
burned.  The  men  do  not  eai;  the  flesh  of 
this  animal,  but  they  feast  to  their  heart's 
content  on  other  cattle,  which  are  slaugh- 
tered in  the  usual  manner.  Dancing,  drink- 
ing, and  taking  snufi'  now  set  in,  and  con- 
tinue ii)  full  force  for  several  days,  until 
not  even  Kaffir  energy  can  endure  more 
exertion. 

Then  comes  the  i)art  of  the  king.  The 
subjects  form  themselves  into  a  vast  ring, 
into  which  the  king,  dressed  in  all  tlie 
bravery  of  his  dancing  ai)parel,  enters  with 
a  bound,  amid  shouts  of  welcome  fi'om  the 
people.  Ho  proc(!eds  to  indiilffc  in  one  of 
the  furious  dances  which  the  Kaffirs  love, 


sjMinging  high  into  the  air,  flourishing  his 
stick  of  oflBce,  and  singing  songs  in  his  own 
praises,  until  he  can  dance  and  sing  no 
longer.  Generally,  this  dance  is  not  of  very 
long  duration,  as  the  king  is  almost  invari- 
ably a  fat  and  unwieldy  man,  and  cannot 
endure  a  prolonged  exertion.  The  crowning 
incident  of  the  feast  now  takes  place.  The 
king  stands  in  the  midst  of  his  people  — 
Dingan  always  stood  on  a  small  mound  of 
earth  —  takes  a  young  and  green  calabash 
in  his  hands,  and  dashes  it  upon  the  ground, 
80  as  to  break  it  in  pieces;  by  this  act  de- 
claring tlie  harvest  begun,  and  the  people  at 
liberty  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  new  year. 
A  very  similar  ceremony  takes  place  among 
the  tribes  of  American  Indians,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  frequently  that  the^peo- 
ple  abuse  the  newly  granted  permission, 
and  in  a  few  days  consume  all  the  maize 
that  ought  to  have  served  them  for  the 
cold  months  of  winter. 

The  Kaffir  has  a  strong  belief  in  omens; 
though  perhaps  not  stronger  than  similar 
credulity  in  some  parts  of  our  own  land. 
He  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  omens, 
and  has  as  keen  an  eye  for  them  and  their 
meaning  as  an  ancient  augur.  Anything 
that  liappens  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  is  an  omen,  either  for  good  or  evil, 
and  the  natural  constitution  of  a  Kaffir's 
mind  always  inclines  hi;n  to  the  latter  feel- 
ing. As  in  the  ancient  days,  the  modem 
Kaffir  finds  most  of  his  omens  in  the  ac- 
tions of  animals.  One  of  the  worst  of 
omens  is  the  bleating  of  a  sheep  as  it  is 
being  slaughtered.  Some  vears  ago  this 
omen  occurred  in  the  kraal  belonging  to 
1  ne  of  Panda's  "indunas,"  or  councillors. 
A  prophet  was  immediately  summoned,  and 
a  number  of  sacrifices  offered  to  avert  the 
evil  omen.  Panda  himself  was  so  uneasy 
that  he  added  an  ox  to  the  sacrifices,  and 
afterward  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
man  \?hose  kraal  could  be  visited  by  f^uch 
an  infliction  could  not  be  fit  to  live.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  kill 
the  indunft,  but  the  man.  knowing  the  char- 
acter of  his  chief,  took  the  alarm  in  time, 
and  escaped  into  British  territory  in  Natal. 

If  a  goat  were  to  leap  on  a  hut,  nothing 
would  be  thought  of  it;  but  if  a  dog  or  a 
sheep  were  to  do  so,  it  weald  be  aa  onion. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  among  the 
North  American  tribes  the  roofs  of  iiouscs 
form  the  usual  resting-place  of  the  doiis 
which  swarm  in  every  village,  It  a  cow 
were  to  eat  grain  that  had  been  spilled  on 
the  ground,  it  would  be  no  omen;  but  if  sho 
were  to  push  off  the  cover  of  a  vessel  con- 
taining grain,  and  eat  the  contents,  the  act 
would  be  considered  ominous. 

Mention  has  been  made  once  or  twice 
of  the  prophets,  sometimes,  but  errone- 
ously, called  witcii  doctors.  These  ])erson- 
ages  play  a  most  important  part  in   the 
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religious  system  of  the  Kaffir  tribes :  and 
although  their  oflice  varies  slightly  in  de- 
tail, according  to  the  locality  to  which  'hey 
belong,  their  general  characteristics  are  the 
same  throughout  the  country.  Their  chief 
offices  are,  communicating  with  the  spirits  of 
the  departed,  and  ascertaining  their  wishes- 
discovering  the  perpetrators  of  crimes;  re- 
versing spells  thrown  by  witchcraft;  and 
lastly,  and  most  important,  rain-making. 

The  office  of  prophet  cannot  be  assumed 
by  any  one  who  may  be  ambitious  of  such  a 
distinction,  but  is  hedged  about  with  many 
rites  and  ceremonies.    In  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  every  one  who  is  entitled  even  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  office,  which  is 
partlv  hereditary.    A  prophet  must  be  de- 
scended from  a  prophet,  though  he  need  not 
be  a  prophet's  son.     Indeed,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  sons  of  prophets  do  not  atiain  the 
oftice  which  their  fathers  held,  the  supernat- 
ural afflatus  generally  passing  over  one  fen- 
eration, and  sometimes  two.     In  the  next 
place,  a  very  long  and  arduous  preparation 
is  made   for  the  office,  and  the  candidate, 
it  he  pa-sses  successfully  through  it,  is  sol- 
emnly admitted  into  the  order  by  a  council 
of  seers,  who  meet  for  the  purpose. 

When  first  the  spirit  of  prophecy  mani- 
fests Itself  to  a  Kaffir,  he  begins  by  losino' 
all  his  interest  in  the  events  of  every-day 
life.  He  becomes  depressed  in  mind:  pre- 
fers solitude  to  company;  often  has  fainting 
hts;  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary  of  all 
loses  his  appetite.  He  is  visited  by  dreams 
ot  an  extraordinary  character,  mainly  rela- 
ting to  serpents,  lions,  hyrenas,  leopards, 
and  other  wild  boasts.  Day  by  day  he 
becomes  more  and  more  possessed,  until 
the  i)erturbations  of  the  spirit  manifest 
tlicmselves  openly.  In  this  stage  of  his 
novitiate,  the  future  prophet  utters  terrible 
yells,  leaps  here  and  there  with  astonishing 
vigor,  and  runs  about  at  full  speed,  leapin" 
and  shrieking  all  the  time.  When  thus 
excited  he  will  dart  into  the  bush,  catch 
snakes  (which  an  ordinary  KatHr  will  not 
touch),  tie  them  round  his  neck,  boldly  fling 
iiiniself  into  the  water,  and  perform  all  kinds 
ot  insane  feats. 

Tills  early  stage  of  a  prophet's  life  is 
called  by  the  Kaffirs  Twasa,  a  word  which 
signifies  the  change  of  the  old  moon  to  the 
now,  and  the  change  of  winter  to  sprin^  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  During  fts  prog- 
ress, the  head  of  his  house  is  supposed  to 
lee  great  pride  in  the  tiict  that  a  prophet  is 
to  1)0  numbered  amon,-!;  the  family,  and  to 
oiler  sacrifices  for  the  success  of  the  novice. 
When  the  preliminary  stage  is  over,  the 
tuture  prophet  goes  to  some  old  and  re- 
spected seer,  gives  him  a  goat  as  a  fee,  and 
roniiuns  under  his  charge  until  he  has  com- 
piotod  the  necessary  course  of  instruction, 
i^e  then  assumes  the  dress  and  character  of 
;;,  !■.■'•  •■  •••■  '  ''  "0  ^^aeccetis  m  ins  omce  ne 
Will  rise  to  unbounded  power  among  his 


tribe.  But  should  his  first  essay  be  unsuc- 
cessful, he  is  universally  contemned  as  one 
whom  the  spirits  of  the  departed  think  to 
be  unworthy  of  their  confidence. 

Mr.  Shooter  gives  a  very  graphic  account 
ot  the  preparation  of  a  prophet,  who  was 
lather  to  one  of  his  own  servants.  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  man  in 
question  was  entitled  by  birth  to  assume  the 
prophet's  office. 

"Some  of  the  particulars  may  be  peculiar 
to  his  tribe,  and  some  due  to  the  caprice 
ot  the  individual.    A  married  man  (whose 
mother  was   the    daughter  of  a    prophet) 
had  manifested  the   symptoms  of  inspira- 
tion  when  a   youth;    but    his   father,  not 
willing  to  slaughter  his   cattle  as  custom 
would  have  required,  employed  a  seer  of 
reputation  to  check  the  growing  'change.' 
The  dispossession  was  not,  however,  perma- 
nent; and  when  the  youth  became  a  man,  the 
inspiration  returned.    He  professed  to  have 
constantly  recurring   dreams   about   lions 
leopards,  elephants,  boa-constrictors,  and  alf 
manner  of  wild  beasts;  he  dreamed  about 
the  Zulu  counjtry,  and  (strangest  thing  of 
all)  that  he  had  a  vehement  desire  to  return 
to  it. 

"After  awhile  he  became  very  sick;  his 
wives,  thinking  he  was  dying,  poured  cold 
water  over  his  prostrate  person;   and  the 
chief,  whose  incluna  he  was,  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  a  prophet.    The  latter  declared  that 
the  man  was  becoming  inspired,  and  directed 
the  chief  to  supply  an  ox  for  sacrifice.    This 
was  disagreeable,  but   that  personage  did 
not  dare  to  refuse,  and  the  animal  was  sent; 
he  contrived  however  to  delay  the  sacrifice, 
and  prudently  ordered  that,  if  the  patient  died 
m  the  mean  time,  the  ox  should  be  returned. 
Having  begun  to  recover  his  strength,  our 
growing  prophet  cried    and   raved  like  a 
delirious  being,  suffering  no  one  to  enter  his 
hut,  except  two  of  his  younger  children  — 
a  girl  and  a  boy.    Many  of  the  tribe  came 
to  see  him,  but  he  did  not  permit  them 
to  approach  his    person,   and   impatiently 
motioned   them  away.    In  a  few  days  he 
rushed  out  of  his  hut,  tore  away  through 
the  fence,  ran    like    a  maniac  across  the 
grass,  and  disappeared  in  the  bush.    The 
two  (diildren  went  after  Jiim;  and  the  boy 
(his  sister  having  tired)  eventually  discov-- 
ereu  him  on  the  sea-shore.    Before  the  child 
could  approach,  the  real  or  affected  madman 
disappeared  again,  and  was  seen  no  more 
for  two  or  three  days.    He  then  returned 
home,  a  strange    and    frightful   spectacle- 
sickness  and  tasting  had  reduced  him  al- 
most to  a  skeleton;   his  eyes  glared  and 
stood  out  from  his  shiiinken  face;  the  rin<>- 
had  been  torn  from  his  head,  which  he  haS 
covered  with  long  shaggy  grass,  while,  to 
complete  the  hideous  picture,  a  livin»  ser- 
pent was  twisted  round  his  neck.    Havino- 
entered  the  kraal,  where  his  wives  were  in 
tears,  and  all  the  inmates  in  sorrow,  he 
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saluted  them  with  a  wild  nowl  to  this  effect: 
'  People  call  me  mad,  I  know  they  say  I  am. 
mad;  that  is  m)thiiig;  tlic  spirits  are  influ- 
encing me  —  the  s])irits  of  Majolo,  of  Un- 
hlovu,  and  of  my  father.'  (See  the  illustra- 
tions ou  page  173.) 

"  After  this  a  sort  of  dance  took  place,  in 
which  he  sung  or  chanted, '  I  thought  I  was 
dreanaing  while  I  was  asleep,  but,  to  my 
surprise,  I  was  not  asleep.'  The  women 
(previously  instructed)  broke  forth  into  a 
shrill  chorus,  referring  to  his  departure  from 
home,  his  visit  to  the  sea,  and  his  wander- 
ing from  river  to  river;  while  the  men  did 
their  part  by  sinking  two  or  three  unmean- 
ing syllables.  The  dance  and  the  accompa- 
nying chants  were  several  times  repeated, 
tlie  chief  actor  conducting  himself  consist- 
ently with  his  previous  behavior. 

"ills  dreams  continued,  and  the  people 
were  told  that  he  had  seen  a  boa-constrictor 
in  a  vision,  and  could  point  out  tlie  spot 
where  it  was  to  bo  found.  They  accom- 
panied him;  and,  when  he  had  indicated 
the  place,  they  dug,  and  discovered  two  of 
the  reptiles.  He  endeavored  to  seize  one, 
but  the  people  held  him  back,  and  his  son 
struck  the  animal  with  sufficient  force  to 
disable  but  not  to  kill  it.  He  was  then 
allowed  to  take  the  serpent,  which  he  placed 
round  his  neck,  and  the  party  returned 
honae.  Subsequently  having  (as  he  alleged) 
dre.'uned  about  a  leopard,  the  i)eople  accom- 
panied him,  and  found  it.  The  beast  was 
slain,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  kraal. 

"  When  our  growing  prophet  returned 
home  after  his  absence  at  the  sea,  he  began 
to  slaughter  his  cattle,  according  to  custom 
and  continued  doing  so  at  intervals  until  the 
whole  were  consumed.  Some  of  them  were 
offered  in  sacrifice.  As  the  general  rule, 
when  there  is  beef  at  a  kraal  the  neighbors 
assemble  to  eat  it;  but,  when  an  embryo- 
seer  slays  his  cattle,  those  who  wish  to  eat 
must  previously  give  him  something.  If 
however  the  chief  were  to  give  him  a  cow, 
the  people  of  the  tribe  would  be  free  to  go. 
In  this  case  the  chief  had  not  done  so,  and 
the  visitors  were  obliged  to  buy  their  enter- 
tainment, one  man  giving  a  knife,  another  a 
shilling.  An  individual,  who  was  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay,  having  ventured  to  presei. 
himself  with  em))ty  hands,  our  neophyte  was 
exceedingly  wroth,  and,  seizing  a  stick,  gave 
the  intruder  a  significant  hint,  which  the 
latter  was  not  slow  to  comprehend.  During 
the  consumption  of  his  cattle,  the  neophyte 
disappeared  again  for  two  days.  When  it 
was  finished  he  went  to  a  prophet,  with  whom 
he  resided  two  moons  —  his  children  taking 
liun  food;  and  afterward,  to  receive  further 
instruction,  visited  another  seer.  He  was 
then  considered  qualified  to  practise." 

The  reader  may  remember  that  the  novi- 
tiate prophet  occasionally  flings  himself  into 
water,  lie  chooses  the  clearest  and  deepest 
pool  that  he  caii  find,  and  the  object  of  duiug 


so  is  to  try  whether  any  of  the  spirits  will 
reveal  themselves  to  him  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  though  they  would  not  do  so  on 
dry  land.  In  the  foregoing  story  of  a  proph- 
et's preparation,  the  narrator  does  not  touch 
upon  the  space  that  intervenes  between 
the  novitiate  and  the  adn'iission  into  the 
prophetic  order.  This  omission  can  be  sup- 
plied by  an  account  given  to  Mr.  Grout,  by 
a  native  who  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
supernatural  powers  of  the  prophets. 

The  state  of  "  change  "  lasts,  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  generally  terminated  at  the 
beginnin"  of  the  new  year.  lie  then  rubs 
himself  all  over  with  white  clay,  bedecks  him- 
self with  living  snakes,  and  goes  to  a  council 
of  seers.  Thi^y  take  him  to  the  water 
—  the  sea,  if  they  should  be  within  re.ich 
of  the  coast  —  throw  him  into  the  water,  and 
there  leave  him.  He  again  goes  off  into 
solitude,  and,  when  he  returns,  he  is  accom- 
panied by  the  people  of  his  kraal,  bringing 
oxen  and  goats  for  sacrifice.  He  does  not. 
sacrifice  sheep,  because  they  are  silent  when 
killed,  whereas  an  ox  lows,  and  a  goat  bloats, 
and  it  is  needful  that  any  animal  which  is 
slaughtered  as  a  sacrifice  must  cry  out. 

As  they  are  successively  sacrificed,  he 
takes  out  the  bladders  and  gall-bags,  inllatos 
them  with  air,  and  hangs  them  about  his 
body,  as  companions  fo  the  snakes  which  he 
is  already  wearing.  "  He  enters  pools  of 
water,  abounding  in  serpents  and  alligators. 
And  now,  if  he  catches  a  snake,  he  has 
power  over  that;  or  if  he  catches  a  leopard, 
he  has  power  over  the  leopard;  or  if  he 
catches  a  deadly-poisonous  serpent,  ho  has 
power  over  the  most  poisonous  serpent. 
And  thus  he  takes  his  degrees,  the  degree  of 
leopard,  that  he  may  catch  leopards,  and 
of  serpent,  that  he  may  catch  seriients." 
Not  until  he  has  completed  these  prepara- 
tions does  he  begin  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion, and  to  exact  payment  from  those  who 
come  to  ask  his  advice. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  photograph 
which  represents  a  Zulu  prophet  and  his 
wife.  It  is  particularly  valuable,  as  show- 
ing the  singuliir  contrast  in  slature  between 
the  two  sexes,  the  husband  and  wife  —  so 
small  is  the  latter  —  scarcely  seeming  to 
belong  to  the  same  race  of  mankind.  This, 
indeed,  is  generally  the  case  throughout  the 
Kaffir  tribes.  Tfie  Kaffir  prophet  always 
carries  a  wand  of  oflice  — generally  a  cow's 
tail,  fastened  to  a  wooden  handle — and  in 
his  other  hand  he  bears  a  miniature  shield 
and  an  assagai. 

The  en,^raving  opposite  represents  two 
prophets,  in  the  full  costume  of  their  pro- 
fession. These  were  both  celebrated  men, 
and  had  attained  old  age  when  their  por- 
traits were  taken.  One  of  thini  was 
peculiarly  noted  for  his  skill  as  a  rain- 
maker, and  the  other  was  fixmous  for  his 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  properties 
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Cacli  is  iirrayed  in  tlie  garment^ 
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suitable  to    the  business  in  which    he  is 
engaged.    Although  the  same  man  is  gen- 
erally a  ram-maker,  a  witoh-flnder,  a  nwro- 
mancer,  and  a  physician,  he  does  not  wear 
the    same    costume    on  all  occasions,  but 
indues  the  official  dress  which  belongs  to 
the    department,  and    in  many  cases  the 
change    is    so    great    that    the    man    can 
scarcely  be  recognized.      In  one  case,  he 
will  be  dressed  merely  in  the  ordinary  Kaf- 
hr  kilt,  with  a  lew  inflated  gall-bladders  in 
Jus  hair,  and  a  snake-skin  wound  over  his 
shoulders.    In  another,  ho  will  have  rubbed 
his  taee  and  body  with  white  earth,  covered 
his  head  with  such  quantities  of  charms  that 
his  iaee  can  hardly  be  seen  under  them,  and 
tringed  his  limbs  with  the  tails  of  cows'  the 
long  hair-tufts  of  goats,  skins  of  birds,  and 
other  wild  and  savage  adornments;  while  a 
perpetual  clanking  sound  is  made  at  every 
movement  by  numbers  of  smaU  tortoise- 
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shells   strung   on   leathern    thono's.     His 
inovements  arc  equally  changed  with  his 
clothing;  and  a  man  who  will,  when  invok- 
ing rain,  invest  every  gesture  with  solemn 
and  awe-struck  grace,  will,  when  acting  aa 
witch-findcr,  lash  himself  into  furious  ex- 
citement, leap  high  in  the  air,  flourish  his 
egs  and  arms  about  as  if    they  did  not 
belong  to  him,  fill  the  air  with  his  shrieks 
and  loam  at  the  mouth  as  if  he  had  been 
taken  with  an  epileptic  fit.     It  is  rather 
curious  that,  while  in  some  Kaffir  tribes  a 
man  who  is  liable   to  fits  is  avoided  and 
repelled,  among  others  he  is  thought  to  be 
directly  inspired  by  the  souls  of  departed 
chieiB,  and  is  ipso  facto  entitled  to  become  a 
prophet,  even  though  he  be  not  of  i)rophet- 
ical    descent.      He   is    one  who  has  l)een 
specially  chosen  by  the  spirits    and  may 
transmit  the  prophetical  office  to  his  de- 
scendants. 
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The  object  for  which  the  Kaffir  prophet  is 
generally  consulted  is  the  discovery  of 
witchcraft.  Now,  the  reader  must  under- 
stand that  the  belief  in  witchcraft  is  univer- 
sal throughout  Africa,  and  in  no  part  of  that 
continent  is  it  so  strong  as  in  KafBrland. 
There  is  scarcely  an  ill  that  can  befall  man- 
kind which  is  not  believed  to  be  caused  by 
witchcraft,  and,  consequently,  the  prophet 
has  to  tind  out  the  author  of  the  evil.  The 
most  harmless  discovery  that  he  can  make 
is,  that  the  charm  has  not  been  wrought  by 
any  individual,  but  has  been  the  work  of 
offended  spirits.  All  illness,  for  example,  is 
thought  to  be  caused  by  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  eitlier  because  they  are  offended 
with  the  sulferer,  or  because  they  have  been 
worked  upon  by  some  necromancer. 

Mr.  Shooter  has  so  well  described  the 
course  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case  that  his 
own  words  must  be  given :  — 

"  When  people  consult  a  pi'ophet,  they  do 
not  tell  him  on  what  subject  they  wish  to 
be  enlightened.  lie  is  supposed  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  thoughts,  and  they 
merely  intimate  that  they  wish  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledgel^  Probably  he  will 
'  take  time  to  consider,'  and  not  give  his 
responses  at  once.  Two  young  men  visiting 
him,  in  consequence  of  their  brother's  ill- 
ness, found  the  prophet  squatting  by  his 
hut,  and  saluted  him.  He  then  invited 
them  to  sit  down,  and,  retiring  outside  the 
kraah  snuntted  nf^ar  tlio  e.ite.  to  take  snufT 
and  meditate.    This  done  to  his  satisfaction. 


he  sends  a  boy  to  call  the  visitors  into  his 
presence;  when  they  immediately  join  him, 
and  squat. 

"The  prophet  asks  for  his  'assagai'  —  a 
figurative  expression  for  his  fee  —  when  the 
applicants  reply  that  they  have  nothing  to 
give  at  present;  after  a  while,  they  will  seek 
something  to  pay  him  with.  '  No,'  answers 
the  prophet,  not  disposed  to  give  credit; 
you  want  to  cheat  me  —  everybody  tries 
to  do  so  now.  Why  don't  you  give  me  two 
shillings V '  They  offer  liim  a  small  assagai ; 
but  he  is  not  satisfied  witli  the  weapon,  and, 
pointing  to  a  larger  one,  says,  '  That  is 
mine.'  The  man  who  had  brought  this 
excuses  himself  by  saying  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  him;  but  the  prophet  persists, 
and  it  is  given.  Having  no  hope  of  extort- 
ing a  larger  fee,  the  prophet  says,  'Beat  and 
hear,  my  people.'  Each  of  the  applicants 
snaps  his  fingers,  and  replies, '  1  hear.'  The 
beating  is  sometimes,  and  perhaps  more 
regularly,  performed  by  beating  the  ground 
with  sticks.  The  prophet  now  pretends 
to  have  a  vision,  indistinct  at  first,  but 
becoming  eventually  clearer,  until  he  sees 
the  actual  thing  wliich  has  occurred.  This 
vision  he  jirofesses  to  describe  as  it  appears 
to  him.  We  may  imagine  him  saying,  for 
instance, '  A  cow  is  sick  —  no,  I  see  a  man; 
a  man  has  been  hurt.'  While  he  runs  on  in 
this  way,  the  applicants  reply  to  cvcrjr  asser- 
tion by  beating,  as  at  first,  and  saying,  'I 
he.ir.'  They  carefully  abstain  from  saying 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong ;  but  wheia  he 
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|HttIepn  the  side     The  spirit  wants  that 
the  boy  will  recover.'" 

I'txl      n»*/i      4\t,^      _  i      . 


say, 


",""•:,";•     ^ '  "s.  'le  may  begin  by  8avin<r  thnt 

the  mittef"  winf  "  /'"'^  "°  in.Ucation  thit 
uit  m.ittei   relates  to  one  of  this  cliiss    bo 

cSsthmtSif^  ^r"^"  '^^"""«'  ''""pot 

tceus  tluoujrh  It  in  the  same  manner  If  k 
obvious  tliat  a  tolerably  clever  m'actition.r 
may,  in  this  way,  discover  Lnf^'aopH 

g.nofhispr;Ka4'-P-P;-«- 
he  have  any  previous  knowled-eof'tbo  ..J;, 
cumstances.    The  following   &    thrive 

^^JS^^pSSi'^Vf"'^^'^'-^^ 
0|^y,as_beiig^^St^5iKS-Sl 

;; 'Beat  andhoar,  ray  people.' 
liear '  ^  '"''^'  "''^"'   ^"«^^"«'  ^^^ 
"'Attend,  my  people.' 
;;Theybeat,  andsay,  'Ihear.' 

Im  wrong.    A  cow  is  1n«f.  t  J    '*""^  — »»; 

t.r^-f7i-!  ^l""'^*°"■" 
old  man  iNTr..  t  t,„„  ""  '°  an 
Jion»            •   ?'  ^  ^^'^  ^  woman  — she  Ins 

™;-TSt^r?^^-^--i-^r;^ 

wli'lk.!"'''"^"'    ^''    *'*^"*^'   «""«"'  «'i<J   rests  a 

itC  'a^  lj!,V"1,e.?f '■'  ^^'  P''°P^«-    I  «ce  now 
Where   is^Io  SJ'^T/"'^'-     ^^   '«   ^i^k-^ 

(piaciiig'h!*^  iS  o^lo;;;:  ^;:^r  *f  ^y'? 

own  nersoni       <1\rn      ),„i^        ,^^"^P'    "•« 

pcop/e-l"  ;.e  n^w~  t'ifkk    r*7'''  ^"^ 
the  actual    ulnfM      *  wi   ^^    (indicating 

whnt's  the  water  S    Thit"    ^  '''"  "z'^**^'"; 
over  him;   he  i^  SLi3  •^.'^'"''•l'''""""  " 

TU,  •    •,'  J<lIIltlllg ho     ]o    vdri'    ill 

.J^lH' spirits  are  angry  witTi  him      h^.  P*i 
'^  angry;  i,e  wantslferf     The  ,;J^^'^*''*'? 
a  cow  for  bis.  ivno.„.     -V  »oy  received 

No;    I  see  whi^e^  W.      '''*•'  ''.^^'''^  '^"^^• 
-^J^^££J^hite^  Where  is  the  white?  a 


cow;  kill  it,  and  u.e  ooy  will  recover  '" 
the'^Sr^  i''-"'^  "'«  the^speet-Uors  of 
an^  f  n!;:;„!?e.tnt%T:,T  o.r  S'^  t^ 

escaping  accusation  as  a  wizar  .    irtl^e 
case  ot   a  "bov"  or    ovon    ,>♦•  .  ° 

)e    cr.    But  when  a  chief  is  ftl'  he     rolf 
I'llitv  IS  that  some  one  will  be  accused  nf 

baud  has  no  taith  in  his  own  wifb  and  tZ 

father  mistrusts  his  children.    Aa  a  mtum? 

consequence,  the  faith  in  chams  is  coev 

ensive  with  the   belief  in  witclfcmft   anrl 

witl?H,r'"''''/  '?  '^"'^'  ^^'^^"  ^loes  noTcarry 
with  him  a  whole  series  of  charms    9^ch 

tebn'""*^'^  to  avert  some  parSr  evil 
riie  charms  .ire  furnished  ti  them  bv  tl  « 

prophets,  and  as  they  never  are  of  thcL  s? 
ntrinsic  value,  and  are  hi-dilv  ivii.l  hr  .'  f 

business  of  a  ,Uphet  is  iffir^riin  u  '^e' 

bfts'nf^"^'*'"-  ^'"'  ^"'•^■^  as  a  charm  !! 
bits  of  bone,  scraps  of  skin,  feathers  claws 
teeth,  roots,  and  bits  of  wood  A  k1,1 
will  often  have  a  whole  strin<r  of  Juch 
clams  hi,ug  round  his  ncck,\nd  o  a 
European,  a  superstitious  KafHr  has  ofh-n 
a  very  ludicrous    aspect.    O  "  mm    vvhn 

of  which  were  ,)ieces  of  bone,  tL  heacB 

other     ecorations  of  a      atHr's  toilet    b.Vf 

f,TfyJ^'^y  are  consmered  wor  hy  of  a 
string  to  themselves.  '"nuy  oi  a 

But  the  generality  of  charms  arc  made 
o.   various  roots  and  bit^  of  wood    wS 

the  weafe^rl ''''  "^^'^  "»''  »^'>Wed  wS 
me  weaier  feels  a  need  of  tlieir  influence 
One  powerful  set  of  charms  is  intendwlfo; 
he  purpose  of  securing  the  wearer  SS 
the  fi^eling  of  fear,  and  the  prophe  s  have 

mte^  cS!"f '-''  '"•'^"*''^?'^  to'inv'ent  a  Sep  I- 
late  t  laim  for  every  k  nd   of  fear      V.». 

eicample  if  a  Kaffir  iL  to  go  ou    at' ni  ^It 

and  is  afraid  of  meeting  ghosts  he  Ins  re' 
f^nw^n  fo,  KJ-      \       ■     1      ^  f-jiiwoL.-^,  lit^  litis  ro- 

islT4tlvnmi'tk''"n ■'"■'"•  "'"^'^  ^>^'  >»'>Wes 

nf  H,i^  'il   ,  *'^f "  ^'"^"'^^^  ""t  ill  bold  defiance 

I  of  the  shades  below.    AVhcu  he  has  como 
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to  his  jotirnoy's  end,  he  I'ukIh  that  lie  hiis 
met  no  "IiohIh,  uiul,  consequently,  ho  hiis 
uuliniitecrinith  in  his  eluirm.  If  ho  Hhould 
Ui>  into  iicLion  ii«  ii  soldier,  lie  takes  care  to 
have  his  enerny-charni  ready  Ibr  use,  and 
just  hct'oi-e  lie  enters  the  baitle  biles  I'if  a 
l)oi'tion  ot'  the  wood,  mastieates  it  thur- 
oujjhly,  and  then  blows  the  tVagmentf  to- 
Wiiid  tli(\  foe,  confident  that  he  is  tluis  iik- 
inj5  away  from  tiie  couraf?c  of  tho  enem\ , 
and  addinj,'  the  subtracted  amount  to  his 
own.  The  only  misi,'ivinK  which  disturbs 
his  mind  is,  that  the  enemy  i^  doing  exactly 
the  same  llun<,',  and  he  caiinoi  be  quite  sure 
that  the  opposing  charm  may  not  be  more 
potent  than  his  own.  The  j)roj)het  rather 
fosters  than  discouragiis  this  feeling,  because 
tho  soldier  —  knowing  that,  if  lie  retreats, 
he  will  b{!  executed  as  a  coward — is  so 
anxious  to  possess  a  double  share  of  courage 
that  ho  will  pay  largely  in  order  io  secure  a 
powerful  cliari'n. 

Frequently,  when  a  soldier  has  boon  thus 
disgraced,  liis  friends  abuse  the  prophet 
for  furnishing  so  impotent  a  charm.  His 
reply,  however,  is  always  easy  :  "  lie  only 
gave  me  a  goat,  and  could  only  expect 
goat-charms;  if  ho  wanted  ox-charms,  he 
ought  to  have  given  me  a  cow,  or  at  least 
a  calf."  Even  if  an  adequate  fee  has  been 
paid,  the  answer  is  equally  ready  —  the  man 
was  a  wizard,  and  tho  spirits  of  his  ances- 
tors were  angry  with  him  for  troubling  them 
so  much  with  his  conjurations. 
■  Very  few  Kaffirs  will  venture  out  during 
the  stormy  season  without  a  thunder-charm 
as  a  preservative  against  lightning.  This 
object  looks  just  like  any  other  charm^  and 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  small  piece 
of  wood  or  root.  The  Kattir's  faith  in  it  is 
unbounded,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  awful 
severity  of  thunderstorms,  tlie  sale  of  such 
charms  is  a  verv  lucrative  part  of  the  proph- 
et's business.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
the  Kafflr  has  recourse  to  such  preserva- 
tives, for  he  well  knows  that  no  art  of  man 
can  avail  against  the  terrific  storms  of  that 
country.  Even  in  our  own  country  we  often 
witness  thunderstorms  that  fill  the  boldest 
with  awe,  while  the  weaker-minded  of  both 
sexes  cower  in  abject  fear  at  the  crashing 
thunder  and  the  vivid  lightning  streaks. 
But  the  worst  storm  that  has  been  known 
in  England  or  the  United  States  is  as  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  ordinary  thunderstorms 
of  Southern  Africa  — storms  in  which  the 
native,  who  has  been  aticaistomed  to  them 
all  his  life,  can  do  nothing  but  crouch  to  the 
ground,  and  lay  his  hand  on  his  mouth  in 
silence.  What  an  African  storm  can  be 
may  be  imagined  from  the  following  account 
by  Mr.  Cole :  — 

"Emerging  after  a  few  days  from  these 
freezing  quarters,  I  found  myself  in  the 
plains  of  the  Graaf-lleinet  district.  It  was 
pleasant  to  feel  warm  .again,  but  wliat  I 
gained  in  caioric  I  decidedly  lost  in  tlie  pic- 


turesque :  never-ending  plains  of  burnt  grass, 
treeless,  riverlesw,  houseless  —  suih  were  the 
attractions  that  greeted  my  eyes.  How  any- 
thing in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom 
could  exist  there  seemed  a  perfect  mystery. 
Yet  the  mystery  is  so()n  explained.  "l  was 
there  when  there  had  been  a  long-continued 
drought  — one  of  those  visitations  to  which 
these  districts  are  esj)ecially  subject.  One 
day  the  clouds  began  to  gathei',  (he  wind 
fell,  tho  air  became  oppressively  sultry,  and 
all  gave  notice  of  an  approaching  .storm. 
My  honses  became  restive  and  imeasy,  and 
for  mvself  I  felt  faint  and  weary  to  excess. 
My  after-rider  looked  alarmed,  for  truly  tho 
heavens  boi'c  ;i  fearful  asi)ect.  I  can"  con- 
ceive nothing  more  dismal  than  the  deep, 
thick,  l)lack,  imiienelra))le  masses  of  clouds 
that  surrounded  us.  It  might  have  been 
the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  them- 
selves that  stood  before  us.  Suddenly  we 
saw  a  stream  of  li'dit  so  vivid,  so  intciisely 
bright,  and  of  such  immense  height  (ajjpar- 
ently),  that  for  a  moment  we  were  half 
blinded,  while  our  horses  snorted  and  turned 
sharp  round  from  the  glare.  Almost  at  tlie 
same  instant  burst  forth  a  peal  of  thunder, 
like  the  artillery  of  all  the  universe  dis- 
charged at  once  in  our  ears. 

"  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost:  we  .struck 
spurs  to  our  horses'  flanks,  and  galloped  to 
a  mountain  side,  a  little  way  behind  us, 
where  the  quick  eye  of  my  Hottentot  had 
observed  a  cave.  In  a  few  minutes  —  mo- 
ments rather  —  we  were  within  it,  but  not 
before  the  storm  had  burst  forth  in  all  its 
fury.  One  moment  the  country  round  us 
was  black  as  ink — the  next  it  was  a  sheet 
of  living  Haiiie,  Avhiter  than  the  white  heat 
of  the  furnace.  One  long-continued,  never- 
ceasing  roar  of  thunder  (not  sejiarate  claps 
as  we  hear  them  in  this  country)  deafened 
our  ears,  and  each  moment  we  feared  destruc- 
tion; for,  more  than  once,  huge  masses  of 
rock,  detached  by  the  lightning  blast  frcm 
the  mountain  .above  us,  rolled  down  past  our 
cavern  with  the  roar  of  an  avalanche.  The 
Hottentot  lay  on  his  liice,  shutting  out  the 
sight,  though  he  could  not  escape  the  sound. 
At  length  the  rain-spouts  burst  forth,  and  to 
describe  how  the  water  deluged  the  earth 
would  be  impossible;  suffice  it,  that  though 
we  liad  entered  the  cave  from  the  road  with- 
out passing  any  streani,  or  apjiarently  anv 
bed  of  onej  when  we  again  ventured  forth 
from  our  place  of  shelter,  three  hours  later, 
a  broad  and  impassable  torrent  flow^ed  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  road,  and  wc;  had 
to  crawl  along  the  mountain  sides  on  foot, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  in  the  momen- 
tary danger  of  losing  our  footing  on  its 
slippery  surface,  and  beifig  dashed  into  the 
roaring  torrent,  for  about  two  miles  ere  mo 
could  find  a  fbrdable  spot.  Two  days  later 
these  plains  were  covered  with  a  lovely  ver- 
dure." 

Other  charms  are  intended  for  softening 
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«Hn     ;         "^  "''  '•'"'"*"■'  tl'it  your  itlsnriiKr 
Sf  i^^!'^  1^::  ^'J^  «'?»?'^'-od  ox  is  then 


iS  nrcS  ;.n  f"  t'"*  '.'".^•""kiHl,  an.l  all  who 
."oprcsoiit  partaki!  of  it.    If  thu  nronUin 


quite  weary  after  a  dayWr  '      nC^  T' 
persuailod  by  one  of  hi<,  ICnm..  "l  ^^"^ 

;»;>;.»ff^l»e  felt  hi.  mus"  aV     ov  "sV^^^^^^^ 
ward,  the  ex  reme  exhaustion  havin-nms"  ,1 


of  f.it  ■•„  1  •  ■    ""^  "find,  puts  a  lumn 

oneif^thriES'^/'-r'^^"^?^' 

0U3  excitement!  and,  as  soo,?  a  *   hoy  Inve 
reached  that  stage,  the  gate  of  the  Sosure 

is  evidenlti;;';  Th""'""  "f  "'"^  «luirm,  and  it   das  'oirof  T'  Tu  h  '  ^''ishf*'"'-'!  animals 
thp  il^n^«.  "^°  prophet  wh,-)  sold  it  to    k  noi^..    I     A"    ^"  *'^<^  inhabitants  of  the 


cattle  are  ill  tC  .\il„        ■'  *'*'^'  •'^^n   if 
have  been  eius.  .     .1  ''  .^upposfd  to 

power.  'TkoTst  X^Z.i'TfT''''^ 

uaions  of  the^,'"'^]'  "^«"'»'''  the  machil 

cattle     which    eon  "tte  ""^'^  ^'''''''^  "'« 
strength  of  he  t"".^'•^t  "'«  ..^^-l^h    and 


ft,.     \.     %    '    <-""SLHuce    tne    wenUh    nn^    *    u ^'' " '^"'^  •munais  are  nor 

?tiength  of  the  kraal.    One  of  thT  hilt      ^   *«  be  presumed  that  the  remcd 
IS  therefore  saci-ififv./l  fV^i  ■,  "^^^  oxen  I  efncneioi.a  Hi^n  jj-  „  '  rt^mofi 

-Jie  .s.a(,Mticed  to  them  with  the  usual  I     When  a  c  ief  of  Jn'^^'T  *"  ^*'- 

1      »r  ucu  a  cmet  of  rank  happens  to  be  ill, 


sluehls  withllelr  knXkSs  r  ^J.S 
rattling  calabashes  with  stones  in  them  an 

vo  e^ef  "-The'  ct;}'""",''^*,"^^  top^o'tS 
fT„;  1      •.,      ^•^"'^-   "'bich   are   irenerallv 
treated   with  peculiar  kindness,  are  md  e 
eside  themselves  at  such  a  proceed  n<r^and 
t  is  a  considerable   time   before  they'  can 
o  be'^rnH*'''"'  ^1"''^"™ity.    This  inay^se"" 
to  be  rather  a  curious  method  of  tr(«alin^  tl  e 
cattle  disease,  but,  as  the  fee  of    htforonhe? 
.8  forfeited  if  the  animals  are  not  cured  ^ia 

SiiE";j!!::?,jhat_the^ren^,y'j^^;,;;;: 
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and  especially  if  the  king  himself  should  be 
ailing,  no  one  has  the  least  doubt  that  sor- 
cery was  the  cause  of  the  evil.  And,  as  the 
chiefs  are  given  to  eating  and  drinking,  and 
smoking  and  sleeping,  until  they  are  so  fat 
that  they  can  hardly  walk,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  very  frequentlj  ill.  It  thus 
becomes  the  business  of  the  prophet  to  find 
out  the  wizard,  or  "evil-doer,"  as  he  is 
called,  by  whom  the  charm  was  wrought. 

To  doubt  that  the  illness  was  caused  by 
witchcraft  would  be  a  sort  of  high  treason, 
and  afford  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  doubter  is  lumself  the  wizard.  For  a 
Kaiiir  chief  always  chooses  to  think  himself 
above  the  common  lot  of  humanity — that 
he  is  superior  to  otherSj  and  that  he  cannot 
die  like  .nferior  men.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  any  ailment  which  may  attack  him 
must  be  caused  by  witchcraft,  and  that,  if 
the  evil-doer  can  be  detected,  the  spell  will 
lose  its  potency,  and  the  sufferer  be  restored 
to  health. 

Charms  which  cause  ill-health  are  usually 
roots,  tufts  of  hair,  feathers,  bits  of  bone,  or 
similar  objects,  which  have  been  in  the  pos-. 
session  of  the  victim,  or  at  least  have  been 
touched  by  him.  These  are  buried  in  some 
secret  spot  by  the  wizard,  who  mutters  spells 
over  them,  by  means  of  which  the  victim 
droops  in  health  in  proportion  as  the  buried 
charm  decays  in  the  ground.  The  object  of 
the  prophet,  therefore,  is  twofold;  first,  to 
point  out  the  wizard,  and,  secondly,  to  dis- 
cover the  buried  charms,  dig  them  up,  and 
reverse  the  spell. 

The  "  evil-doer  "  is  discovered  by  a  process 
which  is  technically  named  "  smelling."  A 
large  circle  is  formed  of  spectators,  all  of 
whom  squat  on  the  ground,  after  the  usual 
manner  of  Kaffirs.  When  all  is  ready,  the 
prophet  clothes  himself  in  his  full  official  cos- 
tume .and  proceeds  into  the  circle,  where  he 
is  received  with  a  great  shout  of  welcome. 
Though  every  one  knows  that  before  an 
hour  has  elapsed  one  at  least  of  their  number 
will  be  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  though  no 
one  knows  whether  he  himself  may  not  be 
the  victim,  no  one  dares  to  omit  the  shout 
of  welcome,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  as 
the  wizard.  The  prophet  then  begins  to 
pace  slowly  in  the  circle,  gradually  increas- 
ing his  speed,  until  at  last  he  breaks  into  a 
dance,  accompanying  his  steps  with  a  meas- 
ured chant.  Louder  and  louder  peals  the 
chant,  quicker  and  wilder  become  the  steps 
of  the  magic  dancer,  until  at  last  the  man 
lashes  himself  into  a  state  of  insane  fury,  his 
eyes  rolling,  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
and  his  chant  interrupted  by  shrieks  and 
sobs,  so  that  the  spectators  may  well  believe, 
as  they  most  firmly  do,  that  he  is  possessed 
by  the  spirits  of  departed  chiefs. 

Then  comes  the  anxious  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  prophet  leaps  in  great  bounds 
over  the  arena,  first  rushing  to  one  part  and 
then  to  another,  inhaling  his  breath  vio- 


lently, like  a  dog  trying  to  discover  a  lost 
scent,  and  seeming  to  oe  attracted  to  or 
repelled  from  certain  individuals  by  a  power 
not  his  own.  Each  Kaffir  sits  in  trembling 
awe,  his  heart  sinking  when  he  sees  the  ter- 
rible prophet  coming  toward  him,  and  his 
courage  returning  as  the  seer  turns  off  in 
another  direction.  At  last  the  choice  is 
made.  The  prophet  stops  suddenly  opposite 
one  portion  of  the  circle,  and  begins  to  sniflf 
violently,  as  if  trying  to  discover  by  the 
sense  of  smell  who  the  offender  may  be. 
Tlie  vast  assembly  look  on  in  awe-struck 
silence,  while  the  prophet  draws  nearer  and 
nearer,  as  if  he  were  superiiaturally  attracted 
to  the  object  of  which  he  is  in  search.  Sud- 
denly he  makes  a  dash  forward,  snatches  his 
wand  of  office  out  of  his  belt,  touches  the 
doomed  man  with  it  and  runs  off.  The  hap- 
less victim  is  iiijlantly  seized  by  the  execu- 
tioners, and  hurried  off  before  the  chief  in 
order  to  be  examined. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  prophet  is  followed 
by  a  number  of  people  who  wish  to  see  him 
discover  the  buried  charm.  This  part  of  the 
proceeding  is  very  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  mentioned.  He  dances  through  the 
kraal,  entering  hut  after  hut,  and  pretending 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  sense  of  smell  that  the 
charm  is  not  to  be  found  in  each  place.  By 
degrees  he  approaches  nearer  the  right  spot, 
on  which  he  throws  his  assagai,  and  tells  the 
people  to  dig  and  find  the  charm,  which,  of 
course,  he  has  previously  taken  care  to  place 
there.  How  this  part  of  the  performance  is 
sometimes  managed  will  be  presently  nar- 
rated. 

The  wretched  man  who  is  once  accused 
openly  as  being  accessory  to  the  illness  of 
his  king  has  no  hope  of  mercy,  and  yields 
to  the  dreadful  fate  that  awaits  him.  The 
nominal  examination  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected is  no  examination  at  all,  but  merely 
a  succession  of  the  severest  tortures  that 
human  ingenuity  can  suggest,  prolonged  as 
long  as  life  is  left  in  him.  He  is  asked  to 
confess  that  he  has  used  witchcraft  against 
his  king,  but  invariably  denies  his  guilt, 
though  he  well  kno\t%  the  result  ot  his 
answer.  Torture  after  torture  is  inflicted 
upon  him,  fire  applied  in  various  ways  being 
the  principal  instrument  employed.  Tlie 
concluding  torture  is  generally  the  same, 
namely,  breaking  a  hole  in  an  ant's  nest, 
tying  him  band  and  foot  and  thrusting  him 
into  the  interior,  or  fastening  him  in  the 
ground,  and  breaking  upon  him  a  nest  of 
large  ants,  noted  for  the  fierceness  of  their 
tempers,  and  the  agonizing  venom  of  their 
stings.  How  ruthlessly  cruel  a  Kaffir  can 
be  when  he  is  excited  by  the  fear  of  witch- 
craft can  be  imagined  from  the  following 
account  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  a  sup- 
posed wizard.  The  reader  must,  moreover, 
be  told  that  the  whole  of  the  details  are  not 
mentioned.  The  narrative  is  taken  from 
Major  "W.  Ross  King's  interesting  "  Cam* 
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paigning in  Kaffirland,"  a  work  which  ^« 
scribes  the  Kaffirs  of  1851-2  •_  ^^' 

proS/S""l  .?»f '  ^„r"'^'.  a  man  of 
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FoStis^ll^ef  ^r'  ^f^^^^^^  S 
prrn["hi  'tit'  t^^fd  olS  ^^  P 
friends,  a  party  of  men  left  Macomo'^iS 
of  L'°-*l'  niornin^  to  secure  the  recovery 

of  hfs  fafho^"""",*^^'^^'  ^^  murdering  on^ 
fl  fi.  fathert  subjects.  The  day  selected 
for  the  sacrifice  appeared  to  ha/e  been  a 
S  h„^^'^  ^ay  witli  the  unconscious  vic^ 

contLXinVr  •='^*"«'.a«d  was  merrily 
hpfnlT        °  ^^^  convivialities  of  the  day 

sYde  Thp'  ''^''"  T'^l"'^  ^^  ^^  «''«»*  to  pre^ 
f,„  ;  .  f  "^''''  of  a  party  of  men  /rom 
fc^reat  p  ace '  gave  him  no  other  concern 

\Z  m"4r    h^,wF''?'^'    "*^^  "°  bewitch- 

vas  Jh^ri  i^'r'^'''^^  ^h^*  I  '»ave  not.'  iff" 
was  then  held  down  on  the  ground  and  spv 

overS  ionf?^  *^  ^sf^  his'S/lli 
over  witto  long  Kaffir  need  es.    The  m  ser- 

resoluUo  rhi^«T   *''^  ^'^^  extmord^ary 
lesoiutiou    his  tormentors  tirin^  and  mm 

of  "hele  ,f^  P"'e  ''  ^^"'^  «^«- hands,  and" 
01  the  needles  or  skewers  bending. 

.     JJunug  this  time  a  fire  had  been  kindl^rl 

in  which  large  flat  stones  were  j5S  to  heS-' 

the  man  was  then  directed  to  rU^f^' 

S"*;^r*  '^  ^'^  the  fire:  tninriiim{![ 
was  for  his  further  torture  unless  he  nro 
duced  the  bewitching  matter.    He  answered 
I  told  you  the  truth  when  I  said  Save  vonr 
selves  the  trouble;' as  for  the  hot  stoneTT 

Sav  to  h^'^T'  ^i  \  ^'"  in'iocenji  would 
would  ,i^'  f  ^«»g'<^d  at  once,  but  that  you 
wouui  saj  I  fear  your  torture.'  Here  his 
neS,S'"  '^'1'^  al«°  been  seized,  was  strfnped 
Treats  ^h'f^'"''',,^"'^  cruelly  beaten  anrin- 

Ilk  hi  .  /  .  flre^ where  he  was  thrown  on 
le's  tTpd  T^^}'^^  ""*  ^^"1  his  arZ  anS 
ground  and  fh''''^"   ^'^^  '^"^*'"  '"^  the 

-«.  ue.^i;ca  ana  i;icsscu  agamal  his  body.    It 


iL-lT^t^''"'^  *"  describe  the  awfial  effect  of 
th^s  barbarous  process,  the  stones  slipping 
oft  the  scorched  and  broilincr  «<».»;  i-  * 
only  kept  in  their  places  bj  £  stSs  of  ihf 
fiendish  executioners.  "^^ 

"Through  all  this  the  heroic  fellow  «H11 
remamed  perfectly  sensible,  and  whenVked 
If  he  wished  to  be  released  to  discove^  hIr 
hidden  charm,  said,  'Release  me  '   TheJ  Sd 

Mi^|affiS»n¥^ 
Setr^^^^^^^^  St  1^ 

now?'  They  repeated  theirdemandbS 
he  resolutely  asserted  liis  innocence  and 
be-gedthemto  put  him  out  of  h?s  Serv- 
ana  as  they  were  now  getting  tired  of  tlJ; 
labor,  they  made  a  running"  n™  on  thJ 
rheim  around  his  neck,  jerked  hhn  to  kl 
ground,  and  savagely  drLi^od  him  n^^?*  ^ 

thesharnstones,'^Sfe^the  rYetonthe 
back  of  1f«8  neck,  they  dreiv^the  noose  thrht 
and  strangled  him.  flis  mangled  corpse  w^ 
taken  mto  his  own  hut,  which  was  set  on  fi« 
and  burnt  to  ashes.  His  sufferiSs'^com 
menced  at  ten  a.m.  and  only  ended^at  Z-' 

Kona,  whose  illness  was  the  cause  of  this 
fearful  scene,  was  a  son  of  Macomo  th« 
well-known  Kaffir  chief,  who  redsS  the 
English  forces  for  so  long  a  time 

It_  seems  strange  that  the  Kaffir  should 
act  m  this  manner;  naturally,  1  e  is  by  no 
means  of  a  vindictive  or  cruel  nature.    K 
tempered  he  is,  and  likely  enough  to  avenl 
himself  when  offended,  by  a  blSw  of  a  chfh 
or  the  point  of  an  assagai.    But  after  IS 
heat  of  the  moment  ha"s  pa.s7ed'a^Sy  his 
good-humor    returns,  and    he  becomes  ^ 
cheerful  and  lively  a^  ever.    Even  ^wa^ 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  he  ?sTo^ 
generally  a  cruel  soldier,  when  not  exciSl 
by    actual    combat,    and    it   seems    rathpr 
f^f^P,,  that  when  a  man  toward  whom  he 
has  felt  no  enmity,  and  who  may,  peSns 
be  his  nearest  relative,  is  accuse  fo/ a  crS 
-no  matter  what  it  may  be -he  shouW^f 
guilty,  in  cold  blood,  of  deliberate  cru>i?v 
too  terrible  to  be  described     The  fact  /f 
this  conduct  shows  how  great  is  his  fei  of 
the  intangible  power  of  witchcraft     iv'ar  t 
evf  the  parent  of  cruelty,  and  thedmnlP 
act  that  a  naturally  kind-fi'earted  and  S! 
temi^ered  man  will  lose  all  sense  of  n  t 
andmflict  nameless  tortures  on  his  fok.w' 

aJsjTfst^i^-s^^s^t 

obliged  to  have  recourse  to  othe;  means 

!:  ^O":  example,  it  would  be  necessary  to 

show  that  the  "evil-doer"  had  buried^the 

would-  tW^eiSelhreaK^ugr;:  ani 
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try  to  convoy  surreptitiously  some  pieces  of 
root  or  bone  into  the  liole.  Mr.  Isaacs  once 
detected  a  notable  prophetess  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  exposed  the  trick  before  the 
assembled  people. 

Some  of  his  immediate  followers  were  ill, 
and  they  sent  for  a  prophetess  who  knew 
that  the  white  man  did  not  believe  in  her 
powers.  So  she  sent  him  jf  message,  saying 
that,  if  he  would  give  her  a  cow,  she  would 
detect  the  charms  that  were  destroying  his 
people,  and  would  allow  him  to  be  present 
when  she  dug  up  the  enchanted  roots.  So 
he  sent  a  cow,  and  two  days  afterward  had 
another  message,  stating  that  the  cow  was 
too  small,  and  she  must  have  a  larger  one, 
or  that  the  difference  must  be  made  up  in 
calico.  At  the  same  time  she  asked  for  the 
services  of  one  of  his  men  named  Mas- 
lamfu.  He  sent  the  calico,  but  declined  the 
latter  portion  of  the  request,  knowing 
that  the  man  was  only  wanted  as  a  means 
of  gaining  information.  The  expected  day 
arrived,  and,  on  account  of  the  celebrity 
of  the  prophetess,  vast  numbers  of  men 
belonging  to  various  tribes  came  in  bodies, 
each  headed  by  a  chief  of  a  kraal.  Messen- 
ger after  messenger  came  to  announce  her 
advance,  but  she  did  not  make  her  appear- 
ance, and  at  last  a  courier  came  to  say  that 
the  spirit  would  not  allow  her  to  proceed 
any  further  until  some  beads  were  sent  to 
her.  The  chiefs,  of  whose  arrival  she  hid 
heard,  and  on  whose  liberality  she  doubt- 
lessly depended,  made  a  collection  straight- 
way, got  together  a  parcel  of  beads,  and 
sent  the  present  by  tne  messenger. 

The  beads  having  softened  her  heart,  she 
made  her  solemn  entry  into  the  kraal,  fol- 
lowed l)y  a  guard  of  fifty  warriors,  all  in  full 
panoply  of  war.  The  procession  moved  in 
solemn  march  to  the  centre  of  the  isi-baya, 
and  then  the  warriors  formed  themselves 
in  a  line,  their  large  shields  resting  on  the 
ground  and  covering  the  body  as  high  as 
the  chin,  and  their  assagais  grasped  in  their 
right  hands.  She  was  also  accompanied  by 
Maslamfu,  the  veiy  man  whom  she  had 
asked  for,  and  who  was  evidently  an  old 
attendant  of  her  own.  The  prophetess  was 
decorated  in  the  usual  wild  and  extravagant 
manner,  .and  she  had  improved  her  com- 
plexion by  painting  her  nose  and  one  eyelid 
with  charcoal,  and  the  other  eyelid  with  red 
earth.  She  had  also  allowed  all  her  hair  to 
gro  y,  and  had  plastered  it  together  with  a 
mixtiu'e  of  charcoal  and  fat.  The  usual 
tufted  wand  of  office  was  in  her  hand. 

Having  now  made  her  appearance,  she 
demanded  more  beads,  which  were  given 
to  her,  in  order  that  she  should  have  no 
excuse  for  declining  to  proceed  any  further 
in  her  incantations.  Slie  then  began  her 
work  in  earnest,  leaping  and  bounding 
from  one  side  of  the  enclosure  to  the  other, 
and  displaying  the  most  wonderful  agility. 
Durinc  tiia  nart  of  the  nroceedinss  she 


sang  a  song  as  an  accompaniment  to  her 
dance,  the  words  of  the  song  itself  either 
having  no  meaning,  or  being  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  the  Yiearers.  The  burden  of 
each  stanza  was,  however,  simple  enough, 
and  all  the  assembled  host  of  Kaffirs  joined 
in  it  at  the  ftill  stretch  of  their  lungs.  After 
rushing  to  several  huts,  and  pretending  to 
smell  them,  she  suddenly  stopped  before 
tho  white  men,  who  were  carefully  watch- 
ing her,  and  demanded  another  cow,  on  the 
plea  that  if  the  noxious  charm  were  dug  up 
without  the  sacrifice  of  a  second  cow,  the 
spirits  would  be  offended.  At  last  she 
received  the  promise  of  a  cow,  under  the 
proviso  that  the  rest  of  the  performance 
was  to  be  satisfactory. 

After  a  variety  of  strange  performances, 
she  suddenly  turned  to  her  audience,  and 
appointed  one  of  them  to  dig  up  the  fatal 
soil.  The  man  was  a  great  muscular  Kaffir, 
but  he  trembled  like  a  child  as  he  ap- 
proached the  sorceress,  and  was  evidently 
so  terrified  that  she  wa.s  obliged  to  lay  a 
spell  upon  him  which  would  counteract  the 
evil  influence  of  the  buried  charm.  She 
gave  him  an  assagai  by  way  of  a  spade,  a 
pot  for  the  roots,  and  directed  him  succes- 
sively to  three  huts,  making  him  dig  in 
each,  but  was  baffled  by  the  vigilant  wafch 
which  was  kept  upon  all  her  movements. 
Having  vainly  searched  the  three  huts,  she 
suddenly  turned  and  walked  quickly  out  of 
the  kraal,  followed  by  the  still  terrified  ex- 
cavator, her  husband,  and  Maslamfu,  and 
proceeded  to  a  garden,  into  which  she  flung 
an  assagai,  and  told  her  man  to  dig  up  the 
spot  on  which  the  spear  fell.  "Being  now 
outdone,  and  closely  followed  by  us,  and 
finding  all  her  efforts  to  elude  our  vigilance 
were  vain,  for  we  examined,  into  all  her 
tricks  with  the  most  persevering  scrutiny, 
she  suddenly  turned  round,  and  at  a  quick 
pace  proceeded  to  the  kraal,  where  she  very 
sagaciously  called  for  her  snuft"  box.  Her 
hushaifid  ran  to  her,  and  presented  one. 
This  attracted  my  notice,  as  Maslamfu  had 
hitherto  performed  the  office  of  snuff  box 
bearer,  and  I  conjectured  that,  instead  of 
snuff  in  the  box,  her  husband  had  presented 
her  with  roots.  I  did  not  fail  in  my  predic- 
tion; for,  as  she  proceeded  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  kraal,  she  took  the  spear  from  the 
man  appointed  to  dig,  and  dug  herself  in 
front  of  the  hut  where  the  people  had  been 
sick,  took  some  earth,  and  added  it  to  that  in 
the  pot;  then  proceeded  as  raj)idly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  calf  kraal,  where  she  dug  about 
two  inches  deep,  and  applied  two  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  to  scoop  a  little  earth  out,  nt 
the  same  time  holding  the  roots  M'ith-  her 
other  two  fingers;  then,  in  a  second,  closed 
her  hand,  mixing  the  roots  with  the  earth, 
and  putting  them  into  the  pot,  saying  to  the 
man, 'These  are  the  things  you' have  been 
looking  for.'" 

The  natural  end  of  this  exposure  was. 
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(1.)  THE  PROPHKTESS   AT  WOKK.    (See  page  189.) 
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(8.)  UNFAVOKABLK  PROPHECY.    (See  page  199.) 
(188) 


s?L'5  vira  tK„?edTxr  "■}'" 

imposture-  and  if  i^  I    aj^     .    manifest 
Bh|did  not^k  l^TcZ''  '"^  ^^^  "-* 

exactly  similar  to  ^hose  wh.v£  ceremonies 

privilege  of  "King  «Sn  UtedT  tf"*'  "'^^ 
rank  as  themselves     As  iSl  .?a    ' V*""'^  I 

M,  perhaps  reraarknblo  thai  ^11,.  ?m™ 

ti.    fta^?^'"  '''"^''^^^  ^"«  visiS  bV  Can! 


DEMEANOR  OP  FEMALE  PROPHETS. 
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upon  bv  tJiis  sfnmr^  !.     "CLuaily  nnposed 
nmn,ledVe  annv  ^and  T'"'"'^""^'  ^ 

•no  l.n.0.;  .„77t'  ifSv'lEy;T,S' 

10 


n.scMrfnfar.tv&rnr 

seems  hardly  capable.    It  irnossiblTHf„^ 

Toff  rs  %!r '""^f^"  *s 
wot  ™.™SV."i,rs- » ^ 

°?Hvv?S'br,;isr '-"4 

Ihe  illustration  No.  1,  on  na^p  iqo  ^„„ 
Shet,'^.'^''  '"^^'-^-^^  i»  her'Xad';,a" 
who  ifse  n'^ln'Tr  r"^^  '^^  i^  "^'»  Sj 
mat,  anrinV^b/•Sr;lV  r'^Ve"  t'" 
pfied  culprit  is  seen^in  thrforei^rS^^  ^hu 
mimediate  neighbors  shrinkK^from  li /m 
as  the  prophetTe  wand  touches"  him  wS 
doners."''  P""^""=  ^"™  «"'  *«  t^^"  oxeci! 
th  J' Koffly"""^  T^^^^  distinction  between 

^iati';ffiSc.rnrp& 

men  seem  almost  to  belon.r    f^   ,?iff   *"? 

upon  herself  a  demeanor"  that  shou^  hS 

something  almost 'rS  ^'^P' "'^*  ^««  >»  it 
In.  one  point,  both  sexes  are  alike  when 
they  are  elevated  to  prophetical  rank    Thev 
become  absolutely  ruthless  in  their  nrofes^ 
sion,  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  mercv     m 
one  IS  safe  from  them  excent  thf  ti2;  i,- 
self;  and  his  WghesUnrm^st  husKun-" 
cillor  never  knows  whether  the  nronheHc 
fmger  may  not  be  pointed  at  him^and  the 
prophetic  vo  ce  denounce  him  ™k  wizard 
Should  this  be  the  case,  his  rank   xvf„u? 
aud  cnaracter  will  avail  him  nothin- "and 
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ho  will  be  seized  and  tortured  to  death  as 
mercilessly  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  lowest 
of  the  people. 

Mixed  up  with  these  superstitious  decep- 
tions, there  is  among  the  prophets  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  skill  both  in  surgery  and 
medicine*.  Partly  from  the  constant  slaugh- 
ter and  cutting-up  of  cattle,  and  partly  from 
experience  in  warfare  and  executions,  every 
Kaffir  has  a  tolerable  notion  of  anatomy  — 
far  greater,  indeed,  than  is  possessed  by' the 
generality  of  educated  persons  in  our  own 
country.  Consenuently,  he  can  undertake 
various  surgical  operations  with  confidence, 
and  in  some  branches  of  the  art  ho  is  quite 
a  proficient.  For  example,  a  Kaffir  prophet 
has  been  known  to  operate  successfully  in  a 
case  of  drodsy,  so  that  the  patient  recovered; 
while  in  the  reaucing  of  dislocated  joints, 
the  setting  of  fractured  bones,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  he  is  an  adept. 

A  kind  of  cupping  is  much  practised  by 
the  Kaffirs,  and  is  managed  in  much  the 
same  way  as  amonjj  ourselves,  though  with 
different  and  ruder  mstruments.  Instead  of 
cupping  glasses,  they  use  the  horn  of  an  ox 
with  a  hole  bored  through  the  smaller  end. 
The  operator  begins  his  work  by  pressing 
the  lar^e  end  of  the  horn  {gainst  the  part 
which  IS  to  be  relieved,  and,  applying  his 
mouth  to  the  other  end,  he  sucks  vigorously 
until  he  has  produced  the  required  effbct. 
A  few  ga.shes  are  then  made  with  the  sliiirp 
blade  of  an  assagai,  the  horn  is  again  applieu, 
and  suction  employed  until  a  sufficient 
amount  of  blood  has  been  extracted. 

As  the  Kaffirs  are  acquainted  with  poi- 
sons, so  arc  they  aware  of  the  medicinal 
properties  possessed  by  many  vegetable 
productions.  Their  chief  medicines  are 
obtained  from  the  castor-oil  i)lant  and  the 
male  fern,  and  are  administered  for  the 
same  complaints  as  are  treated  by  the  same 
medicines  in  Europe  and  America.  Some- 
times a  curious  mixture  of  surgery  and  med- 
icine is  made  by  scarifying  the  skin,  and 
rubbing  medicine  into  it.  It  is  probable  the 
"witch  doctors"  have  a  very  much  wider 
acquaintance  with  herbs  and  their  properties 
than  they  choose  to  make  public;  and  this 
conjecture  is  partly  carried  out  by  the  effi- 
cacy which  certain  so-called  charms  have 
on  those  who  use  them,  even  when  imagi- 
nation does  not  lend  her  potent  aid.  Pos- 
sessing such  terrible  powers,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  prophets  will  some- 
times use  them  for  the  gratification  of 
Personal  revenge,  or  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
n  the  former  case  of  action,  they  are  only 
impelled  by  their  own  feelings;  but  to  the 
latter  they  are  frequently  tempted  by  others, 
and  an  unprincipled  prophet  will  sometimes 
accumulate  much  wealth  by  taking  bribes 
to  accuse  certain  persons  of  witchcraft. 

How  Tchaka  contrived  to  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  people  by  means  of  the 
prophets  has  already  been  mentioned.    Mr. 


Shooter  narrates  a  curious  Instance  where 
a  ialse  accusation  was  made  by  a  corrupt 
prophet.  One  man  cherished  a  violent  jeal- 
ou.sy  against  another  named  Umpisi  (».  e. 
The  Hyffina),  and,  after  many  attempts, 
succeeded  in  bribing  a  prophet  to  accuse  his 
enemy  of  witchcraft.  This  he  did  in  a  very 
curious  manner,  namely,  by  pretending  to 
have  a  vision  in  whioh  he  had  seen  a  wizard 
scattering  poison  near  the  hut.  The  wiz- 
ard's name,  he  said,  was  Nukwa.  Now, 
Nukwa  is  a  word  used  by  women  when  they 
rpeak  of  the  hyoena,  and  therefore  signified 
the  same  as  Umpisi.  Panda,  however,  de- 
clined to  believe  the  accusation,  and  no 
direct  indictment  was  made.  A  second 
accusation  was,  however,  more  successful, 
and  the  unfortunat'^  man  was  put  to  death. 
Afterward,  Panda  discovered  the  plot,  and 
in  a  rude  kind  of  way  did  justice,  by  depriv- 
injj  the  false  prophet  of  all  his  cattle,  for- 
bidding him  to  practise  his  art  again,  and 
consigning  the  accuser  to  the  same  fate 
which  ho  had  caused  to  be  inflicted  on  his 
victim. 

The  Kaffirs  very  firmly  believe  in  one 
sort  of  witchcraft,  which  is  singularly  like 
some  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  fancy  that  the  wizards  have 
the  power  of  transforming  the  dead  body  of 
a  human  being  into  a  familiar  of  their  own, 
which  will  do  all  their  work,  and  need  nei- 
ther pay  nor  keep. 

The  "evil-doer"  looks  out  for  funerals, 
and  when  he  finds  that  a  body  has  been 
interred  upon  which  he  can  work  his 
spell  without  fear  of  discovery,  he  prepares 
his  charms,  and  waits  until  after  sunset. 
Shielded  by  the  darkness  of  midnight,  he 
digs  up  the  body,  and,  by  means  of  his 
incantations,  breathes  a  sort  of  life  into  it, 
which  enables  the  corpse  to  move  and  to 
speak;  the  spirit  of  some  dead  wizard  being 
supposed  to  have  entered  into  it.  He  then 
heats  stones  or  iron  in  the  fire,  burns  a  hole 
in  the  head,  and  through  this  aperture  he 
extracts  the  tongue.  Further  spells  are  then 
cast  around  the  revivified  body,  which  have 
the  eftect  of  changing  it  into  the  form  of 
some  animal,  such  as  a  hyrena,  an  owl,  or  a 
wild-cat;  the  latter  being  the  form  most 
in  favor  with  such  spirits.  This  mystic  ani- 
mal then  becomes  his  servant,  and  obeys  all 
his  behests,  whatever  they  be.  By  day,  it 
hides  in  darkness;  but  at  night  it  comes 
forth  to  do  its  master's  bidding.  It  cuts 
wood,  digs  and  plants  the  garden,  builds 
houses,  makes  baskets,  pots,  spears,  and 
clubs,  catches  game,  and  runs  errands. 

But  the  chief  use  to  which  it  is  put  is  to 
inflict  sickness,  or  even  death,  upon  persons 
who  are  disliked  by  its  master.  In  the  dead 
of  night,  when  the  Kaffirs  are  all  at  home, 
the  goblin  servant  glides  toward  a  doomed 
house,  and,  standing  outside,  it  cries  out, 
"Woe I  woe!  woe!  to  this  house!"  The 
trembling  inmates  hear  the  dread  voice;  but 
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none  of  them  dares  to  go  out  or  to  answer  for 
sound,  or  move  hand  or  foot,  they  will  die  as 

on   %ho„i:f  ?r  *"^'*r  tho^nessS^ 
sent.    Should   the   wizunl   be  disturbed  in 

ranSfh""''  ^'^''■"'  '"'  ^'"^  ''■'^l  time   o| 
hrnnl  H  ^^^  ••^«"«'="«'ed  body,  it  wanders  ' 
of  fivfl    Sr'^""'.^'  PO^verful,  a  messenger 
ot  evil,  but  an    uliot,  uttering    cries  and 

,l„;  f  ■''ei»cnce  of  this  belief,  no  Kaffir 
dares  to  be  seen  in  communication  with  anv 
creature  except  the  recognized  domestic 
X™^'!'/?^'^   as   cattle  and   fow^s     Any 

mltfTTi^u''  P'"«»"'"Pt»ou8  Kaffir  to  be' 
put  to  death  as  an  "  evil-doer."    A  rather 
cunous  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  Natal 
in  orrr'^l"  '''/"  "'*'^,  P^«'"8  "'to  the  bush 
viM  if      fK  "*  ''^''°'^.'  «^^  "^ '"«»  feeding  a 
ll.      ■";7*^°  ^"'"'''''  ^f^'eh  is  thought  to  I 
be  specially  devoted  to  the  evil  spirit.    Ter- 
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rifled  at  the  sight,  she  tried  to  cHcape  unseen- 
but  the  man  perceived  her,  pimhed  the  an^^ 
mal  aside,  and  bribed  her  to  be  silent  about 
what  she  had  seen.  However,  she  went 
home,  and  straightway  told  the  chiefs  K 
wife,  who  told  Ser  husband,  and  from  th^ 
moment  the  man's  doom  was  fixed  Evi 
dence  against  a  supposed  wizard  is  always 
plentiful  and  on  this  occasion  it  w.w  fl,^! 

a  Kif"''""^-  ?"."  P'"-^""  J'"<i  overheard 
a  domes  10  nuarrel,  in  which  the  man  had 
beaten  his  efdest  wife,  and  she  threateS 
to  accuse  h.m  of  witchcraft;  but  ho  repl  ed 
that  she  was  as  bad  as  himself,  and  tl  at^ 
he  was  executed,  she  would  sufl'er  the  samo 
fate  Another  person  had  heard  him  say 
to  the  same  wife,  that  they  had  not  been 
found  out,  and  that  the  accusers  only  wanted 

mon'irrr  ^?i.''  '"'"'  ""'J  ^ife  were  sum- 
moned  before  the  council,  examined  after 
the  usual  method,  and,  as  a  necesX  con^ 
sequence,  executed  on  the  spot. 
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The  highest  and  most  important  duty 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  prophets  is 
that  of  rain-making.  In  Southern  Africa, 
rain  is  the  very  life  of  the  country  ;  and, 
should  it  be  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time, 
the  dread  of  famine  runs  through  the  land. 
The  Kaffirs  certainly  possess  storehouses, 
but  not  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  enough 
grain  for  the  subsistence  of  a  tribe  througii- 
out  the  year  —  nor,  indeed,  could  the  Kaf- 
firs be  able  to  grow  enough  food  for  such  a 
purpose. 

During  a  drought,  the  pasture  fails,  and 
the  cattle  die  ;  thus  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  milk,  which  is  almost  the  staff  of  life  to 
a  Kaffir — certainly  so  to  his  children.  The 
very  idea  of  such  a  calamity  jnakes  every 
mother  in  Kafflrland  tremble  with  affright, 
and  there  is  nothing  which  they  would  not 
do  to  avert  it,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives.  Soon  the  water-pools  dry  up, 
then  the  wells,  and  lastly  the  springs  begin 
to  fail ;  and  consequently  disease  and  death 
soon  make  dire  havoc  among  the  tribes.  In 
tixis  country,  we  can  form  no  conception  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  are  rather  apt  to 
suffer  from  excess  of  rain  than  its  absence  : 
but  the  miseries  which  even  a  few  weeks' 
drought  in  the  height  of  summer  can  inflict 
upon  this  well-watered  land  may  enable  us 
to  appreciate  some  of  tlie  horroi's  which 
accompany  a  drought  in  Southern  Africa. 

Among  th§  prophets,  or  witch  doctors, 
there  are  some  who  claim  the  power  of 
forcing  rain  to  fall  by  their  incantations. 
Sain-making  is  the  very  highest  office  which 
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a  Kaffir  prophet  can  perform,  and  there  are 
comparatively  few  who  will  venture  to  at- 
temjjt  it,  because,  in  case  of  failure,  the 
wrath  of  the  disappointed  people  is  some- 
times known  to  exhibit  itself  in  perforating 
the  unsuccessful  proi)het  with  an  iissagai, 
knocking  out  his  brains  with  a  knob-kerrie, 
or  the  more  simple  process  of  tearing  him 
to  pieces.  Those,  however,  who  do  succeed, 
are  at  once  raised  to  the  very  summit  of 
their  profession.  They  exercise  almost  un- 
limited eway  over  their  own  tril)e,  and  over 
any  other  in  which  there  is  not  a  rain-maker 
of  equal  celebrity.  The  king  is  the  only 
man  who  pretends  to  exercise  any  authority 
over  these  all-powerful  beings  ;  and  even 
the  king,  irresponsible  despot  though  he 
be,  is  obliged  to  be  submissive  to  the  rain- 
maker while  he  is  working  his  incanta- 
tions. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  at  all  strange  that  the 
Kaffirs  should  place  implicit  faith  in  tlie 
power  of  the  rain-m.akers ;  but  it  is  a 
strange  fact  that  the  operators  themselves 
believe  in  their  own  powers.  Of  course 
there  are  many  instiinccs  where  a  rain- 
maker knowingly  practises  imposture  ;  but 
in  tliose  cases  he  is  mostly  driven  to  such  a 
course  by  the  menaces  of  those  who  are 
employing  him  ;  and,  as  a  general  fact,  the 
wizard  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  his  own 
charms  quite  as  firmly  as  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

A  prophet  who  has  distinguished  himself 
an  a  rain-maker  is  soon  known  far  and  wide, 
aiid  does  not  restrict  his  practice  to  his  o'>\  u 


diatrict.     Potontrttos  from  all  parts  of  tho 

tl  ues,  and  tlit'lr  own  prophets  fail  ta  pro- 

h„  „'*',"•.  /"  "''•'^'  ''»  in  "tiler  couutries 
the  prop hnt  has  more  honor  in  another  lam/ 
thanm  lu.s  own,  and  the  con(UU.„™  place 
in  him  iH  boundless.     Thi«  conddenco  is 

iTfi  r  ^}''  '■'"=*  t'"^'  -^  rain-makor  from 
a  iLstant  land  will  often  produce  rain  when 
otherH  at  homo  have  failed.    The  reason  is 

SCO  it     Jiy  tho  time  that  the  whole  series 

tZ\'\-  '''■"''^'*''  '"^^"  «"»«  through  thdr 
meantations,  the  time  of  drou-htls  com- 
paraively  near  to  a  close;  Snd,  if  the 
prophet  cm  only  manage  t*,' sfwe  off  tho 
actual  production  of  rain  for  a  few  days 

everr.  ''  '"^/'^""'^'^l"  '^'^^^nc"  of  succcss^^' I 
overj:  hour  m  a  positive  jrain  to  him.  ' 

are  wolf"!;  ''■'•'?  '"''nti"'"  that  tho  Kaffirs 
«^n.K    '  ««iu'"»tcd  with  tho  signs  of  the 

who  liv'/'  '■\'^'T-'^y«  tl'"  case^ith  those 
who  live  much  in  tho  open  air.  The 
m-ophets,  evidently,  arc  more  weather-wise 

e  ei  much  a  rain-makcr  may  believe  in  him- 
self he  never  willingly  uuflertakes  a  com- 
mission when  the  signs%,f  the  sky  portend  a 
con  .nuance  of  drought.  Should  he'^oabso? 
utely  forced  into  undertaking  tho  business 
m  only  hope  of  escape  fromlhe  .lilemna  fs 
0  procrastinate  as  much  as  possible  wE at 
the  same  time  he  keeps  the  people' «d 

iLT^  '?•"•"""  '"'"'^  '^'"  "•'.crustii    tbn 

13  by  requesting  certain  artililes,  which  he 

knows  are  almost  unattainable,  and  savin ^ 

hat  until  ho  has  them  his  incantatioKul 

n^Z^T  "•'^"f  •    ^^'-  ^^^"'f''"  narrates  a  veiy 
amusing  instance  of  the  shifts  to  which  a 
prophet  ,s  sometimes  put,  when  the  Still 
not  fi  11,  and  when  he  is  forced  to  invoke  it. 
■the  ram-maker  found  the  clouds  in  our 

ne    nad  lett.      He  complained  that  secret 
VS  r"tt"'^-^'"^'  J"''  proclamations 
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ri'lJtr':*"::!.'!'}.'!?.'!:^!^  *'•'«.''»>'>-"  wa- 


dricl  up  by  a  scorching  sun,  and  many  hZ 


Sto*illlT'H^"'r^''V^'''^'"^  Hheep'and 
goats  to  kill,  therefore  I  can  only  make  o-oaf- 

rain;  give  me  for  slaughter  oxeii  and  llha 

et  you  see  ox-rain.'°  One  dav  as  he  was 

taking  .a  sound  sleep,  a  shower  ll  1  on  whTc^! 

one  ot  the  principal  men  entered  his     ouse 

*7°»f  ■'itnlate  him,  but  to  his  u  ter  amaze- 

hirs'lnmi      '^  intruder,  when,  arising  froiH  I 

obtafnn  iSf '.""..''  milk-sack  in  orde^r  to 
?e. Sofi  n  •"  •  ^"Z'*^^'"  *°  '"^""'"t  >»«r  hair,  he  ' 
n^  'D,PZ  ."%*"  "^"  operation  of  churn- 
„  ",:  f"  you  not  see  my  w  fe  ohurnincr  nin 
as  fast  as  she  onn9 '  'rf,;=  I  i nuiuing  rain 
n„f  o    ,?  ""e  c.mr      xiiis  renlv  "ave  enfiro 

1  'l  n.  r '  ""T}  '*  'Tf  """;^  Vread  through 
tiie  length  and  breadth  of  the  town  that  t?iP 


Sir «.;;«;;' d;d"=';^^ 

tunes  bo  seen,  to  t'ho  great  inortiiation  of 
the    conjuror,   to    discharge    their    watery 
treasures  at  an    immense    distance,     Thft 
dmai)pointment  was  increased  when  a  heavy 
cloud   would    pass    over    with    tromendouJ 
thunder,  but  not  one  drop  of  rain.    There 
had  been  several  successive  years  of  drought 
during  which  water  hiuJ  not  been  seen  to 
flow  upon  tho  ground;  and  in  that  cUmate 
If  ram  does  not  fall  continuously  and  in  coS 

coun?e^'oF'^r""""''^'T''  *f.  ''"  «»haled  in"; 
couple  of    hours.      In  digg  ng    graves  wa 

ir%V^?^*^''  ^.r"'  '«'»r?as^dKtfo^r 
or  five  feet  depth,  when  tho  surface  was 
saturated  with  rain. 

fl  ','/*^u  ,^^«n»en  had  cultivated  oxtensiyn 
fields  but  the  seed  was  lying  i„  tho  so? m 
It  had  been  thrown  from  riie  hakd ;  th^ 
cattle  were  dying  for  want  of  pasture  and 
hundreds  of  living  skeletons  were  seen  goS 
to  the  fields  in  quest  of  unwholesome  rooli 
and  reptiles,  vhile  many  were  dying  with 
hunger  Our -sheep,  as  teforo  state!  were 
soon  likely  to  be  all  devoured,  and  flndinj 
their  number  daily  diminish,   we   slaugh? 

Z..  I  •  °^  *^"V'"^°  ^'^^  f^^  from  being 
agreeable  in  such  a  climate,  and  wherf 
vegetables  were  so  scarce. 

''All  these  circumstances  irritated  the  rain- 
maker very  much;  but  ho  was  often  puzzled 
to  find  something  on  which  to  lay  the  blame 
for  he  had  exhausted  his  skill.  One  St 
a  small  cloud  passed  over,  and  the  only  ffa^S 
of  lightning,  from  which  a  heavy  pial  of 

Next  cC"th''  '^^•■"'\^  ''''  '»  ^ho^  town. 
^oxt  day,  the  rain-maker  and  a  number  of 

people  assembled  to  perform  tho  usual  cere- 
mony on  such  an  event.  It  was  ascended 
and  ropes  of  gra.ss  and  grass  roots  were 
wlSinT'^?""'"""^  P''"-^^  «f  the  trunk! 
injured.  A  limb  may  U  torn  off,  but  of 
numerous  trees  of  that  species  which  I  have 
seen  struck  by  lightning,  the  trunk  appears 

only  a  stripe  or  groove  along  the  bark  to 
the  grouncf.     When  these  bondages  were 
made  ho  deposited  some  of  his  nostrums 
and   got  quantities  of  water   handed   up' 
which  he  poured  with  great  solemnity  on 
the  wounded  tree,  while  the  assembled  mul- 
titude shouted  ^Pala  phla:    This  done  t  e 
tiee  was  hewn  down,  dragged  out  of  ihe 
I  town,  and  burnt  to  ashes,  "soon  after  this 
w^l^f  "'"i  ^T?m«ny.  he  got  large  bowls  of 
of  hni.r'^;i  "h'  ^*'^''  '"•"^'«'l  ^"  infusion 
cL„    f      .f "  "'°  i"*'"  °^  ^^^  town  then 
itSr.,  ^^P^^^'^'i^   «"'!   P«««ed  in   succession 
,.te  I  m'  T^"*^  J*^ ,?Prinkled  each  with  a 
zebra's  tail  which  he  dijiped  in  the  water. 

As  all  this  and  much  more  d'd  n'^t  "wc 
coed,  he  had  recourse  to  another  stratagem. 
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He  know  woll  that  baboonn  wore  not  very 
ooMily  ctiiight  iiiuDiig  tlu)  rocky  glonH  and 
shelving  protipiunK,  tluroCoro,  in  order  to 
giUn  tiinti,  III)  ii^t'ornicd  tho  nu>n  thut,  to 
niiiku  ruin,  hi;  nuint  huvo  ii  btiitoon  ;  Ihiit 
tho  aniniid  niimt  bu  willtout  ii  bhihibh,  not 
a  hair  wiw  to  bo  wantitig  on  it.s  body. 
Ono  would  iiiivu  thought  any  Hlmnloton 
migiit  havo  hvmi  through  his  tricks,  iw 
their  being  ai)lu  to  prcMcut  him  with  a, 
baboon  in  tluit  Htato  was  imposHiblo,  even 
though  thoy  caught  him  asleep.  Forth  Hal- 
lied  a  band  of  chosen  runniu'H,  who  lus- 
cended  the  neighboring  mountain.  The 
baboonn  from  their  lofty  domiciles  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  looking  down  on  the  plain 
beneath  nt  the  natives  encircling  and  pur- 
suing tho  quaggas  and  antelopes,  httlo 
dreaming  that  imo  day  they  would  them- 
selves bo  objects  of  pursuit.  Thoy  hobbled 
oil'  in  consternation,  grunting,  and  scream- 
ing and  Jeaping  from  rock  to  rock,  occasion- 
ally looking  down  on  their  pursuei's,  griiuiing 
and  gnashing  their  teeth.  Alter  a  long  pur- 
suit, with  wounded  limbs,  scratched  bodies, 
and  broken  toes,  a  young  ono  was  secured, 
and  brought  to  the  town,  tho  captors  exult- 
ing a.s  if  they  had  obtained  a  great  spoil. 
The  wily  rogue,  on  seeing  tho  animal,  put 
on  a  countenance  exhibiting  the  most  in- 
tense sorrow,  exelaining, '  My  heart  is  rent 
in  pieces;  I  am  dumb  with  grief ';  and 
pointing  to  the  ear  of  the  baboon,  which 
was  scratched,  and  the  tail,  which  had  lost 
some  hairs,  added,  'Did  I  not  tell  you  I 
could  not  make  rain  if  there  was  ono  hair 
wanting? ' 

•'Alter some  days  another  was  obtained; 
but  there  wns  still  some  imperfection,  real 
or  alleged.  lie  had  often  said  that,  if  they 
would  procure  him  the  heart  of  a  lion,  be 
would  show  them  that  he  could  make  I'ain 
so  abundant  that  a  man  might  think  himself 
well  off  to  bo  under  shelter,  as  when  it  fell 
it  might  swcej)  whole  towns  away.  He  had 
discovered  that  the  clouds  required  strong 
medicine,  and  that  a  lion's  heart  would  do 
the  business.  To  obtain  this  the  rain-maker 
well  know  was  no  Joke.  One  day  it  was 
announced  that  a  lion  had  attacked  ono  of 
the  cattle  out-posts,  not  far  from  tho  town, 
and  a  party  sot  off  for  tho  twofold  purpose  of 
getting  a  key  to  tho  clouds  and  disposing  of 
a  dangerous  enemy.  The  orders  were  im- 
perative, whatover  the  consequences  miglit 
bo,  which,  in  this  instance,  might  have  boon 
very  serious,  had  not  ono  of  our  men  shot 
the  terrific  animal  de.ad  with  a  gun.  This 
was  no  sooner  done  than  it  was  cut  up  for 
roasting  and  boiling ;  no  matter  if  it  had  pre- 
viously eaten  some  of  their  relations,  tney 
ate  it  in  its  turn.  Nothing  could  exceed 
their  enthusiasm  when  tliey  returned  to  the 
town,  bearing  the  lion's  hoiirt,  and  singing 
the  conqueror's  song  in  full  chorus;  tlio  rain- 
maker prepared  his  medicines,  kindled  liis 
fires,  and  miglit  be  seen  upon  the  top  of  the 


hill,  stretching  Torth  his  puny  hnndii,  and 
beckoning  the  (douds  to  draw  n>  ur,  or  oven 
shaking  bis  spear,  and  threatening  that,  if 
thoy  (hsobi'ved,  they  should  feel  his  Iro. 
The  deludeu  populace  bi^liitvod  all  this,  and 
woiKhTiul  the  rains  would  not  iiill. 

"Asking  a.i  experienced  and  Judicious 
man,  iho  king's  uncle,  how  it  was  that  so 
groat  an  operator  (ui  the  clouds  could  not 
succeed,  '  Ah,'  ho  replied,  with  apparent 
feeling, '  there  is  a  cause  for  tins  hariiheart- 
edness  of  the  clouds  if  tho  rain-maker  could 
only  find  it  out'  A  Herutiniziiig  wateh  was 
ke|)t  upon  everything  doiit^  by  the  mission- 
aries. Some  Weeks  after  my  return  from  a 
visit  to  Gri{|iia  'J'own,  a  grand  discovery  was 
made,  that  the  rain  bad  been  pr(^ vented  by 
my  bringing  a  bag  of  salt  from  that  place  in 
my  wagon.  The  <hargo  was  made  by  tho 
king  and  his  attendants,  with  great  gravity 
and  form.  As  giving  the  least  offence  by 
laughing  at  IlK.ir  |)uerilo  actions  ought 
always  to  bo  avoided  when  dealing  with  a 
people  who  are  sincere  Ihough  di'ludod,  tho 
case  was  on  my  part  investigated  with  more 
than  usual  soh-mnity.  Mothibi  and  his  aid- 
de-camp  accomiiaiiied  me  to  the  storehouse, 
where  the  identical  bag  stood.  It  was  open, 
with  tho  white  contents  fidl  in  view.  '  There 
it  is,'  be  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion. Jiut  finding,  on  examination,  that  the 
reported  salt  was  only  while  clay  or  chalk, 
they  could  not  lielp  laughing  at  their  own 
incredulity." 

An  unsuccessful  Kafllr  prophet  is  never 
very  sorry  to  have  white  men  in  tho  country, 
because  he  can  always  lay  the  blame  of  fail- 
ure upon  tluiui.  Should  they  be  missiona- 
ries, the  sound  of  the  hymns  is  quite  enough 
to  drive  away  the  clouds;  and  should  they 
bo  laymen,  any  habit  in  which  they  indulged 
would  be  considered  a  suflicient  reason  for 
the  continuance  of  drought.  The  Kaflir 
always  acknowledges  the  siqierior  powers 
of  tho  white  man,  and,  though  he  thinks  his 
own  race  far  sujxirior  to  any  that  inhabit 
tho  earth,  he  fancies  that  the  spirits  which 
help  him  are  not  so  powerful  as  those  who 
aid  tho  white  man,  and  that  it  is  from  their 
patronage,  and  not  from  any  mentiil  or  pliys- 
ical  superiority,  that  ho  has  obtained  his 
pre-eminence.  Fully  believing  in  his  own 
I'ain-making  powers,  he  fancies  that  tho 
white  men  are  as  superior  in  this  art  as  in 
others,  and  invents  the  most  (ixtraordinary 
theories  in  order  to  account  for  tho  fact. 
Alter  their  own  jirophets  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce rain,  the  Kafths  arc  tolerably  sure  to 
wait  upon  a  missionary,  and  ask  him  to  per- 
form the  ollioe.  The  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  tho  missionaries  can  m.-ike  rain  is  rather 
a  curious  one.  As  soon  as  the  raw,  cold 
winds  begin  to  blow  and  to  threaten  rain, 
the  missionaries  were  naturally  accustomeu 
to  put  on  their  overcoats  when  thoy  left  their 
houses.    Those  coats  wore  usually  of  a  dark 
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:;:SS  ^'■■?'■-'"•-■™:"- 
l;Sfi?r'9'•"-*'™^™-; 
I     .      ?•       "'""■'»  ''><>k  pnrt,  iui,!  in  wliicl. 

niiuuitiu  Africa,  jind  to  r(3-c.stal)liili  Mi..i.. 
""  re  'iforc(.inei.(.s  from   Euron,.    an,l  IVl 

miiiic,,  a,,.,  cvc,  li,'''yi,,z ,  «f  ,";;*' 

ni^tu  „    >'f'iK'ii'»a,   to  dispossess   the  rolo- 

la^ibrcedtoom.td^^.fe;;;;/*^^*'^^ 

conve.  ed  VKrcli"'.;; r '  r^"""   ^^^ 
refus^   to  oho^  tH  ^^''^  ^'l"'^'*''  '^"t  otl.ers 
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F  ,1..        ''"'■'''''■'''  "'"'  "■""'•'  K'vo  their  ni.I 

Ki>,IU  .lays  w<.ro  to  !„,  allo>vo.r«,r  d.  il      o 

nunierous   work,  and   o.i    the   eiJh      --  It 

lost  oti  til.,  nihih  day -by  inenni     f  „^  i! 

TOW,,  m,o„  the  m,r\ivi,iK    w  a,       it" 

llie   cattle  would   all   rise   iw.in    „„  i  *?      ' 

W.>,.l.i   repossess   Ihe  ^V^::;t."^!      :hXtX 

.'jvely  o»le,ed.     Th..y  were  also  or.K.l  to 


,,      -    ^"-     '■'"■y  were 

throw  nway  all  the  corn  in 


their  fj;rai,arii 


-dstoreho,,sesrAsa;iK;;St.^r= 
•I'Hil  eri,  the  «,in  would   not 

IKlwf     <tl.i*l.f       it     11.* 


l)cm   0  ot  tin,  even  s  that  wi  I'c  to  Ibllow. 
Ihe    w.M'k  of   siau.rhter   ilicn    bcL'ii     i.. 

|;"n,est;  the  «oats  anil  cattle  were  exM'n, 
;ttwl  throujrbout  the  country,  and    exc 

tl'*'  two  which  ^Ncro  to  be  the  r  .«o rve   iu,*' 
eow  or  a  ffoat  w...  Idt  alive.     With  Vur  o„» 

|K;<.nB.stency  t!,e  Kaffl,-s  took  the  hides    o 

ho  trad,,,;,  stalions  and  sold  thoni,  ,md  so 
hvst  d,d  thoy  pour  in  that  they  wtV"  ur- 
<:haseil  for  tho  merest  tride  aiul  i.mnv;/,,... 
Ha,,ds  could  not  bo  sold  at  k  1."  "Z  !'  ^ 
■  1  the  ,nte,.ior  of  the  co„nt,-y  The  eighth 
diiy  arrived,  and  no  ai.rus  ,V(rc  vi8il,l,.V,?.i, 
;..ive„H      This  did   uot<ll:ti',oVthc  Kait^ 

sr'^^'ti^.rs.:;!!.t,t'ria 

MX  in  the  mDriiin.,  .,,,(11  ten  thev  wih.b,  l 
ilie  deluf'"'i  1."*"..-  'I 


sonwUvthTSZ      '"''.people  was  the  rea- 
an.     Jut,  It  ui'^y  woulu  bo  obe- 


Helves  bul'too  inV'^^^r'n'''^''  ''^^l"'"*^''  theni- 
1,'ifl  uil In  ]     ,    i;  ^''  *'f  tJieir  credulity.   Thev 

of  the  strongest  constitutions  s.rvived    and 

Kaffirs  sm..-,ff''''  •^''"-'»«H'ti-<l  I'low  the 
ivamis  huttercd  far  ,nore  than  thev  wnnl.l 

^w^PifiL;f^;^t;^;;^ii;^S'-i--^ 

others,  but  their  own,  a,,d  Vo  ha^vcTlr  ."llv 

flocks''"''/T*'^'i""-^^>'  '-^  ^^'^^-  cHn?s  to  'h  ^ 
flocks  and  herds.    Moreover    in   thus  /if 

themselves  uud^trSLraK'^J^^^ 
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not  likely  to  utter  prophecies  which,  if  false, 
would  reduce  him  from  wealth  to  poverty, 
and  condemn  himself,  his  family,  and  all 
the  country  to  the  miseries  of  famine,  did 
he  not  believe  those  prophecies  to  be  true. 
Although  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
prophets  is,  in  many  cases,  wielded  "in  an 
uijurious  manner,  is  not  entirely  an  un- 
mixed evil.  Imperfect  as  their  religious 
systetn  is,  and  disastrous  as  are  too  often 
the  consequences,  it  is  bettei  than  no  reli- 
gion at  all,  and  at  all  events  it  has  two 
advantages,  the  one  being  the  assertion  of 
tlie  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  second 
the  acknowlec'gment  that  there  are  beings 
in  the  spiritual  world  jjosscssed  of  far 
greater  powers  than  their  own,  whether  for 
good  or  evil. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  these 
prophets  was  the  celebrated  Makanna,  who 
united  in  his  own  person  tlic  offlccs  of 
prophet  and  general,  and  who  ventured  to 
oppose  the  English  forces,  and  in  person 
to  lead  an  attiick  on  Grahamstown.  This 
remarkable  man  laid  his  plans  with  great 
care  and  deliberation,  and  did  not  strike  a 
blow  until  all  his  plots  were  fully  developed. 
In  the  first  place  he  contrived  to  obtain 
considerable  military  information  by  con- 
versation with  the  soldiers,  and  especially 
the  otHcers  of  the  regiments  who  were  quar- 
tered at  Grahamstown,  and  in  this  manner 
contrived  to  learn  much  of  the  English  ihil- 
itary  system,  as  well  aa  of  many  mechanical 
arts. 

The  object  which  he  proposed  to  himself 
is  not  precisely  known,  but  as  far  as  can  oe 
gathered  froni  his  actions,  he  seems  to  have 
intended  to  pursue  a  similar  course  to  that 
which  was  taken  1iy  Tchaka  among  the 
more  modern  Zulus,  and  to  gather  together 
the  scattered  Amakosa  tribes  and  to  unite 
them  in  one  great  nation,  of  which  lie 
should  be  sole  king  and  priest.  But  his 
ambition  was  a  nobler  one  than  that  of 
Tchaka,  whose  only  object  -.vas  personal  ag- 
grandizement, and  Avho  shed  rivers  of  blood, 
even  among  his  own  sulyects,  in  order  to 
render  himself  suiireme.  ^Makanna  was  a 
man  of  different  mould,  and  although  per- 
sonal ambition  had  much  to  do  witli  his 
conduct,  he  was  clearly  inspired  with  a  Avish 
to  raise  his  people  into  a  southern  nation 
that  should  rival  the  great  Zulu  monarchy 
of  the  north,  and  also,  by  the  importation  of 
European  ideas,  to  elevate  the  character 
of  his  subjects,  and  to  assimilate  them  as  far 
as  possible  with  the  white  men,  their  ac- 
knowledged superiors  in  every  art. 

That  he  ultimately  failed  is  no  wonder, 
bec.iuse  he  was  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who  do  not  recognize  their  epoch.  Most 
people  fail  in  being  behind  their  day,  Ma- 
kanna failed  in  being  before  it.  Enjoying 
constant  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
inv.ariably  choosing  for  his  companions  men 
of  eminence  among  them,  his  own  mind 


had  become  aufflciently  enlarged  to  perceive 
the  infinite  superiority  of  European  civili- 
zation, and  to  know  that  if  he  could  only 
succeed  in  infusing  their  ideas  into  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  the  Kosa  nation 
would  not  only  be  the  equal  of,  but  be  far 
superior  to  the  Zulu  empire,  which  was 
erected  by  violence  and  preserved  by  blood- 
shed. Conscious  of  the  superstitious  char- 
acter of  his  countrymen,  and  knowing  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  gain  sufficient  in- 
fluence over  them  unless  he  laid  claim  to 
supernatural  powers,  Makanna  announced 
himself  to  be  a  prophet  of  a  new  kind.  In 
this  part  of  his  line  of  conduct,  he  showed 
the  same  deep  wisdom  that  had  character- 
ized his  former  proceedings,  and  gained 
much  religious  as  well  as  practical  knowl- 
edge from  the  white  men,  whom  he  ulti- 
mately intended  to  destroy.  He  made  a 
■point  of  conversing  as  much  as  possible 
Willi  the  clergy;  and,  with  all  a  Kaffir's 
inborn  love  of  argument,  delighted  in  get- 
ting into  controversies  respecting  the  belief 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Keen  and  subtle  of  intellect,  and  possessed 
of  wonderful  oratorical  powers,  he  would  at 
one  time  ask  question  after  question  for  the 
purpose  of  entangling  his  instructor  in  a 
sophism,  and  at  another  would  burst  into 
a  torrent  of  eloquence  in  which  he  would 
adroitly  make  use  of  any  unguarded  exjires- 
sion,  and  carry  away  his  audience  by  the  spirit 
and  fire  of  his  oratory.  In  the  mean  while 
he  was  quietly  working  upon  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen  so  as  to  prepare  them  for 
his  final  step;  and  at  last,  when  he  had 
thoroughly  matured  his  plans,  he  boldly 
announced  himself  as  a  prophet  to  whom 
had  been  given  a  special  commission  from 
Uhlanga,  the  Groat  Spirit. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  prophets,  whose  utter- 
ances were  all  of  blood  and  sacrifice,  either 
of  men  or  animals,  he  imported  into  his 
new  system  of  religion  many  ideas  that  he 
had  obtained  from  the  Cliristian  clergy, 
and  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Kaffir 
prophet  who  ever  denounced  vice  and  en- 
forced morality  on  his  followers.  Not  only 
did  he  preach  against  vice  in  the  abstract, 
but  he  had  the  courage  to  denounce  all 
those  who  led  vicious  lives,  and  was  as 
unsparing  toward  the  most  powerful  cliicl's 
as  toward  the  humblest  servant. 

One  chief,  the  renowned  (Jaika,  was  dirc- 
fully  offended  at  the  prophet's  boldness, 
whereupon  Makanna,  finding  that  siiirilual 
weapons  were  wasted  on  such  a  man,  took 
to  the  spear  and  shield  instead,  led  an  ex- 
temporized force  against  Gaika,  and  defeated 
him. 

Having  now  cleared  away  one  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  course  of  liis  ambition,  he 
thought  that  the  time  had  come  when  he 
might  strike  a  still  greater  blow.  The  Eng- 
lish hail  taken  Gaika  under  their  protection 
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after  h  s  defeat,  and  Makanna  thoucht  that 
ho  could  conquer  the  British  fo3a8  he 
had  those  of  his  countryman.    Accordlncr  t 
he  redoubled  liis  efforts  to  make  iSdf 
revered  by  the  Kaffir  tribes    X  seklom 

£"^tSii"fn'f'rf'"^  "^°  greater  part  o"  I 
nis  time  in  seclusion;    and  when  he   did' 

reTrved"«!,?^"'''  ^'^J^Z^Y^  maintainecl  J 
as  befitfil  fh^T'  '"I''  abstracted  air,  such 
as  bentted  the  character  which  he  assumed 
nan  ely,  a  prophet  inspired,  not  bv  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  but  L  the  UhlanS  t  le 
Great  Spirit  himself,  ifow  and  t"fen  le 
would  summon  the  people  about  h  in  and 
pour  out  torrents  of  impetuous  olonuencc^" 
which  he  announced  hd  mission  from  above 

Lxir.,yagant,  but  all  having  one  nurnorf- 

S'fcr 'tht^ic'  T'''  "^"^"^'^  fatherWould' 

fenSsTnto1he''s':r''  "'^'  ''''''  "'«  ^"'^''^^- 

Suddeuly  he  called  together  his  troons 

tho^Se\l'\'T'  "P^"^  GrahamsK; 
the  7lt\T''^^  '''^'"i?  «°  unexpected  that 
the  1  le  garrison  were  taken  by  surprise- 
and  the  commander  was  nearlv  tak  n  ,Vri«' 
oner  as;,e  was  riding  wit  Se  of  hi/offl 
cers.  More  than  10,000  Kaffir  warr  ors  were 
e  ga.re<l  m  the  assault,  while  the  defenders 
inbered  barely  350  Europeans  and  a  few 
hscip  ined  Hottentots.  The  place  was  vorv 
imperfectly  fortified,  and,  alfl lou™  1'^ 
field-guns  were  in  Grahamstown,  tuey  we,^ 
Son    ^'°''''""'  °"^  '''''  they'  rea^y  ?br 

comhI?/"o>''^'^''^™''''^S''^"^"t  t'l'in  the 
k"  m      f      '^^«''»i'!^nts  'ind  defenders.    The 

l™  'rush?!'  T^'IH'''  f"^  eonstitutionilP^ 
uies,  hulling  their  assaga  s  as  thev  ad- 
vanced; and  When  they  came  to  cloSuar- 
ers  breaking  their  last  weapon,  and  S... 
t  as  a  dagger.  The  defenders  on  the  other 
Sr'sS'f  ";";  disciplined  \;ead?n 

ottn  tor  a  timely  succor.    FindiiK'  tint  fho 
P  ace  could  not  be  taken  by  a  dre?t  assault 

H  Doth  in  flank  and  rear,  while  he  konf  tho 

ISZu^XT''!'''^'  ^y  a-'ilinS'ft  in 

!  ,  tI^^  at  that  moment,  an  ol.f  evno 

lenced  Hottentot  captain,  named  Bo^vk 

apponed  to  arrive  at  Grahainrtown  wui  a 

1  ds'fit  io%;^'"-     ^^"''""t  hesitation  he 

an.l  directed  their  te'^K^the  leaders  wH^,' 
vere  conducting  the  finil  chamc^  I^a  f"  v 
1  efs  w'  ""'V^?'"  f  the  most  di;ti.  giiLshed 

tl,n.Jj!,,^"''''''°«''^  warriors  soon  recovered 
1 1.  .ii^oivps  uiid  rcuirntul  to  the  charrro  Uut 
the  English  had  taken  advantage  !f'  K 
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brief  respite,  and  brought  their  fleld-guns 
to  bear.  Volley  after  volley  of  grane-E 
was  poured  into  the  thickest  coluSof  he 
enemy  and  the  front  ranks  fell  like  ira^s 

Ur  Z^^'^r^'^'ry^^^-    Still,thecoirra4 
of   the   KatHrs,  stimulated   by  tlie   rnvstlc 
utterances  of  their  prophet-genera    was  no? 
quelled,  and  the  undaunted  vvarriors  cZirced 
"l?,to  the  very  mouths  of  the  guns,  stabbfn^ 
with  their  last  spears  at  the^arti  leryS 
But  bravo  as  thev  might  be,  they  could  not 
contend  against  tfie  deadly  hall  o/grape-shot 
and  musketry  that  ceaselessly  pfured  into 
their  ranks,  while  as  soon  as  a  leader  ma,  « 
himself  conspicuous,  he  was  shot  by  Boezak 
rn7f'"i\'-'"l"  »^ody  o/-  marksmen,    ilakamm 
rallied  his  forces  several  times,  but  at  "a"t 
they  were  put  to  flight,  and  he  was  obliS 
tc^w;company  his  discoi'nfited  soldi^rs^    ^ 

Short  as  was  this  battle,  it  was  a  terri- 
ble one  for  the  Kaffirs.  Fourteen  hundred 
bo  lies  were  Ibund  dead  on  the  field  whUe 
at  least  as  many  more  died  of  their  wounds 
After  this  decfsive  repulse,  Makanna  siirl 
rendered  himself  to  the  English,  and  w^ 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rbbben  Island.    Here 

nml'^i".^'""''.  *"'  ■ly"'"''''  '^'th  a  few  followers 
and  slaves  whom  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
One  <lay  he  disarmed  the  guard,  and  tried 
to  escape  in  a  boat,.but  was  drowned  in  the 
Qitcnipt. 

The  subjoined  spirited  rendering  of  Ma- 
kanna's  gathering  song  is  by  Mr.  Prin4e 
the  poet-traveller  iu  Southern  Africa, 

MAKANXA'S  QATHERING. 
"Wake!  Aumkosa,  waket 
And  arm  yoursc'lves  for  war 
As  roinitiR  wiu.lH  tho  forest  shake, 

i  liwvr  a  sciunil  from  far: 
It  IS  not  thumier  in  tlio  sky 
,,^  ;';"'>">  roar  upon  tho'h'ill, 

a.m'1  •'!"""  "'" '"'"  ^''''"  «it«  on  high. 
And  bids  mo  speak  his  will!        ^  ' 

""?,  *','',ls  mo  call  yon  forth, 
IJold  sons  of  Kalialioo, 
To  sw,.,M,  the  \Vhit«  Man  from  the  earth, 
And  drive  them  to  tho  soa:  ' 

]"T\'  "■'I'"''  '."''*''''^  *'"'■"  "P  at  first, 
1'  or  An.akosa's  curst-  and  l)ano,  ' 

Howls  (or  til,,  i)n.s,,ny  «lio  nursed, 
To  swallow  them  atfain. 

'•Thnn  oomn,  ye  cliinftains  bold, 
Witli  war-plunios  waving  liifjU; 
w!;i'"*TT  "'"fior  young  and  old, 
With  club  and  assagai. 
KeineinlMU-  liow  tlie  .siioiler's  host 

v,;„,  1     ■'i'"*''''  "'"  '.""'^  '''^"  '"cnsts  ranprel 
^,.  !'.■■'•"'  >'"""7^'V"«,  yiur  comrades  lost, - 
Itcmember,  and  revenge! 


Fling  your  broad  shiold.s  away, 

Bootless  against  such  foes; 
But  liaiid  to  hand  we'll  fight  to-dav 

And  witli  tho  liayonets  closo. 
lirasp  eaeli  man  sliort  liio  stnljliin"'  Rr^(.■.J, 

And,  when  to  liattle's  edge  we  com'e,'"  ' 
Kusli  on  tlieir  ranks  in  full  career 

And  to  their  liearts  strike  home! 
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""Wake!  Aniakosa,  wake  I 

And  muHter  for  the  war: 
The  wizard-wolves  from  Keisi's  brake, 

The  vultures  from  afar, 
Are  suthering  at  Uhlanoa's  call, 

And  follow  fast  our  westward  way  — 
For  well  they  know,  ere  evening  fall, 

They  shall  have  glorious  jjrey ! " 


There  is  now  before  me  a  remarkable 
necklace,  which  was  taken  from  the  neck  of 
a  Kattir  who  was  killed  in  the  attack  of  the 
74th  Highlanders  on  the  Iron  Mount.  (See 
illustration  No.  1,  on  p.  107.)  This  strong- 
hold of  the  dark  enemies  was  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  defence,  and  the  natives 
had  therefore  used  it  as  a  place  wherein 
they  could  deposit  their  stores;  but,  by  a 
false  move  on  their  part,  they  put  themselves 
between  two  fires,  and  after  severe  loss  had 
to  abandon  the  post.  The  necklace  belongs 
to  the  collection  of  Major  Ross  Kin^,  who 
led  the  74th  in  the  attack.  It  has  evidently 
been  used  for  superstitious  purposes,  and  has 
belonged  to  a  Kaffir  who  was  either  one  of 
the  prophets,  or  whd  intended  to  join  that 
order.  It  is  composed  of  human  finger- 
bones,  twenty-seven  in  number,  and  as 
only  the  last  joint  of  the  finger  is  used, 
it  is  evident  that  at  least  three  men  must 
have  sujjplied  the  bones  in  question.  From 
the  nature  of  the  ornament,  it  is  likely  that 
it  once  belonged  to  that  class  of  which  doe- 
tors  make  a  living,  by  pretending  to  detect 
the  evil-doers  who  have  caused  the  death  of 
chiefs  and  persons  of  rank. 

As  another  example  of  the  superstitious 
ideas  of  the  Kaffirs,  I  may  here  describe  cue 
of  the  small  bags  which  are  sometimes  called 
knapsacks,  and  sometimes  "  daghasacs,"  the 
latter  name  being  given  to  them  because 
their  chief  use  is  to  hold  the  "  dagha,"  or 
preparation  of  hemp  which  is  so  extensively 
used  for  smoking,  and  which  was  probably 
the  only  herb  that  was  used  before  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  from  America. 

Sometimes  the  daghasac  is  made  of  the 
skin  of  some  small  animal,  taken  off  entire; 
but  in  this  instance  it  is  made  of  small 
pieces  of  antelope  skin  neatly  joined  to- 
gether, and  having  some  of  the  hair  still  left 
m  tl.o  interior.  The  line  of  junction  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  pieces  of  skin  is 
ingeniously  concealed  by  the  strings  of  bliiek 
and  white  beads  which  are  attached  to  it; 
and  the  same  beads  sei  ve  also  to  conceal  a 
patch  which  is  let  in  in  one  side.  The  bag  is 
suspended  over  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer 
by  means  of  a  long  chain  formed  of  iron 
wire,  the  links  of  which  are  made  so  neatly 
that,  but  for  a  few  irregularities,  they  would 
be  taken  for  the  handiwork  of  an  European 
wire-worker. 

From  the  end  of  the  bag  hang  two  thongs, 
each  of  which  bears  at  the  extremity  a  val- 
ued charm.  One  of  these  articles  is  a  piece 
of  stick,  about  three  inches  in  length,  and 


about  as  thick  as  an  artist's  pencil;  and  the 
other  is  a  small  sea-shell.  The  bone  neck- 
lace, which  has  just  been  described,  does 
really  look  like  a  charm  or  an  amulet;  but 
these  two  objects  are  so  perfectly  harmless 
in  appearance  that  no  one  would  detect  their 
character  without  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives. 
The  stick  in  question  is  formed  of  a  sort  of 
creeper,  which  seems  to  be  invariably  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  charms.  It 
has  siuall  dark  leaves  and  pale-blue  flowers, 
and  is  found  plentifully  at  the  Cape,  grow- 
ing amon^  the  "  lioerbohne,"  and  other 
bushes,  and  twining  its  flexible  shoots  among 
their  branches. 

Major  King,  to  whose  collection  the  da- 
ghasac belongs,  possesses  a  large  specimen 
of  the  same  stick,  five  feet  in  length  and 
perfectly  straight.  It  was  taken  from  the 
centre  of  a  bundle  of  assagais  that  had  fallen 
from  the  grasp  of  a  Kaffir,  who  was  killed  in 
a  skirmish  by  the  Highlanders.  This  stick 
was  employed  as  a  war  charm,  and  probably 
was  supposed  to  have  the  double  effect  of 
making  certain  the  aim  of  the  assagais  and 
of  guarding  the  owner  from  harm.  Vast 
numbers  of  those  wooden  charms  were 
issued  to  the  soldiers  by  the  celebrated 
prophet  Umlangeni,  who  prophesied  that  by 
his  incantations  the  bullets  of  the  white  man 
would  turn  to  water  as  soon  as  they  were 
fii-ed.  As  the  charm  cost  nothing  except  the 
trouble  of  cutting  the  stick  to  the  projjcr 
length,  and  as  he  never  issued  one  without 
a  fee  of  some  kind,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sacred  office  became  in  his  hands  a  very 
profitable  one. 

As  war  occupies  so  much  of  the  Kaffir's 
mind,  it  is  to  bo  expected  that  the  prophets 
encourage  rather  than  suppress  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  nation.  During  times  of  peace, 
the  objects  for  which  the  prophet  will  be 
consulted  are  comparatively  few.  Anxious 
parents  may  come  to  the  prophet  ibr  the 
purpose  of  performing  some  ceremony  over 
a  sick  child;  or,  with  much  apparent  anxiety, 
a  deputation  fi'om  the  tribe  may  call  him  to 
attend  upon  the  chief,  who  has  made  him- 
self ill  by  eating  too  much  beef  and  drinking 
too  much  beer;  or  he  may  be  summoned  in 
case  of  sickness,  which  is  always  a  tolerably 
profitable  business,  and  in  which  his  cour.se 
of  treatment  is  sure  to  be  successful;  or  if  he 
should  enjoy  the  high  but  perilous  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  rain-maker,  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform  his  incantations,  and  will 
consequently  receive  a  goodly  number  of 
presents. 

These,  however,  are  the  sum  of  the  proph- 
et's duties  in  times  of  peace,  and  he  is  natu- 
rally inclined  to  foster  a  warlike  disposition 
among  the  people.  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber that  when  Tchaka  found  that  his  subjects 
were  in  danger  of  settling  down  to  a  quiet 
agricultural  life,  he  induced  one  of  the 
prophets  to  stir  up  a  renewal  of  the  old 
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martial  spirit.    And  wo  may  be  sure  that  hp 
engaged  m  the  deception 

reta    s  all  the  privileges  which  he  enioved 
1  tune  of  peace,  in  addition  to  those  wS 

Sr  "Vrom'^r,^"?'^"'^' ''''''"''  ^^  «'»«  of 
war.    J5  lom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  H,« 

war  every  one  consults  tli?  prophet  When 
w.r  k"?  *°™'  "'«  conception  of  mukin" 
war  he  is  sure  to  send  for  the  pronhet  anf 
ask  Inm  to  divine  the  result  of  thTcomtnS 
contest,  and  whatever  his  advice  mav^e^ 

berSfi'^'^^''''';,    Then!aa:r";tta' 
oLen  announced,  another  ceremony  is  nece^ 

an7es"rt:i  '"  ^^'f '''^'^"    "-   BpS^'of 
ancestois,  and  cause  them  to  fi^ht  for  thpir 

descendants  who  sacrifice  sp  many  oxen  to 

snaues  Delow.  Next  comes  the  grand  series 
of  ceremonies  when  the  troops  are  mustered 
aiid^another,  scarcely  less  g^d,  wS  UieJ 

In  the  mean  time  almost  every  soldier  will 
SpaVftr  A?"'"  '^i^^  o^oUiLr  S 
owe  Z  sac;iLe'S!;^T'o"aSaft^r 

remain  at  home,  and  arc  sure  to  feel  a,ix  ous  ' 
about  heir  husbands  and  children  who  ure 
mtt   "'"'"Xvfire  equally  sure  to  offer  sac- 
hces  as  propitiations  to  the  spirits.    When 

que'Khets-:   ""   PVOP''^*^  '«  ««"  ^» 
B<icnncc&  mat  have  been  vowed  bv  t'lo  «iir 
vivors  and  their  friends.    As  to  tlose  who! 
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Tunc  ^T  ^^'  ^T'^^y  «^"*  "»«  an  account 
wL^ni!  1     ""^f  prophets,  and  the  manner  in 

sSs   K  T?f  ^''  «ffl^    Besides  the 

lament  witl^wS  a  Kaffll^^'  '''r.-' 
wont  to  bedec^;,£|^  L^^.P-phe  ;s 

amulet  of  wv'"!,"^  °^  ^",°'^«  and  skulls,  an 

hS  nroud     no^'  ''''"^^''9  '''^  e^eeed' 
I  igiy  proud.    lie  was  consu  ted  by  some  of 

the  soldiers  about  the  result  of  the  exnedi 

-laKin^  off  the  necklace  he  fluntr  it  on  firo 
ffrouii3,  and  then  squatted  down  besk  e  if 
scanning  carefully  tile  attitude  assumed  bv 

?^0  r  Af  /^^^  *'""  engraving  No.  2,  on  pa<4 
li^'K  ^*  ^""^^  ¥  ^*'«'^'  and  s  ated  lo^a'l  iwe! 
struck  clients  that  before  the  war  wm  .ovpr 
many  of  them  would  eat  dust,^  be  kinecl 
This  announcement  had  a  great  effecV 
upon  the  dark  soldiers,  and  tWsS 
were  sadly  depressed  .ly  it.  Tie  com 
mander  however,  was  a  inan  who  vvas  inde" 
pendent  ol^  such  actions,  and  did  noUntend 

nvnJ'T    '"«,  meii   disheartened    by   anv 

rophet.    So  he  sent  for  the  seer  in  ques^ 

tion,  and  very  plainly  told  him   t lat  hf« 

busmess  was  to  foretell  succes™  and  no? 

I  failure;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  alter  his  S 

of  prophecy,  he  must  be  prepared    o  take 

the  consequences.    Both  tlie  seer  and  ihl 

spirits  of  departed  chiefs  took  this  rati  er 

strong    „nt,  and  after  that  intim  tion  th« 

an!rtL"son'J"^'^  P™^«^^  *«  be^arab  e' 
and  the  soldiers  recovered  their  lost  equa- 
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Closkly   connected 
anj   country  is    the 


with  the  religion  of 
mode    ill  wliich    the 
bodies  of  tlie  dead  are  disposed  of. 

Burial  in  the  earth  is  tlie  simplest  and 
most  natural  mode  of  disposing  nl'  a  dead 
body,  and  this  mode  is  adojjted  by  the  Kaf- 
firs. There  are  slight  variations  in  the 
method  of  interment  and  the  choice  of  a 
grave,  but  the  general  system  prevails 
throughout  Kafflrland.  The  bod}'  is  never 
laid  prostrate,  as  amon^  ourselves;  but  a 
circular  liole  is  dug  in  the  grf)und,  and  the 
body  is  placed  in  it  in  a  sitting  position, 
the  knees  being  brought  to  the  chin,  and 
the  head  bent  over  them.  Sometimes,  and 
especially  if  there  should  be  cause  for  haste, 
tlio  Kattirs  select  for  a  grave  an  ant-hill, 
which  has  been  ransacked  by  the  great  ant- 
bear  or  aard-vark,  and  out  of  which  the 
animal  has  torn  the  whole  interior  with  its 
powerful  claws,  leaving  a  mere  oven-shaped 
shell  as  hard  as  a  brick.  Generally,  how- 
ever, a  circular  hole  is  dug,  and  the  body  is 
placed  in  it,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
As  to  the  plficc  of  Ijurial,  that  depends  upon 
the  rank  of  the  dead  person.  If  he  be  the 
head  man  of  a  kraal  he  is  always  buried  in 
the  isi-baya,  or  cattle  enclosure,  and  the 
funeral  is  conducted  with  much  ceremony. 
During  the  last  few  days  of  illness,  when  it 
is  evident  th.it  recovery  is  impossible,  the 
people  belonging  to  the  ki-aal  omit  tlie 
usual  care  of  the  toilet,  allowing  their  hair 
to  grow  as  it  likes,  ;\nd  abstaining  from  the 
use  of  grease  or  from  washing.  The  worst 
clothes  are  worn,  and  all  ornaments  are 
removed.    They  also  are  bound  to  fast  until 
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the  funeral,  and  there  is  a  humane  custom 
that  the  children  are  first  supplied  with  an 
abundant  meal,  and  not  until  thev  have 
eaten  are  they  told  of  their  father's  (leatli. 

The  actual  burial  is  performed  bjr  the 
nearest  relatives,  and  on  such  an  occasion  it 
is  not  thought  below  the  dignity  of  a  man 
to  assist  in  digging  the  grave.    The  body  is 
then  placed  in  the  gviive;  his  spoon,  mat, 
pillow,  and  spears  are  laid  beside  him:  the 
shafts  of  the  latter  are  always  broken,  and 
the  iron  heads  bent,  perhaps  from  some 
vague  idea  that  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
will  come  out  of  the  earth  and  do  mischief 
with  them.    Should  he  be  a  rich  man,  oxen 
are  also  killed  and  placed  near  him,  so  that 
he  may  go  into  the  land  of  s])irits  well  fur- 
nished with  cattle,  implements,  and  weap- 
ons.   If  the  person  interred  should  not  be 
of  sufticient  rank  to  be  entitled  to  a  grave  in 
the  isi-baya,  he  is  buried  outside  the  kraal, 
and  over' the  grave  is  made  a  strong  fence 
of  stones  or  thorn-bushes,  to  prevent  the 
corpse  from  being  disturbed  by  wild  beasts 
or  wizards.    As  soon  as  the  funeral  party 
returns,  the  prophet  sends  the  inhabitants 
of  ttie  kraal  to  tlie  nearest  stream,  and  after 
they  have  washed  therein  he  administers 
some  medicine  to  thorn,  and  then  they  are 
at  liberty  to  eat  and  drink,  to  milk  their 
cattle,  and  to  dress  their  hair.    Those,  how- 
ever, who  dug  the  grave  and  handled  the 
body    of    the    dead    man    are    obliged   to 
undergo  a  double  course  of  medicine  and 
lustration    before    they    are   permitted   to 
break  their  fast. 

It  is  not  every  Kaffir  who  receives  the 
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not  been  k  lied  thro  ,^h  I  "^"^^  ^^^^*^ 

caprice  of  tl  c  desnot  t^i^Sr  h  '  r^  momentary 
dragged  away  r/"the  Klsl^ftoTh  Tl^ 
and  allowed  i  become  the  p"of"\hevS' 

r«l^?lll!S^;HSTnnn!i^^^ 
nance  to  touching  a  dead  bodv  nnJ  n'"?!'?'^- 

trtTtirsm 

such  a  duty  and  whfnntn'■f^T'■''•iP  *« 
lon,.na  /ainfulTS  l^tWy^^usf  S?' 

succeeded  to  his  father',  n^L'I^  '"^  "«"' 
yW  of  .„.  So'tafcrior' i„  cvo"l  „,"„*.'  it 

alwavs  come  readily  to  a  Ki^hnf-  .vT,?^'' 

dren  are  conducted  t  J  ,^,^^'''■^^',°^^'"'- 
simpler  niannor  ni  n,\      """-'*'  l"'^'^^''  ^nd 

win^n|^abo"S"fo '"  S''*^^!*^  P'-^'^  -°d 
stopped^  iZuirhL  i  •  H  '!"'''  distance,  they 

U'chose^l^Sel,  iXS  "' Yr^  ""^ 
show  us.'    On  iio.no.  „     P  \  ,',    -iou  must 

left  entirely  ft  AaS'?*^  "^"*  "  ^'^^ 
a  few  pacei  r  L  anT  f.f. ""^  P'""''^^^*^^ 
one  of  the  most  d[«tri  •  "'""  <=omm.enced 
witnessed,  arthei^wShf-""  ""'e'^"  ^  ^^^r 
ing  the  ground  with  ,f  '''''°  'J'*"'^  "P<^n- 
out  agrave  for  hfs  own  k-??'  ''"'^.  «c«opi»g 
byon^  oFhTs  wive, -,^J|^' , felted  "^y 

mother,  in  the  hi  S~^'V^,^  the  bereaved 
""Jer  some    bushed"  hke"^  i^^Sf'^-^^^ 
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remaining  half  con^aZd'oi^  '"°!^*''"'  «"^^ 

newS'".f  ^o»'5«8t  with  this  touchin-and 

Kaffir  is  much  despised  if  L  In  ""^^.* 
S  «;rgh'it'r  thSht'l^i^'  ^'"''  ^'- 

could  be  olftjred.  "''^  "^"^  ^^<="se 

Irresponsible  despot  as  was  Tclnto   i,» 

sorry  for  his  mother's  illnesj    In  £  ff'^ 
&  !!t'  S.-1"f  ^  g-arefeplintitln^i 

aKfTl^e'fi:™^^^^^^  'kTTcE^^ 
request,  Mr.  Fynn  wenl  to  ^'ee  The  mtion 
and  to  report  whether  there  was  anyone; 
of  her  recovery.    His  acconn7«f  +V^  cnance 
view  anH  th^  i,\u  account  ot  the  mter- 

folK°_       subsequent  ceremonies  is  aa 

"I  Went.   ntt«n'lf>'1    Kt- i      i  ■>      v    - 
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to  bid  thorn  retire,  to  enable  me  to  breathe 
within  it.  Her  complaint  was  dysentery,  and 
I  reported  at  once  to  Tchaka  that  her  case 
was  hopeless,  and  that  I  did  not  expect  that 
she  would  live  through  the  day.  The  regi- 
ments which  were  then  sitting  in  a  semi- 
circle around  him  were  ordered  to  their 
barracks:  while  Tchaka  himself  sat  for  about 
two  hours,  in  a  contemplative  mood,  with- 
out a  word  escaping  his  lips;  several  of  the 
elder  chiefs  sittin"  also  before  him.  When 
the  tidings  were  brought  that  she  had  ex- 
pired, Tchaka  immediately  aioae  and  entered 
nis  dwelling;  and  having  ordered  the  princi- 
pal chiefs  to  put  on  their  war  dresses,  he  in 
a  few  minutes  appeared  in  his.  As  soon  as 
the  death  was  publicly  announced,  the 
women  and  all  the  men  who  were  present 
tore  instantly  from  their  persons  every  de- 
scription of  ornament. 

"  Tchaka  now  appeared  before  the  hut  in 
which  the  body  lay,  surrounded  by  his  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  in  their  war  attire.  For  about 
twenty  minutes  he  stood  in  a  silent,  mourn- 
ful attitude,  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his 
shield,  on  which  I  saw  a  few  large  tears  fall. 
After  two  or  three  deep  sighs,  his  feelings 
becoming  ungovernable,  he  broke  out  into 
frantic  yells,  which  fearfully  contrasted  with 
the  silence  that  had  hitherto  prevailed. 
This  signal  was  enough:  the  chief  and 
people,  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen 
thousand,  commenced  the  most  dismal  and 
horrid  lamentations.  .  .  . 

"  The  people  from  the  neighboring  kraals, 
male  and  female,  came  pouring  in;  each 
body,  as  they  appeared  in  sight,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile,  joining  to  swell  the 
terrible  cry.  Through  the  whole  night  it 
continued,  none  daring  to  take  rest  or 
refresh  themselves  with  water;  while,  at 
short  intervals,  fresh  bursts  were  heard  as 
more  distant  regiments  approached.  The 
morning  dawned  without  any  relaxation, 
and  before  noon  the  number  had  increaaed 
to  about  sixty  thousand.  The  cries  became 
now  indescribably  horrid.  Hundreds  were 
lying  faint  from  excessive  fatigue  and  want 
of  nourishment;  while  the  carcasses  of 
forty  oxen  lay  in  a  heap,  which  had  been 
slaughtered  as  an  oifering  to  the  guardian 
spirits  of  the  tribe. 

"  At  noon  the  whole  force  formed  a  circle, 
with  Tchaka  in  their  centre,  and  sang  a  war 
song,  which  afforded  them  some  relaxation 
during  its  continuance.  At 'the  close  of  it, 
Tchaka  ordered  several  men  to  be  executed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  cries  became,  if  possi- 
ble, more  violent  than  ever.  No  further 
orders  were  needed;  but,  as  if  bent  on  con- 
vincing their  chief  of  their  extreme  grief, 
the  multitude  commenced  a  general  massa- 
cre—  many  of  them  received  the  blow  of 
death  while  inflicting  it  on  others,  each 
taking  the  opportunity  of  revenging  his 
injuries,  real  or  imaginary.  Those  who 
could  no  more  force  tears  from  their  eyes  — 


those  who  were  found  near  the  river,  pant- 
in"  for  water — were  beaten  to  deatn  by 
others  mad  with  excitement.  Toward  the 
afternoon  I  calculated  that  not  fewer  than 
seven  thousand  people  had  fallen  in  this 
frightftil,  indiscriminate  massacre.  The  ad- 
jacent stream,  to  which  many  had  fled 
exhausted  to  wet  their  parched  tongues, 
became  impassable  from  the  number  of 
dead  bodies  which  lay  on  each  side  of  it; 
while  the  kraal  in  which  the  scene  took 
place  was  flowing  with  blood." 

On  the  second  day  after  Mnande's  death 
her  body  was  placed  in  a  large  grave,  near 
the  spot  where  she  had  died,  and  ten  of  the 
best-looking  girls  in  the  kraal  were  enclosed 
alive  in  the  same  gnive.  (See  the  illustra- 
tion opposite.)  Twelve  thousand  men,  all 
fully  armed,  attended  this  dread  ceremony, 
and  were  stationed  as  a  guard  over  the 
grave  for  a  whole  year.  They  were  main- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions  of  cattle 
''rom  every  Zulu  who  possessed  a  herd,  how- 
ever small  it  might  be.  Of  course,  if 
Tchaka  could  celebrate  the  last  illness  and 
death  of  his  mother  with  such  magnificent 
ceremonies,  no  one  would  be  likely  to  think 
that  he  had  any  hand  in  her  death.  Ex- 
travagant as  were  these  rites,  they  did  not 
quite  satisfy  the  peojile,  and  the  chiefs  unan- 
imously proposed  that  further  sacrifices 
should  be  made.  They  proposed  that  every 
one  should  be  killed  who  had  not  been 
present  at  Mnande's  funeral;  and  this  hor- 
rible suggestion  was  actually  carried  out, 
several  regiments  of  soldiers  being  sent 
through  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting it. 

Their  next  proposal  was  that  the  very 
earth  should  unite  in  the  general  mourn- 
ing, and  should  not  be  cultivated  for  a 
whole  year;  and  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  either  to  make  or  eat  amasi,  but 
that  the  milk  should  be  at  once  poured  out 
on  the  earth.  These  suggestioiis  were 
accepted;  but,  after  a  lapse  of  three  months, 
a  composition  was  made  by  large  numbers 
of  oxen  offered  to  Tchaka  by  the  chiefs. 
The  last,  and  most  astounding,  suggestion 
was,  that  if  during  the  ensuing  year  any 
child  should  be  born,  or  even  if  such  an 
event  were  likely  to  occur,  both  the  parents 
and  the  child  should  be  summarily  exe- 
cuted. As  this  suggestion  was,  in  fact,  only 
a  carrying  out,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  prin- 
ciple followed  by  Tchaka  in  his  own  house- 
holds, he  readily  gave  his  consent;  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  there  waa 
much  innocent  blood  shed. 

After  the  year  had  expired,  Tchaka  deter- 
mined upon  another  expiatory  sacrifice,  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  ceremony  by  which  lie 
went  out  of  mourning.  This,  however,  did 
not  take  place,  owing  to  the  remonstrances 
of  Mr.  Fynn,  who  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  despot  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  subjects. 
One   reason  why  Tchaka  acceded  to  the 
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Thu  wiiole  of  tlio  able-bodied  nart  of  tha 
Tetrr  ~P-tcnt^"o''l!fs  Ticf 

ceremony  tlie    whnlo   V^^J:'    j"     ^''"   ^'^'^ 

and  Tcl^nastutoiPS^^rnf   *'"'''' 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  thit  in 

tTn  h/  I  "®  .  ^'*'^  "'■e  merely  drago-ed  into 
the  bush,  and  are  left  to  be  devoured  hv 
the  hysenas  and  the  vultures     r^I      ^ 

enolh  tr^SstaSl^f  "'f  '^"'^  T^  ^"•»^'' 
Afr  f<ou      sustain  life  for  a  day  or  two 


I  a  short  cut,  and  were  a  day  and  a  half  from 

infroT""'.^*^^"  '  observed  some  Hmok™ 
n  llront,  and  rode  to  see  what  it  was  An 
mmonso   black-thorn  tree  was   smoulrW 

iK  wt'aTti'*^  '^"''""'^  oTa^irS; 

hnmff  7  ^''^  appearance  of  its  havinir 

burnt  for  a  long  time.    By  it  wore  trackf 

S  the?e  ^W.r.r''*'''!'".'  "'  a  l'«"d  hero 
Hiiu  mere.     We  followed  them,  and  found  a 

hnHfi'"'''7T'*"'  ™°«*  '>«rrlbly  en  aeSd" 
both  her  foet  were  burnt  quite  olf  and  th«' 
wounds  were  open  and  u>^.eaLd  '  Her  t 
count  was  that,  many  days  back   she  ami 
others  were  encamplliig  t^iere    and  when 

whicHb'^'rPj  *  ^7  but  sLdfng  lieo 
which  they  had  set  ffre  to,  fell  down  ami 
entangled  her  among  its  branches  there 
she  was  burnt  before  she  could  extricate 
herself,  and  her  people  left  her.  She  hii 
smce  hved  on  gum  alone  of  whi.-h  fhitf 
were   vast  quantities  about:  it  oozes  down 

sand.  There  was  water  close  by,  for  she 
v„^  ""^  "\«  edge  of  a  river-bed.  "^I  L  not 
know  what  to  (To  with  her;  I  had  no  means 
of  conveying  her  anywhere,  nor  anyTl^e 
to  convey^her  to.  ^  *  ^® 

neZe^  ^von"""'^  •"'"  "'l'''^^  «°'^  worn-out 
people— even  sons  smother  their  sick  fa- 
thers;  and  death  was  not  far  frc^n  her     f 

S^r?  "^'^^P  ^'^^  n»e;  so  I  off-packed 
and  killed  one.  She  seemed  ravenous-  and' 
though  I    purposely  had  off-pSd  'some 

food  I  promised.  When  it  wfs  ?eady  a^d 
aetedl^roT^  ^^^'  ^.«^^«  her^'tfeal 
S^  ?nti*  iSeS  tr;  'r"ie=d""to' 
stand  regardless  of  the  pain,  andTant  an^ 
!?„^,!!l.'21^>°«rmsaboSt.    itwas'Sc'^ly 


o;„i  — • /^""  eujua  aooui.    it  was  nprfppHv 

Sickening  to  witness  the  spectacle    fdTd  th^ 
only  thing  I  could;  I  cut  the  rest  of  tUf 
meat  in  strips,  and  hung  "t  within  her  reach 
S^eseTveTit"'^"''  ^''"'^  ^''^  (i.e.  dry  3 

firfate."'""''"^^'  ^^  '"^'^  I  left tr" to 

ras^tit' Ca"ntl?n  VT  ^""""^  "'«  I^^™^- 
las,  out  captain  Gardiner   mentions  that 

fni"f*^/''^J^u"'^'»°'^  ^eft  there  to  periTh 

tail    i^"''-;i    T*'^*/"*^'^  «  «»«tora  does  Se- 
vail  IS  evident,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  mav 

erair'^  ^'•^q»«n«y  Practised  than  is  S 

and  woilnen  of  low  conditS,  esAeSlvl? 
«iey  are  old  and  feeble,  as  weU  SstSted 
with  sickness,  are  not 'likely  to  iK  much 
l^!'J^^'.?fJ?^^S  nursed  in  a  country  wZrJ 


i  ..«in.-.«  ino  is  go  uttie  valued. 
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The  sleeping  accommodation  of  a  Kaffir  is 
of  the  simplest  kind,  and  to  European  minds 
forms  about  as  uncomfortable  a  set  of  arti- 
cles as  can  be  imagined.  Indeed,  with 
many  of  the  young  unmarried  men,  the 
only  permanent  accommodation  for  sleeping 
is  that  which, is  furnished  by  the  floor  of  the 
hut,  or  tlio  ground  itself  if  they  sliould  be 
forced  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Soldiers  on 
a  campaign  always  sleep  on  the  ground,  and 
as  they  are  forced  to  leave  all  their  clothes 
behind  them,  they  seek  repose  in  the  most 
primitive  manner  imaginable.  It  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  that,  in  order  to 
secure  celerity  of  movement,  a  Kaffir  soldier 
carries  nothing  but  his  weapon,  and  is  not 
even  encumbered  by  dress.  Hence  he  has 
a  notable  advantage  over  European  soldiers, 
who  would  soon  perish  by  disease  were  they 
obliged  to  go  through  a  cami)aign  without 
beds,  tents,  kit,  or  commissariat. 

Our  Highland  soldiers  are  less  dependent 
on  accessory  comforts  than  most  European 
regiments,  and  will  contentedly  wrap  them- 
selves in  their  plaids,  use  their  knapsacks  as 
pillows,  and  betake  themselves  to  sleep  in 
the  open  air.  But  they  have  at  all  events 
their  plaid,  while  the  Kaffir  warrior  has 
nothing  but  his  shield,  which  he  may  use 
as  a  bed  if  he  likes,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  for- 
tunate for  him  that  long  training  in  hard 
marches  renders  him  totally  indifferent  as 
to  the  spot  on  which  he  is  to  lie.  His  chief 
care  is  that  the  place  which  he  selects 
should  not  be  wet,  or  be  iu  the  close  neigh- 


borhood of  ants'  nests  or  snakes'  haunts, 
and  his  next  care  is  to  arrange  his  body  and 
limbs  so  as  to  fit  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground.  As  to  the  hardness  of  his  extem- 
porized couch,  he  thinks  little  or  nothing 
of  it. 

But  when  our  Kaffir  lad  is  admitted  into 
the  ranks  of  men,  and  takes  to  himself  his 
first  wife,  he  indulges  in  the  double  luxury 
of  a  bed  and  a  pulow — the  former  being 
made  of  grass  stems  and  the  latter  of  wood. 
This  article  of  furniture  is  almost  the  same 
throughout  Southern  Africa,  and,  among 
the  true  Kaffir  tribes,  the  bed  of  the  king 
himself  and  that  of  his  meanest  subject  are 
identical  in  material  and  shape.  It  is  made 
of  the  stems  of  grasses,  some  three  feet  in 
length,  and  about  as  thick  as  crowquills. 
These  are  laid  side  by  side,  and  are  fastened 
together  by  means  of  double  strings  which 
pass  round  the  grass  stems,  and  are  continu- 
ally crossed  backward  and  forward  so  as  to 
form  them  into  a  mat  about  three  feet  in 
width  and  six  in  length.  This  method  of 
tying  the  grass  stems  together  is  ahnost 
identical  with  that  which  is  employed  by 
the  native  tribes  that  inhabit  the  banks  of 
the  Essequibo  River,  in  tying  together  the 
slender  arrows  which  they  project  through 
their  blow-guns.  The  ends  of  the  grass 
stems  are  all  turned  over  and  firmly  bound 
down  with  string,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
selvage,  which  protects  the  mat  from  being 
unravelled. 

On  looking  at  one  of  these  sleepiug-mats, 
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!  sleepiug-iuats, 


the  obgerver  Is   apt  to  fhncy  that  a  vant 

w  aint  --  that  i.\m  maker  would  hav„  ,1„„„  hiH 
work  ,,„iekor  a.ul  bettor,  an.l  that  h   ar  id 
H..|    vv.,ul,l  huvo  l.M,ko,l  much  more  el™ 
'it.l    e  woven  the  materialn  i„Htea<l  (. f  C-' 
mif    hen.  with  Htrin«.     Hut  the  Kaffir  hn 
not  the    n  „to^«t  i.lea  of  weaving,  am"  , .von 
h."  prnm Uye  hand-loom,  which  Cs  «o  nreva 
<•«>    in  (liirerent  parts  of  the  world  "i^,  no 
to  he  found  in  .Southern  Africa.       '  * 

i  he  Kafflr  can  dres ,  Hkins  as  well  as  anv 
Euroi)ean  furrier.  Ho  can  execute  iZk.v/ 
w..rk  which  no  profe8.i,,nal  iS  tS;; 
t"Mi  even  imitate,  much  less  rival  h"  can 
>"','ke  Hpear  blades  and  axes  whid   are  no  re 

.  f  ;.  '^'  '"l'«"n  munufacture.  Hut  he 
hiis  not  the  least  notion  of  the  very  simo lo 
openiUon  of  weaving  threads  in^.Sf 
1  UH  Ignorance  of  an  ttlm..st  universal  art  is 
I..'  nore  remarkable  because  ho  can  weave 
li^ather  thongs  an<l  coarse  hairs  into  ohb- 
orate  ornaments,  and  can  string  beads  to 
Rfither  so  as  to  form  Hat  belts  or  oven  a  ro^s 
bl,li,.sueh  ,s  the  fact,  and  a  very  Xious 

theV)ed'  Ss 'rofl'^' •  "r^"'  '"  "''^  '""'•ninff, 
iia  nea  is  rolled  into  a  cvllndricfil   r,^r,?, 

mSVS  o7  .T'"'  ^ '-?«' hot'lfr;: 

s(,     .,     ,?f  Q    •  *.'*•'  '^''^y  '»  "»c  '•"*•    The 
m  n  P  M '"''J'""""   '^'"   "aturallybo   re 

1.  n  .led  of  the  conunand  issued  to  the  nar 
aviic  man,  to  "take  up  his  be  I  and  walk  " 
th(  bed  in  question  being  the  ordii  aVv  thin 

couch  balanced  on  the  top  of  h"?  hefil  an 

J  lii>  atter  mode  of  carrying  the  bed  mav  be 
.  seen  m  the  illustration  "BSus '-  on  na"J'n 
where  the  woman  is  shown  %ith  Thf  bed 
imr  ly  h  d(  en  under  her  kaross  '^ 

h liould  the  Kadir  be  a  man  of  rather  a 
1  UMmous  disposition,  ho  orders  his  w  fo  to 
tuJ  .l^'-^l^^'y.  of  Srass  or  fresh  Teaves 
am  ])y  strewing  them  thickly  on  the  croimd 

c .  csTS""K^'V^  '"^'  "^«^  themjfe^;™! 
ruies  a  bed  which  even  an  ordim  -v  v,iZ 

pan  would  not  despise.    AUho  "gh '  be  S 

s  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  full-tized 

S>     ,;;li^"'Vlerfully  light.    My  own  Z- 

ShMi  w  ■",  ^  ""'-'y  '■'^''-  ''''ample  of^  a 

(lii.iinfi    .  ,   ■'^"''  ''"^"^  is,  however,  ffPeatlv 

J  -    . r  o7hS%*^-™"'^r  ^^'^''  -^^^itL 

onlv  Iron  If '^* ''",'"''''«  "'*°  a  cylinder 
roa;i,.      '        ^""''  '"''''''*'  •"  'lifimeter.    The 

I     '".»     DiKie,    named    TT»:infn    „,i,„    _.*i. _. 

'«"ea  a  Kaffir  chiet  by  pitching  her 

H 
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I  bed  headlong  throiigh  the  door  of  the  hnt 
Hy  reference  to  the  III„.tration  on  n?^  ai^i 
|t  is  easy  to  see  how  read   y   ho  be"Kd,ffi 

ow  shar,,  a  blow  could  be  struck  bv'  It  If 
thrown  with  any  force  ^  "  ^^ 

e  isists  of  nothing  but  a  block  of  wood 
I  he  shape  and  dimensions  of  these  nninw. 
are  extremely  variable.  The  speXeW  f  mt 
I  have  are  tlfleen  inches  in  length  and  "Uriv 
sX  blockf  Vr'*'  "^.theya^e  cut  out  S 

Upon  the  pillow  the  maker  has  bestowed 
groat  pains,  and  has  carved  the  eight  £?„ 
a  very  elaborate  manner  cuttinV  ♦  „„,^  I 
pyramidal  patterns,  «"7'elard4lhe  alter'' 
nate  sides  of  each' little  pyramfd  so  as  ^" 
produce  the  contrast  of  black  and  wh!^ 
which  seems  to  be  the  KafflJ's  hleaS  bStV 

hatfheKam  1:-  ]' r>\Y .^^^e  be  notS 
timt  (tie  KalHr  is  not  at  all  nventive  in  nat 
torns,  and  that  a  curious  contS  exSs 
between  his  ardiitecturo  and  his  deSns 
The  former,  it  may  be  remarked  is  nlUmm 
upon  curved  lines,  while  in  the  Tatter^ 
lines  are  nearly  straight.  It  is  very  seldom 
indeed  that  an  uncfvilized  FaElr.»w«™ 
pattern  which  is  not  based  ujion  stmTffht 
u ics,  and  even  in  those  instances  wh™  he 
introduces  circular  patterns  the  cSles  axe 

Comfortless  as  these  pillows  seem  to  ... 

hey  are  well  enough  si'ited  to  the  iSfBr' 

even  the  married    men    whose  1.^0^=' 

cojcly. .haven  and  who  'hrvoTot  e^J  £ 

prMoetion  of  tlioir  hair  against  tliohSn.™ 

rraisYaVZ-'eir^rErF"?" 

to  iha  ir^m..  ^"'^  taste  peculiar 

to  the  Kaffir,  or  even  to  the  savage     No 

I  have  known  several  such  travellerrone  of 

whom  not  only  extended  his  dSke  of  En"- 

ish  sleeping  accommodations   to  the  be^ 

but  to  the  very  piUow,  for  which  article  he 

rtatri;:r?4^'^^«^^«^-'^.4h«y 

fovfflr  reposes.  The  individual  who  is  re^ 
c  mng  18  the  great  Kafflr  monarch.  Din<.In 
and  the  reader  will  observe  that  his  bed  is 
*  mere  mat.  and  that  his  pillow  is  ordv  « 
block  of  wood  The  hut  wl'^id^s  here  Iln- 
buiU  .f  f,\-  '^^  ?^^'^'''i^^  one  whichTe 
I  built  at  his  garrison  town  Uknn<r!n„i«,.l. 

ana  it  was  spedaily  noted  because  it"w«q 
I  supported  by  twenty  pillars.    The  firepK 


to^ 
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of  thi*  hut  WM  retnnrkahio  for  ttn  shape, 
which,  iiiMtoiul  of  buiii);  lliu  Hiinplu  I'ircio  iu 
Kfinorul  iiHc  ainotiK  thti  KutltrH,  rtiHoinblcd  lit 
Form  Ihut  oriiament  w!iU:h  i»  kuown  tD.trchi- 
tectH  by  thu  imine  of  quatrofoil.  A  low  of 
hiH  wivim  iiro  hihsii  sutitud  round  tlui  uparl- 
ment,  luul,  iw  UiiiKun  wiih  ho  Krcal  n  iimii, 
they  weri)  not  p(  rniilted  to  Htaiid  upright,  or 
even  to  UHo  ihoir  ft-et  in  any  way,  ho  Unit,  if 
thoy  wlHluid  to  move  trom  one  nurt  of  tho 
hut  to'iiuoUior,  tiiey  woro  oblij^ea  t(»  Hhultlc 
ai)out  on  thoir  kneoH.  Tlio  illuMtrution  is 
taitcn  frouj  a  Hketcli  l»y  Oaptjun  Gardiner, 
wl»o  waH  invited  l)y  Din^an  to  an  interview 
in  tlio  house,  and  during  wiucih  interview 
ho  rather  ai)toniHiio<l  hJH  ^ucHt  Ijy  retiring 
for  a  sliort  time,  and  tluni  preHenting  him- 
self witli  1)18  face,  liiubH,  and  body  entirely 
covere<l  with  red  and  white  spots,  like  those 
on  toy  horses. 

The  reader  can  form,  from  the  contem- 
plation Af  this  drawing,  a  t<jleral)ly  accurate 
idea  of  the  luxuries  adorded  by  tho  wild, 
savage  life  which  some  authors  are  so  fond 
of  praising. 

As  to  music,  tho  KatHr  has  rather  curious 
ideas  on  the  subject    His  notion  of  melody 


Inff  their  polished  bodies  backward  and  for- 
ward as  if  they  were  one  man,  and  aiding 
the  time  bv  thumping  thu  (ground  willi  their 
kn«b'ki!rrfcs,  and  bringing  their  ell.own  vlo- 
lently  against  their  rUis  so  as  to  expel  the 
notuH  fVom  their  lungs  with  (h)uble  emphasJM. 
Homo  of  the  tunes  which  are  Bung  by 
the  Kalllrs  at  their  dances  are  here  given, 
the  music  being  taken  from  the  Uev.  .1. 
HhooUfr's  work.  The  reader  will  at  once 
Hee  how  boldly  thcs  time  is  marked  in  them, 
and  how  well  thoy  are  adapted  for  their 
purpose.  Neitlier  are  thoy  «(ntirely  desli- 
tute  of  tune,  tho  last  ospecially  having  u 
wihl  and  quaint  sort  of  melody,  which  is 
calculated  to  take  a  stronj?  hold"  of  tho  ear, 
and  to  haunt  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  heard  it  sung  as  only  KatHrH  can  sing 
it.  Among  some  of  the  Hosjesman  tribes 
a  sort  of  harmony  —  or  ratlier  sustained 
discord  —  is  employed,  as  will  ho  seen  in  a 
suc(!ocding  page,  \)ut  the  Zulus  seem  to 
excel  in  unison  songs,  tho  force  of  which 
can  bo  imagined  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  tho  grand  old  hymns  and  Gregorian 
tunes  that  have  been  suffered  to  lie  so  long 
in  obscurity. 
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is  but  very  slight,  while  liis  timing  is  perfec- 
tion itself.  The  songs  of  the  Kaffir  tribes 
have  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  very 
fact  that  several  hundred  men  will  sing  tho 
various  war  songs  as  if  they  were  animated 
with  a  single  spirft  shows  tliat  they  must 
all  keep  the  most  exact  time.  In  this  point 
tliey  aid  themselves  by  the  violent  g<>Htures 
in  which  they  indulge.  A  Kaffir  (iitfers 
from  an  European  vocalist  in  this  point, 
namely,  that  ho  nbvavH,  if  possible,  sits 
down  when  ho  si.i(.*s.  We  and  his  compan- 
ions will  squat  'i;  t  ■  -ile,  poiiietirnes  three 
or  four  rows  dee-i,  nn  ;  .ili  siiout  some  wall- 
kuown  Bonff  at  tijQ  van  i-f  their  voicoH.  nwav- 


Of  course,  the  quality  of  a  "'Offlr's  voice  Is 
not  that  which  would  ple&sc  an  Eurf>yean 
vocuiiiit.     Like  all  uncultivit^.)    'r -i.    'crs, 
the  lOifflr  delights  in  stro'        (•  ,   ■..'i     ..ow 
using  a  high  falsetto,  and  i.u»v  inuppinL'  sud- 
denly into  a  grufl'  bass.    It  is  a  very  remark- 
able fact  that  this  method  of  managing  the 
voice  is  tolerably  universal  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  tho   accomplished  vocalist 
Kaffirland,  of  China,  of  Japan,  of  Persia, 
(I  of  Arabia,  sings  with  exactly  that  tiil- 
ito  voice,  that  nasal  tw»ng,  and  that  abrupt 
transition  from  the  lii^hest  to  tho  lowest 
notes,  which  characterize  our  uneducated 

sinii'crs  io   rural   rlistricta.      Put,  n.  Wiltshire 
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wkwftrd  nnd  for- 
nmii,  luiil  Hiding 
round  willi  Ihoir 
their  oiljoWfi  vio- 
iM  to  cxpci  tlin 

l<iul)t(>  (•nipllllHlH. 

'>i  aru  HUHK  l>y 
are  Ju-ro  Klvvn, 
>m  tho  l{«v.  .1. 
or  will  at  onro 
iiinrlcod  in  tluin, 
la|)tt!d  for  tlicir 
r  cntindy  de«(i- 
tcialiy  hnving  ii 
itdody,  wliicli  in 
hold  of  thu  t'lir, 
'«  of  th(»8«  wlio 
KntllrH  (!fui  Ring 
•oMJeHman  trilxo 
atlier  HUHtainecl 
ill  bo  Hocn  in  a 
ZuliiH  Rconi  to 
force  of  wliich 
fho  arc  familiar 
and  firn'Rorinn 
ed  to  lio  BO  long 
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^OfHr'K  voice l8 
(0  H<i  ifiuroyeau 
ratftii  'K  "•'  'crs, 
r  i  o'l  \:.:'>  ..Off 
w  dioppinc  8ud- 
9  a  very  reniark- 
>t  managing  the 
throughout  tlio 
plished  vocalist 
apan,  of  I'ersia, 
ixactly  that  (al- 
and that  abrupt 
t  to  the  lowest 
[)ur  uneducated 
Put  a  WiUidiire 
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laborer  and  a  Chinese  gentleman  into  dif- 
ferent rooms,  shut  the  doors  m  a«  to  exclude 

sing  one  of  their  ordinary  songs,  and  the 
hearer  will  scarcely  be  able  to  dfc  de  whirh 
room  holds    the    English  and  which    the 

SSlcr  V.r"f  '"  '^'  specimens  of  music 
which   have    been   given,  the  reader  will 

drop  of  a  whole  octave,  and  also  the  curi- 
ously jerking  effect  of  many  passages,  botn 
eminent  y  cEaracteristic  of  music^as    per- 
formed m  country  villages  where  moJern 
art  has  not  modified  the  voice.        '"'''*^™ 
I  he  musical  instruments  of  tha  Kaffir  are 
very  fevv,  and  those  of  the  most  simple  kind 
One  18  the  whistle  that  is  often  diverted  from 
Its  normal  duty  as  a  mere  whistle,  to  becoS 
a  musical  instrument,  which,  although  it  K 
no  range  of  notes,  ckn  at  all  events  mS 
Itself  heard  through  any  amount  of  vocS 
aecompaniment.     And,  is  a  Kaffir  tlSs 
ha  ta  song  ,s  no  soug  unless  it  is  to  be  sung 
with    he  whole  power  of  the  lungs,  so  doe! 
he  think  that  tfie  whistle  in  ques  ion  is  a 

n,nT.  l-'^.!  however,  one  musical  instru- 
ment which  IS  singularly  soft  and  low  in  its 
rS?  ^'n  ^h'^hisin  great  favor  with 
the  Kaffir  musicians.  This  is  the  instru- 
ment which  is  sometimes  called  a  hZ 
sometimes  a  guitar,  and  sometimes  a  fi3 
and  which  has  an  equal  right  to  either  tie' 

"'"luror  oV*.k''"'  "•?*  ^^^^^'^^^  resemblance' 
to  either  of  those  instruments.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  will  take  the  first  of 
these  names,  and  call  it  a  harp  At  first 
sight,  the  spectator  would  probably  take  it 
for  an  ordinary  bow,  to  which  a  go^urd  ha 
been  tied  by  way  of  ornament,  and,  indeed 
I  have  known  the  instrument  to 'be  thus 
described  in  a  catalogue 
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tiJ  -n  '"/^''"'nent  which  is  represented  in 
he  Ulus  ration  entitled  "Harfc"  on  pa^e 
l.'iois  aken  from  a  specimen  which  was 
1  louglit  from  the  Natal  district  by  The 
late  II  Jackson,  Esq.,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  so  many  of  the  weapons  and  im- 
plements which  appear  in  this  work  The 
bow  IS  about  five  fi>et  in  length,  and  L  ma  e 
exactly  as  if  it  were  intende'd  t6  be  usoTfor 
propelling  arrows.  The  true  Kaffir  how- 
ever, never  uses  the  bow  in  warfare  or 
even  in  hunting,  thinking  it  to  be  a  cow 
ardly  sort  of  weanon,  un^v?orthy  of  the  hand 
of  a  warrior   an<f  looking  upon  it    n  much 

fit'orthf'*''^  '\'  ^"'^^^^  of  oldldoke 
nist  on  the   cross-bows,  and  afterward  on 

?-,  "nr}-"''*^°"  ^^  ^^"''h  ^'^--iPons  give 
SZl^-  "-  ^f  "or's  skill  and'  stren|th. 
i  lie  cord  is  made  of  twisted  hair    a.^f   « 

tSw'^'^r  '^'T  ''''  bow  so  tha  It  can  b 

produor  v^  dusky  musician  desires  to 
poauce.    Near  one  end  of  the  bow  a  mi,n,i 
nuUuw  gourd  is  firmly  lashed  by  moansVf  "a  I 
rather  complicated  arrangement  of  leathern  | 


Sd  ?hk  .yT^en  .the  gourd  is  in  its  place, 
;«„=•  ^  .u"PS  18  tightened  to  its  proper 
tension,  the  instrument  is  complete.  ^  ^ 
it  iJl  if.l  1^-!  ^^^\  musician  Sesires  to  use 

ami  fitr?£  VV"'*  ^ '"  ?T'^  »P«"  his  breast, 
and  strikes  the  cord  with  a  small  stick,  pro- 

fS^  ^^''""'  "?■  ^"""'^s  ^hich  are  c™. 
tainly  rather  musical  than  otherwise,  but 
whic^  are  so  faint  aa  to  be  scarcely  audible 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  Althouah 
the  sound  is  so  feeble,  ancl  the  instrument 
18  intended  for  time  rather  than  tone  the 
Kaffirs  arc  very  fond  of  it,  and  will  play  on 
tiL  *he  hour  together,  their  enthusiasm 
being  quite  unintelligible  to  an  European 

Generally  the  performer  is  content  with 
the  tones  which  he  obtains  by  strin-rfncr  the 
bow  to  a  certain  note,  but  an  expert  pfaye? 
18  not  content  with  such  an  arrangement 
Pie  attaches  a  short  thong  to  the  string,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  thong  he  fastens  a'rin" 
The  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  passed 
through  the  ring,  and  the  performer  [s  able 
as  he  plays  to  vary  the  tone  by  altering  the 
tension  of  the  string.    The  object  of  the 

thl8ni''*^%''^'  ^'^P*'^  ^"d  resonance  tS 
the  sound,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  similar 
contrivance  is  m  use  in  many  parts  of  the 

cTrum^  n^n  '7  bamboo  tubesf  earthenware 
drums,  and  brass  vessels  being  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

inTi'f  '"'^Tlf  ""^y  perhaps  remember  that 
r!n*u  ,?"1'"'' '''»"''  •'^"^  '»<J^ed  in  some  dis- 
iricts  up  to  a  comparatively  later  time  a 
single-stringed  fiddle  was  us^d  in  thcToun- 
iZ'n     •''^'^^x''\"}P'y  ^  how,  with  a  blown 

tS  nn/l"f' 1"' 1  '''*^'^""  "^^  «t"»?  ^^^  the 
staff,  and  looked  very  much  like  tie  Kaffir 

as  to"aUow  tW  \"^'  ^T^  *""^^^  i»«'^«' «« 
«fi?w^T*^  ''*""7  to  pass  over  it.    In- 

sSft  w."/  r^'^Jy  '-^'^''^  ^"h  a  small 
how'h„f  '^'  played  with  a  rude  kind  of 
Rki7f:,l  .iv*'''''''  "V^''  hands  of  the  most 
skilful  performer,  its  tones  must  have  been 

Ki'.H^.f,!"^'"^'''"^-  The  Kaffir  harp 
8  used  lioth  by  men  and  women.  There 
^  also  a  kind  of  rude  flageolet,  or  flute 
made  of  a  reed,  which  is  used  by  the  Kaffirs! 
This  instrument  is,  however,  more  generai 
among  the  Uechuanas,  and  will  bedefSed 
in  a  future  page,  vaiucu 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  mention  has 
tho  KnS'  "^T^^^  earthenware  pots  used  by 
fmniin    ?•    These  vessels  are  of  the  rudest 

contrast  to  the  delicate  and  elaborate  basket- 

Whon'):''?f«'"''  been  already  mentioned. 
When  a  Kaffir  makes  his  baskets,  whether 
he  bo  employed  upon  a  small  milk-vessel  or 
fJlllf  ^tore-house,  he  invents  the  most 
delicate  and  elaborate  patterns,  and,  out  of 
,il,^'"jnh;«t  possible  materials,  produces 
i^u'r-ZZ  -k  T  ^"™peau  basket-maker  can 
surpass.  But  when  vessels  are  to  be  made 
with  clay  the  inventive  powers  of  the  maker 
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seem  to  cease,  and  the  pattern  is  as  inferior 
as  the  material.  Perhaps  this  inferiority 
mav  be  the  result  of  the  fact  tliat  basket- 
making  belongs  to,  tlie  men,  who  are  iiccus- 
tomod  to  cut  patterns  of  various  kinds  upon 
their  spoons  and  gourds,  whereas  tlie  art  of 
pottery,  which  implies  really  hard  work,  such 
as  digging  and  kneading  clay,  is  handed 
over  to  the  women,  who  are  accustomed  to 
doing  drudgery. 

Tlie  Katlir  has  no  knowledge  of  ma- 
chinery, and,  just  as  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
rudest  ibrm  of  a  loom  for  weaving  thread 
into  fabrics,  so  is  he  incapable  of  making 
the  simplest  kind  of  a  wheel  by  which  he 
may  aid  the  hand  in  the  shaping  of  pottcrj'. 
This  is  perhaps  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  love  of  the  circular  form  is  so  stron  in 
the  Kaffir  mind  that  we  might  naturally 
imagine  him  to  invent  a  simple  kind  of 
■Nvhe^d  like  that  which  is  employed  by  the 
peasants  of  India.  But,  as  may  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  only  attempts  at  machinery 
which  a  Kaffir  makes,  namelj',  a  bellows 
whereby  he  saves  his  breath,  and  the  ex- 
tremely rude  mill  whereby  he  saves  his 
teeth,  the  construction  of  a  revolving  wheel 
is  far  beyond  him.  In  making  their  pots 
the  women  break  to  pieces  the  nests  of  the 
white  ant,  and,  after  pounding  the  material 
to  a  fine  powder,  mix  it  witli  water,  and 
then  knead  it  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consist- 
ency. They  then  form  the  clay  into  rings, 
and  build  up  the  pots  by  degrees,  laying 
one  ring  regularly  upon  another  until  the 
requisite  shape  is'  obtained.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  the  manufacture  of  a  toler- 
ably large  pot  is  a  process  which  occupies  a 
considerable  time,  because  it  has  to  be  built 
up  very  slowly,  lest  it  should  sink  under  its 
own  weight. 

The  only  tool  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  "Kaffir  pottery  is  a  piece  of  wood, 
with  which  the  operator  scrapes  the  clay 
rings  as  she  applies  them,  so  as  to  give  a 
tolerably  smooth  surface,  and  with  which 
she  can  apply  little  pieces  of  clay  where 
there  is  a  deficiency.  The  shapes  of  these 
pots  and  pans  are  exceedingly  clumsy,  and 
their  ungainly  look  is  increased  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  become  lop-sided 
in  consequence  of  im])erfect  drying.  Ex- 
amples of  these  articles  may  be  seen  in 
several  parts  of  this  work.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  illustration  JSTo.  1,  on  page  03, 
mnv  be  seen  several  of  the  larger  pots, 
M'hich  are  used  for  holding  grain  after  it 
has  been  husked. 

The  operation  of  husking,  by  the  way,  is 
rather  a(peculi;ir  one,  and  not  at  all  pleasant 
for  the  spectators  who  care  for  their  eyes 
or  faces.  The  dry  heads  of  maize  are 
thrown  in  a  heap  ujion  the  hard  and  pol- 
ished floor  of  the  hut,  and  a  nunxber  of 
Kaffirs  sit  in  a  circle  round  the  heap,  each 
being  furnished  with  the  ever-useful  knob- 
kerrie.    One  of  them  strikes  up  a  song,  and 


the  others  join  m  full  chorus,  beating  time 
with  their  clubs  upon  the  heads  of  maize. 
This  is  a  very  exciting  amusement  for  the 
performers,  who  shout  the  noisy  chorus  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  lun^s,  and  beat 
time  by  striking  their  knob-kerries  upon 
the  grain.  With  every  blow  of  the  heavy 
club,  the  maize  grains  tire  struck  Irom  their 
husks,  and  fly  about  the  hut  in  all  directions, 
threatening  injury,  if  not  absolute  destruc- 
tion, to  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  present  in 
the  Imt.  Yet  the  threshers  appear  to  enjoy 
an  immunity  which  seems  to  be  restricted 
to  themselves  and  blacksmiths;  and  while  a 
stranger  is  anxiously  shading  his  eyes  from 
the  shower  of  hard  maize  grains,  the  thresh- 
ers themselves  do  not  give  a  thought  to  tlie 
safety  of  ilieir  eyes,  but  sing  at  tlie  top  of 
their  voic'%  pound  away  at  the  corn  cobs, 
and  make  the  grains  fly  in  all  directions,  as 
if  the  chorus  of  the  song  were  the  chief 
object  in  life,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
eyesight  were  unworthy  of  a  thought. 

After  the  maize  has  been  thus  separated 
from  the  husk,  a  large  portion  is  hidden 
away  in  the  subterranean  granaries,  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  while  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  placed  in  their  large 
earthen  jars  lor  home  consumption.  In 
boiling  meat,  two  pots  are  emjjloyed,  one 
being  used  as  a  cover  inverted  over  the 
other,  and  the  two  are  luted  tightly  to- 
gether so  as  to  preserve  the  flavor  of  the 
meat.  Except  for  the  three  purposes  of 
preserving  grain,  cooking  food,  and  boiling 
beer,  the  Kaffir  seldom  uses  earthenware 
vessels,  his  light  baskets  answering  every 
purpose,  and  being  very  much  more  con- 
venient for  handliu". 

From  the  precetling  pages,  the  reader 
may  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  this 

Eortion  of  the  world,  and  of  whom  one  race 
as  been  selected  as  the  typical  exam- 
ple. Of  the  many  other  trijjes  but  slight 
notice  will  be  taken,  and  only  the  most 
salient  points  of  their  character  will  be 
mentioned.  On  the  whole  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  life  of  a  .South  African  savage  is 
not  so  repulsive  as  is  often  thought  to  be 
the  case,  and  that,  bating  a  few  particuliirs, 
a  Kaffir  lives  a  tolerably  liappy  and  peaccl'iil 
life.  He  is  of  course  called  upon  to  serve 
in  the  army  for  a  certain  time,  but  he 
shares  this  liability  with  inhabitants  of  most 
civilized  nations,  and  when  he  returns  alter 
the  campaign  he  is  rewarded  ft)r  good  con- 
duct by  a  step  in  social  rank,  and  the  means 
wherei)y  to  maintain  it. 

Domestic  life  has,  of  course,  its  draw- 
backs among  savages  as  among  civilized 
nations;  aiul  there  are,  perhaps,  tunes  when 
the  gallant  soldier,  who  has  been  rewarded 
with  a  wifi!  or  two  for  his  courage  in  tlie 
field,  wishes  himself  once  more  engaged  on 
a  war  march.  The  natural  consequence  of 
the  low  esteem  in  which  the  women  are 
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viewed,  and  the  state  of  slavery  in  which 
they  are  held,  is  that  they  are  a{t  toquar 
rel  fierce  y  among  themselves,  and  to  vent 

li.i  they  are  forced  to  suppress  before  their 
lords  and  masters. 

Even  among  ourselves  we  see  how  this 
querulous  spirit  is  developed  in  pronortioii 
to  want  of  cultivation,  anci  how,  i  tKos 
degraded  neighborhoods,  a  quarrel  starts  un 
between  two  women  on  the  very  sli-thtes 
giounds  and  spreads  in  all  directions  like 
hre  in  tow.  So,  in  a  Kaffir  kraal,  a  couple 
of  wo.ncn  get  up  a  quarrel,  and  the  conta- 
gion immediately  spreads  .Wind.  Everv 
wouum  within  hearing  must  needs  take  part 

1  the  quarrel,  just  like  dogs  when  they  hear 

le'H'f.'i'r*"""'  flgh«ng,°and  the  scene  ffi 
tiie  iviaal  becomes,  as  may  be  seen  bv  Hu. 
1  lustration  Xo.  2,  jWge  20^,  more  1  velfth Jn 
p  oasant  Even  this  drawback  to  domes  ic 
I.  -'  IS  not  without  its  remedy,  which  Ze^ 
ally  takes  the  shape  of  a  stick,  so  th".t  the 
Th."iV^^,J'f '',  l^'-^^^to.Jerably  tranquil  1  ves! 
,v  u  >.?f  n  ^.'^'V?°terist  cs  are  the  absolute 
power  of  f.heir  king,  and  their  singular  sub- 
servience to  superstition;  but,  as  Uiey  have 

vl^n^ff'- '"'""'^'""'"■^  **^  conside/ their 
lives  or  their  property  their  own,  they  are 
quite  happy  under  conditions  which  would 
make  an  i^nglishraan  miserable. 
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.  Any  account  of  Southern  Africa  would  be 

rtwo'of  H  "'°"' ""  ^'^"^-^  description  of  one 
01  two  of  the  conspicuous  trees,  especiallv 
of  the  thorns  which  render  the  "bash "so 
nn'o«-!!r"  M  '''''  ^»i?Pcan,  but  which  have 
no  ef loct  on  the  naked  and  well-oiled  skin  of 
a  Ivalhr.    Frequently  the  traveller  will  pur- 
sae  his  journey  for  many  days  together,  and 
nil  see  scarcely  a  tree  that  does  not  possess 
tiorns  more    or   less    formidable.     These 
}ZZ  "'"^  beioushly  divided  into    two 
gioips,  namely,  he  straight  and  the  hooked. 
I  he  straight  thorns  are  produced  bv  trees 
belonging  to  the  great  group  of  Acaclas,Ti 
v^  uch  Southern  Africa  is  peculiarly  rich 
Ihey  are  too  numerous  to  be  separatelv 
noticed,  and  it  is  only  needful  to  say  that 
the  two  chief  representatives  of  this  for  n 
dablo  tree  are  the  Kameel-dorn  (Acadaai 
«#e)  and  the  Karroo-dorn  (.lci4~ '.!-"l 
«'.^).     Ihe  former   tree  has  sharp  brown 
thorns,  very  thick  and  strong,  and  is  remark 

m:^^f  ^^'^S^^ '''  poi'does  ^ot^en 
like  that  of  most  trees  of  the  same  group 
It  is  called    by  the    Dutch   colonists   the 
Kameel-dorn,  because  the  giraffe,  or  k  uneel 
g  m-s  uponits    delicate"  leaves;   b  it    iti' 

twr.V'  ^^^f  ^'^'^I'S'-^n^l  by  th'at  title 

Soit lu.  ,    v^^'«"Sliout  the  greater  ,,art  of 

•lor    v'  ,       •"*''''■ ,  ^'1^'  ^^«"'^  "f  "'«  Kameel- 

hecii-;  nnf/"  ^»lo'>,'?'-'i"g  P'-il«-rod  toward 

H.  ciiciimterenco  of  the  trunk,  and  deenen- 

g  towan    the  centre  into  dark  redr|]«b. 

is  ov/i'        '^  ^""''y  ^'^''"  °*^  ''le  tree,  which 
IS  extremely  heavy,  and  of  a  very  dark  color. 


IS  used  m  the  manufacture  of  knob-kerrip<, 
and  simihir  articles,  the  chief  of' whfch  Lre 
the    uuK  les  of   the  feather-headed  sticks 

fSe?^-S^^-f"^--tS 

nam'^e"  of'TCn'^"'"'',''  '^'^'^'^ ''  ^''^'^^  ^Y  the 
name  of   Karroo-dorn,  or  White-thorn    -^ 

generally  found  on  the  banks  of  rr.es  or 

water-courses,  and  is  therefore  a  most  valu- 

ooks^ou't  fo  'Thf^K '^'  ''':f'''^  who  alwiy^s 
looKs  out  tor  the  Karroo-thorn  tree  kuruv 

SSf  Jr  ^Srf'  ?"  '""^  O-k'of'^o    e" 

fid  water  A  '^1'=''''"=  'V'.  ^"«t  ^«  "'^y 
mm  water.      liie  leaves  of  this  tree  ar»> 

extremely  plentiful;  but  they  are  of  so  smTn 
a  size  that  the  tree  affords  but  very  lUtle 
.shade,  an.l  the  effect  of  the  sunbeams  mss- 

mfsfsKhr  "^  ''T?  «^  «^-e  trJeslB 
most  singular.     Several  stems  generallv  risp 

facrth^;"th""fl''"^*'  •'^'"^  "  ^'^  remarLb  e 
fact  that  the  older  trees  can  easily  be  known 

ana  then  fall  downward,  so  that  their  tins 
frnH,*"'    ^"  "™""'''  ^^'h»e  at  the  poLt  of 
fracture  they  are  still  attached  to  tlie  tree 
Insects,  especially  the  wood-devourin^  bee- 
tles, are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  ot  thL 
phenomenon,  as  the  dead  branches  are  S 
Sws.""''  *"   ""'   ^'''-''''''''^  witlThdr 
Everv  branch  and  twig  of  this  tree  is 
covered  with  the  sharp  wlTite  thorns  which 
grow  in  pairs,  a.ul  viry  much    n  length 
averaginggenerally  from  two  to  four  ncEes 

length ,   and  dehciency  in  length  is  more 

t  emTio/r*"^  ^^  ^''^'  thickness!onrof 
uiem  in  some  cases  measuring  nearly  two 
inches  in  circumference.    They^are  whUe  i^ 

wnik'  f  "^  "?  ^'"""^^''  "^«  thickness  of  thel? 
walls  scarcely  exceeding   that  of  a  quill 
Tliey  are  however,  exceedingly  stron-  and 
are  most  formidable  impedinlents  to' anv 
who  encounter  them.    There  is  a  story  of  a 

ic\e  nntil   I   had  seen  tliese   thorns    but 
which  now  seems  perfectly  credible    'The 

ion  had  sprung  at  his  preyf  but  had  slipped 
m  his  spring,  and  fallen  into  a  thorn-bush 
where  he    lay  impaled   among    the   sluain       . 
spikes,  and  so  diecl  from  the  effects  of  hi^ 
many  wounds.     If  the  bush  had  been  com- 
posed of  such  thorns  as  those  w  ich  K 
been  described,  it  would  have  been  a  nu ich 
more  wonderful  thing  for  him  to  have  es^ 
caped  tlian  to  have  perished. 
.    Ihe  danger,  as  well  as  annoyance,  which 
IS  ca^ised   by  these  thorns    nmy  be    mail 
ined  from  an  accident  which  befoll  one  Sf 

t\J^^''^'''''-\   ^'^°  '^»"»'^1  happened 

be  driven  against  an  acacia,  and  some  of 

Si  •"" •'  P'^'trated  its  breast,  of  course 

cou?d  l^r'^''  ^'''  ""■"""'^-  ^^"  ^''"«"  which 
could  be  seen  were  extracted  with  pincers- 
but  several  of  tliem  had  broken  beneaS?  the 
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skin,  and  could  not  be  touched.  These 
caused  so  violent  an  inflammation  that,  after 
waiting  for  twenty-four  hours  in  hopes  of 
saving  its  life,  it  was  found  necessary  to  put 
it  to  death. 

This  thorn  is  very  useftil  for  various  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  its  bark  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  strings  with  which 
the  natives  weave  their  mats  together,  and 
which  they  often  use  in  tying  together  the 
flexible  sticks  which  form  the  framework  of 
their  huts.  From  the  thorns  of  the  tree  the 
young  maidens  form  various.ornaments,  and 
with  these  thorns  they  decorate  their  heads, 
if  they  should  not  be  fortunate  enough  to 
procure  the  quills  of  the  porcupine  for  that 
purpose.  Moreover,  the  dried  wood  makes 
an  excellent  fire,  burning  easily  and  rapidly, 
and  throwing  out  a  brisk  and  glowing, 
tliough  rather  transient  heat. 

Several  of  the  acacias  arc  useful  as  food- 

Eroviders,  the  gum  which  exudes  from  them 
eing  eaten  as  a  regular  article  of  diet.  The 
reader  may  remember  that  the  poor  Damara 
woman,  who  was  left  to  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness, was  supplied  with  gum  as  an  article  of 
food.  Several  of  the  trees  supply  the  gum 
in  very  large  quantities.  Mr.  Iiurchell,  the 
well-known  traveller,  thinks  that  the  gum 
which  exudes  from  these  trees  is  so  clear 
and  good  that  it  might  largely  take  the  place 
of  the  gum-arabic  of  commerce,  and  form  as 
regular  article  of  merchandise  as  the  ivory, 
hides,  and  feathers,  which  form  the  staple  of 
Soutji  African  trade.  "  On  the  branches  of 
these  acacias,  which  have  so  great  a  resem- 
blance to  the  true  acacia  of  the  ancients,  or 
the  tree  which  yields  the  gum-arabic,  as  to 
have  been  once  considered  the  same  species, 
I  frequently  saw  large  lumps  of  very  good 
and  clear  gum. 

"  Wherever  they  had  been  wounded  by 
the  hatchets  of  the  natives,  there  most  com- 
monly the  gum  exuded;  and  by  some  sim- 
ilar operations  it  is  probable  that  the  trees 
might,  without  destroying  them,  be  made 
to  produce  annually  a  large  crop.  And  if  a 
computation  coujd  be  made  of  the  quantity 
that  might  be  obtained  from  those  trees 
only  which  line  the  banks  of  the  Gariep  and 
its  branches,  amounting  to  a  line  of  wood 
(reckoning  both  sides)  of  more  than  two 
thousand  miles,  one  would  feel  inclined  to 
suppose  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
teach  and  encourage  the  natives  to  collect 
it.  This  they  certainly  would  be  ready  to 
do,  if  they  heard  that  tobacco  could  always 
be  obtained  in  exchange.    ■ 

"But  if  to  the  acacias  of  the  river  are 
added  the  myriads  which  crowd  almost 
every  river  in  extra-tropical  Southern  Af- 
rica, or  even  between  the  Cape  and  the 
Giiriep  only,  we  may  feel  satisfied  that  there 
are  trees  enough  to  supply  a  quantity  of  this 
drug  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  Great  Britain.  Of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  Acacia  Capensis  .is  compared 


with  that  of  the^ cacia  vera,  I  have  no  infor- 
mation that  enables  me  to  give  an  opinion; 
but  with  respect  to  the  quality,  I  think  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce  it  to  be  in  no 
way  inferior." 

These  are  fair  representatives  of  the 
8trai"ht-thorned  plant  of  Southern  Africa. 
The  best  example  of  the  hook-thorned  vege- 
tation is  that  which  is  described  by  Bui- 
chell  as  the  Grapple-plant;  but  it  is  better 
known  by  the  expressive  name  of  Hook- 
thorn.  The  scientific  title  of  this  plant  is 
U7icuria  procumbens,  the  former  name  bein; 
given  to  it  on  account  of  the  hooks  witfi 
which  it  is  armed,  and  the  latter  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  grows  along  the  ground. 

When  in  blossom,  this  is  a  singularly 
beautiful  plant,  the  large  flowers  being  of  a 
rich  purple  hue,  and  producing  a  most  lovely 
effect  as  they  spread  themselves  over  the 
ground,  or  hang  in  masses  from  the  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  long,  trailing  branches 
are  furnished  throughout  their  length  with 
sharp  barbed  thorns,  'set  in  pairs.  Unpleas- 
ant as  are  the  branches,  they  become  worse 
when  the  purple  petals  fall  and  the  seed- 
vessels  are  developed.  Then  the  experi- 
enced traveller  dreads  its  presence,  and,  if 
he  can  do  so,  keeps  clear  of  the  ground 
which  is  tenanted  by  such  a  foe.  The  large 
seed-vessels  are  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
sharp  and  very  strong  hooked  thorns.  When 
the  seed  is  ripe,  the  vessel  splits  along  the 
middle,  and  the  two  sides  separate  widely 
from  each  other,  so  that  they  form  an  array 
of  hooks  which  reminds  the  observer  of  the 
complicated  devices  used  by  anglers  in  pike- 
fishing.  The  illustration  ]Sfo.  1  on  page  247, 
represents  a  still  closed  seed-vessel,  and, 
formidable  as  it  looks,  its  powers  are  more 
than  doubled  when  it  is  open  and  dry,  each 
half  being  covered  with  thorns  pointing  in 
opposite  directions.  The  thorns  are  as  sharp 
as  needles,  and  nearly  as  strong  as  if  they 
were  made  of  the  same  material. 

The  reader  may  easily  imagine  the  hor- 
rors of  a  bush  which  is  beset  with  such 
weapons.  No  one  who  wears  clothes  ha3 
a  chance  of  escape  from  them.  If  only  one 
hooked  thorn  catches  but  his  coat-sleeve,  he 
is  a  prisoner  at  once.  The  first  movement 
bends  the  long,  slender  branches,  and  hook 
after  hook  fixes  its  point  upon  him.  Strug- 
gling only  trebles  the  number  of  his  thorncd 
enemies,  and  the  only  mode  by  which  he 
can  free  himself  is  to  "  wait-a-bit,"  cut  oti' 
the  clinging  seed-vessels,  and,  Avlien  he  is 
clear  of  the  bush,  remove  them  one  by  one. 
This  terrible  plant  was  most  fatal  to  the 
English  soldiers  in  the  last  Kaffir  wars,  the 
unwieldy  accoutrements  and  loose  clothing 
of  the  soldier  being  seized  by  the  thorns, 
and  holding  the  unfortunate  man  fast,  while 
the  naked  Kaffir  could  glide  among  the 
thorns  unharmed,  and  deliver  his  assagai 
with  impunity.  If  the  reader  would  like" to 
form  an  idea  of  the  power  of  these  thorns, 
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he  can  do  so  by  thrusting  his  arm  into  the 
middle  of  a  thich  rose-Bush,  and  raentaHy 
multiplymg  the  number  of  thorns  by  a  E 
dred,  and  their  size  by  fifty.  In  shape  the 
thorns  have  a  singiUar  resemblance  to  the 
ore-c  avvs  of  the  lion,  and  they  certainly 
dom      ^"^°™^*^'  ^^^  scarcely  less  etBca- 

There  is  one  of  the  acacia  tribe  (Acacia 
dehnens)  which  is  nearly  as  bad  in  its  way 
as  the  grapple-plant.    In  Burchell's  "  Trav- 


ns 


the^titl"^''?  i^'  known  to  the  colonists  bv 

thorn      "Thff''*"'r^S'^»';  or  Wait-a-blt 

flvP    fr,./  l^%  ^""""^^^^  '•^'■"^«  ^^'•e   "bout 

to  mP  h,^  w^n~u^    P'''''*   •!"'*«   unknown 

S^oule  «n     •''''?u''°  *°  **^«  Klaarwater 

people  ...  and  is  the  same  thorny  bush 

Sh'h^f"   »l«o   much   annoyance    the 
night  before,  where  it  waa  above  ieven  feet 

„'.'/  y.s  preparing  to  cut  some  specimens 
of  It  which  the  Hottentots  observinnaTned 

rshoui7b7  rf '^  r  ''"^'"^ ««'  °^h™se 

brinX?     Tn  ^''^'''''^y  caug?it  fast  in    its 
branches.    In  consequence  of  this  advice  I 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution     b^t 
with  all  my  care,  a  small  twig  got  hold  of 
one  sleeve.    While  thinking  to  Len"  a<.e  it 
quietly  with  the  other  handTboth  armsVere 
seized  by  these  rapacious  thorns;  and  the 
more  I  tried  to  extricate  myself,  the  more 
entangled  I  became;  till  at  fast  it  seizeH? 
hat  also  and  convinced  me  that  there  iras 
no  possibility  for  me  to  free  myself  but  bv 
main  force  and  at  the   expense  of  teariS 

helnLttwn'Af  ^  "^'"^^"'^  ^'-^""^  o"t  fo? 
iielp,  and  two  of  my  men  came  and  released 

me  by  cutting  off  the  branches  by  wSi  I 
was  held.  In  revenge  for  the  ill-treatment 
I  de  ermined  to  give  to  the  tree  a  name 
which  should  serve  to  caution  future  tr^! 
ellers  against  allowing  themselves  to  ven- 
ture within  Its  clutches."  The  monitorv 
t^oflr'"'^  '^""^''^'^  ^^«  been  made  il 

Besides  these  plants,  there  is  one  which 

remSl''"^  "^"^'«°'  "'^  'account  ^fS 
remaikable  conformation.  This  is  the  Three- 
thorn,  a  spec.es  of  Bliiyozim,  which  is  very 
common  in  parts  of  Southern  Africa.  It 'I 
a  low  s  nub  somewhere  about  three  or  four 
feet  in  height,  and  its  branches  diWdrvery 

SetlS:."!''  '^r''^  ^^^^°S  '*  --^  quaint  an^ 
mmvtnhi  "^"^^^  ''"'P'^"*-  There  is  another 
lemaikable  species,  called    the  Haak-een- 

r  n",  r?  %l.  <-      "^  '''"'  /•^'■y  curiously  ar- 

h?.  fi  •    ,     ,'raveller  contrives  to  be  cauo-ht 

y  this  hook,  and  tries  to  pull  himself  awav 

S  H.fM^'"  upon.himLlf  apafr  of  S 

«Ef  as  nSe's!""  ''''''''  '°  ^^"^^th,  and  1^ 

Wnch  besot  the  traveller  is  very  greaFin-i 


fnt^  fi,  '■  F^^^  ingeniously  divides  them 
nto  three  classes,  namely,  those  which  tear 
the  flesh,  those  which  tear  the  clothes,  and 

byZThX'e^^'"''-'"^^  '^'"^'^^  ^^^°« 
««T/!.l  ""^^^^f  ™ay  remember  that  the 
H«n  1  ^rS?^  ^'^  occasionally  been  men- 
tioned. This  same  tree  with  the  unsavory 
name  seems  to  have  been  rather  neglected. 
It  we  may  believe  the  account  written  by 
i^e  VaiUant  nearly  a  century  ago.  He  re- 
marks of  this  tree,  that  it  grows  plentifully 
m  several  parts  of  Southern  Africa,  and  is 

nnt?  -I'^r^.u'^'??^  ^^y^  w^^'i'=e  it  is  trans- 
ported to  the  Cape,  and  there  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  i*urniture.  The  tree  is  a 
very  slow-growing  one,  and,  like  such  trees, 

^h^^'  K^*^  5-  ^.  ^'^^7  ^ard  texture 
When  freshly  cut  it  is  pale,  but  after  the 
lapse  of  time  it  gradually  darkens  into  a 
rich  chestnut  varied  with  black.  Like  the 
iiard  woods,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high 
polish,  and  possesses  besides  the  invaluable 
projjerty  of  being  free  from  worms,  which 
seem  to  perceive  even  in  the  dried  wood  the 
unpleasant  odor  which  distinguishes  it  when 
green.  In  general  look  and  mode  of  growth 
this  tree  much  resembles  the  oak  of  our 
own  country. 

When  a    traveller  first  enters  a  South 
Airican  torest,  he  is  rather  surprised  by  two 
circumstances;  the  first  being  that  the  trees 
do  not  surpass  in  size  those  which  grace  an 
ordinary  English  copse,  and  that  in  many 
cases  they  are  far  inferior  both  in  size  and 
beauty.     The  next  point  that  strikes  his 
attention  is,  the  vast  number  of  creepers 
which  spread  their  slender  branches  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  which,  in  some  instances, 
T.?^^^  *^^1  supporting  tree  so  completely 
that  they  wholly  hide  it  from  view.    They 
have  the  faculty  of  running  up  the  trunks 
ot  trees,  pushing  their  branches  to  the  very 
extremity  of  the  boughs,  and  then  letting 
drop  their  slender  filaments,  that  are  caught 
by  lower  boughs  and  hang  in  festoons  from 
tliem.    At  first  the  filaments  are  scarcely 
stronger  than  packthread,  but  by  degrees 
they  become  thicker  and  thicker,  until  they 
are  as  large  as  a  man's  arm.    These  creepers 
multiply  m  such  profusion  that  they  become 
m  many  places   the  chief  features  of  the 
scenery,  all  the  trees  being  bound  together 
by  the  festoons  of  creepers  which  hang  from 
branch  to  branch.  " 

The  Dutch  settlers  call  them  by  the  name 
ot  IJayians-tow,  or  Baboon-ropes,  because 
the  baboons  and  monkeys  clamber  by  means 
ot  them  to  the  extremites  of  the  branches 
where  the  fruit  grows.  The  scientific  name 
tor  the  plant  is  Cynanchum  oUiisifoliwn. 
liiG  natives,  ever  watchful  for  their  own 
interests  make  great  use  of  these  creepers, 
and  the  Kaffirs  use  them  largely  in  lashin* 
together  the  various  portions  of  their  hut^ 
Au  '^  ^^^  B:tvi;Uis-tow  is  only  fbuml 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  where  the 
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young  filaments  shoot  out  When  ripe  it  is 
something  like  a  cherry,  and  is  of"  a  bright 
crimson  color.  It  goes  by  the  popular  name 
of  "  wild  grape,"  and  is  much  liked  by  mon- 
keys, birds,  and  men.  Trom  the  fruit  a  kind 
of  spirit  is  distilled,  and  a  very  good  pre- 
seiive  can  be  made  from  it. 

These  baboon-ropes  are  not  the  only  para- 
sitic growtlis  upon  trees.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  there  is  a  kind  of  long,  fibrous 
moss  which  grows  upon  the  trees,  and  is 
often  in  such  profusion  that  it  completely 
covers  them,  hiding  not  only  the  trunk  and 
branches,  but  even  the  twigs  and  leafage. 
This  mossy  growth  extends  to  a  considerable 
length,  in  some  cases  attaining  as  much  as 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  It  is  yellow  in  color, 
and  when  short  is  very  soft  and  fine,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  for  most  of  the  purposes  to 
which  cotton  or  tow  are  applied.  But, 
when  it  reaches  the  length  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  it  becomes  hard  and  wiry,  and  is  com- 
paratively useless.    I  have  now  before  me  a 


quantity  of  this  tow-like  lichen,  which  had 
been  used  in  jiacking  a  large  box  full  of 
Kaffir  weapons  and  implements.  There  is  a 
tree  which  furnishes  a  very  useful  timber, 
called  from  its  color,  "  Geele-hout,"  a  yellow 
wood.  This  tree  is  a  species  of  Texus,  but 
there  are  at  least  two  species  which  produce 
the  wood.  The  timber  is  much  used  tor 
beams,  planks,  and  building  purposes  gen- 
erally. 

Many  travellers  have  thought  that  these 
and  several  other  trees  would  form  valuable 
articles  of  merchandise,  and  that  they  might 
be  profitably  imported  to  Europe.  That 
they  aftbrd  really  valuable  woods,  and  that 
some  of  them  would  be  extremely  useful  in 
delicate  and  fancy  work,  is  indisputable.  The 
only  difficulty  is,  that  to  cut  and  transport 
them  at  present  involves  so  much  expense 
that  tlie  arrangement  would  hardly  be  suffi- 
ciently profitable  for  the  investment  of  so 
much  capital. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  HOTTENTOT  RACES. 

WOMEN-POBTBAIT-TAKIN-O  WITH  A  SEXTANT  o.T'^^"  FORMATION  OF  HOTTENTOT 
OP  THE  HOTTENTOTS-DnKSSOKTlrr.-wr;rn'''  '""  "AIB-OENEIU.  C„A«ACTE^ 
8HELL8  USED  AS  AN  OUNAMENT- A  CUHIOUS  J^O^^J  ^''^  ORNAMENTS  -  OSTRICH  EGG 

OK  THE  Sn,I.O,  ANn  THE  MODE  IN  WhTc^,  'TTpRO^nr'^'  ^""^^' ^'^'^  B^CHU  -  KATCBB 
PREPARING    8K.NS_THE    TANNINO-VaT- ,  OPE  MAKmn  '^   ''''  ™^    BtrcHU-MODE   OK 

THEIR  MANUFACTURE -THE  HOTTENTOT  SPOOV    T^  '"'''    ^""^    JAR8-„,i,E    ROPES    AND 

TOT  ARCHITECTURE-SIMPLE  hS  OP  AVO™  ™,v^  ^^-^AP- MAT-MAKING -HOTXEN- 
-TUJ5  DIGGING-STICK.  AVOIDING  VERMIN-NOMAD  HABITS  OF  THE  IIOTIENIOTS 


Before  proceedins:  with  the  general  vlenr 


will  be  necessary  to  give  a  few  pa-es 
tlw  remarkable  race Avhieh  lias  lived  for  so 
long  ,u  cose  contact  with  the  iS^rnKw 

Ss;^b^sS!^^s^il 

poweiful  nation.    This^naUon,  now  Inovv 
collectively  under  the   name  of  Hottento 
was  at    hat  time  the  owner  and  master  of 
the  land,  of  which  it  had  held  nSssion 

hoK,r"\'?^'"  P^"°''-    WhetCor  no? 
the  Hottentots  were  the  aborLnnil  inb^h 

M-'u  f  «°""'«rn  Africa,  is  .'athe;    o ub  I 
Sn,    'i-*'\P''°''''^^"i'^->''«'  t'lat  they  came 

se^oswereaJteSSSSSS^- 
ileans  '     ^^'*''  «upplanted  by  the  Euro: 


often  the  case,  it  seems  to  have  <rrown 
stronger  ,n  each  generation,  so  that  the 
•semi-civilized  Hottentot  of  the  prcSdav 
t  ongh  speaking  the  European  Ian"  uSe' 
and  wearing  European  clothing,  liates  tlie 
Ka  hrs  as  cordially  as  did  his  wiTd  ancestors 
and  cannot  even  mention  their  nCevUh' 
out  pi^ixing  some  opprobrious  ^t 

In  consequence  of  this  feelino',  the  Hot- 
tentot is  an  invaluable  cow-hen?' in  a  iS 
where  Kaffirs  are  professiona  cow-ste.lers 

almost  by  intuition,  and  even  on  a  dark 

can  hardly  be  seen,  he  will  discover  the 
thief,  work  his  stealthy  way  toward  him 
and  kill  him  noiselessl/witli  a  sin^  c  blow 
In  the  late  South  African  war,  the  Hoten: 
tots  became  raosf  useful  allies     They  were 
docile,  easiy  disciplined,  and  were  simnlv 
nvaluable  in  bush-flghting,  where  the  E  5 
lish  soldier,  with  alfhis  apparatus  of  S 
and  accoutrements,  was  utterlv  useless     ^ 
n  IS  rather  a  remarkable  "fact  that    in 
every  country  into  which  the  Eiiglis     have 
X'\f  l^'%\'  •'^^•'»«-."^«  natives  have  become 
the  best  allies  against  their  own  couitT- 
nien    and  have  rendered  services  without 
which  the  English  eould  scarcely  have    et 
their  footing.     No  one  can  track  u,  and  cln- 
ture  the  Austral  inn  nnf:,-„  ..,-1,^,  i''"Vi^'?P 
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all  events  inhabit  the  same  land,  though  they 
may  not  happen  to  belong  to  the  same  race. 
The  natives  of  China  gave  them  great  as- 
HisUinco  in  tlie  late  Chinese  war,  and  the 
services  which  were  rendered  them  by 
native  forces  during  the  great  Indian  mutiny 
can  ha*  (lly  be  overrated. 

However  much  the  Hottentot  may  dislike 
the  Kaffir,  the  feeling  of  antagonism  is 
reciprocal,  and  the  vindictive  hatred  borne 
by  the  defeated  race  toward  their  conquerors 
is  scarcely  less  intense  than  '^he  contemptu- 
ous repugnance  felt  by  the  victors  toward 
the  vanquished. 

Neither  in  color  nor  general  aspect  do  the 
Hottentots  resemble  the  dark  races  around 
them.  Their  complexion  is  sallow,  and 
much  like  that  of  a  very  dark  person  Butter- 
ing from  jaundice.  Indeed,  the  complexion 
of  the  Hottentots  much  resembles  that  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  general  similitude  between 
tlie  two  nations  is  very  remarkable.  (See 
pa^e  224.)  One  of  my  friends  who  lived  long 
ni  South  Africa  had  a  driver  who  dressed  like 
a  Hottentot,  and  who,  to  all  appearance,  was  a 
Hottentot.  One  day,  however,  he  astonished 
his  master  bv  declaring  himself  a  Chinese, 
and  proving  the  assertion  by  removing  his  hat 
and  showing  the  long  pig-tail  twisted  round 
his  head.  lie  was,  in  fact,  a  Chinese  Coolie, 
who  had  been  imported  into  Southern  Africa, 
and  who,  after  the  fashion  of  his  i)eople,  had 
accommotlated  himself  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  those  among  whom  he  lived. 
Mr.  Moffatt,  the  missionary  author,  mentions 
that  he  saw  two  Chinese  children,  whom  he 
would  have  taken  for  Hottentots  liad  he  not 
been  informed  of  their  true  character. 

The  existence  of  this  light-colored  race  in 
such  a  locality  affords  a  good  proof  that 
complexion  is  not  entirely  caused  by  the 
sun.  There  is  a  very  popular  idea  that  the 
hot  sun  of  tropical  countries  produces  the 
black  color  of  the  negro  and  other  races,  and 
that  a  low  temperature  bleaches  the  skin. 
Yet  we  have  the  Hottentots  and  their  kin- 
dred tribes  exhibiting  pale  skins  in  a  coun- 
try close  to  the  tropics,  while  the  Esquimaux, 
who  live  amid  eternal  ice,  are  often  so  dark 
that  they  might  almost  be  mistaken  for 
negroes,  but  for  the  conformation  of  their 
faces  and  the  length  of  their  hair. 

The  shape  of  the  Hottentot  face  is  very 
peculiar,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  any 
engravings  which  illustrate  scenes  in  Hot- 
tentot life.  The  cheek-bones  project  sharply 
from  the  face,  and  the  long  chin  is  narrow 
and  pointed.  Tliese  characteristics  are  not 
so  visible  in  youth,  but  seem  to  grow 
stronger  with  age.  Indeed,  an  old  Hotten- 
tot, whether  man  or  woman,  seems  to  have 
scarcely  any  real  face,  but  to  be  furnished 
with  a  mere  skin  drawn  tightly  over  the 
skull. 

What  were  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Hottentots  before  they  were  dispossessed 
by  the  Kaffirs,  or  deteriorated  by  contact 


with  bad  specimens  of  European  civilization, 
is  extremely  difficult  to  say,  as  no  trust- 
worthy historian  of  their  domestic  economy 
has  lived  among  them.  Kolben,  whose 
book  of  travels  has  long  been  accepted  as 
giving  a  true  account  of  the  Hottentot,  is 
now  known  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  belief, 
insomuch  as  his  information  is  second-hand, 
and  those  from  whom  he  obtained  it  have 
evidently  amused  themselves  by  imposing 
upon  his  credulity. 

As  this  work  treats  only  of  the  normal 
habits  and  customs  of  the'  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
modifications  of  civilization,  the  account  of 
the  Hottentot  will  be  necessarily  brief. 

In  shape  the  Hottentots  alter  strangely 
according  to  their  age.  When  children,  they 
are  not  at  all  agreeable  objects  —  at  least,  to 
an  unaccustomed  eye,  being  thin  in  the 
limbs,  with  an  oddly  projecting  stonyich, 
and  a  corresponding  fall  in  "the  back.  If  tol- 
erably well  fed,  they  lose  this  strange  shape 
when  they  approach  the  period  of  youth, 
and  as  young  men  and  girls  are  almost 
models  of  perfection  in  form,  though  their 
faces  are  not  entitled  to  as  much  praise. 
But  they  do  not  retain  this  beauty  of  form 
for  any  long  period,  some  few  yeai's  gener- 
ally comprehending  its  beginning  and  its 
end.  "  In  five  or  six  ye.ars  after  their  ar- 
rival at  womanhood,"  writes  Burchell,  "  tlie 
fresh  plumpness  of  youth  has  already  given 
way  to  the  wrinkles  of  age;  and,  unless  we 
viewed  them  with  the  eye  of  commiseration 
and  philanthropy,  we  should  be  inclined  to 

Eronounce  them  the  most  disgusting  of 
uman  beings."  Their  early,  and,  it  may 
be  said,  premature  symptoms  of  age,  may 
perhaps,  with  much  probability,  be  ascribed 
to  a  hard  life,  an  uncertain  and  irregular 
supply  of  food,  exposure  to  every  inclemency 
of  weather,  and  a  want  of  cleanliness,  which 
increases  with  years.  These,  rather  than 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  are  the  causes  of 
this  quick  fading  and  decay  of  the  bloom 
and  grace  of  youth. 

The  appearance  of  an  ordinary  Hottentot 
woman  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
illustration  No.  2,  opposite,  taken  from  a 
sketch  by  the  author  whose  words  have  just 
been  quoted.  The  subject  of  the  drawing 
looks  as  if  she  were  sixty  years  old  at  the 
very  least,  though,  on  account  of  the  early  de- 
terioration of  form,  she  might  be  of  any  ago 
from  twenty-seven  upward.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  so  short  a  perioil 
would  change  the  graceful  form  of  the 
Hottentot  girl,  as  shown  on  the  same  page, 
into  the  withered  and  wrinkled  ha^  who  is 
here  depicted,  but  such  is  really  tlie  case, 
and  the  strangest  part  is,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  tell  whether  a  woman  is  thirty 
or  sixty  years  of  age  by  her  looks  alone. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  point  in  the 
Hottentot  women  is  the  singular  modifica- 
tion of  form  to  ■which  they  are  often,  though 
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not  iiniversnlly,  Bubjrct-a  development  of 
whuh  tlK,  cefebratcl  " IIottent.,t' Ve mm " 
a«..n  e.l  a.,  exoellent  example.  A  very 
am.,HlnK  (leHeripti,,,,  of  one  of  thoHo  women 
«  Kiven  by  Mr.  G.Uton,  iu  hl8  well-k.  o  vn 
work  on  Hoiitbern  Africii:  —  *"»wn 

"  Mr.  IIulm'B  bouMeboId  was  larire.    Tbere 
was  an  mternretor  and  a  mib-iulerpreter 

well  br:!.":::. '"■^'  "^"^  f  ■""«'  -^i^^ 

well-leliayed,  and  nbowing  to  great  advan- 
tage the  influenee  of  thefr  nnmter.    i'heie 
Horvant8  were  ehiudy  Ilottcuitots,  who  bad 
migrate,    with   Mr.  flabn  from  hot  eVt  t 
I"''-l,  ">'d,  like  him,  bad  pieked  up  t   o  Im 
guage  of   he  Damanw.    fho  nub-i  .terprS,- 

a  Hottentot  m  figure,  but  iu  that  reHoect  a 

ag  1.  Ht  at  her  development,  and  made  in- 
quiries upon  that  delicate  point  aH  •  a  I 
dared  among  my  misHionary  friendn.  The 
result  iH,  that  I  believe  Mrs  Petrus  fn  . 
the  lady  who  ranks  second  amo.ralt 
Hottentots  for  the  beautiful  outPnie  that 
her  back  affords,  J,)„ker's  wife  ranki„,  a« 
the  f^rst;  the  latter,  however,  was  Xhth 
S''  '^"  ^"-  ^'"''"''  '''^  in  full  eSon. 
"  I  profess  to  bo  a  scientific  man,  and  was 

^:^nfir£:V"  "'''}'"  ---'rate  mea- 
i-rt!     .1     •°',"*^^   shape;   but  there  was  a 
dimeulym  doing  this.  'l  ,|i,l  not  know  a 
word  of  IIottent..t,  and  could  never,   here- 
fore,  explain  to  the  lady  what  the  otiectof 
my  foot-rule  couhl  be;  and  I  really -"daJed 
lot  ask  my  worthy  missionary  host  to  Er 
pret  for  mo.    I  therefore  felt  iu  a  dlle  nun 
as  I  ga.ed  at  her  form,  that  gift  of  boun 
teous  nature  to  this  favored  race  which  m, 
man  ua-maker,  with  all  herSoUne  and 
S'\r'' ','?  ^l^^^ri^o  than  humWy  i*^^! 
Sin-nl*'  °''J*'f  °^  '"^  admiration  stool 

vixh  fn^  h„  1  ■  *'!"  'compass,  as  ladies  who 
V  ibh  to  be  admired  usually  do.  Of  a  sudd..n 
my  eye  fell  upon  my  sextant;  the  Sh" 
thouirht  stnif'k  mp    n,i,i  t  (.„„i'.  _   ^  ".^'o''^. 


thought  struck  me,  and  I  took  a  series" of 
observations  upon  her  figure  in  every  dh^c 
tion,  up  and  down,  crossways,  dia-onaHv 
and  so  forth,  and  I  registered  them  care- 
fully upon  an  outline  drawing  for  fear  of 
any  nuslake.     This  being  done,  I  bo[dlv 
pulled  out  my  measuring  tape,  'and  nea 
sined  the  distance  from  where  I  was  to  the 
P  ace  w'here  she  stood,  and,  havino-  tb  « 
Ob  amod  both  base   and  angles,  I  |or"ed 
mit  _  the  result  by  trigonometry'  and  Toga- 

ci  ''i'"''  ,.,''emarkable  protuberance  which 
sliakes  like  jellv  at  every  movement  Tlhe 
body,  IS  not  soflt  as  migllt  bo  imSed  but 

S^e^  ";"L^^  ^'^t'^'  wbcT'i^^theJ 
.iinnc  uie  middle  size,  tells  us  that  be  h.ns 

VoST  ''"'^  "'.'°"  ''  ^'^'»«»t  being  8  p! 
po  ted  .by  any  other  part  of  the  person 

opmeut  is  Steatopyga.    It  does  not  cause 


the  least  Inconvenience,  and  the  women  find 
•  t  rather  <,onvenient  as'  aflbrdin Ja  s  mn ort 
whenever  they  wish  to  carry  an  h.f  t,Tt'^    ' 
Another  peculiarity  in  this  curio  s  -ace  i« 
he  maimer  in  wbi.d,  the  hair  grows  ,n  the 
l«e>ul.    J  ,ke  that  of  the  negroes  it  is  1  ,o'f 
cnsp,  and  woolly,  but  it  jK.ssesses  th  fpXl' 
iarity  of  not  covering  t/.o  entire  head    Imt 
growing   in   little  j„?tche.s,   each  Zut    S 
large  as  a  pea.    fhc.e  patches  are    n.i?^ 
<li«tme  ,  and  i„  many  instances  are  smtered 
so  spanngly  over  the  head,  that  the  skin  can 
'0   plainly  seen   between' them.     IV  hZ 
this  odd  growth  of  the  hair  affords  a  rea 
son  for  the  universal  custom  of  wealing/  a' 
cap,  and  of  covering  the  head  thrckly  with 
urease  and  mineral  powder.    The  or^aii  il 
nannors  and    customs  of  the  Ilotten  oti 
have    entirely    vanished,    and,  unlike    the 
horcer  and  nobler  Kaff,;  tribes,    1  iy  have 
merged  their  own  Individuality  in  tha    of 
Uie  white  settlers.    They  always  "h-ess  in 
European  apparel,  but  it  lias  bLn  noticed 

X>^T  TZ  '"^^«  ''^'='»  ">  the  country 
that  the  Hottentot,  though  fully  clothed' 

Kaffir 'whoT'"'''  '"  'H)l ''aranJif  thlvTt  fe' 
KafMr,  who  wears  sonrcely  any  clothinff  at 
all.    In  this  point  seems  to  bo  one  ofVe 

^Toltrl.'  ^.''^'''^  '^'  Ilottento? 
ami  other  races.    It  is  quite  true  that  La 

Vaillant  and  travellers  antecedent  tohbn 

have  written  of  the  Hottentots  in  the  iS 

ever^r  r  m'  ?""»^»*!"g  \^  them  alS 
L  ..L  *"  ".'"^  nneivilized  man  is  likely 
to  possess,  and  jiraising  them  for  the  ah 

humanUy'.""^  "'"  '^'  <l-gric"o  cfvm.tl" 
Now,  the  fact  is,  that  Le  Vaillant  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  exceptional  abilities  in  the 
management  of  inferiors,  and  tha    he  nos! 
.sesse(l  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  characte; 
that  18  very  seldom  to  be  found.     Conse^ 
quently  the  men  who  were  submis8ive,dodle 
and  afiectionate  under  his  firm,  yet  dcter- 
m.ued  sway,  might  have  been  captious JUe 
inl^  '"subordinate  under  a  less   judic  ous 
oacer     They  looked  upon  him  as-'a  bdng 
bv  the  L'.T- '"'■  *°  "''^'"^el vos,  untouchec! 
by  the    mpulsive  and  unreasoning  motives 
by  which  these  children  of  nature  ^Je  led 
and  in  consequence  yielded  to  the  subtle 
and  all-powerful  influence  which  a  hHier 
nature  exercises  over  a  lower.  " 

I  he  Hottentots  with  whom  our  author 
came  in  contact  were  free  from  the  manT 
vices  which  degrade  the  Hottento  of^the 
present  day,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
mnocent  simply  because  they  were  ignorant 
Those  of  he  present  time  have  lost  all  hdr 
f""«»t  «™Pl\city,  and  have  contrivelto 

me  advent  of  the  white  men  enabled  them 
to  indulge,  without  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving  their  intellectual  or  socidTondl 

iJl'^T'^^^  now  endeavor  to  see  the  Hotten- 
tot  as  he  used  to  be  before  he  was  conquered 
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by  the  Kafflm,  nnd  reduced  to  sorvitudt)  by 
Hut  Kuropi'iiu  coIoiiIhIh. 

Tlic  K'^nt'i'd  iipiuianiruo  of  thti  irotloiifot 
ni:i}  !)(•  Mi'i'ii  by  ri't'crciuu;  In  tbi-  illiiMtiation 
Nti.  U,  (»|i|i()Hilo,  vvhicb  ivproMoiitti  a  young 
niiiu  iiimuMl  KlaiiH,  who  wiw  Ibo  tUvorito 
utU'Uiliiiit  of  lid  Viiilliuit,  and  of  wh(»in  thi' 
tnivrllor  Hju'akH  iii  tbu  biglioHt  torruH.  He 
liiis,  thcrutorii,  bueu  Ht-loeted  aH  a  favomblo 
Hpt'iiiiii'U  of  lii«  nation.  The  reader  will 
uiulir>taud  that  in  tlu?  following  neeounl  of 
the  l[r)llcnt,ot  tiilii'M,  they  are  dcHcribed  an 
they  used  to  be,  and  not  uh  they  are  at  the 
present  day. 

The  ordinary  dross  of  a  Hottentot  man 
can  be  tolerubly  imagined  from  the  portrait 
of  Khias.  Over  his  shoulder  is  tiirown  a 
large  mantle,  or  kaross,  madi?  of  eow-iiide 
tanned  and  softened,  and  worn  with  the  fur 
inward.  This  mantle  is  most  in  fashion, 
and  when  engaged  in  his  ordinary  oecupa- 
tions  the.  lloUentot  throws  it  otf,  so  as  to  be 
uneneumbei'ed.  Around  his  waist  are  a 
number  of  leathern  thongs,  mingled  with 
Btrings  of  beads  and  other  ornaments,  and 
to  one  of  these  thongs  are  fastened  two 
m)rons,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind 
That  one  in  front  is  ealled  the  "jackal,"  be- 
cause it  is  generally  made  of  a  piece  of  Jackal 
skin  or  similar  fur.  The  second  apron,  if  it 
may  be  so  named,  is  not  universally  worn, 
though  a  Hottentot  of  taste  does  not  consider 
himself  dressed  witliout  it.  It  is  simply  a 
Iriimgular  flap  of  leather,  barely  a  foot  in 
length,  two  inches  in  wiilth  at  the  top,  where 
it  Joins  the  girdle,  and  widening  to  four 
inches  at  the  bottom.  This  curious  apjiend- 
age  is  ornamented  with  bits  of  metal,  steel, 
beads,  and  other  decorations,  and  the  owner 
seems  to  take  a  j^reat  pride  in  this  odd  arti- 
cle of  dress.  Ot  course  it  is  not  of  the  lesust 
use,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  tails  of  a 
modern  dress-coat,  or  the  bag  attached  to 
the  collar  of  a  court  suit. 

Some  families  among  the  Hottentots  vary 
the  sliape  of  the  ".staart-rheim,"  as  the 
Dutcli  colonists  call  it,  and  nuike  it  of  dif- 
ferent forms.  Some  have  it  square,  and 
others  circular  or  oblong,  while  some,  who 
are-  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
genuity, make  it  into  the  form  of  a  crescent 
or  a  cross.  This  article  of  dress  still  sur- 
vives among  sonui  of  the  African  tribes,  as 
will  be  seen  on  a  future  page. 

Round  the  ankles  are  fastened  thongs  of 
hide.  These  articles  gave  rise  to  the  absurd 
statement  that  Hottentots  wore  the  intes- 
tines of  animals  until  they  became  softened 
by  putridity,  and  then  ate  them,  carefully 
keeping  up  the  supply  by  adding  fresh 
thongs  in  the  ])lace  of  those  which  were 
eaten.  The  real  fact  is,  that  these!  leatliern 
bands  act  as  a  defence  against  the  thorns 
among  which  the  Hottentots  have  to  walk, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  are  used  by  both 
sexes.  It  is  true  that,  m  some  cases,  the 
wearers  have  been  reduced  to  such  a  state 


of  starvation  that  thc^y  have  been  obliged  to 
cat  the  hide  circlets  from  their  limbs,  and 
eat  them  with  the  aid  of  what  rude  cooking 
could  be  extemp<iri/ed.  ISut  it  will  be 
remarked  that  tint  Kalllr  soldiers  have  l)ei'n 
redneed  to  I'ut  their  shicUls  and  the  htalbern 
thongs  which  bound  the  assagai-heads  to 
the  shaft,  and  no  one  would  therefrom  inter 
that  the  Kallirs  made  their  shields  an  urdi- 
narv  article  of  diet. 

'I*he  feet  arc  protected  from  sharp  stones 
and  thorns  by  a  simjjle  kind  of  shoe,  or  san- 
dal, which  is  little  more  than  a  pieee  of  stout 
leather,  larger  than  the  side  of  the  foot,  and 
tied  on  by  thongs.  The  feet  of  the  card- 
players,  on  page  -JUT,  show  this  sniidal.  It  is 
not  worn,  however,  when  the  Hottentot 
is  engaged  in  his  ordinary  vocations,  and  is 
only  employed  when  he  is  on  a  Journey,  and 
the  ground  which  he  has  to  traverse  is 
exceptionally  rough  and  thorny.  These  san- 
dals are  in  use  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  Southern  Africa,  and  the  best  are  made 
by  the  iJachai)ins,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  13echu- 
anas. 

The  dress  of  the  women  Is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  men,  although  it  is  more 
complicated,  and  there  is  more  of  it.«  As  is 
the  ease  with  the  Katlir,  the  children  of  both 
sexes  wear  no  clothing  at  all  until  they  are 
eight  or  nin(!  years  old,  and  then  the  girls 
assunu'  tlu!  little  leathern  apron  called  the 
"  makkilbi."  This  portion  of  dress  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  is  worn  by  the 
Katlir  girls,  and  is  simply  a  Hat  piece  of 
leather  cut  into  thin  strips.  The  thongs 
are  generally  longer  than  those  worn  by  the 
Katlir,  and  sometimes  reach  nearly  to  the 
knee.  Over  this  is  sometimes,  but  not  uni- 
versally, worn  a  second  apron  of  skin,  orna- 
mented with  beads,  bits  of  -shining  metal, 
and  similar  decorations.  The  beads  are 
arranged  in  patterns,  an  idea  of  which 
can  be  gained  from  the  illustration  No.  1, 
page  '2l!»,  which  rc])resents  a  Gonaqua  Hot- 
tentot girl,  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Tlii;; 
girl  was  a  special  favorite  of  Le  Vaillanfs, 
and  certainly  seems  from  his  account  to  have 
been  a  singularly  favorable  instance  of  un- 
soi)hi8ticated  human  nature.  The  attitude 
in  which  she  is  denicted  is  a  very  character- 
istic one,  being  that  which  the  Hottentot 
girls  are  in  the  hal)it  of  assuming.  It  is 
remarkable,  by  the  way,  that  the  pleasing 
liveliness  for  which  the  Hottentot  youth 
are  notable  dejiarts  together  with  youth, 
the  demeanor  of  the  men  and  women  being 
sedate  and  almost  gloomy. 

Arouiul  the  loins  is  fastened  a  mucli 
larger  ajiron  without  any  decoration.  Tliis 
is  of  variable  size  and  shape,  but  the  usu;tl 
form  is  that  which  is  shown  in  the  ilhi8trii- 
tion.  Its  name  is  "musesi,"  and,  like  tlu; 
'■  staart-rheim  "  of  the  men,  is  not  thought 
to  be  a  necessary  article  of  clothing,  being 
put  on  more  for  ceremony  than  ifor  use. 
This  apron  is  also  variable  iu  size,  soiuc- 
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times  being  so  long  as  nearly  to  touch  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  barely  reaching  to 
the  knco.    The  Dutch  settlers  called  these 


m 


aprons  the  "  fore-kaross,"  and  "  hind-kaross  " 
words  which  sufflciently  explain  themselves, 
ilie  leatlier  thongs  which  encircle  the  lee 
are  mostly  ornamented  with  wire  twisted 
round  them,  and  sometimes  a  woman  will 
Avcar  on  her  legs  one  or  two  rings  entirely 
composed  of  wire.    Sometimes  there  are  so 
many  of  these  rings  that  the  leg  is  covered 
with  them  as  high  as  the  knee,  while  in  a 
tew  instances  four  or  five  rings  are  even 
worn  above    the    knee,  and  must   be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  the  wearer.    Beads 
ot  various  colors  are  also  worn  profusely 
sometimes  strung    together    on  wire,  aiid 
hung    round  the  neck,  waist,  wrists,  and 
ankles,  and  sometimes  sewed  upon  diflerent 
articles  of  apparel. 

Before  beads  were  introduced  from  Eu- 
rope, the  natives  had  a  very  ingenious 
method  of  making  ornaments,  and,  even 
attei  the  introduction  of  beads,  the  native 
ornament  was  much  prized.  It  was  made 
by  laboriously  cutting  ostrich  shells  into 
tliiii  circular  disks,  varying  in  size  from  tlie 
sixth  of  an  inch  to  nearly  half  an  incli  in 
diameter,  and  pierced  through  the  middle. 
Many  hundreds  of  these  disks  are  closely 
strung  together,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cir- 
cular rope,  white  as  if  made  of  ivory.  Some- 
times this  rope  is  long  enough  to  pass  sev- 
eral times  round  the  body,  against  which 
the  shining  white  disks  produced  a  very 
good  cflect.  ^ 

Burdiell  mentions  a  curious  kind  of  orna- 
ineiit  w  iich  was  worn  by  a  young  Hottentot 
prl  and  winch  seemed  to  be  greatly  prized 
7    fl^.  ".consistedoftiiree  pieces  of  ivory 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  sparrow's  era's 
each  tied  to  the  end  of  a  thong,  and  so"ar- 
ranged  that  one  of  them  hung  over  the  nose 
and  another  on  each  cheek.    As  she  moved 
Her  Iiead  in  conversation  these  ivory  beads 
swung  about  from  side  to  side,  and' in  her 
estimation  produced  a  very  tellin<r  effect     I 
Have  in  my  collection  a  good  specimen  of  a 
.smiilar  frontjet.    It  consists  of  a  leathern 
tlouo;  three  feet  in  length,  at  each  end  of 
which  IS  a  cowrie  shell.    One  foot  in  length 
ot  Its  centre  is  composed  of  a  doul)le  row  of 
the  ostrich  egg-rope  which  has   just  been 
(lescribed,  so  that,  when  the  frontiet  is  tied 
oil  the  head  the  white  egg-shell  ro,,es  cross 
the    orehead.    From  the  exact  centn;  fall 
MX  short  thongs,  at  the  endof  eachof  whidi 
IS  an  ornnment  of  pearly-shell  or  tortoise- 

with  native  beads,  made  from  the  bone  ot 
m<_  OS  rich,  and  are  further  ornamentiHl 
with  a  lari?^,  scarlet  seed  in  the  middle.  At 
each  end  of  the  cgg-siiell  rope  are  two  nhM- 

een  described,  and,  when  the  frontlet  is  in 


247  shows  the  frontlet  ns  rt  appears  when 
bound  upon  the  head  of  a  Hottentot  belle 
liie  dress  of  the  married  woman  is  of 
course,  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the 
young  girl.  Altiiough  they  sometimes  ap- 
pear with  a  very  slight  costume,  tliey  usually 
prefer  to  bo  tolerably  well  clad.  With 
inarried  women  botli  the  aprons  are  laro'er 
than  with  the  girls,  and  they  wear  bcsidel  a 
shorter  apron  over  tlie  breast.  Their  kaross 
too  18  of  comparatively  large  size.  The  Hot- 
tentot temales  always  wear  a  cap  of  some 
kind,  the  usual  material  being  leather,  which 
IS  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  skin 
of  which  the  kaross  and  the  aprons  are 
made. 

_   The  hair  is  plentifully  imbued  with  o-rease 
in  wliicli  has  been  mixed  a  quantity  of  the 
metallic  powder  of  which  the   Hottentots 
are  immoderately  fond,  and  which  is  called 
ah  ■       5"''^''    colonists  '^  Black-klip,"  or 
Shining  Rock,  on  account  of  its  glittering 
appearance.    The  natives  call  it  by  the  name 
ot  Mnlo,  which  is  ])ronounccd  as  if  it  were 
written  Sibeelo.    The  sibilo  is  extremely 
local,  being  only  known  to  exist  in  one  part 
of  Africa,  and  is  dug  from  a  rock  called 
Scnsavan.    It  seems  to  be  a  very  fri;ible 
kind  of  iron  ore,  plentifully  interspersed  with 
minute  particles  of  mica,  the  union  of  these 
two  substances  giving  it   the    appearance 
which  IS  so  much  admired  by  the  natives; 
Ihis  substance  is  a  "shining,  powdery  iron 
ore,  ot  a  steel-gray  or  bluish  lustre,  .so'ft  and 
greasy  to  the  touch,  its  particles  adheriu"-  to 
the  hands  or  clothes,  and  staining  them  Sf  a 
(lark-nul  or  ferruginous  lustre.    The  skin  is 
not  easily  freed  from  these  glossy  i)articles 
tvven  I)y  repeated  washings,  and  whenever 
this  substance  is  used  everything  I'ecomes 
contaminated,  and  its  glittering  nature  be- 
trays it  on  every  article  which  the  wearer 
handles."      Burchell  goes  on  to  say  that 
oxidization  gives  to  the  iron  ore  that  "pecul- 
iar rust-red  of  which  the  Hottentots  are  so 
lond,  while  the  micaceous  particles  impart 
to  It  that  sparkling  glitter  which  is  scarcely 
less  prized.  •' 

To  the  Sensavan  rock  come  all  the  sur- 
rounding  tril)os  for  a  supjily  of  this  iirecious 
substance,  and  those  who  are  nearest  are  in 
tlie  habit  of  digging  it,  and  using  it  as  a 
moans  of  barter  with  more  distant  tribes 
By  degrees  the  rock  has  been  quarried  so 
deeply  that  a  series  of  caverns  have  been 
worked    into    it,  some    penetrating   for    a 
consid(u-a))le  distance.     Burchell  relates  an 
anecdote  of  a  jiarty  of  Hottentots  who  were 
engaged  in  digging  the  sibilo,  and  who  were 
overwli;>lined   by  the  fall  of  the  cavern  in 
wlucli   they  were   working.      The   various 
caverns  are  never  without  inhabitnnts  for 
by  day  they  are  full  of  bats,  and  by  nio-ht 
they  form  the  resting-iilace  of  pigecms.  '^ 
Besides    the    sibilo,    another  'siibst.-incp 
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of  vegetable,  and  not  of  mineral  origin.  It 
is  not  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  sibilo, 
although  considered  to  be  nearly  as  neces- 
sary an  article  of  adornment,  so  that  any 
one  who  is  not  bedaubed  with  sibilo,  and 
perfumed  with  buchu,  is  considered  unwor- 
thy of  entrance  into  polite  society.  Sibilo, 
as  the  reader  may  remember,  is  to  be  ob- 
tained only  from  one  spot,  and  is  therefore 
a  peculiarly  valuable  material,  whereas  the 
buchu  can  be  obtained  from  several  som-ces, 
and  is  accordingly  held  in  lower  esteenr 

Buchu  (pronounced  Bookoo)  is  mostly 
obtained  from  a  species  of  Diosma,  and  is 
made  by  reducing  the  plant  to  a  powder. 
It  possesses  a  strong  odor,  which  to  the  nos- 
trils of  a  Hottentot  is  extremely  agreeable, 
but  which  has  exactly  the  opposite  effect 
upon  the  more  sensitive  organs  of  an  Euro- 
pean. When  a  number  of  Hottentots  ai'e 
assembled  in  one  of  their  rude  huts,  the 
odor  of  the  buchu,  with  which  the  karosses 
as  well  as  the  hair  of  the  natives  are  plenti- 
fully imbued,  is  so  exceedingly  powerful, 
that  no  one  except  a  native  can  breathe  in 
such  an  atmosphere.  The  Hottentots  have 
a  wonderful  veneration  for  this  plant,  and 
use  it  for  various  purposes.  It  is  thought 
to  form  an  admirable  application  to  a  wound, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  infused  in  strong  vinegar,  and  are  gen- 
erally steeped  for  so  long  a  time  that  they 
form  a  kind  of  mucilage. 

There  are  several  species  of  plants  from 
which  the  indispe'nsable  buchu  is  made,  and 
one  of  them  is  a  kind  of  fragrant  croton, 
named  by  Burchell  Croton  gratissimum,  from 
its  pleasant  aromatic  odor.  It  is  a  hand- 
some luishy  shrub,  from  four  to  seven  feet 
in  height.  Both  flowers  and  leaves  possess 
an  agreeable  scent,  and  the  buchu  is  made 
by  drying  and  pounding  the  latter,  which 
are  lance-shaped,  green  above,  and  whitish 
below.  The  powder  is  used  as  a  perfume, 
which  to  the  nostrils  of  the  Hottentot  is 
highly  agreeable,  but  to  the  European  is 
simoly  abominable,  especially  when  mingled 
with  the  odor  of  rancid  grease  and  long- 
worn  skin  dresses. 

Skins  are  prepared  in  some  places  after  a 
different  manner  to  that  which  has  been 
described  when  treating  of  the  Kaffirs,  and 
undergo  a  kind  of  tanning  process.  When 
a  Hottentot  wishes  to  make  a  leathern  robe, 
or  other  article  of  dress,  he  deprives  the  skin 
of  its  hair  by  rolling  it  up  with  the  furry 
side  inward,  and  allowing  it  to  undergo  a 
partial  putrefaction.  In  the  mean  while  he 
prei>ares  his  tanning-vat,  by  fixing  four 
stakes  into  the  groimd,  connecting  their 
tops  with  cross-bars,  and  lashing  a  tolerably 
large  hide  loosely  to  them,  so  as  to  form  a 
rude  kind  of  basin  or  tub.  A  quantity  of 
the  astringent  bark  of  the  karroo  thorn  is 
placed  in  the  vat  together  with  the  skin, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ley  is  poured 
over  them  until  the  vessel  is  full.    The  bark 


of  this  acacia  not  only  possesses  a  powerftil 
tanning  principle,  but  at  the  same  time  im- 
parts to  the  leather  that  reddish  hue  which 
is  so  much  admired  by  Hottentots,  and 
which  is  afterward  heightened  by  the  sibilo 
and  buchu  which  are  rubbed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Baines  is,  however,  of  opinion  that 
this  mode  of  preparing  skins,  primitive  as 
it  may  appear,  is  not  the  invention  of  the 
Hottentot  race,  but  is  due  to  the  superiority 
of  the  white  settlers.  The  tanning-vat  of 
hide  appears  simple  enough  to  have  been 
invented  by  a  savage  race,  but,  as  it  is  only 
used  near  European  settlements,  the  idea 
has  probably  been  borrowed  by  the  Hotten- 
tots. In  places  remote  from  the  white  set- 
tlers, and  where  their  influence  is  not  felt, 
the  Hottentots  do  not  tan  the  hides  by  steep- 
ing them  in  ley,  but  prepare  them  by  manual 
labor  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  is  used  by  the  Kaffir.  When  a  large 
cow-hide  is  to  be  prepared,  several  men  take 
part  in  the  proceeding,  and  make  quite  a 
festival  of  it.  They  sit  in  a  circle,  with  the 
liide  in  their  midst,  and  work  it  with  their 
hands,  occasionally  rubbing  in  some  butter 
or  other  grease.  They  sing  songs  the  while, 
and  at  regular  intervals  they  grasp  the  hide 
Avith  both  hands,  and  "ive  it  a  violent  pull 
outward,  so  as  to  stretcn  it  equally  in  every 
direction. 

The  cord  or  string  of  which  the  Hotten- 
tots make  so  much  use  is  twisted  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  The  bark  of  the  ever-use- 
ful acacia  is  stripped  from  the  branches,  and 
divided  into  fibres  by  being  steeped  in  wa- 
ter, and  then  pounded  between  two  stones. 
Sometimes  the  rope-maker  prefers  to  sepa- 
rate the  fibres  by  chewing  the  bark,  which  is 
thought  to  have  an  agreeable  flavor.  When 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fibre  has  been  pre- 
pared, the  workwoman  seats  herself  on  the 
ground,  takes  two  yarns  of  fibre,  and  rolls 
them  with  the  palm  of  her  hand  upon  the 
thigh.  She  then  brings  them  together, 
gives  them  a  quick  roll  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  thus  makes  a  two-stranded  rope 
with  a  rapidity  that  could  hardly  be  con- 
ceived, seeing  that  no  tools  of  any  kind  are 
used.  If  any  of  my  readers  should  happen 
to  be  skilled  in  nautical  affairs,  they  will  see 
that  this  two-stranded  rope  made  by  the 
Hottentots  is  formed  on  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  the  "knittles"  which  are  so 
important  in  many  of  the  nautical  knots 
and  splices. 

Kope-making  is  entirely  a  woman's  busi- 
ness, and  is  not  an  .agreeable  one.  Probably 
it  is  remitted  to  the  women  for  that  very 
reason.  The  friction  of  the  rope  against 
the  skin  is  apt  to  abrade  it,  and  makes  it  so 
sore  that  the  women  are  obliged  to  relieve 
themselves  by  rolling  the  rope  upon  the  calf 
of  the  leg  instead  of  the  thigh,  and  by  the 
time  that  the  injured  portion  has  recovered 
the  other  is  sore  ;  and  so  the  poor  women 
have  to  continue   their  work,  alternating 
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long7racre?hTsTin'recr  J^^ii?,^^  from  that  noble  ani- 

and  can  endure  the  friction  witCt  beS   ™^^teble    aSb''^^^^^ 

innired  bv  \t.  "cmg   vtgtiaoie    flbre  are    handed   ovnr   tn   «,» 


injured  by  it. ^"'"°°  ^"'^""*  ^«'»g 

ihtf^T%''\-^^  ^""'^^^  of  Southern  Africa 
the  taste  for  hide  ropes  is  universal.    Rones 
of  some  kmd  are  absolutely  necessary  in  any 
country,  and  m  this  part  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  in  some  others,  ropes  made  of  hide 
are  very  much  preferred  to  those  which  are 
foinied  from  any  other  material.    The  rea- 
son lor  this  preference  is  evidently  owino-  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  country.    There^are 
plen  y  of  fibrous  plants  in  Southern  Africa 
which  would  furnish  ropes  quite  equal  to 
those  which  are  in  use  in  Europe,  but  ropes 
formed  of  vegetable  flbre  are  found  to  be 
unsuitable  to  the  climate,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  they  have 'been   abandoned 
even  by  European  colonists.  c 

v^AeaZfmt  P''^P'\"?S  the  hide  ropes   . 
varies  but  little,  except  m  unimportant  de- 
tails, and  18  briefly  as  follows  : -1  The  first 
process  is  to  prepare  a  vessel  full  of  lev 
which  IS  made  by  steeping  the  ashes  of  sev- 

l.kn^i^"^.^''°'^°  ""'^'''"  ^^^  generic  title  of 
Salsola  The  voung  shoots  of  these  plants 
are  collected  /or  the  purpose,  burned,  and 
£  I!  'Jr.^?^^"."^  .^?"eeted.    When  an'ox  is 


over   to   the 


iriii..,!  iu  , -. ,  .  V  ^""cv.Lcu.  »y  lien  an  ox  is 
k  lied,  the  hide  is  cut  into  narrow  strips,  and 
these  strips  are  placed  in  the  tub  of  ley  and 

hnnr"^  ^A.T^  *■"'•.«•''"«  four-and-twenty 
houis.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  a 
sufhcjent  number  of  the  strips  are  jSned 
oge  her,  loosely  twisted,  and  passed  over 
the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tree,  a  heavv 
weight  being  suspended  from  each  end  lo 

A  fonni?-!^^  **J?"-^  'l^'^^y^  0°  *e  stretch. 
A  couple  of  natives  then  set  to  work,  one 
sta  loning  himself  at  each  end  of  The  rope 
.and  twisting  it  by  means  of  a  short  sS 
V.med  between  the  strands,  while  by  the  aid 
of  the  sticks  they  drag  the  rope  backward 

it  to  roTnn  .r"'  *•""  ''''"S^^'  never  allowing 
It  to  rest  on  the  same  spot  for  any  length  of 
.me  and  always  twisting  thesticL  inVpo- 

t  St^'°"'\^*'"  "^^'^^'^l  consequence  is, 
at  the  rope  becomes  very  pliant,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  equally  stretched  through- 
out Its  length,  the  regularity  of  the  twist 
depending  on  the  skfu  of  the  two  Spe- 
makers.  No  other  treatment  is  required 
as  the  powerful  liquid  in  which  t?e  raw 
teSf.fe,«^!^!l--t«thepar.^ 


vegetable 
women. 

A  remarkable  substitute  for  a  spoon  is 
used  by  this  people.    It  consists  of  the  stem 
of  a  fibrous  plant,  called  Umphombo,  and  is 
made  m  the  following  manner.    The  stem 
which  18  flattish,  and  about   an   inchTn 
width    IS    cut   into   suitable   lengths   and 
soaked  in  water.    It  is  then  beaten  between 
two  stones,  until  the  fibres  separate  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  brush 
This  IS  dipped  in  the  liquid,  and  conveys  a 
tolerable  portion  to  the  mouth.    The  men- 
tZ^u  A  ^\'^  ^rush-spoon  recalls  a  curious 
method  of  catching  flies.    The  reader  inav 
remember  that  in  Southern  Africa,  as  well 
as  m  other  hot  parts  of  the  world,  the  flits 
are  so  numerous  as  to  become  a  veritable 
Plague.     They  come  in  swarms  into  the 
iiouses,  and  settle  upon    every  article   of 
tood,  so  that  the  newly-arrived    traveller 
scarcely  knows  how  to  eat  his  meals.  Beine 
thirsty  creatures,  they  especially  affect  anI 
liquid,  and  will  plunge  into  the  cup  while 
Its  owner  is  in  the  act  of  drinkino'.    The 
natives  contrive  to  lessen  this  eviL^thoueh 
they  cannot  entirely  rid  themselves  of  It 

find    mnafltr  A/\   an  u—   ii.  „     i»_ii        .  .  > 


v  — —- "  v....,.icijr  iiu  uieiuseives  ot  it. 
and  mostly  do  so  by  the  following  ingen- 
ious contrivance:—  ® 

They  first  shut  the  doors  of  the  hut,  and 
then  dip  a  large  wisp  of  hay  in  milk,  and 
hang  it  to  the  roof.    All  the  flies  are  at- 
tracted  to  it,  and  in  a  few  seconds  nothing- 
can  be  seen  but  a  large,  seething  mass  of 
living    creatures.     A    bag  is  then  gently 
passed  over  them,  and  a  smart  shake  given 
to  the  trap,  which  causes  all  the  flies  to  fall 
m  a  mass  to  the  bottom  of  the  bag.    The 
bag  IS  then  removed,  so  as  to  allow  a  fresh 
company  of  flies  to  settle  on  the  hay  wisp, 
and  by  the  tune  that  the  first  batch  of  flies 
IS  killed,  another  is  ready  for  immolation. 
Sometimes  nearly  a  bushel  of  flies  will  be 
thus  taken  m  a  day.    It  is  most  likely  that 
the  natives  were  led  to  this  invention   bv 
seeing  the  flies  cluster  round  their   brush- 
spoons  when  they  had  been  laid  aside  after 
use. 


Tl.«  ,„         c  li  """o^i  "1       KinKing." 

«PtH  1  o%    i**"^  '■"l'?  ^'"O"??  "»e  European 
ou  t  .,fl  'J^'  ^  T'*'^  ^^^™Ple  of  the  reac- 
tion tiiat  takes  place  when  a  superior  race 

nvf£.S,  '-^"/"tenor.    The  'vvhjte  men 
L  taught  the  aborigines  many  useful  arts, 

nu.it  the  same  time  have  been  oblio^ed  to 
them  for  instruction  in  many  others  with 
ou  twh.  h  they  could  not  i^ainS'  Theh^ 
HOiU  ot  the  coiintrv     "^Phn  """f!«r  — ni       f 
tiiat  the  hide    --■"■"    '      '-       "^  "  ""^''"'^ 


In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  flies  are 
captured  by  means  of  the  branches  of  a 
bush  belonging  to  the  genus  Roridula. 
Ihis  IS  covered  with  a  glutinous  secretion, 
and,  whenever  the  flies  settle  upon  it,  they 
are  held  fast  and  cannot  escape.  Uranchea 
ot  this  useful  plant  are  placed  in  different 
parts  ot  the  hut,  and  are  very  etrective  in 
clearing  it  of  the  little  pests.  Many  of 
these  flies  are  identical  with  the  common 
house-fly  of  England,  but  there  are  many 
other  species  indigenous  to  the  country, 

Ihe  Hottentot  is  a  tolerably  good  carver 
in  wood,  not  because  he  has  much  idea  of 
art,  but  because  he  has  illimitable  p.atiencp 


•opes  are  made'bv  mV^ hn  n""  ^^^^  "'^  ^*^.^^*^  '^°*  of  the  value  of  time! 
y      are  maae  by  men,  be- 1  Bowls   and  jars   are   carved   from    wood, 
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THE  HOTTENTOT. 


niofiUx  that  of  the  willow  tree,  and  the  car- 
ver profbrs  to  work  wliilo  the  sap  is  still  in 
the  wood.  A  kind  of  willow  grows  by  the 
AViilfi-sidc!,  as  is  the  case  in  this  country, 
and  (his  is  cut  down  with  the  odd  little 
hatfliels  which  arc  used  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  These  iiatchels  are  made  on  exactly 
the  same  principle  as  the  lioes  which  have 
been  so  often  mentioned,  and  which  are 
represtuited  on  paj;e  57.  The  head,  how- 
ever, is  very  nuich  smaller,  and  the  blade  is 
set  in  a  lino  with  the  handle  inM;ead  of 
transversely.  They  are  so  small  and  i'eeblo, 
that  the  labor  of  several  men  is  required  to 
cut  down  a  tree  only  eighteen  inches  or  so 
iu  diameter;  and  the  work  which  an  Amer- 
ican axeman  would  complete  in  a  few  min- 
utes occupies  them  a  day  or  two.  When 
the  trunk  has  been  at  last  severed,  it  is  cut 
into  convenient  lengths  by  the  same  labori- 
ous ])roeess,  and  the  ditlerent  portions  are 
mostly  shaped  by  the  same  axe.  If  a  bowl 
is  the  article  to  be  made,  it  is  partly  hol- 
lowed by  the  axe,  and  the  remainder  "of  the 
work  is  done  with  a  knife  l)cnt  into  a  hook- 
like shajie.  These  bowls  arc,  on  the  aver- 
age, a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Making  bowls  is  a  comparatively  simjjlc 
business,  but  the  carving  of  a  Jar  is  a  most 
laborious  task.  In  making  jars,  the  carver 
is  forced  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
bent  knife,  and  from  the  shape  of' the  article 
it  is  evident  that,  when  it  is  hollowed,  the 
carver  must  work  in  a  ver}'  constrained 
manner.  .Still,  as  time  is  of  no  value,  the 
jar  is  at  last  completed,  and,  like  the  bowl, 
is  well  rubbed  with  fat,  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  splitting.  Generally,  these  Jars  hold 
about  a  gallon,  but  some  of  them  are  barely 
a  quarter  of  that  size,  wliile  others  are  large 
enough  to  contain  live  gallons.  An  Euro- 
pean, with  similar  tools,  would  not  be  able 
to  make  the  smaller  sizes  of  these  Jars,  as 
he  would  not  be  able  to  pass  his  hand  into 
the  interior.  The  hand  of  the  Hottentot  is, 
however,  so  small  and  delicate,  that  he  linds 
no  dilliculty  in  the  tiusk.  The  Jar  is  called 
Bambus  in  the  Hottentot  language. 

Unlike  the  Kaffirs,  tlie  Hottentots  are 
rather  a  nomad  race,  and  their  huts  are  so 
made  that  they  can  bo  taken  to  pieces  and 
packed  for  transijortation  in  less  than  an 
hour,  while  a  couple  of  hours'  labor  is 
all  that  is  required  i'or  putting  them  up 
afresh,  even  when  the  architect  works  as 
delil)erately  as  is  alwjiys  the  case  among 
uneivilizeil  natives.  Consequently,  when  a 
horde  of  Hottentots  travels  I'rom  one  place 
to  another,  a  village  seems  to  spring  up 
almost  as  if  by  magic,  and  travellers  who 
have  taken  many  Hottentots  in  their  train 
have  been  very  linich  .astonished  at  the  sud- 
den transtbrmation  of  the  scene. 

In  general  construction,  the  huts  are 
made  on  the  sann^  jjrinciple  as  those  of  the 
Katlir,  being  formed  of  a  cage-like  frame- 
work,  covered   with   lighter    material.      A 


Hottentot  kraal  is  illustrated  opposite.  The 
Katlir,  however,  interweaves  the  withes  and 
reeds  of  which  the  hut  is  made  among  the 
framework,  and  hinds  them  together  with 
ropes,  when,  if  he  is  going  to  settle  de- 
teiminately  in  one  spot,  or  if  he  builds  a 
hut  in  a  well-established  kraal,  he  jilasteis 
the  interior  with  clay,  so  as  to  make  the 
structure  linn  and  impervious  to  went  her. 
The  Hottentot,  on  the  contrary,  covers  his 
hut  with  reed  mats,  which  look  very  much 
like  the  slcieping-mats  of  the  Kaflirs,  and 
can  be  easily  lashed  to  the  framework,  and 
as  easily  removed.  These  mats  are  made  of 
two  species  of  reed,  one  of  which  is  soft, 
and  can  l)e  easily  manipulated,  while  the 
other  is  hard,  and  gives  some  trouble  to  the 
maker.  But  the  former  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  very  liable  to  decay,  and  of 
lasting  but  a  short  time,  whereas  the  latter 
is  remarkable  for  its  jiowers  of  endurance. 
These  plants  are  called  respectively  the  Soft 
Heed  and  the  Hard  Reed,  and  their  scien- 
tific titles  are  Ci/perus  textilia  and  Scnptus 
teijetulia. 

The  method  of  making  the  mats  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  is  employed  by 
the  KatHrs.  The  reeds  arc  cut  so  as  to 
measure  six  feet  in  length,  and  are  placed 
in  a  heap  by  the  side  of  the  mat-maker, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  the  bark  string 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.  He 
pierces  them  with  a  bone  or  metal  needle, 
or  with  a  mimosa  thorn  if  he  does  not  pos- 
sess a  needle,  and  i)asses  the  string  through 
the  holes,  so  as  to  fasten  the  reeds  together. 
Even  considering  the  very  slow  and  delib- 
erate manner  in  which  the  Hottentot  works, 
the  mats  can  be  made  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and  it  is  needless  to  observe  (hat 
three  lloftentots  do  not  get  through  nearly 
as  much  work  as  an  average  Englishman. 

In  .some  cases,  the  Hottentot  substitutes 
the  skins  of  sheep  or  oxen  for  mats,  but  the 
latter  are  most  generally  in  use  —  probably 
because  the  skins  are  too  valuable  as  arti- 
cles of  a])))arel  to  be  employed  for  the 
mere  exterior  of  a  house.  Owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  huts  are  made,  thoy 
are  more  imper\ious  to  weather  than  those 
of  the  Katlir,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, are  less  capable  of  letting"  out  the 
smoke.  An  Ein'ojjean  can,  on  a  pinch, 
exist  in  a  Kaflir  hut,  ))ut  to  do  so  in  a. skin- 
covered  Hottentot  house  is  almost  impossi- 
ble. To  a  ix'stless  and  ever-moving  peojile 
like  the  Hottentots,  these  mats  arc  absolute 
necessaries.  A  hut  of  ordinfiry  size  ciin  be 
packed  on  the  back  of  an  ox,  while  another 
oxcan  carry  all  the  simple,  furniture  and 
utensils,  together  with  the  young  children; 
and  thus  a  whole  family  can  lie  moved  at  a 
few  minutes'  notie(\  without  much  incon- 
venience. Tlie  huts  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  tents  made  of  mats,  and  resend)le,  In 
many  particulars,  the  camel-hair  tents  of 
tho  equally  uomad  Ariibs. 
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KOMAD  HABITS  OP  THE  HOTTENTOT. 


(iiKl  it  ii?  (iw.  .  ,*  ""*'  whether  he  will 

iSve  elap.  r  Cefi  r  «'\T  '^ '"''^  l>oui 
will  .set  to  TOrk  null  "i  {  ^^,1""?"'"*  wife 
i-tea,l  of  AS|"  ^J^'^^  he  ba/w'^.'i-"''  '^"'' 
r^h^MuJ  house?  within  f^enty  or  "'irt^v 
yanls  of  Its  original  locality  TLobiectS 
tin.  strange  conduct  is  to  ricl  hersSf  iuf 
family  from  the  tleas  whioh  L  ff  "."" 
other\ennin,  swarm 'ex  eeJi.S&t'!;-  ^lot 
tentot's  house,  and  drive  te°Yn  nates  t" 
escai)o  in  the  manner  related?    TlSe  uJ 

8  i  k     ^n ffl  •'  ^°i ''''''''^"  so»»dly  with  a 

move  the  house  altogether.  ^ 

As  to  the  Hottentots   themselves    thp,r 
m'  the  Sfoft'^  """^  inconTenie*n  i 

buchu,  and  sibilo  act  aa  a  partial  defence' 
But,  whenever  the  insects^  are  fortunate' 
enough  to  attack  a  clean-ski  nnpriT^^ 
pean  they  take  full  advantage  "rthe  onpor" 
tanity,  and  drive  him  half  mad  GoK 
Cumnnng  relates  an  amusing  account  of  n 
small  adventure  which  happened  "olSn 
self  m  connection  with  these  insects  He" 
was  oxtremelv  tired  and  foil  naio  ® 

and  spread  it   over   him.     Present^v  Vh". 

parasites  with  wS  Jhe  la^ss'  vaL'Sed 
He  was  ob  iged  instantly  to  remove  everv 
ingle  article  of  apparel/and  have  Ihem  a^ 

square  instead^of  roS^'d^i^orfKaift^ 
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IS  not  remarkabli.  fi.r  ti.„  Ptr  i^afflr 

a^riculturLt  and'  faist  7no  V  SS^ 
supply  his  family  with    food     beffi     -^ 

'Sr^'Vr'^^'"""  patches'of'gro  ,  a  In 

s^^iStis:;  s;;r^s^{^:r^^? 

notion  of  amculturp     .'.,.?         .1^.^  '""^^» 

attempts  is  «f  S  mie;  1s"h^^^^^  ^« 

The  unwieldy  hoe  with  w^ikh'^the  Vnffl. 

fection  itself  wlL  ccS^^^  5?'- 

ging  St  ck  of  the  HotteZt    Si  notl,1;f; 

The  life  of  a  Hottentot  does  not  tip  h™ 

and  quite  rival  tliP  Tra<«  •  P,  .  """ters, 
evenlf  they  S  St  ^£? Z'^'V^^'P'<^'^ 
especially  notable  for  Se  peiSeriS^fhT 
nacy  with  which    they  ^flP  nursnf  !'*• " 
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WEAPONS. 


WRAPOVfl  OF  THE  ItOTTKNTOT  AND  TIIFIH  USR  —  HIS  VOUArlTY,  AND  rAPAmUTY  OF  UKAHINO  mwnKn 
—  Ml>l>K.  OK  (•t)(HUN<l  — rOWr.K  OK  Hl.inCl'— l)l«TlN(rn<)N  IIKTWKKN  llorTKNTOTC  AND  KAFKIKH  — 
CATl'iaC  AND  Tlliail  IISIW  — TIIK  IIAKICl.KVH  Oil  KIlllITINtl  OXKN  — A  IIOTTI'.NTOT'M  MKMOKY  ITOII  A 
,.,HV— MAimiAdK  — rol.VtlAMY  NOl'  OKTKN  l'KA(  TIHKD  —  WANT  OF  UKI.KIION  —  liANCltlAIlK  OF  TIIR 
Hlvn'KNTOi'H— THIS  CIIAUACTHIUHTU!  "cI.ICKH"  — AMl'HF.MKNTS  OF  TlIK  lIorfKNTOTS  — HINdtNn 
AND  DANCINO— Wl'ILIKCi'  OF  TIIKlll  SONIIH— TlIK  MAN'h  DANCK  — ALL  AMUSEMKNTH  KKHTHICTED 
TO  NIHHT— rHK  MF.I.ON  DANCK— "t'AilD-l'LAVINO  "  —  1.0VK  OF  A  I'HAOTICAI,  JOKE  — I^A11IUTY 
TO  MKASl'UK  TIMK— WAllFAlllS  — SICKNESH,   HEATH,  AND  UUllIAU 


TiiK  woapoiia  wliich  the  TIot,tt>ntota  uso  iro 
mostly  Uio  bow  luul  arrow.  Tlicso  woiviiouH 
nro  iilinost  Uhuitital  witli  thosn  tMnpIoy*''!  I'V 
(ho  IJosJi'Minans,  aiul  will  bo  dowonbi'd  in  a 
tutiiio  \n\^i.\  Tlioy  also  oniploy  tho  assagai, 
but.  «lou()l  soom  to  bo  imilicularly  fond  of 
it,  laokinjj  Mio  inusoular  8tronjj;<l»  wliioh  t'u- 
iibloM  tlio  Katlir  to  mako  xvioh  toniblo  uso  of 
it.  Moroovor,  tho  Hottontol  doos  not  oarry 
a  shoaf  of  thoso  woapons,  but  ooutouts  him- 
self with  a  sinjjle  one,  whioh  ho  does  not 
throw  until  ho  is  at  tolerably  close  quar- 
ters. 

IIo  is,  howcvor.  roniarkablo  for  his  skill  in 
throwinsj;  tho  knob-korrio,  which  is  always  of 
the  short  form,  so  that  ho  can  carry  several 
of  thom  in  his  bolt.  In  fact,  ho  uses  the 
kerrio  much  ius  tho  Kallir  uses  tho  assajjai, 
havinsi  always  a  quantity  of  thorn  to  his 
iuvnd.  and  hurliuij;  thom  om^  after  the  other 
with  deadly  accuracy  of  aim.  With  these 
weapons,  so  useless  in  tho  hands  of  an  ordi- 
nary Kuropoan.ho  can  match  himself  ajjiainst 
most  of  tho  ordinary  animals  of  Southern 
Africa,  oxceptinjj,  of  course,  tho  lar>;or  olo- 
phants,  rliinoceros.  and  liinpoiiotiuuus,  and 
the  predacoous  felida'.  siun  as  tho  lion  or 
leopard.  Those,  however,  ho  can  destroy 
by  moans  of  pitfalls  and  other  injj;eniou"s 
devices,  aiul  if  a  Hottentot  hunter  so(,s  him- 
self determinedly  to  kill  or  capture  anviiiven 
animal,  that  creature's  chances  of  life  are 
but  small. 

When  he  has  succeeded  in  killinp;  game, 
his  voracity  is  seen  to  equal  his  jiatienee. 
Hunger  he  can  endure  with  wonderful  indif- 
ference, tightening  his  belt  day  by  day,  ani 


contriving  to  support  existence  on  an  almost 
inappreciable  qmuitity  of  food.  Hut,  when 
lie  can  onlv  procm-o  meat,  ho  eats  with  a  con- 
tinued and  sustained  voracity  that  is  almost 
incredible.  For  quality  be  "cares  but  little, 
and  so  that  ho  can  obtain  unlimited  supjjlics 
of  moat,  lie  (loos  not  trouble  himself  whether 
it  be  tousih  or  tend(>r.  Whenever  one  of  a 
horde  ot  Hottentots  succeeds  in  killing  a 
large  animal,  such  as  an  elephant  or  hippo 
potanuis,  ami  it  hai>pen8  to  be  at  a  distance 
from  the  kraal,  the  inhabitants  prefer  to 
strike  their  tent-like  houses  and  to  remove 
them  to  the  animal  rather  than  trouble 
themselves  bv  making  rei)eated  journeys  to 
and  fro.  The  chief  reason  for  this  strange 
conduct  is,  that,  if  they  took  the  latter  alter- 
native, they  would  deprive  themselves  of 
one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  which  a  Hotten- 
tot can  enjoy.  Seldom  tasting  meat,  they 
become  scn'ii-intoxicated  umlor  its  inlluenco, 
and  will  gorge  themselves  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  endurance,  sleeping  after  the  fashion 
of  a  boa-constrictor  that  has  swallowed  a 
goat,  and  then  awaking  only  to  gorge  them- 
selves afresh,  and  fall  asleei_i  again. 

There  is  an  excuse  for  tins  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  gluttony,  namely,  that  the  hot 
climate  causes  meat  "to  putrefy  so  rapidly 
that  it  must  bo  oaten  at  once  if  it  is  oaten  at 
all.  Even  as  it  is,  tho  Hottentots  are  ofleii 
obliged  to  eat  meat  that  is  more  than  tainted, 
and  from  which  even  the  greatest  adniiiw 
of  high  game  would  recoil  with  horror. 
They  do  not,  however,  setnn  to  trouble 
then'iselves  about  such  trilles,  and  devour 
the  tainted  meat  as  easrerly  as  if  it  w«e 
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A  HOTTENTOT'S  MEMORY  TOR  AN  OX. 


porfcot  y  ft-oHh.  Whatever  may  bo  the 
ordinal  qimhty  of  the  meat,  it  owes  nothing 
o  the  m.Hle  ni  whi.d,  it  i ,  ,|reHHed,  for  the 

110  tent<.tH  are  perhapH  th    very  worst  eooks 

'"  ^r  m."'"  •'•  •.?'"'•>'  ^""  ""earthen  pot' 
n(!iir!v  fill  It  with  water,  ,,ut  it  on  tlie  Le 
and  allovv  ,t  to  boil.  The^  then  eut  up  ti.eir' 
meat,  into  hniips  iw  large  m  a  inan'H  Hst, 
throw  them  into  the  i.ot,  an<l  permit  them 
to  remain  tlion,  until  th.7  'are  want.id. 
hoinetimeH,  when  the  fuasters  arc  (wleen 
themselveH  they  allow  the  meat  to  remain 

111  the  pot  tor  half  a  day  or  so.  (hirinir  wiiieh 
line  the  vyoinen  are  <d,li«e,/  to  keep  the 

water  eontinually  boiling,  and  it  may  le  im 
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the  ontranco  of  the  kraal,  and  to  know  everv 
nhab.tant  of  the  village,  fW-m  11.7^ 
inhabitant  down  to  the  child  whieli  eould 
on  y  just  crawl  about.    .Strangers  they  w 
not  permit  to  a,,proach   thif  kriuU^S^ 

under  the  Hiinie  protection.  * 

This  story  is  g(,nerally  supposed  to  be  a 
mere  fabrication,  and  possibly  may  be  so 
Ihere  is,  however,  in  my  collection  an  ox- 
Imrn  which  was  brought  from  .Southern 
Africa  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  .Shooter,  and  <.f  which 
no  one  could  give  an  ac(!ouiit.  It  is  evl- 
dently  very  old,  and,  although  the  horn  of  a 


opined  the  ultini^Ue  i;;;:;^!,^  of   he  r  ^ookllm  doSf u'i^  l''"'  *^":''  "U'"*"?''  ^'"^  '""•"  '^•'  ' 
is  not  particularly  palatable.  ^-ookuig    bmesticated  variety  of  cattle,  is  (p.ite  unlike 

It  has  already  lleen  mentioned  that  the  Si v,?Vrn.*     ^'i'f/'^''"  w'''<^''  ^^i<>»K  to  the 

Hottentot  tribes  are  reniarkable  for  tl.o  .           tribes  of  the  present  day,  being  twice 

appetites.      They  are   no  le«7  mMable  ll"  1 1"!^^^^^^                                           '^  'li^^»<"-ent 

their  power    of  sh^ep.      A  tLr  m     hr,?,i  .'^ '«J»«tsu(^h  a  horn  as  might  have 

II..ttenU,t  can  sleep  !i    aiwtmeSu^i  "  "  nr^l' '''r/r^!' f "''■^'l''"' '^''•'' "^^ 

u  laost  Impossible  to  place  h^n     ndcr  co  <£  on      ,    , ..  ^  :.'''"'"^';.'.>;  ""'<•  I"  ''"ve  grown 

tions  in  which  he  wiFl  not  slee        If  1      1,  L       J'ea(  .,  one  of  these  animals,  there  is 

i;i".;»-d  with  hunger,  and  call  s!h,  no  1  "ea'    ff  cas!."""'"''^  "'""^  ""^•''  '"'^^  ''^^'^  ^^-« 

the  purpose  of  foid,  and  1  e     r.fl^rsTv     X  afh.^r.'"^  '^  '"''y   l^"'  «'"' 

with    truth    that  "he   who  s  e  ^^(1  n.^H  In  1/         • '^  "e 

When  he  sh^eps  his  shimber  is  r  1  v  reS  n  i  '  r"""""*'  J* '»  ^he  midst  of  aiierd,  even 
able,  lus  it  appears  more  Hki  a  S-.^rth^^^^^^  ''."'''''  ''■'""■"  ''^  "'"''J  •»ave  no 

sleep,  ,w  we  understand  tL  wml^I  IZ  f.'n;^^'''?  l^  '""'"«  '''  «"'*  ''«  ^i"  re- 
may  be  fired  clo.se  to  the  w"r  of -v  Mhi.w  I  ?  T  ""P'X"-,"  and  be  able  to  trace 
Hottentot  and  he  will  not  lotie  it  or  ^  ll  1 ,,  i'  "u'T  *'"'"""^'  f '"  ^'r^'  «*"  "»«  ^^ole 
events,  will  merely  turn  hii  sd f  ■  nd  sink  1^  1  '^  ''^*"- '''"'"  '"'"'^"  to  discover 
a?ai.i  to  reiiose.  Iven  in  sleep  tCe  is  a  nS.. '  n  ^^  f'^'v""'  ""  """"  ^''•^''  «»'«  »'«<» 
distinction  between  the  Kaflir  and  the  I  'n-    Z  n.vi?  fi "'  "'v  'rf  "'°'''"'  «'"'  ^'"'^^'^ ''« 

* *     '^■•-  -  "'^  """^  '  lecognized  from  its  likeness  to  its  mother 

.  Ihe  marriages  of  the  Hottentots  are  very 
simple  aflairs,  and  consist  merely  in  paving 
a  ciTtam  price  and  taking  the  bride  homt^ 
In  Ko  ben  s  well-known  work  there  is  a 
most  elaborate  and  circumstantial  descrip- 
tion  of  a  Hottentot  marriage,  detailing  with 
needless  precision  a  number  of  extraordi- 
nary rites  performed  by  the  priest  over  the 
newly-wedded  pair.    Now,  inasmuch  as  the 
order  of  priests  is  not  known  to  have  existed 
among  the    Hottentots,  and  certainly  did 
not  exLst  in  Kolben's  time,  the  whole  narra- 
tive falls  to  the  ground.    The  fact  is,  that 
Kolben  found  it  easier  to  describe  second- 
hand than  to  investigate  for  himself,  and 


f,...*,.*       rr.1 — -■•^^"  w^'  ^^<i'in  mm  me   Uot- 

mlf  .  -i^'Ik  ^"'■"J*'''  '•*'»  •'*  ft'"  l"»Kth  on  his 
mat,  while  the  other  coils  himself  up  like  a 
human  hedgehog.  I„  spite  of  tl.e  ev 
atmosphere  of  their  huts,  tlie  Hottentots  arc 
companionable  even  in  their  sleep  and  at 
Might  the  floor  of  a  hut  will  be  covtTcd  with 
a  number  of  Hottentots,  all  lying  fast  lu^leen 
and  80  mixed  up  together  that  it  is  scarcefv' 
E"  hL"  •"«V""","'f  the  various  Sfs t 
N    '{  .JI^oIt'  •"""»•    '^^'»«  illustration 

inin'  i..'i^.    f  ^'  «'^^«  '^  Sood  idea  of  this 
8in;!j'ular  custom. 

i2!!^  T^^""  "*"  "'''.  Hottentots  have  several 
hmes   been    mentioned.     These,   like  the 

iii  «,"''''•".'•  ^''*'  "'?'•  '"^  I'^'^ts  «f  burden 


and  for  riding,  and  are  accvoutred  in    h^   th.      "''''"  ''*  Investig.ate  for  himself,  an« 

«amc  munner,t  e.  by  a  leathern  rn^^^                                            7""'  ^''''^t  "'«  Dut<;h  colo 
B,n,..H..i  *:.,..'  7  "■ '^-Tii'iqrn  roperiissed    nista.  from  whom  bo  crninn,!  i,i=  ;.,«-. .■ 


01  —■ ••  enjj  €ii;»;uui.ruu  m  ine 

iv ^rrf?'"""'  '•  '•  'Y  "^  l«''^thern  rope r,issed 

luder  may  remember  that  in  days  lone 

S  ^y;.'"^'^^  ">«  Hottentots  were  a  poW? 

ful  nation  and  held  the  command  of  So^utl 

defen^i  'f '  *''^""  h™^'"  "'^  tillages  were 

lero  t  ^^'  "  P'^^'lV^r  breed  of  oxen,  which 

C  wf.-^'''"'"^  *'"^'"^*'  <"«••  ^b«t  purpose, 

thewihV''"'^"?':"?  t'>"  «'^'"«  Purpose  as 
m  wat<;h-doffs  which  now  hospt  the  ,fiiio„„„ 


«;„*     /•        '      1 ,       '    .  '""  x/uu;ii   colo- 

nists, from  whom  he  gained  his  information 

credulit  ."'*^'"''**'^^''  hy  imposing  upon  his 

Polygamy,  although  not  prohibited  amon.' 
the  Hottentots,  is  but  rarely  practised.  Some 
men  have  several  wives,  but  this  is  the  ex- 
ception,  and  not  the  rule. 

As  they  have  no  priests,  so  they  have  no 
professional  doctors.    They  are  all  adepts  in 
the  very  slight  amount  of  medical  and  .sur- 
j  gical  knowledge  which  is  required  by  them 


^\ 
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who  pracllHt^  the  licnliiifi  nrt.  Uiiliko  llio 
KiitlIrM,  who  lire  Iho  luiwt  HiiptTNlitiDiis  of 
iniiiikiiiil,  (ho  lIolli'iilotM  lire  I'lilircly  lifo 
from  MiipciHtitioii,  ilm^^lmu•h  iih  they  Imvr 
not  the  limHt  coKccplioii  of  any  n'li)j;ioiiH 
Hciilimi'iilM  wlialMOfVcr.  'I'hf  nrcHt'iil  worl<l 
forms  lh(>  limit  of  all  their  idciis,  aiuHhcy 
Hi'cm,  MO  tiir  a.H  is  known,  to  hr  ('(iniilly  i;^iiii- 
raiit  of  aCri'alor  ami  of  llic  immorlality  of 
the  soul. 

'I'lic  liuijjinign  of  tiui  Hottentot  rncvH  Ih 
rt'iiiarkalilc  for  a  pcciiliaritv  which  is,  I  be- 
iicvc,  rcslriclt'd  to  tlMinsclvcs  and  to  the 
Hin'i'ouniliii<.;  trilics,  who  have  evidently 
learned  it  from  them.  'I'his  is  (he  jiresenee 
of  the  "  eliek,"  which  is  liumd  in  almost  all 
tlio  IrihcH  thai  iidiahit  Sonthern  Africa, 
with  ihe  exception  of  the  .\m;i/nlii,  who 
are  free  I'rom  this  curious  adjimct  lo  Iheir 
laiiji;ua<j;e,  and  speak  a  loni^iu'  as  soft  as 
Italian.  Tliere  are  three  of  these  "  clicks," 
formed  by  the  toniiue,  the  teeth,  and  (he 
paliite,  and  eacli  of  (hem  alters  the  si^niii- 
calion  of  the  word  with  which  il  is  used. 
The  llrsi,  whicli  is  in  }.i;rea(est  use,  is  made 
hy  pressinj,'  the  tip  of  (he  (on^'ue  ii}>;ainst 
tlie  upper  front  (ec(h,  imd  (hen  smardy  dis- 
eiif^a^jinjj  il.  'IMie  sound  is  exacdy  like.  (ha( 
wliich  is  produ<'ed  hy  some  persons  wiu'U 
tht'y  nre  annoyed.  The  second  click  is 
formed  hy  pressinij;  the  tonj^tne  a,uain.st  the 
roof  of  (lie  moudi,  and  (hen  sharply  wi(h- 
drawins  it,  hd  as  to  produce  a  8(umd  like 
that  which  is  used  hy  j^rooms  when  uruin;,' 
n.  Iiorse.  It  has  to  be  done,  however,  with 
tlu>  least  possitile  for<;e  that  will  nrodueo  the 
olVect,  as  otherwise  tln^  click  ana  the  sylla- 
ble to  which  it  is  joined  cannot  be  Hounded 
Himult;ineously.  The  last  click  is  much 
louder  than  the  others,  and  is  formed  by 
drawinj^  the  tonjin*'  back  as  far  as  possible, 
and  pressiiis  the  tip  ajjainst  tlie  l)ack  of  the 
palate.  It  is  then  forced  rajjidly  toward  the 
lips,  .so  as  to  produce  n  uiuch  deeper  and 
more  sonorous  sound  than  can  be  obtained 
hy  the  two  former  modes. 

'  In  the  few  words  which  can  bo  pivon  to 
this  liranch  of  the  subject,  we  will  distin<];uish 
these  several  .sounds  by  the  tilKs  of  "clack," 
"  dick,"  and  "  cluck."  The  reader  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  produce  either  of  these 
sounds  simidtaneously  with  a  p.irt  of  a 
word,  but,  if  he  should  desire  to  make  him- 
self understood  in  the  Hottentot  dialect, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  do 
so.  How  needful  these  curious  adjuncts  are 
has  been  well  shown  by  T^e  Vaillant.  For 
instance,  the  word  Aap,  without  any  click 
at  all,  siiinilies  a  horse,  but  with  the  click 
it  sisnifu's  an  arrow,  and  with  the  clack  it 
bec()nu'8  the  name  of  a  river.  It  is,  of 
course,  impos.sible  to  reduce  this  lanf;uage 
to  any  known  alphabet,  and  the  necessary 
consequence  is  that  hardly  any  two  travel- 
lers who  have  written  accounts  of  the  Hot- 
tentot tribes  have  succeeded  in  spelling 
words  so  that  they  would  be  rccoguizeu, 


or  in  such  a  niiinner  that  the  reader  would 
be  able  to  pronoun<-e  them.  The  ^eucriil 
mod(^  of  expressin.'X  these  clicks  is  by  prc- 
llxin>{  th<!  letters  In  cu'  (/  to  (he  word,  ami 
(he  reader  may  Ihu}  a  very  liiniiliar  examph! 
in  the  woni  (iuoo,  which  on^ht  really  lo  Ik^ 
spelt  wilhoul  (he  ;/,  and  wi(h  some  prilix 
which  would  deuolc  the  kind  of  click  which 
is  used  wi(h  i(. 

The  amusements  of  the  Hottentots  coa- 
sis(  chielly  of  sinjiin;^  and  dancing,  toother 
with  iilayiu^  on  a  curious  instrunu'Ut  caileit 
(he  (foura.  'Huh  ius(runien(,  howevt^r,  be 
loUi;s  ralher  (o  (he  liosjesman  ^roup  of  (lu; 
IIo(teu(ol  race,  and  will  Iheri'titrc  be  de- 
scribed in  a  future  pa^'c.  Their  Honj;s  inu 
also  evidently  derived  from  the  same  source, 
iiial  (heir  melodies  ar(>  identical.  Examples 
of  nosjesman  sonj^s  will  be  presently  K'vt'ii, 
tojjether  with  the  description  of  the  (Jouni. 
In  the  words  of  the  son>js,  however,  Iho 
lldttentots  have  the  advantage,  as  they 
always  have  son\e  si;,Miili<'ation,  whcreii.s 
those  of  tlu^  Hosjesmans  have  not  even  (lie 
semblance  of  meanine;,  and  are  ei|uivaleiit 
to  (hti  <li>,  re,  vii,  iS:c.,  of  modiu-n  music. 

Le  Vaillant  mentions  (hat  the  subject  of 
the  sone;s  which  the  Hottentots  sau!;  w;w 
almost  always  sonu!  adventure;  which  Imd 
happened  to  themselves,  so  that,  likt;  tlm 
ncfjrocs,  they  can  sing  throughout  the  wliohi 
night,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  re])catiiig 
(he  words  of  thiar  song  over  and  over 
again.  They  pretV-r  the  night  to  the  day 
for  this  p\ir|)ose,  because  tlie  atmosphere 
is  cooler,  and  the  tasks  of  the  day  are  over. 

"  When  they  are  desirous  of  indulging  in 
this  amusement,  they  join  hands  and  form 
a  circle  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in  pro- 
|)ortion  to  the  number  of  male  and  feniaic 
(lancers,  who  are  always  mixed  with  a  kind 
of  symmetry.  When  the  chain  is  made, 
they  turn  round  from  one  side  to  another, 
separating  at  certain  intervals  to  mark  the 
measm-c,  and  from  time  to  time  clap  their 
liands  without  interrupting  the  cadcnee, 
while  with  their  voices  they  accompany 
the  sound  of  the  instrument,  and  continu- 
ally chant  'Hool  IIooI '  This  is  the  gen- 
eral burden  of  their  song. 

"  Sometimes  one  of  the  dancers  quit.s  the 
circle,  and,  going  to  the  centre,  performs 
there  alone  a  few  steps  after  the  English 
manner,  all  the  merit  and  beauty  of  whicli 
consist  in  performing  them  with  equal  quick- 
ness and  precision,  withont  stirring  from  the 
spot  where  he  stands.  After  this  they  all 
quit  each  other's  hands,  follow  one  another 
carelessly  with  an  air  of  terror  and  niehm- 
choly,  their  heads  leaning  to  one  shouKle 
and  their  eyes  cast  down  toward  the  gromid, 
which  they  look  at  with  attention;  and  in  a 
moment  after  they  break  forth  in  the  live- 
liest demonstration  of  joy,  and  the  most 
extravagant  merriment. 

"  They  are  highly  delighted  with  this  con- 
trast wlieu  it  is  well  performed.    Ail  thi^iJ 
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TIIK   MELO^T   DANCE. 


nt  liol  om  hut  an  altc^rnato  asHemliiaee  of 
very  droll    and    ainiisin^'   panloiniiiieM.     It 
miiMt  he  olwerved  th.K,  t|„.  i|,i.„.,.r,s  make  a 
hdlldw  moiKitonous  kind  of  humniin^',  which 
II'VereeaMes,    except    when    Ihey    join    lhe 
MHclators  ui.d   HI,,,,  i|„,    woiKl.Tfiil  ehoruH, 
'Moo!  II.io!     which  appears  l.i  h,.  tl,,.  \U\. 
mid  Hoiil  „(  (hiH  mii-nille,.|il  imiMJc.    They 
iwially  conclude  with  a  general   hall-  lluu 
i^*  lo  say,  III,'  rill-   is  limkei.   and  Ihey-  all 
il:inee    III    coiifiiMidU    um    ,.|k.|i    chooses, '  ui„| 
n|ion    I  lis   occasion    they   display   all    their 
Hliviigtii    and    agility.     Tin.    niiist    expert 
•lancers  repeat,  liy  way  of  deliaiic(!  to  .'acli 
01  her,  llios,,  dangerous  l(>aps  and   musical 
(luivers  ol  our  grand  academies,  which  ex- 
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laiigliter  as   deservedly   as  'the 
11    ol  Africa." 


II( 


nients,   and,   as   liiev   are    not  impedtMl   liy 
trammels  of  dress,  und  „i,ly  ^y,,.l,.  Uio 


cil 

II. Ml! 

Whelher  for  singing,  dancing,  or  other 
ivlaxulioii,  the  irottentdts  m^ver  assemhl,. 
except  liy  night,  th,,  .hiy  (...jng  far  too  pri!- 
cidiis  lor  mere  aimisciiieiit.    During  Ih,.  day 

lie  men  are  engaged  ill  the  dillenuit  imrsuils 
ol  iK'ii;  li(e,soine  being  far  from  their  hdiiie 
on  llie  track  of  some  animal  which  tlu-y  are 
haiitiiig,  ami  whose  (lesh  is  devoi,.,!  (,,(1,,, 
Hiimiort  of  themselves  and  Ihei,-  families 
()lliers  (ir('  laboriously  uiakiug  snares,  di.r^ 
giiig  pitlalls,  or  going  llu.  rounds  of  tlids.. 
\v  lie  I  are  already  made,  ho  that  animals 
wliicli  have  been  captured  may  be  removt.,!, 
and  1 1|(^  snares  reset.  They  have  als.i  bi  mak(' 
tlicir  lidws,  arrows,  spears,  and  clubs,  opera- 
jons  winch  absorb  much  time,  partly  lu'cause 
heir  tod.s  an;  b;w  and  imperfect,  and  partly 
I'lciiiise  all  their  Wdrk  is  underlaken  with 
iMiegrec  of  deliberation  which  is  c.\c 'ed- 
ingly  irritating  to  an  Eurdpean  spt-oti  <<•  • 

lli(!  Wdineii,  too  are  engaged  in  their 
own  occiiiiations,  which  arc;  inlinitely  more 
laborimia  than  those  of  the  men,  and  con- 

Si  rz;:,t"r'';;;i™c;;'  a™:  •'■"* ''•'-"""■'« '' 

j;;;turn  honie.  With  the  sliades  of  evening 
H  ."  IT'^  ^  f  industry  are  given  up,  au^ 
the  Hottentots  amuse  themselves  throu'di- 
out  iiearlv  the  entire  night.  The  sava-e 
(Ipes  not  by  any  means  go  to  bed  with  the 
buds  and  arise  with  them,  as  is  popularly 
sujiinised  and  almost  invar/ably  is  an  inco/- 
ngible  sitter-up  at  night,  smoljing,  talking 

m"'iT  '''v^^'r  ^'V'  "therwise  amusing 
all  (hi  - '  "'  "'*  '^""'^  ""^'''"o  whatever 

Perhnps  h(i  may  owe  the  capability  of 
;  «i  nng  such  constant  dissipation  to  the 
at    liat  he  can  ccimmand  sleep  at  will,  and 

;  In  'i  ''''"'"''«i\'«  «»  «1''"P  as  to  be  undis- 
uibcd  by  the  clamor  that  is  goin-^  on 
round  I„m.  If,  for  example,  a  flottSnt^" 
■  s  ecu  hunting  all  day,  and  has  returned 
ome  weary  with  the  chase  and  with  carry- 
's the  animals,  he  will  not  think  of  sleep- 


and  Hinging.  But,  as  soon  as  ho  feels  dis- 
poHi^d  to  cease  fnim  his  amusements  he 
retires  trom  lhe  circle,  n.jls  himself  up  in 
his  kaross,  lies  ddwii,  and  in  a  few  secdnds 
IS  last  asleep,  unheeding  the  ndise  which  in 
made  close  t(i  his  ears  by  his  cdinpanions 
wIki  are  still  pursuing  (beir  revels. 

Thenr  is  a  singular  dance  wliiidi  is  much 
in  vd.'iie  anidiig  the  yiiung  Hottentot  girls, 
ami  wliK'h  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to 
tliem.  As  a  small  melon  is  tlu!  chief  object 
ol  the  sport,  It  goes  liy  the  name  of  the 
Melon  Dance,  and  is  tluin  jicrfdrmed:— In 
the  .evening,  when  the  air  is  cool,  the  girls 
assemble  and  choose  om;  of  their  number 
iis  11  leader  She  takes  a  small  round  niehm 
m  her  hands,  and  begins  to  run  in  a  circle 
\yaviiig  her  arms  and  dinging  about  lier 
limbs  111  t|i(.  wildest  imaginable  way.  The 
olhers    fdlldw   her  and    imitate   her   move- 


many 

drdinary  cap  and  girdle  „r  leathern  thdiigs" 
t  leir  indvements  are  full  of  wild  grace.     As 
I  he  leader  runs  round  the  course,  she  IliiKrs 
the    ineldii    in    the  air,  catches  it,  llin-s  It 
again,  and  at  last  sloops  suddenly,  leaps"into 
the  air,  and  throws  the  melon  beneath  her 
toward  th(!  girl  who  follows  her.    The  object 
of  Ihis  danci^  is  twof.ild.     The   second  Vrirl 
has    to    Caleb    the    nieldii    without   ceasm.r 
Irom  her  cdurse,  and  the  first  has  to  throv? 
It  when  she  fancies  that  the  second    is  off 
her  guard       Odiisequently,   she   makes  all 
kinds   (if    femls,   pretending   to   throw   the 
melon  several  limes,  and  trying  to  deceive 
by   every   means    in    her    jiower.      If   the 
second  girl  fails  in  catching  (he  melon  the 
first  retains  her  leadership,  but  if  she  suc- 
ceeds she  becomes  leader,  and  goes  throu<'h 
tile    same    maiKcuvres.      In   this  way   tfie 
inelon  goes  round  and  round,  and  the  sport 
'"    ""••*■"•••"'    =>    *'■■     dancers    are    too 


"iR  until  Ik-  ha«  h^id  his  c...>nc-  -mni-'^li, 

pipe,andenioved  ml  ,n,7;;n.l^l^r     •      i"^^^^^  ""''    '""''stic    dress    they 

^y,        enjoyed  an  lioui  or  two  of  dancing  |  wear,  than  has  an  English  lady  at  appear- 


_Froin  the  above  description  some  persons 
might  fancy  that  this  dance    offends    the 
sense  of  decorum.    It  docs  not  so.     It  is 
true  that  the  style    of  clothing  which  is 
worn  by  the  dancers  is  not  according  to 
tiuropcan   notions,  but,  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  it  is  convenient  and  according  to 
usage.      Neither  is  there  anything  in  "the 
dancci  itself  which  ought  to  shock  a  rightly 
constituted  mmd.    It  is  simjily  an  ebullition 
of  youthful  sjiirits,  and  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  dances  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
^yhlch  are  avowedly  and  intendedly  licen- 
tious, and  which,  whether  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  clothing  than  is  worn  by  these 
ildttentot  girls,  arc  repulsive  rather   than 
attractive   to  any  one  who  possesses  any 
amount  of  self-respect. 

In  this  instance  the  dance  is  conducted  in 
perfect  innocence,  and  the  performers  have 
no  more  idea  of  impropriety  in  the  scanty 
UidUffh    graeetul    and    artistic    dress    they 
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THE  HOTTENTOT. 


inx  with  her  faco  uiivoIUmI.  Ah  loiij^  m 
clothing  in  not  attoinptod,  it  dooH  not  hoiuu 
to  1)0  reciuirod,  but,  vviicii  ivi»y  portion  of 
Enropt-an  clotiiing  is  iwHunica,  tlio  wholf 
oaso  in  altered.  Mr.  Haines  narrates  a  litthi 
corroborative  incident.  lie  was  travelling 
in  a  wagon,  aceonipanied,  as  usual,  by  Hot- 
tentots and  their  families.  The  latter, 
mostly  females,  were  walking  by  the  side  of 
the  wagon,  wearin>5  no  costume  but  the 
slight  leathern  girdle.  It  so  happened  that 
Bome  old  shoes  were  thrown  out  of  the 
wagon,  and  immediately  appropriate<l  by 
the  women,  who  have  an  absurd  hankering 
after  European  apparel.  No  sooner  had 
they  put  on  shoes  than  they  looked  naked. 
They  had  not  done  so  before,  but  even  that 
Blight  amount  of  civilized  -jlothing  seemed 
to  suggest  that  the  whole  body  had  to  be 
clothed  also,  and  so  strong  was  this  feeling 
that  Mr.  Baines  found  means  of  removing 
the  obnoxious  articles  of  ajjparel. 

The  Hottentots  have  a  remarkable  game 
which  they  call  by  the  name  of  Card-play- 
ing, apparently  because  no  cards  are  used 
in  it.  This  game  Is  simply  an  exhibition  of 
activity;  and  quickness  or  hand,  being  some- 
what similar  in  principle  to  our  own  boy's 
game  of  Odd  and  Even.  It  is  illustrated 
on  the  opposite  page,  and  is  thus  described 
by  Burchell:  — 

"  At  one  of  the  fires  an  amusement  of  a 
very  singular  and  nearly  unintelligible  kind 
was  the  source  of  great  amusement,  not 
only  to  the  performers  themselves,  Init  to 
all  the  bystanders.  Thc^y  called  it  Card- 
playing,  a,  word  in  this  instance  strangely 
misapi)lied.  Two  Hottentots,  s(\ated  oi)po- 
site  each  other  on  the  ground,  were  vocif- 
erating, as  if  in  a  rage,  some  particular 
expressions  in  their  own  language:  laugh- 
ing violently,  throwing  their  bodies  on 
either  side,  tossing  their  arms  in  all  direc- 
tions—  at  one  moment  witli  their  hands 
close  together,  at  another  stretched  out 
wide  apart;  up  in  the  air  at  one  time,  or  In 
an  instant  down  to  the  ground;  sometimes 
with  them  closed,  at  other  times  exhibiting 
them  open  to  their  opponent.  Frequently 
in  the  heat  of  the  game  they  started  upon 
their  knees,  falling  back  immediately  on 
the  ground  again;  and  all  this  in  such  a 
quick,  wild,  extraordinary  manner,  that  it 
was  impossible,  after  watching  their  mo- 
tions for  a  long  time,  to  discover  the  nature 
of  their  game,  or  to  comprehend  the  princi- 
ple on  which  it  was  founded,  any  more  tlian 
a  person  entirely  ignorant  of  the  moves  at 
chess  could  learn  that  by  merely  looking 
on. 

"This  is  a  genuine  Hottentot  game,  as 
every  one  would  certainly  suppose,  on  see- 
ing the  uncouth  manner  in  which  it  is 
plaved.  It  is,  they  say,  of  great  antiquity, 
and  at  present  practised  only  by  such  as 
have  preserved  some  portion  of  their  origi- 
nal customs,  and  tliey  pretend  tliat  it  is  not 


every  Hottentot  who   nosHesseH   the   talent 
nec'OHsary  for  playing  it  in  piu-fection. 

"  I  found  some  ditllculty  In  obtaining  an 
intelligible  explanution,  but  learned  ut  last 
that  the  principle  consists  in  concealing  a 
small  |)lece  of  stick  in  one  hand  so  dttxtir- 
ously  that  the  ojinonent  shall  not  be  abli', 
whtiu  both  closi'd  hands  are  itreMent<Ml  to 
him,  to  distinguish  in  which  it  is  held,  wl>ll(! 
at  the  same  time  he  is  obliged  to  decide  liy 
some  sign  or  motion  either  on  one  or  tlx; 
other.  As  soon  as  the  opponent  has  gaiiicil 
a  certivin  nuinlicr  of  guesses,  iu!  is  coiiHJd- 
enul  to  have  won  a  game,  and  it  (hen 
becomes  his  turn  to  take  the  stick,  and  dis- 
play his  ingenuity  in  coneealing  it  and  in 
deceiving  the  other.  In  this  manner  the 
games  are  continued  alternately,  ()fteii  the 
whole  night  long,  or  until  the  playi-rs  an! 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  In  the  course  of 
them  various  little  incidents,  either  of  inge- 
nuity or  of  mistake,  occur  to  animate  tlieir 
exertions,  and  excite  the  rude,  hannli.s.t 
mirth  of  llwAv  surrounding  friends."  The 
reader  will  probably  see  the  close  resem- 
blance between  this  game  played  by  the 
Hottentots  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  well- 
known  game  of  "  Morro,"  that  is  so  popular 
in  several  parts  of  Southern  Europe. 

The  Hottentot  seems  to  be  as  fond  of  n 
practical  Joke  as  the  Katlir,  and  to  taki!  it  iis 
good-humoredly.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
traveller  was  passing  through  Africa  with  ;i 
large  party,  several  of  the  Ilottentols,  who 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  watch,  contrived 
to  draw  near  the  fire,  and  to  fall  asleep. 
Some  of  Ihcsir  companions  determined  to 
give  them  a  thorough  fright,  and  to  recall 
to  their  minds  that  they  ought  to  have  lioeii 
watching  and  not  sleeping.  Accordingly, 
they  went  oil"  to  a  little  distance,  and  slwt 
a  couple  of  Bosjesman  arrows  close  to  the 
sleei)ers.  Deep  as  is  a  Hottentot's  slumber, 
he  can  shake  off  sleep  in  a  moiiKiiit  at  the 
approach  of  danger,  and,  although  the 
loudest  sound  will  not  wake  him,  provided 
that  it  be  of  a  harmless  character,  an  almost 
inaudible  sound  will  reach  his  ears,  pro- 
vided that  it  lu-esage  danger.  As  soon  as 
the  sleeping  Hottentots  heard  the  twang  of 
tl)e  bow,  tney  sprang  up  in  alarm,  wiiieii 
was  not  decreased  by  the  sight  of  the 
arrows  falling  close  to  them,  sprang  to  the 
wajjon  for  their  arms,  and  were  received 
witli  a  shout  of  laughter. 

However,  they  soon  had  their  revenije, 
One  dark  evening  the  young  men  were 
amusing  themselves  witn  setting  fire  to 
some  dried  reeds  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  camp.  While  they  were  enjoying  the 
waves  of  fire  as  they  rolled  along,  driven  by 
the  wind,  the  Hottentots  stole  behind  the 
reeds,  and  with  the  shell  of  an  ostriidi  e^j; 
imitated  the  roar  of  an  approaching  lion  so 
accurately,  that  the  young  men  began  to 
shout  in  order  to  drive  the  lion  away,  and 
at  la.9t  ran  to  the  camp  scrcaminfr  witli  ter- 
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INABILITY  TO  MEASURE  TIME. 


for.  Of  course  the  songs  that  were  sunj? 
in  the  camp  that  night  were  full  of  "refer- 
ence to  Bosjesnians  and  lions. 

The  Hottentot  has  a  constitutional  ina- 
bility t<)  compute  time.  A  traveller  can 
never  discover  the  age  of  a  Hottentot, 
partly  because  the  man  himself  has  not  the 
least  notion  of  his  age,  or  indeed  of  annual 
computation  at  all,  and  partly  because  a 
Hottentot  looks  as  old  at  thirty-five  as  at 
sixty-five.  He  can  calculate  the  time  of 
day  by  the  position  of  the  sun  with  regard 
to  the  meridian,  but  his  memory  will  not 
serve  him  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  com- 
pute annual  time  by  the  height  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon.  As  is  the  case  with 
most  savage  races,  his  unit  of  time  is  the 
new  moon,  and  he  makes  all  his  reckonings 
of  tune  to  consist  of  so  many  moons.  An 
amusing  instance  of  this  deficiency  is  given 
o^  ?'\  J^!'='^*^"«tein,  in  his  "Travels  in 
vSouth  Africa" :  — 

"A  Hottentot,  in  particular,  engaged  our 
attention  by  the  simplicity  with  which  he 
to  d  his  story.  After  he  had  harangued  for 
a  long  time  in  broken  Dutch,  we  collected 
so  much  as  that  he  agreed  with  a  colonist  to 
serve  him  for  a  certain  time,  at  fixed  wa^ea 
as  herdsman,  but  before  the  time  expn-ed 
they  had  parted  by  mutual  agreement.  The 
dispute  was  how  much  of  the  time  remained- 
consequently,  how  much  wages  the  master 
had  a  riglit  to  deduct  from  the  sum  which 
was  to  have  been  paid  for  the  whole  time 

"  To  illustrate  this  matter,  the  Hottentot 
gave  us  the  following  account :  —  My  Baas  ' 
said  he, '  will  have  it  that  I  was  to  serve  so 
long'  (and  here  he  stretched  out  his  left 
arm  and  hand,  and  laid  the  little  fin-'er  of 
his  right  hand  directly  under  the  arm)  • 
but  I  say  tliat  I  only  agreed  to  serve  so 
long,'  and  here  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon 
the  joint  of  tlie  left.    Apparently,  he  meant 
by  this  to  signify  that    *e  proportion  of 
the  time  he  had  served  with  that  he  had 
agreed  to  serve  was  the  same  as  the  propor- 
tion of  what  he  pointed  out  of  the  arm  to 
tlie  whole  length  of  it.    At  the  same  time 
lie  showed  us  a  small  square  stick,  in  which 
at  every  full  moon,  he  had  made  a  little 
noten   with  a  double  one  at  the  full  moon 
wlien  he  quitted  the  colonist's  service.    As 
the  latter  was  present,  and  several  of  the 
colonists  and  Hottentots,  who  attended  as 
auditors,  could  ascertain  exactly  the  time  of 
entering  on  the  service,  the  conclusion  was 
as  is  very  commonly  the  case,  that  both  the 
master  and  the  servant  were  somewhat  in 
tlie  wrong;  that  the  one  reckoned  too  much 
ot  tlie  time  expired,  the  other  too  little  ; 
ami  that,  according  to  the  Hottentot's  mode 
0    measuring,  the   time  expired    came  to 
about,  tlie  knuckle. 

"The  Hottentots  understand  no  other 
mode  of  measuring  time  but  by  lunar 
mnnths  and  days  ;  they  have  no  idea  of  the 
aivision  of  the  day  into  hours.    If  a  man 


asks  a  Hottentot  how  far  it  is  to  such  a 
place,  he  either  makes  no  answer,  or  points 
to  a  certain  spot  in  the  heavens,  and  says, 
Ihe  sun  will  be  there  when  you  get  to  it."' 
Warfare  among  the  Hottentots  scarcely 
deserves  the  name,  because  we  can  hardly 
use  such  a  term  as  "  warfare  "  where  there 
18  no  distinction  of  officer  or  private,  where 
Wiero  IS  no  commander,  and  no  plan  of  action. 
The  men  who  are  able  to  wield  the  bow  and 
arrow  advance  in  a  body  upon  the  enemy 
and  are  led  by  any  one  who  thinks  himself' 
brave  enough  to  take  the  command.    "When 
they  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy, 
every  one  fights  in  the  way  that  suits  him- 
self best,  without  giving  support  to  those  of 
his  own  side,  or  expecting  it  from  his  com- 
rades.   Even  the  chief  man  of  a  horde  is 
not  necessarily  the  leader  and  indeed  his 
authority  over  the  horde  is  more  nominal 
than  real.    A  mere  boy  may  assume  the 
leadership  of  the  expedition,  and,  if  he  is 
courageous  enough  to  take  the  lead,  he  may 
keep    it    until    some    still    braver  warrior 
comes  to  the  front.    It  evident  that  such 
warfare  is  merely  a  succession  of  skirmishes 
or  duels,  much  as  was  the  case  in  the  days 
of  Hector  and  Achilles,  each  soldier  select- 
ing his  own  particular  adversary,  and  fight- 
ing him  until  one  of  the  two  is  killed,  runs 
away,  or  renders  himself  prisoner. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  Hottentots  never 
made  war,  according  to  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  If  insulted  or  aggrieved 
by  having  their  cattle  stolen,  they  would  "o 
off  and  make  reprisals,  but  they  had  no  idea 
of  carrying  on  war  for  any  political  object. 
This  IS  probably  the  reason  why  they  were 
so  completely  overcome  by  the  Kaffir  tribes, 
who  had  some  knowledge  of  warfare  as  an 
art,  and  who  drove  them  further  and  further 
away  from  their  own  domains,  until  their 
nationality  was  destroyed,  and  Uiey  were 
reduced  to  a  mere  aggregation  of  scattered 
tribes,  without  unity,  and  consequently  with- 
out power. 

However  nationally  unwarliko  the  Hot-  • 
tentot  may  be,  and  however  incapable  he 
may  be  of  military  organization,  he  can  be 
made  into  a  soldier  who  is  not  only  useful 
but  unapproachable  in  his  own  peculiar 
line.  Impatient,  as  a  rule,  of  military  dis- 
cipline, he  hates  above  all  things  to  march 
in  step,  to  go  through  the  platoon  exercise, 
and  to  perforin  those  mechanical  move- 
ments which  delight  the  heart  of  the  drill- 
sergeant.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  abhorrent  of 
anything  like  steady  occupation,  and  this 
tendency  of  mind  incapacitates  him  from 
being  an  agriculturist,  while  it  aids  in  quali- 
fying him  for  the  hunter's  life.  Now,  as  a 
rule,  a  good  hunter  makes  a  good  soldier, 
esjiecially  of  the  irregular  kind,  and  the 
training  which  is  aflbrdod  by  the  pursuit 
of  the  fleet,  powerful,  .nnd  danserous  he.ast''. 
of  Africa,  makes  the  Hottentot  one  oif  the 
best  irregular  soldiers  in  the  world. 
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But  he  must  be  allowed  to  fight  in  his 
own  way,  to  choose  his  own  time  for  attack, 
to  make  it  in  the  mode  that  suits  him  best, 
and  to  run  away  if  flight  hiippens  to  suit 
him  better  than  battle.  He  has  not  the 
least  idea  of  getting  himself  killed  or 
wounded  on  mere  points  of  honor ;  and 
if  he  sees  that  the  chances  of  war  are  likely 
to  go  much  against  him,  he  quietly  retreats, 
and  "  lives  to  fight  another  day."  To  this 
mode  of  action  he  is  not  prompted  by  any 
feeling  of  fear,  but  merely  by  the  common- 
sense  view  of  the  case.  His  business  is  to 
kill  the  enemy,  and  he  means  to  do  it.  But 
that  desirable  object  cannot  be  attained  if 
he  allows  them  to  kill  him,  and  so  he 
guards  himself  against  the  latter  event  as 
much  as  possible.  Indeed,  if  he  is  wounded 
when  he  might  have  avoided  a  wound,  he 
feels  heartily  ashamed  of  himself  for  having 
committed  such  an  error;  and  if  he  succeeds 
in  killing  or  wounding  an  enemy  without 
suffering  damage  himself,  he  glories  in  his 
superior  ingenuity,  and  makes  merry  over 
the  stupidity  of  his  foe. 

Tear  —  as  Ave  understand  the  word  —  has 
very  little  influence  over  the  Hottentot  sol- 
dier, whether  he  be  trained  to  flght  with  the 
white  man's  fire-arms,  or  whether  he  uses 
the  bow  and  arrow  of  his  primitive  life.  If 
he  must  fight,  he  will  do  so  with  a  quiet  and 
dogged  valor,  and  any  enemy  that  thinks  to 
conquer  him  will  find  that  no  easy  task  lies 
before  him. 

Mr.  Christie  has  narrated  to  me  several 
incidents  which  show  the  obstinate  courage 
with  which  a  Hottentot  can  fight  when 
pressed.    One  of  them  is  as  follows  :  — 

"During  the  Kaffir  war  of  1847,  a  body 
of  Hottentots  were  surrounded  by  a  large 
party  of  Kaffirs,  and,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  through 
their  dark  foes.  One  of  the  Hottentots, 
however,  happened  to  be  wounded  near  the 
spine,  so  that  he  lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  and 
could  not  stand.  Even  though  suffering 
under  this  severe  injury,  he  would  not  sur- 
render, but  dragged  himself  to  an  ant-hill, 
and  supported  nis  back  against  it,  so  that; 
his  arms  were  at  liberty.  In  this  position 
he  continued  to  load  and  fire,  though  com- 
pletely exposed  to  the  bullets  and  assagais 
of  the  Kaffirs.  So  true  was  his  aim,  even 
under  these  circumstances,  that  he  killed 
and  wounded  a  considerable  number  of 
them ;  and,  when  a  reinforcing  party  came 
to  their  help,  the  bravo  fellow  was  at  the 
point  of  death,  but  still  breathing,  though 
his  body  was  completely  riddled  with  bul- 
lets, and  cut  to  pieces  with  spears." 

This  anecdote  also  serves  to  show  the 
extraordinary  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by 
this  race  —  a  tenacity  which  seems  to  rival 
that  of  the  lower  reptiles.  On  one  occasion, 
Mr.  Christie  w.as  in  a  surgeon's  house  in 
Grahamstown,  when  a  Hottentot  walked  in, 
and  asked  the  Burgeon  to  look  at  his  head, 


which  had  been  damaged  on  the  previous 
liighfby  a  blow  from  a  knob-kerrie.  He 
took  off  his  hat  and  the  handkerchief  which, 
according  to  custom,  was  wrapped  I'ound  his 
head,  and  exhibited  an  injury  which  would 
have  killed  most  Europeans  on  the  spot, 
and  certainly  would  have  prostrated  them 
utterly.  On  the  crown  of  his  head  there 
was  a  circular  wound,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  more  than  half  an  inch  deep, 
the  bone  having  been  driven  doAvn  on  the 
brain  by  a  blow  from  the  heavy  knob  of  the 
weapon.  The  depressed  part  of  the  skull 
was  raised  as  well  as  could  be  done,  and  the 
remainder  cut  away.  The  operation  being 
over,  the  man  replaced  his  hat  and  hand- 
kerchief, and  walked  away,  apparently  little 
the  worse  for  his  accident,  or  the  operation 
which  succeeded  it. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  gentleman 
saw  a  Hottentot  wagon-driver  fall  from  his 
seat  under  the  wheels.  One  of  the  fore- 
wheels  passed  over  his  neck,  and,  as  the 
wagon  was  loaded  with  some  two  tons  of 
firewood,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  man 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  To  the  surprise  of 
the  beholder,  he  was  not  only  alive  when 
free  of  the  wheel,  but  had  presence  of 
mind  to  roll  out  of  the  way  of  the  hind 
wheel,  which  otherwise  must  have  gone 
over  him.  Mr.  Christie  ran  to  him,  and 
helped  him  to  his  feet.  In  answer  to  anx- 
ious questions,  he  said  that  he  was  not 
much  hurt,  except  by  some  small  stones 
which  had  been  forced  into  his  skin,  and 
which  he  asked  Mr.  Christie  to  remove. 
Indeed,,  these  men  seem  not  only  to  be 
tenacious  of  life,  but  to  suffer  very  little 
pain  from  injuries  thiit  would  nearly  kill  a 
white  man,  or  at  all  events  would  cause  him 
to  be  nearly  dead  with  pain  alone.  Yet, 
callous  as  they  are  to  bodily  injuries,  they 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  poison 
that  mixes  with  the  blood,  and,  if  bitten  by 
a  snake,  or  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow, 
to  have  very  much  less  chance  of  life  than 
a  European  under  similar  conditions. 

We  will  conclude  this  history  of  the  Hot- 
tentots with  a  few  remarks  on  their  treat- 
ment of  sickness  and  their  burial  of  the 
dead. 

"When  Hottentots  are  ill  they  obey  the  in- 
stinct which  seems  to  be  implanted  equally 
in  man  and  beast,  and  separate  themselves 
from  their  fellows.  Sometimes  they  take 
the  trouble  to  have  a  small  luit  erected  at  a 
distance  from  the  kraal,  but  in  all  cases  they 
keep  themselves  aloof  as  far  as  possiljle,  and 
do  not  mix  with  their  companions  until 
their  health  is  restored.  Of  professional 
physicians  they  know  nothing,  and  have  in 
tliis  respect  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
Kaffirs,  who  are  horribly  tormented  in  their 
hours  of  sickness  by  the  witch-doctor,  who 
tries,  by  all  kinds  of  noisy  incantations,  to 
drive  out  the  evi!  spirit  Vr'hich  is  tormrnting 
the  sick  man.    There  are  certainly  some 
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SICKNESS,  DEATH,  AND  BURIAL. 


men  among  them  who  possess  a  kind  of 
knowledge  of  pliarmacy,  and  these  men  are 
iberal  enough  of  their-'iidvice  and  prescript 
tious.    But  they  do  not  form  a  distinct  order 
of  men,  nor  do  they  attempt  to  work  cures 
by  superhuman  means.    They  are  more  suc- 
ccsatul  in  treating  wounds  and  bodily  iniu- 
ries  than  in  the  management  of  diseases 
because  m  the  former  case  there  ie  some.' 
tluug  tangible  with  which  they  can  cone 
whereas  tTiey  cannot  see  a  disedse,  nor  can 
they  produce  any  immediate  and  visible  ef- 
tect,  as  IS  the  case  with  a  bodily  inmrv 

Sometimes  a  curious  kind  of  cereinonv 
seems  to  be  performed,  which  is  probablv 
analogous  to   the    shampooing    that  is  in 
vogue  in  many  parts  of  the  earth.    The  na- 
tieut  lies  prostrate  while  a  couple  of  women 
one  on  either  side,  pound  an^  knead  hi  n' 
with  their  closed  fists,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  loud  cries  close  to  his  ear.     This 
apparently  rough  treatment  seems  to  have 
some  amount  of  efficacy  in  it,  as  Snarrman 
mentions  that  he  has  Len  i^  prSed  on 
the  apparently  lifeless  body  of-  a  young  man 
who  eventually  recovered.  ^ 

.  Of  all  diseases  the  Hottentots  dread  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  small-pox;  and  if  a  sin<rle 
member  of  the  horde  be  taken  with  it  trey 
hZ  r> "'  ^''  h".t,.«trike  all  their  habita- 
tions, and  move  off  into  the  desert,  where 
they  remain  until  they  think  that  the  dan- 
ger s  past.  All  ties  of  relationship  and 
n  fee.  on  are  broken  through  bythis^dread 
"^  S^',f"-  ^^'"^'1  «iey  knSw  no  cure,  and 
Hhich  always  rages  with  tentbld  violence 
anioii|  savages,  ^hc  husband  will  abandon 
his  wife  and  even  the  mother  her  children 
m  the  hope  of  checking  the  spread  of  the 
disorder,  and  the  wretched  sufferers  are  left , 
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to  perish  either  from  the  disease  itself  or 
trom  privation. 

^,J,^a''  ?,  Hottentot  dies  the  funeral  is  con- 
ducted without  anv  ceremony.    The  body  is 
disposed  in  as  smafl  a  compass  as  possible - 
inrfeed,  into  the  attitude  that  is  assumed 
during  sleep,  and  the  limbs  and  S^e 
firmly  tied  together.    A  worn-out  kaross^s 
then  rolled  round  the  body,  and  carefully 
airan-ed  so  as  to  conceal  it  entirely.    The 
place  of  burial  is,  with  certain  excentiona 
chosen  at  a  distance  from  the  kr^al,  and  the 
corpse  is  then  placed  in  the  grave,  which  s 
never  of  any  great  depth.    ^Eartfi  is  then 
^?nnl?  *'''  ^l^  ^^'^y  ;  ^"'^  'f  there  are  any 

'the  eLrb'''.,SVP°*'  ,*7  ""''  ™*'^«d  wit^ 
tne  earth,  and  heaped  above  the  grave  in 

foS,  *°  ^^^^'''^  ^^f^"'"  «^°  hyiia^and 
jackals,  which  are  sure  to  discover  that  an 
interment  has  taken  place.    If  stones  can" 
not  be  found,  thorn-bushes  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose     Generally,  the  grave  is  so 
shal  ow,  and  the  stones  ^'e  so  few,  that  the 
whole  process  of  burial  is  practically  ren- 
dered nugatory,  and  before  another  day  has 
tp'^rXfi*?  '-riT  '-^Qd  jackals  have  scat- 
anddeturedl'^'^"^^^'""^  "^^  "^"^  "^^'y^ 
Should  the  headman  of  the   kraal  die, 
there   are    great   wailings   throughout  the 
kraal.    These  cries  are  begun  by  the  family 
taken  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
and  the  whole  night  is  spent  in  loud  howl- 
hS,  "i"^^  Jf  mentation.     His  body  is  usually 
buried  in  the  middle  of  the  cattle-pen,  as  it 
IS  a  safe  place  so  long  as  the  cattle  are  in  it 
which  are  watched  throughout  the  ni'-ht' 
and  over  his  remains  a  considerable  pil?  o^ 
stones  IS  raised. 
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We  now  come  to  a  singular  race  of  human 
beings,  inliabiting  various  parts  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  being  evidently  allied  to  the 
Hottentots.  They  are  called  Bosjesraans 
by  the  Dutch  settlers.  This  word  is  pro- 
nounced Bushes-niau,  and  is  popularljr  con- 
tracted into  Bushman,  —  a  word  which  is, 
indeed,  an  exact  translation  of  the  Dutch 
title.  As,  however,  several  groups  of  sav- 
ages in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  called 
Bushmen,  we  will  retain  the  original  Dutch 
name. 

Respecting  the  precise  relationship  there 
are  three  distinct  theories.  The  first  is,  that 
they  are  the  aboriginal  irdiabitants  upon 
whom  the  Hottentots  have  improved;  the 
second  is,  that  they  are  degenerate  offshoots 
of  the  Hottentot  race;  and  the  third  is,  that 
they  form  a  totally  distinct  group  of  man- 
kind. On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  rather 
to  accept  the  theory  that  they  are  a  variety 
of  the  Hottentot  race,  which  they  closely 
resemble  in  many  particulars.  The  peculiar 
form  of  the  countenance,  the  high  cheek- 
bones, the  little  contracted  eyes,  and  the 
long  narrow  chin,  are  all  characteristics  of 
the  Hottentot  race.  The  color  of  the  skin, 
too,  is  not  black,  but  yellow,  and  even  paler 
than  that  of  the  Hottentot,  and  the  women 
are  notable  for  that  peculiarity  of  form  which 
has  already  been  noticed. 

Their  language  much  resembles  that  of 
the  Hottentots  in  sound,  the  characteristic 
"  click  "  being  one  of  its  peculiarities.  But, 
whereas  the  Hottentots  generally  content 
themselves  with  one  click  in  a  word,  the 
Bosjesman  tribes  employ  it  with  every  syl 


lable,  and  have  besides  a  kind  of  croaking 
sound  produced  in  the  throat,  which  is  not 
used  by  the  Hottentots,  and  which  the"  find 
the  greatest  diflleulty  in  imitating.  But 
tliough  their  tongue  resembles  the  language 
of  the  Hottentots  in  sound,  the  words  of  the 
two  languages  are  totally  different,  so  that  a 
Hottentot  is  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  to 
understand  a  Bosjesman  as  would  be  a 
European.  Even  the  various  tribes  of  Bos- 
jesmans  differ  much  in  their  language,  each 
tribe  having  a  dialect  of  their  own,  and  even 
changing  their  dialect  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  hordes  or  families  of  Bosjesmans 
have  Ijut  little  intercourse  with  each  olher, 
and  remain  as  widely  separated  as  possible, 
so  that  they  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
hunting-grounds  of  their  fellow-tribesmen. 

In  their  conversation  among  each  other 
also,  they  are  continually  inventing  new 
words.  Intellectually,  they  are  but  children, 
and,  like  children,  the  more  voluble  conde- 
scend to  the  weakness  of  those  wlio  cannot 
talk  a,;,  well  as  themselves,  and  accept  their 
imperfect  words  as  integral  parts  of  their 
language.  So  imperfect,  indeed,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bosjesmans,  that  even  those 
of  the  same  horde  often  find  a  difliculty  in 
understanding  each  other  without  the  use 
of  gesture;  and  at  night,  when  a  party  of 
Bosjesmans  are  smoking,  dancing,  and  talk- 
ing, they  are  obliged  to  keep  up  a  fire  so  as 
to  be  able  by  its  light  to  see  the  explanatory 
gestures  of  their  companions. 

Like  many  other  savage  nations,  they 
possess  a  gesture-language  which  is  univer- 
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unintelligible,  and  by  means  of  this  lano-im^e 
a  European  can  make  himself  understo^od  by 
them,  even  though  he  does  not  know  a  wo7d 
of  their  spoken  language.  When  a  Bosjes- 
man  is  speaking  Re  uses  a  profusWof 
fntir'-l',  ^'»'»,^t«'l'  graphie,  and*  so  easily 

•nnf     ?'  ^  ^''^^  ""  P'^'"''""  ^ho  is  wholly  ig'  i^ 

lantof  the  language  ean  readily  follow  lis 
meaning.  I  haye  leard  a  Bosjesman  nar- 
rate the  manner  in  which  he  hunted  diffe?. 
cut  animals,  and,  although  the  precise  words 
which  he  employed  were  unknown  tome 
the  whole  process  of  the  chase  wa^  renderetf 
pei^ctly  intelligible.  Perhaps  some  of  my 
readers  may  remember  that  the  late  Gordon 
Cumming  was  accompanied  by  a  Bosjesman 
named  Kuyter.    This  little  man  sur™ 

S  tl  I     nw"*^''  '^'Y-"t^  '^'^  companion 
Si        1  r    ''f^  '"  ^^hich  the   two  were 
rolled,  and  lived  for  some  years  in  England 
He  was  an  admirable  actor,  and  would  somi 

powers'^'nls'-?'  ^^^'^P'Vhis  wonderful 
poweis.  It  IS  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
anytime  more  graphic  than  Ruyter's  ac  ed 
description  of  a  lion  stealing  into  the  camn 
and  the  consternation  of  tlTe  different  an?' 
nials  which  found  themselves  in  such  close 

l^r  of  each  animal  was  enacted  in  turn  by 
^uy  er,  whose  best  roles  were  those  of  the 
lion  himself  and  a  tame  baboon -the  voices 
and  action  of  both  animals  being  imitS 
with  startling  accuracy.  °  ""laieu 

The  Bosjesmans  differ  from  the  true  Hot 
tentots  in  point  of  size,  being  so  smal'  "to 
deserve  the  name  of  a  nation  of  pi^.nies 

teet  in  heijjht,  while  some  of  the  women  are 
seven  or  eight  inches  shorter.  TliTs  "iocs 
not  apply  to  the  Kora  Bosjesmans  who  "re 
about  five  feet  four  or  five  inches  in  hd..ht 

eitncr  that  they  have  degenerated  from 
he  ancient  stock,  which  is  represented  Z 
he  true  Hottentot,  or  that'^'y'^,^  „!^! 
sent  the  original  stock,  on  which  the  Hot- 
en  os  have  improved,  'and  it  is  mo  e  likely 

HoftefeS^  '°"^"*"*^  ^  °-"P  °^  th" 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  their  color  is 
rather  more  yellow  than  dark.  Th  s  curious 
fairness  of  complexion  in  a  Sou  1  Afric-  n 
•ace  IS  even  more  strongly  ,3ed  than  i^ 
he  case  among  the  Hottrutots'althoS  in 

jeshwat^^tSio;f'vSL^nrr;;:.e;rs 

,''  '"■   'atn,iub  themselves  with  "i-easp  not 

SiSwh'  """-''l?'  '^y^''  biit-addh;g"a 
Tin  ZV'h  "•'ri  ^'^"-^  "»''^J^«  their  toilets, 
i  ich  Ev  V"''''^  *.'""  ™°'^''  °^'the  fire  over 
So „  !hy  J''^«  to  c^''"ch  at  niffht.  and. 

wS  thev  „rr./'°'^".""'«  "»«  operation 
wnicn  they  are  pleased  to  consider  as  cook- 
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ing,  the  smoke  settles  on  their  bodies  and 
covers  them  with  a  sooty-black  hue 'that 

Safes  "t^  "PP^"'"  "^'-^^'^^  ^  dark  L  ?he 
Kaffirs.  There  is  generally,  however,  a  tol- 
erably clean  spot  under  each  eye,  which  is 
caused  by  the  flow  of  tears  consequent  on 
snutt  taking.  But  when  well  wash'cd  the^r 
skins  are  wonderfully  fair,  and  therefore  thi 
Bosjesmans  who  visft  this  country,  and  who 
are  obliged  to  wash  themselves,  give  yl?? 
httle  idea  of  the  appearance  of 'tlTese  curi^ 
ous  beings  in  their  native  state. 

Ot  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  Bos- 
.  esman  in  his  normal  state,  a  good  descrip- 
^on  IS  given  by  Dr.  Lich'ten'stein,  in  & 
well-known  work  on  Southern    Africa--!! 
After  some  hours    two    Bosjesmans    an- 
peared    who  saluted  us  with  their   T'afteA 
asked  for  tobacco,  and,  having  rec,?ived  it 
I  seated  themselves  behind  a  bush,  by  Ilittle' 
fire,  to  revel  at  their  ease  in  the  dcLhts  of 
smoking.    I  devoted  a  considerable  time  to 
observing  these  men  very  accurately,  and 
cannot  forbeai-  saying  that  a    Bosjesman 
certainly  in  his  mien  and  all  his  4stures 
has  more  resemblance  to  an  ape"  than  a 

,  "^"^^f  f  o'""  present  guests,  who  appeared 
about  fifty  years  of  ageriiad  gray  ha  r  and  a 
bristly  beard;  his  foreheadf  nos Jf  chSs 
and  chin  were  all  smeared  over  Avith  black- 
grease,  having  only  a  white  circle  round  the 
eye,  washed  clean  with  tears  occasioned  by 
smoking     This  man  had  the  true  phy.sio"^ 

Wha^  ^L\  """"  ^^"?  ^P'  «f  Kaffrari'a.       ' 
Vy-hat  gave  the  more  verity  to  such  a  com- 
parison was  the  vivacity  of  his  eves    nml 
the  flexibility  of  his  eyebrow      '4'ch     e       ' 
worked  up  and  down  (vith   every  clianl^e 
of  countenance.    Even  his  nostrils  and  tlie 
corners  of  his  mouth,  even  his  verreara 
moved  involuntarily,  expressing  his  hasty 
transitions  from  eager  desire  1o  AvatSfS 

a  sing  e  feature  in  his  countenance  that 
evinced  a  consciousness  of  mental  powers 
or  anything  that  denoted  emotions^f  the 
mind  of  a  milder  character  than  belongs  to 
man  in  his  mere  animal  nature.  " 

i,niP  •  ?"  a  piece  of  meat  was  given  him 
half  risin-,  he  stretched  out  a  distrustftil 
arm,  snatched  it  hastily,  and  stuck  it  imme- 

his  httle  keen  eyes,  as  if  fearing  lest  some 
one  should  take  it  away  again"  A  1  this 
was  done  with  such  looks  anr!  gestures  tint 
any  one  must  have  been  rea^y  tHweai 
that  he  had  taken  the  example  of  them 
entirely  from  an  ape.  He  soon  took  tl " 
meat  from  the  embers,  wiped  it  hastily 
upon  his  left  arm,  and 'tore'  out  with  h?s 
teeth  large  half-raAv  bits,  which  I  could  see 
ffoing  entire  down  his  Meagre  throat  At 
ength,   when  he  came  to   the  bones  and 

Sinnw     no    li"   "M!i''l    -1,-i   T 

,.-,',;-•, "''"^'  not  manaKo  those  wilh 

his  teeth,  he  had  recourse  to  K  knife  whic 
was  hanging  round  his  neck,  and  with  this 
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he  cut  off  the  piece  which  he  held  in  his 
teeth,  close  to  the  mouth,  without  touching 
hiH  noso  or  lips  —  a  feat  of  dexterity  which 
a  person  with  a  Celtic  countenance  could 
not  easily  have  performed.  When  the 
bone  was  picked  clean,  he  stuck  it  again 
into  the  lire,  and,  .after  beating  it  between 
two  stones,  sucked  out  the  marrow.  This 
done,  he  immediately  filled  the  emptied 
bono  with  tobacco.  1  offered  him  a  clay 
pipe;,  which  he  declined,  and  taking  the 
thick  ])onc  a  long  way  into  his  mouth,  he 
drew  in  the  smoke  by  long  draughts,  his 
eyes  sparkling  like  those  of  a  person  who, 
with  more  than  usual  pleasure,  drinks  a 
glass  of  costlv  wine.  After  three  or  four 
draughts,  he  handed  the  bone  to  his  coun- 
tryman, who  inhaled  three  or  four  mouth- 
fu'ls  in  like  manner,  and  then  stuck  it,  still 
burning,  into  his  pouch,  to  be  reserved  for 
future  occasions." 

This  very  simple  pipe  is  preferred  by  the 
Bosjcsman  to  any  other,  probably  because 
he  can  take  in  a  lai'ger  quantity  of  smoke 
at  a  single  inhalation  than  could  be  the  case 
if  he  were  to  use  the  small-bored  pipe  of 
civilization.  Heeds,  hollow  sticks,  and  sim- 
ilar objects  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Sometimes  the  Bo.sjesman  inhales  the  whole 
of  the  smoke  into  his  lungs,  and  takes 
draught  after  draught  with  such  eagerness, 
that  ho  falls  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  has  to  be  restored  to  consciousness  by 
being  rolled  on  the  ground,  and  having 
water  thrown  over  him.  This  is  certainlj- 
an  economical  mode  of  consuming  the  to- 
bacco, as,  in  this  manner,  a  single  pipeful 
will  serve  to  intoxicate  several  smokers  in 
succession.  As  is  the  case  with  other  sav- 
ages, the  Bosjcsman  has  but  little  idea  of 
using  a  luxury  in  moderation.  The  chief 
value  of  tobacco  is.  in  a  Bosjesmau's  eyes, 
its  intoxicating  power,  and  he  tlierefore 
smokes  with  .the  avowed  intention  of  being 
intoxicated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  material. 

It  is  stated  by  old  travellers  who  have 
had  much  intercourse  with  the  Bosjesmans, 
that  they  have  no  names  by  which  different 
individuals  are  distinguished.  This  may 
possibly  be  the  case,  and,  if  so,  it  denotes  a 
depth  of  degradation  which  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.  But  as  the  Bosjesmans  are 
not  without  the  average  share  of  intellect 
which,  in  their  peculiar  conditions,  they 
could  be  expected  to  possess,  it  is  possible 
that  the  statement  may  be  rather  too 
sweeping.  It  is  well  known  that  among 
many  savage  nations  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  earth,  there  is  a  groat  di-sinclination  to 
allow  the  name  to  be  known. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  Kaf- 
firs will  not  allow  a  stranger  to  hear  their 
true  names,  and,  if  asked  for  their  names, 
will  only  entrust  him  with  their  titles,  but 
never  with  their  true  names.  It  is  there- 
fore very  probable  that  the  Bosyesmans  may 


be  actuated  by  similar  motives,  and  pretend 
to  have  no  names  at  all,  rather  than  take 
the  trouble  of  inventing  false  ones.  They 
have  not  the  least  objection  to  take  Euro- 
pean names,  mostly  preferring  those  of 
Dutch  parentage,  such  as  lluyter,  Kleinboy, 
Andries,  Booy,  &c.;  and  as  they  clearly 
comprehend  that  those  names  are  used  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  their  fel- 
lows, it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  they  have  not  some  nomenclature 
among  themselves. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
their  names,  it  is  certain  that  the  l}osjcs- 
mans  have  no  idea  of  distinctions  in  rank, 
differing,  however,  from  the  natives  which 
surround  them.  The  Kaffir  tribes  are  re- 
markable for  the  elaborate  code  of  etiquette 
which  they  possess,  and  which  could  not 
exist  unless  social  distinctions  were  defi- 
nitely marked.  The  Hottentots  have  their 
headmen,  who  possess  supreme  power  in 
the  kraal,  though  they  do  not  exhibit  any 
external  mark  of  dignity.  But  the  ]}osjcs- 
man  has  not  the  least  notion  of  rank,  and 
affords  the  most  complete  example  of  an- 
archic life  that  can  be  i'onceived.  In  the 
small  hordes  of  Bosjesmans  who  wander 
about  the  country,  there  is  no  chief,  and 
not  even  a  headman.  Each  horde,  as  a 
general  rule,  consists  of  a  single  family, 
unless  members  of  other  hordes  may  choose 
to  leave  their  own  friends  and  join  it.  But 
the  father  of  the  family  is  not  recognized  as 
its  head,  much  less  does  he  exercise  any 
power.  The  leadership  of  the  kraal  belono;s 
to  the  strongest,  and  he  only  holds  it  until 
some  one  stronger  than  himself  dispossesses 
him. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  social  relations  of 
life.  Among  the  KafHrs  and  Hottentots  — 
especially  among  the  former  —  the  women 
are  jealously  watched,  and  infidelity  to  the 
marriage  compact  is  severely  punished. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  Bos- 
jesmans, who  scarcely  seem  to  recognize 
any  such  compact,  the  marriage  tie  being 
dissoluble  at  the  will  of  the  husband.  Al- 
though the  man  can  divorce  his  wife  when- 
ever he  chooses,  the  woman  does  not  pos- 
sess the  same  power  —  not  because  either 
party  has  any  regard  to  the  marriage  tie, 
but  because  he  is  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
and  would  beat  her  if  she  tried  to  go  away 
without  his  permission.  Even  if  a  couple 
should  be  pleased  with  each  otlier,  and  do 
not  wish  to  separate,  they  cannot  be  sure 
that  they  will  be  allowed  to  remain  to- 
gether; for  if  a  man  who  is  stronger  than 
the  husband  chooses  to  take  a  fancy  to  the 
wife,  he  will  take  her  away  by  force,  and 
keep  her,  unless  some  one  still  strongt-i" 
than  himself  happens  to  think  that  she  will 
suit  his  taste.  As  to  the  woman  herself, 
she  is  not  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  is 
either  given  up  or  retained  without  the 
least  reference  to  her  feelings.    It  is  a  curi- 
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ous  fact,  that  in  tho  various  dialects  of  the 
Bosjesinans  there  are  no  words  that  express 
tlio  (hstinction  between  an  unmarrie(l  irirl 
xLT  "'""  '^'''"^  '"'"'"^  indiscriminately 
In  tills  extraordinary  social  condition  the 
IJosiesnian  seems  to  have  lived  for  centu- 
ries, and  the  curliest  travellers  in  Southern 

^.7'"''p''A"*7?'°  accounts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  strange  land,  have  ffiven  de- 
scriptions which  exactly  tally  with  narratives 
which  have  been  pubhshed  within  the  last 

The  character  of    the   true    Bosjesman 
seems  to  have  undergone  no   change  for 

3.  r'^'"''''  -"^  y'^''-    Civilizathm  has 
hp  n  ,^  \'npi-os3ion  upon  him.    The  Kaffirs, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  English  have  in  turn 
iienetrated  into  his  country,  and  have  driven 
lum  further  into  the  wilderness,  but  ho  lias 
never  submitted  to  either  of  these  powerful 
toes,  nor  has  he  condescended  to  borrow 
Knlh  ^nm   ^"y,f  the  arts  of  civiUzation.. 
Both  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots  have  been  in  so 
far  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  civilization 
that  they  have  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  white  colonists,  an.l  have 
learned  from  them  to  substitute  the  blanket 
lor  the  kaross,  and  the  gun  for  the  spear  or 
arrow     They  have  also  acted  as  domestic 
servants  to  the  white  men,  voluntarily  hiring 
«iemselves  for  pay,  and'  performing  thei? 
work  with  wi  hngness.     But  the  Bosjesman 
has  p  eserved  his  individuality,  and  while 
the  Hottentots  have  become  an  essentiallv 
subservient  race,  and  the  Kaffirs  have  pre- 
ferred vassalage  to  independence,  he  is  still 
he  wild  man  of  the  desert,  as  free,  as  un- 
tanmblc,  as  he  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Kaffirs    Dutch,  and   English    have    taken 
youno;  Bosjesmans  into  their  service     The 
two  former  have  made  them  their  slaves- 
the  latter  have  tried  to  educate  them  into 
paid  servants.    But  they  have  been  equally 
unsuccessfu ,  and  the  Bosjesman    servant 
cannot,  as  the  saying  is,  be  trusted  further 
than  he  can  be  seen  and,  by  a  wise  master, 
not  so  far.    His  wild  nature  is  strong  within 
hira  and,  unless  closely  watched,  he  is  apt 
to  throw  off  all  appearance  of  civilization, 
and  return  to  the  privations  and  the  free- 
aom  of  his  native  state. 

The  principal  use  to  which  a  Bosjesman 
servant  IS  put  is  to  serve  the  office  of"  fore- 
imper,  j.  e.  the  guide  to  the  oxen.  When 
a  wagon  is  harnessed  with  its  twelve  or  four- 

ItZh^!!^,  ^'^  '^k'^"'^  «•*«  «"  «i«  box- 
form  KhT  ^/•*k''°.^-^°*^  ^^i«ld«  a  most 
bPin  M  ^  "^'"P'  ^'t  has  no  reins,  his  office 
bemg  to  urge,  and  not  to  guide.  His  own 
d  partment  he  fulfils  witS  a  zest  all  Ws 
a  saimJi  r^r'^^^'^^'P'u'^'^h  a  handle  like 
a  salmon-rod,  and  a  lash  nearly  as  lono-  as 

1  ni^s't'  T  '"'"'^"^^  foremost^oxen  of^he 
longest  team,  and,  when  wielded  bv  an 
experienced  driver/can  cnt  a  deep  44  In 
the  animal's  hide,  as  if  a  knife,  a^nl  not  a 
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I  whip,  had  been  used.  A  good  driver  can 
deliver  his  stroke  with  equal  certainty  upon 
S.ni'^M ''r'  °^'  ?•  "P"»  ^"^"^  that  are  just 
of  ?hf.  h"!?"j,''°'*  '°  '^«"  "^'^  the  oxen  aware 
01  tnis,  that  the  mere  whistle  of  the  nlaited 
cord  through  the  air,  or  tho  sharp  crack  of 

bpnK.Tff  T'''''?'"^"^  '"^  the  team  to 
bend  Itself  to  its  work,  as  if  it  felt  the  sting- 

g  blow  across  Its  back,  and  the -hot  blood 
trickling  down  its  sides. 

But  the  driver  will  not  condescend  to 
guide  the  animals,  that  task  being  consid- 
ered  the  lowest  to  which  a  human  being  can 
be  put,  and  which  is  in  consequence  handed 
over  to  a  Hottentot  boy,  or,  preferably,  tea 
Bosjesman.  The  "  W-louper's  "  bus  ness 
18  to  walk  just  in  front  of  the  leading  oxen' 
and  to  pick  out  the  track  which  is  molt  suit- 
able  for  the  wheels.  There  is  now  before 
me  a  beautiful  photograph  of  a  harnessed 
wagon,  with  the  driver  on  his  seat,  and  the 
fore-louper  in  his  place  in  front  of  the  oxen! 
He  18  a  very  little  man,  about  four  feet  six 

mn^hVnf '"^''*'  *''".'^'  ^'^  J"'^^°  t-rom  his  face, 
may  be  of  any  age  from  sixteen  to  sixty. 

l,nfr'' V  I  .,  ■'■*;''°"P''''  '""  sometlm/s  be- 
have, if  he  thinks  that  his  master  is  not  an 
experienced  traveller,  may  be  seen  from  the 
lollowing  account  by  a  traveller  who  has 
already  been  quoted:    "  My  '  loader '  (as  the 

D0»    ISPallPfl    Wl>r.     Inn^la     tl,  _      i r>  > 


)v  IS  called  who  leads  the  two  front  oxen 
ot  the  span),  on  my  first  wagon  journey,  was 
a  Bushman;  he  was  about  four  feet  hi<rh 
and  decidedly  the  ugliest  specimen  of  lie 
human  race  I- ever  beheld,  without  being 
deformed  m  body  or  limbs;  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  m  his  face  was  the  month,  with 
Its  hu^e,  thick  sensual  lips.  The  nose  could 
ttTX':  «^"f/\!^ projection;  at  all  events, 
of  T^  -x^f  tlistinguishable  in  the  outline 
of  the  side  face  than  the  mouth;  it  was  an 
inverted  (or  concave)  Roman, -that  is  to 
say  the  bridge  formed  a  curve  inward:  the 
nostrils  were  very  wide  and  open,  so  that 
you  seemed,  by  means  of  them,  t.^  look  a 
considerable  distance  into  his  head. 

With  regard  to  the  eyes,  I  am  guilty  of 

you 


o"*"  "^  "-"v^  ti.yuB,  X  am  gun 
no  exaggeration  when  I  assert  that  you 
fr^  7 ''".*,'•'*'  "'i  •^^'^'halls  at  all  as  you 
looked  at  his  profile,  but  only  tho  hollows 
which  contained  them;  it  was  like  looking  at 
a  mask  when  the  eyes  of  the  wearer  are  far 
removed  from  the  orifices  cui  for  them  in 
the  pasteboard.    The  cheek-bones  were  im- 
mense, the  cheeks  thin  and  hollow;  the  fore- 
head was  low  and  shelving— in  fact    he 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  forehejid  at 
ai.    He  was  two  or  three  shades  from  bein<» 
black,  and  he  had  even  less  hair  on  his  head 
than  his  countrymen  generally;  it  was  com- 
posed of  little  tight  woolly  knots,  with  a  con- 
siderable  apace  of  bare  skin  between  each. 
f„.       ^i      "''■  the  young  gentleman's  fea- 
tures.   Ihc  expression  was  diabolically  bad 
and  his  disposition  corresponded  to  i^.    f 
nrmly  believe  that  the  little  wretch  would 
I  have  been  guilty  of  any  villany,  or  any 
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cruelty,  for  the  more  love  of  cithor.  I  found 
the  ouly  wiiy  to  keep  him  in  tho  slightoHt 
control  wiis  to  inspire,  him  with  bodily  fear 
—  no  easy  tiisk,  seeing  thnt  his  hide  was  so 
tough  that  your  arms  would  ache  long  be- 
fore you  produced  any  keen  sense  of  pain 
by  thrashing  him. 

"  On  one  occasion  the  wagon  came  to  the 
brow  of  a«hill,  when  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
lemler  to  stop  the  oxen,  and  see  that  the 
wheel  wiia  well  locked.  It  may  readily  he 
imagined  that  a  wagon  which  requires 
twelve  oxen  to  draw  it  on  level  ground 
could  not  bo  held  back  by  two  oxen  in  its 
descent  down  a  steep  hill,  unless  with  the 
wheel  locked.  My.  interesting  Bushman, 
however,  whom  I  had  not  yet  offended  in 
any  manner,  no  sooner  found  himself  at  the 
top  of  tho  hill,  than  ho  let  go  the  oxen  with 
a  yell  and  '  whoop,'  which  set  them  off  at  a 
gallop  down  tho  precipitous  steep.  The 
wagon  rtew  from  side  to  side  of  the  road, 
destined,  ajiijarently,  to  be  smashed  to  atoms 
every  moment,  together  with  myself,  its 
luckless  occupant.  I  wiis  dashed  about, 
almost  unconscious  of  what  could  be  tho 
cause,  so  suddenly  had  we  stafted  on  our 
mad  career.  Heaven  only  knows  how  I 
escaped  destruction,  but  we  positively 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  uninjured. 

"  The  Bushman  was  by  tLe  wagon-side  in 
an  instant,  and  went  to  his  place  at  the 
oxen's  heads  as  coolly  and  unconcernedly  as 
if  ho  had  just  performed  part  of  his  ordinary 
duties.  The  Ilottentot  driver,  on  the  con- 
trary, came  panting  up,  and  looking  aghast 
with  horror  at  tho  fear  lie  had  felt.  I 
jumped  out  of  the  wagon,  seized  my  young 
savage  by  the  collar  of  his  jacket,  and  with 
a  heavy  sea-cowhide  whip  I  belabored  him 
with  all  my  strength,  wherein,  I  trust,  the 
reader  will  think  me  justified,  as.  the  little 
wretch  had  made  the  most  barefaced  at- 
tempt on  my  life.  I  almost  thought  my 
strength  would  be  exhausted  before  I  could 
get  a  sign  from  tho  young  gentleman  that 
ne  felt  my  blows,  but  at  length  he  uttered  a 
yell  of  pain,  and  I  knew  he  had  had  enough. 
Next  day  I  dropped  him  at  a  village,  and 
declined  his  further  services." 

Missionaries  have  tried  their  best  to  con- 
vert tho  Bosjesman  to  Christianity,  and 
have  met  witli  as  little  success  as  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  convert  him  to  civiliza- 
tion. Indeed,  the  former  almost  presup- 
poses some  amount  of  the  latter,  and,  what- 
ever may  be  done  by  training  up  a  series  of 
children,  nothing  can  be  done  with  those 
who  have  once  tasted  of  the  wild  ways  of 
desert  life. 

The  dress  of  the  Bosjesman  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ilottentot,  but  is, 
if  possible,  even  more  simple.  Like  the 
Hottentot,  the  Bosjesman  likes  to  cover  his 
head,  and  generally  wears  a  headdress  made 
of  skin.  Sometimes  he  pulls  out  the  scanty 
tufts  of  hair  to  their  fullest  extent — uii  hich 


•^  tho  most— and  plasteta  them  with  grease 
uiilil  they  project  stiffly  from  tho  head. 
Sometimes  also  he  shaves  n  considerable 
portion  of  tho  head,  and  rubs  red  clay  and 
grease  so  thickly  into  tho  remainiiig  hair 
that  it  becomes  a  sort  of  felt  cap.  To  this 
odd  headdress  he  suspends  all  kinds  of  small 
ornaments,  such  an  beads,  fragments  of  os- 
trich shells,  bright  bits  of  metal,  and  other 
objects. 

When  a  Bosjesman  kills  a  bird,  he  likes 
to  cut  off  the  head,  and  fasten  that  also  to 
his  hair-cap  in  such  a  manner  that  the  beak 
projects  over  his  forehead.  Mr.  Baines  men- 
tions two  BosjesmanSjOno  of  whom  wore  the 
head  of  a  secretary  bird,  and  the  other  that 
of  a  crow.  One  or  these  little  men  seemed 
to  be  rather  a  dandy  in  his  costume,  as  ho 
also  wore  a  number  of  white  feathers,  cut 
short,  and  stuck  in  his  hair,  where  they  ra- 
diated like  so  many  curl-papers. 

As  for  dress,  as  we  understand  the  word, 
all  that  the  Bosiesman  cares  for  is  a  kind 
of  small  triangular  apron,  the  broad  end  of 
which  is  suspended  to  tho  belt  in  front,  and 
the  narrow  end  passed  between  tho  legs  and 
tucked  into  tlip  belt  behind.  Besides  this 
apron,  if  it  may  bo  so  called,  the  Bosjesman 
has  generally  a  kaross,  or  mantle,  made 
from  the  skin  of  some  aniuial.  This  kaross 
is  generally  large  enough  to  hang  to  nearly 
the  feet  when  the  wearer  is  standing  up- 
right, and  its  chief  use  is  as  an  extem- 
porized bed.  Like  the  Ilottentot,  the  Bos- 
jesman rolls  himself  up  in  his  kaross  when 
he  sleeps,  gathering  himself  together  into  a 
very  small  compass,  and  thus  covering  him- 
self completely  with  a  mantle  which  would 
be  quite  inadequate  to  slielter  a  European 
of  equal  size. 

As  to  the  women,  their  dress  very  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Hottentot.  They 
wear  a  piece  of  skin  wrapped  round  their 
heads,  and  tho  usual  apron,  made  of  leather 
cut  into  narrow  thongs.  They  also  have 
the  kaross,  which  is  almost  exactly  like  that 
of  the  men.  These  are  the  necessities  of 
dress,  but  the  female  sex  among  this  curious 
race  arc  equally  fond  of  finery  with  their 
more  civilized  sisters.  Having  but  little 
scope  for  ornament  in  the  apron  and  kaross, 
they  place  tho  g'  :ater  part  of  their  decora- 
tion on  the  head,  and  ornament  their  hair 
and  countenances  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way.  Water,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
never  touches  their  faces,  which  are  highly 
polished  with  grease,  so  that  they  shine  in 
the  sunbeams  v/ith  a  lustre  that  is  literally 
dazzling.  To  their  hair  they  suspend  vari- 
ous small  ornaments,  like  those  wnich  have 
been  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  men's 
dress.  Among  these  ornaments,  the  money- 
cowrie  is  often  seen,  and  is  much  valued, 
because  this  shell  does  not  belong  to  the 
coast,  but  is  used  as  money,  and  is  thus 
passed  over  a  very  great  portion  of  Southern 
Africa  as  a  sort  of  currency. 
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(See  pagoj  257,  201.) 
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PROM  INFANCY  TO  AGE. 


A  curious  and  very  in.  onvenient  ornament 

wiirm-o  ZMr\  ""'■^»^""'  ""•^  *"«  ^'""•"' 

to  lh)i  tlet  wind.  Ih  drawn  on  pau,,  247 
111"  girl  who  wiw  wearing  it  had  evidently 
a  great  idea  of  her  own  attrat-tions,  and  in^ 
d.H)d,  iiccording  to  the  writer,  slie  I  ad  some 
Kro.m.i,,  for  vanity.    S).o  had  increased  Z 
power  of  her  charms  by  rubbing  her  whole 
(IrosH  and  j.erson  thicltly  witJi  gFease,  wh  o 
hnr  arniH  and  legH  were    so    loade,    witli 
leatliern  r  ngs,  that  she  evidently  had  an 
admirer  who  was  a  successful   hunter,  as 
in  no  other  way  could    she   obtain   these 
coveted  decorations     Her  hair  was  clotted 
«  tl    rod  ochre,  and  glittering  with  sibilo 
bul'lH,  "■ '"'"'°  P*^""'""  ^"^  perfumed  with 
Her  chief  ornament,  however,  was  a  front- 
l(;t(.mipo8ed  of  three  oval  nieces  of  ivory 
about  as  large    as  sparrow^s  eggs,   which 
were  suspenrted  ftom  her  head^'Tn' such  a 

h^L  .""°K*'",''"  ^5'"  »"«'^'  '^'"l  lf'«  other 
two  on  her  cheeks.  As  she  spoke,  she  co- 
quottishly  moved  her  head  from  sid^  to  side 

cred  to  be  very  fascinating.     However   as   hanrl«  «n^  „     •  ^P  .■*'*''"   "P  ^^^^  their 
the  writer  ouaintlv  oh.,.,.l„    u  5!r?/l..-   fcter^l^,.^^"";! !  .'^'l'  _^™- .•'jg'^  to 
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noarlv  closed  In  order  to  exclude  the  saml- 
flies  look  as  if  they  ha«l  retreated  into  the 
nead,  so  completely  are  they  hidden  bv  the 
projecting  chcek-bc^nes,  and^the  fa  thK- 
rounds  hem.  Their  heads  are  jireternatu- 
rally  ugly,  the  skull  projecting  exceeding  y 
behind,  and  the  short  woolly  hair  growing  so 
ow  down  on  the  forehead  that  tffeylooCas 
If  they  were  afflicted  with  hydrocephalus, 

Ln/f  iv*''7  ''"^'^y  ««'*''»  f"  ^«  human  in: 
So  J  nf  V^P*^  '"■*'■  «».'«ol"tely  repulsive, 
mstead   of  being   winning   or    attractive 
They  soon  quit  this    stage  of  formation 
and    become    thin-limbed   and  pot-bellied' 
with  a  prodigious  fall  in   the  back,  which 
She"  SSm'ity!''''"'^  consequence  of  the 
It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  little  things 
^arn  to  lca<l  an  independent  life.    At  a  few 
months  of  age  they  crawl  on  the  sand  like 
yellow  toads  of  a  larger  size  than  usual,  and 
by  the  time  that  they  are  a  year  old  the" 
run  about  freeh-,  witfi  full  use  of  arms  iw 
well  OS  legs,    fiven  before  they  have  a^ 
tamed  this  age,  they  have  learned  to  search 
i  J"i*!!?r''  ''^'''^  'i"  hidden  under  [he 


the  write  qldin^^S:^;^,  "  h^^il^ 
and  affectation,  great  as  th'cy  werl,  dS 
not,  as  one  may  sometimes  observe  in  both 
sexes  in  other  countries,  elate  her,  or  pro 
luce  any  alteration  in  the  tone  of  her  vo'^co 
for  the  astonishing  quantity  of  meat  which' 
hirf/"'""  i*^r"'  '^"'1  ^he  readiness  wth 
;?  .  'VJ^  '11.°"*.  '?"«-•  attendants  for 


..uoainishness  should  interfer;!  S  o^c^  ani  i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  .t  ^=„ -- 


,    ..„., ^„  „^,i   ,,„   uu  lesoiveu  that  no 
squeaimshness  should  interfere  on  thSoc- 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Hottentots,  the 

fmX7w?if'"'ll''  ■'"  ^"Shtly  and  delkkte^' 
toimed  while  she  is  young,  and  for  a  few 
years  is  almost  a  motfel  of  symmetry.  K 
the  season  of  beauty  is  very  shdrt  ami 
>n  a  few  years  after  attaining^wo  nulhoo 
the  features  are  contracted,  sharpened  and 
wnnk  ed,  while  the  limbs  look  like  sticks 

more  tlnn  nrn,=    nr,-l  1 ^  .  .  "^"^    S[  CK8 


-,..„„  „..„  ,.  „„„,,,  BUCK,  jrrom  eicht  to 
fourteen  seems  to  be  the  age  at  whicli  these 
people  are  most  attractivef  They  have  lost 
the  thick  shapelessness  of  infancy,  the  un- 
gainliness  of  childhood,  and  have 'attained 

sunk  into  the   repulsive  attributes  of  ace 
At  sixteen  or  seventeen  they  begin  to  shSw 

.^nrtofl."^"',-"."''  '''■°'»   "''^t  time  to  the 
end  of  their  life    SAom    tr.  u 


more  tha'n  arms  and  leg  "of  a  human  beln.    ^nS  S '"''  """T  "'"'^'^  f««'^  which  1^ 


ThP  ilZf    I-      T^  'SS^  ot-  a  human  being. 

r™rcsenft\  n  ^°-  ^  '^'^  P^^  ^47,  whicli 
apresen  8  a  Bosjesman  woman  with  her 

amo'whU^'u/'  ^""''  '^^  «f  the  appear- 

qmcklVj  but  the  decay  of"  youth  is  accele- 
uteW  constant  hardships,  uncertain  sup- 


„„7    •^"   "'.^   "cuiH    lo   oecomo   more 

and  more  repulsive.    At  the  age  when  our 
youths  begin  to  assume   the  attribu  es  of 
manhood,  and  to  exhibit  finely-knit  forms 
and  well-developed  muscles,  th^  Bosjesman 
^beginning  to  show  indications  of  senility 
Furrows  appear  on  his  brow,  his  bodv  be^ 
comes  covered  with  wrinkles, 'and  his  abdo- 
men tails  loosely  m  successive  folds.    This 
singularly  repulsive  development  is  partly 
caused  by  the  nature  of  the  food  which  he  eats 
and  of  theirresrularKv  wifh  whi,..,  i.'    ::„.^ 


cleanliness.'  Tlie  onFy Telir^f  bkutTZt'  llWlll'^'^^T"'^'^'"' "^^^itisafmosTiny;;;!: 
emains  18  the  hand,  Which  is  marvenovisfv   ]J^r,t  n%  '*''''"'^'"  *°  know  whether  h'c  is 
small  and  delicate,  .in.l  ,»;„i,f  i"  Ilf.'.^i'^'^    looking  at  a  man  or  a  woman. 


nli»,i  „  v--,e"""",r  wun  wnicn  no  is  sup- 
plied. He  18  always  either  hungry,  or  o-oro-ed 
with  foo,f  and  the  natural  conseqi  tmc^  of 
such  a  mode  of  life  is  the  unsightlyYo rmation 
which  has  been  mentioned.  ^As  the  Bo^ 
man  advances  m  years,  the  wrinkles  on  his 

1  Al- wK^'f  u'  ?"!"''^''  «"d  'Jepth.  and  at 
ncr fn  1  nn''  ^""'V-  '"  V  coveredVith  hang- 


small  •infifi.;,.of'  """'.", is  marvellously 

he  mo  f  rofin  ^^*?'  i""-'  ""Sht  be  envied  by 

aS    vh  ..if^n  "^  '^'^  '"  ^'^"'^''d  countries, 

as  mn.Nlvp?n'  "*"  '\'  ^««J««n^^ns  are  quite 
as  ^epiWsive  in  aspect  as  their  elders,  though 


,    ■•■■•"  "1  «i   tvoiiian. 

eves  of^thi'"''^/-^''^^"  mentioned  that  the 
eyes  ot  .the  Bo8)e.«man  are  small,  deenlv 

r,ed\h;  tv'"'"^''  '-^"^  ^•'P*  ««  Sy 
Closed  that  they  are  scarcely  perceptible, 
let  the  sight  of  the  Bosjesman  is  abso 

ireefsioTWi""'  T  '^'  penetration  and 
precision.    He  needs  no  telescope,  for  his 


.tain .h7K'riiTf,r.'r"?S  ES":,.?;  ,»«*. -  .'S»pTL"h"2 
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to  (lecidf!  npon  the  prociso  naturo  of  ohjoctn 
wliioh  II  Kinopciin  could  not  identify,  oven 
with  tlio  aHHiNtiinct'  of  Iijh  glnNtt. 

Thifi  powfir  of  <iyiHij<liL  is  i^ouitlled  hv  tluj 
•l(di(:u<;y  of  two  otiuM-  HcnH<!S,  tnose  of  h»'iir- 
inj?  ana  8incll.  Tlio  Ho»)(!s»inn'«  «iivr  ciitelieH 
tli<3  Hlif^litcHt  Hounil,  and  liiH  mind  iH  in- 
Htantly  ready  to  talcc  cognizance  of  it.  lie 
underHtands  tlie  Bound  of  the  windH  as  thc^y 
blow  over  thd  land,  the  cry  of  l)irdH,  the 
rustling  of  leaves,  tlio  hum  of  insects,  and 
draws  his  own  conclusions  from  them,  flis 
■wide,  flattened  nostrils  arc  equallv  sensitive 
to  odors,  and  in  some  cases  a  llosjesman 
trusts  as  nuuih  to  his  nose  as  to  his  eyes. 

Yet  these  senses,  delicate  as  tliey  may  be, 
are  only  partially  <l(!Vtdoi)ed.  The  sense  of 
Bincll,  lor  example,  which  is  so  sensitive  to 


odorn  whi(!h  a  civilized  nose  could  not  per- 
(•»>lve,  is  callous  to  the  aboniiniible  einfina- 
tions  from  his  own  body  and  those  of  his 
ciiinrades,  neUlier  are  the  ollaclory  iiervis 
blunted  by  any  amount  of  puuy;(  "nt  suulF. 
The  s<!nse  of  taste  seems  almost  to  be  In 
abeyance,  for  the  Hos|«'sman  will  cat  wltli 
equal  relish  meat  which  has  been  JiiNt 
killed,  and  which  is  tou>,'h,  strinjjy,  and 
Juiccless,  or  that  which  has  been  killed  for 
several  days,  and  is  In  a  tolerably  advanced 
state  of  putrefaction.  Weather  seems  to 
have  little  (iffect  on  him,  and  the  sense  of 
pain  seems  nearly  as  blunt  as  it  is  in  tli(( 
lower  animals,  a  bosjesinan  carinjj;  nothinj? 
for  injuries  wliieh  would  at  once  prostrate 
any  ordinary  European. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  hOHJEHUAN^  Continued. 

HOMES  OF  TIIR  nOS.TKHMANS  — TItR   ItOrit  nvu       .n..™ 

AN,,  Mo,.K  or  our^,s,sr^r-uZZ''~Zir^^^^  habitatiovh  -  pood. 

AU..OWH  AUK  CAU.MKO-,.,,,«oV  w  4   wm.i?  r.r  ^"""*''  '''"'  ''''*  ^"'''''^"I'CnoN  -  HOW 


at   tlio  penoral  an- 
lloMJesinan.  we  will  rajiidly 


Havivo  now  glanced 

l"':ii:iii('e  of  the  Bom; 

ivvicw  the  course  of"' his  ordinary  lift- 

Of  houses  or  homes  l,c   is  nearly  inde- 
IHMKl.'i.t.    A  rock  cavern  is  a  favorite  house 
"It  1  the  Bosjesnian,  who  tlnds  all  the  shel- 
ti'i'  h('  needs,  without  being  obliged  to  exert 
my  labor  in  preparing  it.     But  there  are 
m.uiy  parts  of  the  country  over  which  he 
"«ims,  in  whieh   there  are   no  roeks,  and 
<;iM.S(>f|uently  no  caves.    In  such  cases,  the 
JioHjcsman  imitates  the  hare,  and  makes  a 
•tonn    111  which  he  conceals  himself.    lie 
inks  out  for  a  suitable  bush,  creeps  into  it 
ftnd  bends  the  boughs  down  so  as  to  form  a 
I'lit-like  covering.    The  mimosa  trees  are 
ivonto  resorts  with  the  Hosjesman,  and  it 
\m  been  well  remarked,  that  after  a  bush 
las  been  nnich  nsed,  and  the  young  twi-^s 
•'■i'ln    to    shoot  upward,  the   whofe  bu^. 


( houses    (hat 


'LFcat  resemblance  to  a  huge  binl's- 
\lh\tJl\    '^^''''"."'•'^nce  is  increased  by  the 
hit  of  the  Bosjesman  of  lining  these  prim- 
live  houses  with  hay,  dried  leaves,  woo 

It  her     soft:     nvifo^iolc         mi,_     rr>       '     "^"") 


live 

liKl  Other  soft  materials.    The  Tarconan" 

ImsforinHthe  usual  resting-place  of  "he  e 

I      i.'f'M'"  ''"■■'"*  ^'•'■^n'^''^'^  '>^i»g  easily 
•en   into  the  required  shape.  ' 

I  tl?'r?  dwellings  are  not  only  nsed 
lh(?.,  wh'  ^"'/ire  employed  as  hii-king 
I    es,  where  the   Bosjesman  can  lie  con 


u    1  ,      ^y-  "'*'"«  of  Boslesmah    or 

Bushman,  has  been  given  to  tin's  group  of 
South  Atrican  savages.    This   of  conrs     iJ 
.0  Dutch  title;  tireir  nam?  as  gim   'by 
themselves,  is  Saqua.  ^  " 

In  places  where  neither  rocks  nor  bushes 
are  to  be  found,  these  easily  contented  pS 
pIc  are  at  no  loss  for  a  habftation,  but  make 
OJY  by  *|o  simple  process  of  seratchinga 
hole  n  the  ground,  and  throwing  u,v  the 
excavated  earth  to  whulward.     Sometime.^ 

lurther  she  ter  by  fixing  a  few  sticks  in  the 

piece  of  nde,  which  will  answer  as  a  screen 
against  the  wind.  In  this  hole  a  wondS 
number  of  Bosjesmans  will  contrive  to  stow 

bodi'pt  ir";,'""'""  their  karosses  round  their 
bodies  in  the  peculiar  manner  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.  The  slight  screen 
forms  their  only  protection  agairfSt  the  wind 
-  the  kaross  their  sole  defence  against  the 
e  Hod  l^?,^  ^'"''^^  "*"  Bosjesmans  has 
'nol  1,,,  •  *'"?f  '"  ^  ^P°*  '^'"'^•h  promises 
good  Inmting,  they  generally  make  tent- 
hke  hou.,cs  by  fixing  flexible^sticks  in  the 
giound,  bending  them  so  as  to  force  them 
to  assume  a  cage-like  form,  and  then  cover- 


ing thein  with°.simple  m2s"nmdrof  reeds. 
1  nese  nuts  are  a  most  exactlv  like  the  m-im 

«  (281)  ' 
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the  Bosjesman  finds  no  difficulty  in  supply- 
ing himself  with  all  that  he  needs.  His 
wants  are  indeed  few,  for  there  is  scarcely 
anything  which  a  human  being  can  eat 
without  being  poisoned,  that  the  Bosjesman 
does  not  use  for  food.  He  has  not  the  least 
prejudice  agiinst  any  kind  of  edible  sub- 
stance, and,  provided  that  it  is  capable  of 
aftbrding  nourishment,  he  asks  nothing 
more.  His  luxuries  are  comprised  in  two 
words  —  tobacco  and  brandy  ;  but  food  is  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  is  not  looked  upon  in 
any  other  light. 

There  is  not  a  beast,  and  I  believe  not  a 
bird,  that  a  Bosjesman  Will  not  eat.  Hnakef 
and  other  reptiles  are  common  articles  of 
diet,  and  insects  are  largely  used  as  food  by 
this  people.  Locusts  and  white  ants  are 
the  favorite  insects,  but  the  Bosjesman  is  in 
no  wise  fastidious,  and  will  cat  almost  any 
insect  that  he  can  catch.  Roots,  too,  form 
a  large  portion  of  the  Bosjesman's  diet,  and 
he  can  discover  the  water-root  without  the 
assistance  of  a  baboon.  Thus  it  hajjpens 
that  the  Bosjesman  can  live  where  other 
men  would  perish,  and  to  him  the  wild  des- 
ert is  a  congenial  home.  All  that  he  needs 
is  plenty  of  space,  because  he  never  cul- 
tivates the  ground,  nor  breeds  sheep  or 
cattle,  trusting  entirely  for  his  food  to  the 
casual  productions  of  tile  earth,  whether  they 
be  animal  or  vegetable. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
Bo.sjesman  obtains  his  meat  by  hunting. 
Though  one  of  the  best  hunters  in  the 
world,  the  Bosjesman,  like  the  Hottentot, 
to  whom  he  is  nearly  related,  has  no  love 
of  the  chase,  or,  indeed,  for  any  kind  of 
exertion,  and  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
pursue  the  various  animals  on  which  he 
fives,  if  he  could  obtain  their  flesh  without 
the  trouble  of  hunting  them.  Yet,  when  he 
has  fairly  striricd  on  the  chase,  there  is  no 
man  more  doggedly  persevering  i  and  even 
the  Esquimaux  seal-hunter,  who  will  sit  fen- 
forty-eight  hours  with  harpoon  in  hand, 
cannot  surpass  him  in  endurance. 

Small  as  he  is,  he  will  match  himself 
against  the  largest  and  the  fiercest  animals 
of  South  Africa,  and  proceeds  with  perfect 
equanimity  and  certainty  of  success  to  tlie 
chase  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
lion,  and  the  leopard.  The  former  animals, 
whose  skins  are  too  tough  to  be  pierced 
with  his  feeble  weapons,  he  enli-aps  by 
sundry  ingenious  devices,  while  the  latter 
fall  victims  to  the  deadly  poison  with  which 
his  arrows  are  imbued.  The  skill  of  the 
Bosjesman  is  severely  tested  in  the  chase 
of  the  ostrich,  a  bird  which  the  swiftest  horse 
can  barely  overtake,  and  is  so  wary  as  well 
as  swift,  that  a  well-mounted  hunter,  armed 
with  the  best  rifle,  thinks  himself  fortunate 
when  he  can  kill  one. 

The  little"  Bosjesman  has  two  modes  of 
killing  these  birds.  If  he  happens  to  find 
one   of  their   enormous   nests   while   the 


parent  birds  arc  away,  he  approaches  it 
very  cautiously,  lest  his  track  should  be 
seen  by  the  evei'-watchful  ostrich,  and 
buries  himself  in  the  sand  among  the  eggs. 
The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  that 
several  ostriches  deposit  their  eggs  in  one 
nest,  and  that  the  nest  in  question  is  simply 
scraped  in  the  sand,  and  is  of  enormous 
dimensions.  Here  the  tiny  hunter  will  lie 
patiently  until  the  sun  has  gone  down,  when 
he  knows  that  the  parent  birds  will  return 
to  the  nest.  As  they  approach  in  the  dis- 
tance, he  carefully  fits  a  poisoned  arrow  to 
his  bow,  and  directs  its  point  toward  the 
advancing  ostriche  %  As  soon  as  they  come 
within  range,  he  picks  out  the  bird"  which 
has  the  plumpest  form  and  the  most  luxu- 
riant plumage,  and  with  a  single  arrow 
seals  its  fate. 

The  chief  drawback  to  this  mode  of  hunt- 
ing is,  that  the  very  act  of  discharging  the 
arrow  reveals  the  form  of  the  hunter,  and 
frightens  the  other  birds  so  much  that  a 
second  shot  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained,  and 
the  Bosjesman  is  forced  to  content  himself 
with  one  dead  bird  and  the  whole  of  the 
eggs.  Fortunately,  he  is  quite  indilferent 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  eggs.  He  does  not 
very  much  care  if  any  of  them  should  he 
addled,  and  will  eat  with  perfect  composure 
an  egg  which  would  alarm  an  European  at 
six  paces'  distance.  Neither  does  he  olijecl 
to  the  eggs  if  tliey  should  be  considerahly 
advanced  in  hatcliing,  and,  if  anything, 
rather  fancies  himself  fortunate  in  procur- 
ing a  young  and  tender  l)lrd  without  the 
,  trouble  of  chasing  and  catching  it.  Tlien 
the  e^g-shells,  wlien  the  contents  are  re- 
moved, arc  most  valuable  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  especially  for  the  conveyance  of 
water.  For  this  latter  purpose  they  are 
simjily  invaluable.  The  I'osjesmans  ahvay< 
contrive  to  have  a  supply  oi  water,  but  un 
one  except  themselves  has  the  leflst  notion 
where  it  is  stored.  If  a  Bosjesman  kraal !.? 
attacked,  and  the  captives  interrogated  as  to 
the  spot  where  the  supply  of  water  has  been 
stored,  they  never  betray  tlie  precious  secret, 
Ijut  always  pretend  tliat  they  have  none. 
and  that  they  are  on  the  point  of  dying  with 
thirst.  Yet,  at  some  quiet  hour  of  tho.  night, 
a  little  yellow  woman  is  tolerably  sure  to 
creei,  to"^  their  sides  and  give  them  a  plenti- 
ful draught  of  water,  while  their  captors  are 
trying  to  lull  their  thirst  by  sleep.  How 
they  utilize  their  egg-.shel)';  of  water,  the 
reader  will  see  in  another  place. 

Tlie  eyes  of  tlie  ostrich  are  keen  enough, 
but  tho.se.  of  the  Bosjesman  are  keener,  awl 
if  the  small  hunter,"  perclied  on  his  rockyl 
observatory,  happens  to  catch  a  gliiupse  of 
a  number  of  ostriches  in  the  far  distance,  he 
makes  up  his  mind  that  in  a  few  iiours 
several  of  those  birds  will  have  fallen  he- 
fore  the  tiny  bow  and  the  envenomed  arroif| 
which  it  projects.  He  immediately  creeps 
back  to  his '  apology  for  a  hut,  and  ther? 
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OSTRICH-HUNTING. 


finds  a  complete  hunter's  suit  which  he  has 
prepared  in  readiness  for  such  an  occa«iorh 
It  consists  of  the  skin  of  an  ostrich,  withou 
the  legs  and  having  a  stick  passed  up  the 
neck.  The  skin  of  the  body  is  stretched 
°r^%Wnd  of  saddle,  which  Vmakerhaa 
adapted  to  his  own  shoulders. 
He  first  rubs  his  yellow  legs  with  white 
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In  this  way  are  procured  a  very  large  mo- 

FonfT.f  T  '^'^"'^'^  feathers  which  are 
sent  to  the  European  market,  and  the  lady 
who  admires  the  exquisite  contour  and  beau- 
tit  ul  proportions  of  a  good  ostrich  plume  has 
seldom  iuiy  idea  that^twas  procured  by  a 
little  yellow  man  di.sguised  In  an  ostrich 


iiuiunu  luus  uis  yellow  lees  with  whifo   uHi^  ...ui.  i -...jgi^iocu   m  uu  osiricn 


,     I  '.  ,  .    — "  ""^  m^i^wv  BKiii  on  nis 

fw  'o^h'""  f '?  ^"  '^"  '* '"  ^"^h  a  manner, 
that  although  It  IS  quite  firm  as  long  as  it 
has  to  be  worn,  it  can  be  thrown  off  in  a 
moment.  The  reason  for  this  precaution  will 
be  seen  presently.  Ho  then  takes  his  bow 
and  arrows  and  sets  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
ostriches  using  all  possible  jiains  to  ap- 
proach them  in  such  a  direction  that  the 
wind  may  blow  from  them  to  him.    Were 


Alter  he  has  plucked  the  feathers,  he  has 
a  very  ingenious  mode  of  preserving  them 
ft-om  injury.  He  takes  hollow  reeds,  not 
tincker  than  an  ordinary  drawinrr  pencil 
and  pushes  the  feathers  into  them  ifar  as 
they  will  go.  He  then  taps  the  ei  1  of  the 
reeds  against  the  ground,  and,  by  <legrees, 
the  feather  works  its  own  way  into  the  pro- 
tecting tube.     In  this  tube  the  feathers  are 


he  to  neglect  this  precau  ioi    thp  wPtlTi        '  ■  ^'  H'^''-     ^"  ^'"■''  ^"'^^  "^^  feath 

birds  wofild  soon  dS  him 'bvthrSS  r^™,V  ''  ^^'^^^n*  that  a  con: 

and  dasli  away  where  he  could  ^n.  t^  o  ^i I'   ^f^^^^^''^^^  ^^e-  ^an  be  packed  so 


""-^■^u  mill  ijy  uie  scent. 

?l?them:'^  '"'''''  '''  '^'"''^  ""*  l^««-^'y 
As  soon  iis  the  ostriches  sec  a  strange  bird 
approaching  they  cease  from  feeding,  gather 
together,  and  gaze  suspiciouslv  at  tlwir  sun- 
po.scd  companion.     Were  the  disguised  hun- 

t^Tn^hf '''r'""'''  ""i  '*"^^'  t'»<^  ^"'•d^  would 
take  the  alarm,  so  he  runs  about  here  and 

n  the  act  of  feeding,  but  always  contriving 
to  clccrcaso  the  distance  between  himself' 
and  the  birds.  At  last  he  manages  to  come 
w. thin  range,  and  when  he  has  crept  tolcr 


iw  to  make  iui  easy  load  for  a  man. 

When  they  kill  an  ostrich,  they  prepare 
from  It  a  substance  of  a  rather  remarkable 
character.  Before  the  bird  is  dead,  tliey  cut 
Its  throat,  and  then  tie  a'  ligature  firmly 
over  the  wound,  ,so  as  to  prevent  any  blood 
rom  escaping.  The  wrotohed  binl  thus 
bleed.s  inwardly,  and  the  (h,  of  blood  is  pro- 
moted by  pressing  it  and  rolling  it  from  side 
to  side.  Large  quantities  of  mixed  blood 
and  lat  are  thus  collected  in  the  distensible 
(Top,  and,  when  the  bird  happens  to  be  in 
particularly  good  condition,  nearly  twenty 

DOUnds    of    tJlia    ui.V.of.,r.„„    „'        r...    ■:_!       ,    ,  •'^ 


ablyclosctotheselectedvi(>tim  bnXii     1      P''i''"c"''i'y  Rood  condition,  nearly  twenty 
allowstheheadof  thfde  <Sn  toS^^^^      f"-"^'!  "^  this  substance  arc  furriished  bj^ 
the  ground,  snatches  V?rwLedsU   I'-l^^-^''^''^"-    The  natives  value   thil 
I'heS'giiim'"""'  ""^  ""*^""y  -'«- 
The  atricifen  bird  dashes  off  in  a  fri-'ht  on 


receiving  the  wound,  and  all  its  companions 
run  with  It  followed  by  the  disguised  Bos- 
jesnian.    Presently  the  wounded  bird  beo-ins 
to  slacken  its  speed,  staggers,  and  falls  to  the 
ground,  thus  allowing  the  hunter  to  come  up 
to  the  ostriches  as  they  are  gazing  on  their 
lallen  companion,  ,and  permitting  him  to 
secure  another  victim.    Generally"  a  skilful 
hunter  wil  secure  four  out  of  fiy^'ostriches 
by  this  method  of  hunting,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  birds  discover  that  there 
s  something  wrong,  and  make  an  attack  on 
the  apparent  stranger.    An  assault  from  so 
pwcrfjd  a  bird  is  no  trifle,  as  a  blow  fVom 
Its  leg  IS  enough  to  l)reak  the  limb  of  a  pow- 
ertul  man,  much  more  of  so  small  and  feeble 
a  personage  a-s  a  Bosjcsman  hunter.    Then 
comes  the  value  of  the  precaution  which  has 
St  been  mentioned.    As  soon  as  he  finds 
^le  fraud  discovered,  the  hunter  runs  round 
on  the  wmdward  side  of  the  ostriches,  so  as 
0  give  them  his  scent.    They  insfintly  take 
hovnn?'^"'i,JV«t  in  that  moment 'when 
mediMf^  • '"  "'v'  *^"»ieinplated  attack,  and 
fl^ni  Iff'f'l!'""'''"*''  flight,  the  Bosjcsman 
wZnna    ^^?  ^"""^  ""'^'^''^  «ki"'  seizes  his 
weapons,  and  showers  his  arrows  witJ.  ma-- 
'tiious  rapidity  among  the  frightened  birds. 


stiange  mixture  very  highly,  and  think  that 
m,"**  ."   "^  ^  medicinal  point  of  view. 
1  lie  shell  of  the  ostrich  egg  is  nearly  as  val- 
uaDJe  to  the  Bosjesmaii  as  its  contents,  and 
in  some  cases  is  still  more  highly  valued.    Its 
cliiet  use  IS  as  a  water  vessel,  for  which  it  is 
admirably  adapted.  The  women  have  the  task 
of  hll.ng  these  shells;  a  task  which  is  often  a 
very  laborious  one  when  the  water  is  scanty 
In  common   with   many  of  the  kindred 
tribes,  they  have  a  curious  method  of  obtain- 
ing water  when  there  is  apparently  nothin<r 
but  mud  to  be  found.    They  take  a  Ion- 
reed,  and  tie  round  one  end  of  it  a  quantity 
of  dried  grass.    This  they  pu.sh  as  deeply  as 
they  conveniently  can  into  the  muddy  soil 
and  allow  it  to  r(>inain  there  until  the  water 
lias  penetrated  through  the  primitive  filter 
and  has  risen  in  the  tube.    They  then  apply 
their  hps  to  the  tube,  and  draw  into  their 
mouths  as  much  water  as  they  can  contain 
and  then  discharge  it  into  an  empty  eg<T- 
shell  by  means  of  another  reed;  or,  if  they 
do  not  possess  a  second  reed,  a  slight  stick 
will  answer  the  purpose  if  managed  care- 
fully.    When  filled,  the  small  aperture  that 
has  been  left  in  each  egg  is  carefully  closed 
by  a  tuft  of  grass  very  tightly  forced'  into  it, 
and  the  women  have  to  undertake  the  labor 
of   carrying  their   heavy  load    homeward. 
■  u;iT  if;  one  mode  of  using  these  egg-shelli* 
which  18  worthy  of  mention. 
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THE  BOSJESMAN  OR  BUSHMAN. 


The  Bosjesmans  aro  ainjjularly  iuKcnioua 
iu  actinj?  us  spies.  Thoy  will  travel  to  great 
(li«taiibos  iu  order  to  find  out  if  there  is  any- 
thiujj;  to  be  stolen,  and  tlu^y  have  a  method 
ot'eouununicatiu!^  with  each  other  by  uumns 
of  tlu^  smoke  of  a  lire  that  eoubtitutea  a  very 

EertVet  telegraph.  The  Auatrsvliau  savage 
as  a  similar  system,  and  it  is  really  remark- 
able that  two  raees  of  men,  who  are  c(M'tainly 
among  the  lowest  examples  of  humanity, 
should  ])osse8s  an  accomplishment  whicli 
implies  no  small  amount  of  mental  capability. 
Property  to  be  worth  stealing  by  a  Hosjes- 
raan  must  mean  sonu^thing  which  can  be 
eaten,  and  almost  invariably  takes  the  shape 
of  cattle.  Thus,  to  steal  cattle  is  perhaps 
not  so  diflicult  a  business,  V)ut  to  transport 
them  over  a  wide  desert  is  anything  but 
easy,  and  could  not  bo  accomplished,  even 
by  a  Bosjesman,  without  the  exercise  of 
much   i'oretliought. 

In  the  fu-st  place,  the  Bosjesman  is  very 
careful  of  the  direction  in  which  he  makes 
his  raids,  and  will  never  steal  cattle  in  places 
whence  he  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  the 
aggrieved  owners.  He  i)rtt\'rs  to  carry  olf 
animals  that  are  separated  from  his  own  dis- 
trict by  a  dry  and  thirsty  desert,  over  which 
horses  catniot  pass,  and  wliidi  will  tire  out 
any  pursuers  on  foot,  because  they  cannot 
carry  with  them  enough  water  for  the  jour- 
ney. When  his  plans  are  laid,  and  his  lino 
ofmarch  settled,  he  sends  the  women  along 
it,  with  orders  to  burv  ostrich  egg-shells  full 
of  water  at  stated  distances,  the  locality  of 
each  being  signilied  by  certain  marks  which 
none  but  liimself  can  "read.  As  soon  as  this 
precaution  is  taken,  he  starts  olf  at  his  best 
])ace,  and,  being  wonderfully  tolerant  of 
thirst,  he  and  his  companions  reach  their 
destination  without  making  any  very  great 
diminution  in  the  stock  of  water.  They 
then  conceal  themselves  until  nightfall,  tlieir 
raids  never  taking  place  in  the  daytime. 

In  the  dead  of  night  they  slink  into  the 
cattle  pen,  silently  killing  the  watchman,  if 
one  should  be  on  guard,  and  select  the  best 
animals,  which  thev  (hive  otf.  The  whole 
of  the  remainder  they  either  kill  or  maim, 
the  latter  being  the  usual  plan,  as  it  saves 
their  arrows.  IJut,  if  they  should  be  inter- 
ruptwl  in  their  proceedings,  their  raid  is  not 
the  less  fatal,  for,  even  in  the  hurry  of  flight, 
they  will  discharge  a  poisoned  arrow  into 
every  animal,  so  that  not  one  is  left.  (See 
the  engraving  No.  2  on  page  237.) 

We  "will  suppose,  however,  that  their 
plans  avi:  successful,  and  that  they  have  got 
fairly  oft'  with  their  i)lunder.  They  know 
that  they  cannot  conceal  the  tracks  of  the 
cattle,  and  do  not  attempt  to  do  so,  but  push 
on  as  fast  as  the  animals  can  be  urged,  so  as 
to  get  a  long  start  of  their  pursuers.  When 
they  are  fairly  on  the  track,  some  of  their 
number  go  in  advance  to  the  first  station, 
dig  up  the  water  vessels,  and  wait  the  arri- 
val of  the  remainder.    Tlie  cattle  are  sup- 


plied witli  as  much  water  as  can  be  spared 
for  them,  in  order  to  give  them  strength 
and  willingness  for  the  journey;  the  empty 
vessels  are  then  tiiid  on  their  backs,  and 
they  are  again  driven  forward.  In  this 
manner  they  pass  on  from  station  to  stn- 
ti(m  until  they  arrive  at  their  destination. 
Should,  however,  the  pursuers  come  up  with 
them,  they  abandon  the  cattle  at  once;  inva- 
riably leaving  a  poisoned  arrow  in  each  by 
way  of  a  i)arling  gift,  and  take  to  flight  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  pursuers  know  that 
it  is  useless  to  follow  them. 

The  needless  destruction  which  they  work 
among  tlio  cattle,  which  to  a  Hottentot  or  a 
Katlir  are  almost  the  breath  of  life,  has 
(exasperated  lioth  these  peojile  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  will  lay  aside  for  a  time 
their  differences,  and  unite  in  attacking  the 
Bosjesman,  who  is  equally  hated  by  both. 
This,  howev(^r,  they  do  with  every  i)recau- 
tion,  knowing  full  well  the  dangerous  char- 
acter of  the  enemies  against  whom  they  are 
about  to  advance,  and  not  attempting  any 
expedition  unless  their  numbers  are  vjiy 
strong  indeed. 

Of  systematic  warfare  the  Bosjesmans 
know  nothing,  altliough  they  are  perhaps 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  that  a  man  can 
have,  his  first  knowledge  of  their  presence 
being  the  clang  of  the  bow,  and  the  sharp 
whirring  sound  of  the  arrow.  Sometimes  a 
horde  of  Bosjesmans  will  take  offence  at 
some  Hottentot  or  Kaflir  tribe,  and  Avill 
keep  up  a  desultory  sort  of  skirmish  for 
years,  during  which  time  the  foe  knows  not 
what  a  (]uiet  night  means. 

The  Bosjesmans  dare  not  attack  their 
enemies  in  "open  day,  neither  will  they  ven- 
ture to  match  themselves  in  fair  warfare 
against  any  considerable  number  of  antajio- 
nists.  But  not  a  man  dares  to  stray  from 
the  protection  of  the  huts,  unless  accoinpn- 
iiied  by  armed  comrades,  knowing  that  the 
cunning  enemies  are  always  lurking  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  that  a  stone,  or  busli. 
or  tree,  will  afford  cover  to  a  Bosjcsuian, 
These  tiny  but  formidable  warriors  will  even 
conceal  tlwmselves  in  the  sand,  if  they 
fancy  that  stragglers  may  iiass  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  the  pull-adder  itself  is  not  more 
invisible,  nor  its  fangs  more  deadly,  thiiii 
the  lurking  Bosjesman.  On  the  bare  dills 
tiiey  can  conceal  themselves  witii  marvel 
Ions  address,  their  yellow  skins  being  so  liko  | 
the  color  of  the  rocks  that  they  are  scarcely 
visible,  even  when  there  is  no  cover.  More- 
over, they  have  a  strange  way  of  luuhllinf! 
themselves  up  in  a  bundle,  so  as  to  look  like 
conical  heaps  of  leaves  and  sticks,  without  | 
a  semblance  of  humanity  about  them. 

Open  resistance  they  seldom  offer,  gener- 
ally scattering  and  escaping  in  all  dircclionsj 
if  a  direct  charge  is  made  at  them,  even  ill 
they  should  b(>  assailed  by  one  solilarjl 
enemy  armed  only  with  a  stick.  But  tnoy| 
will  hang  about  the  outskirts  of  the  hostn? 
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COURAGE  OF  THE  B0SJESMAN8. 


tribe  for  months  together,  never  gatherinir 

uvHii.iteU    and    conquered,   but    separatino- 

leiusolves   into    little  parties    of  tw      «r 

tiree,  against  whom  it  would  l)o  absurd  for 

tie  eiumiy  to  advance  in  force,  which  can- 


not be  conquered  by  equal  numbers,  and 
yet  wiueh  are  too  formi.lable  to  be  left 
umnoles  ed.  Tlio  trouble  and  annoyance 
wliuli  a  few  Bosjesmans  can  indict  uff  a 
larsc  body  of  e.nmiies  is  almost  inciJ.lii"  J^ 
111  'Warriors  are  forced  to  be  always  on  tlie 
watch,  and  never  venture  singly  without 
lie.r  camp,  while  the  women  amf  childrc"i 
have  mdx  a  dread  of  the  Bosjesmans,  ba 
the  very  mention  of  the  name  throws    hem 

aa.icking    those    pertinacious    enemies    is 

ici!i    Of    tlio   Bo.sjesmans.    Tlio   Ilottentof 
tnb-can  move  aVillage  in  half  a^'b 
be  {o,s,e,,ma„.s,  who  can  exist  without  Hxe] 
Im hitations  of  any  kind,  and   whose  most 

c;".  remove   thenisolve.s     nd   their  tt^^   .?s''s.}-r^t''-'^^       ^^  the  features,  Wd  are 
tKinswhenever  tiiey  cli,,ose;and,if  ™  11''"""^^  'mbcation    of  dangei^  as  the 

■wy,  can  abolish  their  rude  houses  alto- 
f?i!t!ie>r,  so  as  not  to  afford  the  least  si-n  of 
their  r(!Sidence.  " 

Soinetiines    but  very  rarely,  the   Kafflrs 
xaspera  ed  by  repeated  lossi'at  the  hS 
"L"";.  Ji'.>«.l/.'sm:uis,   have    determined    to 
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such  occasion,  all  had  been  killed  excent 
one  man,  who  had  ensconced  limst»-  £ 
closely  behind  a  stone    tliat   hs  enemies 

Wi  li  'hisTow^h  '"  ?^'''  ^  mortalTiund 
wiui  Ills  bow  he  drew  toward  him  the 
snent  arrows  of  bis  fallen  kinsmen  and 
though   exhausted   by   loss   of   blood' from 

in^h  w!       *^'™'^?  '''*•'"'  ^"''«'  accompanying 
unm  nv     "Tf  •'"'"""^^-•^P'^het    ItVas  not 

h.uid,  that  he  exposed  Jiimself  to  a  mortal 

It  is  a  curious  custom  of  the  Bosiesman 
who  hkes  to  have  his  arrows  ready  to  S' 
t^.  carry  theiii  in  his  headdress,  just  as  an' 

his1ar'T'l"'i;'^  fries  his 'pen  behind 
hi.s  eai.  Generally  he  keeps  them  in  his 
quiver  with  their  points  reversed,  but,  when 
e  IS  actively  engaged  in  fighting,  he  takes 
them  out  turns  the  points  with  heir  poi- 
soned ends  outward,  and  arranges  then  at 
each  side  of  his  head,  so  that  thev  m-  Let 
like  a  couple  of  skeleton  fans.    They  "  ve  a 

most   IU>l'll      ni.    I/,r.t     1-^     4U..     r.__i  "^J    r,»Vl,   ,1 


exlup.ite  tlio  entire  cominuiiity.    The  exne- 

;  ',;';'!,'?.:'r  ^^'v^^'*  '^^  fvaught%vith  spedai 

<t  ngu,as  there  is  no  weapon  which  a  K.afflr 
dmvh  more  than  the  poisoned  arrow  of  the 
ISosjesman.  In  such  cases  the  overwhelm^ 
111-  numbers  of  the  assailants  and  the  als  - 
h:e  necessity  of  the  task  which  th  y  Co 
s.'t  Iheinselves,  are  sure  to  l,>ad  to  ultimate 

n  c  ;   ^I'VZy  •^""""  '•'"'•Iron  are  some- 

K's  earned  o ffau.l  m.ade  to  act  as  slaves 

It,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Kaffirs  look  upon 

}  v^lnf"'''"'  '"'"^'^  ""  'f  ""'.^  ^^'''re  a  set 

ith  ?    I  hT  «^''-Pe»^-^'  .-in*!  kill    them  all 

witli  as  little  comi)unction  as  they  would 

feol^in  destroying  a  family  of  cobras  or  puff! 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Bosies- 

m?n%"';'    ^''i'l"'"  ."'»-er  a».v  resistace'Tn 
ni>^>n  fight.    Sometimes,  however,  thev  wil 
;1'»  so,  but  only  in  case  of  beinrr'dr  4'^i 
|;ay,^.referring  usually  to  lie  in  ^Sl^^M  hi 


<no,     nl    ''^/ir    ^'-^  "''^"'•^ke.     He    makes 
gieat  use  of  them  in  the  war  of  words 
which  in  Southern  Africa  seems  invar  aby 
to    accompany   the  war    of   weapons    and 
moves  them, just  as  a  horse  moves  h"sea.l 
1^:^  "//'^"l:!!!:"^;^?^  «f  "'«  l'«ad  he  sends 


trace  the  .leliiiquents  to  their  ion  e'ud   o    t^^iem   "iff/"'"''''."';'?'  ^^  "''^  •'«''^'»  he  sends 
exlup,.ite  the  entire  commuuity.    Kx,!?  !    ^  Lf^-'l!'!^^^^^^^^^  ''.'?«  two  horns,  and  with 


fairlv  ^t  I.,     T.      "   "sciess,   and   they  are 

I  Liumt  as  teirililo  foes  as  can  b(>  nmt-  Ir^o 
|"g  all  sense  of  fear,  and  fighting  " Uh  des-" 

ton  l.™"T^-    ^  ''^'"^"  ''^"^'l  "?  them  u^ 
|nlten  been  known  to  fight  a  larL^o  party  of 

InnHi""''  "-^'^   to  continue    their  ■  striK^les 


,,         ,     ...vv^    i/irw    uurus,  iinu    Willi 

another  he  ...akes  them  open  in'a  fan-like 
lorm,  acK;omp  .lying  each  gesture  with  rapid 
frowns  like  those  of  an  angry  baboon  and 
^v^th  a  Crrent  of  words  tbat^are  eloquent 
enough  to  those  who  understand  them.^ 
lie  does  not  place  all  his  arrows  in  his 

ui^  r"''/'h"*  ^r^'  ''  f^T'-^t  hand  in  the 
quive  .     Ihese  he  uses  when  ho  has  time 

or  a  de  .berate  aim.  But,  if  closely  massed 
he  snatches  arrow  after 'arrow  out  of  h  s 
hea.ldre.ss,  fits  th.nn  to  the  string,  and  shoo  s 

cv^j:'^\\'''^'''^''y  "''-^t  seenrs  almost  i„- 

ciedible.    1  liave  seen  a  Bosjesman  send 

n-ee  successive  arrows  into  a  mark,  and  do 

1  i?s'^\","''y/'^''^*  ^'^^  t'lree  were  discharged 

soin  X  f  fiin*'"'",  ''"""''■'•    J"'l^«'.  the  tlfree 
sounds  followed  one  another  as  rapidly  as 

a  stick       ''  '''"^'*  ''^''^  ^'''*^"  •'^truck.vith 

Traversing  the  country  unceasingly,  the 

Bos  csman  would  not  be  fit  for  his  onli'nary 

£  '«  n*"  v""Jl.  '^,;'t9PI'.etl  hy  such  an  obsta- 

"  "" '  "     "    found 

e 

'3 

1>,■^  *•  „'  "'  ■ '■'^•\'-  '"";  niniHi  ue  iin|)ossible 

lu   for  an  invention  which  is  called  "Iloute- 

mr^rl  'h  "•■  '''"•"'^'"  l'"™°-  ^his  is  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  wood  six  or  seven  feet 
m  length,  with  a  |)eg  driven  into  one  end. 
.;i\U'  .;•'  ^"'"""■"^•'"  crosses  a  stream,  he 
fc^^T  P!;^"?!!'"«t  his  right  shoulder  so 


until  eveiy  man  l^il^  been  S.  ^SfS   t^^^^J^;^,  '^^"^  Y-'  W  ^^^^^  "« 

u.    v/u  out  I  mat  the  wood  is  under  his  body,  and  help» 
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to  support  it,  How  this  nuichino  works 
niiiy  lio  Mi'i-n  tVom  tlui  follovviiijj  jinncilolo  by 
Dr.  I,i('lil.iMiHU:in,  whicli  not  tmly  illii.slnitcH 
tlu>  point  ill  <pinMtioii,  l)ut  proMiMits  tlio  Hoh- 
joNinaiiH  in  a  nioro.  ivniiii1)U\  li^iltt  tliuu  wo 
aro  jjtoiH'nilly  nicnHtonuid  to  view  tln^ni. 

"A  liippopoliinniM  IiikI  Ikhmi  l4ill(Hl,antl  its 
body  lashi'd  tw  Mm  bani<  witli  iiiallurn  ropos. 
The  stroiini,  liowcvcr,  atli'r  tiio  tiishion  ol' 
African  streams,  Imd  risen  suddenly,  and 
tl»«  current  swept  downward  willi  surh 
t'oree,  (hat  it  tore  iusnndiM-  tin-  ropes  in 
(jueslion,  and  ('arriwl  otl"  the  Iiuj^e  car- 
cass. Some  Hosjesmans  went  alon;;  the 
banit  to  ilis(H)ver  tlu>  lost  animal,  and  at 
hist  found  it  on  the  other  bank,  and  havin;u; 
crossed  l\w  river,  carryin;;  with  them  the 
cuds  of  some  stout  ropes,  they  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  tow  the  dead  animal  to  the 
other  side.  Some  other  means  of  aceom- 
plishinjj;  the  proposed  end  wi-re  now  to  be 
tlevisetl.  and  many  were  su!j;,i;ested,  but 
none  found  practicable.  The  hope  of  re- 
trieving; the  prize,  lh>wev(>r,  induei'd  a  youn;; 
colonist  to  attempt  swiuunintj  ov(>r;  but,  on 
account  of  the  vast  force  of  the  stream,  he 
wasctmstrained  lo  return  ere  he  had  reaelu'd 
a  fourth  i)arl  of  the  way.  In  the  mean  time", 
the  two  Hosjesmans  who  had  attainiMl  the 
other  sidi'  of  the  water,  havinjj;  maihi  a 
hiri;e  lire,  cut  a  (pi;intily  of  fat  otl"  the  mon- 
ster's bark,  which  they  baked  and  uUi  most 
voraciously. 

"This  sijjht  tempted  live  more  of  the 
Hosjesmans  to  make  a  new  essav.  Ea<'h 
took  a  light  tlat  piece  of  wood,  wliich  was 
fastened  to  the  rij^ht  shoulder,  and  under 
the  arm;  wlu-n  in  the  water  the  point  was 
plaeotl  diret'tly  across  the  stream,  so  that 
the  great  force  of  water  nuist  come  upon 
that,  wlr.io  the  swiunner,  with  the  lett  arm 
and  the  feet  struu;ijled  against  the  stream, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  ship  with  spread 
sails,  when,  aceordiug  to  the  sailor's  lan- 
guage, it  sails  belorc  (he  wind.  They  ar- 
rived quicker  th;ui  the  first,  and  almost 
without  any  elVorl,  directly  to  the  opiiosile 
point,  and  imnu>diately  ajiplied  all  tlieir 
strength,  though  in  vain,  to  loosening  the 
monster  from  the  rock  on  which  it  hung. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  a  freed  slave,  belong- 
ing to  the  (Jovernor's  train,  an  eager,  spir- 
ited young  fi>llow.  and  a  very  expert  swim- 
mer, luul  the  boldness  to  attemjit  following 
the  savages  without  any  artiticial  aid,  and 
got.  though  slowly,  very  sueeessfiiUy,  about 
half-way  over.  Here,  however,  his  .strength 
failed  him;  he  was  carried  away  and  sunk, 
but  appeared  again  above  the  water,  strug- 
gling with  his  little  remaining  powers  to 
roach  the  shore.  All  etVorts  were  in  "■in: 
he  wivs  forced  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
stream;  but  luckily,  at  a  turn  in  the  river, 
which  soon  presented  itself,  lie  was  carried 
to  the  land  half  dead. 

"Th.o  Hos;eam;v«s, '.vhe!5  tb.ey  saw  bis  situ= 
atioQ,  quitted  tlieir  tire,  aud,  hatiteuing  to  his 


aHsistain^o,  arrived  at  tho  snot  just  as  Jio 
crawleil  on  shore,  (ixhaiistea  with  fatigue, 
and  slitrened  with  cold.  It  was  a  truly 
atUictiug  sight  to  Ix^hold  tint  exertions  mado 
by  the  savages  to  recover  him.  They  threw 
th(ur  skins  over  him,  dried  him,  and  rubbed 
him  with  their  hands,  and,  wlu^n  he  bd- 
gan  somi^what  to  revive,  carried  him  to  tlio 
Ihi  and  laid  him  down  by  it.  They  then 
made  him  a  bed  with  their  skins,  and  |)iit 
more  wood  on  the  lire,  that  he  might  he 
thoroughly  wanned,  rulibing  his  biMiumlxul 
limbs  over  with  the  heated  liit  of  thi!  river- 
horse.  Jlut  evening  was  now  coming  on, 
and,  ill  order  to  wait  for  the  (Mitire  resli)- 
ratioii  of  the  iiufortnnale  adventurin-,  it  was 
net'cssary  for  the  whole  parly  to  resolve  en 
passing  the  night  wlu-re  they  were.  Soiiui 
of  the  Uo.sjesmans  on  this  siili^  exerted  them- 
selves to  carry  the  poor  man's  clothes  over 
to  him,  that  he  might  not  be  prevented  by 
the  cold  from  sleeping,  anil  recovering 
strength   for   his  return. 

"  Early  the  next  morning  the  Uosjesiniuis 
wer<^  si>en  I'oiidueting  their /((vi/c'i/c' along  llio 
side  of  (hi>  stream,  to  seek  out  some  iiioni 
eonvenienl  spot  for  al  tempting  to  cross  it. 
They  soon  arrived  at  one  where  there  wiis 
a  siiiall  island  in  the  river,  whicli  would  ot' 
course  iniieh  diminish  tin-  fati<;iie  of  emss- 
ing ;  a  cpiantity  of  wood  was  then  fasteiu'il 
together,  on  which  ivc  was  laid,  and  thus 
the  voyage  commenced.  The.  young  iiiiiii, 
grownlimid  with  the  danger  from  whii'li  lio 
had  escaped,  could  not  encounter  the  walci' 
again  without  great  ai)prehensioiis;  he  with 
the  whol(\  i)arty,  however,  arrived  very 
safely  and  ti>lerably  iiuick  at  the  islniwl, 
whence,  with  the  assistance  of  his  twd 
friiMids,  he  commenced  the  second  and  most 
toilsomi>  jtart  of  the  undertaking.  Two  of 
the  Hosjesmans  kept  on  each  side  of  the  bun- 
dle of  wood,  whili"  the  young  man  himsi'lf 
exerteil  all  his  remaining  powers  to  push  on 
his  tloat.  When  they  reached  a  biuik  in 
tlie  river,  on  which  they  were  partinlly 
aground,  having  water  onlv  uj)  to  the  middle, 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  and  rest  awhile  ;  lint 
by  this  time  he  was  so  completely  cliilled, 
aiid  his  limbs  were  so  benumbed  with  tlic 
cold,  that  it  s(>emed  almost  impossible  tiir 
him  lo  j)roeeeil.  In  vain  did  liis  coniradts, 
who  looked  anxiously  on  to  see  the  termina- 
tion of  the  adventure,  call  to  him  to  take 
courage,  to  make,  willuuit  delay,  yet  one 
more  ctl'ort ;  lie,  as  well  as  an  old  Hosjes- 
niaii,  the  best  swimmer  of  the  set,  seenied 
totally  to  have  lost  all  presence  of  mind, 

"  At  this  critical  nionienl,  two  of  the  Hos- 
jesmans who  had  remained  on  our  side  of 
the  water  were  induced,  after  some  peisnii- 
sion,  to  undertake  the  rescue  of  these  un^ 
fortunate  adventurers.  A  large  bundle  ot 
wood  was  fiuslened  together  with  the  utinosi 
despatch  ;  on  the  end  of  this  they  laid  them- 
selves, and  to  (be  middh"  wa.-!  fastenod  :i 
cord ;  tills  was  held  by  those  ou  shore,  so 
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llmt  It  nii-,'ht  not  full  into  tho  water  and 
inconiinodi!  Un'.m  in  n\viniiniii''.     It  was  m- 
toiiisliin^'  to  s(>n  with  what  iJroniptitiKhs  tluiv 
steered  directly  to  the,  rij,'ht  sj)..!,  and  eame, 
notwith.staiidinj,'  the  rapidity  of  the  Htreuni 
to  the  nnlbrtnnate  ohjcct.s  th'ey  Hoiiifht.    Th(' 
hMvr  had  so  far  lo.st  all  eooliicns  uiid  pres- 
ence of  mind,  that  they  had  not  the  Hcnse 
innnedialcly  to   lay  hold   of   the   cord    and 
their  deliverer.s  were  in  the  ninio.st  dan-'er 
o(  b(un«  carric^d  a,way  the  next  nioment"l)v 
the  Htreain.    At  this  critical  point,  the  third 
who  was  standi nj,'  on  the  hank,  seized  the 
only  means  remainim;  to  save  his  compan- 
ions.    He  pnshcd  them  before  him  into  the 
(ipej)  water,  and  compelled  them  once  more 
inconjimction  with  him,  to  pnt  forth  all  their 
strenj,'th,  while  the  other  two  strn^'>,d<-d  with 
their  ntinost  mi^'ht  aj,'ainst  the  stream      In 
this  manner  he  at  lenj^'t.h  succeeded  in  mak- 
in;,'  them  eateh  hold  of  the  rope,  by  means 
of  which  all  live  were  ultimately  dra<'<r(.(l  in 
safely  to  th(^  shore."  "" 

We  will  now  proceed  to  tho  \veaponH  with 
which  the  IJosJesman  kills  his  ])rey  and 
linlifs  his  enemies.  The  small  but  terrible 
arrows  which  tlu;  Hosjcsman  uses  with  such 
deadly  ellect  are  (•onstrueted  with  very 
1,'reat  care,  and  the  neatness  with  which 
they  are  mad(>  is  really  surjjrisin.;,  when  we 
tike  into  ('onsideration  the  singularly  inef- 
licient  tools  which  arc  used. 

The  complete    arrow   is   about    eighteen 
mdu'H  in  l(>nglli.  and  it  is  made  of  four  dis- 
tnict  parts.     Fii-st,  we  have  tlu;  shaft,  which 
is  a  foot  or  thirteen  inches  long,  and  not  as 
tliiek  as  an  ordinary  black-lead  pencil.    This 
is  formed    from    the   common    Kafflr  reed 
which,  when  dry,  is  both  sti'ong  and  light.' 
At  either  end  it  is  bound  lirmly  withlhe 
split  and  llattened  intesliiK"  of  soine  animal 
wiiich  is  put  on  when  wet,.and,  when  dry' 
shrudcs  closely,  and  is  very  hard  and  stiif 
One  end  is  simi)ly  cut  olf  transversely,  and 
the  other  notched  in  order  to  receive  the 
howstring.     Xext  comes  a  piece  of  bone 
usually   that  of    the    ostrich,   about    three 
Indies  ill  length.     One  end  of  it  is  passed 
11.^0  the  open  end  of  the  shaft,  and  over  the 
other  is  slipped  a  short  piece  of  reed,  over 
which  a  -trong  "wrapping"  of  intestine  has 
oi'on   placed.     This  forms  a  socket  for  th(^ 
true  head  of  the  arrow  — the  piece  of  os- 
tiiuh  bone  being  only  intended  to  give  the 
ncedliil  weight  to  the  weapon. 

The  head  itself  is  made  of  ivory,  and  is 
shiiped  much  like  the  piece  of  bone  already 
•  •■scribed.  One  end  of  it  is  sharpened,  so 
iliiit  It  can  be  slii)ped  into  the  reed  socket, 
aiK  he  other  is  first  bound  with  intestine, 
iuii  then  a  notch,  about  the  eighth  of  an 
""■"  de(>p,  IS  made  in  it.  This  notch  is  for 
'10  reee|)tion  of  the  triangular  piece  of  fiat- 
l^'iicil  iron,  whieh  we  may  call  the  blade. 

J  lie  liody  of  tli(>  arrow  js  now  oomiilete 
i'li'i  all  that  is  required  is  to  add  the  jjoison 
wiuch  makes  it  so  formidable.    The  poison, 


which  is  first  reduced  to  tho  consiBtcnoy  of 
g  ue,  IS  spread  thickly  over  tho  entire  head 
ot  tho  arrow,  incduding  the  base  of  the  head, 
Hoforo  It  has  dried,  a  short  spike  of  iron  or 
qmll  IS  pushed  into  it,  tho  point  hoin<'  di- 
rect(!d  backward,  so  as  to  form  a  barb?    If 
the  arrow  strikes  a  human  being,  and  ho 
pulls  it  ont  of  the  wound,  tho  iron  blade 
which  IS  but  loosely  attached  to  tho  head   is 
nearly  nym\  to  come  olf  and  remain  in  the 
wound.      Th(!   little  barb  is  added  for  tho 
same  purpose,  and,  (-yen  if  flic  arrow  itself 
be   immediately   extracted,   enough   of  tho 
poison  r(Mnains  in  the  wound  to  cause  death 
Mut  It  IS  not  at  all  likidy  that  the  arrow  will 
be  extracted.    'I'ln;  h(«ad  is  not  fastened  per- 
manently to  the  shaO;,  but   is  only  loosely 
Hhppcul   into  it.     (Consequently  tlui  shaft  is 
jxilled  away  (easily  («noiigh,  btit  the  head  is 
left  in   the  wound,  and   affords  no  handle 
wher('by  it  (!an  be  extracted.     As  may  he 
seen  from  the  illustration  N'o.4on  the  247th  • 
page,  a  considerable  amount  of  tlu;  poibwn  is 
used  uj)on  v.nch  arrow. 

This  little  barb,  or  1)arblc',,  if  the  word 
may  b(!  used,  is  scarcely  as  larg(>  as  one  nib 
of  an  ordinary  quill  ])en,  and  lies  so  (dose  to 
the  arrow  that  it  would  not  bo  sec^n  by  an 
inexperieneed  eye.  In  foian  it  is  triangular, 
the  broader  end  being  pressed  into  the  iioi- 
son,  and  the  iiointed  end  directed  backward  - 
and  lying  almost  iiarallel  with  th(<  shaft.  It 
hardly  seems  capable  of  iicing  dislod-'ed  in 
th(!  wound,  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  po?son  is 
always  soft  in  a  warm  climate,  and  so  allows 
the  barb,  which  is  very  slightly  inserted,  to 
remain  in  tlu;  wound,  a  portion  of  i)oi.son 
of  eourse  adhering  to  its  base. 

This  is  th(!  usual  structure  of  a  good 
arrow,  but  the  weapons  are  not  exactly 
alike.  Some  of  them  have  only  a  single 
piece  of  ))ono  by  way  of  a  head,  while  many 
are  not  armed  with  the  triangular  blade. 
Arrows  that  j)ossess  this  blade  are  intended 
for  war,  and  ar(^  not  employed  in  tho  peace- 
ful i)ursuit  of  game.  Hunting  arrows  have 
the  head  shajied  much  like  a  spindle,  or,  to 
speak  more  familiarly,  like  tha  street  boy's 
"eat,"  being  tolerably  thick  in  the  midello 
and  tapering  to  a  i)oint  at  eacdi  end.  When 
not  in  actual  use,  tho  Bosjesman  reverses 
the  head,  so  that  the  poisoned  end  is  re- 
eeived  into  the  hollow  shaft,  and  thus  is 
debarred  from  doing  useless  harm.  These 
heads  are  not  nearly  as  thick  as  those 
which  are  used  for  war,  neither  do  they 
need  as  much  poison. 

The  Bosjesman  quiver  and  arrows  which 
arc  illustrated  on  page  247  were  taken  from 
tho  dead  body  of  their  owner,  and  were 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  H.  Dennett,  Esq. 
They  are  peculiarly  valuable,  because  they 
are  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  and  show 
the  amount  of  labor  and  care  which  is  be- 
K  nved  on  these  weapons.  Thcro  is  first 
the  simple  reed,  having  both  ends  careftilly 
bound  with  sinew  to  prevent  it  from  split-' 
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ting.  Then  comes  a  reed  with  a  piece  of 
bone  inserted  in  one  end.  On  the  next 
specimen  a  small  socket  is  formed  at  the 
end  of  the  bone,  in  order  to.  receive  the 
ivory  head ;  and  so  the  arrows  proceed  until 
the  perfect  weapon  is  seen. 

As  to  the  poison  which  is  used  in  arming 
tlie  arrows,  it  is  of  two  kinds.  That  which 
is  in  ordinary  use  is  made  chiefly  of  vege- 
table substances,  such  as  the  juice  of  cer- 
tain euphorbias,  together  witll  the  matter 
extracted  from  the  j)oison-glaiid  of  the  putf- 
adder,  cobra,  and  other  venomous  serpents. 
In  procuring  this  latter  substance  they  are 
singularly  courageous.  When  a  Bosjesman 
sees  a  serpent  wliich  can  be  used  for  poison- 
ing arrows,  he  does  not  kill  it  at  once,  but 
steals  quietly  to  the  spot  where  it  is  lying, 
and  sets  his  foot  on  its  neck.  The  snake, 
disturbed  from  the  lethargic  condition  which 
is  common  to  all  reptiles,  starts  into  furious 
.  energy,  and  twists  and  strugj'les  and  liisses, 
and  (Toes  all  in  its  power  to  inflict  a  wound  on 
its  foe.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Bosjesman 
likes,  and  he  excites  the  serpent  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  fury  before  he  lulls  it.  The  reason 
of  this  conduct  is,  that  tlie  desire  to  bite  ex- 
cites the  poison-gland,  and  causes  it  to  secrete 
tlie  venomous  substance  in  hirge  quantities. 

The  Bosjosmans  say  that  ho',  only  is  the 
poison  increased  in  volume,  but  that  its 
venomous  properties  are  rendered  more 
deadly  by  exciting  the  anger  of  the  reptile 
before  it  is  killed.  The  materials  for 
making  this  poison  are  boiled  down  in  a 
primitive  kind  of  pot  made  of  a  hollowed 
sandstone,  and,  when  thoroughly  inspissa- 
ted, it  assumes  the  color  and  consistency  of 
pitch.  It  is  put  on  very  thickly,  in  some 
parts  being  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  In  some  arrows,  the  little  triangular 
head  is  only  held  in  its  place  by  the  jioison 
itself,  being  merely  loosely  slipped  into  a 
notch  and  then  cemented  to  the  shaft  with 
the  poison.  In  this  case  it  acts  as  a  barb, 
and  remains  in  the  wound  when  the  arrow 
is  withdrawn. 

In  our  climate  the  poison  becomes  hard, 
and  is  exceedingly  brittle,  cracking  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  being  easily  pulvei'ized 
by  being  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  But 
in  the  comparatively  hot  temperature  of 
Soutliern  Africa  it  retains  its  soft  tenacity, 
and  even  in  this  country  it  can  be  softened 
before  a  fire  and  the  cracked  portions 
mended.  It  is  very  bitter,  and  somewhat 
aromatic  in  taste,  and  in  this  respect  much 
resembles  the  dreaded  wourali  poison  of 
tropical  Guiana.  In  some  places  the  poison 
bulb  is  common,  and  in  its  prime  it  is  very 
conspicuous,  being  recognized  at  a*  consid- 
erable distance  by  the  blue  undulated  leaves 
which  rise,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground, 
and  spread  like  a  fan.  Soon,  bov.cver,  the 
leaves  fall  off  and  dry  up,  and  i.^thing  is 
seen  but  a  short,  dry  stalk,  which  ^. '  ves  lit- 
tle promise  of  the  bulb  below. 


In  some  parts  of  the  Bosjesmans'  country, 
the  juice  of  amaryllis  is  used  lor  poisoning 
arrows,  like  that  of  euphorbia,  and  is  then 
mixed  with  the  venom  extracted  from  a 
large  black  spider,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
obtained  from  serpents.  An  antidote  foj- 
this  mixed  poison  is  not  at  present  known 
to  white  men,  and  whether  the  Bosjesmans 
are  acquainted  with  one  is  at  present  un- 
known. It  would  be  a  groat  boon,  not  only 
to  science,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  Africa,  if  a  remedy  could  bo  discov- 
ered, inasmuch  as  such  a  discovery  would 
at  once  deprive  the  Bosjesman  of  the  only 
means  whereby  he  can  render  himself  ter- 
rible to  those  who  live  in  his  neighborhood. 
Property  would  then  be  rendered  compara- 
tively safe,  and  the  present  chronic  state  of 
irregular  warfare  would  be  exchanged  for 
peace  and  quiet.  The  twofold  ruiture  of  the 
poison,  however,  renders  such  a  discovery  a 
matter  of  exceeding  difficulty,  as  the  anti- 
dote must  be  equally  .able  to  counteract  the 
.vegetable  poison  as  well  as  the  animal 
venom. 

Terrible  as  is  this  mixed  poison,  the  Bos- 
jesman has  another  which  is  far  more  cruel 
in  its  effects.  If  a  human  being  is  wounded 
with  an  arrow  armed  with  this  poison,  he 
sutlers  the  most  intolerable  agony,  and  soon 
dies.  Even  if  a  small  portion  of  this  poison 
should  touch  a  scratch  in  the  skin,  the  result 
is  scarcely  less  dreadful,  and,  in  Living- 
stone's graphic  words,  the  sufferer  "  cuts 
himself,  calls  for  his  mother's  breast,  as  if 
he  were  returned  in  idea  to  his  childhood 
again,  or  flies  from  human  hal)itations  a 
raging  maniac,"  The  lion  suft'ers  in  nuieh 
the  same  way,  raging  through  the  woods, 
and  biting  the  trees  and  the  ground  in  the 
extremity  of  his  ])ain.  The  poison  which 
produces  such  terrible  effects  is  simidy  the 
juice  which  exudes  from  a  certain  grub, 
called  the  N'gwa,  or  K'fia  —  the  former  title 
being  used  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  Mr.  Baincs,  who  has  given  great 
attention  to  this  dread  insect.  His  account 
of  the  insect  is  as  follows :  — 

There  is  a  tree  called  thoMamru  papcene, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  elm, 
but  which  has  its  stems  and  branches  cov- 
ered with  thorns.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
of  very  soft  texture.  Upon  the  Mnruni 
papeerie  are  found  the  poison  grubs,  wliieli 
are  of  a  pale  flesh-color,  something  like  that 
of  the  silkworm,  and  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length.  One  curious  ])()int  iii 
its  habits  is  the  singular  covering  with 
which  it  is  invested.  "We  were  nuu-li  puz- 
zled by  a  covering  of  green  matter  similar 
in  color  to  the  leaf  it  feeds  un.  At  first  wc 
thought  it  was  the  first  skiu  jioeliug  off,  as 
it  lay  in  loose  rolls  paralhu  !\)  ihe  muscular 
rings  of  the  body:  it  fiomed  grnduallv 
driven  forward  towaru  the  head,  where  it 
formed  a  shield  or  ]:•■■■••,!,  portions  breaking 
off  as  it  dried,  and  bt  ■  xig  replaced  by  fresh. 
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mLc  hf  7°  '^'™  ''"'^^^'^'J  t«  flecido  that  it 
must  bo  tl  e  excrement  of  the  creature,  issu- 
ing not  on  y  .n  the  usual  manner,  but' from 

whoKvrb;,^;:!^'^'^"^'-'''"^'^---^^"- 

"  When  the  grub  attains  a  length  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,  this  matter  is  more 

clll'or""?:/'"'';'^"/?!''  ""i.^  '^  of  a  brownish 
color,    hi  a  short  time  the  grub  drons  from 

he  tree,  an.1,  burying  itself  aboutTo  fee 

below  the  surface,  fonns  its  cocoon  of'a  thin 

shell  o    eartii  agglutinated  round  its  bm ly 

Its  entrails   or  rather  the  whole  internal 

Cm'rT'/",f'  '^'"^S^^  "f '*«  grubdom,  of 
the  most  deadly  nature,  and,  if  brought  in 
contac    with  a  cut,  or  sore  of  any  kind 
cause  the  most  excruciating  agony.''-  ' 

oJtlTf'  the  kin.lness  of  M.-.^Baines,  who 

n  hi  S''"^'f'''"""  ^^'*'»  ««•"''  specimens 
ot  the  :N'gwa,  I  am  enabled  to  present  my 
readers  with  some  figures    of  this    dreaS 
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insect.  Fig.  1  shows  the  K'gwa,  or  K'aa  of 
itsnahn-al  size.  The  spechnen  was  dry, 
shrivelled  and  hard,  but  a  careful  adminis- 
tni  ion  of  moisture  caused  it  to  relax  its 
stUleiuul  segments,  and  the  wrinkled  skin  to 
become  plump  as  in  life. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  under  surface  of  the 
grub,  as  it  appears  when  lying  on  its  back 
and  exhibits  its  six  little  legs,  the  dark  head 
and  thorax,  and  the  row  of  spiracles,  or 
breathing  apertures,  along  the  sides.  Fi.r 
^  exhibits  the  same  grub,  as  it  appears  when 
coiltsd  up  mside  its  cocoon,  and  serves  also 


ler  that  people  who  wield  such  weapons  as 
these  should  bo  equally  feareil  and  Imted  by 
all  around  them.  It  is  bad  enough  to  bo 
shot  with  arrows  which,  like  those  of  the 
Macoushies,  cause  certain  death,  but  the 
terrors  of  the  poison  are  aggravated  a  hun- 
dred-told when  It  causes  fearful  agony  and 
absolute  mania  before  death  relieves  the 
suuerer. 

A  question  now  naturally  arises,  namely 
the  existence  of  any  antidote  to  this  dreadfui 
poison.  Probably  there  is  an  antidote  to 
every  poison  if  it  were  but  known,  and  It  is 
hkely,  thoi-efore,  that  there  is  one  for  the 
^  gwa.  The  Kaffirs  say  that  the  only  anti- 
dote IS  fat.  They  have  a  theory  that  the 
Ngwa  requires  fat  and  that  it  consumes  the 
life  of  tlie  woimded  beings  in  its  attempts  to 
find  fat.  Consequently,  when  a  person  is 
wounded  with  ,-.  poisoned  arrow,  they  satu- 
rate the  wound  with  litpiid  fat,  and  think 
that.  If  It  can  be  applied  in  time,  and  in  suf- 
ficient quantities,  it  satisfies  the  JST'swa  and 
saves  the  man's  life.  ' 

The    Bosjesmans    themselves  deny  that 
there  is  any  antidote,  but  this  they  mi<'lit  be 
expected  to  do,  from  their  naturalunwlllinff- 
ness  to  part  with  so  valuable  a  secret.    It  is 
no  light  matter  to  possess  a  poison  which 
keeps  every  enemy  in  terror,  as  well  it  may 
when  we  consider  its  effects.    Dr.   Livino--' 
stone  mentions  that  the  efficiency  of  tins 
poison  IS  so  great  that  it  is  used  against  the 
lion     After  watching  the  lion  make  a  full 
meal,  two  Bo.sje.sman  hunters  crecii  up  to 
the  spot  where  the  animal  is  reposiu'T  ac- 
cording to  his   custom,  and    approacTi'  so 
silently  that  not  even  a  cracked  stick  an- 
nounces the  presence  of  an  enemy.     One  of 
them  takes  off  his  kaross,  and  holds  it  with 
both  hands    while   the  other  prej^ares  his 
weapons.     When  all   is  ready,  a  poisoned 
arrow  is  sent  into  the  lion's  body,  and,  simul- 


to  show  the  flattened  form  of  the  I^Wa  ;  t.nZ!^  "*^"*  J"fo  "le  lion's  body,  and,  simul- 

this  stage  of  existence.  ^^"^  '"  taneously  vvith  the  twang  of  the  bowstring, 

,  Fig. ;{  represents  the  cocoon  itself    This  son  Jf^T"  '-n"",^-  °^'-':  *''°  'i»i'"«l's  heaci 

domicile  inade    of  grains    of  dark  hi  "'  ^±""3  ^"^  bewilder  him  when  he  is  so  uncere' 


domicile  luade    of  grains"oT  dai^"bmwn  I  ^'.'^''- '°  "'^'^'"''«^i'  '\im  when  he  is  so  ui 

earth    or    sand,    agflutlnated    tSther    h  ' -"— ^^^^^  ""'-'  '^  S'^'°  "''^ 

wonderfully    hard,    strong,    and    compkct 

although  its  walls    are    excee.lingly    tldn 

When  entue,  it  is  so  strong  that  itVill  beai^ 

ralher  rough  handling  without  injury   but 

when  It  IS  broken,  it  tumbles  into  fragments 

i^ff  ^^r^''-  ;^^h<r«P^'eimens^'erq> 
lesented  ot  their  natural  size. 

When  the   Bo.sjesman  wishes  to   poison 

an  arrow-head  he  first  examines  his 'hands 

fin  1  «^•'"•^''^'*r',■'*^  ''^■^  t«  be  certain 
liat  his  skin  IS  not  broken  even  by  a  sli-Wit 

E  r  \.H  '  ''^'"  ^'^'^•^^  '-^  S"-b  bet^veenhis 
S^l  '  •''1"cezcs  it  so  as  to  force  out  the 
Ml ule  contents  of  the  abdomen,  together 

SiS:^r'''  "f  "^«J^«'ly-  Thes^  he  places, 
m  iitt  e  drops  upon  the  arrow-point,  an-an". 

111!?     thoin     '\i-     n     4^1«««1.1..     t  '..     .  f5 


1,,,,  i  Y-  —-—'-")  "'■>'  >-"  yivu  uue  bold 
minters  time  to  conceal  themselves  The 
ion  shakes  off  the  blinding  cloak,  and 
bounds  off  in  terror,  wiiich  soon  gives  way 
to  pain,  and  in  a  short  time  dies  in  convul- 
sive  agonies. 

When  the  N'gwa  is  used  for  poisoning 
arrows,  no  other  substance  is  used  and  in 
consequence  the  head  of  the  weapon  pre- 
sents a  much  neater  appearance  than  when 
It  IS  armed  with  the  pitch-like  euphorl)la  or 
serpent  poison.  This  substance  beiii"-  of  so 
terrible  a  character,  its  possessors  Would 
natura  ly  be  anxious  to  discover  some  anti- 
dote which  they  might  use  in  case  of  beiu" 
accidentally  wounded,  and  to  givt;  forei-mers 
the  idea  that  no  antidote  existed.  Conse- 
quently Mr.   Baines  and    his    companions 


}wi*^3  '  U.'^^'^f  ^  y  'T^^'   ^»«t-n^  I  founl^h^ev  p  :^^,^  H,.^;!^,i  ,  ,.;.t  thev 
-^m  .  ,,ch  oth.i ,  .ad  when  tfus  is  done,  the  I  knew  of  any  anlidote  but S'len    h.'-f  nS 

It  IS  no  won-l  tionod  the  very  name  of  the  plant'wl  ich 


Y""' • ''^'i  otner;  and  when  tl 
ureadful  process  is  complete. 
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thoy  had  heard  waa  used  by  thmn  for  that 
parnoso,  tho  Ho.sjt'siniina  yieldud  tho  point, 
mu(l  ihiit  whito  men  knew  everything,  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  eonceal  thoir  knowl- 
edge. 

The  iinti(l()t(!  la  called  by  the  name  of  Kfila 
haollwe,  and  is  chieliy  njade  from  a  small 
Holl-stcnnned  plant.  The  (lower  is  yellow, 
star-shaped,  and  has  live  petals.  The  sta- 
mens are  numerous,  and  the  ealyx  is  divided 
into  two  sepals.  Tiie  root  is  "  somethinj; 
between  a  nulb  and  a  tuber,  rough  and 
brown  outside,  and  wiien  eut  is  seen  niariied 
with  eoneenlric  lines  of  light  reddish  brown 
and  i)urple."  The  leaves  are  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  otdy  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide.  Tlu^  mid-rib  of  the  leaf  i)ro- 
jects  on  tile  imder  surface,  and  forms  a 
depression  on  the  upper.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  other  ])iauts  which  bear  the  .same 
title,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
One  of  (hem  has  a  bi'oader  leaf  and  a  larg(!r 
ilower,  and  lastes  something  like  sorrel, 
while  the  llnrd  lias  a  waved  or  wrinkled  leaf. 
When  (he  Kiila  haedwe  is  used,  the  root  or 
bulb  is  eliewed  and  laid  on  the  wound,  and 
is  followed  l>v  (lie  apiilication  of  jilenty  of 
fat.  I  niiiy  liere  mention  that  the  word 
"kfila"  signilies  '•friend,"  and  is  therefore 
very  appro))ria(e  to  tlie  plant. 

This  is  not  the  only  use  which  they  make 
of  poisons.  If  lliey  are  retreating  over  a 
district  which  (hey  do  not  intend  to  visit  for 
some  time,  Ihej  have  an  .abominable  cus- 
tom of  jioisoning  every  water-hole  in  their 
traiik.  8oiiie(im(>s  (liey  select  one  fountain, 
and  mix  i(s  wa(ers  with  poison  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deslroyiiig  game.  The  substance 
that  is  used  for  poisoning  water  is  generally 
of  a  vege(able  na(ure.  The  bulb  of  the 
poison-root  (Amuri/IUs  to.ricaria')  is  much 
employed,  and  so  is  (he  juice  of  tlie  euphor- 
bi.a.  Mr.  Mod'idt  nearly  full  a  victim  to 
this  custom.  Atler  a  long  and  tedious  ride 
under  the  hot  sunbeams,  he  approached  a 
IJosjesniiui  village,  near  which  his  horse 
discovered  a  small  jiool  of  water  surrounded 
with  bushes.  rushing  his  way  through 
them,  Mr.  Mo(ra(t  lay  down  .and  took  a  lonjj 
dr.aught  at  the  water,  not  having  understood 
that  the  surrounding  bushes  were  in  fact  a 
fence  used  to  warn  human  beings  from  the 
water.  As  soon  as  he  had  drunk,  he  per- 
ceived an  unusual  taste,  and  then  found  that 
the  water  had  been  poisoned.  The  ed'eets  of 
the  poison  were  rather  irritable,  though  not 
so  painful  as  might  have  been  imagined. 
'•  I  began  to  feel  a  violent  turmoil  within, 
and  a  fulness  of  the  system,  as  if  the  arteries 
would  burst,  while  the  pulsation  w.os  exceed- 
ingly quick,  being  accompanied  by  a  slight 
gidclincss  in  the  he.ad."  Fortunately,  a  pro- 
fuse pers])ir!ition  came  on,  and  he  recovered, 
though  the  strange  sensations  lasted  for  sev- 
eral days. 

To  tile  honor  of  the  Bosjesnicans,  it  must 
be  said  that  they  displayed  the   greatest 


solicitude  on  this  occasion.  One  of  them 
came  running  out  of  the  village,  just  atler 
the  water  had  been  drunk,  and,  not  know- 
ing that  the  mischief  had  already  been  done, 
tried  to  show  by  gestuniS  that  the  water 
must  not  be  drunk.  Tlu^  then  ran  aliout 
in  all  directions,  seekiii!'  forareniiMly;  and 
when  they  found  that  tho,  result  woiild  not 
be  fatal,  tney  showed  extravagant  joy.  Tiio 
escape  was  a  very  narrow  one,  as  a  zebra 
had  died  on  the  previous  day  from  drinking 
at  the  same  fountain. 

Tills  anecdote,  when  taken  In  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Iii(^litensiein's  narrative,  shows 
tliat  this  despised  race  of  peojile  are  not,  as 
some  seem  to  think,  devoid  of  all  human 
adections,  and  thereby  degraded  below  the 
level  of  the  brute  beasts.  Subjected,  as 
they  are,  to  oppression  on  every  side,  and 
equally  persecuted  by  the  Hottentots,  tho 
KafHrs,  and  the  white  colonists,  it  is  not  to 
be  siqipost'd  that  they  could  be  remarkable 
for  the  benevolence  of  their  disposidon,  or 
their  kindly  feelings  toward  the  hostile  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  are  surroimded;  and, 
whenever  they  find  an  oi)port;mity  for  re- 
taliation, it  is  but  nat,ural  that  they  should 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Small,  few,  and  weak,  they  would  have 
been  long  ago  exterminated  but  for  their  one 
weapon,  the  poisoned  arrow,  and,  through 
its  jiossession,  they  have  exacted  from  their 
many  foes  the  same  feeling  of  respectful 
•abhorrence  which  we  entertain  toward  a 
liornet  or  a  viper.  All  hate  and  dre.ad  the 
Bosjesman,  but  no  one  dares  to  despise  hiiu. 
However  powerful  may  be  a  tribe  of  Kadirs, 
or  Hottentots,  or  however  carefully  an  Eu- 
ropean settlement  may  be  protected,  a  single 
Bosjesmtin  will  keep  them  in  constant  alarm. 
Sentries  are  almost  useless  when  a  Bo.sjes- 
man  chooses  to  make  a  nocturnal  att.ack,  for 
he  can  crawl  unseen  within  a  few  yards  of 
tlie  sentinel,  lodge  a  poisoned  arrow  in  hia 
body,  and  vanish  as  imperceptibly  as  he 
arriVed.  As  to  finding  the  retreat  j  which 
he  hides  himself  by  day,  it  is  almost  iinpos- 
.sTlile,  even  to  a  Hottentot,  for  the  Bosjes- 
man is  marvellously  skilful  in  obliterating 
tracks,  and  making  a  false  spoor,  and  has 
besides  the  art  of  packing  his  tiny  body 
into  so  small  a  compass,  that  he  can  lie  at 
his  ease  in  a  hole  which  seems  h.ardly  large 
enough  to  accommodate  an  ordinary  rabbit. 

Yet,  though  he  is  hunted  and  persecuted 
like  tlie  hornet  and  the  viper,  and,  like 
those  creatures,  can  use  his  venomed  weap- 
on when  provoked,  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
not  incapable  of  gratitude,  and  that  he  can 
act  in  a  friendly  manner  toward  those  who 
tre.at  him  kindly.'  Vindictive  he  can  be 
when  he  thinks  himself  offended,  and  he 
can  wreak  a  most  cruel  vengeance  on  those 
who  have  incurred  his  wrath.  But  that  he 
is  not  destitute  of  the  better  feelings  of  hu- 
manity is  evident  from  the  abovc-nientionea 
accounts,  and  wo  ought  to  feel  grateful  to 
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the  writer  for  Kiving,  on  undoubted  author- 
ity, a  b(!l,tereliaiaeter  to  tile  Uosjesman  than 
he^  was  tlioiiirht  to  have  deserved. 

Tlio.wliai)e  of  the  arrows,  together  with 
the  want  of  fisathers,  and  the  feeble  nature 
ot  the  bow,  iinidies  that  they  are  not  in- 
tended for  loii;r  ranges.  The  "Uosjesman  is, 
indeed,  a  very  i)oor  marksman,  anJi  docs  not 
care  to  shoot  at  an  obU'ct  that  is  more  than 
thirty  or  Ibrly  yards  from  him,  preferriii"  a 
distance  of  ei^'litor  ten  yards,  if  lie  can  man- 
age to  creep  so  near.  In  order  to  test  the 
liosiesinan's  marksmanship,  Mr.  Jiurchel 
Iiunj,'  on  a  pole  an  antelope  skin  kaross,  nearly 
seven  feet  stiiiare.  One  of  the  men  took  his 
bow  and  arrows,  crept  toward  it  until  he 
was  within  twenty  yards,  and  missed  it  with 
his  tiist  arrow,  Ihougii  he  struck  it  with  the 
second. 

The  (iiiiver,  which  seems  to  bo  a  necessary 
accompaniment  to  tlie  bow  and  arrow  in  all 
nations  which  use  these  weapons,  is  some- 
times made  of  wood,  and  sometinu^s  of 
loatlier.  the  example  which  is  shown  on 
page  247  is  of  the  latter  material,  and  is 
(Irawn  Irom  a  specimen  in  my  own  collec- 
tion. It  IS  made  very  strongly,  and  is  an 
admirable  example  of  nosji-sman  workman- 
sliip.  1  he  hide  of  which  it  is  made  is  that  of 
some  large  animal,  such  jis  the  ox  or  the 
eland,  but  as  the  hair  has  been  carefully  re- 
moved no  clue  is  left  as  to  the  iirecisc  ani- 
mal which  lurnished  the  skin.  The  wooden 
quivers  are  almost  invariably  made  from  one 
ot  the  aloes  (Aloe  dichntcmia),  which  has 
theretorc  received  from  the  Dutch  colonists 
the  name  of  "  Kokerboom,"  or  quiver-tree 
Occasionally,  however,  they  arc  made  from 
the  karroo  tree,  a  species  of  Rhus,  which 
gnws  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  habits 
am  appearance  much  resembles  the  Eno-lish 
willow.  ° 

The  Bosjesm.an  has  a  very  ingenious 
method  ot  carrying  his  weapons  when 
upon  a  .lourney,  the  bow,  quiver,  and 
kiiob-kerrie  being  tied  together,  and  the 
whole  group  slung  over  the  back.  A  per- 
fectly equipped  Bosiesman,  however,  his  a 
kind  of  skin  case,  m  which  he  places  his 
weapons.  Sometimes  it  is  mereiy  a  lea  thorn 
bag,  but  in  its  best  form  it  is  composed  of 
an  entire  antelope  skin,  the  body  of  which 

hvwi,;!'' •?"'''  TV^'''  ^^S^  ^^"n??  "■"  straps 
by  which  it  can  be  hung  on  the  back. 

.  Iho  bow  is  extremely  small  and  .simnle 

masmiich    as    the    Bosjesman    cares    little 

about  Us  strength,  because  ho  never  shoots  I 
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at  objects  at  more  than  a  few  yards'  dis- 
tance.    It  is  mostly  made   of  a  Hijccies  of 
larchonanthus,  but  the  Hosjc-smaii   is   not 
particular  about  iLs  material,  so  that  it  bo 
tolerably  elastic.      NeiJier  is  he  fastidious 
about  Its  size,  whicli  is  scddom  more  than 
four  ket  in    length,  and  often    less;    nor 
al)out  Its  shape,  for  the  curve  is  often  ex- 
tremely  irregular,   the    thickest  iiortion   of 
the  bow  not  having  been  kej)t  in  tli..  ecntre. 
Any  little  boy  can  make,  with  a  slick  and  a 
string  a  bow  oiiite  as  good  as  that  which  is 
used   by  the    Bo.HJesmau.     In    using  it,  the 
liosjesman  docs  not  liold  it  vertically  after 
the  inanncr  of  the  ordinary  long-Ixnv,  but 
horizontally,  as  if  it  were  a  cross-bow— a 
tact  w  iii'li  explains  the  extremely  indifferent 
aim  which  can  be  taken  with  it. 

The  Bosjesman  generally  carries  an  assa- 
gai, but  it  IS  not  of  his  own  inamifacturo. 
as  he  IS  quite  ignorant  of  the  blacksmith's 
art.  Even  the  little  triangular  tips  which 
are  placed  on  the  arrow-heads  an;  hammered 
with  infinite  labor,  the  iron  being  laid  cold 
on  one  stone,  and  beaten  perscverin<'ly  with 
another,   until   it   is   at  last   tlalteiiT'd     Of 


softening  it  l)y  heat  the  Bosjesman  knows 
nothing,  nor  does  ho  possess  even  the  rude 
instrumonts  which  are  necessary  for  hcatin" 
the  iron  to  the  softening  point.    The  assa- 
gai IS  usually  the  work  of  the   Bccliiuinas 
and  IS  purchased  from  them  l)v  the  Bosjes- 
man.   Now  and  then,  an  ordinary  Katilr'a 
assagai  is  seen  in  the  hand  of  the  Bosjos- 
inan,  and  in  this  case  it  is  generally  i)art  of 
the  .siioils  of  war,  the  original  owner  havini? 
been  killed  by  a  jioisoned  arrow.     From  the 
same  source  also  is  derived  the  knife  which 
the  Bosjesman  usually  wears  hangiii"-  by  a 
thong  round  his  neck,  the  instrumont''boino- 
'"»V*'*t  invariably  of  Bechuana  manufacture, 
ihe   Bosjesman,   indeed,  makes  nothin<T 
with  his  own  hands  which  is  not  absolutely 
necessary   to  him.      The   assagai  and  the 
knife  are  rather  luxuries  than  necessaries 
and  are  obtained  from  strangcTs.    The  bow 
and  i)oisoned  arrow,  however,  with  which  he 
nghts  human  enemies,  or  destroys  tlu;  larger 
animals,  are   absolutely  necessary  to  him 
and  so  is  the  knob-korrio,  with  ^vhich  he 
obtains  the  smaller  animals  and  birds.    Ho 
also  boats  his  wife  with  it,  and  pcrhajjs  con- 
siders it  a  necessary  article  of  property  on 
Uiat  score  also.      These,  therefore,  every 
Bosjesman  can  make  for  himself,  and  con- 
siders himself  sufficiently  equipped  when 
he  ijossesses  them. 
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The  amusomcnts  of  the  Boajesniana  arc 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Hottentots,  and 
can  be  generally  comprised  in  two  words, 
namely,  singing  and  dancing.  Both  these 
words  are  to  be  understood  in  their  !?outh 
African  sense,  aiid  arc  not  to  be  taken  in  an 
European  signification.  Perhaps  smoking 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  category  of 
amusements.  How  a  Bosjcsman  smokes 
after  a  meal  has  already  been  narrated. 
But  there  arc  seasons  when  he  docs  not 
merely  take  a  few  whiffs  us  a  conclusion  to 
a  meal,  but  deliberately  sets  to  work  at  a 
smoking  festival.  He  then  tiikes  the  smoke 
in  such  quantities,  swallowing  instead  of 
ejecting  it,  that  he  is  seized  with  violent 
coughing  fits,  becomes  insensible,  and  falls 
down  in  convulsions.  His  companions  then 
take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  restoring 
him,  and  do  so  in  a  rather  singular  manner. 

As  is  usual  in  smoking  parties,  a  supply 
of  fresh  water  is  kept  at  hand,  together  with 
reeds,  through  which  the  smokers  have  a 
way  of  discharging  the  smoke  and  water 
after  a  fashion  which  none  but  themselves 
can  perfectly  accomplish.  AVlien  one  of 
their  number  falls  down  in  a  fit  of  convul- 
sions, his  companions  fill  their  mouths  with 
water,  and  then  spirt  it  through  the  tube 
upon  the  back  of  his  neck,  blowing  with  all 
their  force,  so  as  to  produce  as  great  a  shock 
as  possible.  This  rather  rough  treatment  is 
efiicacious  enough,  and  when  th(!  man  has 
fairly  recovered,  he  holds  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  perform  the  like  othce  on  his  com- 
panions. 

The  dance  of  the  Bo.s|esman  is  of  a  very 
singular  character,  and  seems* rather  oddly 
calculated  for  producing  amusement  either 
in  performers  or  spectators.    "One  foot,'' 


the 

.sid(!  as  much  as  iiie  attitude  will  allow. 

arms    have    but    little   motion,   their 


writes  Burchell,  "  remains  motionless,  while 
tho  other  dances  in  a  quick,  wild,  irregular, 
manner,  changing  its  place  but  little,  though 
knee  and  leg  are  turned  from  side  to 

The 
duty 
being  to  support  tlu'  body. 

"  The  dancer  continues  singing  all  the 
while,  and  keeps  time  with  every  n'ovc- 
mcnt,  sometimes  twisting  the  body  in  Mid- 
den starts,  until  at  last,  as  if  fatigued  by  the 
extent  of  his  exertions,  he  drops  upon  the 
ground  to  recover  breath,  still  maintaining 
the  spirit  of  the  dance,  and  continuing  to 
sin<^  and  keep  time,  by  the  motion  of  his 
body,  to  the  voices  and  ac(  ompanimeiils  of 
the  npectatoi's.  In  a  few  seconds  he  starts 
up  again,  and  jiroceeds  with  increased  vigor. 
When  one  font  is  tired  out,  or  has  done  its 
share  of  tho  dance,  the  other  conies  forward 
and  performs  the  same  part;  and  thus, 
changing  legs  from  tinlc  to  time,  it  seemed 
as  though  he  meant  to  cunvince  his  friends 
that  he  could  dance  forever." 

When  the  Bosjcsman  dances  in  a  house 
he  is  not  able  to  stand  upright,  and  conse- 
quently is  obliged  to  sujjport  himself  be- 
tween two  sticks,  on  which  lie  leans  with 
his  body  bent  forward.  Very  little  space  is 
required  fur  such  a  dance,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  hut  is  nearly  filled  with  specta- 
tors, who  squat  in  a  circle,  leaving  ju.«t 
space  enough  in  the  centre  for  the  danctr 
to  move  in.  In  order  to  assist  him  in  mark- 
ing time,  he  has  a  set  of  rattles  which  he 
ties  round  his  ankles.  They  are  made  of 
the  cars  of  the  spiungbok,  the  edges  being 
sewed  together,  and  some  fragments  of  os- 
trich shell  placed  loosely  in  tho  interior. 
i  They  are  tied  on  the  outside  of  the  ankle. 
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Tho  (kncoH  which  I  hftvo  soon  pcrform<Ml 
by  the  Hosjesmans  resemlilod  those  de- 
Hcrdxd  by  Hurchell,  tho  dancer  sunnortinir 
hiiMH,  i  on  a  long  stick,  though  he  was  in 
tlio  o|)*,n  air,  and  occasionally  beating  time 
with  the  stick  upon  tho  ground  to  tho  pe- 
ciihar  UoHj(.mnaii  measure.  The  spectators 
wlu!ther  men  or  women,  accompany  the 
dancer  in  his  song  by  n  sort  of  melo'dy  of 
their  own,  and  by  clapping  th,.ir  imnd.;,  or 
beating  sticks  on  the  ground,  in  time  witii 
Ins  steps  Tliey  also  heat  a  simple  instru- 
ment called  tho  Water -Drum.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  a  wooden  ))o\vl,  or 
"biimbus."  A  little  water  is  previously 
poured  into  the  bowl,  and  by  its  aid  the 
skin  IS  kept  continually  wet.  It  is  beaten 
with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  and  is 
kept  to  tho  proper  j)itoh   by  pressing  the 


thumb  and  forefinger  of  tho  left  hand  upon 
the  skin.  ' 

Not  being  skilled  in  the  Bosiesman's  Ian- 
guagcs  1  was  unabh^  to  distingiiish  a  sinj/le 
syUablo  used  by  the  Hosjesman  in  dancing, 
but  Mr.  JJurchell  gives  them  ns  Ibllows. 
i  be  dancer  uses  the  word  "  Wawa-koo " 
repeated  continually,  while  tho  spectator 
sing  '•Aye-0,'ser)araling  th.^  hands  at  the 
first  syllable  and  bringing  them  sharply 
together  at  tho  second.  Tli(.  (^fiect  of  the 
'ombined  voices  and  dances  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  notation,  which  was  taken 
by  Hurchell.  This  strange  combination  of 
sounds,  which  is  so  opposed  to  our  system  of 
music,  is  grateful  to  the  ear  of  most  South 
Africans,  and  in  principle  is  [.revalent  amona 
many  of  the  tribes,  though  there  are  differ- 
ences  in  their  modes  and  measures. 


Sfeotatoiu. 


Dakoeb. 


Water-Drum. 


Aye  O  aye  O         aye    O  aye  eh        aye  O 


Wawa  koo  wawa  koo  wawa  koo    wawa  koo    wawa  koo    wawa  koo 


Mmm-^ 


When  engaged  in  this  singular  perfor- 
mance, the    dancer    seems  so    completely 
wrapiied  up  in  his  part,  that  he  lias   no 
tlioiight  except  to  continue  his  performance 
111   ho  most  approved  style.    On  the  occasion 
mst  mentioned,  the  dancer  did  not  interrupt 
his  movement  for  a  single  moment  when  the 
wliitc  man  made  his  unexpected  entrance 
mto  the   hut,  and,  indeed,  seemed  wholly 
uuconscious  of  his  presence.    Shaking  and 
twisting  each  leg  alternately  until  it  is  tired 
does  not  seem  to  our  eyes  to  be  a  partic- 
ularly   exhilarating    recreation,    especially 
when  the  performer  cannot  stand  upright 
is  obhn;cd  to  assume  a  stooping  posture,  and 
has  only  a  space  of  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter 
in  which  he  can  move.    But  the  Bosiesman 
derives  the  keenest  gratification  from  this 
extraordinary  amusement,  and  the  more  ho 
fatigues  himself,  tlie  more  he  seems  to  enjoy 

As  is  likely  in  such  a  climate,  witli  such 
exertions,  and  with  an  atmosphi  re  so  close 


ad  i>\finUum 
and  odorous  that  an  European  can  scarcely 
live  in  it,  the  perspiration  pours  in  streams 
from  tho  performer,  and  has,  at  all  events, 
the  merit  of  acting  as  a  partial  ablution. 
By  way  of  a  handkerchief,  the  dancer  carries 
in  his  hand  the  bushy  tail  of  a  jackal  fast- 
ened to  a  stick,  and  with  this  implement 
he  continually  wipes  his  countenance.  He 
seems  to  have  borrowed  this  custom  from 
the  Becihuanas,  who  take  great  pains  in 
their  manufacture  of  this  article,  as  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  treat  of  their 
habits. 

After  dancing  until  he  is  unable  even  to 
stand,  the  Bosjosman  is  forced  to  yield  his 
place  to  another,  and  to  become  one  of  the 
spectators.  Before  doing  so,  ho  takes  off  the 
rattles,  and  passes  them  to  his  successor  who 
assumes  them  as  essential  to  the  dance  and 
wears  them  until  he,  in  his  turn,  can  danco 
no  longer.  Here  is  another  dancing  tune 
taken  down  by  Mr.  Burchell  on  the  same 
evening:  — 


The  Compakt. 


Damobb, 


Watee-Dhum. 


Aye  O        aye  O        aye    O,        aye  eh 


^j=  V,        aye  yj        aye    U,        aye  eh        aye    O      O      O 
Lok      a     Uy  Lok     a     tay  '  Lok    a    tay 


SRlc: 


> — # s-i-s — ^ 


^:i:^ 
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It  mny  mom  atrnnRC  tluvt  hiicIi  odd  muHio 
could  have  iiiiy  ilmriiis  tor  an  Kiiropciiii  wlio 
know  imytliiiij?  of  immip.  Yet  tliat  Hiich  can 
bo  the  cast*  in  oviilcnt  from  lliu  vvoidx  of  Hk- 
nbovo  Micntioiu'd  traveller.  "I  find  it  lin- 
poHHJIde  to  }^iv(i,  by  any  inean«  of  mere 
(loHeription,  a  correct  ideu  of  the  pleaHin^ 
inipresNions  received  while  viewing?  this 
Hcene,  or  of  lh(!  kind  of  ctfecl  which  the  eve- 
ning's aniUH(MnentM  prodiictul  upon  my  mind 
and  feelinnrx.  It  must  l)e  Hcon,  it  numt  be 
mrticipatcd  in,  without  which  it  would  not 
DC  easy  to  imagine  itH  force,  or  Ju.stly  to 
conccnve  its  nature.  There  was  in  thi.s 
amusemi-nt  nothing  which  crtn  make  me 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  derived  as  much 
enjoyment  from  it  as  the  natives  themselves. 
There  was  nothin<;  in  it  whicli  nppron(dicd 
to  vnlfj;arity,  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  these  poor  (ireatures 
not  to  place;  them  in  a  more  r(!H])ectnble 
rank  than  that  to  which  the  notions  of 
Europeans  have  generally,  admitted  them. 
It  was  not  rude  laughter  and  boisterous 
mirth,  nor  drunken  jokes,  nor  noisy  talk, 
which  passed  their  hours  away,  but  the 
peaceful,  calm  emotion  of  luirniless  pleas- 
ure. 

"  Had  I  never  seen  and  known  more  of 
these  savajjes  than  the  occurrences  of  this 
day,  and  the  pastimes  of  the;  eveuinp,  I 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  declare  them 
the  happiest  of  mortals.  Free  from  care, 
and  pleased  with  a  little,  their  life  seemed 
flowing  on,  like  a  smooth  stream  gliding 
througli  llowery  meads.  Thoughtless  and 
unretlecting,  thev  laughed  and  smiled  the 
hours  away,  heedless  of  futurity,  and  forget- 
ful of  the  past.  Their  nuisic  softened  all 
their  passions,  and  thus  they  lulled  them- 
selves into  that  mild  and  tranquil  state  in 
which  no  evil  thoughts  ap]n'oacli  the.  mind. 
The  soft  and  delicate  voices  of  the  girls, 
instinctively  accordant  to  those  of  the  wo- 
men and  the  men;  the  gentle  clapping  of  the 
hands;  the  rattles  of  the  dancer;  and  the 
mellow  sound  of  the  water  drum,  all  harmo- 
niously attuned,  and  keeping  time  together; 
the  peaceful,  happy  countenances  of  the 
party,  and  the  cheerful  light  of  the  fire,  were 
circumstances  so  combined  and  fitted  to  pro- 
duce the  most  soothing  effects  on  the  senses, 
that  I  sat  as  if  the  hut  had  been  my  home, 
and  felt  in  the  midst  of  this  horde  as  though 
I  had  been  one  of  them;  for  some  few  mo- 
ments ceasing  to  think  of  sciences  or  of 
Europe,  and  forgetting  that  I  was  a  lonely 
stranger  in  a  land  of  untutored  men." 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  example  of  the  cflfect 
of  native  music  in  its  own  land,  for  other  trav- 
ellers have,  as  we  shall  see,  written  in  equally 
glowing  terms  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  rude  instruments  of 
Southern  Africa,  accompanied  by  the  Imman 
voice. 

We  now  come  to  the  instrument  which  is, 
par  excellence,  the  characteristic  instrument 


of  Southern  Africa.  The  water-dnnn  Is  a 
rather  fin'ious  musical  instrumunt,  but  there 
is  one  even  mort!  remarkable  in  uso  amonff 
the  iiosjirMniaas,  which  is  it  nill^lilar  combi- 
nation of  the  stringed  and  wind  {iriiiciples. 
In  general  form  it  bears  agriuit  ri!Hemblnni'« 
to  Itu;  KaDIr  harp,  but  it  Tias  no  goiu'd  by 
way  of  a  soundinj{-board,  and  the  tones  are 
productul  in  a  different  manner.  This  in- 
strument is  called  the  Goura,  an<l  is  thus 
desfribed  by  Le  Vaillant:  — 

"  The  goura  is  shaned  like  the  bow  of  a 
savage  Ilottenlot.  It  is  of  the  same  size, 
and  a  string  nuule  of  intestines,  fixed  to  one 
of  its  extremities,  is  retained  at  the  other  by 
a  knot  in  the  barrel  of  a  quill  which  is  flat- 
tened and  cleft.  This  (piill  being  opened, 
forms  a  very  long  isosceles  triangle,  about 
two  inches  in  length;  and  at  the  base  of  this 
triangle  the  hole  is  mad(;  that  keejjs  the 
string  fast,  the  end  of  whicli,  drawn  back, 
is  tied  at  thti  other  end  of  the  bow  with  a 
very  thin  thong  of  leather.  This  cord  nmy 
i)e  streteluul  so  as  to  have  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  tension  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  musician,  but  when  several  gouras 
play  together,  they  are  never  in  unison. 

"Such  is  the  first  instrument  of  a  Hotten- 
tot, which  one  would  not  SM])pose  to  be  a 
wind  instiument,  thougli  it  is  undoubtedly 
of  that  kind.  It  is  held  almost  in  tlu^  samo 
manner  as  a  huntsman's  horn,  with  that  end 
where  the  quill  is  fixed  toward  the  per- 
former's mouth,  which  lie  a])i)lies  to  it,  and 
either  by  aspiration  or  inspiration  draws 
from  it  very  melodious  tones.  The  savages, 
however,  who  succeed  best  dn  this  instru- 
ment, cannot  play  any  regular  tune;  they 
only  emit  certain  twangs,  like  those  drawn 
in  a  particular  manner  from  a  violin  or  vio- 
loncello. I  took  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
one  of  my  attendants  called  John,  .vlu)  was 
accounted  an  adept,  regale  for  whole  hours 
his  companions,  who,  transported  and  rav- 
ished, interrupted  him  every  now  and  then 
by  exclaiming  'Ah!  how  *;harming  it  is; 
begin  tliat  again.'  John  began  again,  but 
his  second  performance  had  no  resemblance 
to  the  first;  for,  as  I  have  said,  these  people 
cannot  play  any  regular  tune  upon  tliis 
instrument,  the  tones  of  which  are  only  the 
effect  of  chance,  and  of  the  quality  of  the 
quill.  The  best  quills  arc  those  wnich  are 
taken  from  the  wings  of  a  certain  .species  of 
bustard,  and  whenever  I  happened  to  kill  one 
of  these  birds,  I  was  always  solicited  to  make 
a  small  sacrifice  for  the  support  of  our 
orchestra. " 

In  playing  this  remarkable  instrument, 
tlio  performer  seats  liimself,  brings  the  quill 
to  his  mouth,  and  steadies  himself  by  rest- 
ing his  el})ows  on  his  knees,  and  putting  the 
right  forefin^ei-  into  tlie  corresponding  ear, 
arid  the  left  forefinger  into  his  wide  nostril. 
A  good  performer  uses  mucli  exertion  in 
order  to  iJring  out  the  tones  properly,  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  an  aceomplisliu  J  player 
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rontr|vo»  to  nrodueo  octaves  by  blowinir 
witb  increased  streiii^tli,  Just  as  i«<lono  with 
tliu  Mute,  an  inslrnment  on  which  the  soumi 
01  tJio  Kouin  cuii  be  tcderiibly  represented. 
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iiro  Htrotched  thron  utrini^d,  mndo  of  the 
twisted  iutestliies  of  animals,  'i'h,,  strintfn 
are  attacdied  to  p,,««,  by  whidi  tliry  can  bo 
llKlitened  or  loosened  so  us  to  pn.duce  the 


-_*   ^   f:   f:   i   i 
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The  same  travelh^  contrived  to  write 
down  the  air  which  was  played  by  a  colc- 
hrated  per  oriner,  and  found  "that  he  always 
repeateii  I  ho  same  movement.  The  time 
occupied  m  playing  it  through  waa  seventy 

"  When  a  woman  i)lay.«i  the  goiira,  it  chan- 
ge's Its  name  merely  In'canso  she  changes  tiie 
imiin..r  nt  playing  it,  and  it  is  then  trans- 
toniicd  into  a  jonm-juum.  Seated  on  (he 
ground  she  places  it  perpendicularly  liefore 
her,  ill  the  same  manner  as  a  harp  is  held  in 
hiirop('.  She  keeiis  it  (Inn  in  it«  position  by 
imtluig  her  foot  between  the  bow  ami  the 
s^-i.ig  taking  care  not  to  touch  u.o  latter. 

tlin  luldle  and  while  she  blows  with  her 
mmidi  ,n  the  quill,  she  strikes  the  string  in 
sfiveriil  places  with  a  small  stick  five  or  six 
iiidi...  lu  leii-th,  whicdi  she  holds  in  the 
other  hand,  l^hi.s  produces  some  variety  in 
he  nndulations,  but  the  instrument  must 
be  brought  close  to  tlio  ear  before  on.,  can 
so  1.'"ti"-"^'  ''"  ">";"'^'l"l'iti"n8  of  the 
,    ,\    M   '""'-''''   '^^P'^ciallv   as   it  gPcatly 


Sml'/on'L^'^'''^"'^"^'^""^^"^'^'''^'^'^'- 

th^t'";!,']""'*' "■  ''"i  T  ^™™  *'"»  description 
lio  e  f  I  . ?• '  "^"'"  8^'''^  ""''  "«t  ""like 
n  ^^  ,  1       •T'''"  '?P'  "'"""•'  '"'ci-ior  both 

C  \?V'  ^^Y'-^^y  ^""'1  it.strument. 

Ici  n  "'^"en  ots  and  iBosjesmans  soon 

Slit  •    «""''^"^,/''i'  .icws-harp,  and,  on  ac- 

tZiH  iM  "'"'i"  "^'^  '"»''  consequent  por- 

gouiu  ■'              superseded  the  native 

werrn,?,?"?  '".T''^''^  instruments  are  or 
vtio  used  by  these  people.      One  is  the 

Sm.  ^'"''i';"'  ''\  RabouqJdn,  which  some- 

boird"  f„,nif.""T'^'.f  ""  .i'-i'ingulai-  piece  of 
Doaid,  lurmslied  with  a  bridge,  over  wliich  I 


required  note.     As  Le  Vaillant  quaintly  oli- 

serves:    "Any  other  person  might  perhaps 

produce  some  music  from  it  and  remler  it 

agreeable,  but  the   native  is  content  witJi 

drumming  on  the  strings  with  his  (lu-'ers  at 

random,  so  that  any  musical  otfect  is  simnlv 

a  matter  of  chance."  '  •' 

The  last  instrument  which  thesn  nativen 

possess  i.sa  kind  of  drum,  made  of  a  hollowed 

log,  over  one  end  of  which  a  piece  of  tanned 

skin  is  tightly  stretched.    The  drum  is  soine- 

tiines  beaten  with  the  lists  and  sometimes 

with  sticks,  and  a  well-made  drum  will  itiy,. 

out  resonant  notes  which  ciin  be  heard  at  a 

consideral)lo  distance.    This  drum  is  called 

by  the  name  of  Ronnlpot. 

The  effect  of  native  music  on  an  Euroiiean 
oar  ha-s  already  been  mentioned  on  i)a"e  2{U 
Dr.  Lichtenstein,  himself  a  good  musician 
corroborates  IhircheH's  account,  and  sijcaks 
no  less  highly,  though  in  more  technical  and 
scientific  language,  of  that  music,  and  the 
peculiar  scale  on  which  it  is  formed. 

"  We  were   by  degrees  so  accustomed  to 
ttie  monotonous  sound  that  our  sleep  was 
never  disturbed  by  it ;  iiav,  it  rather  lulled 
us  to  sleep.     Heard  at  a\listunce,  there  is 
nothing  unpleasant    in  it,   but    sometbiii"' 
plaintive  and  soothing.    Alihouirh  no  more 
than  SIX   tones  can   he   iiroduced  from   it, 
which  do  not  besides  belong  (o  our  ■'•amiit 
but  form  intervals  quite  foreign  to  It    yet 
the  kind  of  vocal  sound  of  these  tones'  the 
uncommon  nature  of  the  ilivthm,  and  even 
the  oddness,  I  maj  say  wildiiess,  of  the  har- 
mony, give  to  this  music  a  charm  pi.culiar 
to  Itself.    I  venture  to  make  use  of  the  term 
'  harmony,'  for  so  it  may  indeed  be  called 
since,  altliough  the  intervals  be  not  the  same 
as  ours,  they  stand  in  a  proportion  perfectly 
regular  and  intelligible,  as  well  as  pleasin^ 
to  the  car.  '"' 

"Between    the  princinnl   tones  and   the 
octave  lie  only  throe  intervals  ;  the  first  is 
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at  least  Bomewliat  deeper  than  our  great 
thini ;  the  Hccond  lies  in  the  middle,  he- 
tweeu  th(!  little  and  the  great  fifth  ;  and  the 
third  between  tiie  great  sixlli  and  the  little 
seventh;  so  (hat  a  person  might  imagine  he 
h(!ars  the  modulation  first  in  the  smallest 
seventh  acieord.  Yet  every  one  lies  higher 
in  proportion  to  the  i)rineipal  tone  ;  the  ear 
feels  less  the  desire  of  breaking  off  in  the 
pure  triple  sound  ;  it  is  even  more  satisfiiid 
without  it.  I'rai'tised  jilayers  eontimie  to 
draw  out  the  seeond,  sometimes  even  the 
third,  interval,  in  the  higher  octave.  Htill 
tiiese  high  tones  are  somewhat  broken,  and 
seldom  pure  oetaves  of  the  corresponding 
deep  toniis.  Melxlies,  properly  speaWng, 
are  never  to  be  heard  ;  it  is  only  a  change 
of  the  same  tones  long  protracted,  the  prin- 
ci[)al  tone  l)cing  struck  before  every  one. 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  inter- 
vals in  question  do  not  properly  belong 
to  the  instrument;  they  are,  in  truth,  the 
psalmodial  nuisic  of  the  African  savages." 

Then'  is  notiiing  more  easy  than  to  theo- 
rize, and  nothing  uu)re  dillicult  than  to  make 
the  theory  "  hold  water,"  fs  the  saying  is. 
I  knew  a  learned  philologist,  who  elabo- 
rated a  theory  on  the  structiu-c  of  lan- 
guage, rnd  illustrated  it  by  eareful  watching 
of  his  fiU'-eessive  ehildreii,  and  noting  t\w 
mode  in  which  they  struggled  through  their 
iidantile  lispings  into  expression.  First 
came  inarticulate  sounds, which  none  hut 
the  mother  could  uiulerstand,  analogous  to 
the  cries  of  the  lower  animals,  and  employed 
because  the  yet  undeveloped  mind  had  not 
atlvanccd  bi>you(l  the  animal  stage  of  exist- 
ence. Tlien  came  onomatop".'ia,  or  imita- 
tive sounds,  ami  so,  by  regular  degrees, 
througli  substantives,  v(  rbs,  adjectives,  and 
proutums,  the  powers  of  language  were  sys- 
tema'ically  developed.  This  tlieory  answered 
verv  *veir  with  tlie  first  two  children,  but 
broke  down  utterly  with  the  third,  whose 
first  utterance  was,  "  Don't  tease,  go  away." 

So  has  it  been  with  the  ]5osjesman  race  ; 
and,  ^^hile  tliev  have  been  <les'cribed  as  the 
most  degraded  of  the  great  human  family, 
signs  have  been  discovered  which  show  that 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  art.  I  allude  here  to  the  celebrated 
Bosjcsman  paintings  which  are  scattered 
througli  till'  coiuitry,  mostly  in  caves  and 
on  rocks  ii(>ar  water  springs',  and  which  are 
ofleii  as  well  drawn  as  (hose„  produced  so 
plentifully  l)y  the  American  Indians.  Tliey 
almost  irivarial)ly  represent  figures  of  meii 
and  beasts,  and  in  many  cases  the  drawing 
is  suflieientiy  good  to  enable  the  speetattn- 
to  identity  tiie  partieidar  animals  which  the 
native  ariist  has  intended  to  delineate. 

The  following  account  of  some  of  these 
drawings  is  taktMi  from  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Cliristie,  wliieli  he  has  liberally  placed  at 
my  disivfisal:  — 

"1  cannot  add  much  to  what  is  written  of 
iliem,  except  to  allude  to  what  arc  termed 


Bushman  paintings,  found  in  caverns  and 
on  flat  stone  surfaces  near  some  of  their 
permanent  water  supplies.  I  have  only 
met  with  two  instances  of  the  former  paint- 
iiif^s,  and  they  v/ere  in  a  cave  in  the  side  of 
a  krantz,  in  the  north  part  of  the  Zwart 
lluggens.  1  came  upon  them  while  hunt- 
ing koodoos.  One  side  of  the  eav(!rn  was 
covered  with  outlines  of  animals.  Only 
the  upper  part  was  distinguishable,  and  evi- 
dently represented  the  wildebeest,  or  gnoo, 
the  koodoo,  quagga,  &c.  The  figures  were 
very  rudely  drawn,  and  the  colors  used 
were  dull-red  and  black,  and  perhaps  white; 
th(i  latter  niiiy  possibly  have  been  a  stalac- 
tite deposition  irom  water. 

"  The  other  instance  was  near  an  outspan 
place«oii  the  Karroo  road  to  (iralf  lleinet, 
known  as  Pickle  Fountain,  where  tliere  is  a 
perinanent  spring  of  fresh  water,  near  the 
course  of  an  ancient  stream  now  dry.  On 
a  flat  piece  of  sandstone  whicli  had  onco 
formed  ])art  of  the  bank  of  the  stream  were 
the  remains  of  a  drawing,  which  may  have 
been  the  outline  of  a  man  with  a  luivv  and 
arrow,  and  a  dog,  but  it  was  so  weather- 
worn that  little  more  could  be  made  out 
than  the  fact  of  its  being  a  drawing.  The 
colors  used,  as  in  the  cave,  were  red  and 
black.  At  the  time  of  my  seeing  the  draw- 
ings, I  had  with  me  a  JJushman,  named 
Ikioy  (who  was  born  near  what  is  marked 
in  the  map  as  the  Coinniissioncr's  Salt 
Pan),  but  he  could  give  me  no  ini'orniation 
on  the  subject  of  the  paintings,  and  1  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  the 
work  of  one  of  the  Hottentot  tribes  now 
extinct. 

"My  Bushman  was  a  very  shrewd  fellow, 
but,  although  I  h.ad  been  at  that  time  for 
some  years  among  the  natives,  1  had  not 
become  aware  of  the  poverty  of  their  intel- 
lect. I  had  shown  them  drawings  luiniber- 
less  times,  had  described  them,  and  listen.d 
to  their  remarks,  but  had  not  then  discov- 
ered that  even  the  most  intelligent  Iiad  no 
idea  of  a  picture  beyond  a  simple  (nitliuc. 
They  cannot  understand  the  possibility  of 
perspective,  nor  how  a  curved  surface  can 
be  shown  on  a  Hat  sheet  of  i)apcr." 

Together  \>itli  this  account,  Mr.  Cliristic 
tr.'insmitted  a  cojiy  of  a  similar  drawing 
found  in  a  cavern  in  V.n;  (tcorge  distriit. 
The  color  used  in  the  drawings  is  red,  upon 
a  yellow  ground — the  latter  tint  being  that 
of"  the  stone  on  which  thev  were  di'lincatod. 
The  subject  of  the  drawing  is  rather  ob- 
scure. The  figures  are  evidently  intomU'il 
to  represent  men,  but  they  are  unarined, 
and  present  the  jieculiarity  of  wearing  lieud- 
dresses,  su('h  as  are  not  iisi'd  by  any  of  the 
tribes  with  whom  the  Bosjesinans  could 
have  come  in  contact.  Tiiey  might  liiive 
often  seen  the  Kaffirs,  with  tluur  war  orna- 
ments of  feathers,  and  the  Hottentots  with 
their  rude  skin  caps,  but  no  South  African 
tribe  Weal's  a  headdress  which  could  in  any 
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lie  resides  swarms  with  game   and  tn  till 
Im  IS  toaBusliman  no  troubJe.'  His  neiSx 
bora  keep  cattle,  a„d  that  is  as  a  last  re- 
Hource  a  mean«  of  subsistence;  but^  the 
Bushman  wanders  over  the  countrrand 

of  lii^aboun??*^  ^"  "^'^•■'  ^''""-eYsarTes 
ot  nie  abound,  he  rarely  suffers  from  want 
I   a  younor  Bushman  be  captured,  a.S8ome- 
tunes  happe..s  when  the  iJutch  Crs  set 
out  on  an  expedition  against  these  thieves 
the  relatives  at  once  track  the  captive  to  its 
prison,  and  sooner  or  later  n.civer  iY    I 
once  saw  a  13 ushboy  who  had  been  ei'<rhf 
years  in  a  Dutchman's  famil     had  "earnid 
o  .speak  Dutch,  to  eat  with  a  k^Aillnd  S 
and  to  w.!ar  clothes;  but  at  the  end  of  H  n / 
time  the  IJushboy  disappeared.    II     clothes 
were  found  in  the  stables  in  the  place  of  | 
Horse  which  he  had  taken  with  1dm     The 

t^'le'ad  'f'"^H  '•"i;l'"y/«lJr'^^''   ^^r  foiid 

to  lead   to   tiio   Draakensberg    Mountains 

among  the  fastnesses  of  whTch  the  Boers' 

Id    no    fancy  to    follow,  for   from    everv 

mow  n  igbt   be  discharged,  as  the  vouth 
had^evidently  rejoined  iTis  long-lostTS 

"  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  notice  the 
effcc  on  our  Dutch  sporting  conipaSs  of 
Uie  intimation  of  'iiushinen  nca"'  We 
were  riding  on  an  elevated  snur  of  the 
Dn  ak(M,sberg,  near  the  Mooi  Kivcr  when 

exct*;,UT- "'^ '-^'-^  "p '- '-"«;^-^ 

noL'ehmen !'''"''    '"'    '"P""''    ™"    ^''^^^^ 

"  Juiniiing  olT  his  horse  he  examined  the 

groun.I,  and  then  said:   'A  in-in  if  i«    nnn 

llie  whole  party  immediately  became  in- 
tensely  excited,  they  scattered  in  aUdkec 

S^iS'^o^n'^  "'"'^"""^^  '"  cover;  some 
galloped  to  the   nearest  r  (1<t(.    others  fol 


way  be  Identified  with  these.    Partly  on  this 
account,  and  partly  because  the  figures  are 

1  (igurc^s   that  are  intended   to  renrcsent 

IJosiesmans,  Mr.  Christie  is  of  opinion  th 

many  years  ago  a  boat's  crew  may  have 

lanrled  on  the  coast,  and  that  the  Bosjes- 

mius  who  saw  them  recorded  the  fact  by 

this  rock-picture.  '' 

The   tools  of   the   Bosjesman  artist  are 

simple    enough,    consisting    of    a    feidher 

dipped  in  grease,  in  which   he   K^  mixed 

colored  clays,  and,  as  Mr.  IJ.wies  well  ob- 
serves, he   never  fails  to   -ive  the  aninrils 

whu^ihe  draws  the  prope?  com  ^3 tf 

jnonibcrs      L,ke  a  child,  he  will  place  the 

honis  and  ears  half  dovyn  the  neck  aii<l  di  - 

tiibi  te  the  legs  impartially  along  the  body 

but  he  knows  nothing  of  perspective    ami 

iia-s  not  the  least  i.lea^of  foVeslKid";.,  ,^ 
oi  concealing  one  limb  or  horn  befiind 
ano  lier,  as  it  would  appear  to  the  eve 

llie  same  traveller  rather  diliers  from 
Mr.  Christie  in  his  estimation  of  the  artistic 
powers  ot  the  Bosjesman,  and  his  cap  1   lity 

or  comprehending  a  picture.    AccoAiing  g 
luni,  a  Bosjesman  can  understand  a  colored 
drawinn;  perfectly.    He  can  name  anv   ree 
bird  animal  or  insect,  that  has  been  ^Irawn 
ill  colors  but  does  not  seem  to  apDreeiate  -i 

'■'wZf  r^^/'^'^r.?   '"  \''''^  i""l  whUe 

When  I  showed  them  the  oil-paintin-' of 

10  Damara  family  their  admiration  k?e?v 
no  I  oumls.  The  forms,  dress,  and  orna- 
ment, of  the  figures  were  freely' commenUI 
on,  and  the  distinctive  characteristics  be- 
tween them  and  the  group  of  Bushmen 
pointed  out.     The  dead^bircl  war.  ea  e     bv 

s  name  and,  what  1  hardly  expected  evn 
the  b,t  of  wheel  and  fore  part  of  the  wa-n m 
w.os  no  difhculty  to  them.    Tb.^v  enioved 
the  sket^ch  of  Kobis  greatly,  anil  Se 
on    the  figures  in  the  group  of  me«,Vo"ses 
ami  oxen  very  readily.     Lc'ivcs  and'  tlowcM^ 

um  had  no  (hihculty  with,  and  the  onlv  I  Biisbm-m     ^  ir  '•    "' ."  """'^"  "'   "'e 

tinng    hey  failed  in  was   the  root  of  tli   oi  e     ■     "    ' ""   ''■'^'  ""*  '"«fe'  ??»'"%'  said 
imubvhae.    But  when  it  is  considered  that        -  1^7  ^•"'»Pii»>:'n«;  '  be  ready.' 
.'t  .this,  the  real  blessiiiir  of  tl.o  .1  'Itrf,:  l'       u .  !'"''  •>'  '^'^•"  ?^''iat? '  I  inquired. 


it' Miio  f        — -"  "■■^"  11.  i«  i;uu«i(iereu  uia 

this,  tie  real  blessing  of  the  desert,  were 

ng  on  the  surfivee,  an  inexperienced  En'- 

hsUan  wouhl  not  know  it  from  a  stone  at 

a  htti,   distance,  this  is  m,t  to  be  wondered 

at.    the  lead  animals  drawn  in  perspective 

m  foreshortene.1  were  also  named  as  fL?t 

a^  I  produced  them,  except  a  hall-finished 

It  may  be  a  rhinoceros  or  a  wild  boar.' '' 

j!V'^}!''7'%''''^''.'H^^  '^f^^e  been  kindly 
^"  "  '""  Ky  (Captain  Dravson,  R.  A.,  who 
«f 'ngage.l  in  the  late  Kaffir  war:-  ' 

'    1Mi>     ItoKlK.    „4'    i-l.  ..    11.-     1 


(till        r     i       , I  iiniiured 

i<"a(Iy  to  shoot  the  schelm.' 
Would  you  shoot  him?'  I  asked. 
»  A    '.    f  ^^  ^  ^"""'''  a  snake.' 

me  M,"^*/.!  i"  i'"^  f T'^''""""  explained  to 
me  tliat  he  had  not  long  since  bou.rlit  at  a 
great  price  a  valuable  Tiorse  whicin  c  had 
taken  to  his  farm.  In  three  weeks  the 
liorse  was  stolen  by  Bushmen.  He  folbwed 
•luu^kly,  and  the  animal  being  fat,  be  "to 
ire,  so  two  Bushmen  who  were  r  ,Tin"   U 

and   left    it.      The  horse  died   that  ni<rht 
Aga  n   a  neighbor  had  about  twenty  oxen 

.,^,  .  ■.-, ■  ....  ......  war:-  and 'on 'i,??^  1!"^'"^'; '''''  "'^^  ^'""^ 

I       The  habits  of  the  Bushman  are  those  of  the  ov  n        ^    p'''7!\'''^^''7'  «'"'^»>«^l  «! 
a  thoroughly  wild  hunter;  to  him  cattle   ire       "  M,'  ''■   '•'.'"'"''  •^'^^'• 

frely  an  -incumbranee,'  and   traillivato   inf^^Jn   7/'*-'r'""'''''''  ^^^>^«  ''''''^  told,  our 

pountry  in  which  i  makes 


u 


.  and  1  think  so  too;  but  it 


IS 


THE  BOSJESMAN  OB  BUSHMAN". 


only  useful  in  its  place.  A  puff-adder  is 
useful  where  there  are  too  many  toads  or 
frogs;  but  when  he  comes  into  my  house 
he  18  out  of  place,  and  I  kill  him.  A  Bush- 
man nea^  my  farm  is  out  of  place,  and  I 
shoot  him;  for  if  I  let  him  alone  he  poi- 
sons my  horses  and  cattle,  and  very  likely 
me  too.' 

"  Only  twice  did  I  ever  see  the  Bushman 
at  home;  on  the  first  occasion  it  was  just 
after  a  fearful  storm,  and  they  had  sought 
shelter  in  a  kloof  near  our  quarters.  They 
emerged  about  three  hundred  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  and  immediately  made  off  like 
the  wind.     Not  to  be  unconventional,  we 


sent  a  bullet  after  them,  but  high  over  their 
head;  they  stayed  not  for  another.  On  a 
second  occasion  I  was  close  to  them,  and 
was  first  made  aware  of  their  presence  in 
consequence  of  an  arrow  striking  a  tree 
near;  not  aimed  at  me,  but  at  some  Daas, 
or  rock-rabbits,  which  were  on  the  rocks 
close  by.  With  no  little  care  and  some 
speed  I  retreated  from  the  neighborhood  o\ 
such  implements  as  poisoned  arrows,  and 
then  by  aid  of  a  glass  saw  the  Bushmen 
first  find  their  arrow  and  then  my  spoor,  at 
which  latter  they  took  fright,  and  disap- 
peared in  a  neighboring  kloof." 
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■N  accordance  with  the  plan  of  this  work 
we  will  now  glance  slightly  at  a  few  of  the 
more  conspicuous  tribes  which  inhabit 
Southern  Africa  from  the  Capo  to  that  part 
ol  the  continent  which  is  occupied  bv  the 
negro  races. 

Among  the  offshoots  of  the  Hottentots  is 
a  tribe  called  indifferentiv  Kora,  Koranua, 
Korans,  or  Korannas.  On  account  of  their 
noma,,  habits,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any 
particular  locality  for  them,  and  besides  it 
otlen  happens  that  they  extend  their  pere- 
grinations into  the  territories  of  tribes  more 
adlicront  to  the  soil,  and  for  a  time  are  as 
completely  mixed  up  with  them  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  same  tribe.  Owing  to  their 
want  of  civilization,  and  general  manners 
some  travellers  have  considered  them  as  a 
rude  tribe  of  Bosjesmans,  but  they  have 
been  satisfactorily  proved  to  belong  to  the 
Hottentots. 

They  seem  to  be  quiet  and  well-behaved 
and  possessed  of  much  curiosity.  Burchell 
relates  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  the  latter 
quality,  and  gives  an  amusing  description  of 
their  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  a  colored 
drawing  which  he  had  made  of  a  yellow 
bsh.  One  of  them  had  struck  one  of  these 
f'shes,  and  Burchell  had  borrowvid  it  in 
order  to  make  a  colored  drawing  of  it. 
When  the  owner  came  to  take  it  back,  he 
happened  to  glance  at  the  drawing,  and  was 
struck  dumb  with  amazement,  gazing  at  it 
With  mouth  and  eyes  wide  ope^..  At  last 
lie  found  his  tongue,  and  called  'iis  compan- 
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ions  to  see  the  new  wonder.  At  the  si<^ht 
of  the  drawing,  they  behaved  much  as  a 
company  of  monkeys  might  be  supposed  to 
conduct  themselves,  turning  the  paper  to 
look  at  the  back  of  it,  feeling  it  with  their 
hngers,  and  being  quite  unable  to  com- 
preluMid  how  an  object  could  at  once  be 
rounded  to  the  eye,  and  flat  to  the  touch. 

Ot  the  general  character  of  the  Koranna 
Hottentots,  Dr.  Lichtenstein  has  written  so 
admirable  an  analysis  in  so  small  a  com- 
pass, that  I  cannot  do  bettei:  than  give  his 
own  words:  — 

_   "These  Korans  arc  the  oldest  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country;  they  are  a  toler- 
ably  numerous  race,  mild,  and  well-disposed, 
speaking  almost  the  same  language  that  was 
formerly  spoken    by  the  Hottentot  tribes 
within  the  colony,  but  which  has  not  hith- 
erto been  sufficiently  known  by  the  Europe- 
ans to  acquire  from  it  much  insight  into  the 
ancient  customs  and  habits  of  the  people 
rhey  still  live,  after  the  manner  of  their 
toretathers,  in  small  villages  or  kraals   in 
huts  of  a  hemispherical  form,  and  arc  sloth- 
lul  by  nature,  so  that  they  arc'  not  so  suc- 
cessful  m    breeding  cattle  —  though  their 
country  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  it   as 
the  stronger  and  more  industrious  Kaffir 
tribes.    With  these,  who  are  their  nearest 
neiglibors,  they  live   on  very  good  terms: 
but  a  perpetual  warfare  subsists  between 
them  and  the  Bosjesmans;  the  latter  are 
iiatea  by  tncm  to  excess. 
"The  Korans  have  hitherto  been  very 
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erroneously  confounded  with  the  Bosjes- 
nians,  but  they  are  a  totally  distinct  people, 
having  their  principal  residence  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Narb  and  Vaal  rivers,  north- 
east from  where  we  now  were,  and  south  of 
the  Bechuana  country.  They  are  divided 
into,  sevcraT  tribes,  the  principal  of  which 
are  called  the  Kharemankis  and  the  Khure- 
mankis.  In  their  size  and  corporeal  struc- 
ture they  resemble  the  Hottentots  very 
much,  but  the  cheek  and  chin  bones  are  less 
prominent,  and  the  whole  face  is  more  oval 
than  some  other  of  the  Hottentot  tribes. 
They  have  all  a  kind  of  voluptuous  expres- 
sion about  the  mouth,  which,  united  with  a 
peculiar  wild  roll  of  the  eye,  and  a  rough, 
broken  manner  of  speaking^  give  them  alto- 
gether the  appearance  of  mtoxication,  nor 
indeed  are  they  falsified  by  it,  since  they  are 
truly  a  voluptuous  race,  deficient  in  bodily 
strength,  and  destitute  of  martial  courage. 

"Their  clothing  consists  of  a  mantle  of 
.  prepared  skin,  made  either  from  the  hides  of 
their  cattle,  or  from  those  of  the  antelopes : 
it  is  smaller,  and  of  a  somewhat  ditferent 
form  from  that  worn  by  the  Bechuanas,  and 
is  never  made  of  several  small  skins  sewed 
together.  A  favoi'ite  mode  with  them  is  to 
scrape  figures  of  various  kinds  on  the  hairy 
side  of  these  mantles.  They  trade  with 
the  Bechuanas  for  ornaments  for  the  ears, 
neck,  and  arms. 

"The  cattle  are  held  in  high  estimation 
by  them;  they  take  much  more  care  of  these 
creatures  than  the  other  tribes,  or  than  most 
of  the  colonists.  They  are  so  much  cele- 
brated for  training  the  oxen  as  riding  and 
draught  animals,  that  the  Bechuanas  ac- 
knowledge them  to  be  in  this  instance  their 
masters,  and  purchase  of  them  those  that 
they  use  for  riding.  These  animals  go  an 
exceedingly  good  trot  or  giillop,  and  clear  a 

freat  desd  of  ground  in  a  very  short  time, 
'here  is  no  occasion  ever  to  be  harsh  with 
them;  'tis  sufficient  to  touch  them  with  a 
thin  osier.  The  rider  never  neglects,  when 
he  dismounts,  to  have  the  animal  led  about 
slowly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  he  may 
cool  by  degrees.  The  bridle  is  fastened  to  a 
wooden  pin,  stuck  through  the  nose,  and  a 
shec^p's  or  a  goat's  skin  serves  as  a  saddle. 
On  this  the  rider  has  so  firm  a  seat,  tL.  *;  he 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  thrown  by  even  the 
wildest  ox. 

"  The  Korans  do  not  apply  themselves  at 
all  to  agriculture;  their  dwellings  are  spher- 
ical hilts,  very  much  like  those  of  the 
Koossas,  but  not  so  spacious.  Some  skins 
and  mats,  on  which  they  sleep,  some  leather 
knapsacks,  and  a  sort  of  vessel  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  cans,  which  are  cut  out  of  a  piece 
of  solid  wood,  witli  some  calabashes  and 
bamboo  canes,  compose  the  whole  of  their 
household  furniture.  Most  of  them  wear  a 
knife  of  the  Bechuana  manufactory,  in  a 
case  slung  round  their  necks,  with  a  small 
leather  bag,  or  the  shell  of  a  tt-rtc-jse,  in 


which  is  the  pipe,  the  tobf/r,o,  and  the  flint 
for  striking  fire. 

"  They  have  no  fixed  hufcttation,  but  often 
move  from  one  place  to  akiother,  always  car- 
rying with  them,  as  is  the  custom  among 
the  other  tribes,  the  staves  and  mats  of 
which  their  huts  are  built.  All  their  "oods 
and  chattels  are  packed  together  within  a 
very  small  compass  on  the  back  of  the 
patient  ox ;  and  thus  a  whole  Koran  village 
IS  struck  and  in  full  march  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. Their  form  of  government  is  the 
same  as  with  the  other  Hottentot  tribes;  the 
richest  person  in  the  kraal  is  the  captain  or 
provost;  he  is  the  leader  of  the  party,  and 
the  spokesman  on  all  occasions,  wiThout 
deriving  fiom  this  office  any  judicial  right 
over  the  rest.  His  authority  is  exceedingly 
circumscribed,  and  no  one  considers  himself 
as  wholly  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  him, 
neither  does  he  himself  ever  pretend  to 
command  them.  Only  in  case  of  being 
obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  a  for- 
eign enemy  he  is  the  first,  because,  being 
the  richest,  he  suffers  most  from  the  at- 
tack. 

"Plurality  of  wives  is  not  contrary  to 
their  institutions;  yet  I  never  heard  of  any- 
body who  had  more  tnan  one  wife.  They 
are  bj'  nature  good-tempered;  but  they  are 
indolent,  and  do  not  take  any  great  interest 
for  others;  less  cunning  than  the  Hottentot, 
therefore  easy  to  be  deceived  in  trafticking 
with  them;  and,  from  their  simplicity,  easily 
won  to  any  purpose  by  the  attraction  (if 
strong  liquors,  tobacco,  and  the  like  luxu- 
I'ies." 

On  the  next  page  is  an  illustration  of  a 
Koranna  chief  dressed  as  described  by  Lich- 
tenstein.  The  kaross  worn  by  the  individual 
from  whom  the  portrait  was  taken  was  so 
plentifully  bedaubed  with  red  earth  and 
grease,  that  it  left  traces  of  his  presence 
wherever  he  went,  and,  if  the  wearer  hap- 
pened to  lean  against  anything,  he  caused  a 
stain  which  could  not  easily  be  removed, 
Suspended  to  his  neck  is  seen  the  all-per- 
vading Bechuana  knife,  and  exactly  in  front 
is  the  shell  of  a  small  tortoise,  in  which  he 
kept  his  snuff. 

The  leathern  cap  is  unive  'sal  among  them 
as  among  other  Hottentots,  md  as  the  fur  is 
retained,  it  can  be  put  on  with  some  degree 
of  taste,  as  may  be  seen  by  rcferenee  to 
the  portrait.  The  use  of  sibilo  is  coinmou 
among  the  Korannas,  and  like  other  Hot- 
tentot tribes,  the  women  load  their  hair  so 
thickly  with  this  substance,  that  they  appear 
to  be  wearing  a  metal  cap.  Their  languase 
is  full  of  clicks,  but  not  fo  thickly  studiliil 
with  them  as  that  of  the  Hottentots,  and  in 
a  short  time  any  person  who  understands 
the  ordinary  Hottentot  dialect  will  be  able 
to  learn  that  of  the  Korannas. 

These  tribes  have  a  dance  which  is  vcrr 
similar  to  that  of  Bosjesmans,  a  drum  heing 
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an  undressed  sheepskin  is  stretched.  The 
women  sit  on  the  ground  in  a  circle,  with 
their  ar'Tis  stretched  toward  the  dancer,  and 


SUB 


siugitiK  a  song  very  much  resembling  the 
"Aye-O"  of  the  Bosjesmans.  The  dancer 
leans  against  two  sticlcs,  as  if  they  were 
crutches,  twiner  his  arras  around  his  body 
and  sways  himself  backward  and  forward 
bending  first  toward  one  of  the  women  and 
thou  toward  another,  until  he  loses'  his 
balance,  and  as  he  falls  is  caught  in  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  the  woman  who  happens 
to  be  nearest  to  him.  Of  course,  she  falls  on 
the  ground  with  the  shock,  and  as  soon  as 
they  can  rise  to  their  feet  he  resumes  his 
place  in  the  circle,  replaces  the  sticks  under 
his  arms,  and  dances  with  renewed  vi^or 
while  she  takes  her  seat  again,  in  o-dcr  to 
catch  him  if  he  should  happen  to  fall  again 
111  her  direction. 

The  women,  by  the  way,  are  liable  to 
that  extraordinary  conformation  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  when  treating  of 
the  Hottentot,  and  to  European  eyes  tlieir 
beauty  is  not  increased  by  it,  though  a  native 
sees  nothing  remarkable  in  it.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous tact  that  this  development  should  occur 
in  the  country  which  produces  an  analogous 
fiirination  in  the  sheep,  whose  bodies"  are 
timi  and  meagre,  but  whose  tails  are  of 
enormous  size,  and  little  but  masses  of  Dure 
flit.  ^ 

Tlieir  names  are,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, nicknames,  given  to  them  on  account 
01  any  remarkable  incident  that  may  have 
]iai)pened  to  them,  and,  in  consequence, 
variable  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Moffatt,  speaking  as  a  missionary  has 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Koranna  tribe 
lie  found  them  docile,  good-tempered,  and 
not  only  willing,  but  impatiently  desirous  of 
gaming  knowledge.  After  preaching  and 
attending  the  sick  all  day,  in  the  evenin.i- 
he  began  to  teach  some  of  the  youn<'er  Ko° 
ranims  the  rudiments  of  letu-ning,  when  some 
pt  the  jiriucipal  men  heard  of  the  proceed- 
n'?,  and  insisted  on  being  taught  also.  The 
whole  scene  which  followed  was  very  amus- 
ing. ■' 

"It  was  now  late,  and  both  mind  and 
)oay  were  jaded,  but  notliing  would  satisfy 
tliem;  I  must  teach  them  also.  After  a 
search  I  found  among  some  wa.ste  paper  a 
arge  sheet  alphabet  with  a  corner  and  two 
letters  torn  o(f.  This  was  laid  on  the  ground, 
when  all  knelt  in  a  circle  round  itfand  of 
course  the  letters  were  viewed  by  some  just 
upside  down.  I  commenced  pointing  with 
a  stick  and,  when  I  pronounced  one  lotter, 
J'l  hallooed  out  to  some  purpose.  When 
1  rejiiaiked  that  perliaps  we  might  manage 
with  somewhat  less  noise,  one  replied  that, 
lie  ^vas  sure  the  louder  he  roared,  the  sooner 
would  his  tongue  get  accustomed  to  the 
seed?;  as  he  called  the  letters. 
__  ,  ^l'^"-'*  growing  late,  I  rose  to  straishten 
^y  ya*:k,  which  was  beginning  to  tire,  when  j 


I  observevl  some  young  folks  coming  dancinff 
and  skipping  toward  me,  who,  without  any 
ceremony    seized  hold  of  me.    'Oh!  teach 
us  the  ABC  with  music  I'  every  one  cried 
giving  me  no  time  to  tell  them  it  was  too 
late.    I  found  they  had  made  this  discovery 
through  one  of  my  boys.    There  were  pres- 
cntly  a  dozen  or  more  surrounding  me  and 
resistance  was  out  of  the  question.    Dratr<red 
and  pushed,  I  entered  one  of  the  laziest 
native  houses,  which  was  instantly  crowded 
The  tune  of  '  Auld  Lang  Syne  '  was  pitched 
to  A  u  C,  each  succeeding  round  was  joined 
by  succeeding  voices  until  every  tongue  was 
yocal,  and  every  countenance  beamed  with 
heartfelt  satisfaction.    The  longer  the  soncr 
the  more  freedom  was  felt,  and  '  Auld  Lanci 
Syne   was  echoed  to  the  farthest  end  of  the 
village.    The  strains  which  ins]jire  pleasur- 
able emotions  into  the  sons  of  the  North 
were  no  less  potent  among  the  children  of 
tne  South.    Those  who  had  retired  to  their 
evening  s  slumber,  supposing  that  we  were 
holding  a  night  service,  came;  for  music,  it 
IS  said,  charms  the  savage  ear.    It  certainly 
does,  particularly  the  natives  of  Southern 
Africa,  who,  however  degraded  they  may 
have  become,  still  retain  that  refinement  of 
taste  which  enables  them  to  appreciate  those 
tunes  which  are  distinguished  by  melody 
and  softness.  "^ 

"  After  two  hours'  singing  and  puffing,  I 
obtained  permission,  though  with  some  dif- 
ficulty of  consent,  and  greater  of  egress,  to 
leave  them,  now  comparatively  proficient. 
It  wa  3  between  two  and  three  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  I  laid 
mysjlf  clown  in  my  wagon,  cap  and  shoes 
and  all,  just  to  have  a  few  hours'  sleep  pre- 
paratory to  departure  on  the  coming  day. 
As  the  '  music-hall '  was  not  far  from  my 
pillow,  there  was  little  chance  of  sleeping 
soundly,  for  the  young  amateurs  seemed 
unwearied,  and  A  B  C  to  '  Auld  Lang  Syne' 
went  on  till  I  was  ready  to  wish  it  at  John 
o  Groat  s  House.    The  company  at  length 
dispersed,  and,  awaking    in    the   morning 
alter  a  brief  repose-,  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  (M  tune  in  every  corner 
of  the  village.    The  maids  milking  the  cows 
and  the  boys  tending  the  calves,  were  hmm- 
ming  the  alphabet  over  again."    Perhaps 
this  hue  old  tune  may  be  incorporated  into 
Koranna  melodies,  just  as  the  story  of"  Jane 
Jivre    has  taken  a  place  among  Arab  tales. 
Durinsj  this  sojourn  among  the  Korannas, 
Mr.  Moftatt  observed  a  singular  instance  of 
retentive  memory.     He  had  just  finished  a 
sermon,  and  was  explaining  portions  of  it 
to  groups  of  hearers,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  younar  man  who  was 
holding  forth  to  a  crowd  of  attentive  hear- 
ers.   Oa  approaching  the  spot,  he  was  more 
than  surprised  to  find  that  this  voung  man 
was  preaching  the  sermon  second-hsmd  to 
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only  the  words  of  a  discourse  which  he  had 
heard  but  once,  but  even  the  gestures  of 
the  speaker.  When  complimented  on  his 
wonderful  powers  of  memory,  he  did  not 
seem  at  all  flattered,  but  only  touched  his 
forehead  with  his  linger,  saying,  that  when 
he  heard  anything  great,  there  it  remained. 
This  remarkable  youth  died  soon  afterward, 
having  been  previously  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. When  preaching,  he  pi'esented  a 
singular,  not  to  say  grotesque  appearance, 
being  dressed  in  part  of  one  leg  of  a  quon- 
dam pair  of  trousers,  a  cap  made  of  the  skin 
stripped  from  a  zebra's  head,  with  the  ears 
Btill  attached,  and  some  equally  fantastic 
ornament  about  his  neck.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  wild  figure  and  the  solemnity  of 
the  subject,  which  he  was  teaching  with 
much  earnestness,  waa  most  remarkable. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Moffatt 
was  engaged  in  attending  upon  the  sick. 
This  is  an  invariable  part  of  a  missionary's 


duties,  as  the  natives  have  unbounded  faith 
in  the  medicinal  powers  of  all  white  men, 
and  naturally  think  that  those  who  come  to 
heal  their  souls  must  know  how  to  heal 
their  bodies.  Fortunately,  their  faith  makes 
them  excellent  patients,  and  is  in  itself  Ihu 
best  cure  for  afVections  of  a  nervous  char- 
acter, to  which  all  men  seem  liable,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  color  of  their  skin. 
They  are  passionately  desirous  of  medicine, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  mix  a  draught  that 
can  be  too  nauseous  for  them;  in  fact,  the 
more  distasteful  it  is,  the  greater  they  think 
its  efficacy.  On  one  occasion,  a  woman  came 
for  some  medicine  for  her  husband  who  was 
ill,  and  two  very  little  doses  were  given  her, 
one  to  be  taken  at  sunset  and  the  other  at 
midnight.  However,  she  settled  that  ))oint 
by  immediately  taking  both  draughts  herself, 
stating  that  it  would  equally  oenefit  her 
husband  whether  he  or  she  happened  to 
take  it. 


THE  NAMAQUAS. 


The  termination  of  the  word  Namaquas 
shows  that  it  is  a  Hottentot  term,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  people  who  bear  that 
name  belong  to  the  Hottentot  nation.  The 
suffix  Qua  is  analogous  among  the  Hotten- 
tots to  the  prefix  'Ama  among  the  Katlir 
tribes,  and  signifies  ''  men."  Thus  the  terms 
Namaqua,  Griqua,  Koraqua,  Gonaqua,  &c., 
signify  that  those  tribes  are  branches  of  the 
Hottentot  nation.  Namaquas  themselves, 
however,  prefer  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Oerlam,  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation. 

The  Namaqua.s,  unlike  the  Korannas,  can 
be  referred  to  a  totally  distinct  locality, 
their  habitation  being  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try on  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa,  lyin" 
north  of  the  Orange  Elver,  or  Gariep,  and 
being  called  from  its  inhabitants  Great  Nani- 
aqua-land.  It  is  a  wild  and  strange  country 
—  dry,  barren  and  rugged,  and  therefore 
with  a  very  thinly  scattered  population, 
always  suffering  from  want  of  water,  and  at 
times  seeming  as  parched  as  their  own  land. 
For  several  consecutive  years  it  often  hap- 
pens that  no  rain  falls  in  a  large  district, 
and  the  beds  of  the  streams  and  rivers  are 
as  dry  as  the  plains.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  natives  haunt  the  dried  water- 
courses, and,  by  sinking  deep  holes  in  their 
beds,  contrive  to  procure  a  scanty  and  ))re- 
carious  supply  of  water  at  the  cost  of  very 
great  labor.  Sometimes  these  wells  are  dug 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  and  even  when 
the  water  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  labor,  it  is  in  comparatively  small 
quantities,  and  of  very  inferior  quality. 
Branches  of  trees  are  placed  in  these  pits 
hj  way  of  ladders,  and  by  their  means  the 
Namaquas  hand  up  the  water  iu  wooden 


pails,  first  filling  their  own  water-vessels, 
and  then  supplymg  their  cattle  by  pouring 
the  water  into  a  trough.  This  scene  is 
always  an  animated  one,  the  cattle,  half 
mad  with  thirst,  bellowing  with  impatience, 
crowding  round  the  trough,  and  thrusting 
one  another  aside  to  partake  of  its  con- 
tents. A  similar  scene  takes  place  if  a 
water-hole  is  discovered  on  the  march.  A 
strong  guard,  mostly  of  women,  is  placed 
round  the  precious  spot,  or  the  cattle  would 
certainly  rush  into  it  iu  their  eagerness  to 
drink  what  water  they  could  get,  and  tiani- 
ple  the  rest  into  undriukable  mud. 

In  this  strange  country,  the  only  supplies 
of  rain  are  by  thunderstorms,  and,  nuicli 
as  the  natives  dread  the  lightning,  they  wel- 
come the  distant  rumble  of  the  thunder,  and 
look  anxiously  for  its  increasing  loudness. 
These  thunderstorms  are  of  terrific  violence 
when  they  break  over  a  tract  of  country, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  dry  watercourses 
are  converted  into  rushing  torrents,  and  the 
whole  country  for  a  time  rejoices'  in  abun- 
dant moisture.  The  efl'ect  on  vegetation  is 
wonderful.  Seed  that  have  been  lying  in 
the  parched  ground  waiting  in  vain  for  the 
vivifying  moisture  spring  at  once  into  life, 
and,  aided  by  the  united  influence  of  a  burn- 
ing sun  and  moist  ground,  they  spring  up 
with  marvellous  rapidity.  These  storms  ai'o 
almost  invariably  very  partial,  falling  only 
on  a  limited  strip  of  country,  so  that  thu 
traveller  passes  almost  at  a  step  out  of  a 
barren  and  parched  country,  with  scarcely 
a  blade  of  grass  or  a  leaf  of  lierbago,  into  a 
green  tract  as  luxuriant  as  an  English 
meadow. 

The  geological  formation  is  mostly  gran- 
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itc,  and  the  glittering  quartz  crystals  are 
scattered  so  profusely  over  the  surface,  that 
a  traveller  who  is  obliged  to  pursue  his 
journey  at  noon  can  scarcely  open  his  eyes 
sufflciently  to  see  his  way,  so  dazzling  are 
the  rays  reflected  on  every  side.    In  many 
parts  the  ground  is  impregnated  with  nitre 
which  forms  a  salt-like  incrustation,  and 
crumbles  under  the  feet,  so  that  vegetation 
18  scarcely  possible,  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
water.     There  seem  to  be  few  inhabited 
lands  which  are    more  depressing  to  the 
traveller,  and  which   cause   more  wonder 
that  human  beings  can  be  found  who  can 
endure  for  their  whole  lives  its  manifold 
-discomforts.    Yet  they  appear  to  bo  happy 
enough  in  tlieir  own  strange  way,  and  it  is 
very  likc'y  that  they  would  not  exchange 
their  dry  and  barren  land  for  the  most  fer- 
tile country  in  the  world. 

The  euphorbia  best  flourishes  in  the  ra- 
vines, but,  from  its  poisonous  nature,  adds 
httle  t(  the  comfort  of  the  traveller.  Even 
the  honey  which  the  wild  bees  deposit  in 
the  rocks  is  tainted  witK  the  poison  of  the 
euphorbia  flowers,  and,  if  eaten,  causes  most 
painful  sensations.  The  throat  first  beo-ins 
to  feel  as  if  cayenne-pepper  had  been  incau- 
tiously swallowed,  and  the  burning  heat 
soon  spreads  and  becomes  almost  intoler- 
able. Even  in  a  cool  country  its  inward 
heat  would  be  nearly  unendurable,  but  in 
such  a  place  as  Namaqua-land,  what  the 
torture  must  be  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
Water  seems  to  aggravate  instead  of  allay- 
ing the  pain,  and  the  symptoms  do  not  go 
oil  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days 

On  account  of  their  privations,  which  they 
are  constantly  obliged  to  endure,  the  inhab- 
itants are,  as  a  rule,  almost  hopelessly  igno- 
rant, and  without  the  martial  spirit  wRich 
distinguishes  so  many  tribes  which  inhabit 
Southern  Africa.    Still,  the  celebrated  chief 
Atncanor,  contrived  to  make  good  soldiers 
out  of  the  Namaquas,  and  under  his  leader- 
shij)  they  made  his  name  dreaded  throut^hout 
a  large  portion  of  South-western    i&ica 
lie  revolutionized  the  ordinary  system  of 
warfare,  which  consisted  in  getting  behind 
bushes  and  shooting  arrows  at  each  other, 
by  which  much  time  was  consumed  and 
htt  e  harm  done,  and  boldly  led  his  men  on 
at  the  run,  driving  his  astonished  antago- 
nists out  of  their  slieltering  places.    In  this 
way  he    subdued    the    neighboring  tribes, 
e.specially  the  Damaras,  -vho  looked  uiion 
him  as  a  sort  of  wild  beast  in  human  form, 
Not   only  did    he    fight    against    native 
enemies,  but  matched  himself  sucessfully 
against  the  Dutch  Boers,  in  tliis  case  hav- 
ing recourt;e  to  stratagem  when  he  knew  he 
could  not  succeed  by  open  force  in  face  of 
Buch  an  enemy.     On  one  occasion,  when 
tiie  Dutch  forces  had  made  a  raid  on  Afri- 
caner 8  territory,  and  carried  off  all  his  cows, 
ne  pursued  them,  swam  a  riv=-'.r  at  .'load 
of  night,  fell  upon  the  uususpecting'enemy 


as  they  slept,  killed  numbers  of  them,  and 
recovered  all  his  own  cattle,  together  with 
those  belonging  to  the  assailants.  It  will  be 
seen  therefore  that  the  military  spirit  is  not 
wanting  in  the  Namaqua  character,  but  that 
It  merely  slumbers  for  want  of  some  one 
to  awake  it. 

In  former  days  they  may  possibly  have 
been  a  warlike  nation,  inasmuch  as  they 
possessed  rather  peculiar  weapons,  namely, 
the  bow  and  arrow,  and  an  enormous  shield 
made  of  the  entire  skin  of  an  ox,  folded 
singly.  They  also  used  the  assagai,  but  in 
the  present  day  civilization  has  so  far  pene- 
trated among  them  that  the  only  weapon 
which  they  use  is  the  gun,  and  it  is  mxiny 
years  since  a  Namaqua  has  been  seen  with 
the  ancient  weapons  of  his  nation. 

Like  other  Hottentots,  the  Namaquas  are 
tond  of  wearing  European  apparel,  and,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  look  very  bad  in  it. 
The    men    are    merely   transformed    from 
respectable  savages  into  disreputable  vaga- 
bonds, and  to  them  it  is  not  so  very  unsuit- 
able, but  to  the  women  it  is  peculiarly  so, 
owing  to  the  odd  manner  in  which  they 
paint  their  faces.    A  girl,  dressed  in  her 
little  skin  apron  and  ornamented  with  coils 
of  leathern  thongs,  may  paint  her  face  as 
much  as  she  pleases  without  appearing  gro- 
tesque.   But  nothing  can  look  more  ridicu- 
lous than  a  girl  in  a  striped  cotton  dress, 
with  a  red  handkerchief  round  her  head,  and 
the  outlines  of  hor  cheoks,  nose,  and  eyelids 
defined  with  broad  stripes  of  blue  paint. 
The  costume  of  the  men  resembles  that  of 
the  women,  mhuis  the  skin  apron,  the  place 
of  which  is  taken  by  the  ends  of  the  leathern 
thongs.    The  Namaquas  are  very  fond  of 
bead-work,  and  display  some  taste  in  their 
designs.    They  are  not  contented  with  buy- 
ing glass  beads  from  Europe,  but  manu- 
facture those  ornaments  themselves.    I'lie 
mode  of  manufacture    is    simple   enough. 
A   resinous   gum   is   procured,  moistened 
thoroughly,  and  kneaded  with  charcoal.    It 
is  then  rolled  between  the  hands  into  lono' 
cylinders,  which  are  cut  up  into  small  pieces', 
and  again  rolled  until  a  tolerably  spheri- 
cal shape  is  obtained.    They  also  have  a 
great  love  for  glittering  ornaments  made  of 
metal,  and  decorate    themse      s  profusely 
with  native  jewelry,  made  of  polished  iron, 
brass,  and  copper.    They  also  tattoo  their 
skins,  and  make  great  use  of  the  buchu  per- 
fume. 

As  the  Namaquas  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  their  minds  on  any  sub- 
ject except  those  immediately  connected 
with  themselves,  it  is  found  very  difficult  to 
drive  any  new  ideas  into  their  heads.  Some 
writers  say  that  many  of  them  have  no 
names,  and  not  a  single  one  has  the  least 
idea  of  his  own  age,  or  of  counting  time  by 
years.  Indeed,  counting  at  all  is  an  intel- 
lectual exertion  tliat  is  positively  painful  to 
them,  and  a  man  who  knows  tie  number 
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of  hifl  Angers  in  scarcely  to  be  found  among 
thcni.  Such  statenicntu  are  often  the  result 
of  ignorance,  not  of  the  savagea,  but  of  thi^ir 
visitors,  who  must  needs  live  among  them 
for  ^enrs,  and  be  thoroughly  acquainted  witli 
their  limguagc,  before  tliey  can  vi-ntmo  to 
generalize  iu  so  sweeping  a  fasMon.  Mr. 
Molfatt,  who  did  live  among  the  Nama- 
quas,  and  knew  their  language  intimately, 
says  that  he  never  knew  a  man  who  had  not 
a  name,  and  that  mere  children  are  able  to 
count  beyond  the  number  ten. 

Of  religion  they  appear  to  have  but  the 
faintest  glimmering,  and  ii  is  more  than 
suspected  that  even  their  rude  and  imper- 
fect ideas  on  the  subject  are  corruptions 
of  information  obtained  from  Europeans. 
Superstitions  they  have  in  plenty,  some  of 
them  resembling  those  which  are  held  by 
the  tribes  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

Their  idea  of  the  coming  of  death  into  the 
world  is  one  of  these  odd  notions.  It  seems 
that  in  former  days,  when  men  were  first 
made,  the  hare  had  no  cleft  in  its  lip.  The 
moon  sent  a  hare  to  the  newly  created 
beings  with  this  message  :  "  As  I  die,  and 
am  born  a^ain,  so  you  snail  die  and  be  born 
again."  Ihe  hare,  however,  delivered  the 
message  wrongly,  "  As  I  die  and  am  not 
born  ajjain,  so  you  shall  die  and  not  be  born 
again."  The  moon,  angry  at  the  hare's  dis- 
obedience, threw  a  stick  at  it  as  it  fled  away 
from  his  wrath,  and  split  its  lip  open.  Finm 
that  time  the  hare  has  a  cleft  lip,  and  is 
always  running  away.  In  consequence  of 
this  legend,  the  Namaquas  will  not  eat  the 
hare.  They  have  such  a  horror  of  it,  that 
if  a  man  should  happen  even  to  touch  a 
fire  at  which  a  hare  has  been  cooked  he 
is  banished  from  his  community,  and  not 
readmitted  until  he  has  paid  a  fine. 

During  the  terrible  thunderstorms  which 
occasionally  pass  over  the  country,  the 
Namaquas  are  in  great  dread  of  the  light- 
ning, and  shoot  their  poisoned  arrow.i  at 
the  clouds  in  order  to  drive  it  away.  This 
is  illustrated  on  page  271.  As  may  be  im- 
agined, there  is  no  small  danger  in  this  per- 
formance, and  a  man  has  been  killed  by  the 
lightning  flash,  which  was  attracted  by  his 
pointed  arrow.  Other  tribes  have  a  similar 
custom,  being  in  the  hal)it  of  throwing 
stones  or  other  objects  at  the  clouds. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  their  only 
notion  of  a  supreme  beinjj  is  one  who  is  the 
author  of  death  and  inflicter  of  pain,  and 
one  consequently  whom  they  fear,  but  can- 
not love.  Still,  all  statements  of  this  nature 
made  by  savages  must  be  received  with  very 
great  caution,  owing  to  the  invincible  repug- 
nance which  they  feel  toward  revealing  any 
portion  of  their  religious  system.  They  will 
rather  state  anythmg  than  the  truth,  and 
will  either  invent  a  series  of  imaginative 
stories  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  or  say 
whatever  they  toink  is  iikeiy  to  picaso  their 


interrogator.  Even  if  they  are  converted  to 
Christianity,  flulHciout  of  the  old  nature  re- 
mains to  render  them  averse  to  sitcaking  on 
their  former  superstition,  and  they  will 
uu)stly  fence  with  the  question  or  evade  it 
rather  than  toll  the  whole  truth. 

Heing  superstitious,  they  have,  of  course, 
sorcerers  in  plenty.  Hesidcs  the  usual  i)re- 
tensions  of  such  personages,  they  claim  the 
power  of  voluntary  transmigration,  and  their 
followers  implicitly  believe  that  they  can 
assume  the  form  of  any  beast  which  they 
choose  to  select.  They  fancy,  however,  that 
their  own  sorcerers  or  witch  doctors  share 
this  power  with  the  Bosjesman  race.  Mr. 
Anderson  nuotes  the  following  legend  in 
support  of  tin*  statement.  "  Once  on  a  time 
a  certain  Naniaqua  was  travelling  in  com- 
pany with  a  liushwoman  carrying  a  child 
on  her  back.  They  had  proceeded  some  dis- 
tance on  their  journey  when  a  trooj)  of  wild 
horses  (zebras)  appeared,  and  the  man  said 
to  the  woman, '  I  am  hungry,  and  as  I  know 
you  can  turn  yourself  into  a  lion,  do  so  now. 
and  eatch  us  a  wild  horse  that  w((  may  eat.' 
The  woman  answered,  '  You  will  be  afraid.' 

"'No,  no,'  said  the  man, '  I  am  afraid  of 
dying  of  hunger,  but  not  of  you.' 

"Whilst  he  was  speaking,  hair  began  to 
appear  at  the  back  of  the  woman's  neck,  her 
n.ails  assumed  tlio  appearance  of  claws,  and 
her  features  altered.  She  set  down  the  child. 
The  man,  alarmed  at  the  change,  climbed 
up  a  tree  close  by,  while  the  wonr.in  glared 
at  him  fearfully;  and,  going  to  one  side,  she 
threw  off  her  skin  petticoat,  when  a  perfect 
lion  rushed  out  into  the  plain.  It  bounded 
and  crept  among  the  bushes  toward  Ihe  wild 
horses,  and,  springing  on  one  of  them,  it  fell, 
and  the  lion  lapped  its  blood.  The  lion  then 
came  back  to  the  place  where  tlie  child  was 
crying,  and  the  man  called  from  the  tree, 
'lilnough!  enough!  Do  not  hurt  me.  Put 
otf  your  lion's  shape.  I  will  never  ask  to 
see  this  again.'  The  lion  looked  at  him  and 
growled.  'I'll  remain  hero  till  I  die!'e.\- 
claimed  the  man, 'if  you  do  not  l)ecome  a 
woman  again.'  The  main  and  tail  began  to 
disappear,  the  lion  went  toward  the  hush 
where  the  skin  petticoat  lay;  it  was  slii)pcd 
on,  and  the  woman  in  her  proper  shape  took 
up  the  child.  The  man  descended,  partook 
of  the  horse's  tlesh,  but  never  again  asked 
the  woman  to  catch  game  for  him." 

Their  notions  about  the  two  chief  lumi- 
naries seem  rather  variable,  though  there  is 
certainly  a  connecting  link  between  them. 
One  account  was,  that  the  sun  was  made  of 
people  living  in  the  sea,  who  cut  it  in  pieces 
every  night,  fried  the  fragments,  ])ut  them 
together  again,  and  sent  it  afresh  on  its 
journey  through  the  sky.  Another  story,  as 
told  to"  Mr.  Anderson,  is  to  the  eftect  that 
the  sun  is  a  huge  lump  of  pure  fat,  and  that, 
when  it  sinks  below  tlie  waves,  it  is  seized 
by  the  chief  of  a  white  man's  ship,  who  cuts 
on  a  picco  of  it,  and  then  gives  it  a  kick 
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evident  tluit   this  story  ha./at*all  evonts 

As  to  worHhi,,,  th(,   Nanmquas  so.'m   to 
have  little  ., lea  of  it.    They  arc  very  much 
a  rai.l  o(  a  had  spirit,  l,„t  have  no  conSo 
ot  a  Kood  one,  and  fh,.refbro  have  no  Vor 
sliip.    Ol  praise  they  have  not  the  leilst  ZL 
n-l.tion.     So  far  arc  they  fVon,  fedinj  grat"- 

E:  '' ?  ?'"■'■"»"  '^'''''"'  *'"^t  their  language 
tl.  (8  n  t  possess  a  word  or  a  i)hra:so  fiv 
wh  eh  they  ean  express  their  thanL  to  hefr 
oio  V  (T-atures.  Some  travellers  who  hav  . 
lived  anion-  hem  say  that  they  not  only  ,1, 
not  exnres-i.  hnf  ,ir.  ..,.»  f..,.i   .:;_.,!:  V'v  "" 
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l"!^  Sri •'"l''" ,"'?'  ¥}  ^'titu<l 


fbdkindn,.ss:;a:,,d'ti;aCam;oisrK'w^^^ 

f.Mgn  Ineiulship  for  a  snperioi- in  onL 
p;t  what  they  ean  from  hi'm,  they  will  Xser 
Imn  as  soon  as  ho  ean  givo  no  m  r '  am 
r''"->'lo  him  for  his  credulity.  In  short 
"  they  possess  every  vice  of  sava-es  Tuf 
none  of  their  nol.io  qualities."  TMs  'how 
ever,  seems  rather  too  swcepin-r  an  a",, ! 
tion,  especially  as  it  is  contradlfe  I,;  others 

caleii  ale  that  the  Namafpia  Hottentot  is  in 
h.s  wild  state,  neither  woVse  nor  better  tha" 
the  generality  of  savages,  and  that  li'her 
feelings  cannot  he  expected  of  him  un  i 

Sf;S:i;;£'j-?'^-''^"-'-"^yeontS 

,  .f'."":'";''^'""    is  practised   by  Namanua 

t  ''I'Si  'h -I  "•"  '''V'.  ''y  ""^  l.ropl!!?ts^  ^ 
tlie  Iv,  fill  tril.es,  and  the  whole  process  is 
very  Minilar,  deriving  all  its  elfiJacy  ft-'n 

Seelver^Tl?'  '"'  ''''  ^''''^'^  ^''°  ^'^ 
letmcs.     Ihesc  men  also  practise  the  art 

ot    healing    and   really   exercise    no   smal 

aiT''lik.;''fl""''''\"'-^-  They  have  a  theo^ 
am ,  like    heoris  s   in  general,   they  make 

he.  r  practice  yield  to  their  theory,  /hid  is 

t  at  the  disease   has  insinuated^itself   n  o 

0  l.a  lent  in  the  guise  of  some  small  rep" 

lie,  and  must  he  exi)clled.  They  seem  to 
be  clever  conjurers,' for  the^  pcu-form  the 
task  ot  exorcism  with  such  ingenuity  tint 

hey  have  deceived,  not  only  the  cmlulous 
but  the  sharper  gaze  of  Europeans  ' 

One  such  pertormance  was  witnessed  by 

operation  was  a  genuine  one.    A  sheen  was 
killed  as  soon  as  the  doctor  arrived  and  Tlfe 

nt     f  H      '  ''^^'fr-'''  ••1'1'ni'iistered  to  the 
patient  the  rest  of  the  animal  bein<T  the  fee 

kf  for  ;".'"■•    V''  '"y^t^'-ious  pin  wa   thea 
.  0  a  V  s  ;Z  Z  *"'"  *"  fansfortii  the  disea.se 
n ov^Vh   ■      'm'"'"''  "**  ">''^*  't  could  be  re- 
moved before   the  eyes  of  the  sncctators 

some  littllT'r^  ^'^^  ^"«^">-'  I^e  -iemnry  c  t 
some  little  holes  ni  the  stomach  of  the  pa- 

Se  Sr,  ^;.^^^Hr««-    As  is  the  case  among 
or  the  sacred  plll.'^  if  hV  Ve  ^mJofZt^  I 


tlcular  consequenco,  a  ffoat  or  a  sheen  will 
work  the  charm,  while,lf  he  shouldSpeu 
to  be  a  chief,  not  a  disea-se  will  condescend 

The  witch  doctors  have  another  theory  of 

n  TnlnT"^'  "'"^"  ^''^'  «"'^''«  '"'«  ^>o 
an  mvisible  arrow  into   the  sufferer      Of 

eourse,  this  ailment  ha.s  to  he  treated  in  a 
Himilar  manner.    The  reader  n.av  p  Thans 
wlch'nno"'^  the  very  similar  supe'^sKn 
hnl  im^"  prevailed  in  Kngland    namely, 
that  cattle  were  sometimes  shot  with  fairy 
arrows    which  had  to  be  extracted  lytS 
oreo  f.f  counter-charms.    The  great  Jana! 
cea  for  diseases  is,  however,  a  sort  of  Cam 
which  requires  several  years  for  its  produ™ 
tion,  and  which  has  the  property  of  Wm- 
mg  more  powerful  evely  V«"ar.    When  a 
•nail  IS  initiated  into  the  n.ysteries  of  the 
1  nuallJ'"!^';,  ''  "^J''  ^^'"'^''  "«  ™s  co5! 
s'lt  Sd  vl^M    '  '^""'■"'^  "    '''"«  it  becomes 
R.  till ated  with  gnase,  and  is  in  a  terribly 
ilthy  condition     Not  until  then  is  it  thought 
to. possess  healing  properties;  but  when  it 
IS  in  such  a  state  that  no  one  with  ordinary 
f.iohngs  of  cleanliness  would  touch  i}'^ 

oped     The  mode  of  administering  the  rem- 
edy IS  by  washing  a  little  portion  of  the  ci!^ 
and  g.ying  the  patient  the  water  to  drinL 
One  o    the  chefs    named  Amral,  assu  ec 
Mr.  Anderson  that  he  possessed  a  can  of 
his  kinc     which  was  absolutely  i^ifhn  ble 
le  woul(     not  use  it  unless  every  o  lie; 

erj^"i;S£ir'^^''""'^-'-'-^'d^Mis 

and '!fl,^;""'"^l''''  '''^^''  "'■''''^*  '''^'th  in  amulets 

and  charms  of  various  kinds,  the  strangest 

o  .which  is  a  rather  curious  one.     Wi  en  a 

'<;nof  dies,  cattle  are  sacrificed,  in  on  er  to 

the    deceased    succeeds    his  father  in   tho 

SI?';*'  '''t  'Jl  --p»tion  of  his  new 
lank,  the  fat  and  other  choice  portion^  arn 
brough  to  him  as  they  had  bee"  to  his 
father  in  h  s  lifetime.  The  youn-  chief 
laces  the  fat  on  his  liead,  ancf  allows  it  to 
m;^"'o?  i^t'b?  H ""'  '^\'  ^''  '^'-^-^  "«^^"  "'«lted 

en  hw  ""llV^^y  -J:!', --^  "»iy  the 


enelosng,  meml,n:ne  ;Sir  d  7  S 
shrivelled.  This  is  thought  to  be  a  power- 
h     charm,  and  is  lield  in' great  estinia  ion. 

seems'fot  ^^''"  "««c.«  the"  fact  that  the." 
seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  Namanuas 

nower'o?  nr"*"^  ^'''"''''  "^«  head  and'  1^ 
power  ot  charming. 

in  J  nni  ^  "*^  '^'"-'"S  Stones,  each  thi^w- 
ng  one  stone  upon  it  whenever  he  passes 

^  i7V^''  ^"^i  \'''y,  ^'"^"^^  «^^""t'or 
r^nn  ..'^i  ""i'^'^^'^iy  the  latter;  but  in 
proces-s  of  time,  the  heap  attains  a  cons  der" 
able  sii^c.  This  is  the  only  supenst  io„ 
which  gives  any  indication  of  tboir  I'^i;  "^" 
noSn*'\"''!'  ^"^they  have  a  kind  of  dim 
notion  about  an  invisible  but  potent  being. 
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THE  NAMAQUAS. 


whom  they  name  Heltjeebib,  or  Heitjeko- 
bib,  who,  they  think,  is  able  to  grant  or 
withhold  prosperity.  Spirit  though  he  be, 
they  localize  him  in  the  tombs,  and  the 
casting  of  stones  has  probably  some  refer- 
ence to  him. 

Like  other  savage  nations,  they  have  cer- 
tain ceremonies  when  their  youth  attain 
manhood,  and  at  that  time  the  youth  is 
instructed  in  the  precepts  which  are  to  gov- 
ern his  life  for  the  future.  These  ai-e  rather 
of  a  negative  tlian  a  positive  nature,  and 
two  very  important  enactments  are,  that  he 
must  never  eat  the  hare,  and  must  cease 
from  sucking  the  "oats.  The  latter  injunc- 
tion requires  a  little  explanation.  Aa  long 
as  the  Namaquas  are  children,  thoy  are 
accustomed  to  visit  the  female  goats,  drive 
away  the  kids,  and  take  their  place.  This, 
however,  is  considered  to  be  essentially  a 
childish  occupation,  to  be  abandoned  for- 
ever when  the  boy  seeks  to  be  admitted 
among  the  men. 

As  far  as  is  known,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
matrimonial  ceremonies  among  the  Nama- 
qua  Hottentots.  When  a  man  wishes  to 
marry  any  particular  woman,  he  goes  to  her 
parents  and  simply  demands  her.  If  the  de- 
mand is  acceded  to,  an  ox  is  killed  outside 
the  door  of  the  bride's  house,  and  she  then 
goes  home  to  her  now  husband.  Polygamy 
IS  permitted  among  this  people,  and,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  countries,  has  its  drawbacks 
as  well  as  its  advantages.  In  a  country 
where  the  whole  of  the  manual  labor  is  per- 
formed by  the  women,  such  a  state  is  neces- 
sary, each  woman  being  a  sort  of  domestic 
servant,  and  in  no  sense  the  equal  compan- 
ion of  the  man.  Its  drawbacks  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  word  "jealousy,"  that 
being  a  failing  to  which  the  Namaqua  wo- 
men are  very  subject,  and  which  generally 
finds  its  vent  in  blows.  If  a  man  becomes 
tired  of  his  wife,  he  needs  no  divorce  court, 
but  simply  cuts  the  conjugal  knot  by  sending 
the  woman  back  to  her  family.  She  has  no 
redress;  and,  however  much  she  and  her 
parents  may  object  to  the  proceeding,  they 
cannot  prohibit  it. 

In  peaceful  arts  they  have  some  skill, 
especially  in  training  oxen.  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult process,  and  is  managed  with  great 
care.  The  young  animal  is  first  induced  to 
step  into  the  noose  of  a  rope  which  is  laid 
on  the  ground,  and,  as  soon  as  it  has  done 
so,  a  number  of  men  seize  the  other  end  of 
the  rope,  and,  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  hold 
the  animal  tightly.  Sometimes  the  infuri- 
ated animal  charges  at  them,  and  in  that 
case  they  let  go  the  rope  and  scatter  in 
all  directions,  only  to  renew  their  hold 
when  the  fury  of  the  animal  is  exhausted. 
Another  rope  is  then  thrown  over  his 
horns,  and  by  sharply  pulling  this  and  his 
tail,  and  at  the  same  time  jerking  his  leg  off 
the  ground,  the  trainers  force  the  auiniai  to 
fall.    His  head  is  then  held  on  the  ground, 


and  &  sharp  stick  thrust  through  his  nos- 
trils, a  tough  leathern  thong  being  then 
attached  to  each  end  of  the  stick,  and  acting 

as  a  bridle.  j  «  i,^    ^i. 

The  more  an  ox  struggles  and  fights,  the 
more  docile  he  becomes  afterward,  and  the 
more  is  he  valued,  while  an  ox  which  is 
sulky,  especially  if  he  lies  down  and  declines 
to  rise,  is  novor  of  much  use.    Loads,  care- 


fully graduated,  are  then  fastened  on  his 
back,  beginning  with  a  simple  skin  or 
empty  bag,  and  ending  with  the  full  bur- 
den which  an  ox  is  supposed  to  carry..  The 
hide  rope  with  which  the  burden  is  lashed 
on  the  back  of  the  ox  is  often  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  consequently 
passes  round  and  round  the  body  of  the 
animal.  . 

The  chief  difficulty  is,  to  train  an  ox  that 
will  act  as  leader.  The  ox  is  naturally  a 
gregarious  animal,  and  when  he  is  associ- 
ated with  his  fellows,  he  never  likes  to  walk 
for  any  distance  unless  there  is  a  leader 
whom  he  can  follow.  In  a  state  of  nature 
the  leader  would  be  the  strongest  bull,  but 
in  captivity  he  finds  that  all  are  very 
much  alike  in  point  of  strength,  while  their 
combative  powers  have  been  too  much 
repressed  to  allow  any  one  animal  to  flgbt 
his  way  to  the  leadership.  Very  few  oxen 
have  the  qualities  which  enable  them  to  be 
trained  as  leaders,  but  the  Namaquas,  who 
have  excellent  eyes  for  the  chief  points  of 
an  ox,  always  select  for  this  purpose  the 
animals  of  lightest  build  and  most  sprightly 
look,  so  that  they  may  kee%  their  followers 
at  a  brisk  pace  when  on  the  march.  Their 
activity  would  naturally  induce  them  to 
keep  ahead  of  their  companions,  so  that  the 
Namaquas  merely  assist  nature  when  they 
select  such  animals  to  serve  as  leaders. 

The  dreadful  practice  of  abandoning  tlic 
a<^ed  prevails  in  Namaqua-land.  A  sliglit 
fence  is  built  round  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  so  cruel  a  custom,  who  is  then  aban- 
doned, having  been  furnished  with  a  little 
food,  fire,  and  water,  which  are  destined  to 
play  the  part  of  the  bread  and  water  placed 
in  the  tomb  of  an  offending  vestal.  Trav- 
ellers through  this  country  sometimes  come 
upon  the  remains  of  a  small  fence,  within 
which  are  a  heap  of  ashes,  the  remains  of  a 
water  vessel,  and  a  heap  of  whitened  bones, 
and  they  know  that  these  are  the  memorials 
of  an  old  Namaqua  who  has  been  left  to 
perish  with  hunger  and  thirst.  Such  per- 
sons must  be  very  old  when  they  succumb 
to  such  a  death,  for  some  have  been  known 
to  live  to  the  a^e  of  ninety,  and  now  and 
then  a  centenarian  is  found. 

It  is  hardly  credible,  though  true,  that  the 
Namaquas  are  so  used  to  .''sis  parricidal 
custom  that  they  look  at  it  with  indifference. 
They  expect  no  other  fate  if  they  themselves 
should  happen  to  live  until  they  are  so  dd 
as  to  be  an  incumbrance  to  their  people, ""!. 
the  strangest  thing  is  the  acquiescence  witn 
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winch  those  who  ate  thus  abandoned  resi-^n 
themselves  to  their  fate.  Mr.  Mofnitt  men" 
tions  an  instance  where  an  old  woman 
whom  he  found  in  a  most  pitiable  statTof 
suffering,  refused  to  be  taken  away  by  him 
and  fed     It  was  the  custom  of  tlie  tribe,  she 

S'wfnt  r^dif  twf/e."^^^^^  '^^^'  -'^  ^'' 

wS'S'Teadv  b?e,r  Slre'dt:d?^e"Sr"'^^  'f'^  "^^  -i^^--  - 
(Jicre  is  no  need  to  describe  them  seSate  v  m  nhnh  I  o  ^^fP^'^^V  i° .  common.'  This  is 
As  to  work,  the  men  do  little  or  notK^pr^:  J  ,^&  h."rf  nn'«  ^'""f"'-^  ^"*  '^'^  ^''''™«''- 
erring  to  lounge  about  in  the  sun  for  days  Wun,n«an,  fin  ?  '  m"?'?^  '"  extending  it  to 
together,  and  will  sit  half  dead  with  hunger  munlfv  of  ^l"?'"]"  "'''* '"  '"^'»  ^'-^'^^^  '^  ^om- 
and  thu-st,  rather  than  take  the  trouWe^to  sJecKif    '^     '*'"'"'  rather  a  lucrative 
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go  and  look  for  food  and  water.  They  have 
ZuiZ^^  ""^  comparing  a  man  who  Vorks 
with  the  worms  of  the  ground,  and  that 

son  why  a  man  should  not  work 

One  very  curious  custom  prevails  amon^ 
the  Namaquas.  Those  who  visit  them  am 
expected  to  adopt  a  father  and  motherland 

tlJ'tr^y'''''^''  '^"^'^"«"«  ^'-^  supposed  to 
have  their  nronertv    n   /.nm.^r>.,'^m.!"  ^ 
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We  now  leave  the  Hottentot  race,  and  take 
a  passing  glance  at  the  appearance  of  a  few 
other  tribes.  Chief  among  these  is  tlie  very 
large  tribe  called  by  the  name  of  Bechuana, 
which  includes  a  considerable  number  of 
8ub-tribes.  Just  as  the  Hottentot  names 
are  recognized  by  the  athx  Qua,  so  are  the 
Bechuanas  by  the  prolix  Ba.  Thus,  the 
Bakwains,  Barolon^s,  Batlapis,  and  Bahu- 
rotsi,  all  belong  to  the  great  Bechuana  tribe. 
It  is  rather  curious  that  in  this  language 
prefixes  are  used  where  suffixes,  or  even 
separate  words,  might  be  expected.  Thus, 
a  man  will  speak  of  himself  as  Mochuana, 
i.  e.  a  'Jhuana  man;  the  tribe  is  called  Be- 
chuana, i.  e.  the  Chuana  men,  and  they 
speak  Sichuana,  i.  e.  the  Chuana  language. 
Nearly  every  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel, 
which  gives  the  language  a  softness  of  pro- 
nunciation hardly  to  be  expected  in  such  a 
country.  The  love  of  eupnony  among  the 
Bechuana  tribes  causes  them  to  be  very 
indifferent  about  substituting  one  letter  for 
anotlier,  provided  that  by  so  doing  a  greater 
softness  of  pronunciation  oan  be  obtained. 

In  appearance  they  are  a  fine  race  of  men, 
in  some  respects  similar  to  the  Kaffirs,  with 
whom  they  have  many  customs  in  common. 
Their  dress  is  not  very  remarkable,  except 
that  they  are  perhaps  the  best  dressers  of 
skins  that  are  to  be  found  in  Africa,  the 
pliancy  of  the  skin  and  the  neatness  of  the 
sewing  being  unrivalled.  They  are  good 
workers  in  metal,  and  supply  many  of  the 
surrounding  tribes  both  with  ornaments  and 
weapons. 


Perhaps  the  Bechuana  knife  is  the  most 
common  of  all  the  implements  made  by  this 
ingenious  tribe.  The  general  form  of  this 
knife  may  be  seen  from  the  two  figures 
in  the  engraving  No.  2,  opposite,  one  of 
which  was  taken  from  a  specimen  in  my 
own  collection.  It  is  ten  inches  in  length 
inclusive  of  the  handle,  and  the  blade,  which 
is  double-edged,  is  nearly  flat,  being  a  little 
thicker  along  the  middle  than  at  the  edges. 
In  fact,  it  is  simply  a  spear-head  inserted 
into  a  handle.  The  sheath  is  made  of  two 
pieces  of  wood,  hollowed  just  sufficiently  to 
receive  the  blade  tightly,  and  then  lashed 
firmly  together  with  sinews.  On  one  side 
of  the  sheath  a  kind  of  loop  is  carved  out  of 
the  solid  wood,  through  which  the  wearer 
can  pass  the  string  by  which  he  hangs  it  to 
his  neck. 

The  ordinary  forms  are  simply  a  handle, 
sheath,  and  blade,  all  without  any  ornament, 
but  the  ingenious  smith  often  adds  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  decoration.  One  favorite 
mode  of  doing  so  is  to  make  the  handle  of 
ivory,  and  carve  it  into  the  form  of  some 
animal.  My  own  specimen  represents  a 
hytena,  and,  "in  spite  of  the  rudeness  of  the 
sculpture,  no  naturalist  could  possibly  mis- 
take the  animal  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  handle  is  often  cut  into  the  form  ot  the 
hippoiiotamus  or  the  giraffCj  and  in  all  cases 
the  character  of  the  animal  is  hit  oft'  exactly 
by  the  native  carver.  Along  the  sheath  is 
generally  a  pattern  of  some  nature,  and 
in  many  instances  it  is  really  of  an  artis- 
[tic  ciiaracter,  worthy  to  be  transferred  to 
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(1.)    KNIKK  AND  ASSAGAI   HEADS. 

(See  page  283.) 


(■-'.) 


IIECHIANA   1 

(See  page  280.; 


(••I.)   APRON. 
(Sec  pnge  ?sa.) 


(4.)    OKNA.MEXTS    MAD£ 
OF  MONKEYS'  TEETH, 
(See  page  28*.) 
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European  wenpons.  A  thong  of  leather 
passes  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheath, 
and  18  attached  by  the  same  sinews  whicli 
bind  the  two  halves  of  the  sheath  together. 
All  the  Hottentot  and  Bosjesman  tribes  use 
this  peculiar  knife,  as  do  sundry  other  inhab- 
itants of  Southern  Africa.  They  always  sus- 
pend It  to  their  necks  and  use  it  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  the  chief  of  which  is  cutting  un 
meat  when  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
procure  any.  ° 

The  carved  work  of  the  knife,  sh-ath, 
and  handle  18  however,  not  done  with  this 
kind  of  knife,  but  with  one  which  has  a  very 
short  blade  and  a  tolerably  long  handle.  One 
01  these  knives  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
No.  1  on  page  281,  and  in  this  instance  the 

hoin  With  this  simple  instrument  are 
cut  the  various  patterns  with  which  the 
Bechuanas  are  so  fond  of  decorating  their 
bowls,  spoons,  and  other  articles  o?  daily 
use,  and  with  it  are  carved  the  giraffes 
hyanas,  and  other  animals,  whch  serve  as 
hilts  for  their  dagger-knives,  and  handles 
to  their  spoons. 

Sometimes  the'  bowls  of  the  spoons  are 
covered  on  the  outside  with  carvecl  patterns 
of  a  singularly  artistic  character,  some  of 
them  recal  in^to  the  spectator  the  orna- 
ments on  old  Etruscan  vases.  They  have  a 
wav  of  bringing  out  the  pattern  by  charriu" 
either  the  plain  surface  or  the  incised  pat" 
tern  so  that  in  the  one  case  the  oattern  is 
white  on  a  black  ground,  and  sometimes 
vice  versa  The  pattern  is  generally  a  modi- 
fication of  the  zigzag,  but  there  are  many 
lustanccs  where  curved  lines  are  used  with- 
out a  single  angle  in  them,  and  when  the 
curves  are  traced  with  equal  truth  and  free- ' 

One  of  the  best  specimens  of  Bechuana 
art  is  a  kind  of  assagai  which  they  for^-e 
and  which  IS  equally  to  be  praised  for  Its 
^rfnu""^^"'^  execrated  for  Its  abominable 
cruelty.  Two  forms  of  this  dreadful  wean- 
on  are  given  in  figs.  1  and  2  in  the  same 
engraving.  The  upper  figure  shows  the  ou- 
tre head  of  the  assagai  and  parts  of  the 
shaft,  while  the  other  ..Tre  representations  of 

oZ  of  ih"^  ""  ^^'»^''  ''^^^-  0»  examining 
one  ot  these  weapons  carefully,  it  is  seen 
that  the  neck  of  the  assagai  has  first  been 
for-ed  square,  and  then  that  the  double 
biu^s  have  been  made  by  cutting  diaCnally 

Sai  lo'irTh-""-^  '"'•"^"^  "P  th«  barbs  tffi 
obtained.  This  is  very  clear  with  the  upper 
assag-a.  and  is  still  better  seen  in  the  en- 
larged figure  of  the  same  weapon.  But  the 
?amnnn7'"f"^''^  ingeniousr  and  exhib  s 
hL,u  I  "'  ""^  metallurgic  skill  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  amoug  savage  nations. 

totnnT  "^''"^^'^  H^-''^.  "  <^"rious  resemblance 

AfnV.  f !?'"'?  ^;^"''''  '"''■•'  ™''»'^«  'n  Central 
Airica,    Indeed,  the  resemblance  is  so  great 

«iat  an  arrow  if  enlarged  would  serve  ad- 
mirably as  aa  asaagai.    This  resemblance  —  I 


unknown  to  Mr.   Burchell  — confirms  his 
Idea  that  the  art  of  making  these  weapons 
UJu  ^'■^'"  '^^"^'^  northern  tribes. 

^v^uTl^f''*'^'  ^^^^'^  terrible  weapons 
are  put  is  of  course,  to  produce  certain 
death,  as  It  is  impossible  that  the  assagai 
can  be  cither  drawn  out  of  the  wound,  or 
removec  by  being  pushed  through  it,  as 
done  with  other  barbed  weapons.  As  how- 
ever, the  temporary  loss  of*^  the  weapon  is 
necessarily  involved  in  such  a  case,  tL  na- 
tives  do  not  use  it  except  on  special  occa- 
sions. The  native  name  for  it  Is  "kdveh  " 
and  it  is  popularly  called  the  "assagai  of 
torture."  It  is  generally  used  by  Seing 
thrust  down  the  throat  of  the  victim - 
generally  a  captured  chief— who  is  then 
left  to  perish  miserably. 

The  bellows  used  by  the  Bechuana  black- 
smith  are  singularly  ingenious.    In  all  the 
skin  bellows  used  by  the  natives  of  Southern 
Africa  there  is  one  radical  defect,  namely, 
the  want  of  a  valve.    In  consequence  of 
this  want  the  bellows  cannot  be  worked 
quickly,  as  they  would  draw  the  fire,  or  at 
all  events,  suck  the  heated  air  into  their 
interior,  and  so  destroy  the  skin  of  which 
they  arc  made.    The  IBechuana,  however 
contrives    to   avoid    this    difliculty.      The 
usual  mode  of  making  a  bellows  is  to  skin 
a  goat,  then  sew  up  the  skin,  so  as  to  make 
a  bag,  insert  a  pipe  — usually  a  horn  one 
—  into  one  of  the  legs,  and  then  use  it  by 
alternately  inflating  and  compressing  the 

fiellows  of- this  kind  can  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  No.  2  on  page  97. 
I     The  Bechuana  smith,  however,  docs  not 
use  a  closed  bag,  but  cuts  it  completely 
open  on  one  side,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
1     Al  fastens  a  straight  stick.    It  is  evi- 
dent that  by  separating  these  sticks  he  can 
admit  the  air  into  the  bag  without  drawin" 
the  fire  into  the   tube,  and   that  when  he 
wants  to  eject  the  air,  he  has  only  to  press 
dan;'f"^'r^*'°'*^'^^;-    '^^''  ingenious  sllcL 
tT/h/7,P  ^^lv% allows  the  smith  to 
woik  the  bellows  as  fast  as  his  hands  can 
move  them,  and,  in  consequence,  he  can 
produce  a  much  fiercer  heat  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  plan. 

On  the  281st  pa^e  the  reader  may  find  an 
engraving    that   iTlustrates    the  skill  with 
Which  they  can  work  in  metals.    It  is  a 
woman  s  apron,  about  a  foot  square,  formed 
of  a  piece  of  leather  entirely  covered  with 
i>!fr  ,y'  V'^^'',''''  of  using  ordinary  glass 
beads  the  maker  has  prefeiTed  those  made 
of  metal.    The  greater  part  of  the  apron  is 
formed  of  iron  beads,  but  those  which  pro- 
duce the  pattern  are  made  of  brass   and 
when  worn  the  owner  took  a  pride  in  keep- 
ing the  brass  beads  polished  as  brilliantly 
as  possible.    In  shape  and  general  princi- 
ple of  structure,  this  apron  bears  a  close 
resemb Lance   to  th.at  wt,ioh    is    shovvu    in 
Articles  of  costume,"  on  page  33,  fig.  2. 
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This  specimen  is  in  the  collection  of  Col. 
Lane  Fox. 

In  the  same  collection  is  an  ornament 
inj^eniously  made  from  the  spoilfe  of  slain 
monkeys.  A  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  con- 
taining the  incisive  and  canine  teeth,  has 
been  cut  olf,  cleaned,  and  dried.  A  whole 
row  of  those  Jaws  has  then  been  sewed  on 
a  strip  of  leather,  each  overlapping  its  pre- 
decessor, so  as  to  form  a  contmuous  band 
of  glittering  white  teeth. 

As  to  dress,  the  Bechuanas,  as  a  rule,  use 
more  covering  than  many  of  the  surround- 
ing tribes.  The  women  especially  wear 
Several  aprons.  The  first  is  made  of  thongs, 
like  tliose  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  over  that  is 
generally  one.  of  skin.  As  she  can  afford  it 
she  adds  others,  but  always  contrives  to 
have  the  outside  apron  decorated  with 
beads  or  other  adornments. 

This  scries  of  aprons,  however,  is  all  that 
a  Bechuana  woman  considers  necessary  in 
the  way  of  dress,  the  kaross  being  adopted 
merely  as  a  defence  against  the  weatner, 
and  not  from  any  idea  that  covering  to  the 
body  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  delicacy. 
In  figure  they  are  not  so  i^ncpossessing  as 
many  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  being  usu- 
ally short,  stout,  and  clumsy,  which  latter 
defect  is  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  by 
the  quantities  of  beads  which  they  hang  in 
heavy  coils  round  their  waists  and  necks, 
and  the  multitude  of  metal  rings  with 
which  they  load  their  arms  and  ankles. 
They  even  load  their  hair  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, drawing  it  out  into  a  series  of  little 
twists,  and  dressing  them  so  copiously  with 
grease  and  sibilo,  tliat  at  a  few  yards  they 
look  as  if  their  heads  were  covered  with  a 
cap  comnosed  of  metallic  tags,  and  at  a 
greater  clistance  as  if  they  were  wearing 
bands  of  polished  steel  on  their  heads. 

They  consider  a  plentiful  smearing  of 
grease  and  red  ochre  to  be  the  very  acme 
of  a  fashionable  toilet,  and  think  that  wash- 
ing the  body  is  a  disgusting  custom.  Wo- 
men are  the  smokers  of  the  tribe,  the  men 
preferring  snufi;  and  rather  despising  the 
pipe  as  a  woman's  imnlement. 

The  Bechuanas  can  hardly  be  selected  as 
examples  of  good  moral  character.  No 
one  who  knows  them  can  believe  a  word 
that  they  say,  pnd  they  will  steal  every- 
thing that  they  can  carry.  They  are  singu- 
larly accomplished  thieves,  and  the  habit  of 
stealing  is  so  ingrained  in  their  nature,  that 
if  a  man  is  detected  in  the  very  act  he  feels 
not  the  least  shame,  but  rather  takes  blame 
to  himself  for  being  so  inexpert  as  to  be 
found  out.  Small  articles  they  steal  in  the 
most  ingenious  manner.  Should  it  be 
hanging  up,  they  contrive  to  handle  it  care- 
lessly and  let  it  fall  on  the  ground,  and  then 
they  begin  active  operations.  Standing 
near  the  coveted  article,  and  trying  to  look 
as  if  they  were  not  aware  of  its  existence, 
they  quietly  scrape  a  hole  in  the  sand  with 


one  of  their  feet,  pMsh  the  object  of  their 
desire  into  the  hole,  cover  it  up  again  with 
sand,  and  smooth  the  surface  so  as  to  leave 
no  trace  that  the  ground  has  been  dis- 
turbed. 

They  steal  each  other's  goods,  whenever 
they  can  find  an  opportunity,  but  they  are 
only  too   glad  to  find  an  opportimity  of 
exercising  their  art  on  a  white  man,  whose 
property  is  sure  to  be  worth  stealing.     A 
traveller  in  their  country  has  therefore  a 
hard  life,  for  he  knows  that  there  is  not  a 
single  article  in  his  possession  which  will 
not  vanish  if  he  leaves  it  unguarded  for  a 
few  minutes.    Indeed,  as  Mr.  Baines  well 
observes,  there  is  not  an  honest  nerve  or 
fibre  in  a  Bechuana's  body;  from  the  root 
of  his  tongue  to  the  tips  of  his  toes,  every 
muscle  is  thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of 
thieving.    If  they  merely  sit  near  an  article 
of  mocVcrato  size,  wlien  they  move  oft"  it 
moves  with  them,  in  a  manner  that    no 
Avearer  of   trousers  can  conceive.      Even 
Mr.  Mofiatt,  who  had  a  singular  capacity  for 
discovering  good  qualities  which  had  lain 
latent  and  unsuspected,  writes  in  very  for- 
cible terms  respecting  the  utter  dishonesty 
of  the  Bechuanas:  — 

"Some  nights,  or  rather  mornings,  we 
had  to  record  thefts  committed  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  in  our  houses, 
our  smith-shop,  our  garden,  and  among  our 
cattle  in  the  field.  These  they  have  more 
than  once  driven  into  a  bo"  or  mire,  at  a 
late  hour  informing  us  of  the  accident,  as 
they  tenned  it;  and,  as  it  was  then  too  dark 
to  render  assistance,  one  or  more  would  fall 
a  prey  to  the  hyiienas  or  hungry  natives. 
One  night  they  entered  our  cattle-fold, 
killed  one  of  our  best  draught  oxen,  and 
carried  the  whole  away,  except  one  shoul- 
der. AVe  were  compelled  to  use  much 
meat,  from  the  great  scarcity  of  grain  and 
vegetables;  our  sheep  we  had  to  purchase 
at  a  distance,  and  very  thankful  might  we 
be  if  out  of  twenty  we  secured  the  largest 
half  for  ourselves.  They  would  break  their 
legs,  cut  off  their  tails,  and  more  frequently 
carry  off  the  whole  carcass. 

"Tools,  such  as  saws,  axes,  and  adzes, 
were  losses  severely  felt,  as  we  could  not  at 
that  time  replace  them,  when  there  was 
no  intercourse  whatever  with  the  colony. 
Some  of  our  tools  and  utensils  which  they 
stole,  on  finding  the  metal  not  wliat  they 
expected,  they  would  bring  back  beaten 
into  all  shapes,  and  offer  them  in  exchange 
for  some  other  article  of  value.  Knives 
were  always  eagerly  coveted;  our  metal 
spoons  they  meltecl;  and  when  we  were 
supplied  with  plated  iron  ones,  which  they 
found  not  so  pliable,  they  supposed  them 
bewitched.  Very  often,  when  employed 
working  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  ii 
there  was  no  one  in  whom  he  could  conflae, 
the  missionary  would  be  compelled  to  carr^ 
them  all  to  the  place  where  he  went  to  suca. 
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a  draught  of  xvntor,  well  knowina  that  if 

fcEo's,;.""" """"'  •»""  -""'•««" 

"Tlio   following   ludicrous  circumHtance 
0.  CO   happened    and  wa«    related    to    the 
wnter  by  a  native  in  graphic  Btylo.    Two 
ni.  a  had  succeeded  in  Htealing  an  iron  po 
Ihmns  just  taken  it  from  tRe  firru  wn^ 
nv  lior  warm  for  handiag  ccnvenien  Iv  ov^ 
a  fence,  and  bv  doing  sS  it  feU  on  a  stone 
and  was  cracfeed.    'It  is  iron,'  said  the?' 
and  off  they  wont  with  their  booty  resS 
ing  to  make  the  best  of  it :  that  is  Tf  it 
would  not  serve  for  cooking,  tluy    youl 
transform  it  into  knives  and  Ipears     Ser 
some  tune  had  elapsed,  and  the  hue  and  crv 
about  the  missing  not  I'md  nearly  died  awa7 
It  was  brought  fortli  to  a  native  smith  wh^o' 
md  laid  m  a  stoek  of  charcoal  for  th?'occa! 
sion.    The  pot  was  further  broken  to  make 
It  more  convenient  to  lay  hold  of  witirthc 
ou.'9,  which  arc  generally  made  of   the 
barK  of  a  tree.    The  native  Vulcan   unac- 
quainted with  cast  iron,  having  wth  his 
sma  1  bel  ovvs,  one  in  each'  hand,  produced  a 
goo<l  heat,  drew  a  piece  from  tiie  fire     To 
his  utter  amazement    it  flow  into  nieces 
at  the  first  stroke  o^  his    little  hammer 
Another   and  another  piece   was  broS 
under  the  action  of  the  fL,  and  Ihen  uSr 
tic  hammer,  with  no  better  success     Both 
the  thief  and  the  smith,  gazing  with  eves 
anc  mouth  dilated  on  the  i?agmenrs  of  f/on 
sea  tered  round  the  stone  anvil   declared 
their  belief  that  the  pot  was  bcwu'ched  an 
concluded  pot-stealing  to  bo  a  bad  specura: 

neml^thnr?'''''"'  Propensities  of  these 
people  there  was  no  end.  Thev  would 
peep  into  the  rude  hut  that  was  useTfor 
a  church,  in  orde/  to  see  who  was  preach- 
uig,  and  would  then  go  off  to  thlpreSS 
lioaso,  and  rob  it  at  their  ease.  Mifn  tl,o 
missionaries,  at  the  expense  of  grea  Tabor 
made  a  series  of  irrigating  canals  for  fh„' 
purpose  of  watering  ttieir  gardens '  the  wo 

SCl"  Tnd'da'fh**^  "''^"'^^  of  ICchln- 
neis,  and   divert   the  water.      Thev  even 

broke  dovyn  the  dam  which  led  thi  water 

Sftc  o??!?!"-^  something;  and  whe^'Tn 
smtc  of  all  their  drawbacks,  some  ve^eta- 
bias  had  been  grown,  the  crops  ^Tere  stoLn 
hem      S.?  ^"'^^'''^nt  wateh  was  kept  ove,: 
eSfhnI  l'^  accomplished  thieves   have 

Dot  n  whf.h^P."'^''  ^""-^^^^  "e^t  «»tof  the 
ot  m  which  It  was  being  boiled,  having  also 

lereci  meat.  One  traveller  found  that  all  >li^ 
followers  were  so  continually  robbed  bvthP 
Bechuanas,  that  at   last   he    ceased  Wm 

allow!?!  '"^^^.^^  ^  P»nish  any  man  who 
Thf-v  1"""  f  ^^"^^^  *°  ^«  stolen  Yrom  him 
aaTwotn"°V'r?°  'P^''^  their  own  ch  ™f 
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h^?/'  ^!cl»*onstcln,  who  certainly  had  a 
better  oninion  of  the  Uechuanas  tU  ihe? 
deserved,  was  onco  cheatcl  by  thorn  n  a 
very  ingenious  manner.    He  had  purchaLed 

hen  h^'^/'T  ^'^"^  «""^«-  tobacco  Tut 
when  he  left  the  place  he  found  that  the 
same  ring  had  been  sold  to  bin  throe  sue! 
cess.ve  times,  the  natives,  behind  him  hav- 
ins  picked  h  8  pocket  with  the  dexterity  of 

their  companions  to  be  again  offered  for 

Altogether,  the  character  of  the  Bechu- 
anas does  not  seem  to  be  an  agreeable  one 
and  even  the  missionaries  wlfo  iiave  gone 
among  them,  and  naturn.lly  aco  incUnll  t^ 
ook  on  the  best  side  of  their  wild  flocks 

TufJt?  "*"°  ^  «^y  '"  their  fa?o"  a 
lenty  to  say  against  thom.  They  seem  to 
bo  a.s  heartless  toward  the  infirm  and  aged  S 
the  Namaqua.s,  and  if  one  of  their  number  la 
11  or  wounded,  so  that  he  cannot  wait  upon 
himse  t,  he  is  carried  outside  the  camp,  and 
there  left  until  he  recovers  or  dit-s.  A  small 
andfrail  hut   s  built  for  him,  a  portion  of 

ng  a  flro  is  made,  and  fuel  placed  near  so 

the  «nn"^f^  ''^v.-'^^P*  "P-     On  one  occasion 
the  son  of  a  chief  was  wounded  by  a  buf- 

Sfen""!!  V'^r^''/u''"S  to  ancient  custom,  waa 
taken  out  of  the  camp.    The  fire  h.ipp'en&d 

amPr.arl'L''    «-'?K*'*'°'^1''^»^<^  "^  Hoi!  Came 
and  carried  off  the  wounded  man  in  tho 

cl^L  ^t  was  once  thought  that  this  cruel 
custom  arose  from  the  fear  of  infection,  but 

?ffl(ii''''-M''""?  °.°t  the  case,  as  persons 
afflicted  with  infectious  diseases  arc  not  dis- 

Wvlf'^f-  ""S  '"^  ^^""l  *^''^"  help  themselves, 
son  for  u"""  '"'''^  probably  be  tho  true  rea- 

They  have  but  little  regard  for  human 

ife  especially  for  that  of  a  woman,  S  J 

husband  may  kill  his  wife  if  he  likes,  with- 

I  out  any  particular  notice   being  taken  of 

It.    One  traveller  mentions  that  a  husband 

Sfn^rr^'^-'^'^A'"'  ^^"«  «ho"t  some  S 
ning  matter,  seized  his  assagai,  and  killed  her 

thJt  f '*•  .l^''  ^""^y  ''^'  'Iragged  out  by 
the  heels,  and  thrown  into  the  gush  to  be 

er.d'of  1  ^^  *i^1  ^r"^''^  ^"^  there  wi  an  ' 
end  of  the  whole  business.  The  tr.iveller 
being  horrified  by  such  an  action  hid  an' 
lauX^^'^f  ^'^'^'■'  "!"  ^hief,  and  was  onl? 
Sffnr  *"*  ^''''  *"l  Pf "''  thfi  chief  thinking 
that  for  anyone  to  be  shocked  at  so  ©rdi- 

s^in  "  occurrence  was  a  verv  good  iokej 
01,5  Lt^*''''"'^"^  haa  fiis  redeeming 
&  „•  ^^^y  ^'■?  "°t  quarrelsome,  anS 
Burchell  remarks  that,  during  all  the  time 
which  he  spent  among  them:  he  never  S  • 
fri^  "*"j?^°'y  quarrelling,  nor  any  public 
breach  of  decorum.  They  kre  persevering 
and  industrious  in  the  art^  of  peace,  and  as 
has  been  seen,  learn  to  work  in  iron  and  to 
carve  wood  with  a  skill  that  can  only  be 
attained  by  long  and  careful  practice.  Thev 
are  more  attached  to  the  soil  than  many  of 
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the  neighboring  tribes,  cultivating  it  care- 
fully, and  in  this  ait  far  8urpa«aing  the  Kaf- 
firs. Tluir  liouscs,  too,  are  of  elal)orate  con- 
struction, anil  built  witii  a  care  and  Bolldity 
wiiich  siiow  that  the  inhabitautH  are  not 
nomads,  but  residents  on  one  spot. 

The  f^overnment  of  the  Bechuanas  is  pri- 
marily monnrchicui,  but  not  entirely  despotic. 
Tlie  kiuf,'  hiW  his  own  way  in  most  matters, 
hut  his  chiefs  can  always  exercise  a  check 
upon  him  by  summoning  a  parliament,  or 
"Picho,"  as  it  is  called.    The  IMcho  aflbrds 
a  truly  wild  and  picturesque  spectacle.    The 
artist  has  illustrated  this  on  page  287.    The 
warriors,  in  their  full  pnoply  of  war,  seal 
thomsclvcs  in  a  circle,  in  the  midst  of  whicli 
is  the  chair  of  the  king.    The  various  speak- 
ers take  their  turns  at  addressing  the  as- 
sembly, and  speak  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom, not  even  sparing  the  king  himself,  but 
publicly  arraigning  him  for  any  shortcom- 
ings, real  or  fancied,  and  sometimes  gaining 
their  point.    As  to  the  king  himself,  he  gen- 
erally opens  the  parliament  with  a  few  sen- 
tences, and  then  remains  silent  until  all  the 
speeches  have  been    delivered.      He   then 
answers  those  that  have  been  made  against 
himself,  and  becomes  greatly  excited,  leap- 
ing about  the  ring,  brandishing  his  spear 
and  shield,  and   lashing    himself   into    an 
almost  frantic    state.      This    is    the   usual 
procedure  among   savages,  and  tlie    more 
excited  tliat  a  man  becomes,  the  better  he 
is  supposed  to  speak  afterward. 

An  extract  from  Mr.  Motfatt's  account  of 
a  Picho  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  pro- 
ceedings:—"Although  the  whole  exhibits 
a  very  grotesque  scene,  business  is  carried 
on  with  the  most  perfect  order.  There  is 
but  little  cheering,  and  still  less  hissing, 
while  every  speaker  fearlessly  states  his 
own  sentiments.  The  audience  is  seated 
on  the  ground  (as  represented  in  the  en- 
graving), ciich  man  having  before  him  his 
shield,  to  which  is  attached  a  number  of 
spears.  A  quiver  containing  poisoned  ar- 
rows is  hung  from  the  shoulder,  and  a  bat- 
tle-axb  is  lield  in  the  ri^ht  hand.  Many 
were  adorned  with  tiger-skins  and  tails,  and 
had  plumes  of  feathers  waving  on  their 
heads.  In  the  centre  a  sufficient  space  was 
left  for  the  privileged  —  those  who  had 
killed  an  enemy  in  battle  — to  dance  and 
8in»,  in  which  they  exhil)ited  the  most  vio- 
leuS  and  fantastic  gestures  conceivable, 
which  drew  forth  from  the  spectators  the 
most  clamorous  applause. 

"When  they  retire  to  their  seats,  the 
speaker  commences  by  commanding  silence. 
'Be  silent,  ye  Batlapis,  be  silent,  ye  Baro- 
longs,'  addressing  each  tribe  distinctly,  not 
excepting  the  white  p(  ople,if  any  happen  to 
he  present,  and  to  which  each  responds  with 
a  groan.  He  then  take?  from  his  shield  a 
spear,  and  points  it  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  enemv  is  advancing,  imprecating  a  curse 
Upon  thein,  and  thus  declaring  war  by  re- 


peatedly thrusting  his  spear  in  that  dlrec 
tion,  as  if  plunging  it  into  an  enemy.  Tliis 
receives  a  loud  wlustling  sound  of  apidause. 
He  next  directs  liia  spear  toward  the  lUinh- 
man  country,  south  and  southwest,  impre- 
cating also  a  curse  on  those  *  ox-eaters,'  as 
they  are  called. 

"  The  king,  on  this,  as  on  all  similar  occa- 
sions, introduced  the  business  of  I  lie  day  liv 
'Ye  sons  of   Molchabanque'  — viewing  all 
the  intluential  men  present  as  the  friends  or 
allies  of  his  kingdom,  which  rose  to  more 
than  its  former  eminence  under  tlu^  nign of 
that  monarch,  his  father  — 'the  J^Ianlateis 
are  a  strong  and  victorious  people;  they 
have  overwhelmed  many  nations,  and  they 
are  approaching  to  destroy  us.     Wo  have 
been  apprised  of  their  manners,  their  deeds, 
their  weapons,  and  their  intentions.    Wo 
cannot  stand  against  the  Mantalees;  we  must 
now  concert,  conclude,  and  be  determined  to 
stand.    The  case  is  a  great  one.  ...  I  now 
wait  to  hear  what  the  general  oinnion  is. 
Let  every  one  speak  his  mind,  and  then  I 
shall  speak  again.'    Mothibi  manauvred  his 
spear  as  at  the  commencement,  and  then 
pointing    it    toward  heaven,  the  audience 
shouteii;  'Pula'  (rain),  on  which    he   sat 
down  amidst  a  din  of  applause.    Between 
each  speaker  a  part  or  verse  of  a  war-soii" 
is  sung,  the  same  antics  are  then  performed, 
and  again  universal  silence  is  commanded. . . . 
"  When  several  speakers  had  delivered 
their  sentiments,  chiefly  exhorting  to  una- 
nimity and  courage,  Mothibi  resumed  his 
central  position,  and,  alter  the  usual  gesticu- 
lations, commanded    silence.    Having   no- 
ticed some  remarks  of  the  preceding  speak- 
ers, he  added-  'It  is  evident  that  llie  best 
plan  is  to  proceed  against  the  enemy,  tliat 
they  come  no  nearer.    Let  not  our  towns 
be  the  seat  of  war;  let  not  our  houses  be 
the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  destruction. 
No!  let  the  blood  of  the  enemy  be  spilt 
at  a  distance  from  our  wives  and  children.' 
Turning  to  the  aged  chief,  he  said:  'I  hear 
you,  my  ftither;  I  understand  you,  my  father: 
your  words  are  true,  they  are  good  for  the 


ear;  it  is  good  that  we  be  instructed  bv  the 
Makooas;  I  wish  those  evil  who  will  not 
obey;  I  wish  that  they  may  be  broken  in 
pieces.'  .         ,  _, 

"Then  addressing  the  warriors,  'There 
are  many  of  you  who  do  not  deserve  to  eat 
out  of  abowl,  but  only  out  of  a  broken  pot; 
think  on  what  has  been  said,  and  obey  with- 
out murmuring.  I  command  you,  ye  chiefs 
of  the  Batlapis,  Batlares,  Bamains,  Jiaro- 
longs,  and  Bakotus,  that  you  acquaint  all 
your  tribes  of  the  proceedings  ol  this  day; 
let  none  be  ignorant;  I  say  again,  ye  war- 
riors, prepare  for  the  battle;  let  your  shields 
be  strong,  your  quivers  full  of  arrows,  and 
your  battle-axes  as  sharp  as  hunger. . . .  1  e 
silent,  ye  kidney-eaters '  (addressing  the  oW 
men), '  ye  are  of  no  farther  use  but  to  hang 
about  for  kidneys  when  an  ox  is  slaughtered. 
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If  your  oxon    nro  tnkon,  whoro  will  voi. 
{(..t  anv  more?'    Tu.Min«  t„  tlu,  w.  m. 
ho  Hiihl,  'Prov,,i.t   not    t1i„   wiurior   from 

uiitionM.    No,  ron.M„  tl.o  warrior  to  irlorv  a    I 
l.«  will  rot,,,,,  with  l,o„o,-al,|„  HcMw" 
m;»rkso    valor  will  cov,,.  |,u  tliiifhs    an 

S  o;i^:^:^"i/".'""--'':i»-^'  At 


tlu.  co,,..lusio,v  Of  tIliM  H,,«,..|,  ,1  o  air  was 
rent  w,ll,  ncdan.ation.s,  tl...  whole  JhM- 
•"•nismnally  oi„i„j^i„  tho.lai.co;  th  ,  wo  S 
tv.qumMy  (akin-  tho  weapons  fn.'.n  (luZ  l" 
01   th.,  ,„.„,  an.l  l.ian.liKhing  thon  1^^ 

nioHt  v.olont  man,,,,,.,  poopTo  of  al    aios 

S    r  n'""f  ':-^t'-'^v.«!u.t'ana  Iran  c  gS 
tuics  tor  nearly  two  lioiirH." 
I"  ''xplnnation  of  the  Htrangn  word  "kid- 

i)tli  8exo.M.     lonng  people  will  not   taste 

i  th'tVr'  "'"""."'  ''•'""  tho.snperstiim 
1  ItM  tl,a  hey  can  have  no  ehildrcn  if  thev 
do.  HO.  The  w(.r,l  of  applause,  "  pula  "or 
nun,  IS  use,  metaphorieally  to  sig  v  that 
tho  words  of  the  spe„k,.r  aro  to  tho  learSs 
like  ram  on  a  thirsty  soil.  "earers 

III  the  lust  few  lines  of  tho  king's  snooch 
mentu.n  is  ma.h,  of  the  "  honor^ble'^™ 
upon  (he  thighs.-     He  is  hero  all  ,li,'    to 

;^l'«i^"^„^!"*'"=T-'   Lave,  killed  an 
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flro.    Each  man  then  lays  tho  trophy  on 

ii^,f  7'"?  "'"''v.".".  ^''en  it  i«  thorougldy 
ronflted,  oats  it.  Thi.,  c„„,om  nri^os  frmn\ 
"ot.o,,  that  tho  eourage  of  the  Hlai.t  war   or 

ciiHh  m  h  V  '•«  ,"«'''"anfts  do  not  like  tliis 
custom,  but,  on  tho  contrary,  view  it  with 
nearly  as  mueh  ahhorn-nco^ns  I'^.r  0^", 
can  <lo  only  yielding  to  it  IVom  a  de«  re  not 

mUi^  """"  "'"  ""^'''^"'  ^"^'^-^  «^  their 

monv'"f^  .7''"  ?»f  'maK'nt-fl  that  this  cero- 
mony  incites    tho   warr Drs,  both  old  and 

fn  "Sr^hif  !;«'''^'' •''T^'^'^- '" '""^^^^ 

in  oi  lor  that  tl,oy  may  have  tho  riirht  of 
entering  the  sacred  fence,  and  be  iVul  liclv 
invested  with  tho  honorable  near  of  S 
On  one  such  occasion,  a  man  who  was  well' 

I  Emi!"  '^'"* '"«  ^^""'■"R''  ''<>»1<1  not  Huccced  i 
I  kilhnganyof  the  enemy,  because  theirnum- 
bors  were  so  comparatively  small  that  all 

AMw'h? ,''"'"''  "7'"''' ''"  ^•"'•'•l  reach  then 
At  night  ho  was  almost  besido  himself  with 
anger  and  mortifioatlim,  and  i>ositivelv  went 
with  rage  at  being  excluded  fW.m  the  sacrTd 


"1    •^..v.ou    )tiiii    nave    Klllcrl    mi 

mnrth.'' h"^\'-  ^^  ">"|t'  "»•'.  'vfter  ex. 
itnig  th,  trophies  ortheir  i)rowoss    each 

sC 'ass JfaiCf  ^"'l"""  ^t^'^  who'l^ak's'a 
smup  assa.Mi  and  makes  a  long  cut  from  the 
up  to  he  kuee.  One  of  those  cuts  i^  "ado 
for  each  enemy  that  has  been  slain,  and  To  e 
d.  ting.nshed  warriors  have  their  Ics  Z"- 

tSr&d'  ''''''  ''■''^  ^^'  the  w-ound  Is 
olerably  deep  one,  and  as  ashes  aro  dIcii- 
ully  n,r,i,ed  into  it,  tho  scar  roniains  for 
e  and  is  more  consnlcuous  than  it'wouk 

mo  to, h.r'L  ■'■'"'  h"}-  '^  ^^'»t«  track 
upo  tlio  (lark  skm.  In  spite  of  tho  severitv 
of  the  wound,  all  the  successful  vvarr  o rs 
join  in  a  dnnco,  which  is  kept  up  a  n[X 
ami  on  y  terminates  at  sunrLe.  ^ifo  Si,' 
allowed  to  make  tho  cut  for  himself  ami 

lectea  hy  the  jealous  eves  of  his  comnnn 

dicehistVonhv    ^^''^•''•'°':,'«.  obliged   to  pro- 

Csk  n  afhST*"'  '!";.'"  •"'^'^'^  «f  flesh  with 
uie  8km  attached,  cut  from  the  body  of  his 

thoo'nrer"of  M,f  ^''''^.^^  investiture  with 
e  is  mU   o    i^''-'''  ^•'i''?''  place,  a  large 

tl le  pricsT  m  '■''  "",  ""'^  '"'''y  P«««  •'^cept 
f  ,  M,  A  .  • ,  those  who  can  show  a  tronhv 
Oi  the  outside  of  the  fence  are  con^reS 
tuZZT^  ''^"  *^°  "^«»  who  r,ave  iot 
el  es"'SnP  ^"''""'1/*'  distinguish  them- 
X-  ^Vne  hv  one  the  warriors  advance 
nrn,!' J  P"''^t,  show  the  trophy,  have  it  an- 
incir  piitcc  round  the 

16 


CO  ,a,  at  nui  speed  to  his  house,  killed 
no  of  his  own  servants,  and  returned  ., 
the  spot,  bringing  with  him  the  requisite 
assport  of  admittance.  In  this  act  ffiwaS 
I  el.l  to  be  perfectly  justified,  because  tl?^ 
Hu  nr  '■"'  '''"•''  ".''"l>«ive  taken  in  war,  and 
therefore,  according  to  Uechuanan  ideas,  Ida 
ifo  belonged  to  his  master,  and  couk    be 

IWmH''''T'\*^''.'*  ""«''t  bo'more  useful  to 
liim  than  tho  living  slave. 

In  war  the  Hcchuanas  are  but  cruel  ene- 
mies, killing  the  wounded  without  mercv 
and  even  butchcTing  the  inoffensi  ^  women 
and  children.  The  desire  to  possess  tho 
coveted  trophy  of  success  is  p  obably  to 
cause  of  their  ruthJessnoss.  *In  some  di! 
visions  of  tho  Bechuana  tribes,  such  as  the 
Bachapins,  the  successful  wari-iors  do  not 
eat  the  trophy,  but  dry  it  and  hang  it  round 

I  ver  T^''  '?*  "-  "''*'''"'^  «  Portion  of  the 
liver  of  the  slam  man.    In  all  cases   how 

has^'to'be'Taton"'  ^'^""  '''''  «^  '""^  ^--^ 
The  weapons  used  in  war  are  not  at  all 

firs  TbelS'^  '  '"'■^  '."?P.'°y''^*  ^y  t''«  Kaf- 
tnan  that  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  on  each  side  a 

Tho';pnH"'"'"  ^'''''  «*■  '^"ther  is  cut  out 
SlH  n^*'''  '"'^y  remcuher  that  in  the  Kafflr 
paA  2Wb^r^^-  ^'  T\'.^7  ^^^  ilhistration" 
ffi  I'n  Z°  V  ,'^''''''*  ^'ePression  on  each' 
*).!=■  1  •    ^«<=huanan  shield,  however 

t'»8  depression  is   scooped  out  so  deenrv 
nlhaoV'^'^i'^  almost'liko  an  hour-glS 
been  t  Va  ?'"'''"'''''  ^'^'eh  has  already 
been  described,  is  not  intended  to  be  used 

hnn^^™"'u''2  ^'J*  "«  «»  ^^eapon  forhand-to- 

ScVrtst  ^'t'*^'  the.  Amount  of  iSbor 
wnicn  l8  bestowed  upon  it  ^^n-i, —  H  -^-^ 
valuable  to  be  flung  at  an  enemy;  wh"o  might 
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avoid  the  blow,  and  then  seize  the  spear  and 

Thii  Bechuanas  have  one  weapon  which 
is  very  effective  at  close  quarters.  This  is 
the  battle-axe.  Various  as  are  the  shapes  of 
the  heads,  they  are  all  made  on  one  principle, 
and,  "n  fact,  an  axe  is  nothing  more  than  an 
enlarged  spear-head  fixed  transversely  on 
the  handle.  The  ordinary  battle-axes  nave 
their  heads  fastened  to  wooden  handles,  but 
the  best  examples  have  the  handles  made  of 
rhinoceros  horn. 

A  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  these  bat- 
tle-axes is  now  before  me.  It  is  simply 
a  knob-kerrio  made  of  rhinoceros   horn, 


through  the  knob  of  which  the  shank  of  the 
head  has  been  passed.  The  object  of  this  con- 
struction is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
increased  thickness  of  the  handle  prevents, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  liability  to  split  when 
a  severe  blow  is  struck;  and,  secondly,  the 
increased  weight  adds  foice  to  the  stroke. 
In  some  of  these  axes  the  knob  at  the  end  of 
the  handle  seems  disproportionately  large. 
The  axe  is  carried,  together  with  the  shield, 
in  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  is  at  liberty 
to  hold  the  assagai.  But,  if  the  warrior  is 
driven  to  close  quarters,  or  if  his  spear 
should  be  broken,  he  snatches  the  axe  from 
the  shield,  and  is  thon  armed  anew. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BECHUANAS  -  Concluded. 

BELIOION   AND   SUPKRSTrriOV _  »   w..-„~ 

XHKM.orO    -K!"^;.«il^'i:,rScKS^.T.T'"^'''^^-^-«    -    «-    — 
LEOE-FOOD  or  THE  BECHUANA8-THE  mLK  BAG       Mn«P  '  OBDEAL-A  8IKOULAR  PB.V,- 

I.ICHAKA-THE  BECHUANAN  DANCE -BEMrHKAB.E~CAPWor°    ''*''«™«-™«  ««HD  PXPE,   OR 
STITUTE     FOB    A    HANDKERCHIEF-ab™™M  '''' ^"^  ^^BFOBMEBS  -  THE  ^UB- 

CHARACTEB-CONSTBUCTrON    OF  THE    HOUSeT- ToN^K J^^     ''^^="^^^«-    ^^^    '^«    KI,AB0RATB 
VISIT  TO  A  BECHUANA  CHIKF  -  BUB  J^r^^^  DKT^n  A^T  ''^  ''^'^»™«-««-  BAIN^S'S 

"  ''*'^>  ^^  ATTENDANT  CEKEMONIES. 

Of  religion  the  Bechnanas  know  nothin.r 
though  they  have  plentyof  super^it"on  and 
are  as  utter  slaves  to  their  witch  dnp?n;<f 
can  well  be  conceived.    KiSe  of  one  of 
tiiese  personages  is  full  of    clanger      He 


practises  hislTrts  with    ke  fulTkfowln.?^' 
that  if' he  should  fail,  death  is  nearl/^^^^^^^^^ 

These  men  evidently  practise  tho  nrf  «f 
con,urmg,as  we  understand  the  word  and 
they  can  perform  their  tricks  wiH,;,lf 

Sofli^s  n^T  '^'^^^^  -n^^xhTi'  et 
eiai  ot  his  performances  to  Mr.  Baines  imi 

a  f  S  T  r^'^•^•"S^""'ty  ^n  the  .na.k 


can  see  how  it  was  done,  it  is  not  a  little 

byTsSe*'  Tll^"'^  ""h^'^y  P««'-'S 
uy  a  savage.    The  success  of  this  trick  wt<j 

the  more  remarkable  because  tlie  holder  '^ 
perfSer'^  On'^''*  unfairly  tried  to  bS'the 
llo^^  ■  ^  subsequent  occasion,  how- 
varvini  .•f^'"""''  ''^"^'VPt^d  the  same'trS, 
shonM'K  1,^^,  '■equestin-  that  the  beads 
^.^A  ^e  ^'•oken  insteaff  of  burned.  The 
holder  of  the  beads  took  the  precaution  of 
marjmg  them  with  ink  before  breaWni 
them,  and  m  consequence  all  the  drumrn  nS 
nnHi  "^  ,^°»J"/er  could  not  reproduce  them 

beads,  precisely  similar  in  appearance  wm 
found  under  the  wagon.    BeSHressed  o1^ 

ve'roll'M'  "^^  ''i'''''^  admitted  that   he? 

Z  .?.!"'''  ''2™*'  ^^•'^«'  ^»t  said  that  they 
had  been  sent  super  naturally  to  replace 
those  which  had  been  broken.  ^ 

Ihe  same  operator  was  tolerablv  clever 
at  tricks  with  cord,  but  had  to  coSss  that 
a_  nautical  education  conferred  advantages 


ance  was  to  tie  up  a  bead  ne  Ke  iK  ,S  VT^"  education  Ton^rrrd  aSta^e 

allowed  him  to  fn»i  u       i^  *"®  snectators, 
empty,  iVri.al  S  E*SS 

tKid^r'o7S.t  tr"S  cfiiSirtJ 

'omethin.^  <h  .fJt'^',  l*^  ^^L^'^'^'l'^  <;«  throw 


-^„,,^v,„    lu    triiiuu  nis   s 

powers  were  obliged  to  v\fA^    '  tt„ 
UtedMr.  Baines  to  Se^him  exSlit'S 

women  now  surrounded  the  wizard    ad 


chant  clnnm^  ,r^.»»'"S    «"    monotonous 
tnant,  Clapping  their  hands  n  unison  wIhIp 

in  rSor 'nr'^' V"  ^'^'"''^  'to°l  'nd 
on  a  Slender  niece  of  rpnH  /.^„^..„j  ,..;..i 


|-|  was  ,ru,,«,,ken,  out  fell  the  beads"il^  Zn  S'^^ZRl  ^I^^^^^^'^  -'th  a 
anvS  J'^.^''  ^^'^".V  a  clever  trick,  and,  though 

a^ia  nSce' whh  'I!'"  ''T  f  ^""^  P'-'^'^'tkal 
1  aintance  with  the  art  of  legerdemain 
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~. -....^,1  j,.i:i,t!  ui  reea  covered  wifii  n 
skin  to  prevent  its  hurting  him  kept  tine 

S.^i^^^K  •S"''"PP'"-  ""'^  seemed  Sin"  to 
wor^  !i  msch  up  to  the  required  state'  of 
inspiration,  till  his  whole  flesh  quavered  like 
that  of  a  person  in  the  ague. 
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"A  few  preparatory  anointings  of  the 
joints  of  all  his  limbs,  liis  breast  and  forc- 
liead,  as  well  as  those  of  his  choristers,  fol- 
lowed; shrill  whistlings  wei-e  interchanged 
with  spasmodic  gestures,  and  now  I  found 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  evening  was  a 
bondjide  medical  operation  on  the  person  of 
a  man  who  lay  covered  with  skins  outside 
of  the  circle.  The  posterior  portion  of  the 
tliigh  was  chosen  for  scarification,  but,  as 
tlie  fire  gave  no  light  in  that  direction,  and 
the  doctor  and  the  relatives  seemed  not  to 
like  my  touching  the  patient,  I  did  not 
ascertain  how  deep  the  incisions  were  made. 
Most  probably,  from  the  scars  I  have  seen 
of  former  operations  of  the  kind,  they  were 
merely  deep  enough  to  draw  blood. 

"  The  singin"  and  hand  -  clapping  now 
grew  more  veliement,  the  doctor  threw 
himself  upon  the  patient,  perhaps  sucked 
the  wound,  at  all  events  pretended  to  inhale 
the  disease.  Strong  convulsions  seized  him, 
and,  as  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  it 
required  no  little  strength  to  hold  him. 
At  length,  with  upturned  eyes  and  face  ex- 
pressive of  suftbcation,  he  seized  his  knife, 
and,  thrusting  it  into  his  mouth,  took  out 
a  large  piece  apparently  of  hide  or  flesh, 
which  his  admiring  audience  sujiposed  him 
to  have  previously  drawn  from  the  body  of 
the  patient,  thus  removing  the  cause  of  the 
disease." 

Sometimes  the  Bechuana  doctor  uses  a 
sort  of  dice,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used 
when  speaking  of  objects  totally  unlike  the 
dice  wiiich  are  used  in  this  country.  In 
form  they  are  pyramidal,  and  are  cut  from 
the  cloven  hoof  of  a  small  antelope.  These 
articles  do  not  look  very  valuable,  but  they 
are  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  inas- 
much as  very  few  know  how  to  prepare 
them,  and  they  are  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  through  successive  genera- 
tions. The  older  they  are,  the  more  pow- 
erful arc  they  supposed  to  be,  and  a  man 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them 
can  scarcely  be  induced  to  part  with  them. 


MAGIC  DICE. 


Those  which  arc  depicted  in  the  illustration 
are  taken  from  specimens  that  were,  after  a 
a  vast  amount  of  bargaining,  purchased  by 
Dr.  Lichtenstein,  at  the  price  of  an  ox  for 
each  die. 


These  magic  dice  are  used  when  the  pro- 
prietor wishes  to  know  the  result  of  some 
undertaking.  He  smooths  a  piece  of  ground 
with  his  hand,  holds  the  die  between  his 
fingers,  moves  his  hands  up  and  down  sev- 
eral times,  and  tlien  allows  them  to  fall.  lie 
then  scans  them  carefully,  and  judges  from 
their  position  what  they  foretell.  The 
reader  may  remember  the  instance  where  a 
Kattir  prophet  used  the  magic  necklace  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  characters  or  figures  described  on  tho 
surface  have  evidently  some  meaning,  but 
what  their  signification  was  the  former  pos- 
sessor either  did  not  know,  or  did  not 
choose  to  communicate. 

The  children,  when  they  first  begin  to 
trouble  themselves  and  their  parents  by  the 
process  of  teething,  are  often  furnished 
with  a  kind  of  amulet.  It  is  made  of  a 
large  African  beetle,  called  scientifically 
Brachycenis  upterits.  A  number  of  them 
are  killed,  dried,  and  then  strung  on  leath- 
ern thongs,  so  as  to  be  worn  round  the 
neck.  These  objects  have  been  mistaken 
for  whistles.  The  Bechuanas  have  great 
faith  in  their  powers  when  used  for  teeth- 
ing, and  think  that  they  are  efficacious  in 
preventing  various  infantine  disorders. 

Like  the  Kaffirs,  the  Bechuanas  make 
use  of  certain  religious  ceremonies  before 
they  go  to  war.  One  of  these  rites  consist? 
in  laying  a  charm  on  the  cattle,  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  seized  by  the  enemy.  The  oxen 
are  brought  singly  to  the  priest,  if  we  may 
so  call  him,  who  is  furnished  with  a  pot  of 
black  paint,  and  a  jackal's  tail  by  way  of  a 
brush.  With  this  primitive  brush  he  makes 
a  t  itain  mark  upon  the  hind  leg  of  the  ani- 
mal, while  at  the  same  time  an  assistant, 
who  kneels  behind  him,  repeats  the  mark 
in  miniature  upon  his  back  or  arms.  To 
this  ceremony  they  attribute  great  value; 
and,  as  war  is  almost  invariably  made  for 
the  sake  of  cattle,  the  Bechuanas  may  well 
be  excused  for  employing  any  rite  which 
they  fancy  will  protect  such  valued  posses- 
sions. 

Among  one  branch  of  the  Bechuana 
tribe,  a  very  remarkable  ceremony  is  ob- 
served when  the  boys  seek  to  be  admitted 
into  the  rank  of  men.  The  details  arc  kept 
very  secret,  but  a  few  of  the  particulars 
have  been  discovered.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
for  example,  happened  once  to  witness  tlie 
second  stage  of  the  ceremonies,  which  last 
for  a  considerable  time. 

A  number  of  boys,  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  without  a  vestige  of  clothing,  stood 
in  a  row,  and  opposite  those  was  an  equal 
number  of  men,  each  having  in  his  hand  a 
long  switch  cut  from  a  bush  belonging  to 
the  genus  Grewia,  and  called  in  tho  native 
language  moretloa.  The  twigs  of  this  bush 
are  very  strong,  tough,  and  supple.  13otli 
tlie  men  and  lioys  were  engaged  in  an  odd 
kind  of  dance,  called  "koha,"  which  the 
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SPARTAN  PRACTICES. 


men  evidently  enjoyed,  and  the  boys  had  to 
look  as  If  they  enjoyed  it  too.  i,ch  bov 
wa.s  furnished  with  a  pair  of  the  ordinal 
hide  sandals,  which  he  wore  on  his  hands 
instead  of  his  feet.  At  stated  intervals  thi 
mon  put  certain  questions  to  the  Cs 
respecting  heir  future  life  when  admitted 
in  to  «,e  socetv  of  men.    For  e.xampT:  _ 

the  man.  ^""'^  "'^  '^*"°  ^""''"  ^^^ 
,.  "^  }y£V'  answers  the  boy,  at  the  same 
time  hfhng  his  sandalled  "liands  over Tis 
head.  The  man  then  leaps  forward  and 
with  h  s  full  force  strikes  at^the  bT; Aead 
The  blow  IS  received  on  the  uplifted  san 
(laLs,  but  the  elasticity  of  the  longsw  tch 
causes  it  to  curl  over  the  boy's  h?ad  with 

E,  some''t^te1v?Tr  '^Xtentct  t  l*'}'^  """^^^''^  each  "iTaud'becomes-^^^S 
length,  from  which  the  bkdiVsa^^^^^  or  "inopato,"  and  goes  by  u's  o'^n 

trieS%aV:  i?S-.„Sl»    ^^-'^^"^  *°  ^^-  ^'^^"=-^0-,  "  they  rec 
^:^  be  indelibly  ImS^r^^fc^r;^.^-^^^^^^ 


^6 

that  the  ceremony  's  rather  of  a  feivil  thin 
a  religious  character.  It  is  illust ratod  on 
the  previous  pa^e.  The  other  stage  of  th^ 
rite,  which  IS  called  by  the  generalnarac  of 
Boguera,  is  also  of  a  secular  char^ter 

It  takes  place  every  six  or  sevenyears  so 

that  a  large  number  of  boys  are  collected 

These  are  divided  into  ban/s,  each  of  whkh 

s  under  the  command  of  one  of  the  sS  of 

the  chief,  and  each  member  is  supposed  to 

^.MT^^^T  f  '"«  'e^^er  for  liFe.  The? 
are  taken  into  the  woods  by  the  o  d  mel 
where  they  reside  for  some  tfme,  and  wK' 

HcK  fheifrn^-  ?''''  ^'"'"'^  and  sla 
Dacks,  their  residence  does  not  appear  to  be 

?Ll^^  """"^  'iSJ-eeable  description.    Wlicn 

of  Th^ho  ''"''"'*  ^l^'iSli  the  different  sTS 

men't'  nr^Z'^^.T'}^  baud  becomes  a  refi! 


boy's  mind. 

Then  comes  another  question,  "Will  vou 
guard  the  chief  well?"  >»'"  you 

.Zl  '^'"'"  '"^P"''^  "^«  boy,  and  another 


K.-Tu —  ""^^'"'"i',  iiuu  aaaress  each  o 
by  the  name  of  Molekane,  or  comrade  t., 
cases  of  offence  aojainst  their  rule™  as  e^tin  " 
alone  when  any  of  their  comrades  are  wit  S 
call,  or  in  cases  of  dereliction  of  duty  the? 
may  strike  one  another,  or  any  menfter  df 
a  vounsrer  monnfn  u,,t  J j  "Jeiuoor  oi 


mind.  Ami  thusTh  y  pro  eed  untirfi  "^^r^^^^^  "'^^  ^»"^'^<^^  «r  an^  menYl^er  d'f 
whole  series  of  questin^slLs  teen  asked  ffl^ 
and  properly  answered.  The  worst  narfnf  hnv'i  '^'^•^' ^^^^n  three  or  four  companies 
the  proceeding  is,  that  the  boyrS  oEed  Uh  J  fi^??''-  "^^^^""^  "'"  ""^^"'^  »«  longer  takes 
under  penalty  of  rejection,  to  ^oSue  fin  l^^^^^^^  "^  ^^'^^^  but  remains  as  a 

(lance,  to  look  nlpn«„,i  „„',i  i,.:-"..""''."^^!!    guaid  over  the  women  and  children     Whnn 


---  ,.-,..,„„_,   „.  icjcunuii,  lO  continue  thr^if 

(lance,  to  look  pleased  and  happy  ^ml  not 
to  wince  at  the  terrible  strokes  which  covei- 
thc.r  bodies  with  blood,  and  scan  their 
backs  with  scai%s  tiiat  last  throughout  the  r 
hfetime  Painful  as  this  ordeal  must  be 
the  reac^er  must  not  think  th.at  it  is  near] v 
tT  Sl*l"- «-^--  as  it  woul-J 


°  „-- ...  ' "  "■>-  " "<neu  iiiui  cniiciren.     When 
a  fugitive  comes  to  a  tribe,  he  is  directed  to 

own  "tiffhe 'tf "' ''  ">f  *«  whicli  in  his 
member  "  °=''  ""'^  *^<"''  <^"ty  «»  a 

The  girls  have  to  pass  an  ordeal  of  a  somn 
what  similar  character  bcfoi-e  they  ai^^I 
nitted  among  the  women,  and  ca/ hope  to 
attain  the  summit  of  nn  A'fv:,.„„  „:„„_^P®  ^ 


be  to  Eu;.opoans:"ln  tirS^lLU'tl  ^CT" ''^'T''^^^<^  ^^^ 

nervous  system  of  an  European  irfar  more  n.m  i     f  ^"'"""'  ""^  ^»  ^^'^^a"  girl's  bopes 

sensitive  than  that  of  South  AfricLna  Talk  o?>  "^ ''"  '''''"'''^'    ^^  P«««*ble,  the  S 

iS  ']"ii»J"F:ies  which  vvould    arh"m  s?rct?v^oc'^.J^^^^                   ^'^'^  «^^"  more 

prostrate  have  but  little  effect  upoXem  bi KVoT  ./'^^^^^      "'"^  ^^'>^«  with  the  boys, 

Moreover,  their  skin,  from  consf  nJ  nlJi^'  i,?  ^^^\  9^  it  necessar  ly  takes  nlace  in 

sure  to  tL  „i„^„„l''  'fo"",  constant  expo-  public,  and  is  therr^fnro  ,../ii  K„„:.i"    ,.  V^ 


sure  to  tUc  Clements,  is  sliigularlv  Insbn- 

j«|S'f'r,iT„?r,».-tr'st«^» 


-  -  i — „  „»  lu  uuuussar  IV  taKes  mare  in 
pub  he,  and  is  therefore  well  known     It   I 
liuely  Illustrated  in  the  engraviu-  No  2  on  " 
previous  page.  °         °  '  °^ 

The  girls  are  commanded  by  an  old  and 
experienced  woman,  always  a  stern  and 
determined  personage,  who%arries  them  off 
into  the  woods,  and  there  instructs  them  in 
all  t  e  many  arts  which  they  will  have  to 
nracfisn  w hi.n  mn..,.:„,i      /-..-S    "•"Ji'i\t-  to 


E3=ji'^;iss?™  s  ;^Se^- -^;tr'  s  y^  EH 
rsgr„7t«ri;rj;liTS  fr 

thus  transgress  with  impunitv-  and  on  nn     ''""f  ^V"to  walking  with  large  pots  of  water 

LrS-Jf,  «"S  ?f  »hlch'i.  ae  a™rslS:llr  fS-„?™i!l"S  a™  to  the  s,e»l»°, 
_'••••,  or  -iviiich  HeKOiui  was  the  chiff     tvT^    T""    'i     /  """J  "'"'^'-"  '■"  carry  iieavy  loads 
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THE  BECHUANAS. 


If      1 


marriage  those  tasks  which  are  sure  to  fall 
to  their  lot  afterward.  Capability  of  endur- 
ing pain  is  also  insisted  upon,  and  the  moni- 
tress  tests  their  powers  by  scorching  their 
arras  with  burning  charcoal.  Of  course,  all 
these  severe  labors  require  that  the  hands 
should  be  hard  and  horny,  and  accordingly, 
the  last  test  which  the  girls  have  to  endure 
is  holding  in  the  hand  for  a  certain  time  a 
piece  of  not  iron. 

Rough  and  rude  as  this  school  of  in- 
struction may  be,  its  purport  is  judicious 
enough;  inasmuch  as  when  the  girls  are 
married,  and  enter  upon  their  new  duties, 
they  do  so  with  a  full  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  them,  and  so  escape  the  punishment 
which  they  would  assuredly  receive  if  they 
were  to  fail  in  their  tasks.  Tlie  name  of 
the  ceremony  is  called  "  Bogale."  During 
the  time  that  it  lasts,  the  girls  enjoy  sev- 
eral privileges,  one  of  which  is  highly  prized. 
If  a  boy  who  has  not  passed  through  his 
ordeal  should  come  in  their  way,  he  is 
at  once  pounced  upon,  and  held  down 
by  some,  while  others  bring  a  supply  of 
thorn-branches,  and  beat  him  severely  with 
this  unpleasant  rod.  Should  they  be  in  suf- 
ficient numbers,  they  are  not  very  particular 
whether  the  trespasser  be  protected  by  the 
boguera  or  not;  and  instances  have  been 
known  when  they  have  captured  adult  men, 
and  disciplined  them  so  severely  that  they 
bore  the  scars  ever  afterward. 

In  their  feeding  they  are  not  particularly 
cleanly,  turning  meat  about  on  the  fire  with 
their  fingers,  and  then  rubbing  their  hands 
on  their  bodies,  for  the  sake  of  the  fat 
which  adheres  to  them.  Boiling,  however, 
is  the  usual  mode  of  cooking;  and  when 
eatin"  it,  they  place  a  lump  of  meat  in  the 
mouth,  seize  it  with  the  teeth,  hold  it  in  the 
left  hand  so  as  to  stretch  it  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  then,  with  a  neat  upward  stroke  of 
a  knife  or  spear  head,  cut  olf  the  required 
morsel.  This  odd  mode  of  eating  meat  may 
be  found  among  the  Abyssinians  and  the 
Esquimaux,  and  in  each  case  it  is  a  marvel 
how  the  men  avoid  cutting  off  their  noses. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  one  of 
the  milk  bags.  It  is  made  from  the  skin  of 
some  large  animal,  such  as  an  ox  or  a  zebra, 
and  is  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  length, 
and  oiie  in  width.  It  is  formed  from  a 
tough  piece  of  hide,  which  is  cut  to  the 
proper  shape,  and  then  turned  over  and 
sewed,  the  seams  being  particularly  firm 
and  strong.  The  hide  of  the  quagga  is  said 
to  be  the  best,  as  it  gives  to  the  milk  a 
peculiar  flavor,  which  is  admired  by  the 
natives.  The  skin  is  taken  from  the  back  of 
the  animal,  that  being  the  strongest  part. 
It  is  first  stretched  on  the  ground  with 
wooden  pe^s,  and  the  hair  scraped  off  with 
an  adze.  It  is  then  cut  to  the  proper  shape, 
and  soaked  in  water  until  soft  enough  to  be 
worked.  Even  with  care,  these  bags  are 
rather  perishable  articles;  and,  wheii  used 


for  water,  they  do  not  last  so  long  as  when 
they  are  employed  for  milk,  A  rather  large 
opening  is  left  at  the  top,  and  a  small  one 
at  the  bottom,  both  of  which  are  closed  by 
conical  plugs.  Through  the  upper  orifice 
the  milk  is  poured  into  the  bag  in  a  fresh 
state,  and  removed  when  coagulated;  and 
through  the  lower  aperture  the  whey  is 
drawn  off  as  wanted.  As  is  the  case  with 
the  Kaffir  milk  baskets,  the  Bechuana  milk 
bags  are  never  cleaned,  a  small  amount 
of  sour  milk  being  always  left  in  them,  so 
as  to  aid  in  coagulating  the  milk,  which  the 
natives  never  drink  in  a  fresh  state. 

When  travelling,  the  Bechuanas  hang 
their  milk  bags  on  the  backs  of  oxen;  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  jolting  of 
the  oxen,  hnd  consequent  shaking  of  the 
bag,  causes  the  milk  to  be  partially  churned, 
so  that  small  pieces  of  butter  are  found 
floating  in  it.  The  butter  is  very  highly 
valued;  but  it  is  not  eaten,  being  reserved 
for  the  more  important  office  of  greasing 
the  hair  or  skin. 

The  spoons  which  the  Bechuanas  use  are 
often  carved  in  the  most  elaborate  manner. 
In  general  shape  they  resemble  those  used 
by  the  KaflSrs  —  who,  by  the  way,  sometimes 
purchase  better  articles  from  the  Bechuanas 
—  but  the  under  surface  of  the  bowl  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  designs,  which  are  always 
effective,  and  in  many  cases  are  absolutely 
artistic  from  the  boldness  and  simplicity  of 
the  designs.  I  have  several  of  these  spoons, 
in  all  of  which  the  surface  has  first  been 
charred  and  polished,  and  then  the  pattern 
cut  rather  deeply,  so  as  to  leave  yellowish- 
white  lines  in  bold  contrast  with  the  jetty 
black  of  the  uncut  portion.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that,  when  they  are  travelling,  and 
have  no  spoons  with  them,  the  Bechuanas 
rapidly  scoop  up  their  broth  in  the  right 
hand,  throw  it  into  the  palm  of  the  left, 
and  then  fling  it  into  the  mouth,  taking  care 
to  lick  the  hands  clean  after  the  operation. 

Music  is  practised  by  the  Bechuana  tribes, 
who  do  not  use  the  goura,  but  merely  em- 
ploy a  kind  of  reed  pipe.  The  tunes  that 
are  played  upon  this  instrument  are  of  a 
severely  simple  character,  being  limited  to 
a  single  note,  repeated  as  often  as  the  per- 
former chooses  to  play  it.  A  very  good 
imitation  of  Bechiianan  instrumental  music 
may  be  obtained  by  taking  a  penny  whistle, 
and  blowinw  it  at  intervals.  In  default  of 
a  whistle,  a  key  will  do  quite  as  well.  Vocal 
music  is  known  better  among  the  Bechuanas 
than  among  the  preceding  tribes  —  or,  at  all 
events,  is  not  so  utterly  opposed  to  Euro- 
pean ideas  of  the  art.  The  melody  is  simple 
enough,  consisting  chiefly  of  descending  and 
ascending  by  thirds;  and  they  have  a  suffi- 
cient appreciation  of  harmony  to  sing  in 
two  parts  without  producing  the  continuous 
discords  which  delight  the  soul  of  the  Hot- 
tentot tribes. 

These  reed  pipes,  called  "  lichaka,"  are  of 
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SUBSTITUTE  FOB  HANDKERCHIEF. 


various  lengths,  and  are  blown  exactly  like 
Pandean  pipes,  t.  e.  transversely  across  the 
orifice,  which  is  cut  with  a  slight  slope. 
Each  individual  has  one  pipe  bnly,  and,  as 
above  stated,  can  only  play  one  note,    iut 
the  Bechuanas  have  enough  musical  ear  to 
tune  their  pipes  to  any  required  note,  which 
they  do  by  pushing  or  withdrawing  a  mov- 
able plug  which   closes    the    reel  at  the 
lower  end.    When  a  number  of  men  assem- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  singing  and  dancing, 
they  tune  their  pipes   beforehand,  taking 
great  pains    in    getting    the    precise   note 
which  they  want  and  being  as  careful  about 
It  as  If  thev  belonged  to  a  European  or- 
chestra.   The  general  effect  of  these  pipes, 
played  together,  and  with  certain  intervals 
IS  by  no  means  inharmonious,  and  has  been 
rather  happily  compared  to  the  sound  of 
sledge  or  wagon  bells.    The  correct  method 
of  holding  the  pipe  is  to  place  the  thumb 
against  the  cheek,  and  the  forefinger  over 
the  upper  lip,  while  the  other  tlfree  fin- 
gers  hold  the  instrument  firmly  in  its  place. 
These  lit  le  instruments  run  through  a  scale 
of  some  eleven  or  twelve  notes.    The  dances 
ot  the  Bechuanas  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  Amakosa  and  other  Kaffirs;  but 
they  have  the  peculiaritv  of  using  a  rather 
remarkable  headdress  when  they  are  in  full 
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_ „.  «„u    oiit^U    wicv    iuu  lU  lUll 

ceremonia  costume.    This  is  made  from  por- 
cupine quills  arranged  in  a  bold  and  artistic 
manner  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  coronet, 
i^one  of  the  stitt  and  short  quills  of  the 
porcupine  are  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
only  the  long  and  slender  quills  which  adorn 
the  neck  ot  the  animal,  and,  in  consequence 
ot  their  great  proportionate  length,  bend 
over  the  T)ack  in  graceful  curvel.    These 
headdresses  are   worn    by  the    men,  who 
move  theinselves  about  so  as  to  cause  the 
pUant  quills  to  wave  backward  and  forward 
and  so  contrive  to  produce  a  reallv  erace- 
ful  effect     The  headdress  is  notconsiS 
an  essential  part  of  the  dance,  but  is  used 
on  special  occasions. 
When  dancing,  they  arrange  themselves 
?n.lr   "V,^ '  looking  inwanl^  but  without 
troubling  themselves  about  their  number  or 
any  particular  arrangement.    The  size  of 
the  ring  depends  entirely  upon  the  number 
Of  dancers,  as  they  press  closely  together, 
mav  thinf  ''^«^ty  to  use  any  step  which  he 
reP^  nini   'f  "P^""  t«,''i^ent,  and  to  blow  his 
reed  pipe  at  any  intervals  that  may  seem 

Wvl^'""''''''*^  to  him.    But  each  man  con- 
trives to  move  very  slowly  iu  a  slanting 
direction,  so  that  the  whole  ring  revolvel 
on  the  same  spot,  making,  on  aS  average 
one  revolution  per  minute!  average, 

Derfrp*lv"in;,*-^"*^".'^^''=h  '*  ™«ve8  seems 
perfectly  indifferent,  as  at  one  time  it  will 
revolve  from  right  to  left,  and  then,  withou 
any  apparent  reason,  the  motion  is  reveraed 
fcT,ir5'-'^l-^  ''^••^ve^the  ring  just  as 
takln.  "i  f  t'V^i!''  !i'..'!!°  «l}'^^«Wers  only 


ml^^''l''"""°S  for  hours  in  succession, 
merely  retiring  occasionally  to  rest  Uieii^ 
weaned  limbs.  The  danceri  scarcely  speak 
at  1.11  when  engaged  in  this  absorWns 
amusement,  though  thev  accompany  their 
reed  whistles  with  native  songs.  Round 
the  dancers  is  an  external  ring  of  women 
and  girls,  who  follow  them  as  tfiey  revolve 
and  keep  time  to  their  movements  by  clan- 
pmg  their  hands.  ^      ^ 

As  is  usual  in  this  country,  a  vast  amount 
ot  exertion  is  used  in  the  dance,  and   as 
a  necessary  consequence,  the  dancers  are 
bathed  in  perspiration,  and  further  incon- 
venienced  by  the  melting  of  the  grease  with 
which  their  heads  and  bodies  Ire  thickly 
covered.     A   handkerchief  would   be    the 
natural  resort  of  an  European  under  such 
circumstances ;  but  the  native  of  Southern 
Africa  does  not  possess  such  an  article,  and 
therefore  is  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  imple- 
ment which  seems  rather  ill  adapted  for  its 
purpose.    It  IS  made  from  the  bushy  tail  of 
jackals,  and  is  prepared  as  follows  :  The 
tails  are  removed  from  the  animals,  and 
while  they  are  yet  fresh,  the  skin  is  stripped 
from  the  bones,  leaving  a  hollow  tube  of 
fur-clad  skin.    Three  or  four  of  these  tails 
are   thus  prepared,  and  through  them   is 
thrust  a  stick,  generally  about  four  feet  in 
Jength,  so  that  the  tail  forms  a  sort  of  lar<re 
and  very  soft  brush.     This  is  used  88% 
handkerchief,  not  only  by  the  Bechuanas, 
but  by  many  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  ancf 
IS  tliought  a  necessary  part  of  a  Bechuana's 
wardroBe.     The  stick   3n  which  they  are 
fixed  IS  cut  from  the  very  heart  of  the  ka- 
meel-dorn  acacia,  where  the  wood  is  pecul- 
larly  hard   and    black,  and   a  very  great 
amount  of  labor  is  expended  on  its  manu- 

kJZ\^  ^•''^  "'tJ-"^  ?^  ""»  implement  is 
Kaval-klusi,  or  Kaval-pukoli,  accordin'r  to 
the  animal  from  which  it  is  made  ;  °the 
klusi"  being  apparently  the  common  yel- 
low jackal,  and  the  "pukoli"  the  black- 
tailed  jackal.  The  natives  fancy  that  the 
jackal  possesises  some  quality  which  benefits 
the  sight,  and  therefore  they  may  often  be 
seen  drawing  the  kav.il-klusi  across  their 
eyes.  A  chief  will  sometimes  have  a  far 
more  valuable  implement,  which  he  uses  for 
tlie  same  purpose.  Insteatl  of  being  made  of 
mere  jackal  tails,  it  is  formed  from  ostrich 
feathers. 

The  remarkable  excellence  of  the  Bechu- 
anas m  the  arts  of  peace  has  already  been 
mentioned.  They  are  not  only  the  best  fur- 
dressers  and  metal-workers,  but  they  are 
preeminent  among  all  the  tribes  of  that  por- 
tion of  Africa  in  their  architecture.  Kot 
being  a  nomad  people,  and  being  attached 
to  the  soil,  they  have  no  idea  of  contenting 
theniselves  with  the  mat-covered  cages  of 
the  Hottentots,  or  with  the  simple  wattle- 
and-daub  huts  of  the  Kaffirs.  They  do  not 
merely  build  huts,  but  erect  houses,  and 
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that  is  perfectly  nstonislilng.  Whence  they 
derived  their  architectural  knowledge,  no  one 
knowH.  Wliy  the  Kalllrs,  who  are  alflo  men 
of  the  soil,  should  not  nave  learned  fVom 
their  neighbors  how  to  huild  better  houses, 
no  one  can  tell.  The  fact  remains,  that  the 
IJechuana  is  simply  supreme  in  architec- 
ture, and  there  is  no  neighboring  tribe  that 
is  even  wortliy  to  be  raiiked  in  the  second 
class. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  house  of 
Dingan,  the  great  Kaffir  despot,  was  exactly 
like  that  of  any  of  his  subjects,  only  larger, 
and  the  supporting  posts  covered  with 
beads.  Now  a  Ucchuana  of  very  moder- 
ate rank  would  be  ashamed  of  such  an  edifice 
by  way  of  a  residence  ;  and  even  the  poor 
—  if  we  may  use  the  word  —  can  build 
houses  for  themaclves  quite  as  good  as  that 
of  Dingan.  Instead  of  being  round-topped, 
like  so  many  wickerwork  ant-hills,  ns  is 
the  case  with  the  Kaffir  huts,  the  houses 
of  the  Becluuinas  are  conical,  and  the  shape 
may  be  roughly  defined  by  saying  that  a 
Bechuana's  hut  looks  something  like  a  huge 
whipping-top  with  its  point  upward.  The 
artist  has  represented  them  on  page  287. 

A  man  of  moderate  rank  makes  his  house 
in  the  following  manner — or,  rather,  orders 
his  wives  to  build  it  for  him,  the  women 
being  the  only  architects.  First,  a  number 
of  posts  are  cut  from  tlie  kamecl-dorn  .icacia- 
tree,  tlieir  length  varying  according  to  the 
office  which  they  have  to  fulfil.  Supposing, 
for  example,  that  the  house  had  to  be  six- 
teen or  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  some  ten 
or  twelve  posts  are  needed,  which  will  be 
about  nine  feet  in  height  when  planted  in 
the  ground.  Tliesc  arc  placed  in  a  circle 
and  tirmly  fixed  at  tolerably  equal  distances. 
Next  comes  a  smaller  circle  of  much  smaller 
posts,  which,  when  fixed  in  the  ground, 
measure  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in 
height,  one  of  them  l)eing  longer  than  the 
rest.  Both  the  circles  of  posts  are  con- 
nected with  beams  which  are  fastened  to 
their  tops. 

The  next  process  is  to  lay  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  rafters  on  these  posts,  so  that 
they  all  meet  at  one  point,  and  these  are 
tightly  lashed  together.  This  point  is  sel- 
dom in  the  exact  centre,  so  that  the  hut 
always  looks  rather  lop-sided.  A  roof  made 
of  reeds  is  then  placed  upon  tlie  rafters,  and 
the  skeleton  of  tlie  house  is  complete.  The 
thatch  is  held  in  its  jilace  by  a  number  of 
long  and  thin  twigs,  which  are  bent,  and  the 
end  thrust  into  the  thatch.  These  twi^s  are 
Bct  in  parallel  rows,  and  hold  the  tiiatch 
firmly  together.  Tlie  slope  of  the  roof  is 
rather  slight,  and  is  always  that  of  a  de- 
pressed cone,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  illustration. 

Next  come  the  walls.  The  posts  which 
form  the  outer  circle  are  connected  with  a 
Wall  sometimes  about  six  feet  high,  but  fre- 
quently only  two  feet  or  so.    But  the  wall 


which  connects  the  inner  circle  is  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes  .reaches 
nearly  to  the  roof  of  tlio  house.  These  walla 
are  generally  made  of  the  mimosa  thorns, 
whicii  are  so  ingeniously  woven  that  the 
garhients  of  tliose  who  pass  by  are  in  no 
danger,  wliiio  they  cftectually  prevent  oven 
the  smallest  animal  from  creeping  through. 
The  inside  of  the  wall  is  strengthened  as 
well  as  smoothed  by  a  thick  coating  of  clay. 
The  family  live  in  the  central  comnartment 
of  the  house,  while  the  servants  iiinabit  the 
outer  portion,  which  also  serves  as  a  veran- 
dah in  which  the  family  can  sit  in  the  day- 
time, and  enjoy  the  double  benefit  of  fresh 
air  and  shade. 

The  engraving  gives  an  idea  of  the  or- 
dinary construction  of  a  Bechuana  hut. 
Around  this  house  is  a  tolerably  high  pal- 
ing, made  in  a  similar  fashion  of  posts  and 
thorns,  and  within  this  enclosure  the  cattle 
are  kept,  when  their  owner  is  rich  enough 
to  build  an  enclosure  for  their  esjiecial  use. 
This  fence,  or  wall,  as  it  may  properly  be 
called,  is  always  very  firmly  built,  and  some- 
times is  of  verv  strong  construction.  It  is 
on  an  average  six  feet  high,  and  is  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
foot  or  less  at  the  top.  It  is  made  almost 
entirely  of  small  twigs  and  brnnclics,  placed 
upright,  and  nearly  iiarallel  with  each  other, 
but  so  firmly  interlaced  that  they  form  an 
admirable  defence  against  the  assagai,  while 
near  the  bottom  the  wall  is  so  strong  as  to 
stop  an  ordinary  bullet.  .  A  few  inches  from 
the  top,  the  wall  is  strengthened  by  a  double 
band  of  twigs,  one  band  being  outside,  ami 
the  other  in  the  interior. 

The  doorways  of  a  Bechuana  hut  are 
rather  curiously  constructed.  An  aperture 
is  made  in  tiie  wall,  larger  above  than  below, 
so  as  to  suit  the  shape  of  a  human  being, 
whose  shoulders  are  wider  than  Miis  feet. 
This  formation  serves  two  purposes.  In  the 
first  place  it  lessens  the  size  of  the  a]ierture, 
and  so  diminislies  the  amount  of  draught, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  forms  a  better 
defence  against  an  adversary  tlinn  if  it  were 
of  larger  size,  and  reaching  to  the  ground. 

The  fireplace  is  situated  outside  the  hut, 
though  within  the  fence,  the  Beehuanas 
having  a  very  wholesome  dread  of  fire,  and 
being  naturally  anxious  that  their  elabo- 
rately built  houses  should  not  be  burned 
down.  Outside  the  house,  but  within  the 
enclosure,  is  the  corn-house.  This  is  a 
smaller  hut,  constructed  in  much  the  smne 
manner  as  the  dwelling-house,  and  contain- 
ing the  supply  of  corn.  This  is  kept  in  jars, 
one  of  whicli  is  of  prodigious  size,  and  would 
quite  throw  into  the  shade"  the  celebrated 
oil  jars  in  which  the  "Forty  Thieves"  hid 
themselves.  There  is  also  a  separate  house 
in  which  the  servants  sleep. 

This  corn  jar  is  made  of  twigs  plaited  and 
woven  into' form,  and  strengthened  ''V  stiel^s 
thrust  into  the  ground,  so  that  it  is  irremov- 
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able,  even  if  its  huge  dimensions  did  not 

both  on  tlio  oiitflido  and  tli,*  interior  witli 
clay  so  that  .t  forins  un  admirablo  protoc- 
t  on  for  the  corn  These  jars  are  sometimes 
8  X  feet  m  hei-ht  and  three  in  width,  and 
their  sliape  a  most  exactly  resembles  that  of 
the  oil  jars  of  Europe.  The  best  specimens 
are  raised  six  or  seven  inches  from  the 
promid,  the  stakes  which  form  their  scaffold- 
ing answering  the  purpose  of  legs.  Every 
house  haa  one  such  jar;  and  in  the  abode  o^f 
wealthy  persons  there  is  generally  one  large 
jar  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  all  packed 

ff'^T.^'^r^'^'.""''  sometimes    endiely 
lining  the  store-house. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Kaffirs,  the  Be- 
chuayas  build  their  houses  and  walls  in  a 
circular  form,  and  huve  no  idea  of  makinj  a 


ropresonts  that  part  of  the  building  which  is 
covered  by  the  roof.  Tlie  servants'  house 
is  also  senarate,  and  may  be  seen  on  the 
right  of  the  plan.  The  (ireplaco  is  shown 
by  the  small  circle  just  below  the  cross  wall 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  plan.  In  the  mid- 
dle IS  the  house  itself,  with  its  verandahs  and 
passages  covered  by  a  common  roof.  In  the 
very  centre  is  the  sleeping-place  of  the  fam- 
ily; immediately  outside  it  is  the  passace 
where  the  seivants  sit,  and  outside  it  a-'mn 
IS  the  verandah.  The  little  circles  upoiUhe 
plan  represent  the  places  occupied  by   Uie 

In  further  explan.ation  of  the  exceeding 
care  thai  a  JJechuana  bestows  on  his  liouso 
i.v  M  ^'^^  '•\PVi-l">n  «f  a  letter  sent  to  mo 
by  Mr.   T.   Baines,  the    eminent    African 
traveller.    "  About  18.50,  while  that  which 


wall  or  a  lence  111  a  straight  line.  Mr  Bur-'  isnowThr.  T;',^,trQr„/"'^"'  Tu"""  V"*"-  '^"'^"'» 
chell  accounts  for  it  by  su<'^,.stim.  thnt  tl,„ J  7?ivn7  J  •     ^^^^^  '^''^  ^'^'■"  ^be  Orange 

have  discovered  the  .^'eak-r  SiSifv  5^  ^.^^^  ^sovereignty,  my  friend  Jos(j,h  Ma- 
circle  compared  withCy  other  Sre  of  '-' -"i^f  ^^'^Z'?. '^'%'  at  Coqui's  i^rift  on 
equa    circumference,  an(f  (hat  they  make 


accoi  modate  the  greatest 'number  of  men 
or  cattle  in  the  least  possible  sj.aco.  I  rather 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  theory  because  £» 
people  cannot  build  a  straight  wall  "V  ' 
square  house,  even  if  they  wished  to  do  sJ 
and  believe  that  the  re'al  cause  must  be' 

m  win'"  *•'""■  '"'^t'^l  conformation 
We  will    now    examine  the  illustration 
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and  i'wir^h"''  ''^''l'  ''  "^«  oJ'ter  wall' 
Sib^Jln^SiS^VX^nS^ic^ 

c'o^n'ilt^rTn  -vt*  f '*^  *°^'  of  h"7an  is' the 
oaeofthe^.^^„:St.^«S^.-and 


fK  17-  ,  /  ,VT, '>''""  at  Uoquio  j^iiuon 
the  Vaal  (or  Yellow-Dun)  River,  and,  need- 
ing corn  and  other  supplies,  we  sjianned- 
n  tlie  cattle  and  proceeded  to  the  vil- 
lage. This  we  found  very  prettily  situated 
among  bold  and  tolerably  well-wooded  hills 
against  whoso  dark  sides  the  conical  roofs' 
thatched  with  light  yellowish  reeds,  con- 
trasted  advantageously. 

"  As  usual,  the  tribe  was  beginning  to  lav 
desolate  the  surrounding  country  by  reck- 
lessly cutting  down  the  wood  around  their 
dwellings,  a  process  by  which    in    many 
instances  they  have  so  denuded  the  hills 
that  the  little  springs  that  formerly  (lowed 
trom  them  are  no  longer  protected  by  the 
overhanging  foliage,  and  are  evaporated  by 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  unshel- 
tered earth.    Of  this  process,  old  Lattakoo, 
the  former  residence  of  the  missionary  Mofl 
att,is  a  notable  example,  and  it  is  prover- 
bial that  whenever  a  native  tribe  settles  by 
a  little  rivulet,  the  water  in  a  few  years 
diminishes  and  dries  up.  ^ 

"The  women  and  children,  as  usual  in 
villages  out  of  the  common  i)ath  of  travel- 
lers, fled  ha  f  m  fear  and  half  in  timidity  at 
our  approach,  and  peeped  coyly  from  behind 
the  feiu'es  of  mud  or  reeds  as  we  advanced. 
VVc  loft  our  wagon  in  the  outskiris  of  the 
village,  and   near  to  the  centre  found  the 
chiet  and  his  principal  men  seated  beneath 
a  massive  bower  or  awning  of  rou<^h  (im- 
her,  cut  with   the  most  reckle.«s  oxtrava- 
gancc  of  material,  and  piled  in  forked  trunks 
still  standing  in  the  earth,  as  if  the  design 
of  the  builders  had  been  to  gi\-e  the  least 
possible  amount  of  shade  with  (ho  greatest 
expenditure  of  material.   .  .  .  Most  of  the 
nien  were  eini)loyed  in  the    manufacture 
of  karosses  or  skin  cloaks  from  the  spoils  of 
various  animals  killed  in  the  chase.    Some 
were  braying  or  rubbmg  the  skins  between 
the  Imnds  to  sofren  thorn,  others  were  scr.ip- 
ing  the  inner  surface,  so  as  to  raise  the  nan 
so  much  prized  by  the  natives,  and  others. 
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having  cut  the  skins  into  shape  with  their 
knivoa  or  (isaiignis,  were  slowly  and  care- 
fully sowing  them  together.  One  man  was 
tinkling  with  a  piece  of  stick  on  the  string 
of  a  bow,  to  which  a  calabash  had  been  tied 
in  order  to  increase  the  resonance,  and  all 
looked  busy  and  happy.  Our  present  of 
snuir  was  received  with  intense  gratifica- 
tion, but  very  few  of  them  were  extrav- 
agant enough  to  inhale  the  precious  stimu- 
lant in  its  pure  slate,  and  generally  a  small 
portion  was  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  left 
hand,  and  then  a  quantity  of  dust  was  lifted 
with  a  small  horn  spoon,  carefully  mixed 
with  the  snuff,  and  Inhaled  with  infinite 
Batisfoction. 

"  Their  habitations  were  arranged  in  con- 
centric circles,  the  outermost  of  which  en- 
closes a  more  or  less  spacious  court  or  yard, 
fenced  either  with  tall  straight  reeds,  or 
with  a  wall  of  fine  clay,  carefully  smoothed 
and  patted  up  by  the  hands  of  the  women. 
It  Is  afterward  covered  with  transverse 
lines,  the  space  between  which  are  vari- 
ously etched  with  parallel  lines,  either 
straight,  waved,  or  zigzag,  according  to 
fancy.  The  floor  of  this  court  Is  also 
smoothed  with  clay,  and  elevations  of  the 
same  material  In  the  form  of  segments  of  a 
circle  serve  for  seats,  the  whole  being  kept 
BO  clean  that  dry  food  might  bo  eaten  from 
the  floor  without  scruple. 

"  The  walls  of  the  hut  are  also  of  clay, 
plastered  upon  the  poles  which  support  the 
conical  roof,  but  the  eaves  project  so  as  to 
form  a  low  verandah  all  around  It.  Low 
poles  at  Intervals  give  this  also  an  addi- 
tional support,  and  a  "  stoep  "  or  elevation, 
about  nme  inches  high  and  three  feet 
broad,  surrounds  the  house  beneath  It 

"  The  doorway  is  an  arch  about  three  feet 
high.  The  Inside  of  the  wall  is  scored  and 
etched  into  compartments  by  lines  traced 
with  the  fingers  or  a  pointed  stick.  Some- 
times melon  or  pumpkin  seeds  are  stuck 
into  the  clay  In  fanciful  patterns,  and  after- 
ward removed,  leaving  the  hollows  lined 
with  their  slightly  lustrous  bark. 

"Within  this  again  is  another  wall,  en- 
closing a  still  smaller  room,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  chiefs  hut,  was  well  stored  with 
soft  skin  mantles,  and,  {is  he  said,  must  have 
been  most  agreeably  warm  as  a  sleeping 
apartment  In  the  cold  weather,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  doorway  might  be  wholly  or 
partially  closed  at  pleasure.  Pilasters  of 
clay  were  wrought  over  the  doorway,  mould- 
ings were  run  round  It,  and  zlgzj^  orna- 
ments in  charcoal,  or  in  red  or  yellow  clay, 
were  plentifully  used.  The  circular  mould- 
ings seen  upon  what  may  be  called  the  cell- 
ing are  really  the  bands  of  reeds  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  roof,  by  which  those  that 
form  the  thatch  are  secured. 
"The  space  between  the  Inner  chamber 
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hut,  and  in  it,  but  rather  in  the  rear,  were 


several  Jars  and  calabashes  of  outchualla, 
or  native  beer.  In  process  of  fermentation. 
My  flrBt  impression  of  this  beverage  was, 
that  it  resembled  a  mixture  of  bud  table- 
beer  and  spoiled  vinegar,  but  it  Is  regarded 
both  as  food  and  drink  by  the  natives  and 
travellers  who  have  become  accustomed  to 
It.  A  host  considers  that  ho  has  fulfilled 
the  highest  duties  of  hospitality  when  he 
has  set  before  his  guest  a  Jar  of  beer.  It  is 
thought  an  Insult  to  leave  any  In  the  vessel, 
but  the  guest  may  give  to  his  attendants 
any  surplus  that  remains  after  he  has  satis- 
fled  himself." 

The  burial  of  the  dead  Is  conducted  after 
a  rather  curious  manner.  The  funeral  cere- 
monies actually  begin  before  the  sick  per- 
son Is  dead,  and  must  have  the  effect  of 
hastening  dissolution.  As  soon  as  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sick  man  see  that  his  end  Is 
near,  they  throw  over  him  a  mat,  or  some- 
times a  skin,  and  draw  it  together  until  the 
enclosed  Individual  Is  foi'ced  Into  a  sitting, 
or  rather  a  crouching  posture,  with  the 
arms  bent,  the  head  bowed,  and  the  knees 
brought  Into  contact  with  the  chin.  In  this 
uncomfortable  position  the  last  spark  of  life 
soon  expires,  and  the  actual  funeral  bejjlns. 
The  relatives  dig  a  grave,  generally  within 
the  cattle  fence,  not  shaped  as  Is  the  case  In 
Europe,  but  a  mere  round  hole,  about  three 
feet  in  diameter.  The  Interior  of  this 
strangely  shaped  grave  Is  then  rubbed  with 
a  bulbous  root.  An  opening  Is  then  made 
in  the  fence  surrounding  the  house,  and  the 
body  is  carried  through  it,  still  enveloped  in 
the  mat,  and  with  a  skin  thrown  over  the 
head.  It  Is  then  lowered  into  the  grave, 
and  great  pains  are  taken  to  place  It  exactly 
facing  the  north,  an  operation  which  con- 
sumes much  time,  but  which  is  achieved  at 
last  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

When  they  have  settled  this  point  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  bring  fragments  of  an  ant- 
hill, which,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  is 
the  best  and  finest  clay  that  can  be  procured, 
and  lay  It  careful'y  about  the  feet  of  the 
corpse,  over  which  it  is  pressed  by  two  men 
who  stand  in  the  grave  for  that  purpose. 
More  and  more  clay  is  handed  down  in 
wooden  bowls,  and  stamped  firmly  down, 
the  operators  raising  the  mat  in  proportion 
as  the  earth  rises.  They  take  particular 
care  that  not  even  the  smallest  pebble  shall 
mix  with  the  earth  that  surrounds  the  body, 
and,  as  the  clay  Is  quite  free  from  stones,  it 
is  the  fittest  material  for  their  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  earth  reaches  the  mouth,  a 
branch  of  acacia  Is  placed  In  the  grave,  and 
some  roots  of  grass  laid  on  the  head,  so  that 
part  of  the  grass  projects  above  the  level  of 
the  ground.  The  excavated  soil  is  then 
scooped  up  so  as  to  make  a  small  mound, 
over  which  Is  poured  several  bowlfuls  of 
water,  the  spectators  meanwhile  shouting 
out,  "Pula!  Pnlal"  as  they  do  when  ap- 
plauding a  speaker  in  the  parliament.    The 
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|;oun,  •  ..  k.gof  hU  .luft.l*\„other  <lm«Tr 
bmly  Into  tho  buah,  auU  thore  ieavo  1 ,  tGriw- 
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"m,ri„K  tho  bo.ly  l„u,  th«  grov"   U  a  aM 

techT"to''';fj;r'''*,"'''  't*™*-  ""  «-ffl 

wnitn  18  to  bo  placec  on  tho  head  «♦•  iu2 
corpHo~cvl,l..„tV  »  rolic  of  .orn^  trad  It  on 
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i)(  vyi  ol  wittor  for  lustniton,  and  tho  bnn. 
with  wlUch  tho  gruvo  bo-  bicu  dug. 
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If  the  reader  will  refer  to  Ji  map  of  Africa, 
and  look  at  the  western  coast  just  below  lat. 
20°  S.,  he  will  see  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  is  occupied  by  a  people  called  Da- 
maras,"this  word  being  a  euphonious  coiTup- 
tion  of  the  word  Damup,  which  signifies 
"The  Veople."  Who  the  Damaras  origi- 
nally were,  how  long  they  have  occupied 
the  "land,  and  the  i)iaee  where  they  origi- 
nally came  from,  are  rather  dul)ious,  and 
they  themselves  can  throw  no  light  on  the 
subject. 

The  tribe  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Once 
of  great  j)ower  and  importance,  it  spread 
over  a  vast  tract  of  country,  and  developed 
its  own  peculiar  manners  and  customs, 
some  of  which,  as  will  be  seen,  .are  mosl 
remarkable.  Its  day  of  prosperity  was, 
however,  but  a  short  one,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  tribes  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
It  has  rajiidly  sunk  from  its  high  estate,  has 
sullered  from  the  attacks  of  powerlul  and 
relentless  enemies,  and  in  a  few  more  years 
will  probably  perish  oft'  tlic  face  oi'  the' 
earth.  .So  rapid  have  been  the  changes, 
that  one  traveller,  Mr.  Anderss(!n,  remarks 
that  wiMiin  his  own  time  it  h.as  been  his 
fate  to  u'itness  the  complete  ruin  and  down- 
fall of  the  once  great  Damara  nation. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  my  intention  to 
give  a  brief  .account  of  the  trib' ,  noticing 
only  those  peculiarities  which  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  tribes,  and  which 
might  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  altu- 
gether  forgotten.    The  account  given  in  the 


following  pages  has  been  partly  taken  from 
Mr.  Anderssen's  "Lake  Ngami,"  partly 
from  Mr.  Gallon's  work  on  Soutliwesteru 
Africa,  and  partly  from  the  well-known 
book  by  Mr.  IJaines,  to  whom  I  am  also 
indebted  for  many  .sketches,  and  much 
verl)al  .and  written  information. 

As  far  as  can  bo  ascertained,  the  abo- 
rigines were  a  r.ace  called,  even  by  them- 
selves, the  Ghou  Damup  —  a  name  quite 
untranslatable  to  ears  polite,  and  thert'ibre 
euphonized  by  the  colonists  Into  Hill  Da- 
maras, though  in  reality  there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  them.  Tlie  Ghou  Damup  say 
lliat  their  gre.at  ancestor  was  a  baboon,  who 
married  a  native  lady,  and  had  a  numerous 
progeny.  Tlie  union,  however,  like  most 
unequal  mntchcs,  was  not  a  happy  one,  the 
mother  priding  herself  on  her  family,  and 
twitting  her  sons  with  their  low  connections 
on  the  paternal  side.  The  end  of  the  iiiiit- 
ter  Wiis,tli.at  a  split  took  place  in  the  Ihmily, 
tiie  sons  beh.aving  so  badly  that  they  dared 
no  longer  face  their  higli-born  Hottentot 
connections,  and  lied  to  the  hills,  where 
they  h.ave  ever  since  dw'elt. 

The  Damaras  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  bodies,  the  Vich  and  the  jioor,  tlie 
former  being  those  who  possess  catlle,  and 
live  cbielly  on  the  milk,  and  the  latter  those 
wdio  have  either  no  cattle,  or  only  one  or 
two,  and  who,  in  consequence,  live  by  the 
chase  and  on  the  wild  roots  which  they  dig. 
For  tlie  D.ariiaras  are  not  an  .ngrieultuni! 
people,  probably  because  their  soil  is  not,  as 
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a  general  rule,  adapted  for  the  raising  of 

1    ,r"?'',I>amaras,  called  Ovatjumba 
are  looked  down  upon  by  tlie  richSiTort' 

V  hT'f  Jfi"'"^  "•""/'^  position  is  that  of  ser- 

r      cr4%iV',7,f"''^'  ^^»«  consider  them 
r.uiitr  .13  slaves  than  servants,  punish  thom 

V  n  t'o"'taL'T''^'^',.'''"'^  t' nortsitai: 
even  to  take   their  lives.    It  will  bo  acnn 

from  this  fact  that  the  primitive  sin  nlfcit? 
of  the  savage  life  is  not  precisely  of  an  A  i^ 
ca< ban  character;  and  tliat  sava-es  are  not 
ny  el,tcd  to  Europeans  for  all   ttir  vi  "^ 
For  some  undoubtedly  they  are,  and  ds-l 
play  a  singular  aptitude  in  acquir  iv  "  he  n  • ' 
1.U   mostof  the  greatest  evils^f   1^  vvorld' 
such  as  drunkenness,  cruelty,  Iminora  itv 
o  ho"'r''^'  ^'  "S,  slavery,  an.f 'the     ke    a% 
to  be  found  m  full  vigor  amon-    saVa"^ 
na  ions     and    existed    among    them    E 
be  ore  they  ever  saw  an  European     To  saf 
that    I  0  vices  above  mentioned  were  in tm 

cMh'ntioir'^vl  '^  ^"'-"P*^^"-^  '^  '^ 'i"^^"  on 
civuization.     Whenever  a  savage  can  infov 

icate  himself  he   ^^•ill  do  so,  no  matter  h," 

what  part  of  the  world  he  UvoT  So  "etc 

ThT'^  ''  /f  H'^'^  "»  attaining  tlSrcult 
that  he   will  drink  vast  nuantiti.A  nftlh 

native  African  beer,  whi?h''i'f a^th^ck  as 
ordinary  gruel,  or  he  will  drink  the  Sist 
ingly-prepared  kava  of  Poly  nesia-    of  it 
sw  etmefe  f'^  'W  ^  P'i-.  «"  chew  iTas  a 

Similarly,  the  savage  is  csscntiallv  cruel  I 
not  having  the  least  regard  for  tho  wrf, ' ' 
inp  of  others,  and  inflict?ng  the  most  fr  St: 
fill  tortures  with  calm  onToyn  Jnt      As°f  >r 
morality,  as  we  understan/  the  LA  tJic 
rue  savaj^e  has  no  conception  of  i    and  tl  e 

ana:M;'"o1\?;f  "^  '''^'  Plaee  in'satS: 

anus  aie  of  such  a  nature  that  travclle1-s 

^^ ho  have  witnessed   them  are  obliged    o 

pass    hem  over  in  discreet  silence    °  lion 

SCi:%'&r''' ''  ^^1»%  unknown; 

The  laud  in  which  the  Damaras  live  is 
atl icr  a  remarkable  one,  and,  althouAut  s 

hlSn  ;i'"f  T''''^'  ""'^^  a'small X  fon 

■  habitable  by  human  beings.    The  ve-eta- 

n  is  inostfy  of  the   thm-ny  ki  id    whUc 

o^of'fh''"'"'^'^   tlu-oughout^  great  JO  t 

tUeseasons^trl-^il^all7u.:^SK^S| 
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ttiose  in  Europe.    In  the  month  of  Aueuat 

etd 'LTw  'T?''-'''J'y  ^'  «'nd  S  be  ft  In' 
nn  .,'.1  ^'^*'*'^?''/  ""nds  blow,  Which  quicklv 
parch  up  and  d'estroy  the  vegetat  o^  S 
the  same  ime,  whirlwinds  sweep  over  the 
country  with  tremendous  velocitV  dr  vin^ 
along  vast  columns  of  sand,  maS  S  S 
diameter  and  several  liund'red    a  heilht 

mav  hr'«*'"  "'J'*>"^»  "^'  those  cSns 
may  be  seen  •  chasing    each    othor      'ri.f 

Damaras  designate  them  Orukun  b'ombu  L 

or,  Kaui-bnngers,  a  most  approprUte  nW 

a..^the^^^usually  occur  just'^lefC^he  'S 

vivil'Ti!'h[n'in''''''n'!?''*'"'*;'^  ''^  t'^""'^'^'-  and 
vivKi  iigiumng,  are  not   unusual    in    fhn 

monhs  of  September  and  October-  but  he 
n^ular  rains  do  not  set  in  till  liecember 
aiftl  January,  when  they  continue  with  but 
sh^ht  intermission,  till  fciy.  In  this  month 
and    June,  strong'  easterlj^  winds  preva  1 

feels  (h-v   in,)   i.„.  u   '/^  '  and  the  skin 

letis  my  and  liarsh.  Occasionallv  at  thi'i 
time,  tropical  rains  fall,  but  the/do  nioro 
harm    than    good,  as  sudden  cold    w    ch 

sSr  t.'  Zr'^^'n^   '^    "^variably  i; 
result.    In  July  and  August  the  ni<rhts  are 

t"  find  ic?h',f  '*  ^'  ^I^-^f ""  unusual  Ihrng 
rri     l^^  '""^  "n  inch  thick."  ° 

J.  lie  Damaras  have  a  very  odd  notion  of 

a  tree"  wlirch'nf '"'^  f/^'^*  '''^y  ^PrS'-m 
Uthe'rTree     a'iTh''"  '?  ««nscquence  the 

most  of  the  beasts  and  bh-ds  /led 'away'hX" 

tne  bla^e.    Those  which  Hed  became  wilH 
animals,  such  as  the  gnoo,  the  .t  raffo  t  2 
zebra,  and  others,  wh^ile  those  wl^ch' re- 
ma  ned  were  the  slieep,  the  ox    tJie  lo^^ 
.and  dog,  and  became  domestickted    ^Th«  • 
individual  tree  is  said  still  to  exist  at  a 
'place  called  Omariera,  but,  as  i^lan'^ens 
fcS'tf  "*"^'  «f  the  Dama'ras  poin  t^S 
Son   L    if'-^"^  '^"''■^  ''  ^^'th  filial  afiic- 
tion  as  their  great  ancestor.    The  natives 
eall  this  tree  Motfohaara,  and  the  par"kular 

sp  ung  by  the  name  of  Omumborumbon-a^ 

Si  1  So'/'  r'y  Ir'^y^  ^nd  of  so  "K 

and  iKud  a  texture,  that  it  may  be  ranked 
among  the  ironwoods.  ^        ranked 

In  appearance  the  Damaras  are  a  fine 
race  of  ,„en,  sometimes  exceeding  six  5 
in  height,  and  well  proportioned.  Their 
features  are  tolerably  regular,  and  thev 
move  with  grace  and  frcecFom  '  (See  S 
tration  No.  1,  on  p.  308.)  They  are  power 
fu.Us  becomes  their  bulk;  but,  as fs  t  e  c^e" 
with  many  savages,  although  they  n  ,mt 
forth  great  strength  on  occasio is  t  ev  are 
no    capable  of  long  ..nd  contiru"  '^10^ 

of  the  mos'  ^'.vr"'V-"''"  "'■  ''^«  Damaii^?s 
01  the  most  extraordinary  character.    Paia 
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for  them  seems  almost  non-existent,  and  an 
injury  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  more 
nervously  constituted  European  has  but 
little  effect  on  the  Damara.  The  reader 
may  remember  the  insensibility  to  pain 
manifested  by  the  Hottentots,  but  the  Da- 
maras  even  exceed  them  in  this  particular. 
Mr.  Baines  mentions,  in  his  MS.  notes, 
some  extraordinary  instances  of  this  pecul- 
iarity. On  one  occasion  a  man  had  broken 
his  leg,  and  the  fractured  limb  had  been  put 
up  in  a  splint.  One  day,  while  the  leg  was 
being  dressed,  Mr.  Baines  heard  a  great 
shout  of  laughter,  and  found  that  a  clumsy 
assistant  had  let  the  le^  fall,  and  had  re- 
broken  the  partially  united  bones,  so  that 
the  leg  was  hanging  with  the  foot  twisted 
inward.  Instead  of  being  1  irrified  at  such 
an  accident,  they  were  all  shouting  with 
laughter  at  the  abnormal  shape  of  the  limb, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  think  it  a  better  joke, 
or  laughed  more  heartily,  than  the  injurea 
man  himself.  The  same  man,  when  his  in- 
juries had  nearly  healed,  and  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver had  to  be  applied  freely  to  the  parts, 
bore  the  excruciating  operation  so  well  that 
he  was  complimented  on  his  courage.  How- 
everj  it  turned  out  that  he  did  not  feel  the 
application  at  all,  and  that  the  compUments 
were  quite  thrown  away. 

On  another  occasion,  a  very  remarkable 
incident  occurred.  There  had  been  a  mu- 
tiny, which  threatened  the  lives  of  the  whole 
party,  and  the  ringleader  was  accordingly 
condemned  to  death,  and  solemnly  executed 
by  being  shot  through  the  head  with  a  pistol, 
the  body  being  allowed  to  lie  where  it  fell. 
Two  or  three  days  afterward,  the  executed 
criminal  made  his  appearance,  not  much  the 
worse  for  the  injury,  except  the  remains  of  a 
wound  in  his  heaid.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  he  had  been  rather  hardly  used,  and 
asked  for  a  stick  of  tobacco  as  compensa- 
tion. 

Yet,  although  so  indifferent  to  external 
injuries,  they  are  singularly  sensitive  to  ill- 
ness, and  are  at  once  prostrated  by  a  slight 
indisposition,  of  which  an  European  would 
think  nothing  at  all.  Their  peculiar  consti- 
tution always  shows  itself  in  travelling. 
Mr.  Baines  remarks  that  a  savage  is  ready 
to  travel  at  a  minute's  notice,  as  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pick  up  his  weapons  and 
start.  He  looks  with  contempt  upon  the 
preparation  which  a  white  man  makes,  and 
for  two  or  three  days'  "  fatigue  "  work  will 
beat  almost  any  European.  Yet  in  a  long, 
steady  march,  the  European  tires  out  the 
savage,  unless  the  latter  conforms  to  the 
usages  which  he  despised  at  starting. 

He  finds  that,  after  all,  he  will  require 
baggage  and  clothing  of  some  kind.  The 
heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  gives  him  a  head- 
ache, and  he  is  obhged  to  ask  for  a  cap  as  a 
protection.  Then  his  sandals,  which  were 
sufficient  for  him  on  &  sandv  soil,  are  no 
protection  against  thorns,  and  so  lie  has  to 


procure  shoes.  Then,  sleeping  at  night 
without  a  rug  or  large  kaross  cannot  be 
endured  for  many  nights,  and  so  he  has  to 
ask  for  a  blanket.  His  food  again,  such  as 
the  ground-nuts  on  which  the  poorer  Da- 
maras  chiefly  live,  is  not  sufficiently  nutri- 
tious for  long-continued  exertion,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  ask  for  his  regular  rations.  His 
usual  fashion  is  to  make  a  dash  at  woi;k,  to 
continue  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  to 
cease  altogether,  and  recruit  his  strength  by 
passing  several  days  in  inaction. 

The  dress  of  the  Damaras  is  rather  pecul- 
iar—  that  of  the  women  especially  so.  The 
principal  part  of  a  man's  dress  is  a  leathern 
rope  of  wonderful  length,  seldom  less  than 
a  hundred  feet,  and  sometimes  exceeding 
four  or  even  five  hundred.  This  is  wound 
in  loose  coils  round  the  waist,  so  that  it  falls 
in  folds  which  are  not  devoia  of  grace.  In 
it  th(i  Damara  thrusts  his  axes,  knob-kerries, 
and  other  implements,  so  that  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  belt,  a  pocket,  and  a  dress. 
His  feet  are  defended  by  sandals,  made 
something  like  those  of  the  Bechuanas,  and 
fastened  to  the  feet  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  remarkable  for  their  length,  projecting 
rather  behind  the  heel,  and  very  much  be- 
fore the  toes,  in  a  way  that  reminds  the 
observer  of  the  long-toed  boots  which  were 
so  fashionable  in  early  English  times.  Some- 
times he  makes  a  very  bad  use  of  these  san- 
dals, surreptitiously  scraping  holes  in  the 
sand,  into  which  he  pushes  small  articles  of 
value  that  may  have  Been  dropped,  and  then 
stealthily  covers  them  up  with  the  sand. 

They  are  very  fond  of  ornament,  and  place 
great  value  on  iron  for  this  purpose,  fashion- 
ing it  into  various  formSj  and  polishing  it 
until  it  glitters  brightly  in  the  sunbeams. 
Beads,  of  course,  they  wear,  and  they  are 
fond  of  ivory  beads,  some  of  which  may  be 
rather  termed  balls,  so  large  are  they.  One 
man  had  a  string  of  these  beads  which  hung 
from  the  back  of  his  head  nearly  to  his  heels. 
The  uppermost  beads  were  about  as  large  as 
billiard  balls,  and  they  graduated  regularly  in 
size  until  the  lowest  and  smallest  were  barely 
as  large  as  hazel-nuts.  He  was  very  proud 
of  this  ornament,  and  refused  to  sell  it, 
though  he  kindly  offered  to  lend  it  for  a  day 
or  two. 

His  headdress  costs  him  much  trouble  in 
composing,  though  he  does  not  often  go 
through  the  labor  of  adjusting  it.  He  di- 
vides his  hair  into  a  great  number  of  strands, 
which  he  fixes  by  imbuing  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  grease  and  red  ochre,  and  then  allows 
them  to  hang  round  his  head  like  so  many 
short  red  cords.  A  wealthy  man  will  some- 
times adorn  himself  with  a  single  cockle- 
shell in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  Mr. 
Baines  remarks,  that  if  any  of  his  friends  at 
home  would  only  have  made  a  supper  on  a 
few  pennyworth  of  cockles,  and  sent  him  the 
shells,  he  could  ha-ve  m.idf^  bis  fort**?'*".  The 
men  Have  no  particular  hat  or  cap;  but,  a» 
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they  are  very  fastidious  about  their  hair,  and 
as  ram  would  utterly  destroy  all  the  elabo- 
ratelv-dressed  locks,  they  use  in  rainv 
weather  a  ^,iece  of  soft  hide,  which  theV 
place  on  their  hemls,  and  fold  or  twist  int^ 

thL'"' Th'^/rV^^V^  T«*  ^'nv^nfentt 
them.    The  fat  and  red  ochre  with  which  he 
adorns  his  head  a  liberally  bestowed  on  the 
htil  ''°^^'  ^"'^  ,«ff'»rds  an  index  to  the 
health  ami  general  spirits  of  the  Dainara 
When  a  Dainara  is  well  and  in  good  sprite 
he  IS  all  red  and  shining  like  a  mirroTand 
whenever  he  s  seen  pale  and  dull  he  is  sure 
either  to  be  in  low  spirits  or  bad  c/rcum! 
stances     As  a  rule,  the  Damaras  do  n™ 
wash  themselves,  preferring  to  renew  their 
beauty  by  paint  and  grease,"and  the  natural 
consequence  is,  that  they' diffuse  an  odor 
which  18  far  from  agreeable  to  European 
nostrils,  though  their  own  seem  to  bHn" 
sensible  to  ,t.    Indeed,  so  powerful  are  the 
odors  of  the  African  tribes,  that  any  one 
who  ventures  among   them'  must   60S 
abne-ate  the  sense  of  smell,  and  make  un 
his  mind  to  endure  all  kinds  of  evH  odors 
CV^fH^  "^'''^^^  "?  '.»«  ""'n^l  to  endure  the 

fritrfiS'if  f^sii  ^^^^^"^  "^^P«  °^' 

ab^n«^--i:--r^ 
have  no  clothing  whatever;  and,  until  thev 
are  asked  in  marriage,  the^  wear  tie  usua^ 
costume  of  Southern '  Africa,  namely  the 
fnnge-apron  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  eather 
led  round  the  waist,  these  and  beads  con- 
stituting their  only  dress.  The  illustrahZ 
No.  2,  opposite,  is-'from  a  drawing  by^Mr 
Baines,  which  admirably  shows  the  sm- 

girls  before  they  are  married,  and  their  con- 
!?1'5!.IP°''S'1  '^y.h'^rd  ^ork.'   The  drSg 
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This  rope  is  so  saturated  with  srease  thnt  if 
18  as  so/l  and  pliable  as  silk,  Kl^ha^  the 

iWrtb^'  1  harboring' sund'y7oxio5l 
insects,  the  extermination  of  which  how- 
ever  seems  to  afford  harmless  amusement  to 

m!£7:Mntl\  -^'r'  '""^  -«-« adres*^ 
uiaae  ox  skin,  the  hair  being  worn  outwarH 

and  tn^'J^^^K^  that  a  vast  aZmt  ofTm*^ 
and  labor  has  been  expended  in  producin^A 

Jhefl  Tf  '"'"'*• ,  ®™^"  «"t  clisks  of  ostrifh* 
shell  are  prepared,  as  has  already  been  men- 

s tn^n J  r*»« V'-eati'Jg  of  the  HottontoteS 
strung  together.    A  number  of  the  string 

^iJuVi^'t.  V  «'J«  ««  as  to  forK 
wide  belt,  which  is  fastened  round  the  b^y 

S^S^y^'^.1  ?l--,?..contras^§ 


was  taken  from  life,  and  represents  a  youn^ 
girl  as  she  appears  while  resting  herself  if 
seems  rather  a  strange  mode  of  resting;  bu 
It  IS  a  point  of  honor  with  the  Dainara  kirls 
arul  women  not  to  put  down  a  ffl  S 
they  have  conveyed  it  to  its  destination  and 

iTprt^"'^"","'^  ''^?  ^'^^y  basket  to  fa'tSe' 
her  head,  she  has  raised  it  on  both  her  hands 
and  thus  "rests"  herself  without  ceS 
VZ""^^  r  JJ""i"-  ^'«^"»  her  burden  ^^ 
h.^h  T  """l  '^'*h  the  basket  load  upon 
her  head,  she  has  another  load  tied  toTer 
back,  consisting  of  some  puppies.  Thf 
Damara  girls  are  very  fond  of  Kupp  es  and 
mke  great  pets  of  them,  treatin'^  tC'as  ff 

SrJii      "'"  ^'^'"'^^  ^«™«^  carry  their 

ri.l'  'T  "^T.*^y  ^^""^  heen  asked  in  mar- 

m?ron-''rli?^T'"''    '"*""'^"    assumes    the 
matrons  distinctive   costume.     This  io  r.f- 

the  most  elaborate  characterand  requires  a 

arefu  description,  as  there  'is  nothlg  Hke 

Urn  any  part  of  the  world.     Roiinf  her 

wmst  the  woman  winds  an  inordinatelv  lor  ' 

h'<l-^  xope,like  that  worn  by  her  huibanl 


ihp  ohinhiX  ,.„  1     .  •  T  I?'easing  contrast  to 
tlie  shining  red  which  is  so  liberally  used 
and  which  entirely  obliterates  the  SsS 
tions  of  dark  or  fair   individuals     Round 
their  wrists  and  ankles  they  wear  a  succes- 
sion of  ,netal  rings,  almost^invpriably  Tron 
or  copper,  and  some  of  the  richer  sort  wea? 
so  many  that  they  can  hardly  walk  with 
comfort,  and  their  naturally  gracefVilgaS 
degenerates  into  an  awkwarrf  waddle     ft  ^ 
rather  curious  that  the  women  shouW  va  u" 
these  two  metals  so  highly,  for  they  care 
conaparatively  little  for^  tL    mo re^ostlv 
metals,  such  as  brass  or  even  gold     tS 
nngs  are  very  simply  made,  feint  merely 
thick  rods  cut  to  the  proper  len-th  berit 
thel^iK.^'^^'  ''"''  then^'clencSS' Sv^r 
have  cost  s^omp  nrT'''    '^^'^'^  ornamentj 
Sh^r^SnUy  ?er  ""^"'^  ''''  ^''''^  ^ 

tume^is'fW'S'?^'"*  •'^  *he  woman's  cos- 
in^^  18 .the  headdress,  which  may  be  seen 
wife  iT^*'"°  opposite,  of  aVnS 
skin  Z  nf  r^T?^''  •'^  *he  headdress  is  a 
sKull-cap  of  stout  hide,  which  fits  closely  to 
the  head,  and   which  is  ornamented   with 

S  bein^or  T«  ?;  *^«  «-•"«  ^ater/i^ 

hfnd     rf  .^    K^''!'  side,  and  the  third  be- 

fla?  Hil   «  *''^^'*''''  °(*his  cap  is  attached  a 

len^S  'nnT-^*™''*.*^^'^  f«'«t  ««•  more  in 
length,  and  SIX  or  eight  inches  in  width     It 

arer«r''^  °^  *,f*"P  "^  leather,  on  which 
or  rSer'"  P^^'^^^j/^^ing^  of  m'etal  beads, 
Th/?««ff  "bugles,"  mostly  made  of  tin. 
S  in^!.  f^  '"•'^^'  "^^  *he  feather  strip  are 
fr  nie  rtr^'  '*"•  1-  K^^'""  «  teri^inal 
shpil,  u-^t  '^^^  '^  ^""^ther  decorated  by 
siVe  ;nS''^^'■^?^'^''*  ■•°»"<i  it  in  succes- 
Srer  T^w^.^'^^  *^\?'«  ^^^'^h  of  the 
wearer.    The  whole  of  the  cap,  as  well  as 

ochrl'lo^mfinrf  r,!'^  ^^^«  --^"d  red 
ocnre.    bo  much  for  the  cap  itself  which 

tZT::  ,''  i^'^^^pj^te  witLut'«\e  ye : 

Ihisisa  large  piece  of  thin  and  ye rv  soft 

afancft'^'Sf  "^^^^^^l*"  «-  front^f  Ihe    . 
h^l\^^'}'J  ^^^owed  to  hang  freely,  would 
'an  Orel  inc  race  and  conceal  it.    The  wom- 
en, however,  only  wear  it  thus  for  a  short 
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time,  and  then  roll  it  back  so  that  it  passes 
over  tlio  forehead,  and  then  falls  on  either 
shoulder. 

Ueavy  and  inconvenient  as  is  this  can, 
the  Damara  woman  never  goes  without  it, 
and  sullcrs  all  the  inconvenience  for  the 
sake  of  being  I'ashionable.  Indeed,  so  highly 
is  this  adornment  prized  by  both  sexes  that 
the  husbands  would  visit  their  wives  with 
their  heaviest  displeasure  (i.  e.  beat  them 
within  an  inch  of  their  lives)  if  they  ven- 
tured to  appear  without  it.  One  woman, 
whose  portrait  was  being  taken,  was  recom- 
mended to  leave  her  headdress  with  the 
artist,  so  that  she  might  be  spared  tlie 
trouble  of  standing  while  the  elaborate  dec- 
orations were  being  drawn.  She  was  horri- 
fied at  the  idea  of  laying  it  aside,  and  said 
that  her  husband  would  kill  her  if  she  was 
seen  without  her  proper  dress.  If  she  wishes 
to  carry  a  burden  on  her  head,  she  does  not 
remove  her  cap,  but  pushes  it  off  her  fore- 
head, so  that  the  three  pointed  ears  come 
upon  the  crown  instead  of  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  are  out  of  the  way. 

However  scanty  may  be  the  apparel  which 
is  worn,  both  sexes  are  very  particular 
about  wearing  something,  and  look  upon 
entire  nudity  much  in  the  same  light  that 
we  do.  So  careful  are  they  in  this  respect 
that  an  unintentional  breach  of  etiquette 
gave  its  name  to  a  river.  Some  Damara 
women  came  to  it,  and,  seeing  that  some 
berries  were  growing  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  that  the  water  was  not  much  more  than 
waist-deep,  they  left  their  aprons  on  the 
bank  and  waded  across.  While  they  were 
engaged  in  gathering  the  berries,  a  torrent 
of  water  suddenly  swept  down  the  river, 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  carried  away  tlie 
dresses.  Ever  afterward  the  Damaras  gave 
that  stream  the  name  of  Okaroscheko,  or 
"Naked  River." 

They  have  a  curious  custom  of  chipping 
the  two  upper  front  teeth,  so  as  to  leave  a 
V-shaped  space  between  them.  This  is 
done  with  a  flint,  and  the  custom  prevails, 
with  some  modifications,  among  many  other 
tribes. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Damaras 
have  many  cattle.  They  delight  in  having 
droves  of  one  single  color,  bright  brown 
being  the  favorite  hue,  and  cattle  of  that 
color  being  mostlv  remarkable  for  their  en- 
during powers.  Damara  cattle  are  much 
prized  by  other  tribes,  and  even  by  the 
white  settlers,  on  account  of  their  quick 
step,  strong  hoofs,  and  lasting  powers. 
They  are,  however,  rather  apt  to  be  wild, 
and,  as  their  horns  are  exceedingly  long 
and  sharp,  an  enraged  Damara  ox  becomes 
a  most  dangerous  animal.  Sometimes  the 
horns  of  an  ox  will  be  so  long  that  the  tips 
are  seven  or  eight  feet  apart.  The  hair  of 
these  cattle  is  shining  and  smooth,  and  the 
tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  nearly  as  re- 
markable for  its  length  as  the  horns.   These 


tail-tufts  are  much  used  in  decorations,  and 
are  in  great  request  for  ornamenting  the 
shatts  of  the  assagais.  As  is  generally  the 
case  with  African  cattle,  the  cows  give  but 
little  milk  daily,  and,  if  the  calf  should  hap- 
pen to  die,  none  at  all.  In  such  cases,  the 
Damaras  stuff  the  skin  of  the  dead  calf  with 
grass,  and  place  it  before  the  cow,  who  is 
quite  contented  with  it.  Sometimes  a  rather 
ludicrous  incident  has  occurred.  The  cow, 
while  licking  her  imagined  offspring,  has 
come  upon  the  grass  which  protrudes  here 
and  there  from  the  rudely  stuflcd  skin,  and, 
thrusting  her  nose  into  the  interior,  has 
dragged  out  and  eaten  the  whole  of  the 
grass. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Damaras 
find  much  of  their  subsistence  in  the  ground. 
They  are  trained  from  infancy  in  digging 
the  ground  for  food,  and  little  children  who 
cannot  fairly  walk  may  be  seen  crawling 
about,  digging  up  roots  and  eating  them, 
Ey  reason  of  this  diet,  the  figures  of  the 
children  are  anything  but  graceful,  their 
stomachs  protruding  in  a  most  absurd  man- 
ner, and  their  l)acks  taking  a  corresponding 
curve.  Their  mode  of  digging  holes  h 
called  "  crowing,"  and  is  thus  managed : 
they  tJike  a  pointed  stick  in  their  right  hand, 
break  up  the  ground  with  it,  and  scrape  out 
the  loose  earth  with  the  left.  They  are 
wonderfully  expeditious  at  this  work,  hav- 
ing to  employ  it  for  many  purposes,  such  as 
digging  up  the  ground-nuts,  on  which  they 
feed  largely,  excavating  for  water,  and  the 
like.  They  will  sometimes  "crow"  holes 
eighteen  inches  or  more  in  depth,  and 
barely  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  word 
"  crow  "  is  used  very  frequently  by  travellers 
in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  sadly  puzzles  the 
novice,  who  docs  not  in  the  least  know 
what  can  be  meant  by  "  crowing  "  for  roots, 
"  crow-water,"  and  the  like.  Crow-water, 
of  course,  is  that  which  is  obtained  by  dig- 
ging holes,  and  is  never  so  good  as  that 
which  can  be  drawn  from  some  open  well 
or  stream. 

"  Crowing  "  is  very  useful  in  house-build- 
ing. The  women  pi-ocure  a  number  of 
tolerably  stout  but  pliant  sticks,  some  eigiit 
or  nine  feet  long,  and  then  "  crow  "  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  holes  in  a  circle  about 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  sticks  are 
planted  in  the  holes,  the  tojis  bent  down 
and  lashed  together,  and  the  framework  of 
the  house  is  complete.  A  stout  pole,  with 
a  forked  top,  is  then  set  in  the  middle  of  the 
hut,  and  supports  the  roof,  just  as  a  tent- 
pole  supports  the  canvas.  Brushwood  is 
then  woven  in  and  out  of  the  framework, 
and  mud  plastered  upon  the  brushwood. 
A  hole  is  left  at  one  side  by  way  of  a  door, 
and  another  at  the  top  to  answer  the  pu^ 

Eose  of  a  chimney.  When  the  fire  is  not 
urning,  an  old  ox-hide  is  laid  over  the 
aperture,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  heavy 
stones.    Moreover,  as  by  tlie  heat  of  the 


i'FaJMgW"-  "'—  - 


fire  insitlc  the  hut,  and  the  rays  of  the  snn 

ante  in  t ho  roof,  ludcs  are  aid  hero  nnr) 
there,  until  at  last  an  old  Dan  ara  hut  k 
near  V  covered  with  hides  ThAo  ^pT  no 
ventifators  durinjr  the  d^  but  are  carrfulW 

ss"inf^r"^f^^^'S-=^wjj: 

whieh  occupies  the  centre 

ny-     >vitnin  the  hut  may  usually  be  seen 

the  roniamder  of  their  proneFty  is  oifW. 
earned  on  their  persons,  or  mSd  in  somJ 
secre  spot  so  that  it  may'  not  be  stolen        " 

seen^  to  bf  of  .  "'«  .^^/'^'n^ras  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  a  very  high  order  or  nt  nil 
events  it  has  not  4cn"cultivate(f  '  Thev 
seem  to  fail  most  completely  in  ar  thmol.V^ 
and  cannot  even   pom.f  ,  •'    "  .'"'"'""enc, 

number.  Mr  Gdton  "  v-^^'**"'^  '"^  ^"•'''^•» 
descrintionof  n  n,  "  ?'^  a  v^iT  .imusimr 
utsuipDionol  a  Damara  in  d  Ificulties  wi^R 
a  question  of  simple  arithmetic  ' 

he  furthest  Avatering-plac.>  that  Ilans  and  T 
had  explored.    Now  we  had  to  t,.,f«f  f^  .1 
guides,  whose   ideas  of    i'  e  and  di  ?n,S' 
were  inost  provokingly  indl^tinc^'S 
tuai^sJ'Z.""  <^«>"Paratlve 'in    tSr 

WK ; T  •'    ?x.     ,    >°"  cannot  say  to  them 
'which  IS  the  loHf/er  of  the  iwn    H,„  „     I' 

(TrontQ'  Ti,„  *'V  •  "™*^  1  inc  next,  :s  it 
Sh  lon^  '■''i''^ ''<""^'  '  ^* '« •'  'i«le  longer ' 
simnlv     Tr"''   °';    '''''y  '»»''h  Ionger,''bu't 

much  after  five,  because  no  siia?e"hlnd'S 
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S'rcc;rnr^en,rT;n1L''^''Vil%?"^^",  ?-* 
lose  o.^en:  the  warin\hiT,f  thefdSot™ 
herd ZilTJ-'  T  ^,  '""^  »»'»^er  ofThJ 


01  a  face  they  know. 

tw,,  ..iclS  of  MtS^t  Iho'MFeT 

and  he  broke  off  the  transaction  untif  two 
sticks  were  put  into  his  hand,  and  one  she^n 

of  /hn        ^''''^'■'  "!'  "»e  tobacco,  the  size 

It  out  and  complains  the  next  day.    ^ 

overlooking  half  a  dozen  of  ler  newVoi^ 
nippies,  which  had  been  renVove  Uvo  or 
three  tunes  from  her,  and  her  anxiety  wS 

ing.    Mie  kept  puzzling  and  runninrr  i.„» 

Hence,  as  the  Damarns  had  the  vno.„p«f 

notions  of  time  and  distance    and  as!  eir 

angua^e  was  a  poor  vehicle  for  exmls' h, 

V  at  Ideas  they  had,  and,  lastly  ?s?ruth 

?fcT  "^?  r^-^'^^P^'""  and  no't'lhe  n,t 

Although  tlie  Damaras  managed  to  over- 
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lis. 
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nm  the  country,  thoy  cannot  be  considered 
a  warlike  people,  neither  liavo  they  been 
able  to  hold  for  any  length  of  time  the 
very  uninviting  land  they  conquered.  Their 
weapons  arc  tew  and  simple,  but,  such  as 
they  are,  nuich  pains  arc  taken  in  their 
manufactiu-e,  and  the  Damara  warrior  is  as 
careful  to  keep  his  rude  arms  in  good  order 
as  is  the  disciplined  soldier  of  Europe.  The 
chief  and  distnictive  weapon  of  the  Damara 
is  the  assagai,  which  has  little  in  conniion 
with  th(!  weapons  that  have  already  been 
described  under  that  name.  It  is  about  six 
feet  in  length,  and  has  an  enormous  Idade, 
leaf-shaped,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  pro- 
portionately wide.  It  is  made  of  soft  steel, 
and  can  be  at  once  sharpened  by  scraping 
fe  or  stone.    The  shaft  is  corre- 


with  a  knife  „.  „ ~.     

spondingly  stout,  and  to  the  centre  is  attached 
one  of  the  flowing  ox-tails  which  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Home  of  these  assa- 
gais are  made  almost  wholly  of  iron,  and 
have  only  a  short  piece  of  wood  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  answers  for  a  handle,  as  well  as 
an  attachment  for  the  ox-tail,  wliich  seems 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  Damara  assa- 
gai. 

The  weapon  is,  as  may  be  conjectured,  an 
exceedingly  inelHcient  one,  and  the  blade  is 
oftener  used  as  a  knife  than  an  oftensive 
weapon.  It  is  certainly  useful  in  the  chase  of 
the  elephant  and  other  large  game,  because 
the  wound  which  it  makes  is  very  large,  and 
causes  a  great  flow  of  blood;  but  against 
human  enemies  it  is  comparatively  useless. 
The  Damara  also  carries  a  bow  and  arrows, 
which  are  wretchedly  ineifective  weapons, 
the  marksman  seldom  hitting  his  object  at  a 
distance  greater  than  ten  or  twelve  yards. 
The  weapon  which  he  really  handles  well  is 
the  knob-kerrie  or  short  club,  and  this  he 
can  use  either  as  a  club  at  short  quarters, 
or  as  a  missile,  in  the  latter  case  hurling  it 
with  a  force  and  precision  that  renders  it 
really  formidable.  Still,  the  Damara's  entire 
armament  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  it  is  not 
matter  of  wonder  that  when  he  came  to 
match  himself  against  the  possessors  of  fire- 
arms he  should  be  hopelessly  defeated. 

In  their  conflicts  with  the  Hottentots, 
the  unfortunate  Damaras  suflered  dreadfully. 
They  were  literally  cut  to  pieces  by  far  in- 
ferior forces,  not  through  any  particular  valor 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  nor  from  any 
especial  cowardice  on  their  own,  but  simply 
because  they  did  not  know  their  own  powers. 
Stalwart  warriors,  well  armed  with  their 
broad-bladed  assagais,  might  be  seen  para- 
Ivzed  with  fear  at  the  sound  and  elfects 
of  the  muskets  with  which  the  Hottentots 
were  armed,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence for  a  Damara  soldier  to  stand  still 
in  fear  and  trembling  while  a  little  Hotten- 
tot, at  twenty  paces'  distance,  deliberately 
loaded  his  weapon,  and  then  shot  him  down. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  construction  and 
management  of  fire-arms,  the  Damaras  had 


no  idea  that  they  were  harmless  when  dis- 
charged (for  in  "those  days  breech-loaders 
and  revolvers  were  alike  unknown  to  the 
Hottentots),  and  therclbre  allowed  them- 
selves  to  be  deliberately  shot,  while  the 
eneifly  was  really  at  their  mercy. 

If  the  mcnsuliered  death  in  the  field,  the 
fate  of  the  woinen  was  worse.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  Diynara  tribe,  they 
carried  all  their  wealth  on  their  persons,  in 
the  shape  of  beads,  ear-rings,  and  especially 
the  large  and  heavy  metal  rings  with  which 
their  ankles  and  wnsts  were  adorned.  When- 
ever the  Hottentot  soldiers  came  upon  a 
Damara  woman,  they  always  ro1)bod  her  of 
every  ornament,  tearing  otf  all  her  clothing 
to  search  for  them,  and,  as  the  metal  rings 
could  not  be  unclenched  without  some 
trouble,  they  deliberately  cut  olV  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  wretched  woman,  tore  off 
the  rings,  and  left  her  to  live  or  die  as  might 
happen.  Strangely  enough  they  often  lived, 
even  after  undergoing  such  treatment;  and, 
after  stanching  the  flowing  blood  by  thrust- 
ing the  stumps  of  their  limbs  into  the  hot 
sand,  some  of  them  contrived  to  crawl  for 
many  miles  until  they  rejoined  their  friends. 
For  some  time  after  the  war,  maimed  Da- 
mara women  were  often  seen,  some  beiiiK 
without  feet,  others  without  hands,  and 
some  few  without  either— these  having 
been  the  richest  when  assaulted  by  their 
cruel  enemies. 

The  Damaras  are  subdivided  into  a  num- 
ber of  eandas  — a  word  which  has  some 
analogy  with  the  Hindoo  "caste,"  each 
eanda  having  its  peculiar  rites,  simersti- 
tions,  &c.  One  eanda  is  called  Ovakii- 
eyuba,  or  the  Sun-children;  another  is 
Ovakuenombura,  or  the  Rain-childTen ;  and 
80  on.  The  eandas  have  special  eniblem3 
or  crests  — if  such  a  word  may  be  used. 
These  emblems  are  always  certain  trees  or 
bushes,  which  represent  the  eandas  hist  as 
the  red  and  white  roses  represented  the  two 
great  political  parties  of  England.  Each  of 
these  castes  has  some  prohibited  food,  and 
they  will  almost  starve  rather  than  break 
the  law.  One  eanda  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of 
red  oxen  —  to  another,  the  draught  oxen  are 
prohibited;  and  so  fastidious  are  they,  that 
they -will  not  touch  the  vessels  in  which  such 
food  might  have  been  cooked,  nor  even  stand 
to  leeward  of  the  lire,  lest  the  smoke  should 
touch  them.  These  practices  cause  the  Da- 
maras to  be  very  troublesome  as  guides,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  leader  has  steadily  rei'ustd 
to  humor  them  that  they  will  consent  to 
forego  for  the  time  their  antipathies. 

This  custom  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
the  Damaras  are  by  nature  and  education 
anything  but  fastidious,  and  they  will  eat  all 
kinds  of  food  which  an  European  would 
reject  with  disgust.  They  will  eat  the  flesh  of 
cattle  or  horses  which  have  died  of  disease, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  leopard,  hyaena,  and 
other  beaets  of  prey.    lu  spite  of  their  un- 


cloan  feedin<ir,  they  will  not  oat  raw,  or  even 
ii...ierrlone  moat,  and  therein  arc  eoSv 
suponor  to  many  other  tribes,  who  seSn  'o 
think  that  cooking  is  a  nee<  lerwast"  of 
time  and  fuel.  Goats  are,  happily  fW  then 
8fives,  amonff  the  prohil.itet  'aiiin  ,N    a 

^.^'r  i^x'iii^  ^^■"--  ""-'- 
coSfj^j'i^xiKoS.^; 

an  pm-t  of  his  daily  food.    On  special  Zon 
smns  they  kill  an  ^x,  or,  if  the  Sfver  of  the" 
feast  should  hapncn  to 'be  a  rich  man    six 
or  seven  are  killed.     Hut,  when  anlWT^ 
slaughtered,  it  is  almost  commo     pro,  ert 
of  i't\mr  If'S  "-"rll '.oming  for  l^'S!  „' 
01  It  and  If  refused,  threaten  ng  to  annihi 
late  the  s  ingy  man  with  their  curse.    Tl.ev 
are  hornblv  afraid  of  this  curse,  supposi,^^ 
that  their  health  will  bo  bli-rhted  a    I  th,  ? 
^.-..ngth  fadeaway.    ConsenS?  meat 
of  no  commercial  value  in  I)ainara-lamf  no 
one  canng  to  possess  food  which  pmc'allv 
Moiigs  to  every  one  except  himself'     Co  is 

(as  Mr.  Gal  ton  says)  merely  to  bo  looked  it 
Jiist  as  deer  are  kept  in  England,  a  fe  v  bein  ^ 
laugh  ered  on   special  occasions    but      ,7 
being  inteiided  to  furnish  a  regubrupv 
of  food     Much  as  the  Damaras  value  the  r 
oxon  when  alive -so  much  so,  indeed  t  n 
a  (me  of  two  oxen  is  considered  a  Sc  en 
opanition  for  murder -thev  care  Hie  for 
them  when  dead,  a  living  shee     b  inl  Z 
morevahiable  than  a  dead  ox?  't1  c  "^l  Jo' 
ftoh"r  "''t?'"'  "'•■'^  ^hey  have  e  e,  seen 
Th  ir  though  s  run  on  oxeh  all  day,  and  cat^ 
le  fonn  the  chief  subject  of  their  mnvena- 
lon.    Mr.Galton  found  tlmt,  whencvor  h. 
came    o  a  new  station,  the  .Uves  alwavs 
inspected  his  oxen,  to  see  if  any  of   wl' 
mvn  missing  cattle  were  among  them    an 
f  he  had  by  chance  purchased  one  that  In 
S  «'"'?;"«  owner  would  be  s  ire  to  p  ck 
tout,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  land  is  em 
powered  to  reclaim  it.    Knowin-  tliisHw 
Je  always  if  possible,  bougL  hi^oxen  f iom 
men  ui  whose  possession  They  had  bt^en  ft" 
everal  years,  so  that  no  one  would  be  1  kclv 

m^lt"^  '"''^'"^  *°  --^"y  of  them  ''^'^^ 

Wlien  the  Damaras  are  at  home    thev 

general ly  amuse  themselves  in  the  evenS 

'.V  singing  and  dancing.    Their  musiirs^rf 

very  simple  character,  their  prndpal  if 

'"    only  instrument  being  the  bovv    ibn 

animals  ^1,7=  u^  *,^"*  ^^  ^^^  varicir 
skill  ]f;  ,  .  J^"^  "■''"'^"y  <loes  with  areat 
Sn.   .    *?«^«f.an  accomplished  musS 

KbSon!'"'^""°  ""'  ^'^'^  ^^"-«>^  <^^"^er  of 

myS.f^'^'f.%Y^y  remarkable,  as, 
tlie  work   of  ^Mn    t^^?'™^  «-^tract  from  I 
woru   ot    Mr.   Barnes:  — "At   night,  I 
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dances  were  got  up  among  the  Damaras 
our  attention  lein.r  first  <lmwa  t(,  tC  |,v 


H,«       ,v       ■■~"^^"    '■•'^'    "llIKlllg   OI    a  (locr  ;in, 


m.tof;histh;;^'i;;'.v^-f,~5;^; 

stron;,Iy  (hrough  it.     We  found  Lr  men 


-?./    ........f^..  ,1.      ,yc  louiKi  four  nion 

«  oopmg  with  their  heads  in  contac    vyi," 
with  each  otlmr  in  ti,«  .,„„,!. ..^.^J.  y"'o 

of  these 


with  each  other  in  the  production  or  tfiese 
electable  inarticulations,  while  others     ith 

oind^h;;,n''%';'  'T'  --'-'-"«  "ai^el 

^£e "  to^ethS;  ir  .JIILHS 

.meed  up  O  them,  literally,  and  by  no 
means  jrently,  'beating  the  rr„„„,i^wifh 
"•nii.le  feet,'  raising  no  end  of  i  ' 
making  their  shell  anklets  sound,  in  tfi 
opinion,  most  melodiously.  Presently  the 
oader  snatched  a  brand  Irom  the  fi"of and 

tick  1;"h;"n "''  *"  ^'j*'  "■"■"''»  ^«  »'«*^"e: 

stuck  it  n  the  ground  as  ho  retired  nor- 
h.rming  the  step  round  and  over  it  who.  ho 
returned,  like  a  Highlander  in  the  broad- 
swor.1  dance,  without  touching  t.  tS 
eaino  the  return  of  a  victoriousl.arty,  bmi" 
;!'?»«  their  broad  spears  ormunented  wi  h 
lowing  ox-tails,  welcomed  by  a  chorus  of 
women,  and  occasionally  driving  back  the 

uu;|^  m^^'j'^iiii^rJ&nrif 

Wiv,,  the  g  are  of  the  fire^eflected  from  the 

men.s  of 'h '"""  ^''''  *'^"J'^  SHttering  orna! 
ments  of  the   women,  the  flashing  blades 

nf  h.  f  t,"'''?  •'''Y'"^  ""  "'«  background 
of  Its,  kraal,  and  gi-oups  of  cattl?,  waa 
ncturosque  enough.  The  concluding  guttu- 
ral emissions  of  sound  were  frightFul;  the 
dogs  howled  simultaneously;  and  the  lit  le 

SouT'  ft"  •  "'•  ^''  "V^  'V^'-"^'''  ^l-ted  wild^ 
about  the  inside  of  tlie  wagon,  in  vain 
eflorts  to  escape  from  wliat,  iirtact,  was  K 
only  place  of  safety."  ' 

In  Damara-land,  the   authority  of  the 
husbjand  over  the  wife  is  not  so  superior  as 
m  other  parts  of  Africa.    Of  course,  he  Im 
the  advant^xge  of  superior  strengf^h,  and 
when  angered,  will  use  the  stick  wUh  toler- 
able freedom.    But,  if  he  should  be  too  lib- 
eral with  the  stick,  she  has  a  tacit  right  of 
divorce   and  betakes  herself  to  somi  one 
who  will  not  treat  her  so  harshly.    Mr  Gal- 
ton  says  that  the  women  whom  he  saw 
appeared  to  have  but  little  afiection  either 
for  their  husbands  or  children,  and  that  he 
had  ahyays  some  little  difficulty  in  finding 
to  which  man  any  given  wife  happened  for 
the  time  to  belon-.    The  Damara  wife  costs 
her  husband  nothing  for  her  keep,  because 
she     crows  "  her  own  ground-nuts,  and  so 
he  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  her  ser- 
vices, which  are  so  useful  in  buildinjj  his 
house,  cooking  his  meals,  and  carrying  his 
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ffotxlM  IVom  i)laco  to  plivco.  Kiich  wlfn  linn 
hvv  I'wii  1ml,  whirli  of  louiHo  >i\w  luiililM 
l't»r  liiT-cir;  ivnil,  ulllimii^h  iinlygumy  U  in 
vi>>riio,  lhi>  niimliiT  iiC  wivrs  Ih  iiol  ho  nival 
im  i«  Ihii  c'uKi'  Willi  ollu-r  hilitH.  'riitn>  in 
iilwiiyH  •>i>t'  I'l'i'''"  wile,  will)  liikfM  pircc- 
(Iciuo  (if  the  oIlii'iM,  uiiil  wlumo  cMohI  hou  Im 
(oiiMiiloml  tlui  lioir  to  Win  I'iUIuh'm  poMscM- 
wloiiH. 

TIioukI*   ll't'  l>ainivms  liavo  no  real  itili- 
niou,  llu-v  hiivf  pii'iily  (it'HiipiiHlitiniis  prac- 
tifos,  imiM)!'  wliifh  \mirn  a  sliikin^?  roHfiu- 
blaiuo  to  tho   Hacivtl   llro   ol'  llio   aiiciculH. 
Tl»o  cliiofH  hut  in  (liMtinniiiHlu'd  by  a  llri> 
which  Ih  alwaVH  kept  huruiiiK,  oulsido  the 
hut  in  llnr  wcathiT,  and  inHitU^  during'  rain. 
To  walih  this  lliv  is  thu  duly  <>!'  hJH  dan^h- 
U-\\  who  is  a  kind  ol'  prii-sloss,  and  in  lalliul 
olllcialiy    OndaiiKt'i'i'.     Sho    pci'lonns   vari- 
ous rilcM  in  virino  of  lu-r  ollici' ;  snch   w 
sprinkiinj,'  Iho  cowh  with  walor,  as  Ihcy  no 
out  to  Ict'd ;    tyinn  a  sacii'd   knot   in   ht-r 
icathcrn  apron,  if  ono  of  lIuMn   tlies  ;   an<l 
other  sinillar  dntics.    Should   the   positioiu 
of  tlui  villa;;i«  ho  chaufjicd,  slu-  prfCfdi's  the 
t)xcn,  farryiufi  a  hnrniu;^    Inand    i\f<in  Ihe 
oonsocraloil  lire,  and  takiui;  cart;   (hat   she 
veplaees  it  from  tinu^  to   time.     If  hy  any 
ehaneo  it  should  ho  extinj,'nished,  j;reat  ari> 
the    lainenlations.      The    whol(>    trihe    are 
called  to^'t'lher,  eattle  are  saerilleed  as  exni- 
atorv  ot\'erinf,'s.  and  the  lire  is  re-kindled  l»y 
IrioAon.     If  one  of  the  sons,  or  a  chief  man, 
ahoidd  ren\ove  from  the  spot,  and  set  up  a 
vilhiiJte  of  his  own,  he  is  supnlied  with  son\e 
of  the  sacre<l  lire,  and  luuals  it  over  to  his 
own  daughter,  who  bi'comes  the  Ondanjjcre 
of  the  new  villasii". 

That  the  Damaras  have  sonu>  hazy  notion 
of  the  inunortalily  of  the  soul  is  evident 
ononjjh,  thouf^h  tl'iey  i)rotess  not  to  believe 
in  such  a  doctrine;" for  lluy  will  sometinu-s 
j;o  to  the  fjrave  of  a  deceased  friend  or 
chief,  lay  down  provisions,  ask  him  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  and  then  beji  him,  in 
return,  to  aid  them",  and  jiraul  them  herds 
of  cattle  and  plenty  of  wives.  Moreover, 
tliev  bilieve  that  Ilie  dead  revisit  the  earth, 
tlio"u!j;h  not  in  the  human  form:  they  k*''"'" 
ally  appt'ar  in  the  shape  of  some  animal, 
but  are  always  distiufjuishcd  by  a  mixture 
of  some  other  animal.  For  example,  if  a 
Daniara  sees  a  do<j  with  one  foot  like  that 
of  au  ostrich,  he  knows  that  he  sees  an 
apparition,  and  is  rcspectfid  accordiufjlv. 
If  it  should  follow  him,  he  is  dreadfully 
frightened,  knowiu<j  that  his  death  is  pro>;- 
nostieated  thereby.  The  name  of  such  an 
apparition  is  Otj-yuru. 

When  a  Danuxra  chief  dies,  ho  is  buried 
in  rather  a  i)eculiar  fashion.  As  soon  as 
life  is  extinct  —  some  say,  even  before  the 
liust  breath  is  drawn  — the  bystaiKlers  break 
the  spine  by  a  blow  from  a  lari;e  .stone. 
They  then  unwind  the  long  rope  that  eneir- 
clesthe  loins,  and  liish  tlu>  body  together  in  . 
a  sitting  posture,  the  head  being  bent  over  [ 


the  knecH.    Ox-hUlnii  ftro  then  tied  over  it, 

and  it  is  buried  with  ilM  face  to  the  north, 
as  already  describiid  when  lreatin«  of  the 
Mi'chuanas.  Oatlle  are  then  Hlau«hlered  in 
honor  of  the  dead  chief,  and  over  the  grave 
a  post  is  erected,  to  which  the  skulls  and 
hair  are  attached  as  n  trophy.  The  bow 
arrows,  assagai,  and  dubs  of  the  deccaHcd 
are  hung  on  the  same  post,,  Large  stones 
are  pressed  into  the  soil  above  and  around 


pi- 

Ihe  grave,  and  a  large  piUi  of  thorns  is  also 
heaped  over  it,  in  onler  to  keep  olV  Ihe 
hyieiias,  who  would  be  sure  to  dig  up  and 
devour  the  body  befon^  the  foUowing  day. 
The  grave  of  a  Dimiara  chief  is  represeiileil 
on  page  :itf2.  Now  and  then  a  chief  orders 
that  his  body  shall  lie  left  in  his  own  house, 
in  which  case  it  is  laid  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form, and  a  strong  fence  of  tliornH  ami 
stakes  built  round  the  hut. 

The  funeral  eeremonies  being  coninlcteil, 
the  new  cliief  forsakes  the  place,  anu  lakes 
the  whole  of  the  people  under  his  eoni- 
iiiaiid.  He  remains  at  a  distance  for  several 
years,  during  which  time  he  wears  the  siga 
"of  mourning,  i.  c.  a  dark-colored  conical  cup, 
and  round  the  neck  a  thong,  to  the  ends  of 
which  are  hung  two  small  pieces  of  ostrich 
shell. 

When  the  season  of  mourning  is  over,  tlio 
tribe  return,  headed  by  the  chief,  who  geis 
to  the  grave  of  his  father,  kneels  over  it, 
and  whispers  that  he  has  returned,  together 
with  the  eattle  and  wives  which  his  fallicr 
gave  him.  He  then  asks  for  his  pareiil'.s 
aid  in  all  his  nmlertakings,  and  from  Unit 
moment  lakes  the  jilace  which  his  father 
lllled  before  him.  Cattle  are  then  slaugh- 
tered and  a  feast  held  to  the  memory  of  Iho 
dead  chief,  and  in  honor  of  the  living  one; 
and  each  person  iircseiit  partakes  of  the 
meat,  whiili  is  distributed  by  the  chief  him- 
self. The  deceased  chief  symbolically  pur- 
lakes  of  the  bantpiet.  A  coujile  of  twi/^s 
cut  from  the  Irei?  of  the  particular  eanda  to 
which  the  deceased  belongi'd  are  consideiod 
as  his  representative,  and  with  this  cmliUm 
each  iiii'ce  of  meal  is  touched  befoi-e  thft 
guests  consume  it.  In  like  manner,  the 
llrst  pail  of  milk  thai  is  drawn  is  taken  to 
the  grave,  and  pi  aired  over  it. 

These  ceremonies  being  rightly  m!r- 
formed,  the  village  is  built  anew,  ami  is 
always  made  to  resemble  that  which  hail 
been  deserted;  the  huts  being  built  on  the 
same  trround,  and  peculiar  care  being  taken 
that  the  lirenlaces  should  occui)y  exactly 
the  same  positiims  thai  they  ilid  before  tho 
tribe  went  into  voluntary  exile.  The  hut 
of  the  chief  is  always  upon  the  cast  side  of 
the  village. 

The  Damaras  have  a  singular  kind  m 
oath,  or  asseveraliou  —  "  liy  the  tears  ofmv 
mother!  "  —  a  form  of  worcU^  so  poetical  iim 
pathetic,  thai  it  seems  to  imi>ly  great  nmral 
capabilities  among  a  people  that  could  lu- 
veut  aud  use  it. 
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1.'    K.  <m11<!(1  l)y  (lu,  uauw  of  Ovami-o    ,7r 

"  <l'"'r  own  l,u.«uMKo  (l.oir  n,„n..  Ih  Ova 

muiirkal.lo    Ibr  (heir  n.anv\^„„l  ,m,t|i,    , 

A  vl ;  "VT1^  '^••7"'-"^  i"  «""t!!n.:; 

Al  K.i.     lu  (|„,  (Ir.st  i)la,.,.,  they  are  honpsl 
Hi"l;  "s  w.,  havo  already  HiM-n/lnuieM  y   «  a 
<|M.. Mty   will.. U   ('..vv  ,.f  -the    inl.al.ila  ils   o  • 

E'lo';;n^^Sr  "^•""  ^"  '•'^^•"«-'-'' "-' 

kr,    awa(ehlul,.yeo„ev..ryartid,;whiH 
lu^  I)oss,.Hs..s,  and,  if  I,,,   loaves  any  <.hi..e(, 
NP|^e,l    „r    a    „,o„u.nt,   it  will   .^.olSj; 
.;    .    I.        '"""'   •.".yHt<M'i.,nH   manner,  and 
K've.   lie  seen  a-aiii.     V,.(,  Mr.  Anderssen 
;•  "h-Mn  «-;>  ,.we  .,ur  .•lnei'kn..w!e(i«.,  „f  the 
^""'1.0  tri he,  mentions  that  they  wero  « , 
'-.^  1.  y  honest  (hat  they  woui.l  not  eve 
iMKh  any  of  his  jn-operlv  without  Dermis 

Mnn,nmeh  h;ssHtoal  it;-an,l,o       n      "': 
Moi,,  when  his  servants  happened  to      ■  vo 

ui        :  '"''^.^'''VU'-r.s  were  despalched  to 'him 
silM.s,  tlu>(t,  ,s  Inily  reeosnii,,,,!  ,,,,,  .^  ,,^.- 


flivorably  with  other  tribes  of  Southern  Af- 

rx'.i.     Jw.'n  the  Znhis  will  d.'scrt  those  wlio 

H'toooi.l  to  w.jrk,  and  will  leave  them  to 

«^  o   hnn-er,   h.rst,  and  i.rivation,  when-as 

o<  van..,,  takes  eare  of' the  old,'theMer 

.1.     the   lame,   and   earefully   tends   them.' 

lliis  one.  fact   alone    is   siiflieient   to   plaeo 

l'<""  I'.nm.asural.iy  above  th(,  nei\d.l,ori„<, 

(nhes.and  to  mark  an  inealeulablo  advunee 


n,„i  ,1        , .;  '""i^mzi'ii  as  a  erime. 

"     /''^\V  '"ivc  arrived   at  sneh  a  pitch  of 

poMifed  to  .net  as  magistrates,  and  to  t'.ke 

0  •"  e'^Iinl  ■;"  '"""  ,Tr'  "I'^tocted  in  the  act 
hnuoo?7l."  I  •""'*'  ''« ''■•'>»«»'t  before  the 

Tlioy  are  kind  and  at 
and  .aged,  and  in  this 


tentive  to  their  sick 
respect  contrast  most 


moral  develojinient. 

do'n  .m!'.  '■'■""''■'^■''•'''  <'"«t  that  the  Ovambos 
<1()  not  live  111  towns  or  villa-es,  but  in  ser.a- 
mto  eoinmiinities  dotted  over  tlie  land,  each 
laniily  forming'  a  eomimiiiity.  The  corn 
aii'l  Kram,  on  which  they  cJiiefly  live,  nro 
planted  round  th,,  hous<.s,  whieti  an^sur- 
ronnded  witha  stroiij,  and  hi^d,  enclosure. 
J  he  natives  are  oblij-ed  to  live  in  this 
manner  (m  account  of  tli(>  <'ondiict  of  some 

e.^'hborinj,  tribes,  which  made  periodical 
laids  upon  them,  and  inflicted  -reat  dam- 
iijre  upon  their  cotta-es.  And,  as  the 
Ovambos  are  a  siui^ularly  peaceable  tribe 
;!'"1  »nund  that  retaliation  was  not  su,.eess- 
tul  heyhit  upon  this  expedient, and  formed 
each  homestead  into  a  separate  fort 

I  robalily  for  the  same   reason,  very  few 
rattle  are  seen  near  the  habitations  of  the 

wm'";"''''*^'"''  ^  f''iv''"<''-  i«  rather  struck 
with  the  fact  that,  altliou.rh  this  fribo  is 
oxeeiitioiially  ricd.  in  cattle,  possessin.r  vast 
K'rds  o  them,  a  f(nv  cows  .ind  goats  arc 
llieir  only  representatives  near  the  liouscs. 
Ihe  fact  IS,  the  herds  of  cattle  are  sent  away 
to  a  distance  from  the  houses,  so  that  thev 
are  not  only  umliscernible  by  an  enemy,  bift 
can  find  plenty  of  pastura^^e  and  water.  It 
IS  said  that,  they  also  I)ree(I  large  herds  of 


-     — ,J  ....,,,    ,,, 

j  swine,  .nnd  havo  lojivncd 


the  art  of  fVittcnini 


them  until  they  attain  gigantic  dimenslous 
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The  hcrdd  of  swine,  howovor,  nro  never 
ullowi'd  to  i-omo  near  tlui  Iiouhun,  partly  for 
tlu)  rensoiiH  nlrniuly  ffivcn,  mid  piirtlv  on 
account  of  th(>ir  luiMclucvoim  propensities. 

Tlie  tlrnt  engraving  on  piiKo  .'WU  ropre- 
HPiitM  the  iirciiitecture  of  tl>e  ( ) viinibos.  Tlie 
hoiiseH,  witli  their  flat,  eonical  roof«,  are  ho 
low  tiiat  a  man  eannot  Htand  u[)ri]i;i>t  in 
thein.  But  tlui  ()van>l)os  never  want  to 
stand  upridit  in  tlieir  liouHes,  tlniil<in<'  llieni 
to  i)e  int!rely  Hleeping-jiiaees  into  windi  thev 
can  erawl,  and  in  wiiich  tiiey  can  l)e  hIioI- 
tcred  diirinj;  tlio  nij;lit.  Two  grain-Httirtis 
are  also  seen,  each  consisting  of  a  luig«(  jar, 
standing  on  snpi)orts,  and  covenul  witli  a 
thatch  of  reeds.  In  the  background  is  a 
fowl-house.  Poultry  are  much  bred  (unong 
the  ()vand)o8,  and  are  of  a  small  dcscrijjtion, 
scarcely  larger  than  an  English  bantam. 
Tliey  are,  however,  prolific,  and  lay  an 
ftbundanco  of  eggs. 

The  dress  of  the  Ovambos,  though  scanty, 
is  rather  reniarkal)le.  As  U)  the  men,  tlu^y 
generally  shave  tlie  greater  part  of  tlie  hcMid, 
but  always  leave  a  certain  amount  of  tlieir 
short,  woolly  liair  upon  the  crown.  As  the 
skull  of  tlie  Ovambos  is  rather  oddly  formed, 
projecting  considerably  behind,  this  fashion 
gives  the  whole  head  a  very  curious  etlect. 
The  rest  of  the  m.an's  dress  consists  chielly 
of  beads  and  sandals,  tlio  former  l)cing  prin- 
cipally worn  as  necklaces,  and  the  latter 
almost  precisely  resembling  the  Bechuanan 
sandals,  which  nave  already  been  descrilied. 
They  generally  carry  a  knife  witli  tliem, 
stuck  into  a  band  tied  round  tlie  ujipcr  part 
of  the  arm.  The  knife  bears  some  resem- 
blance in  general  make  to  that  of  tlie  He- 
chuanas  and  is  made  by  tliomselves,  they 
being  considerable  adepts  in  metallurgy. 
The  bellows  employed  by  the  smitlis  much 
resembles  that  whicli  is  in  use  among  the 
Bechuana.s,  and  they  contrive  to  procure  a 
strong  and  steady  blast  of  wind  by  fixing 
two  sets  of  bellows  at  each  forge,  and  liav- 
ing  them  worked  by  two  assistants,  while 
the  chief  smith  attends  to  the  metal  and 
wields  his  stone  hammer.  The  metal,  su(di 
as  iron  and  copper,  wliich  they  use,  they  ob- 
tain by  barter  from  neighboring  tribes,  and 
work  it  with  such  skill  that  their  weapons, 
axes,  and  agricultural  tools  are  employed  by 
them  as  a  medium  of  exchange  to  the  very 
tribes  from  wlioin  the  ore  had  been  pur- 
chased. 

The  women  have  a  much  longer  dress 
than  that  of  the  other  sex,  but  it  i.s  of  rather 
scanty  dimensions.  An  oddly-shaped  apron 
hangs  in  front,  and  another  behind,  the  ordi- 
nary form  much  resembling  the  head  of  an 
axe,  with  the  edge  downward. 

The  portrait  on  the  next  page  was  taken 
from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  IJaines,  and  represents 
the  only  true  Ovambo  that  he  ever  saw. 
While  he  was  atOtjikango  Katiti,or  "  Little 
Barman,"  a  Hottentot  chief,  named  Jan 
AriSj  brought  out  a  young  Ovambo  "ir! 


saying  that  she  was  intrusted  to  him  for 
eihieation.  Of  course,  the  real  fact  was,  thiit 
she  had  been  captured  in  a  raid,  and  was 
nctin";  as  servant  to  his  wife,  who  was  I  he 
daughter  of  the  ccdebratcd  .lonker,  and  was 
nleased  to  entitle  herself  the  Victoria  of 
l)amara-land.  The  girl  was  idioul  fourl<'(>n, 
and  was  exceedingly  timid  at  the  sight  of 
the  stranger,  turning  her  back  on  him,  hid- 
ing her  facre,  and  liursting  into  tears  of 
fright.  This  attitude  gave  an  opportunity 
of  sk(^t<'liing  a  reniarKal)lo  dress  of  tlii! 
Ovambo  girl,  the  rounded  niece  of  hidd 
being  decorated  with  blue  neads.  Wbcu 
she  was  persuaded  that  no  harm  woidd  lie 
done  to  her,  she  turned  rcjund  and  entered 
into  conversation,  therel)y  giving  an  opixir- 
tunity  for  the  second  sketch.  Attached  to 
the  Siinie  belt  which  sustains  the  cushion 
was  a  small  apron  of  skin,  and  besides  tliis 
no  other  dress  was  worn.  (Sin;  was  a  good- 
looking  girl,  and,  if  her  ."ace  had  not  bcin 
disfigured  by  the  tribal  marks,  might  have 
oven  been  considered  as  pretty. 

The  headdress  of  the  wcmien  consists 
chiefly  of  their  own  hair,  l)ut  they  con- 
tinually still'en  it  with  grease,  whicli  tlicy 
press  on  the  head  in  cakes,  adding  a  veniiil- 
lon-colorcd  clav,  and  using  both  sidistaiiccH 
in  such  profusion  that  the  top  of  (he  liciid 
looks  quite  flat,  and  much  larger  than  it  is 
by  nature.  The  same  mixture  of  grtiisii 
and  clay  is  aluindantly  rulibed  over  (ho 
body,  so  that  a  woman  In  full  dress  imparts 
a  jiortion  of  her  decorations  to  every  object 
with  which  she  comes  in  contact. 

Kouiid  their  waists  they  wear  such  masses 
of  b(;ads,  shells,  and  other  ornaments,  tlint  ii 
solid  kind  of  cuirass  is  made  of  them,  iiiid 
the  centrc.of  the  body  is  quite  covered  willi 
these  decorations.  Many  of  the  woinvn  dis- 
play much  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  tlto 
bciuls  and  shells,  forming  them  into  i)iit- 
terns,  and  contrasting  their  various  Ihk  s  in 
quite  an  artistic  manner.  Besides  this  Inad 
cuirass,  they  wear  a  vast  number  of  neck- 
laces and  armlets  made  of  the  same  niiitc- 
rials.  Their  wrists  and  ankles  are  loaded 
with  a  profusion  of  huge  copper  rings,  some 
of  which  weigh  as  much  as  three  pounds; 
and,  as  a  woman  will  sometimes  have  two 
of  these  rings  on  each  ankle,  it  may  lie 
imagined  that  the  grace  of  her  deport iiunt 
is  not  at  all  increased  by  them.  Youiij; 
girls,  before  they  are  of  sufHcicnt  conse- 
quence to  obtain. these  ornaments,  and  wliile 
they  have  to  be  content  with  the  slight  fip- 
parel  of  their  sex,  are  as  graceful  as  needs 
be,  but  no  woman  can  be  expected  to  lodk 
graiceful  or  to  move  lightly  when  she  has  to 
carry  about  with  her  such  an  absurd  weii;lit 
of  ornaments.  Moreover,  the  daily  twelve 
houi-s'  work  of  the  wohien  tends  greiilly 
toward  the  deterioration  of  their  fi<j;ines. 
To  them  belongs,  as  to  all  other  South  Afri- 
can women,  the  labor  of  building  the  houses. 

The  severity  of  this  labor  is  indeed  great, 
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stod  to  him  for 
•«iil  fact  wiiN,  th;it 

II  raid,  itiid  wii.i 
tfifc,  w!io  wiw  till) 
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tliii  Victoria  of 
N  alioitl  foui'li'cii, 
I  al  llu<  Hif^dit  of 
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nivinj?  an  oppor- 
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inn.s  the   ciiishiou 

and  hennh'H  this 

She  was  a  jjood- 
ice  had  not  hei  a 
ark'N,  miglit  hii\u 
pretty. 
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IS  to  every  oDjict 
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WOMEN'S  WORK. 


'  ^'^^"  we  take  into  consideration  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  enclosures.    The  houses  them- 
selves do  not  require  nearly  so  much  work 
as  those  of  the  Bechuanas,  for,  although 
they  are  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  i  e, 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
they  are   comparatively  low  pitched,  and 
tlierefore  need  less  material  and  less  iabor 
A  number  of  these  houses  are  placed  in  each 
enclosure  the  best  being  for  the  master  and 
his  immodiaJte  family,  and  the  others  for  thfc 
servants.     There  are  besides  grain-stores, 
houses  for  cattle,  fowl-houses,  and  even  sties 
for  pigs  one  or  two  bf  the  animals  beino- 
geuorally  kept  in  each  homestead,  thougfi 
the  herds  are  rigidly  excluded.    Within  the 
same  enclosure  are  often  to  be  seen  a  num- 
ber of  ordinary  Bosjesman  huts.     These 
belong  to  members  of  that  strange   tribe 
many  of  whom  have   taken  up  their  resi- 
dence with  the  Ovambos,  and  live  in  a  kind 
of  relationship  with  them,  partly  considered 
kinlfoTk    '  ^^^^^  ^  as  .servants;  and  partly  as 
Moi;eoverj  within  the  palisade  is  an  open 
space  in  which  the  inhabitants  can  meet  for 
amusement  and  consultation,  and  the  culti- 
vated ground  is  also  included,  so  that  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  in  makinrr  the 
pa Iisiule  can  easily  be  imagined.    The'n.ali- 
sade  IS  composed  of  poles  at  least  eight  feet 
111  length,  and  of  corresponding  stoutnes.s. 

These  are  fixed  in  the  ground  at  short  inter- 
vals  from  each  other,  and  firmly  secured  by 
means  of  rope  lashing.  "^ 

As  to  the  men,  tliey  take   the  lighter 
departnients  of  field  work,  attend  to°  the 
herds  of  cattle,  ami  go  on  trading  expedi- 
tious among  the  Damaras  and  otlfer  tribes. 
The  firs  of  these  labors  is  not  very  severe 
as  the   land  is    wonderfully  fertile.      The 
Ovambos  need  not  the  heavy  tools  which  a 
Kafnr  woman  is  obliged  to  use,  one  hoe  bein- 
a  tolerable  load.    The  surface  of  the  ground 
IS  a  flinty  sand  soil,  but  at  a  short  distance 
beneath  is  a  layer  of  blue  clay,  which  appears 
to  be  ^•el•y  rich,  iuid  to  be  able  to  nourish  the 
plants  without  the  aid  of  manures.    A  verv 
small  hoe  is  used  for  agriculture,  and,  instead 
of  digging  up  the  whole  surface,  the  Ovam- 
bos merely  dig  httle  holes  at  intervals,  drop 
a  handful  of  corn  into  them,  cover  then  in 
ami  leave  them,    ^his  task  is  always  per-' 
formed  at  the  end  of  tho  rainy  season    so 
hat  the  ground  is  full  of  moisture,  and 'the 
young  bfa<les  soon  spring   up.    Thev  are 
then  thmned.out,  anc'l  phrnteS  seJSely  " 

When  the  corn  is  ripe,  the  women  take 
possession  of  it,  and  the'mon  a?e  f^e  to 

Si    ft  '^"''  *fu^'' "".  ^''-'^'^'"^  expeditions 
vitb    he  ivory  thus  obtained?   When  the 

h  'hVs'fof  h'"  ""'  K°^.">«  ^'''^'^  '^  i«  Placed 

"  r  **^«'^«ho"ses,  bein-  kept  in  huge  jars 

jwlo  of  palm  leaves  an3  clav.  much  roip" 

Wuig  chose  01  the  Bechuanas;  aud,  like  them, 
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raised  a  foot  or  so  from  the  ground.  Grind- 
Jn^tifi"  1'^*''7  pounding  the  grain,  also  falls 

wifW  ''^  °^^  *'?  '''°"''^"'  """^  '«  "ot  done 
with  stones  but  by  means  of  a  rude  mortar. 
A  tree  trunk  is  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  form 
a  tube,  and  into  this  tube  the  grain  is  thrown. 
A  stout  and  lieavy  pole  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  pestle,  and  tlie  whole  process  much 
reseintles  that  of  making  butter  in  the  old- 
fashioned  churn. 

The  illustration  No.  2  on  page  317  is  from 
an  original  sketch  by  T.  BaiSes,  Esq.  an™ 
exhibits  a  domestic  .scene  within  an  Ovambo 
homestead.    Two  women  are  pounding  com 
n  one  of  their   mortars,  accompanied   by 
their  children.    On  the  face  of  one  of  them 
may  be  seen  a  series  of  tribal  marks.  These 
are  scars  produced  by  cutting  the  cheeks 
and  rubbing  clay  into' the  woSnds'and  are 
thought  to  be  ornamental.     In  the  fore- 
Cr^^rJ^-"  ?"    oval  object  pierced  with 
holes.    This  IS  a  child's  toy,  made  of  the 
fruit  of  a  baob.ab.    Several  holes  are  cut  in 
uie  rind,  and  the  pulp  squeezed  out.     The 
hard  seeds  are  allowed  to  remain  within  the 
fruit,  and  when  dry  they  produce  a  rattlln<r 
sound  as  the  child  shakes  its  simple  toy.    iS 
a  note  attached  to  his  sketch,  Mr.  Baines 
states  that  this  is  the  only  example  of  a 
child's  toy   that  he  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  Southern  Africa.    Its  "existence 
seems  to  show  the  real  superiority  of  this 
remarkable  tribe.     In  the  background  are 
seen  a  hut  and  two  granaries,  and  against 
the  house  is  leaning  one  of  the  simple  hoes 
with  which  the  ground  is  cultivated.    The 
reader  will  notice  that  the  iron  blade  is  set 
in  a  line  with  the  handle,  and  not  at  right 
angles  to  it.      A  water-pipe    lies    on  the 
ground    and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  the 
lofty  palisades  lashed  together  near  the  top. 
Ihe  weapons  of  the   Ovambo  tribe  are 
very  simnle,  as  it  is  to  bo  expected  from  a 
people  who  are  essentially  peaceful  and  un- 
warhke.    They  consist  chiefly  of  an  assagai 
with  a  large  blade,  much  like  that  of  the 
iJamaras,  and  quite  as  useless  for  warlike 
purposes,  bow  and  arrows,  and  the  knob- 
kerne.     None  of  them  are  very  formidable 
weapons,  and  the  bow  and  arrows  are  per- 
haps the  least  so  of  the  three,  as  the  Ovam- 
bos are  wretched  marksmen,  being  infinitely 
surpassed  in  the  use  of  the  bow  by  the  Da- 
maras and  the  Bosjesmans,  who  obtain  t, 
kind  of  skill  by  using  the  bow  in  the  chase, 
though  they  would  be  easily  beaten  in  range 
and  aim  by  a  tenth-rate  English  amateur 
archer. 

When  on  the  march  they  have  a  very  in- 
genious mode  of  encamping.  Instead  of 
lighting  one  large  fire  and  lying  round  it,  as 
IS  the  usual  custom,  their  first  care  is  to  col- 
lect  a  number  of  stones  about  as  lar<»e  as 
bricks,  and  with  these  to  build  a  serfes  of 
circular  fireplaces,  some  two  feet  in  diame- 
1 '"'i  ,''''"-^'  "rephtccs  arc  .arranged  la  a 
double  row,  and  between  them  the  ti-avel- 
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lers  make  up  their  primitive  couches.  This 
is  a  really  ingenious  plan,  and  especially 
suited  to  the  countrv.  In  a  place  where 
large  timber  is  plentiful,  the  custom  of  mak- 
ing huge  fires  is  well  enough,  though  on  a 
cold  windy  night  the  traveller  is  likely  to 
be  scorched  on  one  side  and  frozen  on  the 
other.  But  in  Ovambo-land,  as  a  rule, 
sticks  arc  the  usual  fuel,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that,  by  the  employment  of  these  stones, 
the  heat  is  not  only  concentrated  but  econ- 
omized, the  stones  radiating  the  heat  long 
after  the  fire  has  expired.  These  small 
fires  are  even  safer  than  a  single  large  one, 
for,  when  a  large  log  is  burned  through  and 
falls,  it  is  apt  to  scatter  burning  embers  to  a 
considenibfo  distance^  some  of  which  might 
fall  on  the  sleepers  and  set  fire  to  their 
beds. 

The  Ovumbos  are  successful  cultivators, 
and  raise  vegetables  of  many  kinds.  The 
ordinary  Kaffir  corn  and  a  kind  of  millet 
are  the  two  grains  which  are  most  plentiful, 
and  they  possess  the  advantage  of  having 
stems  some  eight  feet  in  length,  juicy  and 
sweet.  When  the  corn  is  reaped,  the  ears 
are  merely  cut  off,  and  the  cattle  then  turned 
into  the  field  to  feed  on  the  sweet  stems, 
which  are  of  a  very  fattening  character. 
Beans,  peas,  and  similar  vegetables  are  in 
great  favor  with  the  Ovambos,  who  also  cul- 
tivate successfully  the  melon,  pumpkins, 
calabashes,  and  other  kindred  fruits.  They 
also  grow  tobacco,  which,  however,  is  of  a 
very  poor  quality,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  inferior  character  of  the  plant,  as  of 
the  imperfect  mode  of  curing  and  storing 
it.  Taking  the  leaves  and  stalks,  and  mash- 
ing them  into  a  hollow  piece  of  wood,  is  not 
exactly  calculated  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
the  leaf,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
tobacco  is  of  such  bad  quality  that  none  but 
an  Ovambo  will  use  it. 

There  is  a  small  tribe  of  the  Ovambos, 
called  the  Ovaquangai'i,  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Okovango  river,  who  live 
much  on  fiah,  and  have  a  singularly  ingen- 
ious mode  of  capturing  them.  Mr.  Anders- 
sen  gives  the  following  account  of  the  fish- 
traps  employed  by  the  Ovoquangari:  — 
"The  river  Okovango  abounds,  as  I  have 
already  said,  in  fish,  and  that  in  great  vari- 
ety. During  my  very  limited  stay  on  its 
banks,  I  collected  nearly  twenty  distinct 
species,  and  might,  though  very  inadequately 
provided  with  the  means  of  preserving  theni, 
unquestionably  have  doubled  them,  had  suf- 
ficient time  been  aflbrded  me.  All  I  dis- 
covered were  not  only  edible,  but  highly 
palatable,  some  of  them  possessing  even  an 
exquisite  flavor. 

"  Many  of  the  natives  devote  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  their  time  to  fishing,  and 
employ  various  simple,  ingenious,  and  highly 
effective  contrivances  for  catching  the  finny 
tribe.  Few  fish,  however,  are  caught  in  the 
river  itself.    It  is  in  the  numerous  shallows 


and  lagoons  immediately  on  its  borders,  and 
formed  by  its  annual  overflow,  that  the  great 
draughts  are  made.  The  fishing  season,  in- 
deed, only  conunences  in  earnest  at  about  the 
time  that  the  Okovango  reaches  its  highest 
water-mark,  that  is,  when  it  has  ceased  to 
ebb,  and  the  temporary  lagoons  or  swamps 
alluded  to  begin  to  disappear. 
"  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  Ovaquan- 

fari  do  not  employ  nets,  but  traps  of  various 
inds;  and  what  may  not  inaptly  be  called 
aquatic  yards,  for  the  capture  of  fish.  These 
fishing  yards  are  certain  spots  of  eligible 
water,  enclosed  or  fenced  ofl"  in  the  foflow- 
ing  manner:  —  A  quantity  of  reeds,  of  such 
length  as  to  suit  the  water  for  which  they 
are  intended,  are  collected,  put  into  bundles, 
and  cut  even  at  both  ends.  These  reeds 
are  then  spread  in  single  layers  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  sewed  together  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  ordinary  mats,  but  by  a  less 
laborious  profess.  It  does  not  much  matter 
what  the  length  of  these  mats  may  be,  as 
they  can  be  easily  lengthened  or  shortened 
as  need  may  require. 

^'  When  a  locality  has  been  decided  on  for 
fishing  operations,  a  certain  number  of  these 
mattings  are  introduced  into  the  water  on 
their  ends,  that  is,  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  are  placed  cither  in  a  circle,  semi- 
circle, or  a  line,  according  to  the  shape  of 
the  lagoon  or  shallow  which  is  to  be  en- 
closed. Open  spaces,  from  three  to  four 
feet  wide,  are,  however,  left  at  certain  inter- 
vals, and  into  those  apertures  the  toils,  con- 
sisting of  beehive-shaped  masses  of  reeds, 
are  introduced.  The  diameter  of  these  at 
the  mouth  varies  with  the  depth  to  which 
they  have  to  descend,  the  lower  side  being 
firmly  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
whilst  the  upper  is  usunlly  on  a  level  with 
its  surface,  or  slightly  rising  above  it.  In 
order  thoroughly  to  disguise  these  ingenious 
traps,  grasses  and  wc-eds  are  thrown  care- 
lessly over  and  around  them." 

The  Ovambos  are  fond  of  amusing  them- 
selves with  a  dance,  which  seems  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  to  the  performers,  but 
which  could  not  be  engaged  in  by  those  who 
are  not  Avell  practised  in  its  jcld  evolu- 
tions. The  dancers  are  all  men,  and  stand 
in  a  double  row,  back  to  back.  The  music, 
consisting  of  a  drum  and  a  kind  of  guitar, 
then  strikes  up,  and  the  performers  bcgia 
to  move  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  pass  and 
repass  each  other.  Suddenly,  one  of  the 
performers  spins  round,  and  delivers  a  tre- 
mendous kick  at  (he  individual  who  happens 
then  to  be  in  front  of  him;  and  the  gist  of 
the  dance  consists  in  planting  your  own 
kick  and  avoiding  that  of  others.  This 
dance  takes  place  in  the  evening,  and  is 
lighted  by  torches  made  simply  of  dried 
pnlni  branches.  Nangoro  used  to  give  a 
dance  every  evening  in  his  palace  yard, 
which  was  a  most  intricate  building,  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  iu  diameter,  and  a  very 


labyrinth  of  paths  leadin-  to  dancing-floors 

.  Amon<^  the  Ovambos  there  ia  no  pauper- 
ism.   This  may  not  seem  to  bo  an  astonish 
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■ — c  -■•—■"..J  ..-.u  occin  w>  00  an  i 

?"£  !!?l„°„ i'.'^?..^^''°  entertiiin  the  popular 


Idea  ot  savage  life,  namely,  that  with  them 
there  is  no  distinction  of"  rich  and  poor 
master  and  servant.    But,  in  fact,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  are  nowhere  more  sharply 
defined  than  among  savages.    The  kino' oV 
chief  IS  approached  with  a  ceremony  wliitl 
almost  amounts  to  worship;   the  superior 
exacs  homage,  and   the  inferior  pays  Tt. 
Wealth  IS  as  much  sought  after  am(5n-  sav- 
ages aa  among  Europeans,  and  a  ricirman 
IS  quite  as  much  respected  on  account  of 
lis  wealth  as  if  he  had  lived  in  Europe  all 
Jiis  life.    The  poor  become  servants  to  the 
rich,  and,  practically,  are  their  slaves,  bcin  ' 
looked  down  upon  with  supreme  contemn 
Pauperism  is  as  common  in  Africa  as  if 
IS  in  Europe    and  it  is  a  matter  of  grea 
credit  to  the  Ovambos  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  among  thoin. 

The  Ovambos  are  ruled  by  a  kinrr   and 
entertain  great  contempt  for^all  thelribes 
who  do    not    enjoy   that    privilege.     They 
acknovvledge  petty  chiefs,  each  fiead  of  a 
foniily   aking  rank  as  such,  but  prefer  mon- 
archy to  any  other  form  of  government 
As  IS  the  case  with  many  other  tribert  e 
k  iig  becomes  enormously  fat,  and  is  generally 
^.e  only  obese  man  in  the  country.   Srai"oro 
who  was  king  some  few  years  ago,  was  es^  e-' 
cially  remarkable  for  his  enormous  dimen- 
sions, wherein  he  <^-en  excee.lod  Panda,  the 
Kafhr  monarch.     He  was  so  fat  that  his  gait 
was  reduced  to  a  m.'re  waddle,  and  his  lre!iTl 
was  so  sliort  that  he  was  obliged  to  1  a 
at  every  fevv  paces,  and   could   not  sneik 
two  consecutive  sentences  without  sufferi  -. 
great  inconyenienee,  so  that  in  ordinary  con- 
>em(ion  h,s  part  mostly  consisted  of  mono- 
sjllabic  grunts.     His  character,  was  as  mucdi 
111  contrast  to  those  of  his  subjects  as  was 
Ins  person.     He    was    a    veiy' unpleasant 
ni(  .vidi.al,-seltish,  cunning,  a^nd  I  S  ^s 
After  witnessing  the  effect  of  the  fire-arni^ 
used  by  his  white  visitors,  he  a.sked  t^[em 

hK;;^^ 'Sr^^'^r^  '^  ^'-oting  ^1 S;^ 

ilad  tliey  fallen  into  the  trap  which  was 
laid  for  them,  he  would  have  delayed  tE 
leparture  by  all  kinds  of  quibbles  kentu 

tokens'  ff  .^>i^'pi>-it-si,.:i>ting:rd  te 

WKcn  all  the  ivory  himself 
Alter  they  had  left  hi.s  country  Naneoro 

tl  e  m,  V  "  '^'-     ^'^^  commander  of 

me  paity,  however,  took  a  dislike  to  his 

rT'rl?™'^'*'*'>'  IVom  having  wit.  essed 
heedeetof  conical  bullets  when^fired  by  the 

Si  t  omn  T^'iT^'A^'''-'^  '"^'^  fortunatc^and 
visiien  iNanfforo    a"d  "-o""  v-.,,,.;---i   . 
i'"«pitably.   -Jiut,   just  "beW;  they"  S'i 


about  to  leave  the  district,  they  were  snd 
denly  attacked  by  a  strong  Ke  of  he 
Ovambos,  some  six  hundredin  number  aH 
well  armed  with  their  native  weZns  the 
bow,  the  knob-kerrie,  and  the  assaga"  '^Jhile 
nmnb™.  ^"'•"P^^"^  ^«»-«  only  th-irteJn  in 
Fortunately,  the  attack  was  not  entirelv 
unsuspected,  as  sundry  little  events    iS 

Sd"'Tire"?  7'^'  travellei'on  tS 
guard.    The  conflict  was  very  severe   and 

V^'tr^  «.»«  Ovambos   were  comi^ydv 
defeated,  having  many  killed  and  woundey 

sons  ThW''  ^"™^^  ""-^  "f  KangorS 
foil;,,    ^  Europeans,  on  the  contrary%nly 

08t  one  man,  a  native  attendant,  who  wal 
trcacherously  stabbed  before  the  fi4  bcL^n 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  't  it  w^' 
that  It  caused  the  death  of  the  treacl  eS 
king,  who  wa^  present  at  the  battle  Al! 
though  he  had  seen  fire-arms  used,  he  had  a 
poor  opinion  of  their  power,  and  1  a  more! 
over,  oiiJy  seen  occa^onal  shot,  fired  at  " 
mark.    The  repeated  discharges  that  stunned 

'' 1       'i  T^  tlie  sight  of  his  men  falling 
dead  and  dying  about  hiin,  terrified  him  "S 

trnTtm.  '^'"'T*''  Character  of  this  cowardly 
tia  tor  was  by  no  means  a  i)leasant  one  and 
he  had  a  petty  way  of  reveliging  himself  for 
any  fancied  .slight.  On  one  occasic^^^^  whe.i 
some  native  beer  was  offered  to  Mr.  AndS 
sen,  and  declined  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  of  illness,  J^angoro,  wl  o  was  sittin" 
in  front  of  the  traveller,  suddenly Ihn.ftaf 

gu  at  pa:n.  1  Ins  he  passed  off  as  a  nractinl 
joke  though  as  the  sceptre  was  snpy  a 
pointed  stick,  the  .juke 'was  anytbi  "i  U 
a^greeable  to  its  victim.  The  real  reason  for 
his  sudden  assault  was,  that  Mr.  Andorssen 

visitors  ,n  every  way.    Their  refu.^  to  shoot 
dephan  s,  and  to  undergo  all  the  dampers  S 

^"s  a' n'ev'V'f  •',?  '''''  ''  ''^''''  ""  the  profit? 
^^as  a  never-failing  source   of  anocr    and 

served  as  an  excuse  for  refusin-  alT  accoin- 

Imodadcm.    They  could  not  eveli  go  haha 

mile  out  of  camp  without  first  obtainin"    ei^ 

mission  and,  when  they  asked  for  gukirto 

'saWn/lf'f  h"  '^t'  >"'-"^-^-'  he^'efLed! 
saMiig  that  those  who  would  not  shoot  ele- 
.hants  for  him  should  have  no  -uic  es  fiom 
"JV,  ,  I",  <"»N  1>^  kept  them  in  his  c^.i  try 
until  he  had  exacted  from  them  evervthiiS 
which  they  could  give  him,  and,  by  W  of 
royal  remuneration  for  their  gilts,  6nce  sent 
them  a  small  basket  of  flour. ^  He  was  tl'en 
flvu  he  T  ^\^^''''  ^'^^'"'  «v-idently  flar ii  g 
way  of  extraordinary  cenerositv  ox,..hV<^Jj 
their  depHrfure  with'a' present  of  corn"  not 
from  his  owu  stores,  but  from  those  of  his 
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Subjects,  and  which,  moreover,  arrived  too 
lato.  Ilis  treacherous  conduct  in  sending 
after  the  European  party,  and  the  failure  of 
his  plans,  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Tne  Ovambo  tribe  are  allowed  to  have  as 
many  wives  as  they  please,  provided  that 
they  can  be  purchased  at  the  ordinary  price. 
This  price  dift'ers,  not  so  much  from  the 
charms  or  accomplishments  of  the  bride,  as 
from  the  wealth  of  the  suitor.  The  price  of 
wives  is  much  lower  th.an  among  the  Kaffirs, 
two  oxen  and  one  cow  being  considered  the 
ordinary  sum  which  a  man  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances is  expected  to  pay,  while  a  man 
of  some  wealth  cannot  purchase  a  wife  under 
three  oxen  and  two  cows.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  afforded  by  the  king  him- 
self, who  takes  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases 
without  p.ayiug  for  them,  the  honor  of  his 
alliance  being  considered  a  sufficient  re- 
muneration. One  wife  always  takes  the 
chief  place,  and  the  successor  to  the  rank 
and  property  of  his  father  is  always  one  of 
her  children.  The  law  of  royal  succession 
is  very  simple.  When  the  king  dies,  the 
eldest  son  of  his  chief  wife  succeeds  him,  but 
if  she  has  no  son,  then  the  daughter  assumes 
tlie  sceptre.  This  was  the  case  with  the  fat 
king,  Nangoro,  whose  daughter  Chipanga 
was  the  heir-appareut,  and  afterward  suc- 
ceeded him. 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  give  pre- 
cise information  on  so  delicate  a  subject. 
The  Ovambo  tribe  cannot  endure  to  speak, 
or  even  to  think,  of  the  state  of  man  after 
death,  and  merely  to  allude  to  the  successor 
of  a  chief  gives  dire  offence,  as  the  mention 
of  an  heir  to  property,  or  a  successor  to  rank, 
implies  the  death  of  the  present  chief.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  is  most  difficult  to  ex- 
tract any  information  from  them  respecting 
their  ideas  of  religion,  and  any  questions 
upon  the  subject  are  instantly  checked. 
That  they  have  some  notions  of  religion  is 
evident  enough,  though  they  degrade  it  into 
mere  superstition.  Charms  of  various  kinds 
they  value  exceedingly,  though  they  seem 
to  be  regarded  more  as  safeguards  against 
injury  from  man  or  beast  than  as  ])ossessing 
any  sanctity  of  their  own.  Still,  the  consti- 
tutional reticence  of  the  Ovambo  tribe  on 
such  subjects  may  cause  them  to  deny  such 
sanctity  to  others,  though  they  acknowledge 
it  among  themselves. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  South 
African  tribes,  the  Ovambos  make  great  use 
of  a  kind  of  coarse  porridge.  They  always 
eat  it  hot,  and  mix  with  it  a  quantity  of 
clotted  milk  or  semi-liquid  butter.  They 
are  quite  independent  of  spoons  at  their 
meals,  and,  in  spite  of  the  nature  of  their 
food,  do  not  even  use  the  brush-spoon  that 
is  employed  by  the  Hottentots. 

Mr.  Anderssen,  while  travelling  in  the 
land  of  the  Ovambos,  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived at  a  house,  and  invited  to  dinner, 
^u  spuous  weie  provided,  aud  he  did  not 


see  how  he  was  to  eat  porridge  and  milk 
without  such  aid.  "  On  seeing  the  dilemma 
we  were  in,  our  host  quickly  plunged  his 
greasy  lingers  into  the  middle  of  the  steam- 
ing mass,  and  brought  out  a  handful,  which 
he  dashed  into  the  milk.  Having  stirred  it 
quickly  round  with  all  his  might,  he  next 
opened  his  capacious  mouth,  in  which  the 
agreeable  mixture  vanished  as  if  by  magic. 
He  finally  licked  his  fingers,  and  smacked 
his  lips  with  evident  satisfaction,  looking  at 
us  as  mucii  us  to  say,  'That's  the  trick,  my 
boys  ! '  However  unpleasant  this  initiation 
might  have  appeared  to  us,  it  would  have 
been  ungrateful,  if  not  ollensive,  to  refuse. 
Therefore  we  commenced  in  earnest,  accord- 
ing to  example,  emptying  the  dish,  and 
occasionally  burning  our  fingers,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  our  swarthy  friends." 

On  one  occasion,  the  same  trav'ller,  who 
was  accompanied  by  some  Damaras,  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  Ovambos,  who  gave  them  a 
quantity  of  porridge  meal  of  millet  in  ex- 
change for  meat.  Both  parties  were  equally 
pleased,  the  one  Iiaving  had  no  animal  food 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  other  having  lived 
on  flesh  diet  until  they  were  thoroughly 
tired  of  it.  A  great  feast  was  the  immediate 
result,  the  Ovambos  revelling  in  the  un- 
wonted luxury  of  meat,  and  the  Europeans 
and  Damaras  only  too  glad  to  obtain  some 
vegetable  food.  The  feast  resembled  all 
others,  except  that  a  singular  ceremony  was 
insisted  upon  by  the  one  parly,  and  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  other.  The  Damaras  had 
a  fair  share  of  the  banquet,  but,  before  they 
were  allowed  to  begin  their  meal,  one  of  the 
Ovambos  went  round  to  them,  and,  after 
filling  his  mouth  with  water,  spirted  a  little 
of  the  liquid  into  their  faces. 

This  extraordinary  ceremony  was  inven- 
ted by  the  kin"  Nangoro  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  Among  their  other  supersti- 
tions, the  Ovambos  have  an  idea  that  a  man  is 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  witchcraft  at  meal- 
times, and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  wizard  to 
charm  away  the  life  of  any  one  with  whom 
he  may  happen  to  eat.  Consequently,  all 
kinds  of  counter-charms  are  employed,  and, 
as  the  one  in  question  was  invented  by  the 
king,  it  was  soon  adopted  by  his  loyal  sub- 
jects, and  became  fashionable  throughout 
the  land.  So  wedded  to  this  charm  was 
Nangoro  himself,  that  when  Mr.  Gallon  first 
visited  him  he  was  equally  alarmed  and 
amazed  at  the  refusal  of  the  white  man  to 
submit  to  the  aspersion.  At  last  he  agreed 
to  compromise  tlie  matter  by  anointing  his 
visitor's  head  with  bylter,  but,  as  soon  as 
beer  was  produced,  he  again  became  sus- 
picious, and  would  not  partake  of  it,  nor 
even  remain  in  the  house  while  it  was  being 
drunk. 

He  would  not  even  have  consented  to  the 
partial  compromise,  but  for  a  happy  idea 
that  white  men  were  exceptional  beings, 
not  subject  to  tiio  ordiiiai'}'  laws  of  J'fature. 
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That  there  was  a  country  where  they  were 
he  lords  of  the  soil  hc"^  flatly  refused  to 
bcheye,  but,  as  Mr.  Gallon  remarks,  consid- 
ered tliein  simply  as  rare  migratory  animals 
of  considerable  mtelligence.  ^  »""»»!« 
It  IS  a  rather  curious  fact  that,  although 
the  Damaras  are  known  never  to  take  salt 
with  their  food,  the  Ovambos  invariably 
niiikc  uso  of  that  condiment.  ^ 

.  '^^\'^y.  ^^\^  "•  r-ither  odd  fashion  of  oreet- 
ing  their  friends.  As  soon  as  their  "uests 
are  seated,  a  large  dish  of  fresh  but'ter  is 
produced,  and  the  host  or  the  chief  man" 
m'^^^^trn^^l  the  face  and  breast  of  each  ' 
guest  with  the  butter.  They  seem  to  en  oy 
tins  m-ocess  thoroughly,  andf  cannot  undei- 

f^n'l':^''^"'''';'^^  «"««'«  «J'«»ld  object 
to  a  cereinony  whicli  is  so  pleasing  to  them- 
selves. Perhaps  this  custom  mayTiavc  sonTe 
Malogy  with  their  mode  of  treatin-  tl  e 
Damaras  at  meal-times.  The  Ovambo's  still 
retain  a  ceremony  which  is  precisely  similar 
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to  one  which  prevails  through  the  ereater 
part  of  the  East.  If  a.subje'ct  shouKml 
into  the  presence  of  his  king,  if  a  common 
man  should  appear  before  "his    chit™,    hS 

£tl  f  '?  '^'"^''^•"  '^'''^"'••^  presuming  to 
make  his  obeisance.  ° 

The  reader  may  remember  that  on  page 

•ili,  certain    observances   connected   with 

fire  are  in  use  among  the  Damaras.    The 

Ovambo    tribe   have\  somewhat  similar 

Idea  on  the  subject,  for,  when  Mr.  Anders^ 

sen  went  to  visit  Nangoro,  the  king  of  the 

Ovambos,  a  messenger  was  sent  from  the 

king  bearing  a  brand  kindled  at  the  royal 

file.    He    first  extinguished   the   fire  that 

wm/'lhT^^, ''"?■"'"?'  '^"'^  *'^«n  re-kindled  it 
with  the^lowmg  ^rand,  so  that  the  kin- 
md  his  visitor  were  supposed  to  be  warmeS 
by  the  same  fire.    In  tlfis  ceremony  theie^a 

cal  feefinV''"''''^'  °°'  "'^'"'^"'^  ''^^^  P«^t^ 
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In  the  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, we  find  the  great  events  of  the  civilized 
world  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale.  Civil- 
ized history  sneaks  of  the  origin  and  rise  of 
nations,  nnd  the  decadence  and  fall  of  em- 
pires. During  a  course  of  many  centuries, 
dynasties  have  arisen  and  held  their  sway 
for  generations,  fading  away  by  degrees 
before  the  inllnx  of  nughller  races.  The 
kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babvlon, 
Greece,  Home,  Persia,  and'  the  like,  liave 
lasted  from  generation  atter  generation, 
and  some  of  them  still  exist,  though  with 
diminished  powers.  The  Pharaolis  have 
passed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their 
metropolis  is  a  desert;  but  Athens  and 
Rome  still  retain  some  traces  of  their 
vanished  glories. 

In  Southern  Africa,  however,  the  changes 
that  take  place,  though  precisely  similar  in 
principl(%  .are  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  both 
of  magnitude  and  duration,  and  a  traveller 
who  passes  a  few  years  in  the  country  may 
see  four  or  five  changes  of  dynasty  in  that 
brief  period.  Within  the  space  of  an  ordi- 
nary life-tim?,  for  example,  the  fiery  genius 
of  Tchaka  gathered  a  number  of  scattered 
tribes  into  a  nation,  and  created  a  dynasty, 
which,  when  deprived  of  its  leading  sjjirit, 
fell  into  decline,  and  has  yearly  tended  to 
return  to  the  original  elements  of  wliich  it 
was  composed.  Then  the  Hottentots  have 
come  from  some  unknown  country,  and  dis- 
possessed the  aborigines  of  the  Cape  so 
completely  that  no  one  knows  what  those 
aborigines  were.    In  the  case  of  islands, 


such  as  the  Polynesian  group,  or  even  the 
vast  island  of  Australia,  we  know  what  the 
aborigines  must  have  been ;  but  we  have  no 
such  knowledge  with  regard  to  Southern 
Africa,  and  in  consequence  thc^  extent  of 
our  knowledge  is,  that  the  aborigines,  who- 
ever they  might  have  been,  were  certiiiuly 
not  Hottentots.  Then  the  Kaftirs  swept 
down  and  ejected  the  Hottentots,  and  the 
Dutch  and  other  white  colonists  ejected  the 
Kattirs. 

So  it  has  been  with  the  tribe  of  the  Mako- 
lolo,  which,  though  thinly  scattered,  and 
by  no  means  condensed,  has  contrived  to 
jjossess  a  large  portion  of  Southern  Africa. 
Deriving  their  primary  origin  from  a  branch 
of  the  great  Rechuana  tribe,  and  therefore 
retaining  many  of  the  customs  of  that  tribe 
together  with  its  skill  in  manufactures,  they 
were  able  to  extend  themselves  far  from 
their  original  home,  and  by  degrees  con- 
trived to  gain  the  dominion  over  the 
g.reater  ]5art  of  the  country  as  far  as  lat. 
14°  S.  Yet,  in  1801,  when  JDr.  Livingstone 
passed  through  the  country  of  the  Mako- 
lolo,  he  saw  symptoms  of  its  decadence. 

They  had  been  organized  by  a  great  and 
wise  chief  named  Sebituane,  who  carried 
out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  old  Roman 
principle  of  mercy  to  the  submissive,  and 
war  to  the  proud.  Sebituane  owed  mucli 
of  his  success  to  his  practice  of  leading  his 
troops  to  battle  in  person.  When  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  signiticantlv 
felt  the  edge  of  his  battle-axe,  and  saia, 
"Aha I  it  is  sliarp,  and  whoever  turns  to  i 
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back  on  the  enemy  will  fool  its  edge."   Beinsr 
rc-inarkably  fleet  of  foot,  none  oflus  soldiei? 
could    escape    from    him,  and   they  found 
tlmt  It  Wiis  tar  safer  to  (ling  themselves  on 
ho  enemy  with   the    chance  of  repelling 
iiin,  than  run  away  with  the  certaintv  of 
being  cut  down  by  the  chief's  battle-axe. 
boinetimes  a  cowardly  soldier  skulked,  or 
hid  himself.    Sebituanc,  however,  was  not 
to  be  deceived,  and,  after  allowing  him  to 
return  home,  he  would  send  for  tfie  delin- 
quent, and,  after  mockingly  assuming  that 
(loath  a    home  was  preferable  to  death  on 
the  held  ot  battle,  would  order  him  to  in- 
stant execution. 

He    incorporated    the    conquered    tribes 
with  his  oyvn  Makololo,  saying  that,  when 
they  submitted  to  his  rule,  tSey  were  a 
chif.  ren  of  the  chief,  and  therefWe  equal  • 
and  he  proved  his  words  by  admitting  them 
to  participate  in  the  highest  honoil  and 
causing  them  to  intermarry  with  his'  own 
tube.     Under  him  was  an  organized  system 
of  head  chiefs,  and  petty  chiefs  and  elders 
through  whom  Sebituane  knew  all  the  af- 
fairs ot  Jus  kingdom,  and  guided  it  well  and 
wisely.    But,  when  he  died,  the  band  that 
he  d  together  this  nation  was  loosened,  and 
bid  fair  to  give  way  altogether.    His  son 
ami  succes.sor,  Sekeletu,  was  incapable  of 
f(.lowing  the  example  of  his  fatller.    He 
allowed  the  prejudices  of  race  to  be  a<rain 
developed,  and  fostered  them  himselt"  by 
studiously  excluding  all  women  except  the 
Makololo  from  his  harem,  and  appo  ntin- 
none  but  Makololo  men  to  otJlce  " 

Consequently,  he  became  exceedin^rlv  un- 
popu  ar  among  those  very  tribes  whmn  his 
father  had  succeeded  in  conciliating,  and  as 
a  natuml  result,  his  chiefs  and  elders  be  ig 
all  Makololo  men,  they  could  not  enjoy  the 
con  idence  of  the  incorporated  tnhLf  and 
i«  .>,  ^  ^•'^'•'"on'ous  system  of  Sebi  uane 
as  broken  up    Without  confidence  in  their 
rulers,  a  people  cannot  retain   their  posi- 
tion as  a  great  nation;   and  Sekeleti,  in 
forfei  ing  that  confidence,  sapped  with  his 
own  hands   the  foundation  ot'  his  throne! 
D  s content  began  to  show  itself,  and  his  peo: 
pie  drevv  unfavorable  contrasts  between  his 
rule  and  that  of  his  father,  some  even  doub  ! 
Sid  nil V  f.^?^  '"^"'^  purposeless  a  man 
chief  th?^^.i,/'r"  '""i?  °^  \^"'''  I'-v'nented 
in  his  days,"  said  they,  "we  had  arptt 
chiefs,  and  little  chiefs,  aild  elders  to  K 
ou  the  government,  and  the  great  chief  Seb- 
uaiie,  knew  them  all,  and  tfie  whX  I^oun- 
•y  was  wisely  ruled.    But  now  Sekeletu 
knows  nothing  of  what  his  underlh.g.s  do 

^T,    ''*  ''^■'^'^  passing  away." 

Then  Sekeletu  fell  ill  of  a  horrible  and 
Jfigurmc;  disease,  shut  hiniself  up  in  S 

Snoofr"^'  ''''  show  himself^  aUow- 
i'lg  no  one  to  come  near  him  hu^  one  ♦avor 
«e,  through  whom  his  orders  were'  trans 
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mitted  to  the  people.    But  the  nation  got 

quent  y  a  number  of  con8j)iracies  were 
organized,  which  never  could  have  K 
done  under  the  all-pervading  rule  of  S- 

}'?r'  'rl  ^'''^"•■^^  «*'  the  greater  chiefs 
boldly  set  the  r  king  at  defiance  As  C 
as  Sekeletu  lived,  tlie  kingdom  retafned  f 
nominal,  though  not  a  real  existence  but 
withm  a^ear  after  his  death,  wS  oc- 
curred  in  18(54,  civil  wars  sp  •an.'  un  on 
every  side  ;  the  kingdom  thus  divideT wa^ 
vveakened,  and  unable  to  resist  the  incu^ 
s  ons  of  surrounding  tribes,  and  thus!  Sn 
the  space  of  a  very  few  years,  the  great  Ma" 
kololo  empire   fell   to    piece's.     IccorcW 

be  regiettiid  because  the  Makololo  were 
not  slave-dealers,  whereas  the  tribes  which 
eventually  took  possession  of  their  and 
were  so;  and,  as  their  sway  extended  over 
so  large  a  territory,  it  was  a  great  boon^hat 

ted  to  exist         '^"^'  ''■"^'^  ^^  "«'  P-^™'^ 

latter,  and  the  highest  of  the  former.  lu 
his  notes,  which  he  has  kindly  placed  at  mv 
fXvs  '  ^'li'7fy  characteiiLs  them  al 
m.n  4:;:V'.'''"/-'*"^'  ^  polished,  merciful 
man.  Sekeletu,  his  successor,  a  fast  youna 
snob,  Avith  no  judgment.      Killed  off  h"t 

r ^u^d  r"""-" •'''  ''^'"'  •^••^  '^«  he  liked 
Helped  the  missionaries  to  die  rather  than 
live  even  if  he  did  not  intentionally  po° 
storesT  "■"''"  plundered  their  proviskn 
The  true  Makololo  are  a  fine  race  of  men 
and  are  lighter  in  color  than  the  surrouni- 
ing  tribes,  being  of  a  rich  warm  brown 
rather  than  black,  and  they  are  rather  pecTl-' 
•ar  in  their  intonation,  pronouncing  each 
syllable  slowly  and  deliberately.  ° 

to  be^/hi'.wf  !!n ^'''■''^*'^'  ''*' ""'  P'^^Pl*^  seems 
to  be  a  high  one,  and  in  many  respects  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  Ovambo  Brave 
they  have  proved  themselves  by  their  maiiv 
victories,  though  it  is  rather  re.narkable  S 
they  do  not  display  the  same  courage  when 
opposed  to  the  lion  as  when  cngagerf  L  war" 
fare  a-ainst  their  fellow-men.  \et  they  are 
no  without  courage  and  presence  of^fnd 
in  the  hunting-field,  thougli  the  dread  wS 
of  beasts  seems  to  exercise  such  an  influ' 
ence  over  them  that  they  ':;ar  to  resist  hk 
inroads.  The  buflhlo  is  really  qui  e  as  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  the  lion,  an^  yet  the  Mako- 

uhif  It'"  Tr'"*""'-'"^'";"""''"^"^"'  ^hen  pS- 
iZTnhJy  "",""^'  ^'"'  ^•i  unpleasant 
na  n  H,  ^^'"f  ^'ff''  ?"  "'  trail,  t-rouch- 
mi  L^ ••"'''',  ^"°''''"»  *''e  hunters  to 
pa.ss  Its  hiding-place,  and  then  to  char-e 
suddenly  at  them  with  such  a  toree  and  rlxrv 
that  It  scatters  the  bushes  before  its  head^ 
I  '''."S,  rush   like  autumn  leaves  before  the 

IVX.J  ^- ' -^  ^^i''l>V'"J»  hunters  are  not  in 
I  the  least  airaid  ot  this  most  formidable  aoi- 
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mal,  but  leap  behind  n  tree  a*  it  elmrgoH, 
and  then  luirl  their  Hpeais  as  it  naHses  them. 
lIoHpitality  in  one  of  tlieir  eiiief  virtues, 
ami  it  is  exercised  with  a  modesty  whieli  is 
rather  remarltable.  "Tlie  po()j)le  of  every 
village,"  writes  J^ivin^stone,  "treated  us 
most  liberally,  preseiitinj,',  besides  oxen,  but- 
ter, milk,  and  meal,  more  tlm!i  we  eould 
Btow  away  in  our  eanoes.  The  cows  in  this 
valley  are  now  yieldinj,',  as  they  frequently 
do,  more  niili<  than  the  pc^ople  ean  use,  and 
both  men  and  women  i)r(iHent  butter  in  sueh 
quantities,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  refresh  my 
men  as  we  j[^u  alonjj.    Anointin<^  the  skin 

Srovents  tlie  excessive  evaporation  of  the 
uids  of  tlie  body,  and  acts  as  clothing  in 
both  sun  and  shade. 

"  They  always  njade  their  presents  fjfrace- 
fidly.  When  an  ox  wa«  fjiven,  the  owner 
would  sav,  'Here  is  a  little  bit  of  bread  for 
you.'  Tliis  was  pleasing,  for  I  bad  been 
accustomod  to  tlie  Ueebuanaij  presenting  a 
miserable  goat,  with  the  pompous  exclama- 
tion, '  IJehold  an  ox!'  The  women  persis- 
ted in  giving  me  copious  supplies  of  shrill 
praises,  or  '  luililooing,'  but  although  I  fre- 
quently told  them  to  modify  their  'Great 
Lords,'  and  '  tireat  l^ious,'  to  more  bumble 
expressions,  they  so  evidently  intended  to 
do  me  honor,  that  I  eould  not  help  being 
pleased  with  the  poor  creatures'  wishes  for 
our  success," 

One  remarkable  instance  of  the  honesty 
of  tills  tribe  is  aflbrded  by  Dr.  Livingstone. 
In  1853,  he  had  left  at  IJnyanti,  a  place 
on  the  Zambesi  River,  a  wagon  containing 

£apers  and  stores.  lie  bad  been  away  from 
linyanti,  to  which  place  he  found  that  let- 
ters and  packages  bad  been  sent  for  him. 
Accordingly,  in  1860,  he  detennined  on  re- 
visiting the  spot,  and,  when  he  arrived  there, 
found  tliat  everything  in  the  wagon  was 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  left  it 
in  charge  of  the  king  seven  years  before. 
The  head  men  of  the  place  were  very  glad 
to  see  him  back  again,  and  only  lamented 
that  he  bad  not  arrived  in  the  previous  year, 
which  happened  to  be  one  of  special  plenty. 

This  honesty  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause they  had  good  reason  to  fear  the  attacks 
of  the  Matabele,  who,  if  they  had  heard  that 
a  wagon  with  property  in  it  was  kept  in  the 
place,  would  have  attacked  Linyanti  at  once, 
lu  spite  of  its  strong  position  amid  rivers 
and  marshes.  However,  the  Makololo  men 
agreed  that  in  that  case  they  were  to  tight  in 
defence  of  the  wagon,  and  that  the  first  man 
who  wounded  a  Matabele  in  defence  of  the 
wagon  was  to  receive  cattle  as  a  reward.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  great  per- 
sonal inrtuence  which  Dr.  Livingstone  exer- 
cised over  the  king  and  his  tribe  had  much 
to  do  with  the  behavior  of  these  Makololo, 
and  that  a  man  of  less  capacity  and  experi- 
ence would  have  been  robbed  of  everything 
that  could  be  stolen. 

Wiieu  uativcH  travel,  especially  if  they 


should  be  headed  by  a  chief,  similar  cere- 
monies take  place,  the  women  being  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  welcoming  the 
visitors.  This  tiiey  do  by  means  of  a  shrill, 
prolonged,  undulating  cry,  produced  by  a 
rapid  agitation  of  the  tongue,  and  expres- 
sively called  "lullilooinj?."  The  men  follow 
their  example,  and  it  is  etiquette  for  the 
chief  to  receive  all  these  salutations  with 
lierfcct  indill'erence.  As  soon  as  the  new 
comers  arc!  seated,  a  conversation  takes 
place,  in  which  the  two  parties  exchange 
news,  and  then  the  head  man  rises  and 
brinifs  out  a  quantity  of  beer  in  large  pots. 
Calabash  goblets  are  handed  round,  and 
every  one  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
drink  as  last  as  he  ean,  the  fragile  fjobleta 
being  often  broken  in  this  convivial  rivalry. 

Besides  the  beer,  jars  of  clotted  milk  are 
jiroduced  in  plenty,  and  each  of  the  jars  is 
f^iven  to  one  of  the  principal  men,  who  is  at 
liberty  to  divide  it  as  he  ciiooses.  Although 
originally  sprung  from  the  Bechuanas,  the 
Makololo  disdain  the  use  of  spoons,  prcfer- 
riii<^  ;,  <  scoop  up  the  milk  in  their  hands, 
and,  if  a  spoon  be  given  to  them,  they 
merely  ladle  out  some  milk  from  the  jar, 
put  it  into  their  hands,  and  so  eat  it.  A 
chief  is  expected  to  give  several  feasts  of 
meat  io  his  followers.  He  chooses  an  ox, 
and  hands  it  over  to  some  favored  individ- 
ual, who  proceeds  to  kill  it  by  piercing  its 
heart  with  a  slender  spear.  The  wound  is 
carefully  closed,  so  that  the  animal  bleeds 
internally,  the  whole  of  the  blood,  as  well 
as  the  viscera,  forming  the  perquisite  of  the 
butcher. 

Scarcely  is  the  ox  dead  than  it  is  cut  up, 
the  best  parts,  namely,  the  hump  and  rihs, 
belonging  to  the  chief^  who  also  apportions 
the  ditlerent  parts  of  the  slain  animal 
among  bis  guests,  just  as  Joseph  did  with 
his  brethren,  each  of  the  honored  guests 
subdividing  his  own  portion  among  his 
immediate  followers.  The  process  of  cook- 
ing is  simple  enough,  the  meat  being  merely 
cut  into  strips  and  thrown  on  the  lire,  often 
in  such  quantities  that  it  is  nearly  extin- 
guished. Before  it  is  half  cooked,  it  is 
taken  from  the  embers,  and  eaten  while  so 
hot  that  none  but  a  practised  meat-eatci' 
could  endure  if,  the  cnief  object  being  to 
introduce  as  much  meat  as  possible  into  the 
stomach  in  a  given  time.  It  is  not  man- 
ners to  eat  after  a  man's  companions  have 
finished  their  meal,  and,  so  eatdi  guest  cats 
as  much  and  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  acts  as  if 
hi  had  studied  in  the  scliool  of  Sir  Dugald 
Dalgetty.  Neither  is  it  manners  for  any 
one  to  take  a  solitary  meal,  and,  knowing 
this  custom,  Dr.  Livingstone  always  con- 
trived to  have  a  second  cup  of  tea  or  coffee 
by  his  side  whenever  he  took  his  meals,  so 
that  the  chief,  or  one  of  the  principal  men, 
mifljht  join  in  the  repast 

Among  the  Makololo,  rank  has  its  draw- 
backs as"  well  as  its  privileges,  and  among 
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Ihn  formor  niiiy  hv.  rcckonod  one  of  tho  cus- 
toms wliii;Ii  rcffiilatu  idoiiIh.  A  chief  niiiy 
not  (liiK*  uliuu",  and  it  i.s  also  nucossary  tliat 
lit  oacli  m<'(  tlit>,  wiiolo  of  tlio  provisloriH 
should  1)0  c  UHuinnd.  If  Si-ktilotu  liad  an 
ox  Itdled,  cvdiy  jjartic'lc  of  it  was  conMiiiiKid 
at  a  Hiiij,'li)  iiK^al,  and  in  consiiqucnco  lie 
often  HulVtTi'd  Hovurcly  from  liungcr  luiforo 
iiiKitiifi-  cDiiId  1)(.  pivpartvl  for  liim  and  Ium 
followers.  Wo  <;onii»l(!t(!ly  is  Uiis  custom  in- 
fjiiiincd  in  Miu  natun?  of  tlio  Malcololo,  tliat 
whfn  Dr.  J.iviiiKHlom^  visitud  Si-lcdctu,  tlic 
latter  was  miilo  Kcandaiizcd  tliat  a.  portion 
of  the  meal  was  put  aside.  Ilowovcr,  lie 
soon  .saw  the  adviiii(^if,'o  of  the  iilan,  and 
after  a  while  followed  it  him.self,  in  siiite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  tho  old  men;  and, 
while  the  mis.sionary  wtw  with  him,  tli(!v 
played  into  each  other's  hands  hy  each 
reserving  a  portion  for  tho  other  at  every 
meal.  •' 

Mention  has  been  made  of  canoes.  As 
the  Makololo  live  much  on  the  hanks  of  the 
river  Zambesi,  they  naturally  use  the  canoe' 
and  are  skilful  in  its  management.  These 
canoes  are  Hat-bottoined,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  pass  over  the  inim(!rous  shallows  of 
the  Zambesi,  and  arc;  sometimes  forty  feet 
in  length,  carrying  from  six  to  ten  pmldlers 
besides  other  ireight.  The  j)addles  arc  about 
eight  fe(!fc  in  length,  and,  when  the  canoe  gets 
into  shallow  water,  tlie  paddles  are  used  as 
pniit-pol(!s.  The  jiaddlers  stand  while  at 
work,  and  keep  time  as  well  as  if  they  were 
engaged  in  a  University  boat  race,  .so  that 
they  propel  tho  vessel  with  considerable 
speed. 

Being  flat-bottomed,  tho  boats  need  very 
skilful  management,  csjiecially  in  so  rapid 
and  variable  a  river  as  the  Zambesi,  where 
sluggish    depths,   rock-beset  shallows,  and 
switt  rapids,  follow  each  other  repeatedly. 
If  the  canoe  should  hapjicn  to  come  broail- 
side  to  tho  current,  it  would  inevitably  be 
upset,  and,  as  the  Makololo  are    not    all 
swimmers,  several  of  the  crew  would  prob- 
ably be  drowned.    As  soon,  therefore,  as 
sueh  a  danger  seems  to  be  impending,  those 
who  can  swim  jump  into  the  water,  and 
guide  tho  canoe  through  the  sunken  rocks 
and  dangerous  eddies.     Skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  canoe  is  especially  needed 
m  the  chase  of  the  hippopotamus,  which 
thev  contrive  to  hunt  in  its  own  element 
and  which  they  seldom  fail  in  securng,  in 
spite   of  tho    enormous    size,   the  furious 
anger   and   the   formidajble  jaws   of  this 
remarkable  animal. 

The  dress  of  the  men  differs  but  little 
irom  that  which  is  in  use  in  other  parts  of 
Africa  south  of  the  equator,  and  consists 
Chiefly  of  a  skin  twisted  round  the  loins, 
ana  a  mantle  of  the  same  material  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  the  latter  being  only 
worn  in  cold  weather.  The  Makololo  are  a 
deanly  rsice,  partirnlarly  when  they  happen 
w  be  m  the  neighborhood  of  a  river  or  lake, 
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in  which  they  batho  several  times  daily. 
Ihe  men,  however,  arc  Ixdter  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  women,  who  seem  rather  to 
lie  afVaid  of  cold  water,  preferring  to  rub 
their  bodies  ami  limbs  with  melted  butter 
wliieh  has  Ihe  etfeet  of  making  their  skins' 
{,'Iossy,  and  kcejiing  off  parasites,  but  also 
imparting  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  odor  to 
themselv<s  and  their  clothing. 

As  to  the  women,  they  ar(7  clothed  in  a 
lar  l)etter  manner  than  the  men,  and  are 
exc(.edingly  fond  of  ornaments,  wearin.'  a 
skill  kilt  and  kaross,  and  a<l<)rning  tlumi- 
selv(!s  with  as  many  ornaiiuMits  as  they  can 
idlord.  1  he  traveller  who  has  already  been 
V-eu  '".'•"^'""'^  t'"it  a  sister  of  the  great 
chiet  Sebitiianc!  wore  enough  ornaments  to 
)(!  a  load  for  an  ordinary  man.  On  each 
efj  she  had  eighteen  rings  of  solid"  brass,  as 
thick  as  a  man's  linger,  and  three  of  copper 
under  each  kiuM-  nineteen  similar  rings  on 


ler  right  arm,  and  eight  of  brass  and  cop- 
per on  her  left.  She  luul  also  a  large  ivory 
ring  above  each  elbow,  a  broad  band  of 
beads  round  her  waist,  and  another  round 
her  neck,  being  altogether  nearly  one  hun- 
dred large  and  heavy  rings.  The  weight  of 
the  rings  on  her  legs  was  so  great,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  wran  soft  rags  round  the 
lower  rings,  as  they  had  begun  to  chafe  her 
ankles.  Under  this  Aveight  of  metal  she 
eould  walk  but  awkwardly,  but  fashion 
proved  itself  superior  to  pain  with  this 
Makololo  woman,  aa  among  her  European 
sisters. 

- -^^"fj»  in  color  and  general  manners,  the 
Makololo  women  are  superior  to  most  of 
the   trilx's.    This  superioritv  is  partly  due 
to  the  light  warm  brown  of  their  complex- 
ion, and  partly  to  their  mode  of  life.    Un- 
like the  women  of  ordinary  African  tribes, 
those  of  the  Makololo  lea<l  a  comparatively 
easy  life,  having  their  harder  labors  shared 
by  their  husbands,  who  aid  in  digt'lnf  tho 
grouiiil,  and  in  other  rough   worl?.    "feven 
the  domestic  work  is  done  more  by  servants 
than  by  the  mistresses  of  the  household,  so 
that  the  Makololo  women  are  not  liable  to 
that  rapid  deterioration  which  is  so  evident 
among  other  tribes.    In  fact  they  have  so 
much  time  to  themselves,  and  so  little  to 
occupy  t;hem,  that  they  are  apt  to  fall  into 
rather  dissipated  habits,  and  .spend  much  of 
their  time  in  smoking  hemp  and  drinkin" 
beer,  the  former  habit  being  a  most  insidi- 
ous one,  and  apt  to  cause  a  peculiar  erup- 
tive disease.     Sekeletu  was  a  votary  of  the 
hemp-pipe,  and,  by  his  over-indulgence  in 
this  luxury,  he  induced  the  disease  of  which 
he  afterward  died. 

The  only  hard  work  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  Mokololo  women  is  that  of  house-build- 
ing, which  is  left  entirely  to  them  and  their 
servants.  The  mode  of  making  a  house  is 
rather  remarkable.  T!ie  first  business  is  to 
bund  a  cyhiidrical  tower  of  stakes  and  reeds, 
plastered  with  mud,  and  some  nine  or  ten 
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feet  In  height,  the  walls  and  floor  bcinj? 
smoothly  plasterod,  ho  as  to  prcv«uit  tiicni 
from  harboring  insects.  A  large  ctmieal 
roof  is  then  put  together  on  the  ground, 
and  compli'toiy  thatched  with  reedn.  It  is 
then  lilted  \>y  many  hands,  and  lodged  on 
top  of  th(!  circidar  tower.  As  the  roof  pro- 
jects far  beyond  the  central  tower,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  stakes,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
spaces  between  these  stakes  arc  tille<l  uj) 
with  a  wall  or  fence  of  reeds  jjlastered  with 
mud.  This  roof  is  not  i)ermanently  lixed 
cither  to  the  sujiporting  stakes  or  the  cen- 
tral tower,  and  can  be  removed  at  ])leasure. 
When  a  visitor  arrives  among  the  Mako- 
lolo,  he  is  otlen  lodged  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  lifting  a  finished  roof  olf  an  luilin- 
Ished  house,  and  putting  it  on  the  ground. 
Although'it  is  then  so  low  that  a  man  can 
scarcely  sit,  much  less  stand  ujjright,  it 
answers  very  well  for  Southern  Africa, 
where  the  whole  of  active  life  is  spent,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  open  air,  and  Where  houses  are 
only  used  as  sleeping-boxes.  The  door- 
way that  gives  admission  into  the  circular 
chamber  is  always  small.  In  a  house  that 
was  assigned  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  it  was 
only  nineteen  inches  in  total  lieight,  twenty- 
two  in  width  at  the  floor,  and  twelve  at  the 
top.  A  native  Makololo,  with  no  parlicular 
encumbrance  in  the  way  of  clothes,  makes 
his  way  through  the  doorway  easily  enough; 
but  an  European  with  all  the  impediments 
of  dress  about  him  finds  himself  sadiv  ham- 
pered in  attempting  to  gain  the  penetration 
of  a  Makololo  house.  Except  through  this 
dttor,  the  tower  has  neither  light  nor  venti- 
lation. Some  of  the  best  houses  have  two, 
and  even  three,  of  these  towers,  built  con- 
centrically within  each  other,  and  each  hav- 
ing its  entrance  about  as  large  as  the  door 
of  an  ordinary  dog-kennel.  Of  course  the 
atmosphere  is  very  close  at  night,  but  the 
people  care  nothing  about  that. 

The  illustration  No.  2,  upon  the  next  page, 
is  from  a  sketch  furnished  by  Mr.  Baines. 
It  represents  a  nearly  completed  Makololo 
house  on  the  banks  of  "the  Zambesi  river,  just 
above  the  great  Victoria  Falls.  The  women 
have  placed  the  roof  on  the  building,  and 
are  engaged  in  the  final  process  of  fixing  the 
thatch.  In  the  centre  is  seen  the  cylindrical 
tower  which  forms  the  inner  chamber,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  absurdly  small 
door  by  which  it  is  entered.  Round  it  is 
the  inner  wall,  which  is  also  furnished  with 
its  doorway.  These  are  made  of  stakes  and 
withes,  upon  which  is  worked  a  quantity  of 
clay,  well  patted  on  by  hand,  so  as  to  form  a 
thick  and  strong  wall.  The  clay  is  obtained 
from  ant-hills,  and  is  generally  kneaded  up 
with  cow-dung,  the  mixture  producing  a 
kind  of  i)laster  that  is  ver}  solid,  and  can  be 
made  beautifully  smooth.  Even  the  wall 
which  surrounds  the  building  and  the  whole 
of  the  floor  are  made  of  the  same  material. 
It  will  be  Been  that  there  are  four  concen- 


tric walls  in  this  building.  First  comes  tlio 
outer  wall,  which  encircles  the  whole  prem- 
ises. Next  is  a  low  wall  which  is  built  up 
against  the  posts  that  support  the  ends  of 
the  rafters,  and  which  is  partly  su|)|)orted  by 
them.  Within  this  is  a  third  wall,  which  en- 
closes what  may  be  called  I  be  ordinary  living 
room  of  the  house  ;  and  within  all  is  the  in" 
ner  chamber,  or  tower,  which  is  in  fact  only 
another  circular  wall  of  much  les-s  diameter 
and  much  greater  height.  It  will  bo  seen 
that  the  walls  of  the  house  itself  increase 
regularly  in  height,  and  decrease  regularly 
in  diameter,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
conical  roof 

On  the  left  of  the  illustration  is  part  of  a 
mill(!t-fleld,  beyond  which  are  some  com- 
[)leted  houses.  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  fan-i)alms  with  recurved  leaves.  That 
on  the  left  is  a  young  tree,  and  retiuns  all  its 
leaves,  whil(!  that  on  the  right  is  an  old  one, 
and  has  shed  the  leaves  toward  the  base  of 
the  stem,  the  foliage  and  the  thickened  por- 
tion of  the  trunk  having  worked  their  way 
|?radually  upward.  More  palms  are  grow- 
ing on  the  Zambesi  River,  and  in  the  back- 
ground are  seen  the  vast  spray  clouds  arising 
from  the  Falls. 

The  comparatively  easy  life  led  by  the 
Makololo  women  makes  polygamy  less  of  a 
hardship  to  them  than  is  the  case  among 
neigbonng  tribes,  and,  in  fact,  even  if  the 
men  were  willing  to  abandon  the  system, 
the  women  would  not  consent  to  do  so, 
With  them  marriage,  though  it  never  rises 
to  the  rank  which  it  holds  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, is  not  a  mere  matter  of  barter.  It  is 
true  that  the  husband  Is  expected  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  the  i)nrents  of  his  bride,  as  a 
recompense  for  her  services,  and  as  purchase- 
money  to  retain  In  his  own  family  the  chil- 
dren that  she  may  have,  and  which  would 
by  law  belong  to  her  father.  Then  again, 
when  a  wife  dies  her  hu.sband  is  obliged  to 
send  an  ox  to  her  family,  In  order  to  recom- 
pense them  for  their  loss,  she  being  still  reck- 
oned as  forming  part  of  her  jiarent's  fam- 
ily, and  her  individuality  not  being  totally 
merged  into  that  of  her  husband. 

Plurality  of  wives  is  in  vogue  among 
the  Makololo,  and  Is,  Indeed,  an  absolute 
necessity  under  the  present  conditions  of 
the  race,  and  the  women  would  be  quite  .is 
unwilling  as  the  men  to  have  a  system  of  mo- 
nogamy Imposed  upon  them.  No  man  is 
respected  by  his  neighbors  who  does  not  pos- 
sess several  wives,  and  indeed  without  them 
he  could  not  be  wealthy,  each  wife  tilling  a 
certain  quantity  of  ground,  and  the  produce 
belonging  to  a  common  stock.  Of  course, 
there  are  cases  where  polygamy  is  certainly 
a  hardship,  as,  for  examiile,  when  old  men 
choose  to  marry  very  young  wives.  But,on 
the  whole,  and  under  existing  ccmditions, 
polvgamy  is  the  only  possible  svstcm. 

Another  reason  for  the  plurality  of  wives, 
as  given  by  themselves,  is  that  a  man  with 
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ono  wifo  would  not  ho  uT  lo  to  oxerclso  that 
iKwnitnhty  which  isoiio  of  the  Hpcrial  dutioH 
ot  th(i  tribe.  Stnint,'<T«  are  taken  to  thn  hiif 8 
nml  there  entcrtiiiiicd  aH  honored  «ii«'8ts,  and 
an  the  women  are  the  jjrineipal  |»roviderH  of 
food,  chief  enltivators  of  the  Moil,  and  sole 
KUiirdians  of  the  eorn  stores,  their  eti-opera- 
tioii  is  alwoluteiy  necessary  for  anyone  who 
di'sircM  to  carry  out  the  honpilahle  iimtitu- 
tioiiM  of  Jjis  tnhc.  It  has  beiui  mentioned 
that  tlu)  men  often  take  their  share?  in  the 
liiird  work.  This  laudable  custom,  however 
lin^vailed  most  amonj?  the  true  Afakololo 
iiii'ii,  the  incorporated  tribes  preferring?  to 
follow  the  usual  African  custom,  and  to  make 
the  women  work  while  they  sit  down  and 
smoke  their  pipes. 

The  men  have  become  adepts  at  carving 
wood,  making  wooden  pots  with  lids,  and 
howls  and  jacs  of  all  sizes.  Moreover,  of 
liite  years,  the  Makololo  have  learned  to 
think  that  sittinj,'  on  a  stool  is  more  com- 
forliihle  than  squatting  on  the  hare  ground, 
and  have,  in  conseiiuenco,  begun  to  carve 
the  legs  of  their  stools  into  various  patternr:. 

Like  the  people  from  whom  they  are  de- 
scended, the  Makololo  are  a  law-loving  race 
and  manage  their  government  by  means  of 


coinicds  or  parliaments,  resembling  the  pi- 
cho8  of  the  Beehuanas,  and  consisting  or  a 
niiniher  of  individuals  assembled  in  a  circle 
round  the  chief,  who  occupies  the  middle. 
On  one  occasion,  when  there  was  a  large 
halo  round  the  sun.  Dr.  Livingstone  pointe(i 
it  out  to  his  chief  boatman.  The  man  im- 
mediately replied  that  it  wa.s  a  parliament 
of  the  Barimo,  t.  c.  the  gods,  or  departed 
spirits,  who  were  assembled  round  their 
chief,  i.  e.  the  sun. 

For  major  crimes  a  picho  is  generally 
held,  and  the  accused,  if  found  guilty,  is  con- 
demned to  death.    The  usual  mo(h>  of  execu- 
tion is  for  two  men  to  grasp  the  condemned 
by  his  wrists,  lead  him  a  mile  from  the  town, 
and  then  to  spear  him.     Uesistance  is  not 
offered,  neither  is  the  criminal  allowed   to 
speak.    So  quietly  is  the  whole  proceeding 
that,  on  one  very  remarkable  occasion,  a 
rival  chief  was  carried  off  within  a  few  yards 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  without  his  being  aware 
of  the  fact. 
Shortly  after  Sebituane's  death,  while  his 
I  son  hekeletu  was  yet  a  young  man  of  eigh- 
teen, and  but  newly  raised  to  the  throne,  a 
rival  named  Mnepe,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  bebituane  chief  of  a  division  of  the  tribe, 
aspired  to  the  throne.    He  strengthened  his 
pretensions  by  superstition,  having  held  for 
some  years  a  host  of  incantations,  at  which 
a  number  of  native  wizards  assembled,  and 
performed  a  number  of  enchantments  so 
potent  that  even  the  strong-minded  Sebit- 
uane  was  afraid  of  him.     After  the  death 
of  that  great  chief  Mpepe  organized  a  con- 
spiriwy  whereby  he  should  be  able  to  mnr- 
oer  Sekelet.u  and  to  take  his  thronf^.    The 
plot,  however,  was  discovered,  and  on  the 
17 


nijjht  of  It*  ftiilure  hia  executioners  came 
quietly  to  MiJcpeV  fire,  took  his  wrisU,  led 
him  out,  and  nimareil  him. 

Homcaimes  the  offender  is  taken  into  the 
river  in  a  boat,  Htraiiglcd,  and  Hung  into  the 
water,  where  the  crocodiles  are  waiting  to 
receive    him.     Disobedience    to   the  chief's 
command  is  thought  to   be  quite  sufficient 
cause   for   such  a  punishment.     To   lesser 
olfeiiccs  fines  are  inflicted,  a  parliament  not 
being  iifcded,  but  the  case  being  heard  be- 
fore the  chief.     Dr.  Livingstone  relates  in  a 
very  graphic  style  the?   manner  in   which 
these  cases  are  conducted.    "The complain- 
ant asks  the  man  against  whom  ho  means 
to  lo(l>'e  his  complaint  to  comc!  with  him  to 
the  chief    This  is  never  refused.     When 
l>oth  are  in  the  kotla,the  complainant  stands 
up  and  states  the  whole  ciwe  before  the  chief 
and    i)eople  usually  assembled  there.      He 
stands  a  few  seconds  after  he  has  done  this 
to  recollect   if  he  has   forgotten   anything. 
The  witnesses  to  whom  he  has  referred  then 
rise  up  and  tell  all  that  thi^y  themselves  have 
seen  or  heard,  but  not  anything  that  they 
iiave   heard  from  others.    The  defendant, 
after  allowing  some  minutes  to  elapse,  so 
that  he  may  not  interrupt  any  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  slowly  rises,  folds  his  cloak  about 
him,  and  in  the  most  quiet  and  deliberate 
way  he  can  assume,  yawning,  blowing  his 
nose,  &c.,  begins  to  exjilain  the  affair,  deny- 
ing the  charge  or  admitting  it,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"  Sometimes,  when  galled  by  his  remarks, 
the  complainant  utters  a  sentence  of  dissent. 
The  accused  turns  nuietly  to  him  and  says, 
[  Be  silent,  I  sat  still  while  you  were  speak- 
ing.   Cannot  you  do  the  same?    Do  you 
want  to  have  it  all  to  yourself  ? '    And,  an 
the  audience  acqiiiesce  in  this  bantering,  and 
enforce  silence,  he  goes  on  until  he  has  fin- 
ished all  he  wishes  to  say  in  his  defence.    If 
he  has  any  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the 
facts  of  his  defence,  they  give  their  evidence. 
No  oath  is  administered,  but  ocea.sionally, 
when  a  statement  is  questioned,  a  man  will 
say,  '  By  my  father,'  or  '  By  the  chief,  it  is 
so.'    Their  truthfulness  among  eatdi  other 
is  quite   remarkable,  but  their  system   of 
government  is  such  that  Europeans  are  not 
in  a  position  to  realize  it  readily.    A  poor 
man  will  say  in  his  defence  against  a  rich 
one,  '  I  am  lustonished  to  hear  a  man  so 
great  as  he  make  a  false  accusation,'  as  if 
the  offence  of  falsehood  were  felt  to  be  one 
against  the  society  which    the    individual 
referred  to  had  the  greatest  interest  in  up- 
holding." 

When  a  case  is  brought  before  the  king 
by  chiefs  or  other  iafluential  men,  it  is 
expected  that  the  councillors  who  attend  the 
royal  presence  shall  give  their  opinions,  and 
the  permission  to  do  so  is  inferred  whenever 
the  king  remains  silent  after  having  heard 
•-•oth  parties.  It  is  a  point  of  etiquette  that 
all  the  speakers  stand  except  the  Utig,  who 
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alone  has  the  privilege  of  speaking  while 
seated. 

There  is  even  a  series  of  game-laws  in  the 
ceuntry,  all  ivory  belonging  of  right  to  the 
king,  and  every  tusk  beinglbrought  to  him. 
This  right  is,  however,  only  nominal,  as  the 
king  is  expected  to  share  the  ivory  among 
his  people,  and  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  enforce  the  law.  In  fact,  the 
whole  law  practically  resolves  itself  into  this; 
that  the  king  gets  one  tusk  and  the  hunters 
get  the  other,  while  the  flesh  belongs  to 
those  who  kill  the  animal.  And,  as  the 
flesh  is  to  the  people  far  more  valuable  than 
the  ivory,  the  arrangement  is  much  fairer 
than  appears  at  first  sight. 

Practically  it  is  a  system  of  make-believes. 
The  successful  hunters  kill  two  elephants, 
taking  four  tusks  to  the  king,  and  make 
believe  to  offer  them  for  his  acceptance.  He 
makes  believe  to  take  them  as  his  right,  and 
then  makes  believe  to  present  them  with 
two  as  a  free  gift  from  himself  They  ac- 
knowledge the  royal  bounty  With  abundant 
thanks  and  recapitulatioii  "of  titles,  such  as 
Great  Lion,  &c.,  and  so  all  parties  are  equally 
satisfied. 

On  page  319  I  have  described,  from  Mr. 
Baines'  notes,  a  child's  toy,  the  only  exam- 
ple of  a  genuine  toy  which  he  found  in  the 
whole  of  Southern  Africa.  Among  the  Ma- 
kololo,  however,  as  well  as  among  Euro- 
peans, the  spirit  of  play  is  strong  in  cliildren, 
and  they  engage  in  various  games,  chiefly 
consisting  in  childish  imitation  of  the  more 
serious  pursuits  of  their  parents.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  their  play  is  ^iven  by  Dr. 
Livingstone: — "  The  children  liave  merry 
times,  especially  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
One  of  their  games  consists  of  a  little  girl 
being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  others. 
She  sits  with  outstretclied  arms,  as  they 
walk  about  with  her,  and  all  the  rest  clap 
their  hands,  and  stopping  before  each  hut, 
sing  prettj'  airs,  some  beating  time  on  their 
little  kilts  of  cow-skin,  and  others  making  a 
curious  humming  sound  between  the  songs. 
Excepting  this  and  the  skipping-rope,  the 
play  of  the  girls  consists  in  imitation  of  the 
serious  work  of  their  mothers,  building  little 
huts,  making  small  pots,  and  cooking,  pound- 
ing corn  in  miniature  mortars,  or  hoeing 
tiny  gardens. 

"The  boys  play  with  spears  of  reeds 
pointed  with  wood,  and  small  shields,  or 
bows  and  arrows;  or  amuse  themselves  in 
making  little  cattle-pens,  or  cattle  in  clay, 
—  tiiey  show  great  ingenuity  in  the  imita- 
tion of  variously  shaped  horns.  Some,  too, 
are  said  to  use  slings,  but,  as  soon  as  they 
can  watch  the  goats  or  calves,  they  are  sent 
to  the  field.  We  saw  many  boys  riding  on 
the  calves  they  had  in  charge,  but  this  is  an 
innovation  since  the  arrival  of  the  English 
with  their  horses.  Tselane,  one  of  the 
ladies,  on  observing  Dr.  Livingstone  noting 
observations  on  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  ther- 


mometers, thought  that  he  too  was  engaged 
in  play.  On  receiving  no  reply  to  her  qu^i)- 
tion,  which  was  rather  difficult  to  answer, 
as  their  native  tongue  has  no  scientific 
terms,  she  said  with  roguish  glee,  'Poor 
thing!  playing  like  a  little  child!'" 

On  the  opposite  jpa^e  I  present  my  read- 
ers with  another  of  Mv-  Baines's  sketches. 
The  scene  is  taken  from  a  Makololo  village 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  time  is 
supposed  to  be  evening,  after  the  Aiy's  work 
is  over.  In  the  midst  are  the  young  girls 
playing  the  game  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anders- 
sen,  the  central  girl  being  carrif^d  by  two 
others,  and  her  companions  singing  and 
clapping  their  hands.  The  dress  of  the 
young  girls  is,  as  may  be  seen,  very  simple, 
and  consists  of  leathern  thongs,  varying 
greatly  in  length,  but  always  so  slight  ana 
scanty  that  they  do  not  hide  the  contour  of 
the  limbs.  Several  girls  are  \*alkin"  behind 
them,  carrying  pots  and  bundles  on  the  head, 
another  is  breaking  up  the  ground  witli  a 
toy  hoe,  while  in  the  foreground  is  one  girl 
pretending  to  grind  corn  between  two  stones, 
another  pounain"  in  a  small  model  mortar, 
and  a  third  with  a  rude  doll  carried  as  a 
mother  carries  her  child.  The  parc^nts  arc 
leaning  against  their  houses,  and  looking  at 
the  sports  of  the  children.  On  the  left  are 
seen  some  girls  building  a  miniature  hut, 
the  roof  of  which  they  are  just  lifting  upon 
the  posts. 

In  the  foreground  on  the  left  are  the  boya 
engaged  in  their  particular  games.  Some 
are  employed  in  making  rude  models  of  cat- 
tle and  other  animals,  while  others  are  en- 
gaged in  mimic  warfare.  In  the  background 
is  a  boy  who  has  gone  out  to  fetch  the  flock 
of  goats  home,  and  is  walking  in  front  of 
them,  followed  by  his  charge.  A  singular 
tree  often  overhangs  the  houses  and  is  very 
characteristic  of  that  part  of  Africa.  In  the 
native  language  it  is  called  Mosaawe,  and  by 
the  Portuguese,  Paopisa.  It  has  a  leaf  some- 
what like  that  of  the  acacia,  and  the  blos- 
soms and  fruit  are  seen  hanging  side  by 
side.  The  latter  very  much  resembles  a 
wooden  cucumber,  and  is  about  as  eatable, 

On  the  same  page  is  another  sketcli  by 
Mr.  Baines,  repi'csenting  a  domestic  scene 
in  a  Makololo  family.  Tlie  house  belongs 
to  a  chief  named  M'Bopo,  who  was  very 
friendly  to  Mr.  Baines  and  his  companions, 
and  was  altogether  a  fine  specimen  of  a  sav- 
age gentleman.  He  was  exceedingly  hos- 
pitable to  his  guests,  not  only  feeding  them 
well,  but  producing  great  jars  of  ponibc,  or 
native  beer,  which  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
sume either  personally  or  by  deputy.  He 
even  apologized  for  his  inability  to  oflei 
them  some  young  ladies  as  temporary  wives, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  tlie 
girls  being  at  the  time  all  absent,  and  en- 
gaged in  ceremonies  very  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  described  when  treating 
of  the  Bechuauaa. 
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M'Bopo  Is  seated  in  the  middle,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  he  Is  wear- 
ing all  his  hair,  the  general  fashion  being  to 
crop  It  and  dress  it  in  various  odd  ways 
Just  behind  him  is  one  of  his  chief  men 
wliom  Mr.  Balnea  was  accustomed  to  desi"-' 
iiaie  as  Toby  Fillpot,  partly  because  he  was 
very  assiduous  in  fiUing  the  visitor's  jars 
with  poinbc,  and  partly  because    he   was 
more  than  equally  industrious  in  emntyinff 
them.    It  will  be  noticed  that  he  has  had 
his  head  shaved,  and  that  the  hair  is  bcin- 
ning  to  grow  in  little  patches.    Behind  Elm 
13  anotiier  man,  who  has  shaved  his  head 
at  tlic  sides,  and  allowed  a  mere  tuft  of 

l'?,',"",  *°  ^"^°^  •'^^°"S  *^^"  t^'P-  In  front  of 
MiJopo  IS  a  huge  earthen  vessel  full  of 
pombe,  and  by  the  side  of  it  is  the  calabash 
ladle  by  wliKih  the  liquid  is  transferred  to 
the  drinking  vessels. 
M'Bopo's  chief  wife  sits  beside  him,  and  is 


cone  IS  entirely  covered  with  beads,  mostly 
white,  and  scarlet  in  the  centre.  Upon  her 
neck  is  another  ornament,  which  is  valued 
very  highly.  It  is  the  b:i.se  of  a  shell  a 
species  of  conus  — the  whole  of  which  has 
been  ground  away  except  the  base.  This 
ornament  is  thought  so  valuable  that  when 
the  great  chief  Shinto  presented  Dr.  Living- 
stone with  ouo,  he  took  the  precaution  of 
coming  alone,  and  carefully  closing  the 
tent  door,  so  that  none  of  his  people  slould 
witness  an  act  of  such  extravagant  gener- 
osity. " 

This  lady  was  good  enough  to  express  her 
opinion  of  the  white  travellers.  They  were 
not  80  u<rly,  said  she,  as  she  had  expected. 
All  that  hair  on  their  heads  and  faces  was 
certainly  disagreeable,  but  their  faces  were 
pleasant  enough,  and  their  hands  were  well 
formed,  but  the  great  defect  in  them  was 
hat  they  had  no  toes.  The  worthy  lady 
had  never  heard  of  boots,  and  evidontlv 
considered  thorn  as  analogous  to  the  hoofs 
of  cattle.  It  ^vas  found  necessary  to  remove 
the  boots,  and  convince  her  that  the  white 
man  really  had  toes. 

Several  of  the  inferior  wives  are  aho 
sitting  ou  the  ground.  One  of  them  has  her 
scalp  entirely  shaved,  and  the  other  has  ca- 
priciously diversified  her  head  by  allowin"' 
a  tew  streaks  of  hair  to  go  over  the  top  of 
tlie  head,  and  another  to  surround  it  like  a 
i)an(l  Ibe  reed  door  is  seen  turned  aside 
rom  the  opening,  and  a  few  baskets  are 
hanging  hero  and  there  upon  the  wall. 

Iho  Makololo  have  plenty  of  amusements 
atter  their  own  fashion,  which  is  certainly 
not  that  of  an  European.  Even  those  who 
have  lived  among  them  for  some  time,  and 
have  acknowledged  that  they  are  among  the 
mnsr.  tiVror.ahie  sjiccimcns  of  African  heath- 
eauom,  have   been  utterly  disgusted   and 


wearied  with  the  life  which  they  had  to  lead. 
Ihere  is  no  quiet  and  no  repose  day  or  ni"ht 
and  Df  Livingstone,  who  might  be  expected 
to  be  thoroughly  hardened  against  annoy- 
ance by  trifles,  states  broadly  that  the  danc- 
ing, singing,  roaring,  jesting,  story-telling, 
grumbling,  and  quarrelling  of  the  Makolofo 
were  a  severer  penance  than  anything  which 
he  had  undergone  in  all  his  experiences. 
He  had  to  live  with  them,  and  was  therefore 
"I'ought  in  close  contact  with  them. 

The  first  three  items  of  savage  life,  namely, 
dancing  singing,  and  roaring,  seem  to  be 
inseparably  united,  and  the  savages  seem  to 
be  incapable  of  getting  v.p  a  dance  unless  ac- 
companied by  roaring  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
tormers,  and  singing  on  the  part  of  the 
spectator"— the  latter  sounds  being  not  more 
inelodiou.s  than  the  'brmer.  Dr.  Livincr- 
stone  gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  a  Ma- 
kololo dance.    "As  this  was  the  first  visit 

his 

great 

)re- 

.  ,  '         '  — ■*  "«v.i,  4»n/nj  luau  the 

Horde  which  accompanied  lum  could  devour 

though  their  abilities  in  that  way  are  some- 

thiiig  wonderful. 

"The  people  usually  show  their  joy  and 
work  off  their  excitement  in  dances  and 
songs.    The  dance  consists  of  the  men  stand- 
ing nearly  naked  in  a  circle,  with  clubs  or 
small  battle-axes  in  their  hands,  and  each 
roaring  at  the   loudest  pitch  of  his  voice 
wlule  they  simultaneously  lift  one  leg,  stamn- 
ing  twice  with  it,  then  lift  the  other  and  give 
one  stamp  with  it ;  this  is  the  only  move- 
ment in  common.    The  arms  and  head  are 
thrown  about  also  in  every  direction,  and 
all  this  tune  the  roaring  is   kept  up  with 
the  utmost  possible   vigor.    The  continued 
stamping    makes  a  cloud   of  dust  ascend 
ami  uiey  leave  a  deep  ring  in  the  ground 
where  they  have  stood. 

"If  the  scene  were  witnessed  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  it  would  be  nothing  out  of  the  way 
and  quite  appropriate  as  a  means  of  letting 
ott  the  excessive  excitemcmt  of  the  braia 
But  here,  gray-headed  men  joined  in    the 
performance  with  as  much   zest  as  others 
whose  youth  might  be  an  excuse  for  making 
the  perspiration  start  off  their  bodies  with 
the  exertion.    Motebe  asked  what  I  thought 
ot  the  Makololo  dance.    I  replied,  'It  is 
very  hard  work,  and  brings  but  small  profit.' 
It  IS,  he  replied  ;  'but  it  is  very  nice,  and 
^lekeletu  will  give  us  an  ox  for  dancin<T  for 
him.     He  usually  does  slaughter  an  ox  for 
the  dancers  when  the  work  is  over     The 
women  stand  by,  clapping  their  hands,  and 
occasionally  one  advances  within  the  circle 
composed  of  a  hundred  men,  makes  a  few 
movements,  and  then  retires.    As  I  never 
tried  it,  and  am  unable  to  enter  into  tlie 
spirit  of  the  thing,  I  cannot  recommend  the 
Makololo  polka  to  the  dancing  world,  but'l 
have  the  authority  of  no  less  a  person  than 
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Motebe,  Sekeletu's  father-in-law,  for  saying 
that  it  is  very  nice." 

Many  of  the  Makololo  are  inveterate 
smokers,  preferring  hemj)  even  to  tobacco, 
because  it  is  more  intoxicating.  They  de- 
light in  smoking  themselves  into  a  positive 
frenzy, "  which  passes  away  in  a  rapid  stream 
of  unmeaning  words,  or  short  sentences,  as, 
'The  green  grass  grows,'  'The  fat  cattle 
thrive,'  The  fishes  swim.'    No  one  in  the 

froup  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  the  ve- 
ement  eloquence,  or  the  sage  or  silly  utter- 
ances of  the  oracle,  who  stops  abruptly,  and, 
the  instant  common  sense  returns,  looks 
foolish."  They  smoke  the  hemp  through 
water,  using  a  koodoo  horn  for  their  pipe, 
much  in  the  way  that  the  Damaras  and 
other  tribes  use  it. 

Over  indulgence  in  this  luxury  has  a  very 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  health,  producing 
an  eruption  over  the  whole  body  that  is  quite 
unmistakable.  In  consequence  of  this  effect, 
the  men  prohibit  *heir  wives  from  using  the 
hemp,  but  the  result  of  the  prohibition  seems 
only  to  be  that  the  women  smoke  secretly 
instead  of  openly,  and  are  afterward  dis- 
covered by  the  appearance  of  the  skin.  ^  It 
is  the  more  fascinating,  because  its  use  im- 


parts a  spurious  strength  to  the  body,  while 
It  enervates  the  mind  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  user  is  incapable  of  perceiving  the  state 
in  which  he  is  gradually  sinking,  or  of  exer- 
cising sufficient  self-control  to  abandon  or 
even  to  modify  the  destructive  habit.  Se- 
keletu  was  a  complete  victim  of  the  hemp- 
pipe,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  illness, 
something  like  the  dreaded  "craw-craw" 
of  Western  Africa,  was  aggravated,  if  not 
caused,  by  over-indulgence  in  smoking  hemp, 

The  Makololo  have  an  unbounded  faitn 
in  medicines,  and  believe  that  there  is  no  ill 
to  which  humanity  is  subject  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  white  man's  medicine.  One 
woman  who  thought  herself  too  thin  to  suit 
the  African  ideas  of  beauty,  asked  for  the 
medicine  of  fatness,  and  a  chief,  whose  six 
wives  had  only  produced  one  boy  among  a 
number  of  girls,  was  equally  importunate  for 
some  medicine  that  would  change  the  sex 
of  the  future  offspring. 

The  burial-places  of  the  Makololo  are 
seldom  conspicuous,  but  in  some  cases  the 
relics  of  a  deceased  chief  are  preserved,  and 
regarded  with  veneration,  so  tnat  the  guard- 
ians cannot  be  induced  to  sell  them  even  for 
the  most  tempting  prices. 
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THE  BAYEYE  TRIBE. 


As  the  Bayeye  tribe  has  been  mentioned 
once  or  twice  during  the  account  of  the 
Makololo,  a  few  lines  of  notice  will  be  given 
to  them.  They  originally  inhabited  the 
country  about  Lake  Ngami,  but  were  con- 
quered by  another  tribe,  the  Batoanas,  and 
reduced  to  comparative  serfdom.  The  con- 
querors called  them  Bakoba,  i.  e.  serfs,  but 
they  themselves  take  the  pretentious  title 
of  Bayeye,  or  Men.  They  attribute  their 
defeat  to  the  want  of  shields,  though  the 
superior  discipline  of  their  enemies  had 
probably  more  to  do  with  their  victory  than 
tlio  mere  fact  of  possessing  a  shield. 

On  one  notable  occasion,  the  Bayeye 
proved  conclusively  that  the  shield  does  not 
muke  the  warrior.  Their  chief  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  furnish  them  with  shields, 
hoping  to  make  soldiers  of   them.    They 


received  the  gift  with  great  joy,  and  loudly 
boasted  of  the  prowess  which  they  were 
going  to  show.  Unfortunately  for  them,  a 
marauding  party  of  the  Makololo  came  in 
sight,  when  the  valiant  warriors  forgot  all 
about  their  shields,  jumped  into  their 
canoes,  and  paddled  away  day  and  night 
down  the  river,  until  they  had  put  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  so  between  them  and  the 
dangerous  spot. 

In  general  appearance,  the  Bayeye  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  Ovanibo  tribe,  the 
complexion  and  general  mould  of  features 
being  of  a  similar  cast.  They  seem  to  have 
retained  but  few  of  their  own  characteris- 
tics, having  acccjited  those  of  their  con- 
querors, whose  dress  and  general  manners 
they  have  a-ssunied.  Th»ir  lan^u.nTo.  Iscars 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  t1iel)vambo 
tribe,  but  they  have  contrived  to  impart 
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into  it  a  few  clicks  which  are  evidently 
derived  from  the  Hottentots. 

They  are  amusing  and  cheerful  creatures, 
and  as  arrant  thieves  and  liars  as  can  well 
be  found.  If  they  can  only  have  a  pot  on 
the  fire  full  of  meat,  and  a  pipe,  their  hap- 
piness seems  complete,  and  they  will  feast, 
dance,  sing,  smoke,  and  tell  anecdotes  all 
night  long.  Perhaps  their  thievishness  is 
to  be  attributed  to  their  servile  condition. 
At  all  events,  they  will  steal  everything 
that  is  not  too  hot  or  heavy  for  them,  and 
are  singularly  expert  in  their  art.  Mr.  An- 
derssen  mentions  that  by  degrees  his  Bay- 
eye  attendants  contrived  to  steal  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  stock  of  beads,  and,  as  those 
articles  are  the  money  of  Africa,  their  loss 
was  equivalent  to  failure  in  his  journey. 
Accordingly,  he  divided  those  which  were 
left;  into  parcels,  marked  each  separately, 
and  put  them  away  in  the  packages  as 
usual.  Just  before  the  canoes  lancled  for 
the  night,  he  wont  on  shore,  and  stood  by 
the  head  of  the  first  canoe  while  his  servant 
opened  the  packages,  in  order  to  see  if  any- 
thing had  been  stolen.  Scarcely  was  the 
first  package  opened  when  the  servant  ex- 
claimed that  the  Bayeye  had  been  at  it. 
The  next  move  was  to  present  his  double- 
barrelled  gun  at  the  native  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  canoe,  and  threaten  to  blow 
out  his  brains  if  all  the  stolen  property  was 
not  restored. 

At  first  the  natives  took  to  their  arms, 
and  appeared  inclined  to  fight,  but  the  sight 
of  the  ominous  barrels,  which  they  knew 
were  in  the  habit  of  hitting  their  mark, 
proved  too  much  for  them,  and  they  agreed 
to  restore  the  beads  provided   that  their 
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conduct  was  not  mentioned  to  their  cliief 
Lecholctebfc.  The  goods  being  restored, 
pardon  was  granted,  witli  the  remark  tliat, 
if  anything  were  stolen  for  the  future,  Mr. 
Anderssen  would  shoot  the  first  man  whom 
he  saw.  This  tlireat  was  all-sufficient,  and 
ever  afterward  the  Bayeye  left  his  goods  iu 
peace. 

In  former  days  the  Bayeye  used  to  be  a 
bucolic  nation,  having  large  herds  of  cattle. 
These,  however,  were  all  seized  by  their 
conquerors,  who  only  permitted  them  to 
rear  a  few  goats,  which,  however,  they  value 
less  for  the  flesh  and  milk  than  ior  the 
skins,  which  are  converted  into  karosses. 
Fowls  are  also  kept,  but  they  are  small,  and 
not  of  a  good  breed.  In  consequence  of 
the  deprivation  of  their  herds,  the  Bayeye 


are  forced  to  live  on  the  produce  of  the 
ground  and  the  flesh  of  wild  animals.  For- 
tunately for  them,  their  country  is  particu- 
larly fertile,  so  that  the  women,  who  are 
the  only  practical  agriculturists  have  little 
trouble  in  tilling  the  soil.  A  light  hoe  is 
the  only  instrument  used,  and  with  this  the 

f round  is  scratched  rather  than  dug,  just 
efore  the  rainy  season;  the  seed  deposited 
almost  at  random  immediately  after  the  first 
rains  have  fallen.  Pumpkins,  melons,  cala- 
bashes, and  earth  fruits  are  also  cultivated, 
and  tobacco  is  grown  by  energetic  natives. 

There  are  also  several  indigenous  fruits, 
one  of  which,  called  the  "moshoma,"  is 
largely  used.  The  tree  on  which  it  grows 
is  a  very  tall  one,  the  trunk  is  very  straight, 
and  the  lowermost  branches  are  at  a  great 
height  from  the  ground.  The  fruit  can 
therefore  only  be  gathered  when  it  falls  by 
its  own  ripeness.  It  is  first  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  then  prepared  for  storage  by  being 
pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  w  hen  used, 
it  is  mixed  with  water  until  it  assumes  a 
cream-like  consistency.  It  is  veiy  sweet, 
almost  as  sweet  as  honey,  which  it  much 
resembles  in  appearance.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  its  use  find  it  very  nutritious, 
but  to  strangers  it  is  at  first  unwholesome, 
being  apt  to  derange  the  digestive  system. 
The  timber  of  the  moshama-trce  is  useful, 
being  mostly  employed  in  building  canoes. 
The  Bayeye  are  very  good  huntsmen,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  capturing 
fish,  which  they  either  pierce  with  spears 
or  entangle  in  nets  made  of  the  fibres  of  a 
native  aloe.  These  fibres  are  enormously 
strong,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  all  the 
varieties  of  the  aloe  plant.  The  nets  are 
formed  very  ingeniously  from  other  plants 
besides  the  aloe,  such  for  example  as  the 
hibiscus,  which  grows  plentifully  on  river 
banks,  and  moist  places  in  general.  The 
float-ropes,  i.  e.  those  that  carry  the  upper 
edge  of  the  nets,  are  made  from  the  "  ife  " 
(Sanseviere  Anr/olensis),  a  plant  that  some- 
what resembles  the  common  water-flag  of 
England.  The  floats  themselves  are  formed 
of  stems  of  a  water-plant,  which  has  the 


peculiarity  of  being  hollow,  and  divided 
uito  cells,  about  an  inch  in  length,  by  trans- 
verse valves.  The  mode  in  wliich  the  net 
is  made  is  almost  identical  with  that  which 
is  iu  use  in  England.  The  shaft  of  the 
spear  which  the  Bayeye  use  in  catching  fish 
is  made  of  a  very  light  wood,  so  that,  when 
the  flsh  is  sti'uck,  the  shaft  of  the  spear 
ascends  to  the  surface,  and  discharges  the 
double  duty  of  tiring  the  wounded  flsh,  and 
giving  to  the  fisherman  the  means  of  lifting 
his  finny  prey  out  of  the  water. 

The  Bayeye  are  not  very  particular  as  to 
their  food,  and  not  only  eat  the  ten  flshes 
which,  as  they  boast,  inhabit  their  rivers, 
but  also  kill  and  eat  a  certain  water-snake, 
brown  in  color  and  spotted  witli  yellow, 
which  is  often  seen  undulating  its  devious 
course  across  the  river.  It  is  rather  a  curi- 
ous circumstance  that,  although  the  Bayeye 
live  so  much  on  flsh,  and  are  even  proud  of 
the  variety  of  the  flnny  tribe  which  their 
waters  afford  them,  the  more  southern  I3e- 
chuanas  not  only  refuse  themselves  to  eat 
flsh,  but  look  with  horror  and  disgust  upon 
all  who  do  so. 

The  canoes  of  the  Bayeye  are  simply 
trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out.  As  they  are 
not  made  for  speed,  but  for  use,  elegance  of 
shape  is  not  at  all  considered.  If  the  tree 
trunk  which  is  destined  to  be  hewn  into  a 
canoe  happens  to  be  straight,  well  and  good, 
But  it  sometimes  has  a  bend,  and  in  tint 
case  the  canoe  has  a  bend  also.  The  Bayeye 
arc  pardonably  fond  of  their  canoes,  not  to 
say  proud  of  them.  As  Dr.  Livingstone 
well  observes,  they  regard  their  rude  ves- 
sels as  an  Arab  does  his  camel.  "They 
have  always  flres  in  them,  and  prefer  sleep- 
ing in  them  when  on  a  journey  to  spending 
the  night  on  shore.  'On  land  you  have 
lions,'  say  they,  '  serpents,  hyienas,  as  your 
enemies  ;  but  in  your  canoe,'behind  a  bank 
of  reeds,  nothing  can  harm  you.' " 

"Their  submissive  disposition  leads  to 
their  villages  being  frequently  visited  by 
hungry  strangers.  We  had  a  pot  on  the 
flre  in  the  canoe  by  the  way,  and  when  we 
drew  near  the  villages,  devoured  the  con- 
tents. When  fully  satisfied  ourselves,  I 
found  that  we  could  all  look  upon  any  in- 
truders with  much  complaisance,  and  show 
the  pot  in  proof  of  having  devoured  the  last 
morsel." 

They  are  also  expert  at  catching  the  larger 
animals  in  pitfalls,  which  they  ingeniously 
dig  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  so  as  to 
entrap  the  elephant  and  other  animals  a» 
they  come  to  drink  at  night.  They  plant 
their  pitfalls  so  closely  together  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  a  herd  of  elephants  to 
escape  altogether  unharmed,  as  many  as 
thirty  or  forty  being  sometimes  dug  "in  a 
row,  and  close  together.  Although  the  old 
and  experienced  elephants  have  learned  to 
go  in  n-out  of  their  comrades,  find  sound 
the  earth  for   concealed  traps,  the   great 
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number    of   these    treacherous    pits    often 
makes  these  precautions  useless. 

The  dress  of  the  Bayeye  is  much  the  same 
08  that  of  the  Batoanas  and  tiieir  kinsfolk 
namely,  a  skin  wrapped  round  the  waist,  a 
kaross,  and  as  many  beads  and  other  orna- 
ments as  can_  be  afforded.  Brass,  copper 
and  iron  are  in  great  r(!quest  as  materials' 
for  ornaments,  especially  among  the  women, 
who  display  considerable  taste  in  arran<'in>T 
and  contrasting  the  colors  of  their  simple 
iewchy.  Sometimes  a  wealthy  woman  is  so 
loaded  with  bea'ds,  rings,  and  other  decora- 
tions, that,  as  the  chief  Seeholctdb6  said 
"they  actually  grunt  under  their  buidon" 
as  they  walk  aloiig. 

Their  architecture  is  of  the  simplest  de- 
scription, and  much  resembles  that  of  the 
Hottentots,  the  houses  being  mere  skele- 
tons of  sticks  covered  with  reed  mats.  Their 
amusements  arc  as  simple  as  their  habita- 
tions.   They  ai-e  fond  of  dancing,  and  in 


their  gestures  they  endeavor  to  imitate  the 
movements  of  various  wild  animals  — their 
walk,  their  mode  of  feeding,  their  sports, 
and  their  battles.  Of  course  they  drink 
smoke,  and  take  snuft'  whenever  they  have 
the  opportunity.  The  means  for  tlie  first 
luxury  they  can  themselves  supply,  making 
a  sort  of  beer,  on  which,  by  drinking  vast 
quantities,  they  manage  to  intoxicate  them- 
selves. Snuff-taking  is  essentially  a  manly 
practice,  while  smoking  hemp  seems  to  bo 
principally  followed  by  the  women.  Still, 
there  are  few  men  who  will  refuse  a  pijie 
of  hemp,  and  perhaps  no  woman  who  will 
refuse  snuff  if  offered  to  her.  On  the 
whole,  s'itting  aside  their  inveterate  habits 
of  stealing  and  lying,  they  are  tolerably 
pleasiint  people,  and  their  naturally  cheerful 
and  livqly  disposition  causes  the  traveller 
to  feel  almost  an  affection  for  them,  even 
though  he  is  obliged  to  guard  every  portion 
of  his  property  from  their  nimble  nngers. 
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traps,  the   great 


To-WARD  the  east  of  Lake  Ifgami,  there 
is  a  river  called  the  Bo-tlet-le,  one  end 
of  which  communicates  indirectly  with  the 
lake,  and  the  other  with  a  vast  salt-pan. 
The  consequence  of  this  course  is,  that  occa- 
sionally the  river  runs  in  two  directions, 
westward  to  the  lake,  and  eastward  to  the 
salt-i)aii ;  the  stream  which  causes  this  curi- 
ous change  flowing  into  it  somwhere  about 
the  middle.  The  peo[)le  who  inhabit  this 
district  arc  called  Makoba,  and,  even  if  not 
allied  to  the  Bayeye,  have  much  in  common 
with  them.  In  costume  and  general  ap- 
pearance they  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
Boehuanas,  except  that  they  are  rather  of  a 
blacker  complexion.  The  dress  of  the  men 
sometimes  consists  of  a  snake-skin  some  six 
or  seven  feet  in  leugth,  and  five  or  six 
inches  in  width.  The  M'omen  wear  a  small 
square  apron  made  of  hide,  ornamented 
round  the  edge  with  small  beads. 

Their  char.acter  seems  much  on  a  par 
with  that  of  most  savages,  namely,  impul- 
sive, irreflective,  kindly  when  not  crossed, 
revengeful  when  angered,  and  honest  when 
there  is  nothing  to  steal.  To  judge  from 
the  behavior  of  some  of  the  Makoba  men, 
they  are  crafty,  dishonest,  and  churlish  ; 
while,  if  others  arc  takcui  as  a  sample,  they 
arc  simple,  good-natured,  and  hospitable. 
Savages,  indeed,  cannot  be  judged  by  the 
same  tests  as  would  be  applied  to  civilized 
races,  having  the  strength  and  craft  of  man 
with  the  moral  weakness  of  children.  The 
very  same  tribe,  and  even  the  very  same 
individuals,  have  obtained— and  deserved 
—  exactly  opposite  characters  from  those 
who  have  known  them  well,  one  person 
describing  them  as  perfectly  honest,  and 


another  as  arrant  cheats  and  thieves.  The 
fact  is,  that  savages  have  no  moral  feelings 
on  the  subject,  not  considering  theft  to  be 
a  crime  nor  honesty  a  virtue,  so  that  they 
are  honest  or  not,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  subjugated  tribes  about  Lake 
Xgami  are  often  honest  from  a  very  curious 
motive. 

They  are  so  completely  enslaved  that  they 
cannot  even  conceive  the  notion  of  possess- 
ing property,  knowing  that  their  oppressors 
would  take  by  foree  any  article  which  they 
happened  to  covet.  They  are  so  completely 
cowed  that  food  is  the  only  kind  of  property 
that  they  can  appreciate,  and  they  do  not 
consider  even  that  to  be  their  own  until 
it  is  eaten.  Consequently  they  are  honest 
because  there  would  be  no  use  in  stealing. 
But,  when  white  men  come  and  take  them 
under  their  protection,  the  case  is  altered. 
At  first,  they  are  honest  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned,  hut  when  they  begin  to 
find  that  they  are  paid  for  their  services, 
and  allowed  to  retain  their  wages,  the  idea 
of  property  begins  to  enter  their  minds,  and 
they  desire  to  procure  as  much  as  they  can. 
Therefore,  from  being  honest  they  become 
thieves.  Thev  naturally  wish  to  obtain 
property  without  trouble,  and,  as  they  find 
that  stealing  is  easier  than  working,  they 
steal  accordingly,  not  attaching  any  moral 
guilt  to  t.'iking  the  property  of  another,  but 
looking  on  it  in  exactly  the  same  light  as 
hunting  or  fishing. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  white  man  is  often  ac- 
cused of  demoralizing  savages,  and  convert- 
ing them  from  a  simple  and  honest  race  into 
a  set  of  cheats  and  thieves.  Whereas,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  the  very  develop- 
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mcnt  of  roguery  is  a  proof  that  the  savages 
in  question  liave  not  been  (.  moralized,  but 
have  actually  been  raised  in  the  social  scale. 
Mr.  Cnapinan's  experiences  of  the  Ma- 
koba  tribe  were  anything  but  agreeable. 
They  stole,  and  they  lied,  and  they  cheated 
him.  He  had  a  large  cargo  of  ivory,  and 
found  that  his  oxen  wore  getting  weaker, 
and  could  not  draw  their  costly  load.  So  he 
applied  to  the  Makoba  for  canoes,  and  found 
that  they  were  perfectly  aware  of  his  dis- 
tress, and  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  by  demanding  exorbitant  sums,  and 
robbmg  him  whenever  they  could,  knowing 
that  he  could  not  well  proceed  without  their 
assistance.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  hiring 
a  boat  in  which  the  main  part  of  his  cargo 
could  be  carried  alon^  the  river.  By  one 
excme  and  another  the  Makoba  chief  de- 
layed the  start  until  the  light  wagon  had 
gone  on  past  immediate  recall,  and  then 
said  that  he  really  could  not  convey  the 
ivory  by  boat,  but  that  he  would  be  very 
generous,  and  take  his  ivory  across  the 
river  to  the  same  side  as  the  wagon.  Pres- 
ently, the  traveller  ibund  that  the  chief  had 
contrived  to  open  a  tin-box  in  which  lie 
kept  the  beads  that  wore  his  money,  and 
had  stolen  the  most  valuable  kinds.  As  .ill 
the  trade  depended  ^^ii  the  beads  he  saw 
that  determined  measures  were  needful, 
presented  his  rifle  at  the  breast  of  the 
chiefs  son,  Avho  was  on  board  during  the 
absence  of  his  father,  and  assumed  so  men- 
acing an  aspect  that  the  young  man  kicked 
aside  a  lump  of  mud,  which  is  always  jilas- 
tered  into  the  bottom  of  the  boats,  and  dis- 
covered some  of  the  missing  property.  The 
rest  was  produced  from  another  spot  by 
means  of  the  same  inducement. 

As  soon  as  the  threatening  muzzles  were 
removed,  he  got  on  shore,  and  ran  off  with  a 
rapidity  that  convinced  Mr.  Chapman  that 
some  roguery  was  as  yet  undiscovered.  On 
counting  the  tusks  it  was  found  that  the 
thief  had  stolen  ivory  as  well  as  beads,  but 
he  had  made  such  good  use  of  his  legs  that 
he  could  not  be  overtaken,  and  the  traveller 
had  to  put  up  with  his  loss  as  he  best  could. 

Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  give  all  the 
Makoba  a  bad  character  on  account  of  this 
conduct.  They  can  be,  and  for  the  most 
part  are,  very  pleasant  men,  as  far  as  can  be 
expected  from  savag(}s.  Mr.  Baines  had  no 
particular  reason  to  complain  of  them,  and 
seems  to  have  liked  them  well  enough. 

The  Makoba  are  esentially  a  boatman 
tribe,  bein<j  accustomed  to  their  canoes  from 
earliest  infancy,  and  being  obliged  to  navi- 
gate them  through  the  perpetual  changes  of 
this  capricious  river,  which  at  one  time  is 
tolerably  quiet,  and  at  another  is  changed 
into  a  series  of  whirling  eddies  and  danger- 
ous rapids,  the  former  being  aggravated  by 
occasional  back-flow  of  thie  waters.  The 
canoes  are  like  the  racing  river-boats  of  our 
own  country,  enormously  long  in  proportion 


to  their  width,  and  appear  to  bo  so  frail  thai 
they  could  hardly  endure  the  weight  of  a 
single  human  being.  Yet  they  are  much 
less  perilous  than  they  look,  and' their  safety 
is  as  much  owing  to  their  construction  as  to 
the  skill  of  their  navigator.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  without  having  seen  the  Makoba 
at  work,  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  skill 
with  which  they  manage  their  frail  barks, 
and  the  enormous  cargoes  which  they  will 
take  safely  through  the  rapids.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  waves  break  over  the  side,  and 
rush  into  the  canoe,  so  that,  unless  the  water 
were  baled  out,  down  the  vessel  must  go. 

The  Makoba,  however,  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  stop  when  engaged  in  baling  out 
their  boats,  nor  do  they  use  any  tool  for  this 
purpose.  When  the  canoe  gets  too  full  of 
water,  the  boatman  goes  to  one  end  of  it  so 
as  to  depress  it,  and  cause  the  water  to  run 
toward  him.  With  one  foot  he  then  kicks 
out  the  water,  making  it  fly  from  his  instep 
as  if  from  a  raiildly-wielded  scoop.  In  fact, 
the  canoe  is  to  the  Makoba  what  the  camel 
is  to  the  Arab,  and  the  horse  to  the  Coman- 
ches,  and,  however  they  may  feel  an  inferi- 
ority on  shore,  they  are  the  masters  when  on 
board  their  canoes.  The  various  warlike 
tribes  which  surround  them  have  proveil 
their  superiority  on  land,  but  when  once 
they  are  fairly  launched  into  the  rapids  of 
the  river  or  the  wild  waves  of  the  lake,  the 
Makobas  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the 
others  are  obliged  to  be  very  civil  to  them. 

One  of  the  typical  men  of  this  tribe  was 
Makilta,  a  petty  chief,  or  headman  of  a  vil- 
lage.   He  was  considered  to  be  the  best 
boatman  and  hunter  on  the  river,  especially 
distingui^ihing  himself  in  the  chase  of  the 
hippopofamus.    The  illustration  No.  1  on 
page  351  is  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Baines, 
who  depicts  forcibly  the  bold  and  graceful, 
manner  in  which  the  Makolias  manage  their 
frail  craft.    The  spot  on  which  the  sketch 
was  tjvken  is  a  portion  of  the  Bo-tlet-le  river, 
and  shows  the  fragile  nature  of  the  canoes, 
as  well  as  the  sort  of  water  through  which 
the  daring  boatman  will  take  them.    The 
figure  in  the  front  of  the  canoe  is  a  cele- 
brated boatman  and  hunter  named  Zanguel- 
lah.     He  was  so  successful  in  the  latter  pur- 
'  lit  that    his  house  and  court-yard  were 
rilled  with  the  skulls  of  the  hippopotami 
whicdi  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand.    He 
is  standing  in  the  place  of  honor,  and  guid- 
ing his  boat  with  a  light  but  strong  pole. 
The  other  figure  is  that  of  his  assistant.    He 
has  been  hunting  up  the  river,  and  has  killed 
two  sable  antelopes,  which  he  is  bringing 
home.    The  canoe  is  only  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  yet 
Zanguellah  ventured  to  load  it  with  two 
large  and  heavy  antelopes,  besides  the  weight 
of  liimself  and" assistant.    So  small  are  scinie 
of  these  canoes,  that  if  a  man  sits  in  them, 
and  places  his  hands  on  the  sides,  his  Augers 
are  in  the  water. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS  HUNTING. 


The  reeds  that  are  seen  on  the  left  of  the 
Ulustratioii  are  very  characteristic  of  the 
country.  \\  lierever  they  are  seen  the  water 
is  sure  to  bo  tolerably  deep  — say  at  least 
four  or  Hvc  feet  — and  they  grow  to  a  great 
height  forming  thick  clumps  some  fifteen 
feet  in  height.  It  often  happens  that  they 
are  broken  by  the  hippopotamus  or  other 
aquatic  creatures,  and  then  they  lie  recum- 
bent on  the  water,  with  their  heads  pointing 
down  the  stream.  When  this  is  the  casc^ 
they  seem  to  grow  ad  libitum,  inasmuch  as 
the  water  supports  their  weight,  and  the 
root  still  continues  to  supply  nourishment. 

In  the  background  are  seen  t-vo  canoes 
propelled  by  paddles.    The  scene  which  is 
here  represented  really  occurred,  and  was 
rather  a  ludicrous  one.     The  first  canoe 
belongs  to  the  Makololo  chief,  M'Bopo,  who 
was  carrying  Messrs.  Baines  and  Chapman 
in  his  canoe.    He  was  essentially  a  gentle- 
man, beiii<r  free  from  the  habit  of  constant 
begging  which  makes  so  many  savages  dls- 
agi-oeablo.    He  had  been  exceedingly  useful 
to  the  white  men,  who  intended  to  present 
him  with  beads  as  a  recompense  for  his  cer- 
vices.   It  so  happened  that  another  chief 
named   Moskotlani,  who  was  a   tliorou-rh 
specimen  of  the  begging,  pilfering,  unpleas- 
ant native,  suspected  that  his  countrynvin 
might  possibly  procure  beads  from  the  white 
men,  and  wanted  to  have  his  share.    So  he 
stuck  close  by  M'Bopo's  canoe,  and  watched 
itsojealously  that  no  beads  could  pass  with- 
out his  knowledge.    However,  Moskotlani 
had  his  paddle,  and  M'Bopo  had  his  beads 
though  they  were  given  to  hiin  on  shore 
where  his  Jealous  compatriot  could  not  see 
tlie  transaction. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  MakAta  was  a 
mighty  hunter  as  well  as  an  accomplished 
Doatman,  and.  Indeed,  great  skill  in  the 
mauagement  of  canoes  is  an  absolute  essen- 
tial in  a  hunter's  life,  inasmuch  as  the  chief 
game  is  the  hippopotamus.  The  next  few 
pages  will  be  given  to  the  bold  and  sports- 
maulike  mode  of  hunting  the  hippopotamus 
ffuch  is  employed  by  the  Makoba  and  some 
other  tribes,  and  the  drawings  which  illus- 
trate the  account  are  from  sketches  by  Mr 
Baines.  As  these  sketches  were  taken  on 
the  spot,  they  have  the  advantage  of  per- 
fect accuracy,  while  the  fire  and  spirit  which 
amraates  them  could  only  have  been  attained 
arti°r         ^^^^  ^^  eye-witness  as  well  as  an 

nlp'^nvf'^i""  *°,^^-  I-i^ingstone,  these  peo- 
pe  are  strangely  fearful  of  the  lion,  w^iile 
«  ey  meet  with  perfect  unconcern  animals 
Which  ai-e  quite  as  dangerous,  if  not  more 

th'  ^^\  *^'^y  ^^''^  f»"«^^  unconcernedly 
the  buffalo  nito  the  bush  has  already  been 
mentioned  and  yet  the  buffalo  is  oven  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  lion  himself,  being 
flll."^  ^"""SS  more  cunning,  and  more 

man  with  a  terrific  roar,  strike  him  to  the 
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ground,  carry  him  off  to  the  den,  and  then 
eat  him,  so   that  the  pressure  of  hunger 
forms  some  excuse  for  the  act.    But,  with 
the  buffalo  no  such  excuse  can  bo  found. 
A  "rogue"  buffalo,  i.  e.,  one  which  has 
been  driven  from  his  fellows,  and  is  obliged 
to  lead  a  solitary  life,  is  as  fierce,  as  cun- 
ning, and  as  treacherous  an  animal  as  can 
be  found.    Ho  does  not  eat  mankind,  and 
yet  he  deliglita  in  hiding  in  thick  bushes, 
rushing  out  unexpectedly  on  any  one  who 
may  happen  to  approach,  and  killing  him  at 
^J^ry-  .  ^or  »»  •'«  content  with  the  death 
of  ins  victim.    Ho  stands  over  the  body 
kneels  on  it,  pounds  it  into  the  earth  with 
fiis  feet,  walks  away,  comes  back  again,  as  if 
drawn  by  some  irresistible  attraction   and 
never  leaves  it,  until  nothing  is  visible  save 
a  mere  shapeless  mass  of  bones  and  flesh. 

ret  against  this  animal  the  Makoba  hunt- 
ers will  match   themselves,  and  they  will 
even  attack  the  hippopotamus,  an  animal 
wluch,  in  Its  own  element,  is  quite  as  formi- 
dable as  the  buflfalo  on  lancl.    Their  first 
care  is  to  prepare  a  number  of  harpoons, 
vyhich  are  made  in  the  followiii"'  manner 
A  stout  polo  is  cut  of  hard  and  vl-ry  heavy 
wood  some   ten  or  twelve  feet  lon<T   and 
three  or  four  inches  in  thickness.    M  one 
end  a  hole  is  bored,  and  into  this  hole  is 
s  ipped  the  iron  head  of  the  harpoon.    The 
shajie  of  this  head  can  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration No.  1  on  page  343.    It  consists  of  a 
spear-shaped  piece  of  iron,  with  a  bold  barb, 
and  IS  about  a  foot  in  length. 

The  head  is  attached  to  the  shaft  by  a 
strong  band  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
small  ropes  or  strands  laid  parallel  to  each 
otfier,  and    being    quite  loosely  arranged. 
The-  object  of  this  multitude  of  ropes  it  to 
prevent    the   hippopotamus  from  severina 
the  cord  with  his  teeth,  which  are  sharp  al 
a  chisel  and  would  cut  through  any  single 
cord  with  the  greatest  ease.    The  animal  is 
sure  to  snap  at  the  cords  as  soon  as  he  feels 
tiie   wound,   but,  on  account  of  the  loose 
manner  in  which  they  are  laid,  they  only 
become  entangled  among  the  long  curved 
teeth,  and,  even  if  one  or  two  are  severed, 
the  others  retain  their  hold.    To  the  other 
end  of  the  shaft  is  attached  a  lon<'  and 
stron"ly-made  rope  of  palm-leaf,  which  is 
coiled  up  in  such  manner  as  to  be  carried 
out  readily  when  loosened.     Each  canoe 
has  on  board  two  or  three  of  these  har- 
poons, and  a  quantity  of  ordinary  spears. 
Preserving   perfect   silence,    the    boiitmen 
allow  themselves  to  float  down  the  stream 
until  they  come  to  the  spot  which  has  been 
chosen  by  the  herd  for  a    bathing-place, 
lliey  do  not  give  chase  to  any  particular 
animal,  but  wait  until  one  of  them  comes 
close  to  the  boat,  when  the  harpooner  takes 
his  weapon,  strikes  it  into  the  animal's  back 
anrl  loosens  his  hold. 

The  first  illustration  on  page  343  rein-e- 
aents  this  phase  of  the  proceedings.    In  the 
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front  l8  seen  tho  head  f  a  hippopotamua  m 
it  usimlly  appciirs  wliim  tho  aimuiil  in  avvim- 
niiiiK,  tlu^  only  portion  ncen  above  tlie  water 
being  tlio  earw,  tlus  eyes,  and  tho  nostrilH. 
It  JH  a  rumari<al)lo  fact  tnat  wiion  tlio  hip- 
j)otamiis  i«  at  iibertv  in  its  native  stream, 
not  only  tlie  ears  ancl  tho  nostrils,  but  even 
tlie  ri(lu;o  ovtsr  tiie  eyes  are  of  a  briglit  scar- 
hit  (!olor,  so  brilliant  indeed  tlmt  color  can 
Bcarcely  convc^y  an  idea  of  tho  hue.  The 
specimens  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  al- 
though line  examples  of  tho  species^  never 
exhibit  this  brilliancy  of  color,  and,  indeed, 
are  no  mores  like  the  hippopotamus  in  its 
own  river  than  a  prize  hog  is  like  a  wild 
hoar. 

A  very  chnrnctoristic  attitude  is  sliown  in 
the  second  animal,  which  is  represented  as 
it  ai)peurs  when  lifting  its  head  out  of  tho 
water  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring. 
The  horse-like  expression  is  easily  recog- 
nizable, and  Mr.  IJaines  tells  mo  that  lie 
never  understood  how  appropriate  was  the 
term  River  Ilorso  (which  is  the  literal 
translation  of  the  word  hippopotamus^  until 
ho  saw  tlio  animals  disporting  themselves  at 
liberty  in  their  own  streams. 

In  tho  front  of  the  canoes  is  standing 
Makiita,  about  to  plunge  the  hari)oon  into 
the  back  of  tho  hippopotamus,  while  his 
assistants  are  looking  after  tho  rope,  and 
keeping  themselves  in  readiness  to  paddle 
out  of  tlie  way  of  tho  animal,  should  it  make 
an  attack.  Perfect  stillness  is  required  for 
planting  the  harpoon  properly,  as,  if  a 
splash  wore  made  in  tho  water,  or  a  sudden 
noise  heard  on  land,  the  animals  would  take 
flight,  and  keep  out  of  the  wiiy  of  the  canoes. 
On  the  left  is  a  clump  of  the  fall  reeds  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  accompiuiied 
by  some  papyrus.  The  huge  trees  seen  on 
the  bank  are  baobabs,  which  sometimes 
attain  tho  enormous  girth  of  a.  hundred  feet 
and  even  more.  The  small  white  llowers 
that  are  tloating  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
are  tho  white  lotus.  They  shine  out  very 
cousiiicuously  on  the  bosom  of  the  clear, 
deep-blue  water,  and  sometimes  occur  in 
such  numbers  that  they  look  like  stars  in 
the  blue  firmament,  rather  than  mere  flow- 
ers on  the  water.  It  is  rather  curious,  bv 
the  way,  that  the  Damaras,  who  are  much 
more  familiar  with  tlie  land  than  the  water, 
call  the  hippopotamus  the  Water  Rhinoce- 
ros, whereas  the  Makoba,  Batoka,  and  other 
tribes,  who  are  more  at  home  on  the  water, 
call  the  rhinoceros  the  Land  IIip])opotamus. 

Now  comes  the  next  scene  in  this  savage 
and  most  exciting  drama.  Stung  by  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  pang  of  the  wound, 
the  hippopotamus  gives  a  convulsive  spring, 
which  shakes  the  head  of  the  harpoon  out 
of  its  socket,  and  leaves  it  only  attached  to 
the  shaft  by  its  many-stranded  rope.  At 
this  jiciiod,  the  animal  seldom  shows  fight, 
but  dashes  down  the  stream  at  its  full 
speed,  only  the  upper  part  of  its  head  and 


bai'k  being  visible  above  the  surface,  and 
towing  the  canoo  along  as  if  it  wore  a  ('oik, 
Meanwhile,  the  harpooncr  and  his  com- 
rades hold  tightly  to  the  rope,  jjaying  out  If 
necessary,  and  hauling  in  wlutnever  poRHJ. 
ble  —  in  laet,  playing  their  gigantic  prey 
just  as  an  angler  nlays  a  large  lish.  liicir 
object  is  twotold,  (irst  to  tire  the  animal, mid 
then  to  gist  it  into  shallow  water;  for  a  hip. 
popotanuis  in  all  its  strength,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  deep  water,  would  be  too  much 
even  for  these  courageous  hunters.  The 
liaco  that  the  animal  attains  is  something 
wonderful,  and,  on  lookinjj  at  its  apparently 
clumsy  means  of  propulsion,  the  swiftness 
of  its  course  is  really  astonishing. 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  it  happens 
that  the  animal  is  so  active  and  fierce,  that 
tho  hunters  arc  obliged  to  cast  loose  the 
rope,  and  make  ofl"  as  they  best  can.  They 
do  not,  however,  think  of  abandoning  so  valu- 
able a'  prey  —  not  to  mention  the  harpoon 
and  rope  —  and  manage  as  well  as  they  can 
to  keep  the  animal  in  sight.  At  the  ear- 
liest opnortunity,  they  paddle  toward  the 
wounded,  and  by  this'  time  weakened  ani- 
mal, and  renew  the  chase. 

The  hipjiopotamus  is  most  dangerous 
when  he  feels  his  strength  failing,  and  with 
tho  courage  of  despair  dashes  at  the  caiuic. 
The  hunters  have  then  no  child's  play  lic- 
Ibro  them.  Regardless  of  evervthiiig  but 
pain  and  fury,  the  animal  rushes  at  the 
canoe,  tries  to  knock  it  to  pieces  by  blows 
from  his  enormous  head,  or  seizes  the  edge 
in  his  jaws,  and  tears  out  tho  side.  Should 
he  succeed  in  capsizing  or  destroying  tlie 
canoe,  the  hunters  have  an  anxious  time  to 
pass;  for  if  the  furious  animal  can  grijic 
one  of  them  in  his  huge  jaws,  the  curved, 
chisel-like  teeth  inflict  certain  death,  and 
liiive  been  known  to  cut  an  unfortunate  man 
fairly  in  two. 

Whenever  the  animal  does  succeed  in  up- 
setting or  breaking  the  boat,  the  men  have 
recourse  to  a  curious  expedient.  They  dive 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  grasp  a 
stone,  a  root,  or  anything  that  will  keep 
them  below  the  surface,  and  hold  on  as  long 
as  their  lungs  will  allow  them.  Tho  reason 
for  this  manusuvre  is,  that  when  the  animal 
has  sent  the  crew  into  the  river,  it  raises  its 
head,  as  seen  on  page  000,  and  looks  about 
on  the  surface  for  its  enemies.  It  has  no 
idea  of  foes  beneath  the  surface,  and  if  it 
does  not  see  anything  that  looks  like  a  man, 
it  makes  olT,  and  so  allows  the  hunters  lo 
emerge,  half  drowned,  into  the  air.  In 
order  to  keep  oft"  the  animal,  spears  are 
I'reely  used;  some  being  thrust  at  him  by 
hand,  and  others  flung  like  javelins.  ThiV 
cannot,  however,  do  much  harm,  unless  one 
should  happen  to  enter  the  eye,  which  is  so 
well  pi'otected  by  its  bony  penthouse  that 
it  is  almost  impregnable  to"  anything  except 
a  bullet.  The  head  is  one  huge  mass  of 
solid  bone,  so  thick  and  hard  that  even  fiie- 
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ftnuH  inako  littlo  impr«gHlon  on  It,  oxcept  in 
oru)  ()!•  two  Hriiull  »*pot«.  Tho  JuiuterH,  tlion)- 
foro,  ciimiot  oxpott  to  lullict  any  inutiirial 
(liiiniiKii  oil  tl)t)  unitnal,  and  only  hope  to 
(li'tir  it  Irom  cliurgiujf  by  tho  pain  vvhicli 
till'  Hpoai'M  fiin  caimu. 

Till)  lust  HfidiK  iH  now  approacliing.    llav- 
iujf  ellt'ctuaily  tired   tho  aninml,  winch  is 
also  Wfiilicruul  l)y   loss  of    lilood  from  tho 
woiitKi,  and  Kuidod   it  into  sliallow  water 
nevural  of  tho  orow  jmnp  ovcsrboard,  carry 
till!  011(1  of  tlu!  rope  anhoro,  and  piusH  it  witli 
ft"iiouitlo  turn  "  round  a  troo.    The  fato  of 
till)  animal  is  -then  sealed.     Finding  itself 
siuliliMiiy  eheoked   in   its  oourso,  it  makes 
now  ollorts,  and  llf^hts  and  stnijrgles  as  if  it 
wore  ipiito  fresh.     Despite  tho  pain,  it  tries 
to  tear  itself  away  fVom  tho  faUl  eord;  but 
tlio  lope  IS  toostron.r  to  bo  broken,  and  the 
iiioli-tluck  hide  of  the  hippopoUimus  holds 
tlu)  l)iiri)  so  lirmly  (hat  even  the  enormous 
strength  and  weiglit  of  tho  animal  cannot 
caiiHe  It  to  give  way.    Finding  that  a  fierce 
pull  111  one  direction  is  useless,  it  rushes  in 
iiiiDtlK-r,  and  thus  slackens  tlio  rope,  which 
13  uiimediatoly  liauled  taut  by  the  hunters 
on  sli()r(>,  so  tliat  the  end  is  much  shortened 
anil  tlio  animal  broiiglit  nearer  to  the  bank' 
tacli  struggle  only  has  tlie  same  result,  the 
luMil(!r.s  holding   the  rope  fiust  as  lon^  as 
tiiore  IS  a  strain  npon  it,  and  hauling  ?t  in 
ius  soon  as  it  is  slackened.    The  rc-ider  may 
easily  see  how  tliis  is  done  by  watchin"  a 
sailor  make  fast  a  steamer  to  the  pie"  a 
single  man  being  able  to  resist  the  strain' of 
I  several  tons. 

As  soon  as  the  hiiipopotamus  is  hauled  up 
I  close  to  tlie  bank,  ami  its  range  of  move- 
liiients  limited,  tlie  rope  is  made  fast,  and 
I  tlie  liiiiiters  all  combine  for  the  final  assault 
lArmorl  with  large,  heavy,  long-bladed  spears! 
I  made  tor  the  ex^iress  purpose,  they  boldly 
lapproacli  the   infuriated  animal,  and  hurl 
Itlieir  weapons  at  him.    Sliould  the  water  be 
l(leep  i)oy(.Hd  him,  some  of  the  hunters  take 
Ito  their  canoes,  and  are  able  to  attack  the 
laiumal  with  perfect  security,  because  tho 
■rope  which  IS  atllxed  to  the  tree  prevents 
■Juin  nnii  reaching  them.  At  last,  the  unfor- 
■tunate  animal,  literally  worried  to  death  by 
|uimeroiis  wounds,  none  of  which  would  be 
immediately  fatal,  succumbs  to  fatigue  and 
lloss  of  blood,  and  falls,  never  to  rise  again. 
I  \''<;,^ecoud  illustration  on  page  343  repre- 
fen  s  tills,  the  most  active  and  exciting  Hccne 
ft  tlio  three.    Jn  the  centre  is  the  hippopo- 
tamus, which  has  been  driven  into  .shallow 
f  ator,  and  is  plunging  about  in  mingled 
lage  anil  terror.    With  his  terrible  jaws  he 
Jas  already  crushed  the  shaft  of  the  har- 
Cfrn  n'' '?  ^""^'"S  to  bite  the  cords  which 
lecure  the  head  to  the  shaft.    He  has  sev- 
iml  a  few  of  them,  but  the  others  are  lyinjr 
intangled  among  his  teeth,  and  retain  their 

lomg  to  pass  it  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 


whilo  Home  of  their  comrodoB  aro  boldly 
attacking  the  animal  on  foot,  and  others  are 
coming  up  iHihind  him  in  canoes. 

On  the  Zambesi  llivor,  a  harpoon  is  uaed 
which  IH  made  on  a  similar  principle,  but 
which  diflers  m  several  details  of  construc- 
tion.      I  he   shaft   is    made   of    light   woihI 
and  acts  as  a  float.    The  head  fit*,  into  a 
socket,  like   that  which  has  alremiy   boon 
meiitioned-   but,  instead  of  lieing  secured 
to  the  slmrt  by  a  number  of  small  cords,  it 
IS  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  long  rope  tho 
I.  her  end  of  which  is  attm)hed  to  tile  butt 
of  the  shaft.     When  arranged  for  use,  the 
ropo   18  wound    spirally  round    tho    sW 
which  It  covers  completely.    As  soon  as  the 
hipiiopotamus  is  struck,  the  shaft  is  shaken 
tioin   tho  heatl    by   the   wounded  aniniars 
struggles    the   rope  is    unwound,  and   the 
light  shaft  acta  as  a  buoy,  whereby  tho  rope 
can  be  recovered,  in  case  the  iiippoiiotamus 
should  sever  it,  or  the  hunters  should  be 
obliged  to  cast  it  loose. 

Hometimes  these  tribes,  t.  c.  the  Makololo 
Hayeye,  and  others,  use  a  singularly  ingen- 
lous  raft  in  this  sport.     Notliing  can  be  sim- 
pier  than  the  construction  of  tiiis  raft.    A 
niiantity  of  reeds  are  cut  down  just  above 
the  surface,  and  are  thrown  in  a  'heap  upon 
the  water.    More  reeds  are  tlu'ii  cut,  and 
thrown  crosswise  upon  the  others,  and  so 
tlie  natives  proceed  until  the  raft  is  formed. 
JNo  poles,  beams,  nor  otlier  supports,  are 
used,  neither  ore  tlie  reeds  lashed  together 
in  bundles.    They  are  merely  flung  on  the 
water,  and    eft  to  entangle  themsefves  into 
form.     By  degrees  tho  lower  reeds  become 
soaked  with  water,  and  sink,  so  that  fresh 
material    must  be  added  above.    Nothing 
can  look  more  insecure  or  fragile  than  thii 
rude  reed-raft,  and  yet  if  is  far  safer  than 
the  canoe.    It  is,  in  fact,  so  strong  that  it 
allows  a  mast  to  be  erected  on  it.    A  stout 
pole  IS  merely  thrust  into  the  centre  of  the 
reedy  mass,  and  remains  fixed  without  the 
assistance  of  stays.    To  this  mast  is  fastened 
.a  long  rope,  by  means  of  which  the  raft  can 
be  moored  when  the  voyagers  wish  to  land. 
t>ne  great  advantage  of  the  raft  is,  the  ex- 
treme ease  with  which  it  is  made.    Threo 
or  four  skilful  men  can  in  the  course  of  an 
lour  Ijuild  a  raft  which  is  strong  enouffh  to 
bear  them  and  all  their  baggage? 

The  canoes  are  always  kept  fastened  to 
tJie  raft,  so  that  the  crew  can  go  ashore 
whenever  they  like,  though  they  do  not 
seem  to  tow  or  guide  the  r.-ift,  which  is  sim- 
ply allowed  to  float  down  the  stream,  and 
steers  itself  without  the  aid  of  a  rudder. 
Should  it  meet  with  any  obstacle,  it  only 
swuiM  round  and  disentangles  Itself;  and 
the  chief  ditflculty  in  its  management  is  its 
aptitude  to  become  entangled  m  overhang- 
ing  branches.  * 

Such  a  raft  as  this  is  much  used  in  tho 
chase  of  the  hippopotamus.  It  look's  like  "a 
mere  mass  of  reeda  floating  down  the  stream, 
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and  does  not  alarm  the  wary  animal  aa  much 
as  a  boat  would  be  likely  to  do.  When  the 
natives  use  the  raft  in  pursuit  of  the  hippo- 
potamus, they  always  haul  their  canoes  upon 
It,  so  that  they  are  ready  to  be  launched  in 
pursuit  of  the  buoy  as  soon  as  the  animal  is 
struck. 

The  same  tribes  use  reeds  if  they  wish  to 
cross  the  river.  They  cut  a  quantity  of 
them,  and  throw  them  into  the  river  as  if 
they  were  going  to  make  a  raft.  They  then 
twist  up  some  of  the  reeds  at  each  corner, 
80  as  to  look  like  small  posts,  and  connect 
these  posts  by  means  of  sticks  or  long  reeds, 
by  way  of  bulwarks.  In  this  primitive  fer- 
ry-boat the  man  seats  himself,  and  is  able 
to  carry  as  much  luggage  as  he  likes,  the 
simple  bulwarks  preventing  it  from  falling 
overboard. 

It  is  rather  a  strange  thing  that  a  Mako- 
lolo  cannot  be  induced  to  plant  the  mango 
tree,  the  men  having  imbibed  the  notion 
from  other  tribes  among  whom  they  had 
been  travelling.  They  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  its  fruit,  as  well  they  may  be,  it  being 
excellent,  and  supplying  the  natives  with 
food  for  several  weeks,  while  it  may  be 
plucked  in  tolerable  abundance  during  four 
months  of  the  year.  Yet  all  the  trees  are 
8(;lf-planted,  the  natives  believing  that  any 
one  who  plants  one  of  these  trees  will  soon 
die.  This  superstition  is  prevalent  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  part  of  Africa,  the 
Batoka  being  almost  the  only  tribe  among 
whom  it  does  not  pre^'ail. 

The  Makololo  nave  contrived  to  make 
themselves  \ictims  to  a  wonderful  number 
of  superstitions.  This  is  likely  enough, 
seeing  that  they  are  essentially  usurpers, 
having  swept  through  a  vast  number  of 
tribes,  and  settled  themselves  in  the  country 
of  the  \itnquifhed.  Now,  there  is  nothing 
more  contagious  than  superstition,  and,  in 
such  a  case,  the  superstitions  of  the  con- 
quered tribes  are  sure  to  be  added  to  those 
of  the  victors. 

The  idea  that  certain  persons  can  change 
themselves  into  the  forms  of  animals  pre- 
vails among  them.  One  of  these  potent 
conjurers  came  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  party, 
and  began  to  shake  and  tremble  in  every 
limb  aa  he  approached.  The  Makololo 
expla'ned  that  the  Pondoro,  as  these  men 
are  called,  smelled  the  gunpowder,  and,  on 
account  of  his  leonine  habits,  he  was  very 
much  afraid  of  '\  The  interpreter  was 
asked  to  offer  ..le  Pondoro  a  bribe  of  a 
cloth  to  change  himself  into  a  lion  forth- 
with, but  the  man  declined  to  give  the  mes- 
sage, through  genuine  fear  that  the  trans- 
formation might  reallj  t-ikc  place. 

The  Pondoro  in  question  was  really  a 
clever  man.  He  used  to  go  off  into  the 
woods  for  a  month  at  a  time,  during  which 
period  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  lion.  His 
wife  had  built  him  a  liut  under  tiie  shade  of 
a  baobab  tree,  and  used  to  bring  him  regular 


supplies  ef  food  and  beer,  his  leonine  appe- 
tite being  supposed  to  be  subsidiary  to  that 
which  belonged  to  him  as  a  human  being. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  this  hut  except 
the  Pondoro  and  his  wife,  and  not  even  the 
chief  will  venture  so  much  as  to  rest  his 
weapons  against  the  baobab  tree;  and  so 
strictly  is  this  rule  observed  that  the  chief 
of  the  village  wished  to  inflict  a  fine  on 
some  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  party,  because 
they  had  placed  their  guns  against  the  sacred 
hut. 

Sometimes  the  Pondoro  is  believed  to  be 
hunting  for  the  benefit  of  the  village,  catch- 
ing and  killing  game  as  a  lion,  and  then 
resuming  his  human  form,  and  telling  the 
people  where  the  dead  animal  is  lying. 
There  is  also  among  these  ti'ibes  a  belief 
that  the  spirits  of  departed  chiefs  enter  the 
bodies  of  lions,  and  this  belief  may  prob- 
ably account  for  the  fear  which  they  feel 
when  opposed  to  a  lion,  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  attack  the  animal.  In  Livingstone  s 
"  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries,"  there  is  a 
passage  which  well  illustrates  the  preva- 
lence 01  this  feeling. 

"  On  one  occasion,  when  we  had  shot  a 
buffalo  in  the  path  beyond  the  Kapie,  a 
hungry  lion,  attracted  probably  by  the  smell 
of  the  meat,  came  close  to  our  camp,  and 
roused  up  all  hands  by  his  roaring.  Tuba 
Moroko  (the  'Canoe-smasher'),  imbued 
with  the  popular  belief  that  the  boast  was 
a  chief  in  disguise,  scolded  him  roundly 
during  his  brief  intervals  of  silence.  '  You 
a  chief!  Eh!  You  call  yourself  a  chief,  do 
you?  What  kind  of  a  chief  arc  yov.,  Ic 
come  sneaking  about  in  the  dark,  crying 
to  steal  our  buffalo-moat?  Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  yourself?  A  pretty  chief,  truly! 
You  are  like  iho  scavenger-beetle,  and  think 
of  yourself  only.  You  have  not  the  heart 
of  a  chief;  why  don't  you  kill  your  own 
beef?  You  must  have  a  stone  in  your 
chest,  and  no  heart  at  all,  indeed.'" 

The  "  Canoe-smasher  "  producing  no  ef- 
fect by  his  impassioned  outcry,  the  lion  was 
addressed  by  another  man  named  Malonga, 
the  most  sedate  and  taciturn  of  the  party 
"In  his  slow,  quiet  way  he  expostulated 
with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  such  conduct 
to  strangers  who  had  never  injured  him, 
'  We  were  travelling  peaceably  through  the 
country  back  to  our  own  chief  We  never 
killed  people,  nor  stole  anything.  The  buf- 
falo-meat was  ours,  not  his,  and  it  did  not 
become  a  great  chief  like  him  to  be  jii-owling 
fibout  in  the  dark,  trying,  like  a  hyreiia,  to 
steal  the  'meat  of  strangers.  He  might  go 
and  hunt  for  himself,  as  there  was  plenty  of 
game  in  the  forest.'  The  Pondoro  being 
(leaf  to  reason,  and  only  roaring  the  louder, 
the  men  became  angry,  and  threatened  to 
send  a  ball  through  him  if  he  did  not  go 
away.  They  snatched  up  their  guns  to 
shoot  him,  but  ho  prudently  kept  in  the  dari, 
outside  of  the  luminous  circle  made  by  oui 
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camp  fires,  and  there  they  did  not  like  to 

veuture." 

Another  superstition   is  very  prevalent 
among  these  tribes.    It  is  to  the  elTect  that 
every  animal  is  specially  affected  by  an  an- 
propriate  medicine.    Ordfinary  medicines  are 
prepared  by  the  regular  witch-doctors,  of 
whom  there  are  plenty;  but  special  medi- 
cines require    special   professionals.     One 
man,  for  example,  takes  as  his  specialty  the 
preparation  ot  elephant  medicine,  and  no 
Iiunter  wi  1  go  after  the  elephant  without 
providing  himself  with  some  of  the  potent 
medicine.    Another  makes  crocodile  medi- 
cine, the  use  of  which  is  to  protect  its  owner 
from  the  crocodile.    On  one  occasion,  when 
the  white  man  had  shot  a  crocodile  as  it  lav 
basking  m  the  sun,  the  doctors  came  in 
wrath,  and  remonstrated  with  their  visitors 
for  shooting  an  animal  which  they  looked  I 
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upon  a«  their  special  property.  On  another 
occaaion,  when  a  baited  hoo"k  was  laid  for 
the  crocodile,  the  doctors  removed  the  bait 
partly  because  it  was  a  dog,  and  they  pre- 
terred  to  eat  it  themselves,  and  partly  be- 
cause any  diminution  in  the  number  of 
crocodiles  would  cause  a  corresponding  loss 
of  fees.  " 

Then  since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms 
there  are  gun-doctors,  who  make  medicines 
that  enable  the  gun  to  shoot  straight.  Sul- 
phur IS  the  usual  gun  medicine,  and  is 
mostly  administered  by  making  little  inci- 
sions in  the  hands, :  1  rubbing  the  sulphur 
into  them.  Ma^ic  ice  are  also  used,  and 
are  chiefly  employed  for  the  discovery  of 
thieves.  Even  the  white  men  have  come  to 
believe  in  the  efllcacy  of  the  dice,  and  the 
native  conjurer  is  consulted  as  often  by  the 
i'ortuguese  as  by  his  own  countrymen. 
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SoarEWHERE  about  lat.  17°  S.  and  long.  27° 
E.  is  a  tribe  called  the  Batoka,  or  liatonga, 
of  which  there  are  two  distinct  varieties ;  of 
whom  those  who  live  on  low-lying  lands, 
such  as  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi,  arc  very 
dark,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  negro  in 
appearance,  while  those  of  the  higher  lands 
are  liglit  brown,  much  of  the  same  hue  as 
c«/b'  au  kiit.  Their  character  seems  to  differ 
with  their  comj)lexions,  the  former  variety 
being  dull,  stupid,  and  intractable,  while  the 
latter  are  comparatively  intellectual. 

They  do  not  improve  their  personal  ap- 
pearance by  an  odd  habit  of  depriving  them- 
selves of  their  two  upper  incisor  teeth.  The 
want  of  these  teeth  makes  the  corresponding 
incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  project  outward, 
and  to  force  the  lip  with  them;  so  that  even 
in  youth  they  all  have  an  aged  expression  of 
countenance.     Knocking  out  these  teeth  is 

t)art  of  a  ceremony  which  is  practised  on 
)oth  sexes  when  they  .are  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  men  and  women,  and  is  probably 
the  remains  of  some  religious  rite.  The 
reason  which  they  give  is  absurd  enough, 
namely,  that  they  like  to  resemble  oxen, 
which  have  no  up]ier  incisors,  and  not  to 
have  all  their  teeth  like  zebras.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  this  statement  may  be 
merely  intended  ns  an  evasion  of  questions 
whicli  they  think  themselves  bound  to  parry, 
but  which  may  also  have  reference  to  the 
extreme  ven(a-ation  for  oxen  which  prevails 
in  an  African's  mind. 

In  s))ite  of  its  disfiguring  effect,  the  cus- 
tom is  universal  among  the  various  sub- 
tribjs  of  which  tho  Buioka  are  composed,  I 


and  not  even  the  definite  commands  of  the 
chief  himself,  nor  the  threats  of  punishment, 
could  induce  the  people  to  forego  it.  Girls 
and  lads  would  suddenly  make  their  apjiear- 
ance  without  their  teeth,  and  no  amount  of 
questioning  could  induce  them  to  state  when, 
and  by  whom,  the^  were  knocked  out. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  is  the  usual  age  for  per- 
forming the  operation. 

Their  dress  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
especially  the  mode  in  which  some  of  them 
arrange  their  hair.  The  hair  on  the  top  of 
the  head  is  drawn  and  plastered  together  in 
a  circle  .some  six  or  seven  inches  in  diame- 
tcr.  By  dint  of  careful  training,  and  jilenly 
of  grease  and  other  appliances,  it  is  at  last 
formed  into  a  cone  some  eight  or  ten  inclios 
in  height,  and  slightly  leaning  forward.  In 
some  cases  the  cone  is  of  wonderful  height, 
the  head-man  of  a  Batoka  village  wearing 
one  which  was  trained  into  a  "long  spike 
that  projected  a  full  yard  from  his  head, 
and  which  must  have  caused  him  con.sidcr- 
aide  inconvenience.  In  this  case  other  nia- 
toi'ials  were  evidently  mixed  with  the  hair; 
and  it  is  said  that  tlie  long  hair  of  various 
animals  is  often  adde<l,  so  as  to  mingle  with 
the  real  growth,  and  aid  in  raising  the  edi- 
fice. Around  the  edges  of  this  cone  the 
hair  is  shaven  closely,  so  that  the  ap])eai'ance 
of  the  head  is  very  remarkable,  and  some- 
what ludicrous. 

The  figures  of  the  second  engraving  on 
page  357  arc  portraits  by  Mr.  Baines.  Man- 
tanyani,  the  man  who  is  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  boat,  was  a  rather  remarkable  man, 
lie  really  belongs    to    the    Baloka   tribe, 
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though  he  was  thought  at  first  to  be  one  of 
the  Makololo.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  better 
to  assume  the  membership  of  the  victorious 
than  tlie  conquered  tribe.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  many  of  the  men  who 
like  Mautanyani,  accompanied  Dr.  Living- 
stone. He  was  a  singularly  skilful  boal- 
man,  and  managed  an  ordinary  whalin<^ 
boat  as  easily  as  one  of  his  own  canoes 
The  ornament  which  he  wears  in  his  hair  is 
a  comb  made  of  bamboo.  It  was  not  ^n- 
ulactured  by  himself,  but  was  taken  ^m 
Shunbesi's  tribe  on  the  Shire,  or  Sheereh 
Bivcr.  He  and  his  companions  forced  the 
boat  up  the  many  rapids,  and,  on  bein<r 
interrogated  as  to  the  danger,  he  said  that 
he  had  no  fears,  for  that  he  could  swim  like 
a  tish  and  that,  if  by  any  mischance  he 
siioiikl  allow  Mr.  Baines  to  fall  overboard 
and  bo  drowned,  he  should  never  dare  to 
show  his  face  to  Dr.  Livingstone  again 

Mr.  Baines  remarks  in  his  MS.  notes 
that  Mantanyani  ought  to  have  made  a 
good  sailor,  for  he  was  not  only  an  adept  at 
the  management  of  boats,  but  could  appre- 
ciate rum  as  well  as  any  British  tar  It  so 
happened  that  at  night,  after  the  day's  boat- 
ing was  over,  grog  was  served  out  to  the 
men,  and  yet  for  two  or  three  nights  Man- 
tanyani would  not  touch  it.  Accordin<^lv 
one  night  the  followir-  colloquy  took 
place: —  ^  ■' 

"  Mantanyani,  non  quero  grog  ?"  (i  e.  Can- 
not you  take  grog?)  o    o       V 

"  IS^on  quero."    (I  cannot.) 

"  Porquoi  non  quero  grog?  "  (Why  ca.-i- 
not  you  take  grog?) 

'•Garaffa  poco,  Zambesi  munta."  (The 
bottle  IS  little  and  the  Zambesi  is  big.) 

The  hint  was  taken,  and  rum  unmixed 
with  water  was  offered  to  Mantanyani,  who 
drank  it  off  like  a  sailor. 

A  spirited  account  of  the  skill  of  the 
natives    in    managing  canoes  is  given  in 

llie  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries."    The 
canoe   bclonnfed   to   a  man  named  Tuba- 
Mokoio,  or  the  "  Canoe  -  smasher,"  a  rather 
ominous,  but  apparently  undeserved,  title 
masniuch  as  he  proved  to  be  a  most  skilful 
and  steady  boatman.    He  seemed  also  to  be 
mofh'st,  for  he  took  no  credit  to  himself  for 
his  inanageiDent,  but  attributed  his  success 
entirely  to  a  certain  charm  or    medicine 
whuh  he  had,  and  which  ho  kept  a  pro- 
touml  secret.    He  was  employed  to  take  the 
par  y  througli  the  rapids  to  an  island  close 
to  tlie  edge  of  the  great  Mosi-oa-tunya,  i.  e. 
hmoke  ^'pu.iding  Falls,  now  called  the  Vic- 
tona  I  alls.  This  island  can  only  be  reached 
wlieii  the  water  happens  to  be  very  low 
ami,  even  in  that  case,  none  but  the  most 
cxpeneiieed  boatmen  can  venture  so  near 
^Mhe  1<  .all,  which  is  double  the  depth  of 
Aiapira,  and  a  mile  in  width,  formed  en- 

P  1?'  '^r  mX^"'\  '"^'^«»  "^ift  in  the  basal- 
tic bud  of  the  Zambesi. 

"iicfore  entering  the  race  of  water,  we 
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were  requested  not  to  speak,  as  our  talkina 
na^'ht  dimmish  the  valie  of  the  mediSne^ 
and  no  one  with  such  boiling,  eddving 
rapids  before  his  eyes  would  think  of  S 
beying  the  orders  of  a  'canoe-smasher.'  It 
soon  became  evident  that  there  was  sound 
sense  m  the  request  of  Tuba's,  though  the 
reason  assigned  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
canoe  man  from  Sesheke,  who  begged  oi^ 
of  our  party  not  to  whistle,  because  whisi^ 
tlmg  made  the  wind  come.  • 

tnlnl7''^"i^  *^,"^  ""^  ^^"^  ™an  at  the  bow 
whin  H.''"*  ^'''^*  ^"^  t"«  P'-^Per  course,  ani 
when  he  saw  a  rock  or  a  sAag,  to  call  out 

f^»f  /lu?'"™'"'-  ,^"^'^  doubtless  thought 
ilVlf  •*  ^'°i?,  •''"  ''"^■■'^  "^'K'^t  divert  the 
at  ention  of  his  steersman  at  a  time  when 
the  neglect  of  an  order,  or  a  slight  mistake 
would  be  sure  to  spill  us  .all  into^the  chafing 
uver.  There  were  places  where  the  utmost 
exertions  of  both  men  had  to  be  put  forth 
in  order  to  force  the  canoe  to  the  only  safe 
part  of  the  rapid  and  to  prevent  it  from 
sweeping  broaaside  on,  when  in  a  twinklin- 
we  should  have  found  ourselves  among  the 
plotuses  and  cormorants  which  were  en- 
gaged in  diving  foi'  their  breakfast  of  small 

"At  times  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
save  us  from  dashing  in  our  headlong  race 
against  the  rocks,  whicli,  now  that  the  river 
was  low,  jutted  out  of  the  water;  but,  just 

wnS*;  T^  ^''^  °^  ""'^'  ^^"'^^  passed  the 
word  to  the  steersman,  and  then,  with  ready 
pole,  turned  the  canoe  a  little  aside,  and  we 
glided  swiftly  past  the  threatened  danger, 
^ever  was  canoe  more  admirably  managed. 
Once  only  did  the  medicine  seem  to  ifave 
lost  something  of  its  efficacy. 

"We  were  driving  swiftly  down,  a  black 
rock  over  which  the  white  foam  fiew  lay 
directly  in  our  path,  the  pole  was  planter! 
against  it  as  readily  as  ever,  but  it  slipped 
just  as  Tuba  put  forth  his  strength  to  turn 
£?f  fT  f-  W^«t™ck  haid,"and  were 
lialt  full  of  water  in  a  moment.  Tuba  re- 
covered himself  as  speedily,  shoved  off  the 
bow,  and  sliot  the  onnoe  into  a  still,  shallow 
place,  to  bail  the  water  out.  He  gave  us  to 
understand  that  it  was  not  the  medicine 
w-hich  was  at  fault  — that  had  lost  none  of 
of  Its  virtue;  the  accident  wa,s  owing  to 
Tuba  having  started  without  his  breakfast 
JVeed  It  be  said  that  we  never  let  Tuba  co 
without  that  meal  again." 

Among  them  there  is  a  body  of  men 
called  m  their  own  language  the""Baenda- 
pezi,"  I.  e.  the  Go-nakeds.  These  men  never 
wear  an  atom  of  any  kind  of  clothing  but 
are  entirely  naked,  their  only  coat  being 
one  of  red  ochre.  These  Baeiida-pezi  ail 
rather  a  remarkable  set  of  men,  and  wliy 
they  should  voluntarily  live  without  cloth- 
ing IS  not  very  evident.  Soin..  travellers 
uiiiiK  that  they  are  a  separate  order  among 
tae  «;ii.-aiiu,  out  this  is  not  at  ail  certain.  It 
18  not  that  they  ajre  devoid  of  vanity,  for 
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they  are  extremely  fond  of  ornaments  upon 
their  heads,  which  they  dress  in  various 
fantastic  ways.  The  conical  style  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  but  they  have  many 
other  fashions.  One  of  their  favorite  modes 
is,  to  plait  a  fillet  of  bark,  some  two  inches 
wide,  and  tie  it  round  the  he.ad  in  diadem 
fashion.  They  then  rub  grease  and  red 
ochre  plentifully  into  the  hair,  .  nd  fasten 
it  to  the  fillet,  which  it  completely  covers. 
The  head  being  then  shaved  as  far  as  the 
edge  of  the  fillet,  the  native  looks  as  if  he 
were  wearing  a  red,  polished  forage-cap. 

Rings  of  iron  wire  and  beads  are  worn 
round  the  arms  ;  and  a  fashionable  member 
of  this  order  thinks  himself  scarcely  fit  for 
society  unless  he  carries  a  pipe  and  a  small 
pair  of  iron  tongs,  with  which  to  lift  a  coal 
from  the  fire  and  kindle  his  pipe,  the  stem 
of  which  is  often  ornamented  by  being 
bound  with  polished  iron  wire. 

The  Baenda-pezi  seem  to  be  as  devoid  of 
the  sense  of  shame  as  their  bodies  are  of 
covering.  They  could  not  in  the  least  be 
made  to  see  that  they  ought  to  wear  cloth- 
ing, and  quite  lausjhed  at  the  absurdity  of 
such  an  idea ;  evidently  looking  on  a  pro- 
posal to  wear  clothing  much  as  we  should 
entertain  a  request  to  dress  ourselves  in 
plate  armor. 

The  pipe  is  in  constant  requisition  among 
these  men,  who  are  seldom  seen  without  a 
pipe  ''^  their  mouths,  and  never  without  it 
m  their  possession.  Yet,  whenever  they 
came  into  the  presence  of  their  white  vis- 
itors, they  always  asked  permission  before 
lighting  their  pipes,  an  innate  politeness 
being  strong  within  them.  Their  tobacco  is 
exceedingly  powerful,  and  on  that  account 
is  much  valued  by  other  tribes,  who  will 
travel  great  distances  to  purchase  it  from 
the  BaLoka.  It  is  also  very  cheap,  a  few 
beads  purchasing;  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
last  even  these  inveterate  smokers  for  six 
months.  Their  mode  of  smoking  is  very 
peculiar.  They  first  take  a  whiff  after  the 
usual  manner,  and  puff  out  the  smoke.  But, 
when  they  have  expelled  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  smoke,  they  make  a  kind  of  catch  at 
the  last  tiny  wreath,  and  swallow  it.  This 
they  are  pleased  to  consider  the  very  essence 
or  spirit  of  the  tobacco,  which  is  lost  if  the 
smoke  is  exhaled  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  Batoka  are  a  polite  people  in  their 
way,  though  they  have  rather  an  odd  method 
of  expressing  their  feelings.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  salutation  is  for  the  women  to  clap 
their  hands  and  produce  that  ululating  sound 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  for 
the  men  to  stoop  and  clajt  their  hands  on 
their  hips.  But,  wheii  they  wish  to  be  es- 
pecially respectful,  they  have  another  mode 
of  salutation.  They  throw  themselves  on 
their  backs,  and  roll  from  side  to  side,  slap- 
ping the  outside  of  their  thighs  vigorously, 
and  calling  out "  Kina-bombal  kina-bombaf" 
witii  great  energy.     Dr.  Livingstone  says 


that  he  never  could  accustom  his  eyes  to 
like  the  spectacle  of  great  naked  men  waj- 
lowing  on  their  backs  and  slapping  them- 
selves, and  tried  to  stop  them.  They,  how- 
ever, always  thought  that  he  w.as  not  satis- 
fied with  the  heartiness  of  his  receplioii, 
and  so  rolled  about  and  slapped  themselves 
all  the  more  vigorously.  This  rolling  and 
slapping  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the  wel- 
coming of  great  men,  and,  of  course,  when- 
ever the  Batoka  present  themselves  before 
the  chief,  the  performance  is  doubly  vigor- 
ous. 

When  a  gift  is  presented,  it  is  etiquette  for 
the  donor  to  hold  the  present  in  one  hand, 
and  to  slap  the  thigh  with  the  other,  as  he 
approaches  the  person  to  whom  he  is  al)out 
to  give  it.  He  then  delivers  the  gift,  claps 
his  hands  together,  sits  down,  and  then 
strikes  his  thighs  with  both  hands.  The 
same  formalities  are  observed  when  a  return 
gift  is  presented  ;  and  so  tenacious  are  tiiey 
of  this  branch  of  etiquette,  that  it  is  taught 
regularly  to  children  by  their  parents, 

They  are  an  industrious  people,  cultivat- 
ing wonderfully  large  tracts  of  land  with 
tl\e  simple  but  effective  hoe  of  their  country. 
With  tliis  hoe,  which  looks  something  like 
a  large  adze,  they  not  only  break  up  the 
ground,  but  perform  other  tasks  of  less  im- 
portance, sut-h  as  smoothing  the  earth  as  a 
foundation  for  their  beds.  Some  of  these 
fields  are  so  large,  that  the  traveller  may 
walk  for  hours  through  the  native  corn,  and 
scarcely  come  upon  an  uncultivated  spot. 
The  qu.antity  of  corn  which  is  grown  is  very 
large,  and  the  natives  make  such  numbers 
of  granaries,  that  their  villages  seem  to  be 
fiir  more  populous  than  is  really  the  case. 
Plenty,  in  consequence,  reigns  among  this 
people.  But  it  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  vast  quantities  of  grain, 
which  they  produce,  they  cannot  keep  it  in 
store. 

The  corn  has  too  many  enemies.  In  the 
first  place,  the  neighboring  tribes  are  apt  to 
send  out  maraudmg  parties,  who  prefer 
stealing  the  corn  \vnich  their  industrious 
neighbors  have  grown  and  stored  to  culti- 
vating the  ground  for  themselves.  Mice, 
too,  are  very  injurious  to  the  corn.  But 
against  these  two  enemies  the  Batoka  can 
tolerably  guard,  by  tying  up  quantities  of 
corn  in  bundles  of  grass,  plastering  them 
over  with  clay,  and  hiding  them  in  the  low 
sand  islands  left  by  the  subsiding  waters  of 
the  Zambesi.  But  the  worst  of  all  enemies  is 
the  native  weevil,  an  insect  so  small  that  no 
precautions  are  available  against  its  ravages, 
and  which,  as  we  too  often  find  in  this  coun- 
try, destroys  an  enormous  amount  of  corn 
in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  Batoka  to  preserve  their  corn  more  than 
a  yearj  and  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  do  to 
make  it  last  until  the  next  croji  is  ready. 

As,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  annual 
crop  must  bo  consumed  by  themselves  or 
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the  weevil,  they  prefer  the  former,  and  what 
they  cannot  eat  they  make  into  beer,  which 
they  brew  m  large  quantities,  and  drink 
nbimdantly;  vet  they  seldom,  if  ever,  intox- 
icate themselves,  in  spite  of  the  quantities 
which  they  consume.    This  beer  is  called 
by  them  cither  "  boala  "  or  "  pombe,"  just 
as  we  speak  of  beer  or  ale  ;  and  it  is  sweet 
in  flavor,  with  just  enough  acidity  to  render 
it  agreeable.    Even  Europeans  soon  come 
to  like  it,  and  its  elfect  on  the  natives  is  to 
make  them  plump  and  well  nourished.    The 
Batoka   do    not   content    themselves  with 
simply  growing  corn  and  vegetables,  but 
even  plant  fruit  and  oil-bearing  trees  — a 
practice  Avhich  is  not  found  among  the  other 
tribes. 

Possibly  on  account  of  the  plenty  with 
which  their  land  is  blessed,  they  are  a  most 
hospitable  race  of  men,  always  glad  to  see 
.guests,  and  receiving  them  in  the  kindest 
manner.    It  a  traveller  passes  throuo'h  a 
village,  he  is  continually  hailed  fronT  the 
various  huts  with   invitations  to   eat  and 
drink,  while  the  men  welcome  the  visitor 
by  c lapping  their  hands,  and  the  women  by 
"luliilooing."    They  even  feel  pained  if  the 
straugor  passes  the  village  without  bein^ 
entertamod.    When  he  halts  in  a  villacre  for 
the  nigiit,  the  inhabitants  turn  out  to  make 
him  comfortable;  some  running  to  fetch  fire- 
wood, otliers  bringing  jars  of  water,  while 
some  engage  themselves  in  preparing  the 
bed,  and  erecting  a  fence  to  keep  off  the 

J    They  are    skilful    and    fearless    hunters 
and  are  not  afraid  even  of  the  elephant  or 
buffalo,  going  up  closely  to  these  formidable 
animals,  and  killing  them  with  large  spears 
A  complete  svstom  of  game-laws  is  in  ODera-  i 
J  turn  amon-  the  Hatoka,  not  for  the  purpose  ' 
lof  prohibiting  the  chase  of  certain  game  but 
111  order  to  settle  the  disposal  of  Ihe  game 
I  when  killed.    Among  them,  the  man  who 
luulicts  tlie  hrst  wound  on  an  animal  has  the 
I  right  to  the  spoil,  no  matter  how  tridin* 
Imay  be  the  wound  which  he  inflicts     In 
lease  ho  does  not  kill  the  animal  himself 
Ihe  is  bound  to  give  to  the  hunter  who  in- 
Itlicts  the  fatal  wound  both  legs  of  one  side 
I    As  to  the  laws  which  regulate  ordinarV 
Ihfo,  there  is  but  little  that  calls  for  snecial 
Jiiotice,  except  a  sort  of  ordeal  for  which  thov 
InT  f  ?';.-"'  X«"<'™t!on.    This  is  called  the 
lohleal  of  the  Miiave,aiid  is  analogous  to  the 
Jcorsnod  and  similar  ordeals  of  thc"early  a-es  ' 
lof  LnglaiKl.    The  dread  of  witchcraft  is  verv 

lAfri^^  '',"■':'  •''^  '"  «^'»'-'''  P-'^i-fs  of  Southern 
lAtncji,  but  among  the  Batoka  the  accused 
llias  the  opportunity  of  clearing  himself  bv 
lm,^v!,"^^Q'  poisonous  preparation  called 
in  nave.  .Sometimes  the  accused  dies  from 
I  le  draught,  and  in  that  case  his  guilt  is 
icloar;  hut  in  others  the  poison  acts  as  an 
ILn";  ',i'"^''  '^  supposed  to  prove  his  inno- 
■cence,  tlio  poison  hndiiig  no  congenial  evil 
!iu  tile  body,  and  therefore  being  rejected. 
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No  one  seems  to  bo  free  from  such  an 
accusation,  as  is  clear  from  Dr.  Livingstone's 
account:  "  Near  the  confluence  of  thf  Kapoe 
the  Mambo,  or  chief,  with  some  of  his  head- 
men, came  to  our  sleeping-place  with  & 
present.  Their  foreheaas  were  smeared 
ZrlMv.''  ?"!"*'  '''"^  *"  """^^^J  seriousness 
aiHiM?^''"i'^^,T''"°''-  Shortlv  before  our 
arrival  they  had  been  accused  of  witchcrafl- 
conscious  of  innocence,  they  accepted  the 
ordeal,  and  undertook  to  drink  the  poisoned 

T^i?:  H^''''  *•"''  f  1'"Je"««  ^^^y  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  sacred  hill  of  Nehomokela,  on 
which  repose  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors. 

snirW^r^'^af'?  ?ll™"  ''Pi'"''^  *«  "»«  unseen 
spirit  to  attest  the  innocence  of  their  chil- 
dren, they  swallowed  the  muave,  vomited. 
I  and  were  therefore  declared  not  guiltv 

It  IS  evident  that  they  believe  that  the 
sou!  has  a  continued  existence,  and  that  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  know  what  those  thev 
have  left  behind  are  doing,  and  are  pleased 
or  not,  according  as  their  deeds  are  good  or 
evil.  This  belief  is  universal.  The  owner 
of  a  large  canoe  refused  to  sell  it  because  it 
be  on;jed  to  the  spirit  of  his  father,  who 
helped  him  when  he  killed  the  hippopota- 
I  mus.  Another,  when  the  bargain  Tor  hi.s 
canoe  was  nearly  completed,  seeing  a  lar-re 
serpent  on  a  branch  of  a  tree  overhead  re- 
fused to  complete  the  sale,  alleging  that  this 
Snst°-^^'"'  of  his  father,  come  to  protest 

.  Some  of  the  Batoka  believe  that  a  medi- 
cine  could  be  prepared  which  would  cure 
the  bite  of  the  tsetse,  th.at  small  but  terrible 
lly  which  makes  such  destruction  among  the 
I  L.?"h  ^^'}.^''^  n?.  ^"rtful  influence  on  man- 
Kimi      ihis  medicine  was  discovered  bv  a 
cliief,  whose  son  Moyara  showed  it  to  Dr 
Livingstone.    It  consisted  chiefly  of  a  plant'     * 
which  was  apparently  new  to  botanical  sci- 
once.    The  root  was  peeled,  and  the  peel 
sliced  and  reduced  to  powder,  together  with 
a  dozen  or  two  of  the  tsetse  themselves 
Ti  e  remainder  of  the  plant  is  also  dried 
When  an  animal  shows  symptoms  of  being 
bitten  by  the  tsetse,  some  of  the  powder  is     ' 
administered  to  the  animal,  and  the  rest  of 
the  dried  plant  is  burned  under  it  so  as  to 
fumigate   it  thoroughly.     Moyara  did  not 
assert  that  the  remedy  was  iiifallib/e,  bu 
only  stated  that  if  a  herd  of  cattle  were  to 
stray  into  a  district  infested  with  the  tsetse, 
some  of  them  would  be  saved  by  the  use  of 
tlie  medicine,  whereas  they  would  all  die 
without  it. 

.  The  Batoka  are  fond  of  using  a  musical 
instrument  that  prevails,  with  some  modifi- 
cations  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists 
of  a  board,  on  which  are  fixed  a  number  of 
f^at  wooden  strips,  which,  when  pressed 
down  .-ind  suddenfy  released,  produce  a  kind 
of  musical  tone.  In  fact,  the  principle  of  the 
sansa  is  exactly  that  of  our  mnsic-vl-hoxes 
the  only  difference  being  that  the   teeth| 
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or  keys,  of  our  instrument  are  steel,  and 
that  tliey  are  soundetl  by  little  pegs,  and 
not  by  tnc  fingers.  Even  among  this  one 
tribe  there  arc  groat  cliU'erenocs  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  sansa. 

The  best  and  most  ela1)orate  form  la  that 
In  which  the  sounding-board  of  the  sansa  is 
hollow,  in  order  to  increase  the  resonance; 
and  the  kciys  arc  made  of  iron  instead  of 
wood,  so  tiiiit  a  really  musical  sound  is  pro- 
duced. Moreover,  the  instrument  is  en- 
closed in  a  hollow  calabash,  for  the  purpose 
ef  intensifying  the  sound;  and  both  the 
Sanaa  and  the  calabash  are  furnished  with 
bits  of  stool  and  tin,  which  make  a  jingling 
accompaniment  to  the  nuisic.  The  calabash 
is  generally  covered  with  carvings.  When 
the  sausa  is  used,  it  is  held  with  the  hollow 
or  ornamented  end  toward  the  player,  and 
the  keys  arc  struck  with  the  thumbs,  the 
rest  of  the  hand  being  occupied  in  holding 
the  instrument. 

This  curious  instrument  is  used  In  .accom- 
panying songs.  Dr.  Livingstone  mentions 
that  a  genuine  native  poet  .attached  himself 
to  the  party,  and  composed  a  poem  in  honor 
of  the  wliitu  men,  singing  it  whenever  they 
halted,  and  accompanying  himself  on  the 
sausa.  At  first,  as  he  did  not  know  much 
about  his  subject,  he  modestly  curtailed  his 
poem,  but  extended  it  day  by  day,  until  at 
last  it  became  quite  a  long  ocle.  There  was 
an  evident  rhythm  in  it,  each  line  consisting 
of  live  syllabios.  Another  n.ative  poet  was 
in  tlie  h.abit  of  solacing  himself  every  eve- 
ning with  an  extempore  song,  in  which  he 
enumerated  everythmg  that  the  white  men 
had  done.  lie  was  not  so  accomplished  a 
poet  ,as  his  brother  improvisatore,  and  occa- 
sionally found  words  to  fiiil  him.  However, 
his  sansa  helped  him  when  he  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  word,  just  as  the  piano  helps  out  an 
unskilful  singer  wheti  at  a  loss  for  a  note. 

They  hive  several  musical  instruments 
besides  the  sansa.  One  is  called  the  ma- 
rimba, and  is  in  fact  a  simple  sort  of  har- 
nionicon,  the  place  of  the  glass  or  metal  keys 
being  supplied  by  strips  of  hard  wood  fixed 
on  a  frame.  Those  strips  are  Large  at  one 
end  of  the  instrument,  and  diminish  regu- 
larly toward  the  other.  Under  each  of  the 
wooden  keys  is  fixed  a  hollow  gourd,  or 
calabash,  the  object  of  which  is  to  increase 
the  resonance.  Two  sticks  of  hard  wood 
are  used  for  striking  the  keys,  and  <a  skilful 
performer  really  handles  them  with  won- 
derful agility.  "yini])le  as  is  this  instrument, 
pleasing  sounds  can  be  produced  from  it. 
It  has  even  been  introduced  into  England, 
under  the  name  of  "  xylophone,"  and,  when 
played  by  a  dexterous  and  energetic  per- 
former, really  produces  effects  that  could 
hardly  h.ave  been  expected  from  it.  The 
sounds  are,  of  course,  deficient  in  musical 
tone;  but  still  the  various  notes  can  be  ob- 
tained with  toler.able  .accur.acy  by  trimming 
the  wooden  keys  to  the  proper  dimensions. 


A  similar  Instrument  is  made  with  strips  of 
stone,  the  sounds  of  which  arc  superior  to 
those  produced  by  tlio  wooden  bars. 

The  Batoka  are  remarkable  for  their  clan- 
nish feeling?;  and,  when  a  large  party  are 
travelling  in  company,  those  of  one  tribe 
always  keen  together,  and  assist  each  other 
in  every  uifliculty.  Also,  if  they  should 
happen  to  come  upon  a  village  or  dwelling 
belonging  to  one  of  their  own  trilie,  they 
are  sure  of  a  welcome  and  plentiful  iioBpi- 
tality. 

The  Batoka  appear  from  all  accounts  to 
be  rather  a  contentious  jieoplo,  quarrelsome 
at  home,  and  sometimes  extending  tlicir 
strife  to  other  villages.  In  domestic  fights 
— i.  e.  in  combats  between  inhabitants  of 
the  same  village  —  the  antagonists  are  care- 
ful not  to  inflict  fatal  injuries.  But  when 
village  fights  against  village,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  loss  on  both  sides  may  be  ecu- 
sidcrablo.  The  result  of  such  a  battle  would 
be  exceedingly  disagreeable,  as  the  two  vil- 
lages would  always  bo  in  a  state  of  deadly 
feud,  and  an  inhabitant  of  one  would  not 
dare  to  go  near  the  other.  The  Batoka, 
however,  have  invented  a  plan  by  which  the 
feud  is  stop])ed.  When  the  victors  have 
driven  their  oj)]ionenls  off  the  field,  they 
take  the  body  of  one  of  the  dead  warriors, 
quarter  it,  aiid  perform  a  series  of  ceremo- 
nies over  it.  This  ajjpears  to  be  a  kind  of 
challenge  that  they  are  masters  of  the  field, 
The  conquered  p.arty  acknowledge  their  de- 
feat by  sending  a  deputation  to  ask  for  the 
body  of  their  comrade,  and,  wlicn  they 
receive  it,  they  go  tln'ough  the  sanie  cere- 
monies; after  wliich  peace  is  supjiosed  to  be 
restored,  and  flic  inliabitants  of  the  villages 
may  visit  eacli  other  in  safety. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  informant  furt'ier  said, 
that  when  a  warrior  had  slain  an  enemy,  he 
took  the  head,  and  placed  it  on  an  ant-hill, 
until  all  the  flesh  w.as  taken  from  the  bones. 
He  then  removed  the  lower  j.aw,  and  wore 
it  as  a  tro))hy.  lie  did  not  see  one  of  these 
trophies  worn,  ai.  i  evidently  thinks  that  the 
above  account  may  be  inaccurate  in  some 
places,  as  it  was  given  through  an  interpre- 
ter; and  it  is  very  jiossible  that  both  the 
interpreter  and  flie  Batoka  may  have  inven- 
ted a  tale  for  the  occasion.  Tlie  account  of 
the  pacificatory  ceremonies  really  seems  to 
be  too  consistent  with  itself  to  be  falsehood; 
but  the  wearing  of  the  enemy's  jaw,  uncor- 
roborated by  a  single  example,  seems  to  be 
ratlier  doubtful.  Indeed,  Dr.  Livingstone 
expressly  warns  the  reader  against  receiv- 
ing witli  implicit  belief  accounts  that  are 
given  by  a  native  African.  The  dark  inter- 
locutor amiably  desires  to  please,  and,  hav- 
ing no  conception  of  truth  as  a  principle, 
says  exactly  what  he  thinks  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  great  white  chief,  on  whom 
he  looks  as  a  .sort  of  erratic  supernatural 
being.  Ask  a  native  whether  the  moun- 
tains in  his  own  district  are  lofty,  or  whether 
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boumled  away  Ibr  a  short  distance.  "  He  is 
our  father,  miy  tlio  natives,  "and  he  would 
if:  ''■■^"•'■^^rl  'f  ^^«  told  h'im  that  he  "lad 
missed.  It  18  even  worse  with  the  slaves 
who  are  often  used  as  interpreters  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  induce  t'hcm  to'interorct 
with  any  modicum  of  truth.  ""^'uii-t 


........ ^.   ...  „.^    ...... ..i.iiivt;.    DO  ne    wm    It 

he  be  asked  whether  nnlcorns  live  in  his 
country,  or  whether  he  knows  of  a  race  of 
tailed  men,  l)eing  only  anxious  to  please,  and 
not  thinking  that  the  truth  or  lalsehood  of 
th(!  answer  can  be  of  the  least  consequence. 
If  the  white  sportsman  shoots  at  an  animal 
and  makes  a  palpable  miss,  his  dusky  attend- 
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a  ?o"  ttiTlTdb^SyttrsliSrtff^^   "r  •".  ^r^«*'  ">°  ^""'jj-  of  ?-«« 

^aiathercuriousXeiSrS."^^^^^^^^  "'^■«  ">«  «™"  ^^iS 

The  country  which  they  iiihal  t  ifweTl  and  1    n  llof  «,•!  fi     T/,"^'  '?''°"  ''^""'^■''  ""'  "'« 

fully  watere.l,  .abounding  in  c  ear  and  coo  nto  the  «on  nn  l''  "'^•'*«h<;«  ^^'^  roughly'dng 

streams,  which    do   not   dry   i^    even    in  result           '         *""  ^l^undaut  harvest  is  the 

£n&r""vet'V"e  So' cir,^^^^  Jt,  ^?""",  ''?  .P'-'>r '^  ^^^  ^  ^-y  sim- 

M  feed  v.ist   twisted,  and  then  rolled  up  into  a  kill     It  {^ 
.<.nnn.l  n-.,.f.    ^     „,,i„i„,j  ^f  ^hose  who  h.avc  had  pr.acti- 


use.    (nicts  of  land  whicli  wou.u  xcuu  vase 
hm  s  of  oxen,  not  to  mention  sheep  and  goats. 
Ihoir  mode  of  government  is  rather  curi- 
ous, and  yet  simple.    The  country  is  divided 
mto  <a  number  of  districts,  the  he.ad  of  which 
goes  In-  tlie  title  of  Ilundo.    A  great  num- 
ber of  vil  ,iges  are  under  the  command  of 
each  Rundo  though  e.ach  of  the  divisions  is 
m  lependent  of  the  others,  and  they  do  not 
anknowledge  one   common   chief  or  kin". 
Iho  chieftamship  is  not   restricted  to  tlfe 
male  sex  as  in  one  of  the  districts  a  woman 
n  mod  Ny.ango  was  the  Rundo, and  exercised 
hei  authority  judiciously,  by  improving  the 
social  status  of  the  women  tliroughoul  hor 
Jom.nions.  An  annual  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
Run  do  by  e.-ich  village,  mostly  co  isistin<'  of 
one  tusk  of  each  eleph'ant  killed,  and  he  in 

shnnnli       1"'^.,'°''''"''^  ^"'1  l"-otect  them 
should  they  be  threatened  or  .attacked. 

Ihe  Manganjas  are  an  industrious  race 
being  good   workers   in    metal,   especially 

c     vating  the  ground,  in  which  occupation 

bo  !i  sexes  equally  sliarc  ;  and  it  is  a  pleas- 

at  thing  to  see  men,  women,  and  childrcu 

■t  .'*"■'  ^Sf  'cr  in  the  fields,  with  per- 

of  a  bush.    They  clear  the   forest  ground 

xac  ly  as  is  done  in  America,  cuttin|  down 

c  fees    with   their    axes,    piling   up  the 

J  anches  and  trunks  in  lu..a);s,burn?n."  hom 

ami  scattering  the  ashes  over  the  ground    y 

a  of  manure.    The  stumps  are  left  to  ro\ 

tie  ground  and  the  corn  is  sown  among 

inneiTh '-''"''  ''  ".''""■^•'  '"  .idifrerenl 
niannei.    Ihq  grass    in    that   countrv    is 

2  nV'^^''""^'".'"  ''''^  '>'-'»''■'''  t^^i'^ts  the 
I  h  .?,f  n '"'  ''"''*  t'*^-'  them  in  a  knot.  He 
s  n  ,^  '  the  roots  with  his  .adze-like  hoe,  so 
as  to  cave  the  bunch  of  gr.oss  still  «tand- 
l>ng,  like  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  Vhen  a  fiold  has 


cal  experience  of  this  cotton,  that,  if  the 
n.atives  could  be  induced  to  plant  and  dress 
itm    arge  qu.an titles,  .an  enormous  market 
might  bo  found  for  it.    The  "staple,"  or  fibre 
of  this  cotton  is  not  so  long  as  that  whidi 
comes  from  America,  and  has  a  harsh,  woollv 
fee  iiig  in  the  hand.    Rut,  us  it  is  very  stron<r^ 
■and  the  fabrics  made  from  it  are  very  dura- 
ble, the  natives  prefer  it  to  the  foreign  plant 
Almost   every  Mang.anja  family  of  imnorl 
l^nce  has  its  own  little  cotton  patch,  f"om 
half  an  .acre  to  .an  acre  in  size,  which  is  kept 
carefully  tended  and  free  from  weeds.    The 
loom  in  which  they  weave  their  simple  cloth 
.s  very  rude,  and  is  one  of   the    primiUve 
forins  of  a  weaver's  .apparatus.     It  is  p  acod 
horizontally,   and   not  vertically,   and    ?he 
weaver  lias    o  squat  on  the  g/ound  when 

stick,  with  the  thread  wound  spirally  round 

h.^eads'oM'?  " ''  ^''"''f  ""''''''"^  the^erosse 
i  I  ni  ;»     -1 '"  '!/"?'   '^^  '''«n>  is  beaten  into 
Its  place  with  a  Hat  stick. 

wrT/n;I{*™/'  ''"^P'tJ^Wc  people,  .and  have  a 
well-understood    code  of  ceremony  in    th" 
ecepdon  of  strangers.    In  each  village  there 
IS  a  spot  called   the    Boala,  r.c.  .a  space    of 
.about  thirtv  or  forty  yards  diameter,  wliid 
IS  sheltered  by  l,.aob.ab,  or  other  spi'e.adhic, 
trees,  and  which   is  .always  kept   neat  ancl 
dean.    This  ,s  chiefly  used  as  .a  place  where 
the  b.asket  makers  and  others  who  arc  en- 
gaged in  sedent.ary  occupations  can  work  in 
comii.any,  and  also  serves  .as  a  meeting-pl.are 
in  evenings,  where  they  sing,  d.ance,  smoke 
and  drink  beer  .after  the  toiL^'of  the  da"' 
.   As  soon  .as  a  stranger  enters  a  village,  he 
IS  conducted  to  the  Boala,  where  he  takes 
hi.s  seat  on  the  m.ats  tliat  are  spread  for  him 
and  .awaits  the  coming  of  the  chief  man  of 
tnc  viliagc.     As  souii  as  iie  makes  his  appear- 
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their  hands  in  unison,  and  continue  this  salu- 
tation until  ho  ha  taken  his  seat,  accom- 
panied by  his  councillors.  "Our  guides," 
writes  Livingstone,  "then  sit  down  in  fVivnt 
of  the  chief  and  his  councillors,  and  both 
parties  lean  forward,  looking  earnestly  at 
each  other.  The  chief  repeats  a  word,  sucli 
as  'Ainbuiata'  (our  father,  or  master),  or 
'  Moio '  (life^,  and  all  clap  their  hands.  An- 
other word  18  followed  'm  '"">  elans,  a  third 
by  still  more  chip;.  ^  v.'.i..  '.cS  touches 
the  ground  with  'toth  {iuvhIp  j;luced  together. 
Then  all  rise  nd  li'ar. 'o  « 'rd  with  meas- 
ured clap,  and  Mi  Uowa  iigain  with  clni),  clap, 
clap,  fainter  and  still  fainter,  until  the  last 
dies  away,  or  is  brought  to  an  end,  by  a  smart 
loud  clap  from  the  chief.  They  keep  perfect 
time  in  this  species  of  court  etiquette." 

This  curious  salutation  is  valued  very 
highly,  and  the  people  arc  carefully 
structcd  in  it  from  childhood.  :  he  chief 
guide  of  the  stranger  i)arty  then  addresses 
the  chief,  and  tells  him  about  his  visitors, — 
who  thov  are,  why  they  have  come,  &c. ;  and 
mostly  does  so  in  a  kind  of  blank  verse  —  the 
power  of  improvising  a  poetical  narrative 
being  valued  ns  highly  as  the  court  .salu- 
tations, and  sedulously  cultivated  by  nil  of 
any  pretensions  to  station.  It  is  rather 
amusing  at  first  to  the  traveller  to  find 
that,  if  he  should  happen  to  inquire  his 
way  at  a  hut,  his  own  guide  addresses  the 
owner  of  the  hut  in  blank  verse,  and  is  an- 
swered in  the  same  fashion. 

The  dress  of  this  tribe  is  rather  peculiar, 
tlie  head  being  the  chief  part  of  the  person 
which  is  decorated.  Some  of  the  men  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  dressing  their  hair 
by  shaving  it  off  entirely,  but  a  greater  num- 
ber tnkc  a  pride  in  decorating  it  in  various 
wa3'8.  The  headdress  which  seems  to  be 
most  admired  is  that  in  which  the  hair  is 
trained  to  resemble  the  horns  of  the  buffalo. 
This  is  done  by  taking  two  pieces  of  hide 
while  they  are  wet  and  pliable,  and  bending 
them  into  the  required  shape.  When  the 
two  horns  are  dry  and  hard,  tliey  are  fastened 
on  the  head,  and  the  hair  is  trained  over 
them,  and  fixed  in  its  place  by  grease  and 
cl!\y.  Sometimes  only  one  horn  is  used, 
which  projects  immediately  over  the  fore- 
heafl ;  but  the  double  horn  is  the  form  which 
is  most  in  vogue. 

Others  divide  their  hair  into  numerous 
tufts,  and  separate  them  by  winding  round 
each  tuft  a  thin  bandage,  made  of  the  inner 
bark  of  a  tree,  so  that  they  radiate  from  the 
head  in  all  lirections,  and  produce  an  effect 
which  is  much  valued  by  this  simple  race. 
Some  draw  the  hair  together  toward  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  train  it  so  as  to  hang 
down  their  backs  in  a  shape  closely  resem- 
bling the  pigtail  which  was  so  fashionable  an 
ornament  of  the  British  sailor  in  Nelson's 
time.  Others,  again,  allow  the  hair  to  grow 
much  as  nature  formed  it,  but  train  it  to 
TOW  in  heP.YV  masses  all  round  their  heads. 


The  women  mre  equalljr  faatidioun  with 
tlto  men,  but  have  in  addition  a  most  aini^u- 
lar  ornament  called  the  "  pelolc."  This  is  a 
ring  tliat  is  not  fixed  into  the  ear  or  iiu-«^ 
but  into  the  upper  lip,  and  gives  tu  i,  o 
wearer  an  appearance  that  is  most  repulitive 
to  an  Euronean.  The  artist  has  illustrntcd 
its  form  and  cffectj  in  an  engraving  on  )mge 
!157.  The  pclele  is  a  ring  made  of  ivory, 
metal,  or  bamboo,  nearly  an  inch  in  tliick- 
ness,  and  variable  in  diameter,  sometinu's 
measuring  two  inches  across.  When  llio 
girl  is  very  young,  the  upper  lip  is  pieroi-d 
close  to  the  nose,  and  a  small  pin  inserted 
to  prevent  the  orifice  from  closing.  When 
the  wound  is  healed,  the  small  nin  is  with- 
drawn, and  a  larger  one  introduced;  and 
tliis  plan  is  carried  on  for  years,  until  at  last 
the  full-sized  "  pelelc  "  can  be  worn. 

""he  commonejtt  sort  of  pclele  is  made  of 
bamboo,  and  is  in  consequence  very  lijjhl. 
When  a  v  arer  oi  this  pelele  smiles,  or 
rather  tries  to  smile,  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  turns  the  ring  upward,  so  that  ila 
upp<!r  edge  comes  in  front  of  the  eyes,  the 
nose  api)earing  through  its  middle.  The 
whole  front  teeth  arn  exposed  by  this  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  exhibit  the  fashionable  way  in 
which  ihc  teeth  have  been  chipped,  and, 
as  Livingstone  .'^ays,  they  resemble  tiie 
fangs  of  a  cat  or  a  crocodile.  One  old  lady, 
named  Chikanda  Kadze,  had  a  pelelc  !so 
wide  and  heavy  that  it  hung  below lier  chin. 
But  then  she  was  a  chief,  and  could  conse- 
quently afford  to  possess  so  valuable  an 
ornament. 

The  use  of  the  pelelo  quite  alters  the  nat- 
ural shane  of  the  jaws.  In  the  natural  state 
the  teetli  of  the  upper  jaw  are  set  in  an 
outward  curve,  but  in  a  wearer  of  the  lulele 
the  constant,  though  slight,  pressure  of  the 
ring  first  diminishes  the  curve,  then  flattens 
it,  and,  lastly,  revei'ses  it.  Livingstone  sug- 
gests that  a  similar  application  of  gradual 
)n-essure  should  be  applied  to  persons  wliose 
teeth  project  forward,  not  knowing  that  such 
a  plan  has  long  been  practised  by  dentists. 

IIow  this  frightful  ornament  came  to  be 
first  introduced  is  unknown.  The  rca«ons 
which  they  give  for  wearing  it  are  rather 
amusing.  A  man,  say  they,  has  whiskers 
and  a  beard,  whereas' a  woman  has  none. 
"What  kind  of  a  creature  would  a  woman 
be,  williout  whiskers  and  Avithout  the  pel' 
ele?  She  would  have  a  mouth  like  a  man, 
and  10  beard!"'  As  a  natural  result  of 
wearing  this  in.struinent,  the  language  has 
undergone  a  modification  as  well  as  the  lips. 
The  labial  letters  cannot  be  pronounced 
properly,  the  under  lip  having  the  whole 
duty  thrown  upon  them. 

In  different  parts  of  the  country  the  pel- 
ele takes  different  shapes.  The  most  valued 
pelelc  is  a  piece  of  pure  tin  hammered  into 
a  dish-like  shape.  Some  are  made  of  a  red 
kind  of  pipeclay,  and  others  of  a  white  | 
"uaxtZi    These  latter  ornaments  are  f^cner- 
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«]1|  crHndrlcal  in  form,  bo  that,  m  has  been 
wf  1  observed,  the  wearer  looks  as  if  slie 
hail  an  inch  or  so  of  wax-candlo  thrust 
tluou^l.  the  lips,  and  projecting  beyond  the 
n..8..  Some  of  hem  are  so  (fetermined  to 
bf  fashionable  that  they  do  not  contenf 
thomnolves  with  a  pelele^in  the  unpe?  Hp 
but  also  wear  one  In  the  lower,  the  effect 
upon  the  expression  of  countenance  being 
f)ottt!r  imaffinod  than  described.    The  nelcle 

'ilTr/lK  "  ^'■'"'**''^  "wIvantaRe  in  the  lake 
district,  where  every  woman  wears  it,  and 
whore  it  takes  the  greatest  variety  of  form 
Along   the  river  ft  is  not  so  univerVaTv 

r^'ngl'di'sh"'"'"  '"  "'■""''  "'""^y'  ''"''   '' 

„J",i!lVf  P^-^k"!!*!!"  ''"""^••y  the  sub-tribes 
are  (iistinguished  by  certain  marks  where- 
with tho^  tattoo  themselves,  and  thereby 
succeed  in  still  farther  disfiguring  counte- 
nances which  if  allowed  to  remain  m- 
touched,  would  Ijo  agreeable  enough.  Some 
of  them- have  a  fashfon  of  pricking  holes  all 
over  their  faces,  and  treating  the  wounds  in 

raised  m  little  knobs,  and  the  face  looks 
as  It  It  were  covered  with  warts.  Add  to 
his  fashion  the  pelole,  and  the  reader  may 
form  an  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  a  fashion, 
abk.  woman,  f  the  obiect  of  fashion  bo  to 
conceal  age  this  must  he  a  most  successfW 
asluon,  as  It  entirely  destroys  the    lues  of 

the  features  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  dif- 

lowlrh  J"''f  ^y  ^^^  face'wliether  the 
owner  be  sixteen  or  sixty. 

One  of  the  women  had"  her  body  most 

curiously  adorned  by  tattooing,  and,  Yndeed 

was  a  remarkable  specimen'of  ManKanja 

[  Muon     She  had  shaved  all  her  hea/and 

I  supplied  the  want  of  hair  by  a  feather  tuft 

over  her  forehead,  tied  on  by^band    From 

a  point  on  the  top  of  her  forehead  ran  ifn^ 

ad.at.ng  over  the  cheeks  as  far  as  the  ear 

lnok.ng  something  like  the  marks  on  a  New 

Zealander's  face.    This  radiating  prindple 

vas  carried  out  all  over  her  body.    A  simU 

lar  point  was  marked  on    ea<;ii   shoiihTer 

blade,  from  which  the  lines  radiated  down 

he  back  and  over  the  shoulders,  and  on 

Uielower  part  of  the  spine  and  on  ea^h  arm 

w  re  other  patterns  of  a  similar  natSr™ 

She  of  course  wore  the  pelele;    but  she 

was  a  travelled  woman,  and  had  seen  white 

sTak  to'tf-    S«  ^^hen  she  was  about  to 
spealc  to  them,  she  ret  red  to  her  hut  ta 
moved  the  pelele,  and,  while  speaking  held 

me  ugly  aperture  in  her  lip. 
Lleanliness  seems  to  be  unsuitable  to  the 

wash  ?hoJ^r1'''"'*^°'^.'^''y  travellers  should 
I  wasn  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  nerson- 
H'ysnorant  of  the  process.  One  very  oW 
I  man,  however,  said  tliat  h«  Ai,\  vj,-,^^,.,'" 
hnoe  to  have  washed  himsell^buTSt  it| 


now  »e  left.    A  very  amusing  use  wb«  once 
ITILV^'"  antipathy  to  cold  water.    One 

nn^u  I  .  , ,"  "xpcfJltion,  and  nothing 
could  drive  him  away.  lie  insisted  n 
accompanying  them,  ^and  annoyidlht"^ 
Kreatly  by  proclaiming  in  every  village  to 
cC.  ■  "r  'T"'  '"^»»*''«  peonk^have^vaJ^ 
S  '  ^^y  '•"  T^  '^""'^  ^^e"-*  they  are 
ffoing.      ire  wna  driven  off  repeatedl v •  but 

wa^Tith  1  is°  HtT'."'"  '""""T'^  "'-"hi 
was,  wiin  Ills  little  bag  over  hi<i  Hhonl/ini* 

remiy  to  nroclaim  the  wandering  prop'S 
ties  of  l\o  strangers,  as  usual.*  At  C  « 
to  Tke'^l'lf '7*='^  "'^•"•u  They  ti;;eatrned 
Km  wK  *^°'^?  '°  the  river  and  wash 
him;  whereupon  he  made  off  in  a  fright 
and  never  made  his  appearance  agafn.  *^^ 
I  erhaps  in  consequence  of  this  unclean- 

iCkn.   "  *"f '"''^   «'•"   rife   amonrS 
Manganjas   and  appear  to  be  equally  con- 

S^hI^"K^"'•'*•^''''  many  persons  4vTng 
wf..t«  blotehes  over  their  "bodies,  and  mar"? 
o'uois  being  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  leprosy 
which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  trSfe 
them  particularly  Even  the  fowls  are  ii^! 
ble  to  a  similar  disease,  and  liave  their  feet 
deformed  by  a  thickening  of  the  skin. 

Sobriety  seems  as  rare  with   the  Man- 
j?anjas   as  cleanliness;    for  they  are  aZ 

in.S/Jf™''''''^'  "?  *^«'''    native   beer,  a 
hit  nolin".  exceedingly  mild  a  character 

a  caoaSt/nf  *  '*^'"'''^-  ^determination  and 
a  capability  of  consuming  vast  nuantitieii 

ThiTi^?l^P''"^"««  t^»«  desirTd  efftct 
?n  thPflr« r^^^'^'v  ""like  the  English  drink 
„L  1     u  *  P''^^'  't  IS  quite  thick  and  opaque 

I  fs  mS«  ',"""''  ^'^:  8^"«1  «f  «  pinkisHS 
It  IS  made  by  pounding  the  vegetating  grain 

old  if^?li  y^^"  '*  '»  «hout  two  day! 
old.  It  18  pleasant  enough,  havin"  a  slichtlv 
sweetish-acid  flavor,  whfcll  has  fe  proper  J 
of  immediately  quenching  thirst,^  and  is 
therefore  most  valuable  to  the  traveller 
for  whose  refreshment  the  hospitaWe  S 
pie  generally  produce  it.  ^ 

for  thp?r  tT^''^''^^:  ^i'-*  '«  ""me  excuse 
tor  their  intemperate  hab  ts.    Thev  do  not 

PT^««  h«P«'  or  any  other  subst^Le  tha 

hevSrfnhr  *w  heer,and  in  consequence 

in^within  ''^t''  to  consume  the  whole  brew- 

a  fhref  b«« ""  '^""y  ?'k*^^-    ^^hen,  therefore, 

assemble   .nlT*^''''^^  f  ^^^^^  the  people 
assemble,  and  by  day  and  night  thev  con- 

tmue    drinking,    drumming,   dancing    and 
feasting,  until  tlie  whole  of  Ue  beeHsVne 

qualiHefS'^.r  T''"^*  ^^  '^'  nourishTng 
qualities  of  the  beer— which  is,  in  fact 
little  more  than  very  thin  porric  ge- the 

anvir'-''""'^'i?»  does  not  seem  to  have 
K!!?liT."«"«/«eet  on  the  people,  many 

0l(t 


being  "seen  who  were  evidently  vprv  oW 

beer^Tn  «!L"  '"'^^  l'^'^"  accustomed  to'drinl^ 
beer  in  the  usual  quantities.    The  women 
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seem  to  appreciate  the  beer  as  well  as  the 
men,  thougli  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
liable  to  intoxication.  Perhaps  the  reason 
for  this  comparative  temperance  is,  that 
their  husbancls  do  not  give  them  enough  of 
it.  In  their  dispositions  they  seem  to  be 
lively  and  agreeable,  and  have  a  peculiarly 
merry  laugh,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
heart,  anais  not  in  the  least  like  the  sense- 
less lau^h  of  the  Western  negro. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  not  only 
among  the  Manganjas,  but  in  other  tribes, 
the  custom  of  changing  names  is  prevalent, 
and  sometimes  leads  to  odd  results.  One 
day  a  headman  named  Sininyanc  was  called 
a^  usual,  but  made  no  answer;  nor  did  u 
third  ana  fourth  call  produce  any  result.  At 
last  one  of  his  men  replied  that  he  was  no 
longer  Sininyane,  but  Moshoshama,  and  to 
that  name  he  at  once  responded.  It  then 
turned  out  that  he  had  exchanged  names 
with  a  Zulu.  *  The  object  of  the  exchange 
is,  that  the  two  persons  are  thenceforth 
bound  to  consider  each  other  as  comrades, 
and  to  give  assistance  in  every  way.  If,  for 
example,  Sininyane  had  happcnecl  to  travel 
into  the  country  where  Moshoshama  lived, 
the  latter  was  bound  to  receive  him  into  his 
house,  and  treat  him  like  a  brother. 

They  seem  to  be  an  intelligent  race,  and 
to  appreciate  the  notion  of  a  Creator,  and 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  but,  like 
most  African  races,  they  cannot  believe  that 
the  white  and  the  black  races  have  anything 
in  common,  or  that  the  religion  of  the  former 
can  suit  the  latter.  They  are  very  ready 
to  admit  that  Christianity  is  an  admirable 
religion  for  vv  hite  men,  but  will  by  no  means 
be  persr.aded  that  it  would  I  e  equally  good 
for  themselves. 

They  have  a  hazy  sort  of  idea  of  their 


Creator,  the  invisible  head-chief  of  the  spirits, 
and  ground  their  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  on  the  fact  that  their  departed 
relatives  come  and  speak  to  them  in  their 
dreams.  They  have  the  same  idea  of  the 
muave  poison  that  has  already  been  men- 
tioned; and  80  strong  is  their  behef  in  its 
efficacy  that,  in  a  dispute,  one  man  will 
challenge  the  other  to  drink  muave;  and 
even  the  chiefs  themselves  will  often  offer 
to  test  its  discriminating  powers. 

When  a  Manganja  dies,  a  great  wailing  ig 
kept  up  in  his  house  for  two  days;  his  tools 
and  weapons  are  broken,  together  with  the 
cooking  vessels.  All  food  in  the  house  is 
taken  out  and  destroyed;  and  even  the  beer 
is  poured  on  the  earth. 

The  burial  grounds  seem  to  be  carefully 
cherished  —  as  carefully,  indeed,  as  many  of 
the  churchyards  in  England.  The  graves 
are  all  arranged  north  and  south,  and  the 
sexes  of  the  dead  are  marked  by  the  imple- 
ments laid  on  the  grave.  These  implements 
are  always  broken ;  partly,  perhaps,  to  signify 
that  they  can  be  used  no  more,  and  partly 
to  save  them  from  being  stolen.  Thus  a 
broken  mortar  and  pestle  for  pounding  corn, 
together  with  the  fragments  of  a  sieve,  tell 
that  there  lies  below  a  woman  who  once 
had  used  them;  whilst  a  piece  of  a  net  and 
a  shattered  paddle  are  emblems  of  the  fish- 
erman's trade,  and  tell  that  a  fisherman  is 
interred  below.  Broken  calabashes,  gourds, 
and  other  vessels,  are  laid  on  almost  every 
grave;  and  in  some  instances  a  banana  is 
planted  at  the  head.  The  relatives  wear  a 
kind  of  mourning,  consisting  of  narrow 
strips  of  palm  leaf  wound  round  their  heads, 
necks,  arms,  legs,  and  breasts,  and  allowea 
to  remain  there  until  they  drop  off  by  de- 
cay. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  BANYAI  AND  BADEMA  TBIBES. 

KAPACITV  OP  THE  BANVAI  CHIEF -^rrAvT,  '"•'''°^°^^«^'«-T«Ar- MA:NGR0VE  SWAMP- 
HUNTING -nOLDXE83  OP  THE  MFV^.t^  '  ""^  *''*°''  "*'  ^^'^'^^  THEM-ELEPHAN, 
-THE  "TA„00"-CUIU0r  IZlZ^Z'Tn  ""  '"'  «-^-^-'— "A  ABOUT  THE  I^^NA 
KET8-CONeEAr,MENT  oTpLp™  ""     THIBE  -  FISHING    AKD     HUNTING    WITH 


On  the  south  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  some- 
where about  lat.  16°  S.and  long.  30°  E,  there 
isatr.be  called  the  Banyai,  vvho  inhabit  a 
tract  of  country  called  Shidima.  The  Ban- 
yai are  a  remarkably  line  race  of  men,  beinc 
tall,  well  niade,  and  agile,  and  are  nioreove? 

^UlK■h  IS  BO  fa,shionabIe   in  many  parts  of 
inin'tf  i'  'T-^  ''*'  ^'^^i^'  "istomsVe  unlike 
mde  of  them.*''"'''  ^  ''""''  '"^'^""'^  ^"'  ^' 
Their  appearance  is  rather  pleasing,  and 
they  have  a  curious  fashionof  dressing  their 
hair,  which  much  resembles  that  which  was 
in  use  among  the.iucient  Egyptians.    The 
fashionable  Banyai  youth  first  divides  hs 
hair  into  small  tufts,  and  draws  themout  as 
tar  as  he  can,  encircling  each  tuft  with  a  spi- 
ral  bandage  of  vegetable  tissue.    The  vari- 
ons  tu  ts  are  then  dyed  red,  and  as  they  are 
ometiniesafootin  length  and  hang  i,fon 
the  shouldens,  they  present  a  very  reraarka- 
a'eSf:;!\^7'""""^«  «anyai  tS 'tt^ 
dre.s  nn    "''I""''"'"?  "•^''' '•'^borate  hea/- 
tJress  and  so  they  gather  it  up  in  a  bundle 
and  tie  it  on  the  top  of  the  head.  ' 

scnsihlP  S?p7''""^l'»t  is  equally  simple  and 
sensible  They  choose  their  own  chief  al- 
1  ough    hey  always  keep  to  the  same  fem- 

tth^  ^  'Ai''"'*  *^"^'' '"'  V^'^'Plo  consult 
togetlicr  as  to  his  successor.    His  immediate 

nilft  r^'  TT''''''^^^  an^lf^ost 

ho'r      ph'"'  ^'•"thers,  or  a  nephew,  is 

on  aM,n     "!fy  '^"".°*  '""^  ^  qualified  per- 

out  tor  those  relat  voa  wUr,  i.„„„'  .„;-._,_^ 


lation  into  their  own  tribe.  Traders  fi-om 
o  her  tribes  are  always  very  cautious  about 
visiting  the  Banyai  during  the  interreo-- 
num,  as  the  people  think  that  while  there  ts 
no  chief  there  is  no  law,  and  will  in  con- 
sequence rob  without  compunction  those 
whom  they  would  never  venture  to  touch  as 
long  as  the  chief  was  living. 

When  the  future  chief  is  chosen,  the  elec 
tors  go  to  him  and  tell  him  of  their  choice. 
It  is  then  thought  manners  for  him  to  p°?umo 
a  »ioto  episcopari  air,  to  modestly  depr..-ate 
us  own  character,  and  to  remonstrate  with 
the  deputation  for  having  elected  a  person 
so  unworthy  to  fill  the  place  of  his  rlvered 
predecessor,  who  possessed  all  the  virtues 
and  none  of  the  \veaknesses  of  humanity, 
in  tact,  the  speech  of  the  Banyai  kin"--elect 
would  answer  excellently  for  newly-elected 
dignitaries  ot  our  own  country,  who  make 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  oration,  and  would 
be  equally  offended  were  they  to  be  taken  at 
their  word. 

Of  course  the  new  ohief,  afber  liis  depre- 
catory speech,  assumes  the  vacant  office 
together  with  all  the  property,  including  the 
wives  and  children,  of  his  predecessor,  and 
takes  very  good  care  to  keep  the  latter  in 
subservience.  Sometimes  one  of  the  sons 
Unnks  that  he  ought  to  be  a  man,  and  set  un 
tor  a  kind  of  chief  himself,  and  accordiu'rlV 
secedes  from  the  paternal  roof,  gathers  roimd 
mm  as  many  youths  as  he  can  persuade  to 
accompany  him,  and  becomes  a  petty  chief 
accordingly.    The  principal  chief,  however 


With  other  tribes,  thus  "bringiua  a  new  nonn  1 1^  f^  ideaoraiiowiugan  imperium  in  imve^ 
,         yiiujjiug  a  new  popu- 1  no  in  his  dominions,  and,  when  the  youW 
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chieilain  has  built  his  village  and  fairly  set- 
tled down,  he  sends  a  body  of  his  own  sol- 
diery to  offer  his  congratulations.  If  the 
young  chieftain  receives  them  with  clapping 
of  hands  and  humble  obeisance,  all  is  well, 
aa  the  supreme  authority  of  the  chief  is 
thereby  acknowledged.  If  not,  they  burn 
down  all  the  village,  and  so  teach  by  very 
intelligible  language  that  before  a  youth 
dares  to  be  a  chieftam  he  had  better  perform 
the  duties  which  a  vassal  owes  to  his  sover- 
eign. 

There  is  a  system  among  the  Banyai  which 
has  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  pages  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  When 
a  man  attains  to  eminence,  lie  gathers  around 
him  a  band  of  young  boys,  who  are  placed 
by  their  parents  under  his  charge,  and  who 
are  taught  to  become  acconiplislied  gentle- 
men after  Banyai  ideas.  While  they  are  yet 
in  the  condition  of  pagehood,  they  are  kept 
under  strict  discipline,  and  obliged  to  be 
humble  and  punctilious  toward  their  superi- 
ors, whom  they  recognize  with  the  hand-clap- 
ping which  is  the  salute  common  through- 
out Central  Africa.  At  meal-times  they  are 
not  allowed  to  help  themselves,  but  are 
obliged  to  wait  patiently  until  the  food  is 
divided  for  them  by  one  of  the  men.  They 
are  also  instructed  in  the  Banyai  law;  and 
when  they  return  to  their  parents,  a  case  is 
aubmitteo  to  them,  and  the  progress  which 
they  have  made  is  ascertained  by  tlieir 
answers.  To  their  teachers  they  are  exceed- 
ingly useful.  They  are  all  sons  of  free  men 
who  are  tolerably  well  off,  and  who  send  ser- 
vants to  accompany  their  sons,  and  to  till  the 
ground  for  their  maintenance.  They  also 
send  ivory  to  the  teacher,  with  which  he 
purchases  clothing  for  the  young  scholars. 

This  custom  shows  that  a.  certain  amount 
of  culture  has  been  attained  by  tlie  Banyai, 
and  the  social  condition  of  their  women  is  a 
still  stronger  proof  In  most  parts  of  sav- 
age Africa  the  woman  is  little  more  than  a 
beast  of  burdeii  and  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  management  of  affairs  or  with  lier 
husband's  counsels  than  the  cows  for  which 
he  has  bought  her.  In  Banyai-land,  how- 
ever, the  women  have  not  only  their  full 
share  of  power,  but  rather  more  than  their 
share,  the  husbands  never  venturing  to 
undertake  any  l)usiness  or  to  coni'uct  any 
bargain  without  the  consent  of  theii  wives. 
The  women  even  act  as  traders,  visiting 
other  towns  with  merchandise,  and  a 'ting 
fairly  toward  both  the  purchaser  and  tlicm- 
selves. 

Their  marriages  are  conductea  in  a  man 
ner  which  shows  that  the  wife  is  quite  the 
equal  of  her  husband.  In  most  parts  of 
Southern  Africa  i',  wife  is  Ijought  for  a  stip- 
ulated number  of  cows,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
bargain  is  concluded,  and  the  girl  handed 
over  to  the  purchaser,  she  becomes  his 
proyierty,  and  is  treated  as  such.  But, 
among  the  Banyai,  the  young  bridegroom 


does  not  take  his  wife  to  his  hut;  he  goes 
to  the  house  of  her  parents.  Here  he  is 
quite  the  inferior,  and  is  the  special  servant 
of  his  motlier-in-law,  cutting  wood  for  her 
use,  and  being  very  respectful  in  demeanor. 
Should  he  not  like  this  kind  of  life,  and  be 
desirous  of  leaving  it,  he  may  do  so  when- 
ever he  likes;  but  lie  has  to  relinquish  wife 
and  children,  unless  he  can  pay  the  parents 
of  the  wife  a  sufficient  sum  to  compensate 
them  for  their  loss.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
the  principle  on  which  the  custom  ol'  buy- 
ing wives  is  founded:  but  there  are  few 
places  where  the  theory  is  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. 

Among  the  Banyai,  as  among  many  of 
the  tribes  along  the  river,  the  flesh  of  the 
hippopotamus  is  much  eaten,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  anim.al  is  consequently  a  matter 
of  importance.  They  do  not  care  for  boldly 
chasing  the  hippopotamus,  as  do  the  tribes 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  but 
they  prefer  to  resort  to  the  pitfall  and 
the  drop-trap.  The  pitfalls  are  always  dug 
in  places  where  the  animal  is  likely  to  treiul; 
and  the  pits  are  not  only  numerous,  but 
generally  placed  in  pairs  close  to  each 
other.  On  one  occasion  a  white  traveller 
happened  to  fall  into  one  of  these  pits,  ami 
after  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
finding  himself  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
light  of  day  and  enclosed  in  a  deep  hole,  he 
set  to  work,  and  after  many  hours'  labor 
managed  to  free  himself  from  his  un])lcas- 
ant  position.  But  no  sooner  had  lie  fairly 
got  out  of  the  pit  than  he  unfortunately 
stepped  upon  its  companion,  and  fell  into  it 
just  as  he  nad  fallen  into  the  other. 

The  most  ingenious  mode  of  capturing 
the  animal  is  by  means  of  the  drop-trap. 
For  this  purpose  tlie  native  cutw  a  rather 
long  and  heavy  log  of  wood,  and,  in  o.der  to 
make  it  still  heavier,  a  couple  of  large  stones 
are  tied  to  it  near  one  end,  or  a  quantity  of 
clay  is  kneaded  round  it.  At  the  loaded  end 
a  hole  is  made,  into  which  is  set  a  spear- 
head, sometimes  that  of  a  large  assagai,  but 
mostly  a  sort  of  harpoon  like  tliat  which  has 
been  described  on  page  .^41 .  A  rope  loop  is 
then  fastened  to  the  other  end,  and  the 
weapon  is  ready.  The  hunter  now  goes  to 
a  hippopotamus  track,  and  looks  out  for  a 
branch  that  overhangs  it.  Generally  he  can 
find  a  branch  that  will  suit  his  purpose;  but 
if  not,  he  rigs  up  a  sort  of  gallows  on  which 
he  can  suspend  the  armed  log.  When  he 
has  found  a  convenient  branch,  he  takes  a 
long  rope,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a 
stick,  places  the  stick  across  the  branch,  and 
hangs  the  loop  of  the  harpoon  upon  the 
other  end.  IIo  next  passes  the  cord  round 
a  peg  at  tlie  foot  of  the  tree,  about  eighteen 
inches  or  so  from  the  ground,  draws  it  across 
the  path,  and  tlien  makes  it  fiist. 

The  engraving  No.  1,  opposite,  w'll  ex- 
plain how  tlic  wh,>le  l)usin(!ss  is  m.inaged. 
i  The  tree  ou  which  the  weapon  is  suspended 
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TRAPPING  THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


IS  the  man.srrove,  a  tree  utterly  unlike  any  of 
those  which  we  have  in  this  land.    The 
extraordinary  vitality  of  this  tree  is  well 
shown  by  the  sketch,  which  was  made  bv 
Mr  Bailies.    The  trunk  has  been  broken 
oir,  but  the  upper  part  has  fallen  against 
another  tree  and  been  supported  by  it     It 
has  thnn  thrown  out  a  number  of  roots 
which  have  descended  to  the  moist  ground' 
and  give  the  tree  a  new  support  of  its  own' 
In  such  a  case,  the  branches  that  tend  down- 
ward wither  away  and  die,  those  that  tend 
upward  increase  rapidly,  while  those  that 
project  sideways  take  a  turn,  and  then  curve 
themselves    upv/ard.      Examples  of    these 
branches  may  bo  seen  in  the  sketch. 
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The  blow  releases  the  harpoon,  which  falls 
with  tremendous  violence,  burying  the  iron 
head  deep  into  the  animal's  back.  Now  and 
nni"     i^/*^  ^T''^  exactly  on  the  spine, 

the  spot.  Usually,  however,  the  wcunu  is 
not  immediately  fatal,  and  the  hippopotamus 
rushes  to  the  river,  hoping  thus  to  shake 
ott  the  cruel  weapoh  which  had  tortured 
hjm  on  land.    Sooner  or  later,  he  is  sure  to 

wL  i"?  H'^  ^?^°^'  ^"^^  t'^en  the  natives, 
wlio,  like  the  hippopotamus,  never  hurry 
themse,  ves,  drag  the  huge  carcass  to  land, 
and  hold  a  mighty  feast  upon  it.  ' 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  these  fall- 
I  waTor*„r:iy.  ««  ""'^kly  .as  the  pits 


The  mangrove  is  a  self-sowing  free  and   which   hnv«n?i^  "u    ""''^'y  "^  "»«  P"« 
performs  this  act  in  a  very  curious  m.!\ner    11^.™  M«  ttf^/  ^'?"  mentioned,  and 
(The  seeds  are  very  long,  and  furniTh^d  at   "^1^^" --' *-''^*."j^  ""''"''^l^  '^''^^^  become 
the  end  with  a  hard,  pointed  tip.    As  soon 
as  It  is  ripe,  the  seed  falls,  burying  the 


pointed  tip  several  inches  into  the  soft 
swampy  soil,  which  mangroves  love  and 
there  remains.  The  object  of  this  curious 
provision  of  mturo  i  ,  that  the  seed  shall 
not  be  washed  away  by  the  periodical  floods 
which  inundate  the  country. 

In  such  a  soil  there  is  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  piith  of  the  hippopotamus,  for  the 
heiivy  and  clumsy  animal  leaves  a  track 
which  could  be  followed  in  the  darkest 
night.  Owing  to  the  great  width  of  its 
body,  the  .eet  of  the  opposite  sides  are  set 
ratner  wider  apart  than  is  the  case  with 
l-.ghtcr  auimals,  so  that  when  the  hippopot- 
-imus  walks  through  grass  it  makes  a  dis- 
tinct double  path,  with  a  ridge  of  grass  in 
the  middle.     AVhen  it  walks  on  the   soft 

S;isfc";i"oi[rt7aek'^t'f?e'tS^J  S,r*'-^^11l^  ^l^".''--^  through" th"e^ 
deeply  into  the  earth,  and  f£n^  a  sS  o!  £  S^r''^*''''""*'  "'"^  ^«  "°*  «PPear  to 
double  iHit  studded  wiVa  holes  at  tTedisSeeUhnn  I.  TIP-*^'""!  as  some,  of  wliom  we 
of__an,  inch  or  two  from  eaeh'^Vher.'Se     be     UZZ'll'^}:  Z'^!  B-y«L  -force 


- -~j  — ~  «"<■'  uuiiiKus  iiiivf  oecome 
exceedingly  suspicious,  and  will   not    an- 
proach    anything    that    looks  like  a  trap. 
They  are  so  thoroughly  afraid  of  being  in- 
Hired,  that  the  native  agriculturists  are  in 
the  habit  of  imitating  traps  by  suspendinc 
mangrove   seeds,  bits  of  sticks,  and  othe? 
objects,  to  the  branches  of  the  trees,  know- 
ing  that  the  wary  animal  \,ill  keep  verv 
clear  of  so    dangerous-looking  a  localit/. 
rhe  trap  has  to  be  set  with  considerable 
skill  and  much  care  must  be  taken  to  con- 
ceal the  rope  which  crosses  the  path,  or  the 
animal  wilt  not  strike  it.    Large  and  heavy 
and  apparently  clumsy,  as  he  is,  he  can  lool^ 
out  for  himselt,  and,  in  places  where  traps 
are  plentiful,  he  becomes  so  suspicious  that 
It  even  a  twig  lie  across  his  path  he  will 
raUier  go  round  it  than  tread  it  under  foot. 
The   Banyai  chiefs  do  not  neglect    the 
usual  African  custom  of  demanding  toll  from 
f3  ^•'■^''llf  ^^ho, passes  through  their 


ot  an  inch  or  two  from  each  other,  a  rid<re 
some  two  inches  in  width  dividing  the  rute 
Ihero  IS  no  path  so  trying  to  a  traveller 
as  a  hippopotamus  track.    In  that  pa'-t  of 
the  coimtry  it  is  necessary  to  walk  barefoot, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  use  nothing  more  than 
the  native  sandals.    If  the  traveller  tries  to 
walk  on  the  central  ridjro,  he  finds  that  the 
exertion  of  keeping  the  balance  is  almost 
equivalent  to  walking  on  a  tight-rope  or  a 
ornean  "batang,"  and  that  the  pressure  on 
he  middle  of  the  foot  soon  becomes  too 
ainfu  to  be  borne.    If  he  tries  to  walk  in 
the  ruts,  lie  is  no  better  off,  for  his  feet  sink 
dec-ply  mto  the  holes  punched  by  the  lim'.s 
01  the  hippopotamus,  the  toes  are  forci"-' 
prased  upward,  and  tlir-   I  .g  is   fixed 


re 


■Khtly  ,n  the  hole  that  t\ui  UAveUcr  can.. 
withdraw  it  until  the  earth  has  been 
uioved. 

sn?n!!,'i''"u-"^u"'*''^  ^^'^''  the  native  hunter 
S  f  u'l  harpoon,  taking  care  that  the 
2  ''T"  h-'^'i^  exactly  above  the  central 
"i'2c.    As  the  nippopot-utins  comes  w.-J.kinf 


their  tribute  much"a^  the  owne7of  aTrry 
compels  pivyment  for  the  passengers.  Knov/- 
mg  that  their  permission,  and  even  assist- 
ance  is  needed  in  passing  through  the 
country,  they  set  a  very  high  price  upon 
their  services,  and  will  not  allow  the  trav- 
eller to  proceed  until  he  has  complied  with 
their  demands.  Feeling  sure  of  their  posi- 
tion, they  are  apt  to  be  violent  as  well  as 
extortionate,  flinging  down  the  oflered  sum 
with  cont:^mptuous  gestures,  and  abusing 
their  victims  with  a  wonderful  flow  of  dis- 
paraging  language. 

cn?/;Ki\''l"^"*??u  '^r'^'"^  *'»«''•  customs, 

contrived  to  get  the  better  of  the  Banvai 
I  in  a  p  ace  where  they  were  tu  -ustomed  to 
'  'any  things  with  a  high  han^'     » or  over  the 


^  -— n-  — --••••.(,•>  iiaii'  \  I-  over  me 
■Portuguese  traders.  At  ni^.  .,  when  the 
time  camo  for  repose,  instead  of  goino- 
ashore,  af  the  usual  custom  of  tlve  native 
canoe  men,  he  anchored  in  the  middle  of 
Wie  stream,  and  had  couches  made  on  board 
Ihis  device  ^completely  disconcerted  the 
ptans  ui  tne  xjanyai,  who  expected  the  trav- 


aioiig  he  strikes  his  foot  airainst  7h"p'"^nr)f   '  u"'"  T  '"'^  -^anpi,  who  expected  the  trav- 
looi  against  the  cord,  ellera  to  come  ashore,  and,  of  course,  would 
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have  kept  them  prisoners  until  they  had 
paid  a  Iieavy  toll  for  permission  to  embark 
again.  They  even  shouted  invitations  from 
the  rivei-  bank  to  come  and  sleep  on  land, 
but  dared  not  attack  a  boat  filled  with  armed 
men  commanded  by  Europeans.  The  odd- 
est part  of  the  whole  proceeding  was,  that 
the  Makololo  and  Batoka  boatmen,  who 
were  accompanying  Dr.  Livingstone,  had 
never  thought  of  so  simple  a  device,  and 
roared  exultant  jeers  from  their  boat  to  the 
Banyai  on  shore. 

The  country  in  which  the  Banyai  live 
furnishes  various  kinds  of  food  of  which 
an  European  would  be  ignorant,  and  there- 
fore would  run  a  great  risk  of  starving  in 
a  place  where  the  Banyai  would  be  revel- 
ling in  plenty.  Ant-hills,  for  example, 
almost  always  furnish  huge  mushrooms, 
which  are  at  once  palatable  and  nutritious ; 
and  there  are  several  kinds  of  subterra- 
nean tubers  that  are  only  to  be  found  by 
striking  the  ground  with  stones  and  lis- 
tening to  the  sound.  One  of  these  tubers 
is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  in  winter 
time  it  has  a  slight  but  perceptible  quan- 
tity of  salt  in  it. 

The  Banyai,  like  other  African  tribes, 
have  their  peculiar  superstitions,  such  as 
pouring  out  the  contents  of  their  snuft'  box 
as  an  ottering  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
when  they  are  engaged  in  hunting,  hoping 
thereby  to  ])ropitiate  them  and  procure 
their  aid.  One  man  who  had  performed 
this  act  of  devotion  was  quite  scandalized 
at  the  irreverence  of  hunters  who  belonged 
to  other  tribes,  and  who,  as  he  said,  did  not 
know  how  to  pray.  The  same  man  took  to 
himself  the  credit  of  having  destroyed  an 
elephant  which  had  been  killed  by  others, 
his  i)rayers  and  snuff,  and  not  the  weapons 
of  the  hunters,  having,  according  to  his 
idea,  been  the  real  instruments  by  which 
the  animal  fell. 

The  particular  animal,  by  the  way,  was 
killed  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  some  of  the 
tribes  in  this  part  of  Africa.  These  native 
hunters  are  very  Nimrods  for  skill  and 
courage,  going  after  tlie  elephant  into  the 
depths  of  his  own  forest,  and  boldly  coping 
with  him,  though  armed  with  weapons 
which  an  European  would  despis^e. 

The  chief  weapon  which  is  used  by  these 
tribes  is  a  kind  of  axe.  It  is  made  much 
after  the  fashion  of  those  used  by  the 
Bechufinas  described  on  page  290.  The 
"  tang,"  however,  which  is  fastened  into  the 
handle,  is  at  least  three  feet  in  length,  and 
the  handle  is  sometimes  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  so  that  the  instrument  looks  more  like 
a  scythe  than  an  axe.  The  handle  is  made 
by  cutting  oft"  a  branch  of  convenient  thick- 
ness, and  also  a  foot  or  two  of  the  trunk  at 
its  Junction.  A  hole  is  then  bored  through 
the  piece  of  the  trunk,  the  tanjj  of  the  head 
inserted  into  it,  and  the  rougn  wood  then 
dressed   into   shape;    thus   the    necessary 


weight  is  gained  without  the  expenditure 
of  valuable  metal. 

The  illustration  No.  2  on  page  363  wi'l 
make  this  ingenious  process  clear.  Fig.  2 
represents  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
marked  A,  from  which  starts  a  convenient 
branch.  Seeing  that  this  branch  will  an- 
swer for  the  handle  of  an  axe,  the  native 
cuts  across  the  trunk,  and  thus  has  a  very 
rude  kind  of  mallet,  possessed  of  consider- 
able weight.  A  hole  is  next  bored  through 
the  part  of  the  trunk,  and  the  iron  tang  of 
the  axehead  thrust  through  it.  The  super- 
abundant wood  is  then  trimmed  off,  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  the  branch  is  scraped  and 
smoothed,  and  the  simple  but  effective  axe 
is  complete. 

Fi"s.  4  and  5  represent  a  convertible  axe 
which  is  much  used  by  this  people.  As  in 
their  work  they  sometimes  need  an  adze, 
and  sometimes  an  axe,  thoy  have  ingen- 
iously made  a  tool  which  will  serve  either 
purpose.  The  handle  and  butt  are  made 
exactly  as  has  already  been  described,  but, 
instead  of  piercing  a  single  hole  for  the  iron 
head,  the  Banyai  cut  two  holes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  as  seen  In  the  dia- 
gram, fig.  4.  The  iron,  therefore,  can  be 
fixed  in  either  of  these  sockets,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  inserted,  the 
tool  becomes  either  an  axe  or  an  adze.  At 
fig.  4  it  is  placed  in  the  horizontal  socket, 
and  accordingly  the  tool  is  an  adze;  but  at 
fig.  S  it  is  transfoinied  into  an  axe,  merely 
by  shifting  the  iron  head  into  the  perpen- 
dicular socket. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Water  Dyaks 
of  Borneo  have  a  very  similar  tool,  which 
they  use  in  boat-building.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Banyai  axe,  being  only 
used  in  one  hand,  and  the  head  is  fixed  to 
the  handle  by  an  elaborate  binding  of  split 
rattan,  which  is  so  contrived  that  the  head 
can  be  turned  at  pleasure  with  its  edge  par- 
allel to  or  across  the  handle. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  rather  curious  form  of 
axe,  which  is  sometimes  found  among  the 
Banyai  and  other  tribes.  The  head  ia  made 
very  long,  and  it  is  made  so  that,  when  the 
owner  wishes  to  carry  it  from  one  place  to 
another,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  to  hold 
it  in  his  hand,  but  merely  hangs  it  over  his 
shoulder. 

The  elephant  axe  is  shown  at  fig.  1,  but  it 
is  hardly  long  enough  in  the  handle.  In 
one  p.art  of  Central  Africa  the  head  is 
fastened  to  the  handle  by  means  of  a 
socket;  but  this  form  is  exceedingly  rare, 
and,  in  such  a  climate  as  is  afforded  by  trop- 
ical Africa,  is  fhr  inferior  to  that  which  has 
been  described. 

The  hunters  who  use  this  curious  weapon 
go  in  pairs,  one  having  the  axe,  which 
has  been  most  carefully  sharpened,  and 
the  other  not  trouhling  himself  about  any 
weapon,  except  perhaps  a  spear  or  two. 
When  they  have  fouad  aii  elepluiut  with 


the  expenditure 


good  tusks,  they  separate,  and  work  their 
way  round  a  wide  circuit,  so  as  to  come 
upon  liim  from  different  quarters,  the  axe- 
man always  approaching  from  behind,  and 
the  assistant  coming  toward  the  front     As 
soon  as  inev-  knew,  by  well-understood  si<^- 
iials,  that  they  are  near  the  animal,  the°v 
i)ej,'in  their  work.    The  assistant  begins  to 
rustic  among  the  branches  at  some  dTstance 
in  front,  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  alarm 
the  elephant,  but  to  keep  his  attention  fixed 
and  make  him  wonder  what  the   singular 
movements  can  mean.    While    he    is°  en 
gagod  with  the  man  in  front,  the  axeman 
steals  gradually  on  him  from  behind,  and 
with  a  sweep  oi^his  hu-e  weapon  sevei4  the 
tendon  of  the  hock,  wliich  in  the  elephant 
IS  at  a  y^^ry  short  distance  from  the  ground 
From  that  moment  the  animal  is  ht'lpless 
Its  enormo^is  weight  reauiring  the  full  use' 
of  all  Its  limbs;  and  thelumters  can,  if  the  v 
choose,  leave  it  there  and  go  after  another 
being  quite  sure  that  they  will  find   the 
lamed  aninial  in  the  same  place  where  it 
was  left.    Even  if  the  axe  blow  should  not 
quite  sever  the  tendon,  it  is  sure  to  cut  «n 

deeply  that  at  the  first 'stei\vhich*theanU 
raal  tokes  the  tendon  gives  way  with  a  loud 

nlln?%V''  ^^^  '■'^"Sious  notions  of  the 
Banyai.  The  man  who  made  oblation  of 
h  s  snuff  said  that  the  elephant  was  spechvllv 
(lirected  bv  the  Great  Spirit  to  come^  to  t  ^ 
huntei^,  because  they  were  hungry  ad 
wanted  food ;  a  plain  proof  that  tlfey  have 
some  Idea,  however  confused  and  imperfect 
1^  may  be,  of  a  superintending  and  g  idin- 
Providence.  The  other  Banyai  si  of  ef 
heir  conduct  that  this  feelin|  was  commo^ 
to  the  tribe,  and  not  peculiarlo  the  indivkl- 
ual;  for  when  thev  brought  corn,  poultrv 
and  beads,  as  thank-offerings  to  the    uSs 

iiiat  they  had  already  given  thanks  to  the 
Banmo,  or  gods,  for  the  successful  chaso 
The  Banyai  seem  to  have  odd  ideas  abon 
annuals;  for  when  the  hyaenas  set  up  tfe 
1  eous  laugh,  the  men  said  that  the?  were 
laughing  because  they  knew  that  the  men 
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could  not  eat  all  the  elephant,  and  must 
leave  some  for  the  hyajnas!  In  'some  jTarts 
of  the  country  the  hyienas  and  lions  are  so 

h^ZuT^'  V'^'**  ^^^"^  ^'^^  inhabitants  are 

benighted  at  a  distance  from  human  habi- 

at.ons,  they  build  little  resting  places  in 

the  branches  of  trees,  and  lodge  there  lb? 

I  hrL"!."''*''^^^'^^"^  ">«»''  little  liuts  in  the 
branches  as  memorials  (if  tiieir  visit 

Among  the  peculiar  superstitious  is  one 
which  IS  much  in  vogue,  'l^his  is  a  mode  of 
protecting  property  from  thieves,  and  con- 
sists of  a  strip  of  palm  leaf,  smJared  wUh 
sonic  compound,  and  decorated  with  tufts 
of  grass,  bits  of  wood,  little  roots,  and  the 
Ike.  It  IS  chiefly  used  for  the  pro  ection  of 
honey,  which  is  sometimes  wild,  the  I  ees 
,7.  Irl^  "'f  ^"''  ".>«"»«''^lves  in  the  hoilow 
01  a  tree,  and  sometimes  preserved  in  hives 

blanches.  The  hives  are  long  and  cvlin- 
drical,  and  laid  on  their  sides.  The  protect- 
ingpalni  leaf  IS  tied  round  the  tree,  Ind  the 
natives  firmly  believe  that  if  a  thief  were  to 
climb  over  it,  much  more  to  remove  it,  he 
would  be  at  once  afflicted  with  illness,  and 
soon  die.  The  reader  will  see  here  an  anal- 
ogous superstition  to  the"tapu,"or  taboo 
ot  Polynesia.  ' 

The  hives  are  made  simply  enough.    Two 
incisions  are  made  completely  rmmd  the 
tree    about  five  feet  apart,  and  a  longitu- 
tTl^'^  'V>''"^  '^"^  fr«™  «»e  incision  to 
u«ri"*-  ^V'"  ^""'^'^  carefully  opened  at 
tins  sht  and  by  proper  management  it  comes 
off  the  tree  without  being  broken,  returnin-r 
bv  Its  own  e  asticity  to  its  original  shape" 
The  edges  of  the  slit  are  then  sewed  to- 
gether, or    fastened    by  a  series  of  little 
wooden  pegs.    The  ends  are   next  closed 
with  grass  ropes,  coiled  up  just  like  the 
tamets  which  are  used  by  modern  archers ; 
and,  a  hole  being  made  in  one  of  the  ends 
the  hive  is  complete.    Large  quantities  of 
honey  and  wax  are  thus  collected  and  used 
for  exportation ;   indeed  all  the  wax  that 
comes  from  Loanda  is  collected  from  these 
hives. 
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Thehe  is  still  left  a  small  fra-^ment  of 
one  of  the  many  African  tribes  wlS  ire 

Imsbandinen,  and  cultivate  sm^all  ouantities 

ttTnlS'*^'  r^^  '=""«"  *"  thThollow 
Hncrpr^  )n     ^  '  '''''"*'    sufficient    moisture 
ZfoX      .""PPort  vegetation.     They  are 

For  ?hhTn.    H,    "'.*'  '■'^"'^  ''^"  •"  the  water. 

w  J'""f  "'7  h'-tve  a  kind  of  cns.incvi  ..,.„     t^ ;,-::-  r.,  ^-^..o.o., ,« 

"«,  dad  when  thtjy  go  out  to  catch  ^ohra?  iZ'i'li  ■.'•":"l"'^""y  ^"eyare  obligea  U.r-on- 
j  s    oui  10  catcii  zebras,  I  ceal  their  stores  in  the  hills,  and  only  keep 


antelopes,  and  other  animals,  thev  do  so  bv 
stretching  nets  across  the  narrow  outlefa 
Of  ravines,  and  then  driving  the  game  into 
tnem.  The  nets  are  made  of  baobab  bark, 
and  are  very  strong.  ' 

They  have  a  singularly  ingenious  mode 
of  preserving  their  corn.  Like  manv  other 
tailing  tribes,  they  are  much  persecuted  bv 
their  stronger  neighbors,  who  are  apt  to 
make  raids  upon  them,  and  carry  off  all  their 
propcrtjv.  the  chief  part  of  which  consists  of 
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a  small  portion  in  their  huts,  Just  sufflcient 
for  the  day's  con8um{)tioD.  But  the  mice 
and  nlonkeys  are  quite  as  fond  of  corn 
as  their  human  enemies,  and  would  soon 
destroy  all  their  stores,  had  not  the  men 
a  plan  by  which  they  can  be  preserved. 
The  Baddma  have  found  out  a  tree,  the 
bark  of  which  is  hateful  both  to  the  mice 
and  the  monkeys..  Accordingly  they  strip 
oflf  the  bark,  wliich  is  of  a  very  bitter  char- 


acter, roll  it  up  into  cylindrical  vessels,  and 
in  these  vessels  they  keep  their  corn  safely 
in  caves  and  crevices  among  tlie  rocks. 

Of  course,  when  their  enemies  come  upon 
them,  they  always  deny  that  they  have  any 
food  except  that  which  is  in  their  huts,  and 
when  Dr.  Livingstone  came  among  them 
for  the  first  time  they  made  the  stereotyped 
denial,  stating  that  they  had  been  roboed 
only  a  few  weeka  before. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

THE  BALONDO  OR  BALONDA  AND  THE  ANGOLESE. 
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We  now  como  to  a  rather  important  tribe 
that  lives  very  close  to  the  equator.  This 
IS  called  the  Balondo  or  Balonda  tribe  i.  e 
the  people  who  inhabit  Londa-land,  a  very 
large  district  on  the  western  side  of  Africa 
A  great  number  of  small  tribes  inhabit  tliis 
country,  but,  as  tliey  really  arc  offshoots  of 
the  one  tribe,  we  will  treat  of  them  all  under 
the  common  name  of  Balondo. 

The  chief  ruler,  or  king,  of  the  Balonda 
tribes  IS  Matiamvo,  a  name  which  is  hered- 
itary, like  that  of  the  Czar  or  Pharaoh.  He 
has  absolute  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
one  of  them  had  a  way  of  proving  this  au- 
thority by  occasionally  running  about  the 
t  town  and  beheading  every  one  wliom  lie 
met  until  sometimes  quite  a  heap  of  human 
heads  was  collected.  He  said  that  his  peo- 
ple were  too  numerous  to  be  prosperous 
ami  so  he  took  this  simple  method  of  dimin- 
ishing their  numbers.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  insane,  and  his  people 
thought  so  too;  but  their  reverence  for  his 
otlue  was  so  great  that  lie  was  allowed  to 
pursue  his  ,iad  course  without  check,  and 
at  length  died  peaceably,  instead  of  being 
mmdered,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

lie  was  a  great  slave-dealer,  and  used  to 
con(  net  the  transaction  in  a  manner  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity.  When  a  slave- 
nei-cliant  came  to  liis  town,  he  took  all  liis 
visitors  property,  and  kept  him  as  a  guest 
or  a  week  or  ten  days.  After  that  time, 
having  shown  his  hospitality,  he  sent  out  a 
Idu}  nt  armed  niun  against  some  populous 
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village,  killed  the  headman,  and  gave  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  slave  merchant 
in  payment  for  his  goods.  Thus  he  en- 
riched his  treasury  and  thinned  his  popula- 
tion by  the  same  act.  Indeed,  he  seemed 
always  to  look  upon  villages  as  property 
wh;.;h  could  be  realized  at  any  time,  and 
had,  besides,  the  advantage  of  steadily  in- 
creasing  in  value.  If  he  heard  of  or  saw 
anythmg  which  he  desired  exceedin<^lv 
and  the  owner  declined  to  part  with  itriie 
vvould  destroy  a  whole  village,  and  offer  the 
plunder  to  tlie  owner  of  the  coveted  nron- 
erty.  *     ^ 

Still,  under  this  rdgime,  the  people  lead, 
as  a  general  rule,  tolerably  happy  and  con- 
tented lives.    They  are  not  subjected  to  the 
same  despotism  as  the  tribes  of  the  Southern 
dtetncts,  and,  indeed,  often  refuse  to  obey 
I  lie  orders  of  the  Hiief.    Once,  when  Katema 
sent  to  the  Bal      de,  a  sub-tribe  under  his 
protection,  and  ordered  them  to  furnish  men 
to  carry  Dr.  Livingstone's  goods,  thev  flatly 
refused  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  Katema's' threat 
that,  if  they  did  not  obey,  he  would  deprive 
them  of  his  countenance,  and  send  them  back 
to  their   former    oppressors.    The  fact  is 
each  of  the  chiefs  is  anxious  to  collect  round 
himself  as  many  people  as  possible,  in  order 
to  swell  his  own  importance,  and  ho  does 
not  like  to  do  anything  that  might  drive 
tliem  away  from  liim  into  the  ranks  of  some 
rival  chief.    Dr.  Livingstone  remarks,  that 
this  disobedience  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  occurs  in  a  country  where  the  slave-trade 
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Is  in  ftill  forcfi,  and  where  people  may  be 
kidniippod  and  sold  under  any  pretext  that 
may  liappen  to  occur  to  the  chief. 

As  ii  IVcquently  the  ca«o  with  African 
tribes,  iliero  is  considerable  variety  of  color 
anionji;  the  Balondo,  some  being  of  a  no- 
tably pule  chocolntt^  hui;,  while  others  are 
80  black  as  to  rival  the  negro  in  darkness  of 
complexion.  They  appear  to  be  a  rather 
pleasing  sot  of  men,  tainted,  as  must  be  the 
case,  with  the  ordinary  vices  of  savage  life, 
but  not  morose,  cruel,  or  treacherous,  as  is 
too  often  the  case.  The  women  appear  to 
be  almost  exceptionally  lively,  being  full  of 
animal  spirits,  and  spending  all  their  leisure 
time,  which  seems  to  bo  considerable,  in 
chattering,  weddings,  funerals,  and  similar 
amusements.  Dr.  Livingstone  otVers  a  sug- 
gestion that  this  flow  of  spirits  may  be  one 
reason  why  they  are  so  indestructible  a 
race,  and  thinks  that  their  total  want  of 
care  is  caused  by  the  fatalism  of  their  relig- 
ious theories,  such  as  they  are.  Indeed,  he 
draws  rather  a  curious  conclusion  fron  their 
happy  and  cheerful  mode  of  life,  considering 
that  it  would  be  a  difliculty  in  the  way  of  a 
missicm.ary,  though  why  a  lively  disposition 
and  Christianity  should  bo  opposed  to  each 
other  is  not  easy  to  see. 

One  woman,  named  Manenko,  afforded  a 
curious  example  of  mixed  energy,  liveli- 
ness, and  authority.  She  was  a  chief,  and, 
though  married,  retained  the  command  in 
her  own  hands.  When  she  first  visited  Dr. 
Livingstone,  she  was  a  remarkably  tidl  and 
fine  woman  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  and 
rather  astonished  her  guest  by  appearing 
before  him  in  a  bright  coat  of  red  ochre, 
and  nothing  else,  except  some  charms  hung 
round  her  neck.  This  absence  of  clothing 
was  entirely  a  voluntsxry  act  on  her  part,  as, 
being  a  chief,  she  niight  have  had  any 
amount  of  clothing  that  she  liked;  but  she 
evidently  thoughtthat  her  dignitv  required 
her  to  outdo  the  generality  of  Balondo 
ladies  in  the  scantiness  of  apparel  which 
distinguishes  them. 

In  one  part  of  Londa-land  the  women  are 
•almost  wholly  without  clothes,  caring  noth- 
ing for  garments,  except  those  of  European 
mnnufaeture,  which  they  wear  with  mudi 
pride.  Even  in  this  latter  case  the  raiment 
is  not  worn  so  much  as  a  covering  to  the 
body  as  a  kind  of  ornament  which  shows 
the  wealth  of  the  wearer,  for  the  women  will 
purchase  calico  and  other  stuffs  at  extrava- 
gant prices.  They  were  willing  to  give 
twenty  pounds'  weight  of  meal  and  a  fowl 
for  a  little  strip  of  calico  barely  two  feet  in 
length,  and,  having  put  it  on,  were  quite 
charmed  with  their  new  dress. 

The  fact  is,  they  have  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  dress,  and  "are  all  face,"  the 
weather  liaving  no  more  effect  on  their 
bodies  than  it  does  on  our  faces.  Even  the 
very  babies  are  deprived  of  the  warm  fur- 
elad  wrapper  in  which  the  generality  of; 


African  mothers  carry  them,  and  the  infant 
is  as  exposed  to  the  Weather  as  its  motlu  r. 
The  Londa  mother  carries  her  child  in  a 
very  simple  manner.  Sho  plaits  a  bark  htll, 
some  four  inches  or  so  in  width,  and  hangs 
it  over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  oilier, 
like  Uie  sash  of  a  light  infantry  officer.  Tim 
cIiiM  is  i)artly  seated  on  its  mother's  Iilp, 
and  partly  supported  by  the  belt,  which,  as 
is  evident,  does  not  afford  the  least  protec- 
tion against  the  weather.  They  even  sleep 
in  tlu!  same  state  of  nudity,  keeping  up  a 
fire  at  night,  which  they  say  is  their  cloth- 
ing. The  women  tried  very  hard  to  move 
the  compivssionate  feelings  of  their  white 
visitors  by  holding  up  their  little  naked 
babies,  and  begging  for  clothes;  but  it  was 
clear  that  tlu!  real  destination  of  siicli 
clothes  was  for  ornaments  for  themselves. 

As  is  the  case  with  several  other  trihca 
which  care  little  for  clothes,  they  decorate 
Iheir  heads  with  the  greatest  care,  weaving 
their  hair  into  a  variety  of  patterns,  that 
must  cost  infinite  trouble  to  make,  and 
scarcely  less  to  preserve.  Thuy  often  em- 
\)\oy  the  "  buffalo-horn  "  pattern,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  som'^'^^imes  working 
their  hair  into  two  horns,  and  someliines 
into  one,  which  i)roject8  over  the  fbrehead. 
Some  of  them  divide  the  hair  into  a  number 
of  cords  or  plaits,  and  allow  them  to  hang 
all  round  the  face.  The  most  singular 
method  of  dressing  the  hair  is  one  which  Ih 
positively  startling  at  first  sight,  on  account 
of  the  curious  resemblance  which  it  bears 
to  the  "  nimbus  "  with  which  the  heads  ot' 
saints  are  conventionally  surrounded.  The 
hair  is  dressed  in  plaits,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  but,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
hang  down,  each  plait  or  str.and  is  drawn 
out  in  a  radiating  fashion,  and  the  ends  are 
fastened  to  a  hoop  of  light  wood.  When 
rhis  is  done,  the  hoop  itself  represents  the 
nimbus,  and  the  strands  of  hair  the  radi- 
ating beams  of  light.     (See  next  page.) 

The  features  of  the  Balondo  women  are 
pleasing  enough,  and  in  some  cases  are 
even  tolerably  regular.  The  teeth  are  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  original  form  and 
whiteness;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  so  many 
good  countenances  are  disfigured  by  the 
custom  of  thrusting  pieces  of  reed  through 
the  septum  of  the  nose. 

The  dress  of  the  Balondo  men  is  more 
worthy  of  the  name  than  that  of  the  wom- 
en, as  it  consists  of  a  girdle  round  the 
waist,  with  a  softly-dressetf  skin  of  a  jackal 
in  front,  and  a  similar  skin  behind.  Dr. 
Livingstone  relates  an  anecdote  concerning 
this  dress,  which  shows  how  arbitrary  is  the 
feeling  of  decency  and  its  opposite,  lie  had 
with  him  a  number  of  Makololo  men,  whoso 
dress  is  similar  to  that  of  many  other  tribe", 
and  consists  merely  of  a  piece  of  soft  hide 
fastened  to  the  girdle  in  front,  brought 
under  the  leg.s,  and  tucked  into  the  girdle 
behind.     xTow  this    dress   is   much  more 
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worthy  of  the  name  than  the  double  skin  of 
the  Uiilonda.    Yot  the  Balonda  girls,  them- 
selves in  a  atate  of  almost  complete  nudity 
were  very  much  shocked  when  they  found 
tliat  tlie  Makololo  men  svore  no  back-anron 
Whenever   a  Makololo  man  happened  to 
turn  his  hack  upon  the  women  and  girls 
they  laujrhed  and  jeered  at  him  to  such  aii 
extent  that  he  was  made  quite  wretched  by 
their  scorn.    Had  they  been  even  modei-- 
ately  clad,  such  behavior  might  seem  ex- 
cusable, but,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  dress  of  the  despised  visitor  would  have 
furnished  costumes  to  four  or  five  of  the 
women  who  were  laughing  at  him,  we  can 
but  wonder  at  the  singular  hold  which  fash- 
ion takes  of  the  human  mind. 

The  Balondo  mon  are  as  fond  of  orna- 
mouts  as  their  wives,  and,  as  with  them,  the 
(lecorations  chiefly  belong  to  the  head  and 
the  cct.  In  soiae  iilaees  they  have  a  fashion 
of  (Ircssin!'  their  hair  into  a  conical  form, 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned; while  a  man  who  is  fond  of  dress 
will  generally  show  his  foppery  by  twistin"- 
his  beanl  into  three  distinct  plaits.    Some 
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half  an  ounce  or  so  each,  will  strut  about 
with  his  feet  wide  apart,  as  if  he  could  hardly 
walk  for  the  weight  of  his  anklets, 

The  ornament  which  is  most   prized  is 
made  trom  a  large  species  of  shell  belono'iua 
to  the  genus  Conns.    The  greater  part  oT 
the  shell  is  chipped  away,  and  only  the  flat 
and  spiral  base  is  left    This  is  ])ierced  in 
the  middle,  and  a  string  is  passed  through 
the  middle,  so  that  it  can  be  hung  round  the 
neck.    Dr.  Livingstone  tells  an  anecdote 
which  shows  the  estimation  in  which  this 
ornament  is  held.    Just  before  his  dei)arture 
the  king,  Shinte,  came  into  his  tent,  and 
passed  a  considerable  time  in  examinin<T  his 
books,  watch,  and  other  curiosities.    Aflast 
he  carefully  closed  the  door  of  the  tent,  so 
that  none  of  his  people  might  see  the  ex- 
tra,yaganco  of  which  he  was  about  to  be 
guilty,  and  drew  one  of  these  shefls  from  his 
clothing,  hung  it  round  his  host's  neck,  with 
the  words,  "There,  now  you  have  a  proof  of 
my  friendship."    These  shells  are  used,  like 
stars  and  crosses  in  England,  as  emblems  of 
rank;  and  they  have  besides  a  heavy  intrin- 
sic value,  costing  the  king  at  the  rate  of  a 
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tlie  biok  of  the  neck. 

Whenever  they  can  afford  it,  the  Balond., 
men  will  carry  one  of  the  large  knives  which 
are  so  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  continent. 
Ihrougliout  the  whole  of  Western  Africa 
there  is  one  type  of  knife,  which  undergoes 
TO-ious  modihciitlons  according  to  the  nar- 
icular  district  lu  which  it  is  made,  and  this 
typo  IS  as  characteristic  of  Western  Africa 
as  the  i^echuana  knife  is  of  the  southern 
:^i  •.,  Kx  ciTious  form  is  almost  identi- 
al  with  that  of  weapons  taken  from  tumuli 
m  Europe.  The  sheath  is  alwavs  very  wide 
and  IS  ma.le  with  great  care,  being  mostly 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  ^ 

Heavy  rings  of  copper  and  other  metals 

r  .  n,!?"* ' '"  ''"""''  '■':'  ■'*'"'^">^  the  Dama- 
Zl  ■  ]■  T'''.  !"■''''''■  t"  wt^fir  them  on 
their  own    imbs  instead  of  handing  them 

111   "*':."'  ^^•''"'-  >«  ^vealth  is  mostly 
came,  on  the  person  in  this  country,  a  ricli 
«  londo  inau  will  have  six  or  seve^ri  grela 
^2;:-"r^''}^^-Shi.  anWes,  ead/Ving 


mediately  drops  on  his  knees,  picks  up  a 
ittle  dirt,  rubs  it  on  his  arms  and  chest,  and 
then  claps  his  hands  until  the  great  man  has 
passed.  So  punctilious  are  they  in  their 
inanner,  that  when  Sambanza,  the  husband 
ot  Manenko,  was  making  a  speech  to  the 
peoi)le  of  a  village,  he  interspersed  his  dis- 
course with  frequent  salutations,  althouo^h 
he  was  a  man  of  consequence  himself,  bein<> 
the  husband  of  the  chief  ° 

There  are  many  gradations  in  the  mode- 
ot  saluting.  Great  chiefs  go  throu-^h  the 
movements  of  rubbing  the  sand,  but  thev 
only  make  a  pretence  of  picking  up  sand. 
It  a  man  desires  to  be  very  polite  indeed,  he 
carries  with  him  some  white  ashes  or  i)ow- 
dered  pipe-clay  in  apiece  of  skin,  and,  after 
kneeling  m  the  usual  manner,  rubs  it  on  his 
chest  and  arms,  the  white  powder  bein"  an 
ocular  proof  that  the  salutation  has  been 
properly  conducted.  He  then  claps  his 
hands  stoops  forward,  lays  first  one  cheek 
and  then  the  other  on  the  ground,  and  con- 


rpv  '       .,     ,. -^    :.       — "  ~-'^  ^<.,x^i  ""  ""«  «ioiiiiu,  ana  con- 
I'  nf'L^iffc!:.'!-   dapping   for  sorme  11  tie  time. 


iSanisThcrXres^^^^  clapping   tor  some  little  time. 

the  feet  bein  ",,!,,  v^i-^.i"^  ungraceful,   Somctimos,  instead  of  clappino^  his  hands  be 


lie  massive  rings  should  not  come  in  con- 

i  P  nvni  "  I'«'';;''l'»-  Sait  which  is  caused  by 

m   nH  "''  "^  t.V"  treasure.1  rings  is  much 

toi  I  ^"i"'  ^'y  those  who  have  no  need 
L  nni  ^  r""-  ™""-  '"^i"  example,  who 
IS  only  worth  half  a  dozen  rings  weighing 


passed  through  Londa  seem  to  be  pleased 
with  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Dr. 
Livingstone  appears  to  have  had  but  little 
trouble  with  them,  except  when  resisting 
the  extortionate  demands  whkih  they,  like 
other  tribes,  were  apt  to  make  lor  leave 
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of  passage   through    their   country.      He 
writes:  — 

"  One  could  detect,  in  passing,  the  variety 
of  character  found  among  the  owners  of 
gardens  and  villages.  Some  villages  were 
the  picture  of  neatness.  We  entered  otliers 
enveloped  in  a  wilderness  of  weeds,  so  high 
that,  when  sitting  on  an  ox-back  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  village,  we  could  only  see  the  tops 
of  the  huts.  D'  we  entered  at  mid-day,  the 
owners  would  come  lazily  forth,  pipe  in 
hand,  and  leisurely  puff  away  in  dreamy 
indifference.  In  some  villages  weeds  were 
not  allowed  to  grow;  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
different  plants  used  as  relishes,  are  planted 
round  the  huts;  fowls  are  kept  in  cages;  and 
the  gardens  present  the  pleasant  spectacle 
of  different  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse  at 
various  periods  of  their  growth.  I  some- 
times aclmired  the  one  class,  and  at  times 
wished  I  could  have  taken  the  world  easy, 
like  the  other. 

"  Every  village  swarms  with  children,  who 
turn  out  to  see  the  white  niivn  pass,  and  run 
along  with  strange  cries  and  antics;  some 
run  up  trees  to  get  a  good  view  —  all  are 
agile  climbers  through  Londa.  At  friendly 
villages  they  have  scampered  alongside  our 
party  for  miles  at  a  time.  We  usually  made 
a  little  hedge  round  our  sheds;  crowds  of 
women  came  to  the  entrance  of  it,  with  chil- 
dren on  their  backs,  and  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  gazing  at  us  for  hours.  The  men, 
rather  than  disturb  them,  crawled  through 
a  hole  in  the  hedge;  and  it  was  common  to 
hear  a  man  in  running  off  say  to  them,  "  I 
am  going  to  tell  ray  mamma  to  come  and 
see  the  white  man's  oxen." 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Ba- 
londa  do  not  appear  to  be  a  very  quarrel- 
some race,  generally  restricting  themselves 
to  the  tongue  as  a  weapon,  and  seldom  re- 
sorting to  anything  more  actively  offensive. 
The  only  occasion  on  which  he  saw  a  real 
•quarrel  tiike  place  was  rather  a  curious  one. 
An  old  woman  had  been  steadily  abusing  a 
young  man  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  that 
singular  fluency  of  invective  with  which 
those  women  seem  to  be  gifted.  He  endured 
it  patiently  for  some  time,  but  at  last  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  anger.  On  which  another 
man  sprang  forward,  and  angrily  demanded 
why  the  other  had  cursed  his  mother.  They 
immediately  closed  with  each  other,  and  a 
scuffle  commenced,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  contrived  to  tear  off  the  whole  of  each 
other's  clothing.  The  man  who  began  the 
assault  then  picked  up  his  clothes  and  ran 
away,  threatening  to  bring  his  gun,  but  he 
did  not  return,  and  the  old  woman  pro- 
ceeded with  her  abuse  of  the  remaining 
combatant.  In  their  quarrels  the  Balonda 
make  plenty  of  noise,  but  after  a  while  they 
suddenly  cease  from  their  mutual  invective, 
and  conclude  the  dispute  with  a  hearty 
laugh. 

Once  a  most  flagrant  attempt  at  extortion 


was  made  by  Kawawa,  a  Balonda  chief  who 
had  n  very  bad  character,  and  was  in  disfa- 
vor with  Matiamvo,  the  supreme  chief  of 
the  Balonda.  He  scut  a  body  of  men  to  a 
ferry  which  they  had  to  cross,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  boatman  taking  them  over  the 
river.  The  canoes  were  removed;  and  as 
the  river  was  at  least  a  hundred  yards  wide, 
and  very  deep,  Kawawa  thought  he  had  the 
strangers  at  his  mercy,  and  that  if  the  cart, 
the  ox,  the  gun,  the  powder,  and  the  slave, 
which  he  required,  were  not  forthcoming, 
he  could  keep  the  strangers  until  they  were 
forced  to  comply  with  his  demands.  How- 
ever,  during  the  ni"ht  Dr.  Livingstone 
swam  to  the  place  where  the  canoes  were 
hidden,  ferried  the  whole  party  across,  re- 
placed the  canoe,  together  with  some  beads 
as  payment  for  its  use,  and  quietly  swam  to 
the  side  on  which  their  party  were  now 
safely  landed.  Kawawa  had  no  idea  that 
any  of  the  travellers  could  swim,  and  the 
whole  party  were  greatlv  amused  at  the 
astonishment  which  they  knew  he  must  feel 
when  he  found  the  travelleis  vanished  and 
the  canoes  still  in  their  place  of  concealment 

Some  of  the  Balonda  have  a  very  clever 
but  rather  mean  method  of  extorting  money 
from  travellers.  When  they  ferry  a  party 
over  the  river,  they  purposely  drop  or  leave 
in  a  canoe  a  knife  or  some  other  object  of 
value.  They  then  watch  to  see  if  any  one 
Avill  pick  it  up,  and,  if  so,  seize  their  victim' 
and  accuse  him  of  the  theft.  .  They  always 
manage  to  do  so  just  before  the  headman  of 
the  party  has  been  ferried  across,  and 
threaten  to  retain  him  as  a  hostage  until 
their  demand  be  paid.  Dr.  Livingstone 
once  fell  a  victim  to  this  trick,  a  lad  belong- 
ing to  his  party  having  picked  up  a  knife 
which  was  thrown  down  as  a  bait  by  one  of 
the  rascally  boatmen.  As  the  lad  happened 
to  possess  one  of  those  precious  shells  which 
have  been  mentioned,  ho  was  forced  to 
surrender  it  to  secure  his  liberty.  Such 
conduct  was,  however,  uuusual  with  the 
Balonda,  and  the  two  great  chiefe,  Shinte 
and  Katjma,  behaved  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness to  tiie  travellers.  The  former  chief 
gave  them  a  grand  reception,  which  exiiib- 
ited  many  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people. 

The  royal  throne  was  placed  under  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  baman  tree,  and  was 
covered  with  a  leopard  skin.  The  chief  had 
disfigured  himself  with  a  checked  Jacket  and 
a  green  baize  kilt;  but,  besides  these  por- 
tions of  civilized  costume,  he  wore  a  multi- 
tude of  native  ornaments,  the  most  conspic- 
uous being  the  number  of  copper  and  iron 
rings  round  his  arms  and  ankles,  and  a  sort 
of  bead  helmet  adorned  with  a  large  plume  of 
feathers.  His  three  pages  were  close  to 
him,  and  behind  him  sat  a  number  of 
women  headed  by  his  chief  wife,  who  was 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  cap  of 
scarlet  materijil. 


as  a  hostage  until 


In  many  other  parts  of  Africa  the  women 
woiiid  have  been  rigidly  excluded  from  a 
Dubhc  ceremony,  and  at  tlie  best  might  have 
f)con  permit  eJ  to  see  it  from  a  distance 
but  among  the  Jialonda  the  women  take' 
their  own  part  in  such  meetings:  and  on 
tlio  present  occasion  Shinto  often  turned  and 
sixvke  to  them,  as  if  asking  their  opinion 

Mauonko's    husband,    Samban/a,    intro- 
duced the  party,  and  did  so  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  saluting  with  ashes.    After  him 
the  various  subdivisions  of  the  tribe  came 
forwu-d  in  the  r  onler,  headed  by  its  S 
.nan  who  carried  ashes  with  hini,  and  sa- 
luted the  king  on  behalf  of  his  company. 
Ihcn  came  tlie  soldiers,  who  d^ishect  for- 
ward at  the  white  visitor  in  their  usuaUv 
impetuous  manner,  shaking  their  snears  in 
his  face  brandishing  their  shields,  aSd  mak 
lug  all  kinds  of  menacing  gestures,  wlich  in 
this  country  is   their  ifsual  way'of  doin" 
honor  to  a  visitor.    They  then  turned  anS 
saluted  the  king,  and  took  their  peaces 
.  ^«?^t  came  the  speeches,  Samban4  march- 
ng  about  before  Shinte,  and  announc"n-  in 
a  stentorian  voice  and  with  mciisured  ao 
cents  the  whole  history  of  th^  Xe  men 
and  their  reasons  for  Visiting  the  counTrv 
His  argument  for  giving  the  travellers  leS; 

oa(  one.  The  white  man  certainly  said  that 
he  had  come  tor  the  purpose  of  openinVthe 
country  for  trade,  making  peace  amonS  the 

ellh  °  lie  rn.  -r  '''^"-  ^'''•'>'*P«  he  was 
i,„  i°  ^■l'  ^°'  '*  ^'^^  not  easy  to  believe 
that  a  white  man  who  had  such  treasures  m^ 
homo  would  take  the  trouble  of  coS"out  o{ 
he  sea  where  he  lived  for  the  mere  purpose 

uever  seen.     On    the  whole,   they  rather 

hcught  he  was  not  speaking  the  truth     Bui 

8til,  though  he  had  plenty  of  fire-arms  W 

had  not  attacked  the  Balonda;  and  f^vS 

Between  tlie  speeches  the  women  filled  un 

meioay,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  toko 

more  than  a  passive  part  in  the  nroceedS^^ 

was  evident  t'i-om  the  frequei^^yS  S 

>ey  applauded  the  various  speed  es     Music 

I    cks  of  w™f"''.^-'"'  ''''''^^  fro™   «S 

It  ends  of  wr 'h'^''*  "^*°  h«"«^^  cylinders, 

kb  ami  f-  lyv^'''■®  covered  With  antelope 

Hn«  Z  i   "         .  ''^e  '■■*  no  method  of  bra- 
^  ng  the  skins  such  as  we  use  with  our  drums 

TiSetd'T""-^-"'^^  becoraeik  try' 
lie4fl„      "*  ^^  .''"'"^   held  to  the  fire 
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The  most  curious  part  of  these  drums  i« 
the  use  of  a  small  square  hole  in  th^T'dl 
which  seems  to  serve  the  same  purposed 

SenrTnsZ"/^'"  '°  "^'^  EuropLiSr^ 
u^"*-„/"*Jead  however,  of  being  left  open 
,  \elosed  with  a  piece  of  spider's  weh' 
which  allows  the  neeiful  escapeTf  a  ,  wWle' 
It  seems  to  have  a  resonant  effect.    The  woh 
vvhich  ,s  used  for  this  purpose  is  taken  fS 
Uie  egg-case  of  alarge  species  of  spider  T 
is  01  a  yellow  color,  rather  larger  than  a 
crown  piece  in  diameter,  and  isSf  wonder- 
fu  toughness  and  elasticity.    The  custom  of 
usmg  spider's  web  in  this^manner  piS 
through  a  very  large  portion  of  AfriVa  and 
18  even  foundf  in  those  parts  of  Western 
Africa  which  have  introduced  many  Euro" 
pean  instruments  among  those  which  be 
onged    to    them    before^  they    had    made" 
acquaintance  with  civilization. 

llie  drums  and  marimba  are  nlaved 
together;  and  on  this  occasion  the  pe?fom- 
ers  walked  round  and  round  the  enclosure 
producing  music  which  wa«  really  not 
unpleasant  even  to  European  ears  ThJ 
marimba  is  found,  with  various  modiflca^ 
tions,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  of 

^ndln  £"'■'^"^.5!^^  framework  is  st^ra^ 
and  in  that  case  the  instrument  is  moith 
p  aced  on  the  ground,  and   the   musician 
plays  It  while  in  a  sitting  or  kneeing  pos- 
it it  fX  '1  '°'?'.  »^'"^ '«'  especially  wfiere 
Lr2    Ir  Pi^y^"*  ^y  '-'e  musician  on  the 
march,  the  framework  is  curved  like  the 
hi-e  of  a  cart-wheel,  so  that,  when  the  fnsttu! 
ment  is  suspended  in  front  of  the  performer 
he  can  reach  the  highest  and  lowest  keys' 
without  difficulty.    The  illustration  on  paJe 
3  .  represents  one  of  the  straiffht-framed 
niarimbas,  and  is  drawn  from  a  spTcime™in 
Colonel  Lane  Fox's  collection. 

After  this  interview  Shinte  always  be- 

haved  very  kindly  to  the  whole  party' and 

as  we  have  already  seen,  invested  Dr  S 

ngtone  with  the  precio'us  shell  ornament 

before  his  departure.  "tmeui 

oht^e  i'J  Shinte's  niece,  Manenko,  the  female 
chief,  she  was  a  woman  who  really  deserved 
her  rank  from  her  bold  and  energetic  ch^- 
acter     She  insisted  on  conducting  the  pSrTy 

"ho  ifonT'!,"^^""'''''  ^""^  ^hen  they  set^ouY 
she  headed  the  expedition  in  person.    It 

SSn  1  Hn'''  ^  T^^'^^'^y  unplLsan^one 
tlie  lain  falling  m  torrents,  and  yet  this  very 
enei-ffetic  lady  marched  on  at  a  pace  thl^ 
coull  be  equalled  by  few  of  the  men   and 
without  the  slightest  protection  from  Te 
weather  save  the  coat  of  red  grease  and  a 
charmed  necklace.    When  asled  why  she 
did  not  wear  clothes,  she  said  that  a  chief 
ought  to  despise  such  luxuries,  and  otht  to 
act  an  example  of  fortitude  to  the  rest  of 
vL*r  •'•    Nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
expedition   complained    of  cold    wet    and 
hunger,  but  this  indefatigable  k'dyp'essed 
on  in  the  very  lisrhtest  ipor-i^n-  or-^-  -f-^ 
not  until  they  were  aU  thorouglily  wearied 
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would  she  consent  to  halt  for  the  night. 
Her  husband,  Sambanza,  had  to  march  in 
her  train,  accompanied  by  a  man  who  had 
instructions  to  beat  a  drum  incessantly,  which 
he  did  until  the  perpetual  rain  soalied  the 
skin-heads  so  completely  that  they  would 
not  produce  a  sound.  Sambanza  had  then 
to  chant  all  kinds  of  invocations  to  the  rain, 
which  ho  did,  but  without  any  particular 
ell'ect. 

She  knew  well  what  was  her  dignity,  and 
never  allowed  it  to  be  encroached  upon.  On 
one  occasion  Dr.  Livingstone  had  presented 
an  ox  to  Shinte.  Manenko  heard  of  it,  and 
was  extremely  angry  that  such  a  gift  should 
have  been  made.  She  said  that,  as  she  was 
the  chief  of  the  party  who  had  brought  the 
white  men,  the  ox  was  hers,  and  not  theii's, 
as  long  as  she  was  in  command.  So  she 
sent  for  the  ox  straightway,  had  it  slaugh- 
tered by  her  own  men,  and  then  sent  Shinte 
a  leg.  The  latter  chief  seemed  to  think  that 
she  "was  justified  in  what  she  had  done,  took 
the  leg,  and  said  nothing  about  it. 

Yet  she  did  not  forget  that,  although  she 
was  a  chief,  she  was  a  woman,  and  ought 
therefore  to  perform  a  woman's  duties. 
When  the  party  stojjped  for  the  night  in 
some  village,  ilanenko  was  accustomed  to 
.go  to  the  huts  and  ask  for  some  maize, 
which  she  ground  and  prepared  with  her 
own  hands  and  brought  to  Dr.  Livingstone, 
as  he  could  not  eat  the  ordinary  country 
meal  without  being  ill  afterward.  She  was 
also  careful  to  inform  him  of  the  proper 
mode  of  approaching  a  Balonda  town  or 
village.  It  is  bad  manners  to  pass  on  and 
enter  a  town  without  having  first  sent  no- 
tice to  the  headman.  As  soon  as  a  traveller 
comes  within  sight  of  the  houses,  he  ought 
to  halt,  and  send  forward  a  messenn;er  to 
state  his  name,  and  ask  for  permission  to 
enter.  The  headman  or  chief  then  comes 
out,  meets  the  stranger  under  a  tree,  just  as 
Shinte  received  Dr.  Livingstone,  giving  him 
a  welcome,  and  appointing  him  a  place 
where  he  may  sleep.  Before  he  learned 
this  piece  of  etiquette,  several  villages  had 
been  much  alarmed  by  the  unannouftced 
arrival  of  the  visitors,  who  were  in  conse- 
quence looked  upon  with  fear  and  suspi- 
cion. 

Atferward,  when  they  came  to  visit  the 
great  chief  Katema,  they  found  him  quite  as 
friendly  as  Shinte  had  been.  He  received 
them  much  after  the  same  manner,  being 
seated,  and  having  around  him  a  number  of 
armed  men  or  guards,  and  about  thirty 
women  behind  him.  In  going  to  or  coming 
from  the  place  of  council,  he  rode  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  who,  through  dint  of  long  prac- 
tice, performed  his  task  with  apparent  ease, 
though  he  was  slightly  made,  and  Katema 
was  p,  tall  and  powerful  man.  He  had  a 
great  idea  of  his  own  dignity,  and  made  a 
speech  in  which  ho  comparcu  himself  with 


Matiamvo,  saying  that  he  was  the  great 
Modne,  or  lord,  the  fellow  of  Matiamvo. 

He  was  very  proud  of  a  small  herd  of 
cattle,  about  thirty  in  number,  mostly  white 
in  color,  and  as  active  as  antelones.  He 
had  bred  them  all  himself,  but  had  no  idea 
of  utilizing  them,  and  was  quite  delighted 
when  told  that  they  could  be  milked,  and 
the  milk  used  for  food.  It  is  strange  that 
the  Balonda  are  not  a  more  pastoral  people, 
as  the  country  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
nurture  of  cattle,  and  all  those  which  were 
possessed  by  Katema,  oi*  even  by  Matiamvo 
himself,  were  in  splendid  condition.  So 
wild  were  Katema's  cattle,  that  when  the 
chief  had  presented  the  party  with  a  cow, 
they  were  obliged  to  stalk  and  shoot  it,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  buffalo.  The  native  who  shot 
the  cow  being  a  bad  marksman,  the  cow 
was  only  wounded,  and  dashed  off  into  the 
forest,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
Even  the  herdsman  was  afraid  to  go  among 
them,  and,  after  two  days'  hunting,  the 
v/ounded  cow  was  at  last  killed  by  another 
ball. 

C'he  Balonda  are  not  only  fond  of  cattle, 
but  they  do  their  best  to  improve  the  breed. 
When  a  number  of  them  went  with  Dr, 
Livingstone  into  Angola,  they  expressed 
much  contemptuous  wonder  at  the  neglect 
both  of  land  and  of  domesticated  animals. 
They  themselves  are  always  on  the  look-out 
for  better  specimens  than  their  own,  and 
even  took  the  trouble  of  carrying  some  large 
fowls  all  the  way  from  Angola  to  Shinte's 
village.  When  they  saw  that  even  the 
Portuguese  settlers  slaughtered  little  cows 
and  heifer  calves,  and  made  no  use  of  the 
milk,  they  at  once  set  the  white  men  down 
as  an  inferior  race.  When  they  heard  that 
the  flour  used  bv  these  same  settlers  was 
nearly  all  imported  from  a  foreign  country, 
they  were  astonished  at  the  neglect  of  a 
land  so  suited  for  agriculture  as  Angola. 
"  These  know  nothing  but  buying  and  sell- 
they  are  not  men,"  was  the  verdict 


ing; 


given  by  the  so  called  savages. 

The  food  of  the  Balonda  is  mostly  of  a 
vegetable  character,  and  consists  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  manioc,  or  cassava,  which 
grows  "in  great  abundance.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  plant,  namely,  the  sweetand 
the  bitter,  i.  e.  the  poisonous.  The  latter,  I 
however,  is  the  quicker  of  growth,  and  con- 1 
sequently  is  chiefly  cultivated.  In  order  to 
prepare  it  for  consumption,  it  is  steeped  in 
water  for  four  days,  when  it  becomes  par- 
tially rotten,  the  skin  comes  off  easily,  and 
the  poisonous  matter  is  easily  extracted.  It 
is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  can  be  pounded 
into  a  sort  of  meal. 

When  this  meal  is  cooked,  it  is  simply 
stirred  into  boiling  water,  one  man  holding 
the  vessel  and  putting  in  the  meal,  while 
the  other  stirs  it  with  all  his  might.  The 
natives  like  this  simple  diet  veiy  much,  but 
to  an  Europsan  it  is  simply  detestable.   "  I 
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has  no  flavor  except  that  which  arises  from 
partial  decomposition,  and  it  looks  exactly 
Ike  ordinary  starch  when  ready  for  thi 
laundress,  ft  has  but  little  nutritive  power 
and,  however  much  a  man  may  contrive  to 
eat,  he  is  as  hungrv  two  hours  afterward  as 
If  lie  had  fasted.  l5r.  Livingstone  compares 
1  in  appearance,  taste,  and  odor,  to  potato 
starch  made  from  diseased  tubers.  More- 
over, owing  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it, 
the  cooking  IS  exceedingly  imperVect,  and 
in  consequence,  its  effects  upon  orclinarv 
European  digestions  may  be  imagined 

Ihe  manioc  plant  is  largely  cultivated 
and  requires  but  little  labor,  thi  first  p  ant- 
ing involving  nearly  all  the  trouble,  in  the 
low-lym- vaTleys  the  earth  is  dug  with  the 
curious  Ualonda  hoe,  which  has  two  han- 
dles and  one  blade,  and  is  scraped  into  par- 
allel beds,  about  three  feet  wide  and  one 
foot  in  height,  much  resembling,  those  in 
which  asparagus  is  nlanted  in  England. 
In  these  beds  pieces  of  the  manioc  stafk  are 
planted  at  four  feet  apart.  In  order  to  save 
space,  ground-nuts,  beans,  or  other  plants 
are  sown  between  the  beds,  and,  after  the 
crop  IS  gathered,  the  ground  is  cleared  of 

tself.  It  IS  fit  for  eating  in  a  yeai-  or  eigh- 
eeamonhs  according  to  the  character  of 
the  soil ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  dig- 
ging It  at  once,  as  it  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  for  three  years  beire  it  becomes 
dry  and  bitter.  When  a  root  is  durThe 
r.lJ'"  ?"*!*'"■  ^y""  «^  "^'••^e  pieces  Sf  t  le 
mdVfnH  S'""  '"  "^"  '^^'^  ^'"'^h  she  has 
made  and  thus  a  new  crop  is  begun.  Not 
only  the  root  is  edible,  but  also  t7ie  eaveV 
winch  are  boiled  and  cooked  as  vegetab^Is  ' 
oin  «r-^  ?°1''^  "^''15"^  ''•'^'^  obtain  meat,  and 
hTto  Itf  '"'"^'^'f' great  chief  as  he 'was, 

it  UhI  f^^'^u  '''''  'fy'"g  "'^t  1"«  mouth' 
was  bitter  for  the  want  of  meat.  The  reader 
may  remember  that  when  the  ox  in  question 
was  given,  he  was  very  thankful  for  he 
ingle  leg  which  Manenko  allowed  h'm  to 

TJlni  l^  ^'  '^""^y  ""^•^'"  t"''cS'  and  they 
are  not  above  eating  mice  and  other  small 
animals  with  their  tasteless  porridge  Thev 
also  eat  fowls  and  eggs,  and  L-e  fofd'of  filh^ 
wh^ch  they  catch  in  a  very  ingenious  man- 

clP^t  L'^Tfu"^  mosala,as'the  natives 
h^t  h'nfP  ^'}^  themselves  over  the  land. 
Just  before  the  waters  retire,  the  Balonda 
1  oEf  r^"^''  «f  ^-rtherl  banks  acioss 
thPw^f  l''''''""°,°"'y«™^"  apertures  for 
u  eSl  ^^"^^  H^'*«"Sh.    In  these  aper- 

iX.       "'2  retreating  waters,  but,  once 
£teLcfof"°°*.,,^'-  out  again.    Son.etimes, 

ianswerVe  sam'e'purptsr"  ''"^''  "^^"^^ 
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They  also  use  fish  traps  very  like  our 
own  lobster  pots,  and  nlace  a  bait  inside  in 
order  to  attract  the  dsh.  Hooks  are  also 
employed  ;  and  in  some  places  they  descend 
to  the  practice  of  poisoning  the  water,  bv 
which  means  they  destroy  every  fish,  small 
and  great,  that  comes  within  range  of  the 
deadly  juice.  The  fish  when  taken  are 
cleaned  split  open,  and  dried  in  the  smoke 
time  ^""  ^^  ^"^^^  ^°'"  ^  '=""si'lerable' 

Like  other  Afi-icans,  the  Balonda  make 
great  quantities  of  beer,  which  has  more  a 
stupefying  than  an  intoxicating  character 
those  who  drink  it  habitually  Ijeiiig  often 
8een  lying  on  their  faces  fast  asleep.     A 
more  intoxicating  drink  is  a  kind  of  mead 
which  they  make,  and  of  which  some  of 
them  are  as  fond  as  the  old  Ossianic  heroes 
Shinte  had  a  great  idea  of  the  medicinal 
properties  of  this  mead,  and  recommended 
It  to  Dr.  Livingstone  when  he  was  very  ill 
with  a  fever  :  "  Drink  plenty  of  mead,"  said 
he  " and  it  will  drive  the  fever  out."    Piob- 
Qu-^.°1  ''account  of  its  value  as  a  febrifucre 
Shinte  took  plenty  of  his  own  prescriptioS. ' 
I  hey  have  a  most  elaborate  code  of  eti- 

S."!,"''  i"  ,^^*'"g•.  ^^^y  ^^'"  not  partake  of 
tood  which  has  been  cooked  by  strangers 
neiUier  will  they  eat  it  except  when  afone.' 
It  a  party  of  Balonda  are  travellin<r  with 
men  of  other  tribes,  they  always  go  a^ide  to 
cook  their  food  and  tlien  come  %ack,  dap 
their  hands,  and  return  thanks  to  the  leader 
of  the  party.  Each  hut  has  always  its  own 
fare,  ami,  instead  of  kindling  it  at  the  chief's 
fare,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  Damaras 
they  a  ways  light  it  at  once  with  fire  pro-' 
uuced  by  friction.  * 

So  careful  are  the  Balonda  in  this  respect, 
that  when  Dr.  Livingstone  killed  an  ox  and 
offered  some  of  the  cooked  meat  to  his  pkrtv 
the  Balonda  would  not  take  it,  in  spite  o^ 
their  fondness  for  meat,  and  the  verv  few 
chances  w'hich  they  have  of  obtaining  it. 
ihey  did,  however,  accept  some  of  the  raw 
moxit,  which  they  took  away  and  cooked 
aUer  their  own  fashion.    One  of  them  was 
almost  absurd  m  the  many  little  fashions 
wl  ich  he  followed  and  probably  invented. 
When  the    meat  was   offered  to  him,  he 
would  not  take  it  himself,  as  it  was  below 
his  dignity  to  carry  meat.    Accordingly  he 
marched  home  in  state,  with  a  servant  be- 
hind him  carrying  a  few  ounces  of  meat  on  a 
platter.    Neither  would  he  sit  on  the  grass 
beside  Dr.  Livingstone.     "He  had   never 
sat  on  the  ground  during  the  late  Mati- 
amvos  reign,  and  was  not  going  to  degrade 
himself  at  his  time  of  life?'    So  he  slated 
himself  on  a  log  of  wood,  and  was  happy  at 
his  untarnished  dignity.  i  rj  *" 

One  of  the  little  sub-tribes,  an  offshoot  of 
the  Balonda,  was  remarkable  for  never  eat- 
mg  beef  on  principle,  sayinnr  that  oattl»  .wo 
like  human  beings,  and  life  at  home  like 
I  men.    (There  are  other  tribes  who  will  not 
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keep  cattle,  becauso,  as  they  rightly  say,  the 
oxen  bring  enemies  and  war  upon  them. 
But  they  are  always  glad  to  eat  beef  when 
they  can  get  it.)  This  tribe  aeems  to  bo 
unique  in  its  abstinence.  Although  they 
have  this  Idea  about  cattle,  they  will  eat 
witliout  compunction  the  flesh  of  most  wild 
animals,  ancl  in  many  cases  display  great 
ingenuity  in  hunting  them.  They  stalk  the 
annuals  through  the  long  grass  and  brush- 
wood, disguising  themselves  by  wearing  a 
cap  made  of  the  skin  taken  from  the  head 
of  an  antelope,  to  which  the  horns  are  sti'l 
attached.  When  the  animal  which  they 
are  pursuing  begins  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
rustling  of  the  uoughs  or  shaking  of  the 
grass,  they  only  thrust  the  horned  mask 
into  view,  and  move  it  about  as  if  it  were 
the  head  of  a  veritable  antelope.  This 
device  quiets  suspicion,  and  so  the  hunter 
proceeds  until  he  is  near  enough  to  deliver 
his  arrow.  Some  of  these  hunters  prefer 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  jabiru,  or  great 
African  crane. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  Balonda  are  not 
a  warlike  people,  though  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  arms,  and  have  a  very 
formidable  look.  Their  weapons  are  short 
knife-like  swords,  shields,  sind  bows  and  ar- 
rows, the  latter  being  iron  headed.  The 
shields  are  made  of  reeds  plaited  firmly 
together.  They  are  square  or  rather  ob- 
long, in  form,  measuring  about  five  feet  in 
length  and  three  in  width. 

The  architecture  of  the  Balonda  is  simple, 
but  ingenious.  Every  house  is  surrounded 
with  a  palisade  which  to  all  appearance  has 
no  door,  and  is  always  kept  closed,  so  that 
a  stranger  may  walk  round  and  round  it, 
and  never  find  the  entrance.  In  one  part 
of  the  palisade  the  stakes  are  not  last- 
cned  to  each  other,  but  two  or  three  are 
merely  stuck  into  their  holes  in  the  ground. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  the  huts  wish  to 
enter  or  leave  their  dwellings,  they  simply 
pull  up  two  or  three  stakes,  squeeze  them- 
selves through  the  aperture,  and  replace 
them,  so  that  no  sign  of  a  doorway  is  left. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  remember  that 
the  little  wooden  bird-cages  in  which  cana- 
ries are  brought  to  England  are  opened 
and  closed  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
some  movable  bars  supplying  the  place  of  a 
door. 

Sometimes  they  vary  the  material  of  their 
fences,  and  make  them  of  tall  and  compara- 
tively slight  rods  fastened  tightly  together. 
Shinte's  palace  was  formed  after  this  man- 
ner, and  the  interior  space  was  decorated 
with  clumps  of  trees  which  had  been  planted 
for  the  sake  of  the  shade  which  they  af- 
forded. That  these  trees  had  really  been 
planted,  and  not  merely  left  standing,  was 
evident,  from  the  fact  that  several  young 
trees  were  seen  recently  set,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  grass  twisted  round  their  stems  to 
protect  them  against  the  sun.    Even  the 


corners  of  the  streets  were  planted  with 
sugar-canes  and  bananas,  so  that  the  social 
system  of  the  Balonda  seems  to  be  of  ratlier 
a  high  order.  One  petty  chief,  called  Mo- 
zinkwa,  had  made  the  hedge  of  his  enclosure 
of  green  banian  branches  which  had  taken 
root,  and  so  formed  a  living  hedge. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  mucli  care  and  skill 
should  be  so  often  thrown  away.  As  tlio 
traveller  passes  through  the  Londa  districts 
he  often  sees  deserted  houses,  and  even  vil- 
lages. The  fact  is,  that  either  the  husbnnd 
or  the  chief  wife  has  died,  and  the  invnrin- 
ble  custom  is  to  desert  the  locality,  and  never 
to  revisit  it  except  to  make  ofterings  to  the 
dead.  Thus  it  happens  that  permanent 
localities  are  impossible,  because  the  death 
of  a  chief's  wife  would  cause  the  whole  vil- 
lage to  be  deserted,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
a  house  when  an  ordinary  man  dies.  This 
very  house  and  garden  underwent  the  usual 
lot,  for  Mozinkwa  lost  his  favorite  wife,  and 
in  a  few  months  house,  garden,  and  hedges 
had  all  "one  to  ruin. 

The  Balonda  have  a  most  remarkable  cus- 
tom of  cementing  friendship.  When  two 
men  agree  to  be  special  friends,  they  go 
through  a  singular  ceremony.  The  men 
sit  opposite  eacn  other  with  clasped  hands, 
and  by  the  side  of  each  is  a  vessel  of  beer. 
Slight  cuts  are  then  made  on  the  clasped 
hands,  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  on  the  right 
cheek,  and  on  the  forehead.  The  point  of 
a  grass  blade  is  then  pressed  against  each  of 
these  cuts,  so  as  to  take  up  a  little  of  the 
blood,  and  each  man  washes  the  grass  blade 
in  his  own  beer- vessel.  The  vessels  are  then 
exchanged  and  the  contents  drunk,  so  that 
each  imbibes  the  blood  of  the  other.  They 
are  then  considered  as  blood  relations,  and 
are  bound  to  assist  each  other  in  every  pos- 
sible manner.  While  the  beer  is  being 
drunk,  the  friends  of  each  of  the  men  beat  on 
the  ground  with  clubs,  and  bawl  out  certain 
sentences  as  ratification  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
thought  correct  for  all  the  friends  of  each 
party  to  the  contract  to  drink  a  little  of  the 
beer.  This  ceremony  is  called  "kasendi." 
Alter  the  ceremony  has  been  completed,  gifts 
are  exchanged,  and  both  parties  always  give 
their  most  precious  possessions. 

Dr.  Livingstone  once  became  related  to  a 
young  woman  in  rather  a  curious  manner, 
She  had  a  tumor  in  her  arm,  and  asked  him 
to  remove  it.  As  he  was  doing  so,  a  little 
blood  spirted  from  one  of  the  small  arteries 
and  entered  his  eye.  As  he  was  wiping  it 
out,  she  hailed  him  as  a  blood  relation,  and 
said  that  whenever  he  passed  through  the 
country  he  was  to  send  word  to  her,  that  she 
might  wait  upon  him,  .and  cook  for  him, 
Men  of  diiferent  tribes  often  go  throu,^h  this 
ceremony,  and  on  the  present  occasion  all 
Dr.  Livingstone's  men,  whether  they  were 
Batoka,  Makololo,  or  of  other  tribes,  became 
Molekanes,  or  friends,  to  the  Balonda. 

Ab  to  their  religious  belief,  it  is  but  con- 
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fN^ed  and  hazy,  still  it  exercises  a  kind  of 
inriuence  over  them.  They  luive  a  tolerably 
clear  itleji  of  a  Supreme  Heing,  whom  they 
call  by  ditferent  names  according  to  their 
dialect.  The  JJalonda  use  the  word  Zambi 
but  Mcr  mo  is  one  name  which  is  understood 
tlirouf,'!!  a  very  large  tract  of  country.  The 
IJiilouda  believe  that  Zambi  rules  over  all 
other  spirits  and  minor  deities  just  as  their 
klIl,^'  Mutiamvo  rules  over  the  greater  and 
lessor  chiefs.  When  they  undergo  the  poi- 
son ordeal,  which  is  used  as  much  anionsr 
them  as  in  other  tribes,  they  hold  up  their 
Iwiids  to  heaven,  and  thus  appeal  to  the 
Great  hpirit  to  judge  according  to  right. 

Among  the  Balonda  we  come  for  the  first 
time  among  idols  or  fetishes,  whichever  may 
be  the  correct  title.    One  form  of  idol  is  very 
common  in  Balonda  villages,  and  is  called  by 
Ihe  name  of  a  lion,  though  a  stranger  uniniti- 
ated in  Its  mysteries  would  certainly  take  it 
lor  a  crocodile,  or  at  all  events  a  lizard  of 
some  kind.    It  is  a  long  cylindrical  roll  of 
grass  plastered  over  with  clay.    One   end 
represents  the  head,  and  is  accordingly  fur- 
nished with  a  mouth,  and  a  couple  Sf*^ cow- 
rie shells  by  way  of  eyes.    The  other   end 
tapers  gradually  into  a  tail,  and  the  whole  is 
supported  on  four  short  straight  Ics     The 
native  modeller  seems  to  have  a  misglvino- 
that  the  imitation  is  not  quite  so  clSse  jS 
might  be  wished,  and  so  sticks  in  the  neck 
a  number  of  hairs  from  an  elephant's  tail 
wliich  are  supposed  to  represent  the  mane! 
-these  singular  idols  are  to  be  seen  in  most 
Baloiula  vilages.    They   are   supposed   to 
represent  the   deities  who  have  dominion 


mr/...  ,!!„„„  —    -— -^^  „..„  .... v u  uuiuiuioii   uic  Question,  *  What  c( 
Z.^V^t^'^^'^.^y}^}!--hof  sheLre  th^s  tre^e,!? 


the  villap  IS  111,  his  friends  go  to  the  lion 
dol,  and  pray  all  night  before  it,  beating 
their  drums,  and  producing  that  amount  of 
noise  which  seems  to  be  an  essential  ac- 
companiment of  religious  rites  among  Afri- 

nvnnn  1  ""n  l'^?'^  "?'''>'  ^"^  pcrhaps  more 
pioperly  called  teraphim,  as  by  their  means 
tlie  medicine  men  foretell  future  events. 
Ihese  idols  generally  rest  on  a  horizontal 

Si.  iff ''n''^  V-*'";?  uprights-a  custom 
Which  IS  followed  in  Dahomd  when  a  human 
sacrihee  ha_s  been  made.    The  medicine  men 
hiv  i'r."'r''''^''*fu*''''.*  ^y  their  ministrations 
Inffhn  ^r''  ^^^  teraphim  to  speak,  and 
u^l  ^l  "^"^y  'ire  acquainted  with  the  fu- 
u  L  •^^''y  ^•■?  ^'^'^^y  brought  into  requi- 
sition in  war-time,  when  they  are  supposed 
to  give  notice  of  the  enemy's  approacK 

iiiese  Idols  take  various  shapes.  Some- 
times they  are  intended  to  represent  certain 
animals  and  sometimes  are  fashioned  into 
Vl,pn"f "  ««"»blance  of  the  human  head, 
tn  foT  i,®  superstitious  native  does  not  care 
an  i?lH  r^t'iouble  of  carving  or  modelling 
tLZ]:  °.  ^^^^^  !"  crooked  stick,  fixes  it  iS 
,™i^  "1'  ^"^®  ^^  ^^'t*i  some  strange  com- 
pound, and  so  his  idol  is  completed.    Trees 


root  are  laid  on  the  branches,  and  incisions 
are  made  in  the  bark,  some  being  nieio 
knife-cuts,  and  others  rude  outlines  of  the 
human  face.  Sticks,  too,  are  thrown  on  the 
ground  m  heaps,  and  each  traveller  that 
passes  by  is  supposed  to  throw  at  least  one 
stick  on  the  heap. 

Sometimes  little  models  of  huts  are  made 
and  in  them  are  placed  pots  of  medicine  •' 
and  in  one  instance  a  small  farmhouse  Wiw 
seen,  and  in  it  was  the  skull  of  an  ox  bv 
way  of  an  idol.  The  ofterings  which  are 
made  are  generally  some  article  of  food  •  and 
some  of  the  Balonda  are  so  fearful  of  oftend- 
ing  the  denizens  of  the  unseen  world  that 
whenever  thuy  receive  a  present,  they  al- 
ways offer  a  portion  of  it  to  the  spirits  of 
their  dead  relations. 

One  curious  legend  was  told  to  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, and  is  worthy  of  mention,  be- 
cause It  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  old 
mythological  story  of  Latona.  There  is  a 
certain  lake  called  in  Londa-land  Dilolo 
respecting  which  the  following  story  was 
told  to  the  white  visitors: — 

"A  female  chief,  called  Modne  (lord) 
Monenga,  came  one  evening  to  the  village 
of  Mosogo,  a  man  who  livedin  the  vicinity 
but  who  had  gone  to  hunt  with  his  dogs' 
She  asked  for  a  supply  of  food,  and  Moso- 
go s  wife  gave  her  a  sufllcient  quantity 
Proceeding  to  another  village,  standing  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  water,  she 
preferred  the  same  demand,  and  was  not 
only  refused,  but,  when  she  uttered  a  threat 
tor  their  niggardliness,  was  taunted  with 
the  question,  '  What  could  she  do  though 


"  In  order  to  show  what  she  could  do,  she 
began  a  song  in  slow  time,  and  uttered  her 
own  name,  '  Monenga-wo-o.'  As  she  pro- 
longed the  last  note,  the  village,  people, 
°n ^^' ^'?,'^ /^°g^  ^^^^  ^nto  the  space  now 
called  Dilolo.  When  KasimakJite,  the  head- 
man of  the  village,  came  home  and  found 
out  the  catastrophe,  he  cast  himself  into 
Hie  lake,  and  is  supposed  to  be  in  it  still 
The  name  is  taken  from  'ildlo,'  despair 
because  this  man  gave  up  all  hope  when  his' 
family,  was  destroyed.    Moilenga  was  put  to 

The  Balonda  are  certainly  possessed  of  a 
greater  sense  of  religion  than  is  the  case 
with  tribes  which  have  been  described. 
They  occasionally  exhibit  a  feeling  of  rev- 
erence, which  implies  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  though  the  object  toward  which  it 
may  manifest  itself  be  an  unworthy  one. 
During  Dr.  Livingstone's  march  through 
the  Londa  country  the  party  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  medicine  man  belonging  to  the 
tribe  which  was  ruled  by  Manenko.  The 
wizard  in  question  carried  his  sacred  imple- 
ments in  a  basket,  and  was  very  reverential 
in  his  manner  toward  them.    When  near 


are  nrosoed  Ht;;  thr^^-V^      r7C="\    ^r*"**     -    °'^  manner  toward  them.    When  near 

worshipper.    Offerin4  of  maL  nr^^^^^^^^^  ''^.^''^^  objects,  he  kept  silence  as  far 

w        uncrmgs  ot  maize  or  manioc  I  as  possible,  and,  if  he  were  forced  to  speak, 
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never  raised  his  voice  above  a  whisper. 
Once,  when  a  Hatoita  man  happened  to 
speak  in  his  usual  loud  tones  when  close  to 
the  basket,  the  doctor  administered  a  sharp 
reproof,  his  anxious  glances  at  the  basket 
showing  that  he  was  really  in  earnest.  It 
so  liappened  that  another  female  chief, 
called  Nyamoana,  was  of  the  party,  an(l, 
when  they  had  to  cross  a  stream  that  passed 
by  her  own  village,  she  would  not  venture 
to  do  so  until  the  doctor  had  waved  his 
charms  over  her,  and  she  had  further  forti- 
fied herself  by  taking  some  in  her  hands, 
and  hanging  others  round  her  neck. 

As  the  Balonda  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  it  is  evident  that  they  also  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  human  sjiirit.  Here 
their  belief  has  a  sort  of  consistency,  and 
opposes  a  curious  obstacle  to  the  eftorta  of 
missionaries;  even  Dr.  Livingstone  being 
unable  to  make  any  real  impression  on 
them.  They  fancy  that  when  a  Balonda 
man  dies,  he  may  perhai)8  take  the  form  of 
some  animal,  or  he  may  assume  his  place 
amon"  the  Barimo,  or  mferior  deities,  this 
word  Toeing  merely  the  plural  form  of  Mor- 
imo.  In  either  case  the  enfrancliised  sjiirit 
still  belongs  to  earth,  and  has  no  aspirations 
for  a  higher  state  of  existence. 

Nor  can  the  missionary  make  any  im- 
pression on  their  minds  with  regard  to  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  human  souls.  They 
admit  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
they  see  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  that 
the' Maker  of  mankind  took  on  Himself  the 
humanity  which  He  had  created;  they  say 
that  they  always  have  believed  that  man 
lives  after  tlie  cleath  of  the  body;  and  appa- 
rently aftbrd  a  good  basis  for  instruction  in 
the  Christian  religion.  But,  although  the 
teachers  can  advance  thus  far,  they  are  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  old  objection  that 
white  and  blaqk  men  are  totally  different, 
and  that,  although  the  spirits  of  deceased 


white  men  may  go  into  a  mysterious  and 
incomprehensible  heaven,  the  deceased  Uu- 
londa  prefer  to  remain  near  their  villages 
which  were  familiar  to  them  in  life,  andtu 
assist  those  who  have  succeeded  them  in 
their  duties.  This  idea  may  probably  ac- 
count for  the  habit  of  deserting  tludr  liou.se8 
after  the  death  of  any  of  the  family. 

During  the  funeral  ceremonies  a  porpot- 
ual  and  deafening  clamor  is  kept  up,  the 
popular  notion  seeming  to  be,  that  the  more 
noise  they  can  make,  the  greater  honor  is 
due  to  the  deceased.  Wailing  is  carried  on 
with  loud  piercing  cries,  drums  are  beaten, 
and,  if  fire-arms  have  been  introduced 
among  them,  guns  are  fired.  These  driini3 
are  not  beaten  at  random,  but  with  regular 
measured  beats.  They  are  played  all  night 
long,  and  their  sound  has  been  compared 
to  the  regular  beating  of  a  paddle-wheel 
engine.  Oxen  are  slaughtered  and  the  llesh 
cooked  for  a  feast,  and  great  quantities  of 
beer  and  mead  are  drunk.  The  cost  of  a 
funeral  in  tliese  parts  is  therefore  very 
great,  and  it  is  thought  a  point  of  honor  to 
expend  as  much  wealth  as  can  be  got 
together  for  the  jpurpose. 

The  religious  element  is  represented  by  a 
kind  of  idol  or  figure  covered  with  featliers, 
which  is  carried  about  during  some  parts  of 
the  ceremony;  and  in  some  places  a  man, 
in  a  strange  dress,  covered  with  featliers, 
dances  with  the  mourners  all  night,  and 
retires  to  the  feast  in  the  early  morning. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  Barimo,  or  spirits. 

The  position  of  the  grave  is  usually  marked 
with  certain  objects.  One  of  these  graves 
was  covered  with  a  liuge  cone  of  sticks  laid 
together  like  the  roof  of  a  hut,  and  a  pali- 
sade was  erected  round  the  cone.  There 
was  an  opening  on  one  side,  in  which  was 
placed  an  ugly  idol,  and  a  number  of  bits  of 
cloth  and  strings  of  beads  were  hung  around. 
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Westward  of  the  country  which  has  just 
been  described  is  a  largo  district  that  em- 
braces a  considerable  portion  of  the  coast, 
and  extends  far  inward.  This  country  is 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Angola. 
As  this  country  has  been  held  for  several 
centuries  by  the  Portuguese,  who  have 
extended  their  settlements  for  six  or  seven 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  but  few  of 
the  original  manners  and  customs  have  sur- 
vived, and  even  those  have  been  modified 
by  the  contact  with  white  settlers.  As, 
however,  Angola  is  a  very  important,  as 
well  as  lar^e  country,  a  short  account  will 
be  given  of  the  natives  before  we  proceed 
more  northward. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Angolese  are  elected, 
and  the  choice  must  be  made  from  certain 


families.  In  one  place  there  are  three 
families  from  Avhich  the  chief  is  chosen  in 
rotation.  The  law  of  succession  is  rather 
remarkable,  the  eldest  brother  inheriting 
property  in  preference  to  the  son;  and  if  a 
married  man  dies,  his  children  belong  to  his 
widow's  eldest  brother,  who  not  unfre- 
quently  converts  them  into  property  by 
selling  them  to  the  slave  dealers.  It  is  in 
this  manner,  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
that  the  slave  trade  is  supplied,  rather  than 
by  war. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  land,  although 
dark,  are  seldom  if  ever  black,  their  color 
being  brownish  red,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow; 
and,  although  they  are  so  close  to  the  coun- 
try inhabited  by  the  true  negroes,  they  have 
but  few  of  the  iiegro  traits.    Their  fualurcs 
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«ro  not  tliDHo  of  the  negro,  the  no8o  beinir 
riither  luiuiliiu.,  and  broiul  at  base,  their  hair 
woolly,  but  tolerably  long  and  very  abun- 
dant, and  their  lips  moderately  thick.  The 
hiinds  and  feet  are  exquisitely  Hniall,  and,  as 
Mr.  Ueade  observes,  Angolese  slaves  aftbrd 
a  hold  contrast  with  those  who  are  brouirht 
from  the  Congo. 

Of  the  women  the  same  traveller  writes 
in  terms  of  considerable  praise,  as  far  as 
their  {)crsoual  appearance  goes.  There  are 
L'iils  in  that  country  who  have  such  soft 
(lark  eyes,  such  sweet  smiles,  and  such 
L'laceful  ways,  that  they  involuntarily  win  a 
kind  of  love,  only  it  is  that  sort  of  semi- 
love  which  is  extended  to  a  dog,  a  horse,  or 
a  bird,  and  has  in  it  nothing  of  the  intellect. 
Thoy  are  gentle,  and  faithful,  and  loving  in 
their  own  way;  but,  though  they  can  in- 
spire a  passion,  they  cannot  retain  the  love 
ot  an  intellectual  man. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Balonda,  the  An- 
golcso  live  greatly  on  manioc  roots,  chiefly 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  Irish  peasantry 
live  80  much  on  the  potato,  t.  e.  because  its 
culture  and  cooking  give  very  little  trouble 


The  nieparation  of  the  soil  and  planting  of 
the  shrub  are  the  work  of  slaves,  the  true 
Angolcse  having  a  very  horror  of  hard 
work.  Consequently  the  labor  is  very 
imperfectly  performed,  the  ground  being 
barely  scratched  by  the  double-handled  hoe 
which  is  used  by  dragging  it  along  the 
ground  rather  tlian  by  striking  it  intS  the 
earth. 

The  manioc  is,  however,  a  far  more  use- 
lul  plant  than  the  potato,  especially  the 
'sweet"  variety,  which  is  free  from  the  pois- 
onous principle.  It  can  be  eaten  raw,  just 
as  It  comes  out  of  the  ground,  or  it  can  be 
roasted  or  boiled.  Sometimes  it  is  partially 
termented,  then  dried  and  ground  into  meal 
or  reduced  to  powder  by  a  rasp,  mixed  with' 
sii-'ar,  and  made  into  a  sort  of  confectionery, 
liie  leaves  can  be  boiled  and  eaten  as  a  vege- 
table, or,  if  they  be  given  to  goats,  the  lat- 
ter yield  a  bountiful  supply  of  milk.  The 
wood  affords  an  excellent  fuel,  and,  when 
burned,  it  furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  pot- 
ash. Ou  the  average,  it  takes  about  a  year 
to  come  to  perfection  in  Angola,  and  only 
requires  to  be  weeded  once  during  that 
tune. 

The  meal  or  roots  cannot  be  stored,  as 
Ihey  arc  liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  weevil 
winch  quickly  destroys  them,  and  therefore 
another  plan  is  followed.  The  root  is 
scraped  like  horseradish,  and  laid  on  a  cloth 
whicli  IS  held  over  a  vessel.  "Water  is  then 
poured  on  it,  and  the  white  shavings  are 
well  rul)bcd  with  the  hands.  All  the  starch- 
globules  are  thus  washed  out  of  their  cells 
and  pass  through  the  cloth  into  the  vessel 
Delow  together  with  the  water.  When  this 
mixture  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
tniie^  the  .ft-irohy  matter  collects  lu  a  sort  of 
sedimeut,  and  the  water  is  poured  away. 


The  sediment  in  then  scraped  out,  and 
placed  (-«  an  iron  plate  which  is  held  over 
a  Are.  The  gelatinous  mass  is  then  continu- 
ally stirred  with  a  stick,  and  by  degrees  it 
forms  itself  into  little  translucent  globules 
which  are  almost  exactly  identical  with  tlie 
tapioca  of  commerce.  The  advantage  of 
converting  the  manioc-root  into  tapioca  is 
that  in  the  latter  state  it  is  impervious  to 
the  destructive  weevil. 

Some  parts  of  Angola  are  low,  marshy, 
and  fever-breeding,  and  even  the  natives 
tcel  the  elfects  of  the  damp,  hot,  malarious 
climate.  Of  medicine,  however,  they  have 
but  httlo  idea,  their  two  principal  remedies 
being  cupping  and  charms.  The  former  is  a 
remedy  which  is  singularly  popular,  and  is 
conducted  in  much  the  same  way  through- 
out the  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  equator. 
The  operator  has  three  implements,  namely, 
a  small  liorn,  a  knife,  and  a  piece  of  wax. 
The  horn  is  cut  quite  level  at  the  base,  and 
groat  care  is  taken  that  the  edge  be  perfectly 
smooth.  The  smaller  end  is  perforated  with 
a  very  small  hole.  This  Iiorn  is  generally 
tied  to  a  string  and  hung  round  the  neck  of 
the  owner,  who  is  usually  a  professional 
physician.  The  knife  is  small,  and  shaped 
exactly  like  the  little  Bechuana  knife  sliowu 
at  the  top  of  page  281. 

When  the  cupping  horn  is  to  be  used,  the 
wide  end  is  placed  on  the  atHicted  part,  and 
pressed  down  tightly,  while  the  mouth  is 
applied  to  the  small  end,  and  the  air  ex- 
hausted.   The  operator  continues  to  suck 
for  some  moments,  and  then  removes  the 
horn,  and  suddenly  makes  three  or  four 
gashes  with  the  knife  on  the  raised  and 
reddened  skin.    The  horn  is  again  applied, 
and  when  the  operator  has  sucked  out  the 
air  as  far  as  his  lungs  will  allow  him,  ho 
places  with  his  tongue  a  small  piece  of  wax 
on  the  end  of  the  horn,  introduces  his  fiwer 
into  jus  mouth,  presses  the  wax  firmly  on 
the  little  aperture  so  as  to  exclude  the  air 
and  then  allows  the  horn  to  remain  adherent 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     The 
blood  of  course  runs  into  the  horn,  and  in  a 
short  time  coagulates  into  a  flat  circular 
cake.    The  wax  is  then  removed  from  the 
end  of  the  horn,  the  latter  is  taken  off,  the 
cake  of  blood  put  aside,  and  the  process 
repeated  until  the  operator  and  patient  are 
satisfied. 

Dr.  Livingstone  mentions  a  case  in  which 
this  strange  predilection  for  the  cuppin<T 
horn  clearly  hastened,  even  if  it  did  not  pro" 
(luce,  the  death  of  a  child.  The  whole  story 
IS  rather  a  singular  one,  and  shows  the  state 
of  religious,  or  rather  superstitious,  feeling 
among  the  native  Angolese.  It  so  happened 
that  a  Portuguese  trader  died  in  a  villa<^e 
and  after  his  death  the  other  traders  niet 
and  disposed  of  his  property  among  them- 
selves, each  man  accounting  for  liis  portion 
to  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  who'lived  at 
Loanda,  the  principal  town  of  Angola.    The 
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genemlity  of  tho  nutivoH,  not  iinderatandinp; 
tho  nature  of  written  obligations,  tliouglit 
tiiut  tliu  tnulurH  Iiud  Hiniply  Hold  tiiu  goodtt 
and  appropriutiid  th«  inonuy. 

Konju  tinits  afttsrward  the  child  of  a  man 
wiu)  had  bought  aonio  of  thin  pr«)i)orty  fell 
ill,  and  the  mother  Hent  for  the  diviner  in 
order  to  find  out  tho  (lause  of  its  ailnuuit. 
After  throwing  his  magie  dice,  and  working 
himself  up  to  the  jjroper  pitch  of  ecstatic 
fury,  tho  prophet  announced  that  tho  child 
was  being  killed  by  tho  8j)irit  of  tho  deceased 
trader  in  revongo  for  his  stolen  property. 
The  mother  wiw(iuito  satisfied  with  tho  rev- 
elation, and  wanted  to  give  tho  prophet  a 
slave  by  way  of  a  foo.  Tho  father,  however, 
wiis  loss  amenable,  and,  on  learnin''  the 
result  of  tho  investigation,  ho  took  a  friend 
with  him  to  tho  place  where  the  diviner  was 
still  in  his  state  of  trance,  and  by  the  ajipli- 
cution  of  two  sticks  to  his  back  restored  him 
to  his  sonses.  Even  after  this  tho  ignorant 
mother  would  not  allow  the  child  to  be 
treated  with  European  medicines,  but  in- 
sisted on  cupping  it  on  tho  cheek;  and  the 
consenuence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
child  died. 

Tho  Angolese  are  a  marvellously  super- 
stitious ueoplo,  and,  so  far  from  having  lost 
any  of  tnoir  superstitions  by  four  centuries 
of  connection  with  tho  Portuguese,  they 
seem  rather  to  have  infected  their  white 
visitors  with  them.  Ordeals  of  several  kinds 
are  in  great  use  among  them,  especially  the 
poison  ordeal,  which  has  extended  itself 
through  so  largo  a  portion  of*  Africa,  and 
sla^s  its  thousands  annually.  One  curious 
point  in  tho  Angolese  orcleal  is,  that  it  is 
administered  in  one  particular  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Dua,  and  that  persons 
who  are  accused  of  crime,  especially  of 
witchcraft,  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  sacred  spot,  strong  in  their  belief  that 
the  poison  tree  will  do  them  no  harm.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  person  on  trial  depends 
wholly  on  the  caprice  of  the  medicine  man 
who  prepares  the  poisonous  draught,  and 
that  he  may  either  weaken  it  or  substitute 
another  material  without  being  discovered 
by  these  credulous  people. 

As,  according  to  Balonda  ideas,  the  spirits 
of  the  deceasea  are  always  with  their  friends 
on  earth,  partaking  equally  in  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  helping  those  whom  they  love,  and 
thwarting  those  whom  they  hate,  they  are 
therefore  supposed  to  share  in  an  ethereal 
sort  of  way  m  the  meals  taken  by  their 
friends:  and  it  follows  that  when  a  man 
denies  himself  food,  he  is  not  only  starving 
himself,  but  afflicting  the  spirits  of  his  ances- 
tors. Sacrifices  arc  a  necessary  result  of 
this  idea,  as  is  the  cooking  and  eating  of  the 
flesh  b^  those  who  offer  them. 

Their  theory  of  sickness  is  a  very  simple 
one.  TJiey  fancy  that  if  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  nad  that  tueir  living  friends  do  uot 


treat  them  properly,  and  give  them  plenty 
to  oat  and  drink,  tne  best  thing  to  do  i»  U) 
take  out  of  the  world  such  uselims  allii^m,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  others  who  will  treat 
them  better.  The  same  idea  also  runs  into 
their  propitiatory  sacrillces.  If  one  iiiiin 
kills  another,  tho  murderer  oilers  Hacrillct'N 
to  his  victim,  thinking  that  if  when  he  liiHt 
linds  himself  a  spirit,  instead  of  a  man,  lii> 
is  treated  to  an  abundant  feast,  he  will  nut 
harbor  feelingM  of  revongo  against  the  man 
who  sent  him  out  of  the  world,  and  deprived 
him  of  all  its  ji)y8  and  pleasures.  It  is  mi 
that  in  some  parts  of  tho  country  huiiiiui 
sacrifices  are  useil,  a  certain  sect  o.xisliuj; 
who  kill  men  in  order  to  offer  their  hearts  to 
the  spirits. 

Marriages  among  tho  Angolese  still  retain 
some  remnant  of  their  original  cereinoiilcH. 
The  bride  is  taken  to  a  hut,  anointed  with 
various  charmed  i)reparalions,  and  tin  ii  kft 
alone  while  prayers  aro  oflbred  for  a  happy 
marriage  and  plenty  of  male  childiou,  a 
largo  family  of  sons  being  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
an  Angolese  household.  Daughters  aro 
comparatively  despised,  but  a  woman  who 
has  never  presented  her  husband  with  cliil. 
dren  of  cither  sex  is  looked  upon  with  the 
greatest  scorn  and  conteini)t.  Her  inoio 
fortunate  companions  arc  by  no  means  slow 
in  expressing  their  opinion  of  her,  and  in  the 
wedding  songs  sung  in  honor  of  i>  lirido  are 
sure  tonitroducealineor  two  reflecting  upon 
her  uselessness,  and  hoping  that  the  bride  will 
not  be  so  unprofitable  a  wife  as  to  give  nuither 
sons  nor  daughters  to  her  husband  as  a  rec- 
ompense for  the  money  which  he  has  paid 
for  her.  So  bitter  are  these  words,  that  the 
woman  at  whom  they  were  aimed  has  been 
more  than  Once  known  to  rush  oif  and 
destroy  herself. 

After  several  days  of  this  pci'forniancc, 
the  bride  is  taken  to  anothe'r  hut,  clothed  in 
all  tho  finery  that  she  possesses  or  can  bor- 
row for  the  occasion,  led  out  in  public,  and 
acknowledged  as  a  married  womiui.  She 
then  goes  to  her  husband's  dwelling,  but 
always  has  a  hut  to  herself 

Into  their  funeral  ceremonies  tho  Ango- 
lese contrive  to  introduce  many  of  their 
superstitions.  Just  before  death  the  friends 
set  up  their  wailing  cry  (which  must  be 
very  consolatory  to  the  dying  person),  and 
continue  this  outcry  for  a  daj^  or  two  almost 
without  cessation,  accompanying  themselves 
with  a  peculiar  musical  instrument  which 
produces  tones  of  a  similar  character.  For 
a  day  or  two  the  survivors  are  employed  in 
gathering  materials  for  a  grand  feast,  in 
which  they  expend  so  much  of  their  prop- 
erty that  they  are  often  impoverished  for 
years.  They  even  keep  pigs  and  other  ani- 
mals in  case  some  of  their  friends  might 
die,  when  they  would  be  useful  at  the 
funeral.  True  to  the  idea  that  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  partakes  of  the  pleasures  of  the  liv- 
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in,!?,  they  feast  conHnimlly  until  all  the  food 
IH  (•xpendcf ,  iutfr|)osiiiK  their  revellin.'  with 
tmgH  iin.l  .luucH.  Tlie  UMiial  <lruiu  In ,itiii« 
gm'N  .)U  (liiiiiiK  the  time,  luid  Heareely  oiu-  ^7t• 
thd  party  i»  to  I)o  found  Hoher.  Indeed  a 
mini  who  would  voluntarily  rnnain  Hoh'er 
would  he  looked  upon  aH  dcNpiMinu  the 
incinory  ot  the  dead.  Ih:  LiviiiKNtone  nien- 
(loiiH  that  a  native  who  a|.peared  in  a  slate 
(il  intoxication,  and  waH  hlanied  for  it 
iciiiiuked  in  a  Hurprised  tone,  "  Why  mv 
iiinlher  is  dead!  "  ^  jf     j 

They    have    a  curious    hankering    after 


ciusH-roadM  as  a  place  of   interment,  and 
nitliou-h  the  Portuguese,  the  real  miutters  of 
llie  land,  have  emleavored  to  abolish  the  ens- 
torn,  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  In  doinij 
80,  even  thoiiKh  they  inllict  heavy  fines  oil 
those  who  disolu^yed  them,  and  appointed 
))laieH  of  public  interment.    Even  when  the 
iiiteinuiiit  of   the  body   in   the  cross-road 
itsdf  has  been  prevented,  the  natives  have 
succeeded  in  digging  the  grave  by  the  side 
of  the  path.    On  and  around  it  they  plant 
certain  species  of  euphorbias,  and  on  the 
prave  thcv  lay  various  articles,  such  as  cook- 
\ng  vessels,  water  bottles,  pipes,  and  arms. 
Those,  however,  are  all  broken  and  useless, 
being  thought   ecpially  serviceable   to   the 
(lead  as  the  perfect  specimens,  and  affordinir 
uo  temptation  to  thiovcs, 

A  very  remarkable  and  striking  picture 
of  the  Angolese,  their  superstitions,  and  their 
country,  is  given  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the 
following  passage: — 

"  VVlien  the  natives  turn  their  eyes  to  the 
future  world,  they  have  a  view  cheerless 
enough  of  their  own  utter  liclplessness  and 
hope  fssness  They  fancy  themselves  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  disembodied 
spirits,  and  look  upon  the  prospect  of  foi- 
owing  them  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes, 
lloiieu  thev  are  constantly  deprecating  the 
wratJi  oi  departed  souls,  believhig  that   if 


they  are  appeased,  tliere  is  no  other  cause  of 
d(!at  1  but  witchcrafl,  which  may  bo  averted 
l)y  charms. 

"  The  whole  of  the  colored  population  of 
Angola  are  sunk  in  these  gross  suiieistilioiiH 
hilt  have  the  opinion,  notwithstandiiiL'  that 
they  are  wiser  in  these  matters  than  their 
white  neiffhhors.    Each  tribe  has  aconseioi-ij. 
nest  of  following  its  own  best  interests  in 
the  best  way.    They  ans  by  no  means  dcsli- 
We  ot  that  self-esteem  which  is  so  common 
in  other  nations;  yd  they  li,ar  all  mai.ner  of 
l)liantom,  and  have  lialf-develoj)cd  ideas  and 
traditions  of  something  or  other,  they  know- 
not  what.    Tlie  pleasures  of  animal  life  are 
ever  present  to  their  minds  as  the  sii|)renio 
good;  and,  but  for  the  innumerahli!  invisibil- 
ities, they  might  enjoy  their  luxurious  cli- 
inato  U8  much  as  it  is  possible  lor   man 
to  do. 

"  ^    J"Jvo.  often   thought,    in    travelling 
through  their  land,  that  it  presents  pictures 
of  beauty  which  anf  els  might  enjoy.    How 
often  liave  I  beheld  in  still  hioruings  scenes 
the  very  essence  of  beauty,  and  all  bathed  in 
a  quiet  mr  of  delicious  warmth  I  yet  the 
occasional  soft  motion  imparted  a  pleasing 
sensation  of  coolness,  as  of  a  fan.    (Jreen 
grassy  meadows,  the  cattle  feeding,  tlie  -oats 
browsing,  the  kids  skipping;  tlie  groinis  of 
herdboys  with  miniature  bows,  arrows'  and 
snears;   the  women  wending  their  way  to 
the  nver,  with  water-iiots  poised  jauntily  on 
their  heads;  men  sewing  under  the  shady 
banians;  and  old  gray-headed  fathers  sitting 
on  the  ground,  with  staff  in  hand,  listening 
to  the  morning  gossip,  while  others  carry 
trees  or  branches  to  repair  their  hedges;  and 
a  1  this,  flooded  with  the  bright  African  sun- 
shine, and   the  birds  singing    among    the 
branches  before  the  heat  of  tlie  day  has 
become  intense,  form  pictures  ^^•hich  can 
never  bo  forgotten." 
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We  will  now  pass  from  the  west  to  the  east 
of  Africa,  aud  accompany  Captains  Speke 
and  Grant  in  their  journey  through  the 
extraordinary  tribes  that  exist  between 
Zanzibar  anil  Northern  Africa.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  many 
tribes  that  inhabit  this  tract,  or  even  to 
give  the  briefest  account  of  them.  We 
shall  therefore  select  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant among  them,  and  describe  them  as 
fully  as  our  veli-y  limited  space  will  permit. 

I'erhap.s  the  reader  may  think  it  strange 
that  we  arc  lingering  so  long  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  reason  is,  that  Africa, 
southern  and  equatorial,  is  filled  with  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  singular  tribes,  each  of 
wliich  hns  mantiers  and  customs  unique  in 
themselves,  and  presents  as  great  a  contrast 
to  its  neighbors  as  if  they  were  separated 
by  seas  or  mountain  ranges.  Sometimes 
they  merge  into  each  other  by  indefinable 
gradations,  but  often  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  boldly  and  sharply  drawn,  so  that 
the  tribe  which  inhabits  one  bank  of  a  river 
is  utterly  unlike  that  which  occupies  the 
opposite  bank,  in  appearance,  in  habits,  and 
in  language.  In  one  case,  for  example,  the 
people  who  live  on  one  side  of  the  river  are 
remarkable  for  the  scrupulous  completeness 
with  which  both  sexes  are  clad,  while  on 
the  other  side  no  clothing  whatever  is  worn. 

The  same  cause  which  has  given  us  the 
knowledge  of  these  rcmarkal)le  tribes  will 
inovitnbly  ho  the  precursor  of  their  disap- 
pearance. The  white  man  has  set  his  foot 
cn  their  soil,  and  from  that  moment  may 


be  dated  their  gradual  hut  certain  deca- 
dence. They  have  learned  the  value  of 
fire-arms,  and  covet  them  beyond  every- 
thing. Their  chiefs  have  already  aban- 
doned the  use  of  their  native  weapons, 
having  been  wealthy  enough  to  purchase 
muskets  from  the  white  men,  or  powerful 
enough  to  extort  them  as  presents.  The 
example  which  they  have  set  is  sure  to  ex- 
tend to  the  people,  and  a  few  years  will 
therefore  witness  the  entire  abandonment 
of  native-made  weapons.  With  the  weap- 
ons their  mode  of  warfare  will  be  changed, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  whole  people  will 
un.lcrgo  such  modifications  that  they  will 
be  an  essentially  different  race.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  work  to  bring  togtther,  as  far 
as  possible  in  a  limited  space,  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  perishing  usages,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  expend  the  most 
space  on  the  country  that  atlbrds  most  of 
them. 

The  line  that  we  now  have  to  follow  can 
be  seen  by  referring  to  a  map  of  Africa. 
We  shall  start  from  Zanzibar  on  the  east 
coast,  go  westward  and  northward,  pass- 
ing by  the  Unyamuezi  and  Wahuma  to 
the  great  N'yanza  lakes.  Here  we  shall 
come  upon  the  track  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
and  shall  then  accompany  him  northward 
among  the  tribes  which  he  visited. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  tribes  which  we 
cannot  stop  to  investigate,  we  come  upon 
the  Wa2ogo.  who  inhahit  ITgo£ro,  n,  district 
about  iat.''4°  S.  and  long.  30°  E.  Here  I 
may  me'^tiou  that,  although  the  language  of 
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some  of  these  tribes  is  so  different  that  the 
people  cannot  understand  each  other,  in 
niost  of  them  the  prefix  "Wa"  indicates 
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1  ft.  1-1  ..  r"^"A.  TT  u  luuicaies 
pliuahty,  like  the  word  "men"  in  Eng- 
lish. Thus  the  people  of  Ugo-o  are  tie 
Wagogo  and  the  inhabitants  of  &nyamuezi 
are  the  Wanyamuezi,  pronounced,  for  brev- 
ity s  sake,  Weezee.  An  individual  of  the 
Wamgo  IS  called  Mgogo. 

The  Wagogo  are  a  wild  set  of  people, 
such  as  mi.^ht  be  expected  from  the  country 
in  which  they  live.    Their  color  is  reddish- 
brown,  with  a  tin^o  of  black  ;  and  when  the 
skin  happens  to  be  clean,  it  is  said  to  look 
like  a  very  ripe  plum.    They  are  scanty 
dressers,  wearing  little  except  a  cloth  of 
some  kind  round  the  waist :   but  they  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  ornaments,  by  means 
of  whicii  they  generally  contrive  to  make 
themselves  as  ugly  as  possible.    Their  prin- 
cipal ornament  is  the    tubular  end    of  a 
gounl    which  is  thrust  through  the  ear  • 
but  they  also   decor.-ite  their  heads   with' 
hanks    of    bark    fibre,  which    they    twist 
among  their  thick  woolly  hair,  and  which 
have  a  most  absurd  appearance  when  the 
wearer  is  .unning  or  leaping.    Sometimes 
they  weave  strings  of  beads  into  the  hair 
m  a  similar  manner,  or  fasten  an  ostrich 
leather  upon  their  heads. 

They  are  not  a  warlike  people,  but,  like 
others  who  are  not  remarkable  for  coura<re 
they  ahvays  go  armed;  a  Mgogo  never 
walking  without  his  spear  and  shield,  and 
perhaps  a  .shoil;  club,  also  to  be  used  as  a 
missile.  The  shield  is  oblong,  and  made  of 
eather.  and  the  spear  has  notliing  remarka- 
ble about  it;  and,  as  Captain  Speke  rc- 
inarks,  these  weapons  are  carried  more  for 
show  than  for  use. 

They  are  not  a  pleasant  people,  beincr 
avaricious,  intrusive,  and  inquisitive,  in'^ 
Rrained  liars,  and  sure  to  bully  if  thev 
think  they  can  do  so  with  safety.  If  trav- 
ellers pass  through  their  country,  they  are 
annoying  beyond  endurance,  jeerinrr  at 
them  with  Avords  and  insolent  gestures 
mtriidmg  themselves  among  the  party,  and 
urning  over  everything  that  they  can 
re.ach,  and  sometimes  even  forcing  them- 
selves into  the  tents.  Consequently  the 
ravellors  never  enter  the  villages,  but 
ncampat  some  distance  from  them,  under 
lie  she  ter  of  the  wide-spreading  "'gou  v- 
mibed  trees"  that  are  foiind  in  thisCiS- 

t,iripT'*'""'^  their  camp  with  a  strong 
hedge  of  thorns,  which  the  naked  Mgo.rS 
does  not  choose  to  encounter.  . 

ritoZfTr  ^''^'' I'^""'"'^  "^«  ordia-iry  ava- 
rice of  African  tribes,  the   Wagogo  seize 

oomThrH'"-"^^  of  fleecing  travellers  \X 
hTo  Pi""""  ^'■"^"''y-  B-side  the  usual 
nm^^-  °?"'''  "^'"^'^  *«  demanded  for 
pe.miss.on  to   pass   through    the  country, 

niic  .  When  one  of  Captain  Speke's  por- 
tm  happened  to  break  a  bow  by  accident, 


I  the  owner  immediately  claimed  as  •oranen- 
sation  something  of  ten  times  its  value. 

.A^^T^''\^^^.  '=^'^^'  P'"o.ved  himself  an 
adept  at  extortion.    First  he  sent  a  very 

SV^^T^"'  I'^questin- Captain  Speke  to 

hnnl  f  ^"u'^''  house,1,ut  this  flattering 

though  treacherous  proposal  was  at  onci 

?hTs  n'ai  fV*''^  ^'''  P'"'^'^'  '^'  houses  of 
this  part  of  the  country  are  small  and  in- 
convenient, being  nothfng  more  than  mud 
huts  with  flat-topped   roofs,  this   kind  of 

tembe."     In  the  next  place,  the  chiefs 
object  was  evidently  to  isolate  the  leader 

^i  fi\^''P^'*u'?l  ^™™  '"«  companions,  and 
so  to  have  a  hold  upon  him.  This  he  could 
more  easily  do,  as  the  villages  arc  stron-ly 
walled  so  that  a  traveller  who  is  once 
decoyed  inside  them  could  not  escape  with- 
out submitting  to  the  terms  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Unlike  the  villages  of  the  Southern 
Africans,  which  are  invariably  circular,  these 
are  invariably  oblong,  and  both  the  walls  and 
the  houBes  arc  made  of  mud. 

Next  day  Magomba  had  drunk  so  much 
h?^l  h"*  '].^,^^as  quite  unfit  for  busines.s, 
but  on  the  following  day  the  hon^o  was 
settled,  through  the  chief^s      •  " 


Y"""?'  •';"""s"  ""«  i;uit;i  a  prime  minister 
who  straightway  did  a  little  business  on  his 
own  account  by  presenting  a  small  quantity 
of  food,  and  asking  for  an  adequate  return 
which,  of  course,  meant  one  of  twenty 
times  Its  value.  Having  secured  this,  he 
proceeded  to  further  extortion  by  aceu.;ina 
Captain  Grant  of  having  shot  a  lizard  onS 
stone  whicn  he  was  pleased  to  call  sacred. 
So,  too,  none  of  them  would  give  any  infor- 
mation without  being  paid  for  it.  And 
because  they  thought  that  their  extortion 
was  not  sufficiently  successful,  they  re- 
vengou  iac..iselves  by  telling  the  native 
porters  such  horrifying  tales  of  the  coun- 

cruelty  of  the  white  men,  that  the  i)orters 
were  frightened,  and  ran' away,  some  for- 
getting to  put  down  their  loads.  These 
tactics  were  repeated  at  every  village  near 

nInn?H*'in'"^l  ^'""'^  '"^  ^^^  and^at  one 
place  the  chief  threatened  to  attack  Captain 
Speke  s  party,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
word  to  all  the  porters  that  they  had  better 
escape,  or  they  would  be  killed.  Half  of 
them  did  escape,  taking  with  them  the 
goods  Which  would  have  been  due  to  them 
as  payment;  and,  as  appeared  afterward 
the  rascally  Wagogo  had  arranged  that 
they  should  do  so,  and  then  they  woulj 
go  shares  in  the  plunder.  ' 

They  were  so  greedy,  that  they  not  only 
lefused  to  sell  provisions  except'  at  an  ex- 
orbitant rate,  but,  when  tlie  leaders  of  the 
exiiedition  shot  game  to  supply  food  for 
their  men  the  Wagogo  flocked  to  the  snot 
in  multitudes,  each  man  with  his  ar!n«  and 
did  their  best  to  carry  off  the  meat  before 
the  rightful  owners  could  reach  it.  Once 
I  when  they  were  eadly  in  want  of  food,  Cap' 


THE  WANYAMUEZI. 


tain  Sp*ke  went  at  night  in  search  of  game, 
and  shot  a  rhinoceros.  By  earliest  dawn 
he  gave  notice  to  his  men  that  there  was 
plenty  of  meat  for  them. 

"  We  had  all  now  to  hurry  back  to  the 
carcass  before  the  Wago^o  could  find  it; 
but,  though  this  precaution  was  quickly 
taken,  still,  before  the  tough  skin  of  the 
bu.'ist  could  be  cut  through,  the  "Wagogo 
began  assembling  like  vultures,  and  fighting 
witli  my  men.  A  more  savage,  filthy,  dis- 
gusting, but  at  the  same  time  grotesque, 
scene  than  that  which  followed  cannot  be 
described.  All  fell  to  work  with  swords, 
spears,  knives,  and  hatchets,  cutting  and 
slashing,  thumping  and  bawling,  fighting 
and  leariug,  up  to  their  knees  in  filth  and 
blood  in  the  middle  of  the  carcass.  When 
a  tempting  morsel  fell  to  the  possession  of 
any  one,  a  stronger  neighbor  would  seize 


and  bear  off  the  prize  in  triumph.  All  right 
was  now  a  matter  of  pure  might,  and  lucky 
it  was  that  it  did  not  end  in  a  tight  betweeu 
our  men  and  the  villagers.  These  might 
be  afterward  seen,  covered  with  blood, 
scampering  home  each  one  with  his  spoil  — 
a  piece  of  tripe,  or  liver,  or  lights,  or  what- 
ever else  it  might  have  been  his  fortune  to 
get  oft'  with."  The  artist  has  represented 
this  scene  on  the  next  page. 

It  might  be  imaginecl  that  the  travellers 
were  only  too  glad  to  be  fairly  out  of  the 
dominions  of  this  tribe,  who  had  contrived 
to  cheat  and  rob  them  in  every  way,  and 
had  moreover,  through  sheer  spite  and  cov- 
etousness,  frightened  away  more  than  a  hun- 
dred porters  who  had  been  engaged  to  carry 
the  vast  quantities  of  goods  with  which  the 
traveller  must  bribe  the  chiefs  of  the  differ- 
ent places  through  which  he  passes. 


THE  WANYAMUEZL 


The  next  tribe  which  we  shall  mention 
is  that  which  is  called  Wanyamuezi.  For- 
tunately the  natives  seldom  use  this  word 
in  full,  and  speak  of  themselves  as  Weezee, 
a  word  much  easier  to  say,  and  certainly 
simpler  to  write.  In  the  singular  the  name 
is  Myamuezi.  The  country  which  they 
inhabit  is  called  Unyamuezi,  The  Country 
of  the  Moon.  Unyamuezi  is  a  large  dis- 
trict about  the  size  of  England,  in  lat.  5°  S. 
and  between  long.  3°  and  6"  E.  Formerly 
it  must  have  been  a  great  empire,  but  it  has 
now  suffered  the  fate  of  most  African  tribes, 
and  is  split  into  a  number  of  petty  tribes, 
each  jealous  of  the  other,  and  each  liable  to 
continual  subdivision. 

For  many  reasons  this  is  a  most  remark- 
able tribe.  They  are  almost  the  only  peo- 
ple near  Central  Africa  who  will  willingly 
leave  their  own  country,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  wages,  will  act  as  porters  or  guides  to 
distant  countries.  It  seems  that  this  capa- 
l3ility  of  travel  is  hereditary  among  them, 
and  that  thev  have  been  from  time  imme- 
morial the  greatest  trading  tribe  in  Africa. 
It  was  to  this  tribe  that  the  porters  belonged 
who  were  induced  by  the  Wagogo  to  desert 
Captain  Speke,  and  none  knew  better  than 
themselves  that  in  no  other  tribe  could  he 
find  men  to  supply  their  places. 

The  Weezee  are  not  a  handsome  race, 
being  inferior  in  personal  appearance  to  the 
Wagogo,  though  handsome  individuals  of 
botii  sexes  may  be  found  among  them. 
Like  the  Wagogo,  they  are  not  a  martial 
race,  though  they  always  travel  with  _  their 
weapons,  such  as  they  are,  i.  e.  a  very  ineffi- 
cient bow  and  a  couple  of  arrows.  Their 
dress  is  simple  enough.  They  wear  the 
ordinary  cloth  round  the  loins;  but  when 
they  start  on  a  journey  tiiey  liaug  over  their 
Moulders  a  dressed  goatskin,  which  passes 


over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  other.  On 
account  of  its  narrowness,  it  can  hardly 
answer  any  purpose  of  warmth,  and  for  the 
same  reason  can  hardly  be  intended  to  serve 
as  a  covering.  However,  it  seems  to  be  the 
fashion,  and  they  all  wear  it. 

They  decorate  themselves  with  plenty  of 
ornaments,  some  of  which  are  used  as  amu- 
lets, and  the  others  merely  worn  as  decora- 
tion. They  have  one  very  curious  mode  of 
makiiifj  their  bracelets.  They  take  a  sin3;le 
hair  of  a  giraffe's  tail,  wrap  it  round  with 
wire,  just  like  '-e  bass  strin^  of  a  violin, 
and  then  twist  this  compound  rope  round 
their  wrists  or  ankles.  These  rings  are 
called  by  the  name  of"  sambo,"  and,  though 
they  are  mostly  worn  by  women,  the  men 
will  put  them  on  when  they  have  nothing 
better.  Their  usual  bracelets  are,  however, 
heavy  bars  of  copper  or  iron,  beaten  into 
the  proper  shape.  Like  other  natives  in 
the  extreme  South,  they  knock  out  the  two 
central  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
chip  a  V-like  space  between  the  correspond- 
ing teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  women  are  far  better  dresned.  They 
wear  tolerably  large  cloths  made  by  them- 
selves of  native  cotton,  and  cover  the  whole 
body  from  under  tho  arms  to  below  the 
knees.  They  wear  the  sambo  rings  in  vast 
profusion,  winding  them  round  and  round 
their  wrists  and  ankles  until  the  limbs  arc 
sheathed  in  metallic  armor  for  six  or  seven 
inches.  If  they  can  do  so,  they  naturally 
prefer  wearing  calico  and  other  materials 
brought  from  Europe,  partly  because  it  is  a 
sign  of  wealth,  and  partly  because  it  is  much 
lighter  than,  the  native-made  cotton  cloths, 
though  not  so  durable. 

Their  woolly  hair  is  plentifully^  dressed 
with  oil  and  twisted  up,  until  at  a  little  di=- 
tance  they  look  as  if  they  had  a  headdress 
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of   black-beetle    shards.    Sometimes    thev 
screw  It  into  tassels,  and  hang  beads  at  the 
piK  of  each   tassel,  or  decorate  them  with 
little  charms  made  of  beads.    The  manner 
in  which  these  "tags"  are  made  is  very 
simple,     ihere  is  a  kind  of  banian  tree 
called  the  miambo,  and  from  this  are  cut  a 
quantity  of  slender  twrgs.    These  twma  are 
then  split  longitudinally,  the  outer  and  inner 
bark  separated,  and  then  well  chewed  until 
the  fibres  are  properly  arranged.     At  first 
thev  are  much  lighter  in  color  than  the 
black  woolly  hair  to  which  they  are  fastened 
but  they  soon  become  blackened  by  use  and' 
grease.    They  use  a  little  tattooing,  but  not 
much,  making  three  lines  on  each  temple 
and  another  down  the  middle  of  the  nose' 
Lilies  of  blue  are  cften  seen  on  the  foreheads 
ot  both  sexos,  but  these  are  the  permanent 
remains  ot  the  peculiar  treatment  which  thev 
pursue  for  the  headache,  and  which,  with 
them,  seems  to  be  effectual. 

The  character  of  the  women  is,  on  the 
whole,  good,  as  they  are  decent  and  well-con- 
ducted, and,  for  savages,  tidy,  though  scarcely 
clean  in  their  persons.  They  will  sometimes 
accompany  their  husbands  on  the  march,  and 
have  a  weakness  for  smoking  all  the  time'  that 
they  walk.  They  carry  their  children  on 
their  backs,  a  stool  or  two  and  other  imple- 
ments on  their  heads,  and  yet  contrive  to 
act  as  cooks  as  soon  as  they  halt,  preparing 
some  savory  dish  of  herbs  for  their  husbands 
1  hey  have  a  really  wonderful  practical  knowl- 
edge of  botany,  and  a  Weezee  will  live  in  com- 
fort where  a  man  from  another  tribe  would 
starve.  Besides  cooking,  they  also  contrive 
to  run  up  little  huts  made  of  boughs,  in 
shape  like  a  reversed  bell,  and  very  tiny,  but 
yet  large  enough  to  afford  shelter  durin<r 
sleep.  " 

The  houses  of  the  Weezee  are  mostly  of 
that  mud-walled,  flat-topped  kind  which  is 
called  "tembe,"  though  some  are  shaped 
like  haystacks,  and  they  are  built  with  con- 
siderable care.     Some  of  these   have  the 
roof  extending  beyond  the  walls,  so  as  to 
form  a  verandah  like  that  of  a  Bechuana 
-louse;  and  the  villages  are  surrounded  with 
a  strong  fence.    The  door  is  very  small 
and  only  allows  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time.' 
It  IS  made  of  boards,  and  can  be  lifted  to 
alow  ingress   and   egress.     Some    of  the 
stakes  above  and  at  the  side  of  the  door 
are  decorated  with  blocks  of  wood  on  their 
tops;  and  some  of  the  chiefs  are  in  the  hal)it 
ot  hxin"  on  the  posts  the   skulls  of  those 
w liom  tTiey  have  put  to  death,  just  as  in 
■  toimer  years  the  heads  of  traitors  were  fixed 
over  Temple  Bar.    The  architecture  of  the 
W  eezee  is  illustrated  on  page  387. 
HtUf  °/  *i?o  \i"ages  may  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  fortified  towns,  so  elaborately  ai-e 
hey  constructed.     The    palisading   which 
8u  rounds  them  is  very  fiigh  and  strong, 
and  defended  m  a  most  .artistic  manner,  first 
oy  a  covered  way,  then  a- quickset  hedge  of 


euphorbia,  and,  lastly,  a  broad  dry  ditch,  or 
moat.  Occasionally  the  wall  is  built  out  in 
bastion-fashion  so  as  to  give  a  good  flanking 
flre.  Withii.<  the  valleys  the  houses  extena 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrances,  and 
are  carefully  railed  off,  so  that  the  whole 
structure  is  really  a  very  strong  one  iu  a 
military  point  of  view.     "'  ° 

They  are  a  tolerably  polite  race,  and 
have  a  complete  code  of  etiquette  for  re- 
ceiving persons,  whether  friends  or  stran- 
gers.  It  a  chief  receives  another  chief,  he 
gets  up  quite  a  ceremony,  assembling  all  the 
people  ot  the  village  with  their  druins  and 
other  musical  instruments,  and  causing  them 
to  honor  the  coming  guest  with  a  dance,  and 
as  much  noise  as  can  be  extracted  out  of 
their  meagre  band.  If  they  have  fire-arms, 
they  will  discharge  them  as  long  as  their 
powder  lasts;  and,  if  not,  they  content  them- 
selves with  their  voices,  which  are  naturally 
loua,  the  drums,  and  any  other  musical  in- 
strument that  they  may  possess. 

But,  whatever  may  be  used,  the  drum  is 
a  necessity  in  these  parts,  and  is  indispensa- 
ble to  a  proper  welcome.  Even  when  the 
guest  takes  his  leave,  the  drum  is  an  essen- 
tial accompaniment  of  his  departure-  and, 
accordingly,  "  beating  the  drum  "  is  a  phrase 
which  IS  frequently  used  to  signify  depar- 
ture from  a  place.  For  example,  if  a  travel- 
ler IS  passin"  through  a  district,  and  is  bar- 
gaining with  the  chief  for  the  "hon^o" 
which  he  has  to  pay,  the  latter  will  otlien 
threaten  that,  unless  he  is  paid  his  demands 
in  full,  he  will  not  "  beat  the  drum,"  i.  e  will 
not  permit  the  traveller  to  pass  on.  So  well 
18  this  known,  that  the  porters  do  not  take 
up  their  burdens  until  they  hear  the  wel- 
come sound  of  the  drum.  This  instrument 
often  calls  to  war,  and,  in  fact,  can  be  made 
to  tell  Its  story  as  completely  as  the  bugle  of 
European  armies.  * 

When  ordinary  men  meet  their  chief, 
they  bow  themselves  and  clap  their  hands 
twice,  and  the  women  salute  him  by  making 
a  courtesy  as  well  as  any  lady  at  court 
lliis,  however,  is  an  obeisance  which  is 
only  vouchsafed  to  very  -jreat  chiefs  the 
petty  chiefs,  or  headmen  of  villages,  having 
to  content  themselves  with  the  simple  clai° 
ping  of  hands.  If  two  women  of  unequal 
rank  meet,  the  inferior  drops  on  one  knee 
and  bows  her  head;  the  superior  lays  one 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other;  and  they 
remain  in  this  position  for  a  few  moments, 
while  they  mutter  some  words  iii  an  under- 
tone.   They  then  rise  and  talk  freely. 

To  judge  from  Captain  Grant's  account  of 
the  great  chief  Ugalee  (i.  e.  Stirabout),  who 
was  considered  a  singularly  favorable  speci- 
men of  the  sultans,  as  these  great  chiefs  are 
called,  the  deference  paid  to  them  is  given  to 
the  office,  and  not  to  the  individual  who  holds 

-i"  ■^^^}^^'  ^^°  ^^^  ^^^^  *J"est  specimen 
ih-M  had  been  seen,  was  supposed  to  be  a 
clever  man,  though  he  did  not  know  his 
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own  a!»e,  nor  could  count  above  ten,  nor 
had  any  names  for  the  day  of  the  week, 
the  month,  or  the  year. 

"  After  we  had  been  about  a  month  in  his 
district,  Sultan  Ugalee  arrived  at  Mineenga 
on  the  21st  of  April,  and  was  saluted  by  file- 
flring  from  our  volunteers  and  shrill  cries 
from  the  women.  He  visited  us  in  the 
verandah  the  day  following.  He  looks  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age;  has  three  children 
and  thirty  wives;  is  six  feet  hi»li,  stout,  with 
a  stupid,  heavy  expression.  His  bare  head 
is  in  taaselSj  hanks  of  fibre  being  mixed  in 
with  the  hair.  His  body  is  loosely  wrapped 
round  with  a  blue  and  yellow  cotton  cloth, 
his  loins  are  covered  with  a  dirty  bit  of  oily 
calico,  and  his  feet  are  large  and  naked.  A 
monster  ivory  ring  is  on  his  left  wrist,  while 
the  right  one  bears  a  copper  ring  of  rope 
pattern;  several  hundreds  of  wire  rings  are 
massed  i*ound  his  ankles. 

"  He  was  asked  to  be  seated  on  one  of  our 
iron  stools,  but  looked  at  first  frightened, 
and  did  not  open  his  mouth.  An  old  man 
spoke  for  him,  and  a  crowd  of  thirty  fol- 
lowers squatted  behind  him.  Speke,  to 
amuse  him,  produced  his  six-bai'relled  re- 
volver, but  he  merely  eyed  it  intently.  The 
book  of  birds  and  animals,  on  being  shown 
to  him  upside  down  by  Sirboko,  the  head- 
man of  the  village,  drew  from  him  a  sickly 
smile,  and  he  was  pleased  to  imply  that  he 
preferred  the  animals  to  the  birds.  He  re- 
ceived some  snutt"  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
took  a  good  pinch,  and  gave  the  rest  to  his 
spokesman. 

"Jle  wished  to  look  at  my  mosquito-cur- 
tained bed,  and  in  moving  away  was  invited 
to  dine  with  us.  We  sent  him  a  message  at 
seven  o'clock  that  the  feast  was  prepared, 
but  a  reply  came  that  he  was  full,  and  could 
not  be  tempted  even  with  a  glass  of  rum. 
The  following  day  he  came  to  bid  us  good- 
by,  and  left  without  any  exchange  of  pres- 
ents, being  thus  very  different  from  the 
grasping  race  of  Ugogo." 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  TVanya- 
muczi  act  as  traders,  and  go  to  great  dis- 
tances, and  there  is  even  a  separate  mode  of 
greeting  by  which  a  wife  welcomes  her  hus- 
band back  from  his  travels.  The  engraving 
No.  1,  on  the  next  page,  illustrates  this 
wifely  welcome.  As  soon  as  she  hears 
that  her  husband  is  about  to  arrive  home 
after  his  journey  to  the  coast,  she  puts  on 
all  her  ornaments,  decorates  herself  with 
a  feathered  cap,  gathers  her  friends  round 
her,  and  proceeds  to  the  hut  of  the  chief's 
principal  wife,  before  whose  door  they  all 
dance  and  sing.  Dancing  and  singing  are 
with  them,  as  with  other  tribes,  their  chief 
amusement.  There  was  a  blind  man  who 
was  remarkable  for  his  powers  of  song,  being 
able  tq  send  his  voice  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance with  a  sort  of  ventriloquial  effect.  He 
was  extremely  popular,  and  in  the  evenings 
the  chief  hirnself  would  form  one  of  the 


audience,  and  join  in  the  chorus  with  which 
his  song  was  accompanied.  They  have  sev- 
eral national  airs  which,  according  to  Cap- 
tains Sneke  and  Graiit,  are  really  line. 

Inside  each  village  there  is  a  club-house, 
or  "  Iwansa,"  as  it  is  called.  This  is  a  struc- 
ture much  larger  than  those  which  are  used 
for  dwelling-houses,  and  is  built  in  a  diifer- 
ent  manner.  One  of  these  iwansas,  whidi 
was  visited  by  Captain  Grant,  "  was  a  long, 
low  room,  twelve  by  eighteen  feet,  with  one 
door,  a  low  flat  roof,  well  blackened  with 
smoke,  and  no  chimney.  Along  its  length 
there  ran  a  high  inclined  bench,  on  which 
cow-skins  werespread  for  men  to  take  their 
seats.  Some  huge  drums  were  hung  in  one 
corner,  and  logs  smouldered  on  the  floor. 

"Into  this  place  strangers  are  ushered 
when  they  first  enter  the  village,  and  here 
they  reside  until  a  house  can  be  appro- 
priated to  them.  Here  the  young  men  all 
gather  at  the  close  of  day  to  hear  the  news, 
and  join  in  that  interminable  talk  which 
seems  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  a  native  Afri- 
can. Here  they  perform  kindly  offices  to 
each  other,  such  as  pulling  out  the  hairs  of 
the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  with  their  curi- 
ous little  tweezers,  chipping  the  teeth  into 
the  correct  form,  and  marking  on  the  cheeks 
and  temples  the  peculiar  marks  which  desig- 
nate the  clan  to  which  they  belong." 

These  tweezers  are  made  of  iron,  most 
ingeniously  flattened  and  bent  so  as  to  give 
the  required  elasticity. 

Smoking  and  drinking  also  go  on  largely 
in  the  iwansa,  and  here  the  youths  indulge 
in  various  games.  One  of  these  games  is 
exactly  similar  to  one  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  England.  Each  player  has  a 
stump  of  Indian'  corn,  cut  short,  which  he 
stands  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him.  A 
rude  sort  of  teetotum  is  made  of  a  gourd  and 
a  stick,  and  is  spun  among  the  corn-stumps, 
the  object  of  the  game  being  to  knock  down 
the  stump  belonging  to  the  adversary.  This 
is  a  favorite  game,  and  elicits  much  noisy 
laughter  and  applause,  not  only  from  the 
actual  players,  but  from  the  spectators  who 
surround  them. 

In  front  of  the  iwansa  the  dances  are  con- 
ducted. They  are  similar  in  some  respects 
to  those  of  the  Damaras,  as  mentioned  on 
page  313,  except  that  the  performers  stand 
in  a  line  instead  of  in  a  circle.  A  long  strip 
of  bark  or  cow-skin  is  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  the  Weezees  arrange  themselves  along 
it,  the  tallest  man  always  taking  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  middle.  When  they  liave 
arranged  themselves,  the  drummers  strike 
up  their  noisy  instruments,  and  the  dancers 
begin  a  strange  cliant,  which  is  more  like  a 
hoAvl  than  a  song.  They  all  bow  their  heads 
low,  put  their  hands  on  their  hips,  stamp 
vigorously,  and  are  pleased  to  think  that  they 
are  dancing.  The  male  spectators  stand  in 
front  and  encourage  their  friends  by  joining 
in    the   chorus,   While   the   women   stanit 
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behind  and  look  on  silently.  Each  dance 
ends  with  a  general  shout  of  laughter  or 
applause,  and  then  a  fresh  set  of  dancers 
take  their  place  on  the  strip  of  skin. 

Sometimes  a  variety  is  introduced  into 
tiieir  dances.  On  one  occasion  the  chief  had 
a  number  of  bowls  filled  with  pombd  and  set 

i"  'I  ™^^'<„.^^°  P^°P'«   ^*^   their   grass 
bowls  and  filled  them  again  and  again  IV-om 
tho  jars,  the  chief  setting  the  example,  and 
(Innicnig  more  pomb<5  than  any  of  his  sub- 
jects.   When  the  bowls  had  circulated  plen- 
tifully, a  couple  of  lads  leaped  into  the  circle 
mjesLiiting    a    most   fantastic    appearance.' 
They  liad  tied  zebra  manes  over  their  heads 
and  had  furnished  themselves  with  two  long 
bark  tubes  like  huge  bassoons,  into  which 
they  blew  with  all  their  might,  accompany- 
ing their  shouts  with  extravagant  contor- 
tions of  the  limbs.    As  soon  as  the  pombd 
was  all  gone,  five  drums  wore  hun<»  in  a 
lino  upon  a  horizontal  bar,  and  the  per- 
fonnnr  began  to  hammer  them  furiously 
Inspired  by  the  sounds,  men,  women,  arid 
clu.dron  be^an  to  sing  and  clap  their  hands 
111  time,  and  all  danced  for  several  hours. 

"  The  Woezee  boys  are  amusing  little  fel- 
lows, and  have  <]^uite  a  talent  for  games.    Of 
course  they  imitate  the  pursuits  of  their 
fathers,  such  as  shooting  with  small  bows 
and  arrows,  jumping  over  sticks  at  various 
hoiShts,    pretending   to    shoot   game,  and 
otlior  amusements.    Some  of  the  elder  lads 
converted  their  play  into  reality,  by  makin"- 
their  bows  and  arrows  large  enough  to  kiH 
the  pigeons  and  other  birds  which  flew  about 
them.    Thev  also  make  very  creditable  imi- 
tations of  the  white  man's  gun,  tyino-  t\fo 
pieces  of  cane  together  for  the  barrels,°mod- 
elling  the  stock,  hammei',  and  trigger-Tuard 
oiit  ot  clay,  and  imitating  the  smoke  by  tufts 
ot  cotton    wool.     That    they  were    kind- 
hearted  boys  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  tame  birds  in  cages,  and  spent 
mucli  time  m  teaching  them  to  sing." 

From  the  above  description  it"  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Weezees  are  a  lively  race 
and  such  indeed  is  the  fact.  To  the  traveller 
tliey  are  amusing  companions,  singing  their 
joihest  of  songs,  with  deep-toned  choruses, 
roin  their  thick  necks  and  throats."  But 
they  require  to  be  very  carefully  manao-ed 
being  independent  as  knowing  their  Swn 
value,  and  apt  to  go  on,  or  halt,  or  encamp 
just  when  It  happens  to  suit  them.  More- 
over as  they  are  not  a  cleanly  race,  and  are 
sociably  fond  of  making  thefr  evening  fire 
close  by  and  to  windward  of  the  traveller's 
tent,  they  are  often  much  too  near  to  be 
agreeable,  especially  as  they  always  decline 

l^fl^r^u^?*^^  **^®  ^POt  on  which  they  have 
established  themselves.  ^ 

mS  ^J^'^y^^^^  simply  invaluable  on  the 
mfno  '  .  *®y  "-^^  Sood  porters,  can  always 
manage  to  make  themselves  happy,  and  do 
not  become  homesick,  as  is  the  nfl°o.  with 
lien  of  other  tribes.    Mioreover,  from  their 


t  locomotive  habits,  they  are  excellent  guides 
and  they  are  most  uael\il  assistants  in  hunt- 
ing, detectlnjj,  and  following  up  the  spoor  of 
an  animal  with  unerring  certainty.    They 
are  rather  too  apt  to  steal  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  when  it  is  killed,  and  quite  sure  to 
steal  the  fat,  but,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
It  woiild  not  have  been  killed  at  all  without 
their  help,  they  may  be  pardoned  for  these 
acts  of  petty  larceny.    They  never  seem  at 
a  loss  for  anything,  but  havo  a  singular 
power  of  supplying  themselves  out  ot  the 
most  unexpected  materials.    For  example 
if  a  Wanyamuezi  wants  to  smoke,  and  has 
no  pipe,  he  makes  a  pipe  in  a  minute  or  two 
Irom  the  nearest  tree.    All  he  has  to  do  is 
to  cut  a  green  twig,  strip  the  bark  off  it  as 
boys  do  when  they  make  willow  whistles 
push  a  plug  of  clay  into  it,  and  bore  a  hole 
through  the  clay  with  a  smaller  twig  or  a 
grass-blade. 

Both  sexes  are  inveterate  smokers,  and 
as  they  grow  their  own  tobacco,  they  can 
gratify  this  taste  to  their  hearts'  content. 
For  smoking,  they  generally  use  their  home- 
cured  tobacco,  which  they  twist  up  into  a 
thick  rope  like  a  hayband,  and  then  coil  into 
a  flattened  spiral  like  a  small  target.  Some- 
times they  make  it  into  sugar-loaf  shape. 
Imported  tobacco  they  employ  as  snuff 
grinding  it  to  powder  if  it  should  be  given 
to  them  in  a  solid  form,  or  pushing  it  into 
their  nostrils  if  it  should  be  in  a  cut  state, 
like  "  bird's-eye  "  or  "  returns." 

The  amusements  of  the  Weezees  arc  tol- 
erably numerous.  Besides  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  the  lads  are  fond  of  a 
mimic  fight,  using  the  stalks  of  maize  in- 
stead of  spears,  and  making  for  themselves 
shields  of  bark.  Except  that  the  Weezee 
lads  are  on  foot,  instead  of  being  mounted, 
tills  game  is  almost  exactly  like  the  "djerid'' 
.^n^'^.'i'"'^^'  ^°f^  is  quite  as  likely  to  inflict 
paintul,  if  not  dangerous,  injuries  on  the 
careless  or  unskilful. 

Then,  for  more  sedentary  people,  there 
are  several  games  of  chance  and  others  of 
skill.  The  game  of  chance  is  the  time- 
honored  "pitch  and  toss,"  which  is  played 
fw  eagerly  here  as  in  England.  It  is  true 
that  the  Weezee  have  no  halfpence,  but 
they  can  always  cut  discs  out  of  bark,  and 
bet  upon  the  rough  or  smooth  side  turning 
uppermost.  They  are  very  fond  of  this 
game,  and  will  stake  their  most  valued  pos- 
sessions, such  as  "sambo,"  rings,  bows 
arrows,  spear-heads,  and  the  like.  ' 

The  chief  game  of  skill  has  probably 
reached  them  through  the  Mohammedan 
traders,  as  it  is  almost  identical  with  a 
game  long  familiar  to  the  Turks.  It  is 
called  Bao,  and  is  played  with  a  board  on 
which  are  thirty-two  holes  or  cups,  and 
with  sixty-four  seeds  by  way  of  counters, 
bhould  two  players  meet  and  neither  pos- 
sess a  board,  nor  the  proper  seeds,  nothing 
IS  easier  than  to  sit  down,  scrape  thirty-two 
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holes  in  tho  ground,  select  sixty-four  stones, 
and  then  begin  to  play.  The  reader  may 
perhapa  call  to  nilnd  the  old  English  game 
of  Mcrelles,  or  Niue-meu's  Morris,  which 
can  be  played  on  an  exteniporizea  board 
cut  in  the  turf,  and  with  stones  instead  of 
counters. 

The  most  inveterate  gamblers  were  the 
lifeguariLs  of  the  sultan,  some  twenty  in 
numl)er.  Tliey  were  not  agreeable  person- 
ages, being  oftensivelV  supercilious  in  their 
manner,  and  flatly  refusing  to  do  a  stroke  of 
work.  The  extent  of  tlieir  duty  lay  in 
escorting  their  chief  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  conveying  his  orders  from  one 
village  to  another.  The  rest  of  their  time 
was  spent  in  gambling,  drum-beating,  and 
similar  amusements;  and,  if  they  distin- 
guished themselves  in  any  other  way,  it  was 
by  tho  care  which  they  bestowed  on  their 
dress.  Some  of  these  lifeguards  were  very 
skilful  in  beating  tho  drum,  and,  when  a 
number  were  performing  on  a  row  of  sus- 
pended drums,  the  principal  drummer  al- 
ways took  the  largest  instrument,  and  was 
the  conductor  of  the  others,  just  as  in  a 
society  of  bellringers  the  chief  of  them 
takes  the  tenor  bell.  For  any  one,  except  a 
native,  to  sleep  in  a  Weezee  village  while 
the  drums  are  sounding  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible, but  when  they  have  ceased  the  place 
is  quiet  enough,  as  may  be  seen  by  Captain 
Grant's  description  of  a  night  scene  in 
Wanyamuezi. 

"  In  a  Weezee  village  there  are  few  sounds 
to  disturb  one's  night's  rest:  the  traveller's 
horn,  and  the  reply  to  it  from  a  neighboring 
village,  are  ac(!i(lental  alarms;  the  chirping 
of  crickets,  and  the  cry  from  a  sick  chihl, 
however,  occasionally  broke  upon  the  still- 
ness of  one's  night.  Waking  early,  the  first 
sounds  we  heard  Avere  the  crowing  of  cocks, 
the  impatient  lowing  of  cows,  the  bleating 
of  calves,  and  the  chirping  of  sparrows  and 
other  unmusical  birds.  The  pestle  and 
mortar  shelling  corn  would  soon  after  be 
heard,  or  the  cooing  of  wild  pigeons  in  the 
grove  of  palms. 

"  The  huts  were  shaped  like  corn-stacks, 
supported  by  bare  poles,  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  diameter. 
Sometimes  their  grass  roofs  would  l)e  pro- 
tected from  sparks  by '  michans,'  or  frames  of 
Indian  corn-stalks.  There  were  no  carpets, 
and  all  was  as  dark  as  the  hold  of  a  ship.  A 
few  earthern  jars,  made  like  the  Indian 
'gurrah,'  for  boiling  vegetables  or  stirabout, 
tattered  skins,  an  old  bow  and  arrow,  some 
cups  of  grass,  some  gourds,  perhaps  a  stool, 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  furniture.  Grain 
was  housed  in  hard  boxes  of  bark,  and  goats 
or  calves  had  free  access  over  the  house." 

Their  customs  in  eating  and  drinking  are 
rather  remarkable.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
transfer  those  terms,  drinking  holding  the 
first  phace  in  the  mind  of  a  Weezee.  The 
only  drink  which  he  cares  about  is   the 


native  beer  or  "  pombdj"  and  many  of  the 
natives  live  almost  entirely  on  i)()iul)e,  tak- 
ing scarcely  any  solid  nourishmtnt  what- 
ever. I'ombtS  making  is  the  work  uf  the 
women,  who  brew  large  (juantities  at  a 
time.  Not  being  able  to  build  a  large  tank 
in  which  the  water  can  be  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  tho  pombe  maker  takes  a 
number  of  eathern  pots  and  jjlaceR  them  in 
a  double  row,  with  an  interval  of  eighteen 
inches  or  so  between  the  rows.  This  inter- 
mediate space  is  filled  with  wood,  which  is 
lighted,  and  the  fire  tended  until  the  beer 
is  boiled  simultaneously  in  both  rows  ot 
pots.  Five  days  are  required  for  comple- 
ting the  brewing. 

The  Sultan  Ukulima  was  very  fond  of 
pombd,  and,  indeed,  lived  principally  upon 
it.  He  used  to  begin  with  a  bowl  of  his 
favorite  beverage,  and  continue  drinking  it 
at  intervals  until  he  went  to  his  tiny  sleep- 
ing-hut for  the  night.  Though  he  was  half 
stupefied  during  the  day,  he  did  not  suiter 
in  health,  but  was  a  fine,  sturdy,  hale 
old  man,  pleasant  enough  in  manner,  and 
rather  amusing  when  his  head  happened  to 
be  clear.  He  was  rather  fond  of  a  iiractical 
joke,  and  sometimes  amused  himself  bv 
begging  some  quinine,  mixing  it  slyly  with 
pombd,  and  then  enjoying  the  consternation 
which  appeared  on  the  countenances  of 
those  who  partook  of  the  bitter  draught. 

Every  morning  he  used  to  go  round  to 
the  different  houses,  timing  his  visits  so  ?.i 
to  appear  when  the  brewing  was  fiiiished. 
He  always  partook  of  the  first  bowl  of  beer, 
and  then  went  on  to  another  house  and 
d»iiuk  more  pombd,  which  he  sometimes 
sucked  through  a  reed  in  sherry-cobbler 
fashion.  (See  i)age  391.)  Men  and  women 
seldom  drink  in  company;  the  latter  assem- 
bling together  under  the  presidency  of  the 
sultana,  or  chief  wife,  and  drinking  in  com- 
pany. 

As  to  food,  regular  meals  seem  to  be 
almost  unknown  among  the  men,  who 
"  drop  in  "  at  their  friends'  houses,  taking  a 
small  potato  at  one  place,  a  bowl  of  pomb? 
at  another,  and,  on  rare  occasions,  a  little 
beef.  Indeed,  Captain  Grant  says  that  he 
seldom  saw  men  at  their  meals,  unless  they 
were  assembled  for  pombd  drinking.  Wo- 
men, however,  who  eat,  as  they  drink,  by 
themselves,  are  more  regular  in  their  meals, 
and  at  stated  times  have  their  food  pre- 
pared. 

The  grain  from  which  the  pombd  is  made 
is  cultivated  by  the  women,  who  undertake 
most,  though  not  all,  of  its  preparation, 
When  it  is  green,  they  reap  it  by  cutting  off 
the  ears  with  a  knife,  just  as  was  done  by 
the  Egyptians  of  ancient  times.  They  then 
carry  the  ears  in  baskets  to  the  village, 
empty  them  out  upon  the  gi-ound,  and 
spread  them  in  the  sunbeams  until  they  are 
thoroughly  dried.  The  men  then  thresh 
out  the  grain  with  curious  flails,  looking 
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iiH.uah"'""''  '''"'  '^'^nd'es  eight  or  nine  feet 
When  thro.shed,  it  is  stored  away  in  vari- 
0..S  tashioiLs.    .Sometimes  it  is  made  into  a 
m.ma ture  corn-rick  placed  on  logs,  like  tho 
"staddlos-   of  our  own  farniyardH.    Some- 
tunes  ft  nole  is  stuck  into  tlie  earth,  and  the 
corn  IS  hound  round   it  at  some  distance 
from  tlie^  ground    so  that  it  resembles  an 
aii.irlcr  s  float  of  gigantic  dimensioiLs.    The 
oddest,  though  perhaps   the  safest,  way  of 
packmg  gnu,,,  IS  t„  ti'e  it  up  in  a  bundle, 
and  liiing  it  to  the  branch  of  a  tree.     Whei 
»ant.jd  tor  use,  it  is  pounded  in  a  wooden 
mortar  like  those  of  tho  Ovambo  tribe,  in 
Older  to  beat  off  the  husk,  and  llnally  it  is 
sroiuKl    between   two  stones.      A   harvest 
scene,  illustratinjr  these  various  operations 
IS  Riven  on  the  aOTth  page.  ^  ' 

Tho  Wanyamuozi  are  not  a  very  supersti- 
tion, neoplc  -at  iUl  events  they  are  not 
such  slaves  to  superstition  as  many  other 
(nbos  As  far  as  ,s  known,  they  fiav(!  no 
Idols,  but  then  they  have  no  religious  sys- 
tem, except  perhaps  a  fear  of  evil  spirits 
and  a  belief  that  such  spirits  can  be  exor- 
(■ISGU  bv  nii:i  if)nr1  ivw....,i„        A ,        ^■^>i 


EXORCISING  AN  EVIL  SPIRIT. 


the  sultana,  preceded  and  fbllowod  by  spear- 
bearers.  During  tlie  day  she  walks  afio.Jt  the 
VI  ago,  still  hoode<l,  and  attended  bysovera! 
followers  sliakinjr  gourds  containing  grain, 
and  singing  '  Ilergh-ho,  massa-a-no,' <„- ,„".' 
sanga.  An  old  woman  is  appointed  to 
wrestle  with  her  for  a  broomstick'  which  she 

hand'"'  "''"^  "'"  ^^'"^  '«  '"*■'  •»  K 

,„,.'l,^''^i*?  "u  ^^^  ftftfii-noon  a  change  is 
wrought;  she  appears  as  in  ordinary,  but 
with  lier  nice  curUslypai,,ted  in  tlursamo 
way.  She  sits  without  smiling  to  receive 
offerings  of  .^rain,   with  beads  or  anklets 

t'tl  u   '%/'*■  *'r  l"-«omstick,  which 

she  hohls  upright;  and,  this  over,  she  walks 

among  the  women,  who  shout  out, '  Gnombel' 

I  (cow),  or  8omeoth((r  ridiculous  expression 

to  create  a  lau-h.    This  winds  up  t  ,e  cere- 

ward  the  now  emancipate.!  woma,i  is  seen 
parading  abou  with  the  broomstick  hung 
with  beads  and  rings,  and  looking  horsed 
again,  boinor  epmnletely  cured,  the  van- 
quished  spirit  had  been  forced  toflvl" 
Like  many  other  African  tribes,  the  Wee- 

es  fullv  be    ovn    fhnt:  ivK„., ' ,      ... 


ci?ed  by  mulilied  ^^.^1  IZaJZl  ^J^^^V'^'"i^!''T  "^^^^  ^ee- 
ofmie  of' these  exorcisms  is  mven  hv  r  «  -f  i  "•1'*'''"''^°  that  when  a  person  is  ill 
tain  (Jrant.  ^^"'^'''sms  is  given  by  Cap-   witchcraft  must  have  been  tho  cause  of  the 

"  The  sult«n  sits  at  the  doorwav  of  his  b„f    I!!  fil^  ^'  *""'  P"*^""'  '^''°"  Cbptain  Grant  waa 

«hid,  is  decorated  with  lion's  p^s  '    o  £  dL°,l'f  7,'  '^  r\Y^''  "««^  **>  ««"  ^^ 

"iiiu,i..,.„i,f„_  .1 '.'")^»-  I  to  him  died  suddenly.    His  wife  was  at  once 

accused  of  murderinrr  i.im  u,,  ^^:"  /...V.'T 


ill?  a  naked  spear  erect?    TliT  uS  com  le  vVw^!.?''"^'  '''"'i  ^'^^'^     ^ho  truth  of 

pletes  the  circle.    Pombe  is  sphted  un    n  In  T     '"'^^  'T.  <^o»fi™fd  I)y  the  fact  that 

the  air  so  as  to  fall  upon  the.n  ff  V'cow  deatf  ^''^"''  ''"*  ""*  *°"^''  '^'^   ^^'^^  ^ 

Lulld'^,;:™;:^!!!/!!..:!!!!.!!!  ?r^^  %!!tly  ,Thoy  have  all  kinds  of  odd  superstitions 


mmd  up,  almost  preventing  the  possiSilitJ 
of  bi-eathing,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  poor 
cow  IS  to  be  the  sacrifice.  ^ 

"One  spear-bearer  gives  the  animal  two 
Rfinle  taps  with  a  hatchet    between    t^^e 
hnrns   and  .she  is  followed  by  the  woman 
■1  h  the  evil  spirit  and  by  a  second  sp"a." 
I'nareis  who  .also  tap  the  cow.    A  man  now 
^eps  forward   and  with  the  same  hatched 
kills  the  cow  by  a  blow  behind  the  horns 
The  hlood  is  all  caught  in  a  tray  (a  kX 
custom),  and  placed  .at  the  feet  of  thfjos 
essed  after  which  a  spear-bearer  put.  sfots 
ot  the  blood  on  the  woman's  forehead  on  the 
ooto,  the  neck,  the  palms  of  the  hands  ami 
tl>e  instep  of  the  feet.     He  spots  the  other 
pear-hearers  in  tho  same  manner  and    he 
'I'ly  1^  then  taken  by  another  , nan    wn 
5  the  sultan,  his\indrc;d?.aThoSe? 

"Again  the  tr.ay  is  carried  to  the  feet  of 

Err.' ""V^'^'-' l^"*«  ^^'"'^  the  blood 

Zwit    %]  /""'*  "ci'hews,  who  kneel   to 

■xt  In  !"    "'f'  i'^^  ^'^'»'^1«  relatives  come 

nt  tosonHr'"''^  by  her,  and  it  is  pleas- 

d,onH=<'""''f  *"'•'*"""«  '^"fl  wishes.    She 
"icn  rises  from  her  seat,  utterin<r  a  snrtnf 


;  , ••■;      vj^jjuiiu  urant  Had  shot  an 

antelope,  which  was  quite  now  to  him  and 
which  was  therefore  .a  great  m-i^e  w\m, 
the  unwilling  aid  of  his  SL^  'he'-caSd 
hid  it  down  'i^'^'^^So,  but  there  the  man 
laid  It  down,  declining  to  carry  it  within  tho 
walls  on  the  plea  that  it  was^a  dangerous 
animal,  .and  must  not  be  brou<rht  to  thf 

as^f;  ?^^'  .^"J^^"  Ukalima"  vas  th?n 
asked  to  Jiave  it  brought  in,  but  the  man 
usually  .so  mild,  flew  at^once  into  a  oweS 
rage,  and  would  not  even  allow  a  ^0  of 
Sf  '%\tJ'-^..^'^^'S^'^  ^^ithin  the^vlU.a4 
He  said  that  if  its  flesh  were  eaten  it  would 
CMUise  the  fingers  and  toes  to  fall  off,.an  Hhit 
If  Its  saliva  touched  the  skin  an  ulcer  wo  Id 

lo,t  nn  i"'"  *•  ^T^'T'ently,  the  skin  was 
lost,  .and  only  a  sketch  preserved.  These 
Ideas  about  rtie  "bawala,^.as  this  antelope 
^'r?fo""V'"''  r,*  'T''^^  have  extended 

eaUt  !!i:'t^reVoT  "''^'  ^'''  ^«  ^"^  "  ^ 

All  hons  .and  lynxes  .are  the  property  of 

the  sultan.    No  one  m.ay  wear  tlie  Ton  Lhi 

f^'.'&T'''  ^°d  he  i>eorales  h!"  dwS 

m?v  ;;1  Lr.i.^'!i"'^  '1?*^*  .v"'«^-  spoils.  This 


„.!.•    .   "'■' ""'"    '""    seat,  Utterintr  a   jsort  nf   jno-    "HfK   ft--       "vwnies    iijs    nweu- 
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cred  a8  an  emblem  of  royalty  in  other  landu 
beside  AtVioa.  Hut  tiiero  i»  a  curious  Nuper- 
Rtition  about  thu  lion,  which  prohibiUi  any 
one  from  walking  round  its  body,  or  oven  it* 
akin.  Ono  day,  when  a  lion  haa  been  killed, 
and  its  body  brouKbt  into  the  village,  (Jap- 
tain  C}rant  measured  it,  and  was  Htraightway 
asMailed  by  the  chief  priest  of  the  pliuie  for 
breaking  the  law  in  walking  round  the  ani- 
mal whllo  he  wtis  measuring  it.  Ho  gavi^ 
as  his  reason  that  there  wivm  a  spell  laid  on 
the  lions  which  kept  them  from  entering 
the  villages,  and  that  the  act  of  walking 
round  the  animal  broke  the  spell.  He  said, 
liowover,  that  a  payment  of  four  cloths  to 
him  would  restore  the  eHlcacy  of  the  spell, 
and  then  he  would  not  tell  the  sultan.  Cap- 
tain Grant  contrived  to  extricate  himself 
very  ingeniously  by  arguing  that  the  action 
which  broke  the  spell  was  not  walking  round 
the  body,  but  stepping  over  it,  and  that  he 
had  been  careful  to  avoid.  After  siindi7 
odd  ceremonies  have  been  performed  over 
the  dead  body  of  the  lion,  the  tlesh,  which  is 
by  that  time  half  putrid,  is  boiled  by  the 
sultan  in  person,  the  fat  is  skimmed  oil,  and 

§  reserved  as  a  valued  medicine,  and  the  skin 
ressed  for  regal  wear. 
The  Wanyamuezi  have  a  way  of  "  making 
brotherhood,"  similar  to    that   which    has 
already  been  described,  exc«pt  that  instead  of 


drinking  each  other's  bloinl,  the  newly-mnrl« 
brothers  mix  it  with  butter  on  a  leaf  aiiij 
exchange  leaves.  The  butter  is  then  rul)lM'ii 
into  the  incisioiiH,  no  thai  it  arts  as  a  liciil- 
ing  ointnutnt  at  the  same  time  that  the  hlodd 
is  exchanged.  The  ceremony  is  eoiicludcij 
by  tearing  the  leaves  to  pieces  and  shower- 
ing the  fragments  on  tlie  heads  of  the 
brotliers. 

The  travellers  happened  to  be  in  the 
country  just  in  time  to  see  a  curious  iiumiii- 
ing  ceremony.  There  was  a  treincnddih 
<!ommotion  in  the  chiers  "teinbe,"  and  on 
iiKiuiry  it  turned  out  that  twins  liad  been 
born  to  one  of  his  wives,  but  tliat  they  were 
both  dead.  All  the  women  bidonging  to  hig 
household  marched  about  in  procession, 
painted  and  adorned  in  a  very  groleHque 
manner,  singing  and  dancing  with  stniii^re 
gestiinilations  of  arms  and  legs,  and  lookiii);, 
indtunl,  as  if  they  had  •been  indulging  in 
poinbi^  rather  than  adliiited  by  grief.  Thin 
went  on  all  day,  and  in  the  eveinng  they 
colleiited  a  great  bundle  of  bulrushes,  tied  it 
up  in  a  doth,  and  carried  it  to  the  door  of 
the  mother's  hut,  just  as  if  it  had  been  the 
dead  body  of  a  man.  They  then  set  it  down 
on  the  ground,  stuck  a  (quantity  of  the  rushes 
into  tlie  earth,  at  each  side  of  the  door,  knelt 
down,  and  began  a  long  shrieking  wail, 
which  lasted  lor  eeverol  hours  together. 
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iUmkI,  the  nowly-mmie 
bailor  oil  a  Ifut'  anij 
bultur  Ih  thiMi  rulilicij 
.hill  it  iicln  »«  a  hciii- 
[10  tiniti  that  tint  MikmI 
!riaiu)uy  is  (U)II('Iii(IimI 
J  piiiccB  nml  Hhowir- 
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ponod   to  be   In    tln! 

Heo  a  curioUH  iiiourn- 
0  WU8  a  treiiiciiddiii 
iPn  "teinho,"  nml  on 
that  twiim  hnd  Ixuii 
•8,  liut  that  tlu-y  were 
>\\WM  belonging  to  his 
ivbout  in    proL'cRMion, 

in  It  very  crolcsqiio 
hmcing  with  Hlriiii^'e 
and  It'^H,  and  looking', 
d-bucn  indulgiii);  in 
liclod  by  prM.    Tliis 

in  the  civening  tlipv 
V,  of  bniruslitis,  tied  it 
rlert  it  to  tlie  door  of 

nH  if  it  hnd  boon  tiie 
They  tlien  set  it  down 
quantity  of  the  rusiies 
Hido  of  this  door,  knilt 
lon){  nhriolcing  wail, 
roi  houra  togcliier. 
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KARAGUE. 

IlOCAUTY    of    KABAGUE-THE    distinct     CLA88E8    OF    THE    mHABITANTS  -  THEIR    OFVKU.r     .^ 

TBll  — MODE    OF    SALUTATION  — THF    mrr  i»n    „*a^„     „„      abhamts       THEIR    GENERAl,    CHARAC- 

.m-FATTl!»,"o-«   „„?^™  "»™-»'"»"™-™V  UT  OF  IH.  WAHI.MA  WOMEN  _ 


Passing  by  a  number  of  tribes  of  more 
or  less  importance,  we  come  to  the  coun- 
try called  Karague  (pronounced  Kah-rah- 
goo-eh)    which  occupies    a  district   about 
a    3^^.  and  long.  31°  E.    The  people  of 
It  us  district  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes, -namely     the    reigning   race,    or 
IWahuma,   and    the    peasantry,   or   Wan- 
Ivambo      These    latter  were    the   original 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  but  were  disnos- 
Isessed  by  the  Wahuma,'  who  have  tuS 
I  them  into  slaves  and  tillers  of  the  ground 
lAmong  the  Wahuma  there  is  another  dis- 
|™™{>n»  — namely,  a  royal  caste,  or  Mo- 

I  As  to  the  Wanyambo,  although  they  are 
I  educed  to  the  condition  of  pe"asants,"^and 
Ihave  been  compared  to  the  ryots  of  India 
Ithey  seem  to  preserve    their  self-respect' 

Iflljr  \^"''^  °f  government  amon^ 
Itheraselves,  the  country  being  divided  into 
Idistricte,  each  of  whicii  has  Its  own  gov- 
lernor.  These  men  are  called  Wakungo 
land  are  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  uniform' 
I  ons.sting  of  a  sheet  of  calico  or  a  scS 
Iblanket  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  dress. 
Lu^  ^^"^  ^}^  excitable  and  rather  ouar- 

I  "rnP -"P^*^'  '^"'^  ^''^  1»i^«  capable  of 
I'aking  their  own  parts,  even  against  the 
rVce/^es,  with  whom  they  occasionally  quar- 
inno-T  7,''",""*  •^^'■'■y  their  weapons  con- 
In  eS^^H*'*"  ^^°"«  '-^"'l  the  Weezees, 

Cw£i°?f '  ""'*  ^  '^r''  «t  the  end,  wlth- 
Rl  L  *^yf^  '^l^«"^  t°  he  seen,  and 
bmnil' j""^  "*">'  ^^^^'  ^  ^  weapon,  but  is 
Rployed  in  greeting  a  friend.  ' 


The  mode  of  saluting  another  is  to  hold 
out  the  stick  to  the  friend,  who  touches  the 
knobbed  end  with  his  hand,  and  repeats  a 
few  words    of  salutation.      Yet,  although 
they  do  not  habitually  carry  weapons,  tlu-v 
are  very  well  armed,  their  bows  being  ex- 
ceedingly powerful  and  elastic,  more  than 
SIX  feet  m  length,  and  projecting  a  spear- 
headed arrow  to  a  great  distance.     Spears 
are  also  emploved,  but  the  familiar  we.apon 
IS  the  bow.    A  bow  belonging  to  M'nana- 
fu".hfu-  ,^'-«ther  of  Rum^niSa,  the  then 
lead  chief  or  "sultan"  of  Karague,  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  native  workmanshin 
It  was  six  feet  three  inches  in  length,  i.e. 
exactly  the  height  of  the  owner,  ancTwas  so 
carefully  made  that  there  was  not  a  curve 
m  it  that  could  offend  the  eve.    The  strin" 
was  twisted  from  the  sinews  of  a  cow,  an3 
the  owner  could  m-oject  an  arrow  some  two 
hundred  yards.    The  wood  of  which  it  was 
made  looked  very  like  our  own  ash. 

The  Wanyambo  were  very  polite  to  Cap- 
tain Grant,  taking  great  care  of  bim,  and 
advising  him  how  to  preserve  his  health, 
thus  affording  a  practical  refutation  of  the 
alarming  stories  respecting  their  treachery 
and  ferocity  of  which  he  had  been  told  wh(>n 
determining  to  pass  through  their  country. 
J-he  VV^anyambo  are  obliged  to  furnish  nro. 
visions  to   travellers    free  of  charge,  but, 
although  they  obey  the  letter  of  the  law 
they  always  expect  a  present  of  brass  wire 
in  lieu  of   payment.     They  are  slenderly 
built,  very  d.nrk  in  comnloxioTi,  snd  "rease 
themselves  abundanUy.  '  They  do  not^  how- 
ever, possess  such  an  evil  odor  as  other 
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grease-usinsT  tribes,  as,  after  they  have 
anointed  themselves,  they  li^lit  a  Are  of 
aromatic,  wood,  and  stand  to  leeward  of  it, 
so  as  to  allow  the  perfumed  smoko  to  pass 
over  them. 

The  Wahuma  are  of  much  lighter  com- 
plexion, and  the  royal  caste,  or  Moheendii, 
are  ri-markable  for  their  bronze-like  com- 
plexions, their  well-cut  features,  and  their 
curiously  long  heads.  The  members  of  this 
caste  are  further  marked  by  some  scars  under 
the  eyes,  and.  their  teeth  are  neither  iiled 
nor  chippeiL  There  is  rather  a  curious  law 
about  the  succession  to  the  tin-one.  As  with 
us,  the  king's  eldest  son  is  the  acknowledged 
heir,  but  then  he  must  have  been  born  when 
his  father  was  actually  king.  Consequently, 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  brothers  is  ome- 
tiines  the  heir  to  the  throne,  his  elder  bro- 
tliers,  having  been  born  before  their  father 
was  king,  being  inelijjible  to  the  crown. 

According  to  Captain  Speke,  the  Wahuma, 
the  Gallas,  and  the  Abyssinians  are  but  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  same  people,  having 
fought  and  been  beaten,  and  retired,  and  so 
made  their  way  westward  and  southward, 
until  they  settled  down  in  the  countrywhieh 
was  then  inhabited  by  the  AVanyambo.  Still, 
although  he  thinks  them  to  have  derived 
their  source  from  Abyssinia,  and  to  have 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  the 
country  on  which  we  are  now  engaged,  he 
mentions  that  they  always  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  natives  whom  they  supplanted,  and  that 
tlie  Gallas  or  Wahuma  of  Karague  have 
dirterent  customs  from  the  Wahuma  of  Un- 
yoro. 

The  king  or  sultan  of  Karague,  at  the 
time  when  om-  travellers  passed  through  the 
country,  was  Kumanika.  He  was  the  hand- 
somest and  most  intelligent  ruler  that  they 
met  in  Africa,  and  had  nothing  of  the  Afri- 
can in  his  appearance  except  that  his  hair 
was  short  and  woolly.  He  was  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  aiid  had  a  peculiarly  mild 
and  open  expression  of  countenance.  He 
wore  a  robe  made  of  small  antelope  skins, 
and  another  of  bark  cloth,  so  that  he  was 
completely  covered.  He  never  wore  any 
headdress,  but- had  the  usual  metallic  arm- 
lots  and  anklets,  and  always  carried  a  long 
staff  in  his  hand.  His  four  sons  apjiear  to 
have  beo;i  worthy  of  their  father.  The  old- 
est and  youngest  seem  to  have  been  pecul- 
iarly favorable  si)ecimens  of  their  race.  The 
eldest,  named  Chunderah,  was  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  very  fair,  so  that,  but  for  his 
woolly  hair  and  his  rather  thick  lips,  he 
miirht  have  been  taken  for  a  sepoy.  "  He 
affcct(Hl  the  dandy,  being  more  neat  about 
his  lion-skin  covers  and  ornaments  than  the 
other  brothers.  He  led  a  gay  life,  was  always 
ready  to  lead  a  war  party,  and  to  preside  at 
a  dance,  or  wherever  there  was  wine  and 
womoii. 

"  From  the  tuft  of  wool  left  unshaven  on 


the  crown  of  his  head  to  his  waist  he  was 
bare,  except  when  decorated  round  the  nius- 
cle  of  the  arms  and  neck  with  charmed 
horns,  strips  of  otter  skin,  shells,  and  bands 
of  wood.  The  skin  covering,  wliich  in  the 
Karague  people  is  peculi.ar  in  shape,  reaches 
below  the  knee  behind,  and  is  cut  away  in 
front.  From  below  the  calf  to  the  ankle 
was  a  mass  of  iron  wire,  and,  when  visiting 
from  neighbor  to  neighbor,  he  always,  like 
every  Karague,  carried  in  his  hand  a  live- 
feet  statr  with  a  knob  at  the  end.  Hu 
constantly  came  to  ask  after  me,  bringiiig 
flowers  in  his  hand,  as  he  knew  my  fondness 
for  them,  and  at  night  he  would  take  Frij, 
my  heiidman,  into  the  palace,  along  with 
his  '  zeze,'  or  guitar,  to  amuse  his  sisters 
with  Zanzibar  music.  In  turn,  the  sisters, 
brothers,  and  followers  would  sing  Karague 
music,  a 'id  early  in  the  morning  Master  Frij 
and  Chunderah  would  return  rather  jolly 
to  their  huts  outside  the  palace  enclosure. 
This  shows  the  kindly  feeling  existing  be- 
tween us  nnd  the  family  of  the  sultan;  and, 
although  this  young  prince  had  showed  me 
many  attintions,  he  never  once  asked  me 
for  a  present." 

The  second  son,  who  was  by  a  different 
mother,  was  not  so  agreeable.  His  disposi- 
tion was  not  bad,  but  he  was  stupid  and 
slow,  and  anything  but  handsome.  The 
youngest  of  the  four,  named  Kukoko,  seemed 
to  have  become  a  general  favorite,  and  was 
clearly  the  pet  of  his  father,  who  never  went 
anywhere  without  him.  He  was  so  mild 
and  pleasant  in  his  manner,  that  the  trav- 
ellers presented  him  with  a  pair  of  white 
kid  gloves,  and,  after  much  trouble  in  coax- 
ing them  on  his  unaccustomed  fingers,  were 
much  amused  by  the  young  man's  added 
dignity  with  which  he  walked  away. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  African  custom, 
Rumanika  was  singularly  abstemious,  living 
almost  entirely  upon  milk,  and  merely  suck- 
ing the  juice  of  boiled  beef,  without  eatiii" 
the  meat  itself.  He  scarcely  ever  touched 
the  plantain  wine  or  beer,  that  is  in  sucli 
general  use  throughout  the  country,  ami 
never  had  been  known  to  be  intoxicated, 
This  wine  or  beer  is  made  in  a  very  in- 
genious manner.  A  large  log  of  wood  is 
hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  a  tub,  and  ii 
seems  essential  that  it  should  be  of  coiisid- 
erablo  size.  One  end  of  it  is  raised  upt'ii 
a  support,  and  a  sort  of  barrier  or  dam  of 
dried  grass  is  fixed  across  the  centre,  liipe 
l)lantains  are  then  placed  in  the  upper  divi- 
sion of  the  tub,  and  mashed  by  the  woiiuns 
feet  and  hands  until  they  are  reduced  ton 
pulp.  The  juice  flows  down  the  iiudimn 
tub,  straining  itself  by  passing  through  tlit 
grass  barrier.  When  a  sutlicieiit  <iiiaiiiiiy 
has  been  pressed,  it  is  strained  several  tinus 
backward  and  forward,  and  is  then  pa.ssea 
into  a  clean  tub  for  fermentation.  Some 
burnt  sornliuni  is  then  bruised  and  thrown 
into  the  Juice  to  help  fermentation,  aiidtiie 
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tub  18  then  covered  up  and  placed  in  the 
Bun's  rays  or  kept  warm  by  a  fire.  In  the 
course  of  three  days  the  brewing  process  s 
supposed  to  be  completed,  and  the  beer  or 
wino  IS  poured  oft"  into  calabashes. 
The  amount  of  this  wine  that  is  drunk  bv 

ii>    nn.rivna    la    vnoll.r    „ .• J 
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the  natives  is  really  amazing,  every  one 
carrying  about  with  him  a  calabash  full  of 
If,  aiKl  even  the  youngest  children  of  the 
peasants  drinking  it  freelv.  It  is  never 
boded  for  preservation,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  in 
such  request  that  scarcely  a  calabash  full 
can  be  found  within  two  or  three  days  after 
the  brewing  is  completed.  This  inordinate 
foiKliioss  for  Dlantain  wine  makes  Rumanika's 
austuience  the  more  remarkable 

But  Rumanika  was  really  a  wonderful 
mill  in  his  way,  and  was  not  only  kin"'  but 
pncst  and  prophet  also.    His  very  elevation 
t.)  the  throne  was  according  to  the  account 
pven  by  him  and  his  friends,  entirely  due 
to  supernatural  aid.     When  his  fathe/  Da- 
pu-a,  (lied  he  and  two  brothers  claimed  the 
throne     In  order  to  settle  their  pretensions 
a  small  niagic  drum  was  laid  before  them 
ana  lie  vvho  could  lift  it  was  to   take   the 
cicnvn     The  drum  was  a  very  small  one 
and  of  scarcely  any  weight,   but  upon  i 
were  laid  certain  potent  charms.    The  con- 
sequence was,  that  although  his  brothers  put 
a  I  their  s  rength  to  the  task,  they  could  Lot 
stir  the  drum    while  Rumanika  raised  it 
eiis.Iy  vvith  US  little  finger.    Ever  afterward 
he  carried  this  drum  with  him  on  occasions 
of  ceremony,  swinging  it  about  to  show 
how  easy  It  was  for  the  rightful  sovereign 
trni%  Being  dissatisfied  with  suclfa 
rt,one  of  the  chiefs  insisted  on  Rumani- 
ka s  trial  by  another  ordeal.    He  was  then 
brought  into  a  sacred  spot,  where  he  waL 
required  to  seat  himself  on  the  ground  and 
.'nvait  lie  result  of  the  charms.  ^If  he  Were 

giouiid  on  which  he  was  seated  would  rise 
up  in  tlie  air  untd  it  reached  the  sky;  but 
fho  were  the  wrong  man,  it  would  col- 
apse,  and  dash  him  to  pieces.  Accirdi  ig 
to  all  accounts,  his  own  included,  Rumanika 
ook  h,s  seat,  was  raised  up  into  the  sky 
am   his  legitimacy  acknowledged.  ^' 

nota"°for '';,''''  ^"™"^  ''''''  *°  J'^^e  been 
noted  for  their  supernatural  qualities 
Men  his  father,  Dagara,  died,  l^is  body 
«as  sowed  up  in  a  cow-hide,  put  into  -i 
canoe  and  set  floating  on  the  lake  where  it 
was  allowed  to  decoinpose.  Three  macrlts 
wre  then  taken  from  the  canoe  an^Sn 

came  into  his  house  one  of  them  became  i 
;on,  another  a  leopard,  and  tl^  ?hinrwas 
'uisfoniied  into  a  stick.    The  body  was 

'I'c'i.laid  on  the  top  of  a  hill  a  hut  buOt 

S  t ;"?  ""-'^  'V  ^''y  -""    Hit  into" 
So    ?°'\''l"^'kec    up  and  watched,  so 
'!«'  mates  gr.adually  died  of  «tan-a- 

S'  JJ!,\     1  Y^''^^'  ''^"""^  from  the  corpse 
<^a3  supposed  to  be  an  emblem,  of  the  pc- 


cu  ar  character  of  the  Karague  country, 
which  IS  supposed  to  be  guarded  by  lions 
from  the  attack  of  other  tribes.  It  wis  3 
«iat  whenever  Dagara  heard  that  the  enemy 

call  t^f  r""^  /"'°  L"«  *^°"»f^'  he  used  t^ 
call  the  hons  together,  send  them  against 

deputy!''*"''"^  ■'''  ^"'^  '"  ^'^^"^^  'hem  by 
In  his  character  of  high-priest,  Rumanika 
was  very  imposing,  especkly  in  liiT Tew- 
moon  levee,  which  took  place  every  month 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  foyaUy  ol 
his  subjects.  On  the  evening  of  the  new 
moon  he  clothes  himself  in'his  priestly 
gaib,  I  e.  a  quantity  of  feathers  noddine 
over  his  forehead  and  fastened  with  a  k  n! 
of  strap  of  beads.  A  huge  white  beard  ■ 
covers  ids  chin  and  descends  to  lis  breaJt 

Iltlni'fhn""^  '°  '"^  fr.  hy  abeltof  beTds.' 
llaving  thus  prepared  himself,  he  sits  be- 
lund^a ^screen,  and  waits  for  the  ceremony 

fn,r'i'  *^  '?  ^®^y  '^""ous  one.    Thirty  or 

01  y  long  drums  are  ranged  on  the  ground 

Slit  "■^  ^'-'"^r^  of  so  "many  mortis"on 

their  heads  a  white  cross  is  painted.    The 

Sro^T  f""**  '/'^•'""i^  "^^m'  each  with  a 
pair  of  sticks,  and  in  front  is  their  leader, 
who  has  a  pair  of  small  drums  slung  to  his 
neck     The  eader  first  raises  his  rigfit  arm 

ii  m  wi?l"  ^"  I'"'  thc.l-rformers  iPnitaTi^g' 
him  with  exact  precision.    He  then  brin^rs 
down  both  sticks  on  the  drums  with  a  rapTd 
roil,  which  becomes  louder  and  louder,  until 
the  noise  is  scarcely  endurable.     This  is 
continued  at  intervals  for  several    hours 
in  ersperscd  with  performances  on  smaller 
arums,  and  other  musical  instruments.    The 
various  chiefs  and  officers  next  adva'icc.  in 
succession,  eaping  and  gesticulating?  shou" 
ing  expressions  of  devotion  to  theiT  sovei- 
eign  and  invoking  his  vengeance  on  them 
should  they  ever  ?ail  in  their  loyalty.    As 
they  finish  their  salutation  they  knee    sue! 
cessiyely  before  the  king,  and  hold  out  their 
fhen  renf ';^'  ^^'V''  "^''^^  ^"^h  them,  and 
sor?  in    r  *"  ™'''''°  ™""^  for  their  sucees- 
sors  m  the  ceremony.     In  order  to  give 

fs  tufS'r?.  n  '^-^  ^''"^^^  I"-ocoeding,a  h^om 
s  btiiffed  full  of  magic  powder,  and  placed 
m  the  centre,  with  its  opening  directed 
befea'red'"  '^"''''*'''  ^'''"' ""'""''  "^^""^er  is  to 
A  younger  brother  of  Rumanika,  named 
M  nanagee,  was  even  a  greater  prophet  and 
diviner  than  his  royal  brother,  and  wal 
greatly  respected  by  the  Wahuma  in  cons^ 
(luence  of  Ins  supernatural  powers.  He  had 
a  sacred  s  one  on  a  hill,  and  might  be  see 
cai  y  walking  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  o 
divination  He  had  also  a  numbVr  of  ele- 
phaiit    tusks    which    he    had    stufted   with 

KLP?"''^''''''"*l.J^'f«^  '»  the  enclosure, 
toi  the  i)urpose  of  a  kind  of  relicriou«  ,vor. 
ship.  --io-i-a-.  .\or- 

M'nanagee  was  a  tall  and  stately  person- 
age, skilled  lu  the  kno>yledge  of  plants,  and. 
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strange  to  say,  ready  to  impart  his  knowl- 
edge. As  insignia  of  his  priestly  office,  he 
wore  an  abundance  of  charms.  One  charm 
was  fastened  to  the  back  of  his  shaven  head, 
others  hung  from  his  neck  and  arms,  while 
some  were  tied  to  his  knees,  and  even  the 
end  of  his  walking  stick  contained  a  charm. 
He  was  always  attended  by  his  page,  a  little 
fat  boy,  who  carried  his  fly-flapper,  and  his 
master's  pipe,  the  latter  being  of  considera- 
ble length,  and  having  a  bowl  of  enormous 
size.  He  nad  a  full  belief  in  the  power  of 
his  magic  horns,  and  consulted  them  on 
almost  every  occasion  of  life.  If  any  one 
were  ill,  he  asked  their  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  malady  and  the  best  remedy 
for  it.  If  he  felt  curious  about  a  friend  at  a 
distance,  the  magic  horns  gave  him  tidings 
of  the  absent  one.  If  an  attack  were  intended 
on  the  country,  the  horns  gave  him  warning 
of  it,  Jind,  when  rightly  invoked,  they  either 
averted  the  threatened  attack,  or  gave  vic- 
tory over  their  enemies. 

The  people  have  an  implicit  faith  in  the 
power  of  their  charms,  and  believe  that  they 
not  only  inspire  courage,  but  render  the 
person  invulnerable.  Eumarika's  head  ma- 
gician, K'yengo,  told  Captain  Speke  that  the 
Watuta  tribes  had  invested  his  village  for  six 
months;  and,  when  all  the  cattle  and  other 
provisions  were  eaten,  they  took  the  vil- 
lage and  killed  all  the  inhabitants  except 
himself.  Him  they  could  not  kill  on  account 
of  the  power  of  his  charms,  and,  although 
they  struck  at  him  with  their  spears  as  he 
lay  on  the  ground,  they  could  not  even 
wound  him. 

The  Wahuma  believe  in  the  constant 
presence  of  departed  souls,  and  that  they 
can  exercise  an  influence  for  good  or  evil 
over  those  whom  they  had  known  in  life. 
So,  if  a  field  happens  to  be  blighted,  or  the 
crop  does  not  look  favorable,  a  gourd  is  laid 
on  the  path.  All  passengers  who  see  the 
goui'd  know  its  meaning,  and  set  up  a  wail- 
ing cry  to  the  spirits  to  give  a  good  crop  to 
their  surviving  friends.  In  order  to  propitiate 
the  spirit  of  his  father,  Dagara,  Rumanika 
used  annually  to  sacrifice  a  cow  on  his  tomb, 
and  was  accustomed  to  lay  corn  and  beer  near 
the  grave,  as  offerings  to  his  father's  spirit. 

In  K.arague,  marriage  is  little  more  than 
a  species  of  barter,  the  father  receiving 
cows,  sheep,  slaves,  and  other  property  for 
his  daughter.  But  the  transaction  is  not  a 
final  one,  for  if  the  bride  does  not  happen  to 
approve  of  her  husband,  she  can  return  the 
marriage  gifts  and  return  to  her  father. 
There  is  but  little  ceremony  in  their  mar- 
riages, the  principal  one  seeming  to  consist 
of  tying  up  the  bride  in  a  blackened  skin, 
and  carrying  her  in  noisy  procession  to  her 
husband. 

The  Wahuma  women  lead  an  easy  life 
compared  with  that  of  the  South  African 
v.'omcr.,  and  irtdfod  their  chief  object  in  life 
seems  to  be  the  attainment  of  corpulence. 


Either  the  Wahuma  women  are  specially 
constituted,  or  the  food  which  they  eat  is 
exceptionally  nutritious,  for  they  attain 
dimensions  that  are  almost  incredible.  For 
example,  Rumanika,  though  himself  a  slight 
and  well-shaped  man,  had  five  wives  of 
enormous  fatness.  Three  of  them  were 
unable  to  enter  the  door  of  an  ordinary  hut, 
or  to  move  about  without  being  supported  by 
a  person  on  either  side.  They  arc  fed  on 
boiled  plantains  and  milk,  and  consume  vast 
quantities  of  the  latter  article,  eating  it  all 
day  long.  Indeed,  they  are  fattened  as  sys- 
tematically as  turkeys,  and  are  "crammed" 
with  an  equal  disregard  of  their  feelings. 

Captain  Speke  gives  a  very  humorous  ac- 
count of  his  interview  with  one  of  the  woratn 
of  rank,  together  with  the  measurements 
which  she  permitted  him  to  take :  — 

"  After  a  long  and  amusing  conversation 
with  Rumanika  in  the  morning,  I  called  on 
one  of  his  sisters-in-law,  married  to  an  elder 
brother,  who  was  born  before  Dagara  as- 
cended the  throne.  She  was  another  of 
these  victims  of  obesity,  unable  to  stand 
except  on  all  fours.  I  was  desirous  t) 
obtain  a  good  view  of  her,  and  actually  to 
measure  her,  and  induced  her  to  give  me 
facilities  for  doing  so  by  offering  in  return  to 
show  her  a  bit  of  my  naked  legs  and  arms, 
The  bait  took  as  I  wished  it,  and,  after  get- 
ting her  to  sidle  and  wriggle  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hut,  I  did  as  I  nad  promised,  and 
then  took  her  dimensions  as  noted. 

"  Round  arm,  one  foot  eleven  inciies. 
Chest,  four  feet  four  inches.  Thigh,  two 
feet  seven  inches.  Calf,  one  foot  elglit 
inches.  Height,  five  feet  eight  inches.  All 
of  these  are  exact  except  the  height,  and  1 
believe  I  could  have  obtained  this  more 
accurately  if  I  could  have  had  her  laid  on 
the  floor.  But,  knowing  what  difliculties  1 
should  have  to  contend  with  in  such  a  piece  | 
of  engineering,  I  tried  to  get  her  height  by 
raising  her  up.  This,  after  infinite  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  us  both,  was  accom- 
plished, when  she  sank  down  again  fainting,  | 
for  the  blood  had  rushed  into  her  head. 

"  Meanwhile  the  daughter,  a  lass  of  six- 
teen, sat  stark  naked  before  lis,  sucking  at  a  l 
milk-pot,  on  which  the  father  kept  her  at 
work  by  holding  a  rod  in  his  hand;  for.  as 
fattening  is  the  first  duty  of  fashionable 
female  life,  it  must  be  duly  enforced  with 
the  rod  if  necessary.  I  got_^  up  a  bit  of  a 
flirtation  with  missy,  and  induced  her  to  rise 
and  shake  hands  with  me.  Her  features 
were  lovely,  but  her  body  was  as  round  as  a 
ball." 

In  one  part  of  the  country,  the  women 
turned  their  obesity  to  good  account.  In  I 
exchanging  food  for  beads,  the  usual  bar- 
gain was  that  a  certain  quantity  of  foo" 
should  be  paid  for  by  a  belt  of  beads  that 
would  go  round  the  waist.  But  the  women 
nf  Xar.aguft  were,  on  .an  average,  twice  as  I 
large  round  the  waist  as  those  of  other  dis- 
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trlcts,  and  tho  natural  consequence  was,  that 
food  practically  rose  one  hundred  per  cent 

in  price.  ^ 

Despite  their  exceeding  fatness,  their  fea- 
tures retain  much  beauty,  the  /ace  beinc 
ov.al  and  the  e^es  peculiarly  fine  and  intel- 
ligent.   The  higher  class  of  women  are  very 
modest,  not  only  wearing  the  cow-skin  petti- 
coat, but  also  a  largo  wrapper  of  black  cloth, 
with    which    they    envelope    their    whole 
bodies,  merely  allowing  one  eye  to  be  seen. 
Yet  up  to  the  marriageable  age  no  clothino- 
of  any  kind  is  worn  by  either  sex,  and  both 
boys  and  giris  will  come  up  to  the  traveller 
and  talk  familiarly  with  him,  as  unconscious 
of  nudity  as  their  first  parents.    Until  thev 
are  married  they  allow  their  hair  to  grow 
and  then  shave  it  off",  sometimes  entirelv' 
and  soinotimes  partially.    They  have  an  odd 
habit  of  making  caps  of  cane,  which  thev 
cover  on  the  outside  with  the  woolly  hair 
shaved  off  their  own  heads. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  various  musi- 
cal  mstrumeuts  used    in    Kara.'ue.      The 
most  important  are  the  drums,  which  varv 
in  size  as  much  as  they  do  in  England, 
that  which  corresponds  to  our  side-drum  is 
about  four  feet  in  length  and  one  in  width 
and  is  covered  at  tho  wide  end  with  an' 
ichneumon  skin     This  instrument  is  shin- 
from  the  shoulder,  and  is  played  with  the 
fingers  like  the  Indian  "tom-tom."    The 
large  drums  used  at  the  new-moon  levee  are 
of  similar  structure,  but  very  much  larger. 
Tiie  war  drum  is  beaten  by  the  women,  and 
at  Its  sound  the  men  rush  to  arms  and  repair 
to  the  several  quarters.  ^ 

There  are  also  several  stringed  instruments 
employed  in  Karague.  Tfie  principal  of 
these  is  the  nanga,  a  kind  of  guitar,  which 
according  to  Captain  Grant,  may  be  called 
Uie  national  instrument.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  the  nanga.  "In  one  of  these, 
played  by  an  old  woman,  six  of  the  seven 
notes  vvere  a  perfect  scale,  tho  seventh  bein- 
be  ouly  faulty  string.    In  another,  playeS 

nl  .?"'']  ^''i^u  ''"?="  '^<^''«  ^  f»"  harmoni- 
ous chord.  These  facts  show  that  tho  peo- 
pie  are  capable  of  cultivation.  The  nan-^a 
™  formed  of  heavy  dark  wood,  the  shape 

hZiy  ?f  *'  ,^^''th,«»-ce  crosses  in 'the 
bottom  and  laced  with  one  string  seven  or 
eight  times  over  bridges  at  either  end. 
StoTlmci?"''  ''  «o"nding-board  wa. 

tbo"h!l^^^^'"''V'''",''*''  ""^  ""J  request,  sent 
the  best  player  he  know.    The  man  boldly 

«  al  Wauyambo  costume,  and  looked  a 
Vild.  excited  creature.    After  restin-  his 

S  ?  ""'^"'  '"■'  '''™'  '""^  commenced. 
AS  ho  sat  upon  a  mat  with  his  head  averted 
c  sang  something  of  his  having  SS 
The  wiM  ."i  ^^1"  '-ivorile  dog  Keeromba. 
iiie  wild  yet  gentle  music  and  words  at- 
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tracted  a  crowd  of  admirers,  who  sane  the 
dog-song  for  days  aflerward",  as  we  had  it 
encored  several  times. 

inl' W«Sf  y'Y'^''  '^'*'  ^°  °^^  wo™an»  call- 
^n„  r'^^?^  •^^T^'^gga.  As  she  p  ayed 
while  sanding  m  front  of  me,  all  the  son" 
she  could  produce  was  '  sh  I  s^  1 '  screwing 
Jerf^«?"f'''   '?i""S  ^^'  ^°^y^  and  rSnf 

KlJrnct^^^^^^^^^^^^      -^-- 

ga  in  having  only  one  string,  and,  like  the 
sinS-'^Tri  ''.^T^V-^  the'vSe  in 
called  the  flageolet  and  the  bugle.  The  for- 
™7.  J^^f  «i^  %er  holes  ;  and'as  the  people 
walk  alon^  wi.tTi  a  load  on  their  heads,  they 

£f  r^^fl/''""*'"^  *^  "g'^'^n  their  journey^ 
and  really  contrive  to  produce  sweet  and 
musical  tones  from  it.  ^he  so^calTed"  bu- 
gle "  is  made  of  several  pieces  of  gourd 
httmg  into  one  another  in  telescope  iS 
ion  and  is  covered  with  cow-skin.  The 
notes  of  a  common  chord  can  be  produced 
on  the  bugle,  the  thumb  acting  m  a  key 
It  IS  about  one  foot  in  length  ^' 

Rumanika  had  a  special  military  band 
comprised  of  sixteen  men,  fourteen  of 
whom  had  bugles  and  the  other  two  carried 
I  and  drums.  They  formed  in  three  ranks 
the  drummers  being  in  the  rear,  and  plaW 
on  the  maixjh,  swaying  their  bodies  in  tiW 
to  he  music,  and  the  leader  advancing  wUh 
a  curiously  active  step,  in  which  he  touched 
the  ground  with  each  knee  alternately.  The 
Illustration  opposite  will  give  the  reader  a 
good  Idea  of  Rumanika's  private  band 

The  code  of  laws  in  Karague  is  rather 
severe  in  some  cases,  and  strangely  mUdfn 
•^r^V  ^°'"  example,  theft  fs  pSied 
with  the  stocks,  in  which  the  offender  ^s 
sometimes  kept  for  many  months  Assault 
with  a  stick  entails  a  fine  of  ten  goats  buS 
If  with  a  deadhr  weapon,  the  whok  of  the 
property  IS  for/eited,  the  injured  party  tak! 
ing  one  half,  and  the  sultan  the  otB  In 
cases  of  actual  murder,  the  culprit  is  exe- 
cuted, and  his  entire  p'roperty  |oes  to The 
relations  of  the  murdered'^man.  The  most 
T.'Z^  ^T  t  "'^*  ^g^'"«*  a'lnltery.  Should 
the  offender  be  an  ordinary  wife,  the  loss  of 

but  iflVh""^'?'  ''  ^^  sufflciint*  penal  ;f 
but  if  she  be  a  slave,  or  the  daughter  of  <iie 

pSmtt  -"''•»  "•"■"""»  -PSS 
When  an  inhabitant  of  Karague  dies,  his 
&m\*^'T'''^  of  according  to  his  rank 
Should  he  be  one  of  the  peasants,  or  Wan 

in  t  w  loV  '°  T^'^V^.  '^""'^'1  on  an  island 
m  the  lake,  all  such  islands  being  consid- 
ered  as  sacred  ground.  Near  the  spot 
whereon  one  of  the.  V/ahuma  has  died, 
the  relations  place  a  symbolical  mark,  con- 
sisting  of  two  sticko  tied  to  a  stone,  andS 
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THE  WAZARAMO. 


across  the  pathway.  The  symbol  Informs  i  aside,  and  makes  a  ddtour  before  he  resumes 
the  passenger  that  the  pathway  is  for  tiic  the  pathway.  The  singular  funeral  of  the 
present  sacred,  and  in  consequence  he  turns  |  sultan  has  already  been  montioucd. 


THE  WAZARAMO  AND  WA8AGARA. 


Befork  proceeding  to  other  African  coun- 
tries, it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a  few  lines  to 
two  other  tribes,  namely,  —  the  Wazaramo 
and  the  Wasagara.  The  country  in  which 
the  former  people  li^e  is  called  Uzaramo, 
and  is  situated  immediately  southward  of 
Zanzibar,  being  the  first  district  through 
which  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  passed. 
It  is  covei'ed  with  villages,  the  houses  of 
which  are  partly  conical  after  the  ordinary 
African  fashion,  and  partly  gable-ended,  ac- 
cording to  the  architecture  of  the  coast,  the 
latter  torm  being  probably  due  to  the  many 
traders  who  have  come  from  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  walls  of  the  hoUses  are 
"  wattle  and  daub,"  i.  e.  hurdle-work  plas- 
tered with  clay,  and  the  roofs  are  thatched 
with  grass  or  reeds.  Over  these  villages 
are  set  headmen,  called  phauzes,  who  or- 
dinarily call  themselves  subjects  of  Said 
Majid,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  But  as  soon 
as  a  caravan  passes  through  their  country, 
each  headman  considers  himself  as  a  sultan 
in  his  own  right,  and  levies  tolls  from  the 
ti'avellers.  They  never  allow  strangers  to 
come  into  their  villages,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  other  tribes,  who  use  their 
towns  as  traps,  into  which  the  unwary  trav- 
eller is  induced  to  come,  and  from  which  he 
does  not  escape  without  suffering  severely 
in  purse. 

The  people,  although  rather  short  and 
thick-set,  are  good-looking,  and  very  fond 
of  dress,  although  their  costume  is  but  lim- 
ited, consisting  only  of  a  cloth  tied  round 
the  waist.  They  are  very  fond  of  orna- 
ments, such  as  shells,  pieces  of  tin,  and 
beads,  and  rub  their  bodies  with  red  clay 
and  oil  until  they  look  as  if  they  were  new 
cast  in  copper.  Their  hair  is  woolly,  and 
twisted  into  numerous  tufts,  each  of  which 
is  elongated  by  bark  fibres.  The  men  are 
very  attentive  to  the  women,  dressing  their 
hair  for  them,  or  escorting  them  to  the 
water,  lest  any  harm  should  befall  them. 

A  wise  traveller  passes  through  Uzaramo 
as  fast  as  he  can,  the  natives  never  furnish- 
ing guides,  nor  giving  the  least  assistance, 
but  being  always  ready  to  pounce  on  him 
should  he  be  weak,  and  to  rob  him  by  open 
violence,  instead  of  employing  the  more 
refined  "  hongo  "  system.  They  seem  to  be 
a  boisterous  race,  but  are  manageable  by 
mixed  gentleness  and  determination.  Even 
when  they  hiwl  drawn  out  their  warriors  in 
battle  ari'ay,  and  demanded  in  a  menacing 
manner  a  larger  hongo  than  they  ought  to 
expect,  OapLaiu  Syeke  Ibuud  llutt  gentle 
words  would  always  cause  them  to  with- 


draw, and  leave  the  matter  to  peaceful  arbi- 
tration. Should  they  come  to  blows,  thov 
are  rather  formidable  enemies,  being  well 
armed  with  spears  and  bows  and  arrows, 
the  latter  being  poisoned,  and  their  weap- 
ons being  always  kept  in  the  same  state  of 
polish  and  neatness  as  their  owners. 

Some  of  these  Phanzes  are  apt  to  be  very 
troublesome  to  the  traveller,  almost  always 
demanding  more  than  they  expect  to  get, 
and  generally  using  threats  as  the  simplest 
means  of  extortion.  One  of  them,  nameil 
Khombd  la  Simba,  or  Lion's-claw,  was  very 
troublesome,  sending  back  contemptuously 
the  present  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
threatening  the  direst  vengeance  if  his  de- 
mands were  not  complied  with.  Five  miles 
further  inland,  another  Phanze,  named  Mii- 
kia  ya  Nyani,  or  Monkey's- tail,  demanded 
another  hongo  ;  but,  as  the  stores  of  the 
expedition  would  have  been  soon  exhausted 
at  this  rate.  Captain  Speke  put  an  abrupt 
stop  to  this  extortion,  giving  the  chief's  tliu 
option  of  taking  what  he  chose  to  givo 
them,  or  fighting  for  it ;  and,  as  he  took 
care  to  displiiy  his  armory  and  the  marks- 
manship of  his  men,  they  thought  it  better 
to  comply  rather  than  fight  and  get  nothing. 
Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  whicli  the 
travellers  passed  through  this  inhosj)itable 
land,  and  the  necessity  for  avoiding  the 
natives  as  much  as  possible,  very  little  was 
learned  of  their  manners  and  customs.  The 
Wazaramo  would  flock  round  the  caravan 
for  the  purpose  of  barter,  and  to  inspect  the 
strangers,  but  their  ordinary  life  was  spent 
in  their  villages,  which,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  are  never  entered  by  travellers, 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  religion,  though 
it  is  possible  that  the  many  Slahometans 
who  pas'!  through  their  land  may  have  in- 
troduced some  traces  of  their  own  religion, 
just  as  is  the  case  in  Londa,  where  the  relig- 
ion is  an  odd  mixture  of  idolatrous,  Mahom- 
etan, and  Christian  rites,  with  the  meaning 
ingeniously  excluded.  In  fact  they  do  not 
want  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  rites, 
leaving  that  to  the  priests,  and  being  per- 
fectly contented  so  long  as  the  witch-cloctor 
performs  his  part.  That  the  Wazaramo 
have  at  all  events  a  certain  amount  of  super- 
stition, is  evident  from  the  fact  that  tliej 
erect  little  model  huts  as  temples  to  the 
Spirit  of  Rain.  Such  a  hut  or  temple  is 
called  M'ganga.  They  also  lay  broken  arti- 
cles on  graves,  and  occasionally  carve  rude 
wooden  dolls  and  fix  them  in  the  ground  at 
the  end  of  the  grave;  but,  as  far  as  is  kaowi), 
they  have  no  separate  burying-place. 
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THE  WASAGARA  TRIBE. 
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The  second  of  these  tribes,  tho  Wasa- 
OAiiA,  mhabits  a  large  tract  of  country,  full 
a  hundred  miles  m  length,  and  is  composed 
ot  a  great  number  of  inferior  or  sub-tribes 
Jiike  other  African  nations,  who  at  one  time 
worn  eviilently  great  and  powerful,  the  Wa- 
sagar-a  have  become  feeble  and  comnara- 
ively  insigPiHcant,  though  still  numerous. 
Uenig  much   persecuted   by  armed   parties 
from  the  coast,  who  attack  and  carry  them 
oil  for  slaves  besides  stealing  what  property 
hey  iKive  the  Wasagara  have  mostly  taken 
to  the  lofty  conical   mountains  that  form 
sucli  conspicuous  oljjects  in  their  country 
and  there  are  tx)lerably  safe.     But,  as  they 
are  thus  o!)liged  to  reside  in  such  limited 
districts  tliey  can  do  but  little  in  agricul- 
ture and  tiicy  are  afraid  to  descend  to  the 
level  ground  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
system  of  commerce,  which  is  so  larf'elv 
developed  in  this  country.    Their  viUao-es 
are  mostly  built  on  the  hfll  spurs,  and  they 
cultivate,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  fertile  lands 
which  he  between  them.    But  the  continual 


the  slave-dealers,  prevent  the  inhabitants 

So  utterly  dispirited  are  they,  that  as  soon 
as  a  caravan  is  seen  by  a  sentry,  warnin  "  is 

ifln'f'J.'.n  *''"  l\''  piulation  rtock  to'tho 
hi  1-top,  where  they  scatter  and  liide  them- 
selves so  completely  that  no  slavin-  partV 
would  waste  its  time  by  trying  to  catcT,  tW 
Res  stance  is  never  even  thought  of,  and  it  is 
hardly  nossible  to  induce  the  Wasa-ara  tode- 
scen/tl.e  hills  until  the  caravan  htja^sed 
Consequently  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtaS 
a  Wasagara  as  a  guide  through  his  country 
If,  however,  the  traveller  does  succeed  in  so 
doing,  he  finds  that  the  man  is  trustwo  "h?^ 
hvely,  active    and  altogether  an  amusin^ 
comp.anion.    The  men  se"  m  to  be  good  hunt! 
c  s    displaying  great  skill    in  (fiscovering 
and  tracking  game.    Owing  to  the  precai-P 

but  bSe'.^  "'  '^'''  "\f ' '' ""  WasagaKave 
but  httle  dress,  a  small  strip  of  doth  round 

the  waist  being  the  ordinary  costumd! 
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There  is  one  tribe  which,  though  small, 
has  sutHcicnt  individuality  to  deserve  a  brief 
notice.  Tlie  Watusi  are  a  race  of  herds- 
men, who  live  on  either  side  of  the  equator, 
and,  according  to  Captain  Grant,  resemble 
the  Somalis  in  general  appearance.  They 
genei'ally  take  service  in  the  households  of 
wealthy  persons,  and  devote  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  cattle. 
They  have  plentiful  and  woolly  hair,  and 
the  men  shave  their  beards  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  crescent-shaped  patch.  They  have 
an  odd  fashion  of  stainin<?  their  gums  black, 
using  for  the  purpose  a  mixture  of  the  tama- 
rind seed  calcined  and  powdered,  and  then 
mixed  with  a  salt  of  copper.  The  men  carry 
their  weapons  when  walking,  and  seldom 
appear  without  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  iive-feet- 
long  stick  with  a  knob  at  one  end,  and  a 
pipe. 

When  they  meet  a  friend,  they  hold  out 
the  knobbed  end  of  the  stick  to  him;  he 
touches  it,  and  the  demands  of  etiquette  are 
supposed  to  be  fullilled.  This  knobbed  stick 
is  quite  an  institution  among  the  tribes  that 
have  recently  Ik'cu  mentioned,  and  a  man 
seems  to  be  quite  unhappy  unless  he  has  in 
his  hand  one  of  these  curious  implements. 
They  arc  fond  of  ornament,  and  wear  multi- 
tudinous rings  upon  their  wrists  and  ankles, 
the  latter  being  generally  of  iron  and  the 
former  of  brass. 

They  are  a  flne-looking  race,  and  the 
women  Jire  equally  remarkable  in  this  re- 
spect witli  the  meii,  —  a  phenomenon  rarely 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  world.    They  are 


tall,  erect,  and  well-featured,  and,  as  a  rule, 
are  decently  clad  in  dro«sed  cow-skins.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  Watusi  women 
can  be  gathered  from  Captain  Grant's  de- 
scrijition. 

"  One  morning,  to  my  surprise,  in  a  wild 
jungle  we  came  upon  cattle,  then  upon  a 
'  bomah'  or  ring  fence,  concealed  by  beauti- 
ful umbrageous  large  trees,  quite  the  place 
for  a  gipsy  camp.  At  the  entry  two  strap- 
ping Yellows  met  me  and  invited  my  aji- 
proach.  I  mingled  with  the  people,  ^ot 
water  from  them,  and  was  asked,  '  Would  I 
prefer  some  milk  ? '  This  sounded  to  me 
more  civilized  than  I  expected  from  Afri- 
cans, so  I  followed  the  men,  who  led  me  ii]) 
to  a  b(>autiful  lady-like  creature,  a  Watusi 
woman,  sitting  alone  under  a  tree. 

"  She  received  me  without  any  expression 
of  surprise,  in  the  most  dignified  matiner ; 
and,  after  talking  with  the  men,  rose  smil- 
ing, showing  great  gentleness  in  her  man- 
ner, and  led  me  to  her  hut.  I  bad  time  to 
scrutinize  the  interesting  stranger  :  she 
wore  the  usual  Watusi  costume  of  a  cow's 
skin  reversed,  teased  into  a  fringe  with'  a 
needle,  colored  brown,  and  wrapped  round 
her  body  from  below  the  chest  to  the  ankles, 
Lappets,  showing  zebra-like  stripes  of  many 
colors,  slio  wore  as  a  '  turn-over '  round  the 
waist,  and,  except  where  ornamented  on  one 
arm  with  a  highly  polished  coil  of  thick 
brass  wire,  two  equally  bright  and  massive 
rings  on  tlie  right  wrist,  and  a  neck  pen- 
dant of  brass  wire,  —  except  these,  uuJ  hci 
becoming  wrapper,  she  was  aw  naturelk. 


(«8) 


INTELLIGENCE  AND  POLITENESS. 


hell  I?f  ^t?''r  m"'  '>•'••  P<''=»»arlv.fon„o,l 
hea(  iitid  ffrjuH.fi.l  lonjr  neck  ;  thn  fioautv  of 
her  fine  ,. yes,  ,„„„th,  an.l  n»8o  ;  the  S] 
ncHs  of  her  hands  and  naked  feet  J  all  were 
faultless;  the  <.nl^  bad  featuie,  wh  ch  U 
consulerod  one  of'  beauty  with  them  was 
her  larfre  ears.    The  arms  and  elbows 'w^?e 
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The  wages  of  the  Watusi  tribe  for  the 
manaKemont  of  the  cattle  are  simijlo 
enough  ILvlf  the  milk  is  theirs,  and  as 
a  cow  in  these  regions  is  singularly  defi- 
?•"'  lu  "l""*!  producing  a  bare  pint  per 
diem  the  herdsmen  have  but  small  rciward 
for  thcur  labor.  They  are  very  clever  at 
managmg  the  animals  placed  under  their 


so  low  that  Ictfuld  no    Zid  upiS    in        r  '  jn^  T,  "'«  *l"""'-'^  «^  Hub.luing 

The   fireplace  consisted    0^11X0" sLnes:   w^  ^•''  "  *«  «*  «'"»»»'  «"* 

milk  vessels  of  wood,  shining  wLtfStT.S^n^^r''^/".'^'''''^''/  ''irection  sj.c  is 
scniiriniT   wnr„  ,.„ i   J"'""''  ^^n'to  Jrom   told  to  go.    Goats  are  led  by  taking  ud  ono 


scouring   were  ranged  on  one  side  of  the 
abode.    A  good-looking  woman  sat  rock  n^ 
a  gourd  between  her  knees  in  the  process  oT 
churning  butter      After  the    fair  one  ha 
exniniued   my  skin  and  my  clothes    I  ex- 


/^f  i-u«   7*         I  .  ^  *v  tiiMii^  up  OHO 

f l,,^.  fi^T J'^^"  !"  "^«  '"^»'''  ^''C"  it  is 
tound  that  the  animal  walks  along  quietly 

on  three  legs;    the  temporary  dei)rivation 

ot  the  fourth  limb  being  no  particular  im- 

pediment.    Perhaps  on  account  of  this  m.-is- 


ted  her  ch^eka^d  Took  mrieaveS';^^^^^^^^  fn'bi;:'  ''^"'^  "'^Wat»«i  gently  clasps  „.em 

beadswere  sent  her,  andXSm«vHt  few  wn.T'  "'""r'"". '^^  *'"'  «"•""  «'""  « 

bringing  butter  and  butterm  Ik,  a       S  ^  Watnlfin"  ""  ^^  *"""  °'  ^"'^«-     ^^  «» 

for  more  presents,  which  she  of  course  ^ot"  tHho  «L    1?  '"^k*'  "  '^''™''*"  °*  *"'«  «"'ne 

and  I  barf  the  gratification  ?o  see  her  eves'  "i'.\f  L't  ^-^'^''^'''V^  *»  ^'^'l  '^  ^erside, 


spai^k  0  at  the  siglit  of  them. 

This  was  one  of  the  few  women  I  met 
d^iring  our  whole  journey  that  I  a.lmi^d 
None  of  the  belles  in  Usui  could  ap  "oach 
her;  but  they  were  of  a  different  Sste 
te  /""r'^r'.  ™"^h  in  the  same  stye.' 
Wlfon  cow's  skins  were  not  worn,  tliese 
Usui  women  dressed  verv  tidily  in  bark 
cloths  and  had  no  marks  or  cuttincr.,  ob- 
servable on   their  bodies.    Circles  of  hair 

E;r' ud  tr'  'V'^  crowns\f  tter 
neads    and  their  neck  ornaments  showed 

of  S;  M  •  """*  becoming  were  a  string 
1;  Mzijcama  spheres  of  mar))le-sized 
whi  e  porcelain,  and  triangular  pieces  of 
shell  rounded  at  the  corners 

"An  erect  fair  girl,  daugliter  of  a  chief 
pail  us  a  visit,  accompanied  by  six  mS' 
and  sa   .silently  for  half  an  houi.     She  liad 
aspira  circle  of  wool  shaved  off  tlie  ero w 
of  her  head;  her  only  ornament  was  a  neck" 

lan,?r^j;nd"  ^'^^d^! /^^  wore  the  usiml 
wrappei,  and  across  her  shoulders  a  sfrin 
of  scarlet  cloth  was  tlirown;  l^er  othei  fif 
eries  were  probably  left  a  home  The 
women  of  the  distrfct  generally  hai  gmce 
and  gentleness  in  their  manner  ^'  ^ 

fh^T'^  ff  ^'^^  women  tattoo  themselves  on 

St  Ik-i  nn- "r,"^  ""  P'^"^"^  *'i^t  looks  in 

down  „  ff  °"^'^T,.'}"^^  ^■'""''«  on  the  back 
flown  to  the  waist,  like  a  pair  of  braces.     A 

iS.      ^™     ■  '"^'■^i"S8  r»iis  round  the 


"      '  _    '        -  — -..«  --v.*  Mi^iiAo  iiKj  tail  uv  lit!!' siiin 

eyes  and  he  gently  presses  her  arms  below  the 
shoulders.  For  an  illustration  of  this  mode 
ot  salutation,  see  the  engraving  No.  2  on 
page  397.  00 

They  are  an  industrious  people,  and  make 
baskets  with  considerable  skill,  usiiifr  a 
sharp-pointed  spear,  and  doing  nearly"'  as 
much  of  the  work  with  their  feet  a,s  with 
their  hands  They  also  work  in  metals, 
and  have  a  kind  of  bellows  made  of  wood 
with  cane  handles,  —  very  small,  but  etH- 
cient  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  dances 
with  which  the  Watusi  amuse  themselves 
in  the  evening  are  as  simple  and  peaceful 
as  tlio  dancers,  and  women  take  equal  Dart 
with  the  men  in  them.    They  array  t'lem- 

hands  in  time  Presently  a  woman  passes 
into  the  ring,  dances  alone,  and  then,  mak- 
ing a  graceful  obeisance  to  some  favorite  in 
the  ring,  she  retires  backward  to  her  place 
A  young  man  then  comes  forward,  goes 
through  a  number  of  evolutions,  bows  to 
one  ot  the  girls,  and  then  makes  way  for 
a  successor.  '' 

Captain  Grant  always  speaks  in  the  hi<»h- 
est  terms  of  the  Watusi,  whom  he  desLr. 
nates  as  his  favorite  race.  He  states  that 
they  never  will  permit  themselves  to  be 
sold  mto  slavery,  but  prefer  death  to  such 
dishonor.  This  people  are  always  distin- 
guishable by  their  intelligence  and  the  easy 
politeness  of  their  manners.  They  are  also 
remarkable  for  their  neatness  and  i)ersonal 
cleanliness,  in  which  they  present  a  strong 
conirast  to  the  neighboring  tribes. 
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PAfiflTNO  still  northward,  and  keeping  to 
the  wcHtwdftl  of  llio  Victoria  N'yaiiza,  we 
come  to  tilt!  UuANDA  (listrict,  tho  inliabit- 
anlM  of  wiiidi  aro  nainud  Waoanda. 

TIiIm  country  in  situated  on  tlio  equator, 
an  I  is  a  nuu^li  more  ])l(>asant  laiuf  than 
mi^jht  be.  supposed  from  its  f;eoj;raplii<'al 
position,  lieinj?  ftirtile,  and  covered  witli 
ve^jtitation.  It  is  a  peculiarly  pleasant  lanil 
for  a  traveller,  as  it  is  covered  with  roads, 
which  are  not  only  broad  and  ilrni,  but  aro 
cut  almost  in  a  sli  iiif,'hl  liu(!  from  one  point 
to  another.  Uj?aiida  set^ms  to  be  uni()ue  in 
tho  matter  of  roads,  the  like  of  whicli  arc 
not  to  hi'  found  in  any  part  of  Africa,  (except 
those  districts  which  are  lield  by  Europeans. 
The  roads  arc  wide  cnouj^h  for  carriaKcs,  but 
far  too  steep  in  places  for  any  wheeled  cou- 
vcyan(;e;  but  as  tho  "Waganda  do  not  use 
carriaj^i^s  of  any  kind,  the  roads  aro  amply 
sulllcient  for  their  purposes.  The  Waganda 
have  even  built  bridges  across  swamps  and 
rivers,  but  their  knowledge  of  engineering 
has  not  enabled  them  to  build  a  l)ridgo  that 
would  not  decay  in  a  few  years. 

Like  many  other  tribes  which  bear,  but  do 
not  deserve,  tho  name  of  savages,  the  Wa- 
ganda possess  a  curiously  strict  code  of  eti- 
ciuetto,  which  is  so  stringent  on  some  points 
tnat  an  offender  against  it  is  likely  to  lose 
his  life,  and  is  sure  to  incur  a  severe  penalty. 
If,  for  example,  a  man  appears  before  the 
king  with  his  dress  tied  cai'elcssly,  or  if .  he 
makes  a  mistake  in  the  mode  of  saluting, 
or  if,  in  squatting  before  his  sovereign,  he 
allows  the  least  portion  of  his  limbs  to  he 
visible,  ho  is  led  off  to  instant  execution. 
As  the  fatal  .sign  is  given,  the  victim  is  seized 
by  the  royal  pages,  who  wear  a  rope  turban 
round  their  heads,  and  at  the  same  moment 
all  the  drums  and  other  instruments  strike 
up,  to  drown  his  cries  for  mercy.  lie  is 
rapidly  bound  with  tho  ropes  snatched 
hastily  from  the  heads  of  the  pages,  dragged 
off,  and  put  to  death,  no  one  daring  to  take 
the  least  notice  while  the  tragedy  is  being 
enacted. 

They  have  also  a  code  of  sumptuary  laws 
which  is  enforced  with  tho  greatest  severity. 
The  skin  of  the  serval,  a  kind  of  leopard  cat, 
for  example,  may  only  be  worn  by  those  of 
royal  descent.  Once  Captain  Speke  was  vis- 
ited by  a  very  agreeable  young  man,  who 
evidently  intended  trf  strike  awe  into  the 
white  man,  and  wore  round  his  neck  the 
serval-skin  emblem  of  royal  birth.  The 
attempted  deception,  however,  recoiled  upon 
its  author,  who  suffered  the  fate  of  the  daw 
witli  the  borrowed  plumes.  An  officer  of 
rank  detected  the  imposture,  had  the  young 
man  seized,  and  challenged  him  to  show 
proofs  of  his  right  to  wear  the  emblem  of 
royalty.  As  ho  failed  to  do  so,  ho  was 
threatened  with  being  brought  before  the 


king,  and  ho  compounded  with  tho  chief  for 
a  ilno  of  a  hundred  cows. 

Heavy  as  tlu!  nenalty  was,  the  younp  man 
siiowed  his  wisdom  by  acceding  to  it;  for 
if  he  liad  been  brought  before  llie  king,  ho 
would  assuredly  have  lost  his  life,  and  iirob- 
ahly  have  i)een  slowly  tortincd  to  dciitli. 
One  punishnnait  to  which  M'tcsa,  the  king 
of  Uganda,  S('cms  to  have  been  raliicr  piu'- 
tial,  was  Ihi^  gradual  dismcndx'rmcnt  of  tho 
criminal  for  tin!  sake  of  feedjng  his  \)vX  vul- 
tures; and  although  on  some  occasions  he 
orders  them  to  be  killed  before  they  are  dis- 
nu-mhered,  he  sometimes  omits  that  pn'cau- 
tion,  and  the  wn^tched  beings  are  slowly 
cut  to  pieces  with  grass  l)lades,  as  it  is 
against  etiquette  to  use  knives  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  king  alone  has  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing a  cock's-comb  of  hair  on  the  top  of  liis 
head,  the  remainder  being  sliavcd  off.  This 
privilege  is  sometimes  extended  to  a  favorite 
queen  or  two,  so  that  actual  royalty  may  be 
at  once  recognized.  Even  the  mode  ot  sit- 
ting is  carefully  regulated.  Only  the  king 
is  allowed  to  sit  on  a  chair,  all  his  subjects 
being  forced  to  place  themselves  on  the 
grouiid.  When  Captains  Speke  and  (linnt 
visited  Uganda,  there  was  a  constant  strug- 
gle on  this  point,  the  travellers  insisting  on 
silting  in  their  arm-chairs,  and  the  king 
wanting  them  to  sit  on  the  ground.  On  one 
(X'casion,  when  walking  with  M'tcsa  and  his 
suite,  a  lialt  was  ordered,  and  Cai)tain  Spoke 
looked  about  for  something  to  sit  ujH)n. 
The  king,  seeing  this,  and  being  delerinintd 
not  to  be  outdone,  called  a  page,  made  him 
kneel  on  all  fours,  and  then  sat  on  his  back. 
The  controversy  at  last  ended  in  a  cmn- 
promise,  the  travellers  abandoning  their 
chairs  in  the  king's  presence,  but  sitting  on 
bundles  of  grass  which  were  ((uite  as  high. 

When  an  inferior  presents  any  article  to 
his  superior,  he  always  pats  and  rubs  it 
with  his  hands,  and  then  strokes  with  it  each 
side  of  his  face.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
show  that  no  witchcraft  has  been  practised 
with  it,  as  in  such  a  case  the  intended  evil 
would  recoil  on  the  donor.  This  ceremony 
is  well  enough  when  employed  with  artidcB 
of  use  or  apparel;  but  when  meat,  plantains, 
or  other  articles  of  food  are  rubbed  with  the 
dirty  hands  and  well-greased  face  of  the 
donor,  the  recipient,  if  he  should  happen  to 
be  a  white  man,  would  be  only  too  hiii)py 
to  dispense  with  the  ceremony,  and  run  his 
risk  of  witchcraft. 

The  officers  of  the  court  are  required  to 
shave  off  all  their  hair  except  a  single  cock- 
ade at  the  back  of  the  head,  while  the  pages 
ai'e  distinguished  by  two  cockades,  one  over 
each  temple,  so  that,  even  if  they  hajipcn  to 
ho  without  th.eir  rope  turbans,  their  rnnk 
and  authority  are  at  once  indicated.    When 
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the  king  sends  the  pages  on  a  message,  a 
most  picturesque  sight  is  presented.    All 
the  cominHnds  of  the  king  have  to  be  done 
at  lull  speed,  and  when  ten  or  a  dozen  pages 
start  off  in  a  body,  their  dresses  streainfiKr 
in  the  air  behind  them,  each  striving  to  out^ 
run  the  other,  they  look  at  a  distance  like  a 
Hi^it  ol  birds  rather  than  human  beings 
r,J\'^V!}  many  other  countries,  human 
lite,  that  of  the  king  excepted,  is  not  of  the 
east  value     On  one  occasion  Captain  Speke 
liad  given  M  tesa  a  new  riHe,  with  which  he 
wiis  niiich  pleased.    After  examining  it  for 
some  time,  he'  loaded  it,  handed  it  to  one  of 
his  pages  and  told  him  to  go  and  shoot  some- 
body in  the  outer  court.    The  page,  a  mere 
boy,  took  the  ride,  went  into  tlie  bourt,  and 
m  a  moment  the  report  of  the  rifle  showed 
that  the  kings  orders  had  been   obeyed 
The  urchin  avme  back  grinning  with  delight 
at  the  fcat  which  he  had  achieved,  just  like 
a  schoolboy  who  has  shot  his  first  sparrow 
and  iianded  back  the  rifle  to  his  master.    As 
to  tlie  unfortunate  man  who  was  fated  to  be 
t  le  target,  nothing  was  heard  about  him 
the  murder  of  a  man  being  far  too  common 
an  incident  to  attract  notice. 

On  one  occasion,  when  M'tesa  and  his 
wives  were  on  a  pleasure  excursion,  one 
of  the  favontes,  a  singularly  good-lookin.^ 
woman,  plucked  a  fruit,  and  offered  it  to  the 
king,  evidently  intending  to  please  him. 
Instead  of  taking  it  as  intended,  he  fiew  into 
a  violent  passion,  declared  that  it  was  the 
tlrst  time  that  a  woman  had  ever  dared  to 
ofter  liim  anytliing,  and  ordered  the  pages 
to  lead  her  off  to  execution.  "  These  wonls 
were  no  sooner  uttered  by  the  king  than  the, 
■    whole  bevy  of  pa^es  slipped  their  cord  tui- 

Sint  IT  •'J''."'  '\^'''^''  ''^"'^  ™«hed  like  a 
pack  of  Cupid  beagles  upon  the  fairy  queen 
who,  indignant  at  the  little  urchins  darin- 
to  touch  her  majesty,  remonstrated  with  the 
king,  and  tried  to  beat  them  6fflike  flies,  but 
was  soon  captured,  overcome,  and  dra<i<red 
away,  crying  in  the  names  of  the  Kamra- 

Speke])  for  he  p  and  protection,  .vhilst  Lu- 
buga,  the  pet  sister,  and  all  the  other  women 
cksped  the  king  by  his  legs,  and,  kneelim 
implored  forgiveness  for  their  sister  & 
more  they  craved  for  mercy,  the  more  bru- 
tal he  became,  till  at  last  he  took  a  heavy 
stick  and  began  to  belabor  the  poor  victim 

sTe le'in'S  I""'  '''■''''^'''  reprLentJcffi 
« TTith    *   ""^Sr^X'^g  on  previous  page. 
Hitherto  I  had  been  extremely  careful 
not  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  king^s  a«t^  of 

eret:^^..."'""^'^'  ^^^^""^  *"^'  such  hiter- 
morn?...     i"  early  stage   would   produce 

arism,  however,  was  too  mucli  for  mvEii-^- 
M^  blood  to  stand;  and  as  I  heanl  invnamT. 
Mzmigu,  imploringly  pronounced,  I' rushed' 
at  the  king,  and  staying  his  uplifted  arn,. 
'lerauudcd  from  him  the  woman's  life  Of'i 
course  1  ran  imminent  risk  of  losing  my  own  I 
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in  thus  thwarting  the  capricious  tyrant  but 
his  caprice  proved  the  friend  of  both  The 
novelty  of  interference  made  him  smile,  and 
the  woman  was  instantly  released." 

On  another  occasion,  when  M'tesa  had 
been  out  shooting.  Captain  Grant  asked  what 
sport  he  had  enjoyed.  The  unexnected 
answer  was  that  game  had  been  very  sWc-c 
but  that  he  had  sliot  a  good  many  men  hi-' 
stead.  Beside  the  pages  who  have  been 
mentioned,  there  wereTeveral  executioners 
who  were  pleasant  and  agreeable  men  in 
private  life  and  held  ingreSt  respect  by  tl" 

S  '-nf  IT'^  ""''^  ^T^'^^^^  t«  l>«  i«  Com- 
mand of  the  pages  who  bound  with  their 

rope  turbans  the  unfortunates  who  were  to 
Usdf!"'  "'"^"^  inflieted  the  punishment 

This  particular  king  seems  to  have  been 
rather  exceptionally  cruel,  his  very  wives 
being  subject  to  the  same  capriciousness  of 
temper  as  the  rest  of  liis  subjects.  Of  course 
he  beat  tliera  occasionally,  but  as  wife  beat- 
ing IS  the  ordinary  custom  in  Uganda  he 
was  only  following  the  ordinary  habit^  of 
the  people. 

There  is  a  peculiar  whip  made  for  the 
special  purpose  of  beating  wives  It  is 
formed  of  a  long  strip  of  hipi)otumus  hide 
split  down  the  middle  to  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  end.  Tlie  entire  end  k 
beaten  and  scraped  until  it  is  reduced  in 
tZ  Hvi  P™'"'?''  ^'n»«"sions  of  a  handle. 
The  two  remaining  thongs  are  suffered  to 
remain  square,  but  aj-e  twisted  in  a  screw-like 
lashion  so  as  to  present  sharp  edges  through-' 
out  their  whole  length.  When  dry,  this  wRi , 
s  nearly  as  hard  sis  iron,  and  scarcely  less 
heavy,  so  that  at  every  blow  the  sharn 
edges  cut  deeply  into  the  flesh.    AVife  C 

liabit  of  killing  his  wives  and  their  attend- 
ants without  the  least  remorse.     VVhife  Can- 

orthe^'^S  ^^«^,/--^"l'»g  ^vithin  the  limi?s 
ot  the  palace,  there  was  scarcely  a  dav 
when  some  woman  was  not  led  to  execution, 
'7^  s«'»e  days  three  or  four  wore  imir 
dered.  Mostly  they  were  female  attendan  s 
ol  the  queens,  but  frequently  tlie  royal  na"es 

on^IRo  ton'n1-T"'""i."  '1'''''  '"'^^'  '^"^kade 
I    ffh^V?    ^''.'^'''''^  announced  her  as 
one  ot  the  king's  wives. 

M'tesa,  in  fact,  was  a  complete  African 
Bluebeard,  continually  marrying  and  kill- 
ing, the  brides,  however,  exceeding  tlie  vic- 
tims in  number.  Royal  marriage  is  a  very 
simple  business  in  Uganda.  I^arcnts  who 
have  offended  their  king  and  want  to  pacUy 

liT'TJ'"''/'^''''"^  to  be  looked  on  favor- 
abl.v  by  him,  bring  their  daught,.rs  and  otlir 
them  as  he  sits  at  the  dooP  of  his  house.' 
As  IS  the  ca.se  with  all  his  female  attendants 
hey  are  totally  unclothed,  and  stan.l  bcS 

1  .'^„.'""f'"  Ignorance  of  their  future.    If 
.le  aeeojif  t),e^^  ■J^.  j,i;,i-pg  them  ,,](_  ,]inv„ 

tb«  n  •";"ff'".«»  tl'eir  knees,  and  embraces' 
them,     lias  is  the  whole  of  the  ceremony, 
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and  as  each  girl  is  thus  accepted,  the  happy 
parenta  perform  the  curious  salutation  called 
"n'yanzigging,"  i.  e.  prostrating  themselves 
on  the  ground,  floundering  about,  clap- 
ping their  hands,  and  ejaculating  the  word 
"n'yans,"  or  thanks,  as  fast  as  they  can 
say  it. 

Twenty  or  thirty  brides  will  sometimes 
be  presented  to  him  in  a  single  morning, 
and  he  will  .accept  more  than  half  of  them, 
some  of  them  being  afterward  raised  to 
the  rank  of  wives,  while  the  others  are 
relegated  to  the  position  of  attendants.  It 
was  rather  remarkable,  that  although  the 
principal  queen  was  most  liberal  with  these 
attendants,  oft'ering  plenty  of  them  to  Cap- 
tain Speke  and  his  companions,  not  one  of 
them  would  have  been  permitted  to  marry 
a  native,  as  she  might  have  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  the  palace. 

Life  in  the  palace  may  be  honorable 
enough,  but  seems  to  be  anything  but  agree- 
able, except  to  the  king.  The  whole  of  the 
court  arc  aliject  slaves,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
any  momentary  caprice  of  the  merciless, 
thoughtless,  irresponsible  despot.  What- 
ever wish  may  happen  to  enter  the  king's 
head  must  be  executed  at  oncp,  or  woe  to 
the  delinquent  who  fails  to  carry  it  out. 
Restless  and  captious  as  a  spoiled  child,  he 
never  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  he 
wanted,  and  would  issue  simultaneously  the 
most  contradictory  orders,  and  then  expect 
them  to  be  obeyed. 

As  for  the  men  who  held  the  honorable 
post  of  his  guai'ds,  they  were  treated  some- 
thing worse  than  dogs — far  worse,  indeed, 
than  M'tesa  treated  his  own  dog.  They 
might  lodge  themselves  as  they  could,  and 
were  sinqily  tied  by  throwing  great  lumps 
of  beef  and  plantains  among  them.  For 
this  they  scramble  just  like  so  many  dogs, 
scratching  and  tearing  the  morsels  from 
each  other,  and  trying  to  devour  as  much 
as  possible  within  a  given  number  of  seconds. 

The  soldiers  of  M'tesa  were  much  better 
off  than  his  guards,  although  their  posi- 
tion was  not  so  honorable.  They  are  well 
dressed,  and  their  rank  is  distinguish".!  by 
a  sort  of  uniform,  the  officers  of  royal  birtli 
wearing  the  leopard-skin  tii)pet,  while  those 
of  inferior  rank  are  distinguished  by  colored 
cloths,  and  skin  cloaks  made  of  the  hide  of 
oxen  or  antelopes.  Each  carries  twi)  spears, 
and  an  oddly-formed  shield,  originally  oval, 
but  cut  into  deep  scallops,  and  having  at 
every  point  a  pendent  tuft  of  hair.  Their 
heads  are  decorated  in  a  most  curious  man- 
ner, some  of  the  men  wearing  a  crescent- 
like ornament,  and  some  tying  round  their 
heads  wreaths  made  of  different  materials, 
to  which  a  horn,  a  bunch  of  beads,  a  dried 
lizard,  or  some  such  ornament,  is  appended. 

Not  deficient  in  personal  courage,  their 
spirits  were  cheered  in  combat  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  reward  Of  puuislniicrtt.  SliOllhl 
they  behave  themselves  bravely,  treasures 


would  be  heaped  upon  them,  and  they 
would  receive  from  their  royal  master  plenty 
of  cattle  and  wives.  But  if  they  behaved 
badly,  the  punishment  was  equally  certain 
and  most  terrible.  A  recreant  soldier  was 
not  only  put  to  death,  but  holes  bored  in  his 
body  with  red-hot  irons  until  he  died  from 
sheer  pain  and  exhaustion. 

Now  and  then  the  king  held  a  review,  in 
which  the  valiant  and  the  cowards  obtained 
their  fitting  rewards.  These  reviews  offered 
most  picturesque  scenes.  "Before  us  was 
a  large  open  sward,  with  the  luits  of  tlio 
queen's  Kamraviona  or  commander-in-chief 
beyond.  The  battalion,  consisting  of  Miiat 
might  be  termed  three  companies,  each  con- 
taining two  hundred  men,  being  drawn  up 
on  the  left  extremity  of  the  parade  ground, 
received  orders  to  march  past  in  single  file 
from  the  right  of  companies  at  a  long  trot, 
and  re-form  again  at  the  end  of  the  square. 

"  Nothing  conceivable  could  be  more  wild 
or  fantastic  than  the  sight  which  ensued; 
the  men  all  nearly  naked,  with  goat  or  cat 
skins  depending  from  their  girdles,  and 
smeared  with  war  colors,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  individual;  one  half  of  the  body 
red  or  blaek,  the  other  blue,  not  in  regular 
order;  as,  for  instance,  one  stocking  would 
be  red,  and  the  other  black,  Avhilst  the 
breeches  above  would  be  the  ojiposite  colors, 
and  so  with  the  sleeves  and  waistcoat. 
Every  man  carried  the  same  arms,  two 
spears  and  one  shield,  held  as  if  approaching 
an  enemy,  and  they  thus  movecl  in  tlnce 
lines  of  single  rank  and  file,  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  paces  asunder,  with  the  same  high 
action  and  elongated  step,  the  ground  log 
only  being  bent,  to  give  their  strides  the 
greater  force. 

"  After  the  men  had  all  started,  the  cap- 
tains of  companies  followed,  even  more  fiin- 
tastically  dressed;  and  last  of  all  came  the 
great  Colonel  Oongow,  a  perfect  Robinson 
Crusoe,  with  his  long  white-haired  goat- 
skins, a  fiddle-shaped  leather  shield,  tufted 
with  hair  at  all  six  extremities,  bands  of  long 
hair  tied  below  the  knees,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent helmet  covered  with  rich  beads  of  eveir 
color  in  excellent  taste,  surmounted  with 
a  plume  of  crimson  feathers,  in  the  centre 
of  which  rose  a  bent  stem  tutted  with  goafs- 
hair.  Next,  they  charged  in  companies  to 
and  fro,  and  finally  the  senior  officers  came 
charging  at  their  king,  making  violent  pro- 
fessions of  faith  and  honesty,  for  which  they 
wore  applauded.  The  parade  then  broke  up, 
and  ail  went  home." 

At  these  reviews,  the  king  distributes 
rewards  and  metes  out  his  jjunishmrats. 
The  scene  is  equally  stirring  and  terrihle. 
As  the  various  officers  come  before  the  king, 
they  prostrate  tliemselves  on  the  ground, 
and,  after  going  through  their  elaborate  sal- 
utation, they  deliver  their  reports  as  to  the 
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To  some  are  given  various  presents,  with 


*  J 
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ig  about  on  the  ground  in  tlie  extremity  of 
heir  gratitude;  while  others  are  sdzeTby 
t  m  ever-offlcious  pages,  bound,  and  draggS 
0 1  to  execu  ion,  tfie  unfortunate  men  sS- 
gl.ng  with  tlieir  captors,  fighting,  and  de  ?- 
ing  tlie  accusation,  until  they  are  out  of 
hearing  As  soon  as  the  king  thinks  that 
ho  has  had  enough  of  the  business,  he  rises 
abruptly  picks  up  his  spears,  and 'goes  off 
leading  his  dog  with  himT  ^  ' 

The  native  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Waganda  kingdom  is  very  curious     Accoi-d- 
ing  to  them,  tTie  country  wliich  is  now  called 
Ugamla  was  previously  united  with  Unyoro 
a  inore  nortWrly  kingdom,  of  whicfi  we 
shall   presently  treat.     Eight  genera  ions 
back  there  came  from  Unyoro*' a    hunter 
named  Uganda,  bringing  with  him  a  spear 
a  shield,  a  woman,  and  a  pack  of  dogs.    He 
began  to  hunt  on  the  shores  of  the  lak^,  and 
was  so  successful  that  he  was  joined  by  vS 
miinbe^rs  of  the  people,  to  who'm  he  hLlml 

Under  his  swav,  the  hitherto  scattered 

ami  began  to  feel  their  strength.  Their 
leading  men  then  held  a  council  on  t le  r 
sovernnient,  and  determined  on  makin" 
Uganda  their  king.  "For,"  said  th^"  """f 
what  avail  to  us  is  the  king  of  Unyoro? 
Ic  IS  so  far  distant  that,  when  we  BoThUn 

that  calf  became  a  cow  and  gave  birth  to 
another  calf,  and  yet  the  present  has  not 
reached  he  kin-r.  Let  us  have  a  Sc.  of 
our  own."  So  tTiey  induced  Uganda  to  be 
their  king,  changed  his  name  to  Kimem 
and  assigned  his  former  name  to  thl  coun-' 

on^a  sir;  oJllf  T"^""  ^^^-  ^""^  h'«  station 
on  a  stone  and  showed  himself  to  his  new 

iSld  ^'nM"-^  '"  '"'"^ ''-'^"•^  his  spears  and 
shield,  and  being  accompanied  by  a  woman 
and  a  dog;  and  in  this^wayall  Lcc^cK 
kgs  have  presented  themselves  to  the"? 
subjects.  All  the  Waganda'are,  in  conse- 
quence expected  to  keep  at  least  two  spears 

ni'S  to"'^,f.  *'°",'  '-^"d'the  officers  arTTo' 
entitled  to  have  drums.  The  kin<r  of  Un- 
do heard  of  the  new  monarch,  hu%  did  not 

ouble  himself  about  a  movement  at  such  a 
iistance,  and  so  the  kingdom  of  Uganda 
became  an  acknowledged^rca^ty        ^     '^'^ 
'0  admiro'hi  ^^™'''''  "'-g'-ini^ed  hfs  people  in 
Terfil         ,"  a  manner,  that  he  became  a 
peiloct  terror  to  the  k  ng  of  Unvoro   nnd 
ausod  him  to  regret  that,  when  Sera's 
1  dWnr'T?-*^'  consolidated,  he  Sno 
£     drnft J'h''''  ^•'•"^ed  .liis  men  into 
ni    ts    dW  S       *^"'  '"*?  different  regl- 
on  hiv     TT  ^   and  organized  them   thor- 

5Sn<r  ?^'"•*  ™lf '  f?™"^'' '"«  kingdom, 

I  vhl .   ".  ^K!.^  **"  directions.     He    had 

1 0 vo?,Sl^  ^f  ^^^  ^"'L^  and  threw  bridies , 

linp'nfV^  T   ""/■^""t=r  they  interrupted  Tiisi 

'me  of  road.    He  descended  into  the  minul! 
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est  particulars  of  domestic  polity  and  en- 
forced  the  strictest  sanitarysystem  through 
out  his  country,  not  even  suSn-.  a  house' 
c^Snl?n"il""^^««  "  P"---'*  thhnlirrf 
_  Organization,  indeed,  seems  now  f«  k^ 
jmplanted  in  the  Waganda  Si.  E  ve^  the 
mere  business  of  taking  bundles  of  wood 

siyie.  Alter  the  logs  are  carried  a  cerfnin 
distance,  the  men  charge  up  1  11  with  waT 
ing  sticks  at  the  slope,^to  the  soum    of  thfl 

kinff  fifiVPra)    h^„^^    t-ul  _       .,  t'  "y  'r^P) 


n-^ous 


it  takin.  ^y^^^^^t^^Z'& 

Eacf  offi  ^  '""f ''^i"  "^'^  palaceVardsT 
Jiach  officer  of  a  district  would  seem  to 
have  a  different  mode  of  drill.  The  W^ee^ 
wah,  wilh  long  sticks,  were  remarkably  well- 
disciphned,  sEouting  and  marchino-  aU  „ 
reguiai-  time,  every.club  going  through  the 
same  movement;  the  most  attract "vl  part 
of  the  drill  being  when  all  crouched  simul 
taneously,  and  then  advanced  in  open  ranks 
svvinging  their  bodies  to  the  rolfofXfi: 

r»Sl  ^^^^^  "?2^"^  Kimera  soon  contrived  to 
make  himself  so  powerful  that  his  very 
name  was  dreaded  throughout  Unyoo  Into 

S?  Tf"?o7.v'  T  {"""""aliyT^kbg 
laias.    n,  for  example,  at  one  of  his  coun^ 
cils  he  found  that  one  part  of  his  domiSa 
was  deficient  in  cattle  L  wmL  ,  1  iTdered 
one  or  two  of  his  generals   to    ake  tS 
troops  into  Unyoro,  and  procure  the  neces- 
sary  number.     In   order    that   1  e    nS 
a  ways    have    the  means  of  carry! n^lJs 
Ideas  into  effect,  the  officers  of  thelirmv 
are  expected  to  present  themselves  at  t^P 
palace  as  often  aS  they  possib Iv  can  and  if 
«aey  fai    to  do  so,  th^  .are  iVe' V Pm- 
shed;   their    rank    is    taken    from    tl  em 
their  property  confiscated,  and  theh-  "oods' 
their  wives,  and  their  childreri  are  gi^en  to' 

In  fact  Kimera  proceeded  on  a  system 


-. .  «.^.i  ,,u,i,oiiiueiic    tlie  rormer  ha 

meted  out  with  a  liberal  hand;  the  latter 
was  certain,  swift,  and  terrible.  '  I  process 
of  time  Kimera  died,  and  his  body  was  dried 
by  being  placed  over  an  oven.  When  it  was 
quite  dry,  the  lower  jaw  was  remoTed  md 
covered  with  beads;  and  this,  toge  1  ei  w^th 
the  body,  were  placed  in  tomb's,  and  guaS 
by  the  deceasc;cf  monarch's  favorite  women 
who  were  prohibited  even  from  seeinTws 
successor.  ^^^mg  ma 

After  Kimera's  death,  the  neonle  pro- 
ceeded to  choose  a  king  from^an  o„/£ 
many  children,  called  ""  Waran^  ra '?'  or 
princes.  The  kinj?  !>loct  was  v  ' 
and  was  separated  from  th'e  otl^ers  *^S)' 
were  placed  In  a  suite  of  huts  under  c'haTge 
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of  a  keeper.  As  soon  as  the  young  prince 
reached  years  of  discretion,  he  was  publicly 
made  king,  and  at  the  same  time  all  his 
))rothers  except  two  were  burned  to  death. 
The  two  were  allowed  to  live  in  case  the 
new  king  should  die  before  he  had  any  sons, 
and  also  as  (ionipanions  for  him.  As  soon 
a.s  the  line  of  direct  succession  was  secured, 
one  of  the  brothers  was  banished  into 
Unyoro,  and  the  other  allowed  to  live  in 
Uganda. 

When  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  ar- 
rived in  Uganda,  the  reigning  sovereign 
was  M'tesa,  the  seventh  in  succession  from 
Kimera.  lie  was  about  twenty-flve  years 
of  age,  and,  although  he  had  not  been  for- 
mally received  as  king,  wielded  a  power  as 
supreme  as  if  he  had  passed  through  this 
ceremony.  He  was  wise  enough  to  keep  up 
the  system  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  ancestors,  and  tlie  Uganda  king- 
dom was  even  more  powerful  in  his  time 
than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Kimera.  A 
close  acquaintance  proved  that  his  personal 
cliaracter  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  as  indeed 
was  likely  when  it  is  remembered  that  he 
had  possessed  illimitable  power  ever  since 
he  was  quite  a  boy,  and  in  consequence  had 
never  known  contradiction. 

He  was  a  very  line-looking  young  man, 
and  possessed  in  perfection  the  love  of 
dress,  which  is  so  notable  a  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Waganda.  They  are  so 
fastidious  in  this  respect,  that  for  a  man  to 
appear  untidily  dressed  before  his  superiors 
would  entail  severe  punishment,  while,  if 
he  dared  to  present  himself  before  the  king 
with  the  least  disorder  of  apparel,  inune- 
diate  death  would  be  the  result.  Even  the 
royal  pages,  who  rush  about  at  full  speed 
wlien  performing  their  commissions,  are 
obliged  to  hold  their  skin  cloaks  tightly 
round  them,  lest  any  portion  of  a  naked 
limb  should  present  itself  to  the  royal 
glance. 

The  appearance  of  M'tesa  is  well  de- 
scriljed  by  Captain  Speke:  —  ''A  more  the- 
atrical sight  I  never  saw.  The  king,  a  good- 
looking,  well-formed  young  man  of  twenty- 
five,  was  sitting  upon  a  red  blanket,  spread 
upon  a  square  platform  of  royal  grass, 
encased  in  tiger-grass  re(>ds,  scrupulously 
dressed  in  a  new  'mbugu  (or  grass-cloth). 
Tiie  hair  of  his  head  was  cut  short,  except 
upon  the  top,  where  it  was  combed  up  into 
a  high  ridge,  running  from  stem  to  stern, 
like  a  cock's  comb.  On  his  neck  was  a  very 
neat  ornament — a  large  ring  of  beautifully- 
worked  small  beads,  forming  elegant  pat- 
terns by  their  various  colors.  On  one  arm 
was  aiiotluM-  bead  ornament,  prettily  de- 
vised, ami  on  the  other  a  wooden  charm, 
tied  by  a  string  covered  with  a  snake  skin. 
On  every  finger  and  toe  he  had  alternate 
bi-ass  and  coi)i)er  rings,  and  above  the 
aiiklcK,  half-way  up  the  calf,  a  stocking  of 
very  pretty  beads. 


"Everytliing  was  light,  neat,  and  ele- 
gant in  its  way;  not  a  fault  could  lie 
found  with  the  taste  of  his  'gettinjj-up.' 
For  a  handkerchief,  he  had  a  well-folded 
piece  of  bark,  and  a  piece  of  gold-embroid- 
ered silk,  which  he  constantly  emjiloycd  to 
hide  his  large  mouth  when  laughing,  er 
to  wipe  it  after  a  drink  of  plantain'  wine,  of 
which  he  took  constant  and  copious  diaughls 
from  little  gourd  cup.s,  administered  by  his 
ladies  in  waiting,  who  were  at  once  his  sis- 
ters and  his  wives.  A  white  dog,  spear, 
shield,  and  woman  —  the  Uganda  cogni- 
zance —  were  by  his  side,  as  also  a  host  of 
staff  officers,  with  whom  he  kept  uj)  a  brisk 
conversation,  on  one  side;  and  on  the  other 
was  a  band  of  '  Wichwezi,'  or  lady  sorcer- 
ers." 

These  women  are  indispensable  append- 
ages to  the  court,  and  attend  the  king  wher- 
ever he  goes,  their  office  being  to  avert  the 
evil  eye  from  their  monarch,  and  to  pour 
the  plantain  wine  into  the  royal  cups.  Tlicy 
are  distinguished  by  Avearing  dried  lizards 
on  their  heads,  and  on  their  belts  are  fas- 
tened goat-skin  aprons,  edged  with  little 
bells.  As  emblems  of  their  office,  fluy 
also  carry  very  small  shields  and  spears, 
ornamented  with  cock-hackles. 

M'tesa's  palace  is  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, and  almost  deserves  the  nr.me  of  a 
village  or  town.  It  occupies  the  whole  side 
of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  streets  of  huts 
arranged  as  methodically  as  the  houses  nf 
an  European  town,  the  line  being  preserved 
by  fences  of  the  tall  yellow  tiger-grass  of 
Uganda.  There  are  also  squares  and  open 
spaces,  and  the  whole  is  kept  in  pcrftet 
order  and  neatness.  The  inner  courts  are 
entered  by  means  of  gates,  each  gate  being 
kept  by  an  officer,  who  permits  no  one  to 
pass  who  has  not  the  king's  permissinn.  In 
case  his  vigilance  should  be  evaded,  eaeli 
gate  has  a  l)ell  fastened  to  it  on  the  inside, 
just  as  they  are  hung  on  shop-doors  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  illustration  No.  1,  opposite,  the 
artist  has  selected  the  moment  when  tlie 
visitor  is  introduced  to  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  the  king.  Under  the  shade  of  flic 
hut  the  monarch  is  seated  on  his  throne, 
having  on  one  side  the  spears,  shield,  and 
dog.  and  on  the  other  the  woman,  these 
being  the  aceompaninu;nts  of  royalty.  Some 
of  his  pages  are  seated  near  him,  with  their 
cord  turbans  bound  on  their  tufted  heads. 
ready  to  obev  his  slightest  word.  Imme- 
diately in  front  are  some  soldiers  salutnig 
him,  and  one  of  them,  to  whom  he  lias 
granted  some  favor,  is  floundering  on  tlie 
ground,  thanking,  or  "  n'yanzigging,"  ai- 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  place.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  guest,  a  man  of  rank. 


who  is  introduced  by  the  officer  of  the  gali'. 
The  door   itself,   with   its    bells,  is  drawn 


aside,  and  over  tlie  doorway  is  a  rojio^ 
which  are  hung  a    row  of  charms. 
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(I.)   IMO(I.;i.!T.v   OF  A    VIsnnK.    (See  „„s- -I 


Ki.) 


^Ss^S^^UI;;^^  these 
hayinggreat  natural  Snta4*  a„7SS 
full  use  of  them.  The  nr  ^0!^^  l^?  ?^ 
in  their  edifices  is  rted,  S  ft  uSda 
grows  to  a  very  great  height,  and  is  th  ck 
and  strong  in  the  stem.  Gra^s  for  thateh 
ing  .8  also  found  in  va^t  quantities   and 

f  Se*?oo?  ?'••«,  ««ber  for  "the 
ratttrs.  ihe  roof  is  double,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  sunbeams,  and  the  outer  roof 

other  necessaries    ^  ^""^"-sacks,  meat,  and 

r  e2  b^"d^stSf  .;^f  Z  =r  t£1' 
Yet,  with  all  this  care  in  Sing'tfiSis 
onlvone  door,  and  no  window  ordiimnev 
ancf  although  the  Waganda  keep  theSS 
tolerably  clean  the  number  oFdo^s  wS 
they  keep  fli  their  huts  with  flea°  s^S 
when  a  traveller  takes  possession  of  a  house 
he  genera  ly  has  the  plantain  screen  re' 
moved  and  makes  on  the  floor  as  large  a  fire" 

The  ceremonies  of  receiving  n  i.«,r„i 

cers  ot  rank  step  forward  to  greet  him 
Wi  le  musicians  are  in  attendant  plaS 
on  tJie  various  instruments  of  Uganda  mosf 
0  them  bein^  similar  to  those  tS  have 

l...r  tr,.„  that  to  whfch  ff  I,  o„m?ed  ?„' 
presence  of  the  kin"  who  si  .  ™  .  i,  •  '° 
.tone,  „o  .ubjee,  ,>°  J„°ed  to  be  ItSIZ 
>»J1  iin.  higher  than  the  ground-  Sif  S^ 
on  be  rnduced  to  sit  In  the  Mi,?J.  ' 
b«».  „„d  wait  until  tl^S  king  ?teed"to" 
SS-  '  """"•"  «'<'iplom»7hrbee^ 

tesa-jKt^s'h^sss 

ifo:SeraKr^1re4r  SF- 

■"lion-^f  ™»^„?®.."*')^'  an.equivalent  to  the 
'  Aft^VuS^v  "'  i"",  ^'gancja  king. 
After  M'tesa  had  received  hil  white  visi- 1 
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r^vafcustom'?^^/'""  and  retired  after  the 
royai  custom,  aud,  as  et  quette  did  not  nor 

«.er8,  squatted  on  the  ground  with  n.^i- 
dretses  drawn  tlghtlv  liiund'  Sii  I 
parllv  seated  on  Ihe'ro^   ll„p*rt™',ki;J 

p.sjrE;^rt:tS°rtSl 
|S»v"Ka-d£s5 

a;'en"',:st"EfMrt;i;e"ol;ce"r,i' 

be  the  precursor  of  a  cruel  diath.  '  ^* 

^£,»eT=^ 

numbers  of  them  suspended  be lind  h?m 
besides  those  which  he^  carries  on  ht  pe™' 

anvthii^o^^'fLf  ^k"'  ""■"  ™^d«  «f  almost 
Set  'Hornf  *■?,«  m'^cian  chooses  to 
select.     Horns,  filled  with  magic  powder 

are  sC^oVSf  '""'t  ^°'°'"«°'  ""^  S 
are  siung  on  the  neck  or  tied  on  the  h,>n^ 

•f  small,  and  kept  in  the  hutelf  large?     "^ 

is  a  wAT'^  object  of  superstitious  dread 

o  Inhabit  tir'r'P'"*^  ^'"^'^  i«  «»PPos^ 
CO  inhabit  the  lake,  and  to  wreak  his  von 

geance  upon  those  who  disturb  him     S 

the  water-spirts  of  the  Rhine,  th™  goblin 

has  supreme  jurisdiction,  not  only  oli  the 

tape  wiui  It;  and  the  people  are  so  afmVT  nf 
this  aquatic  demon,  that  they  would  nof 
allow  a  sounding-line  to  be  thrownTnto  K 
water,  lest   perchance  the  weieht  TnnM 

luT' The  '"'  ''''  water-spirif  Ind  e'Se 
in^*K  ^  name  of  this  spirit  is  MvS 
and  he  communicates  with  the  peonfe  h^ 
means  of  his  own  special  minister^priesf 
who  lives  on  an  island,  and  is  held  in  neS 
»s  much  awe  as  his  raflster.  ^^^ 

to  8ei*'?L°"*'^  ^'^^  ^'^^^'^  Speke  with  him 
ber  of  li\^"^''''*"5  ^«  *««k  also  a  nu™ 
x.!r„     '"®  wives  and  attendants,  and  it  was 

^  sL^Tr^'  '^^'''  ^^'y  '^^^^^^  the  bo!? 

duckfnf  thelr^a^"'' J"™P  '"*«  the  water 
aucKing  their  heads  so  as  to  avoid  seein<r 
the  roya  women,  a  stray  glance  bein-  s urf 
to  incur  immediate  deatl"  Tl^y  proceeded 
to  the  island  on  which  the  wizartl  lived 

Proceeding  now  through  the  trees  of 
the'huS'fh^  S?"'''  r  r^t  turned  nto 
ine  turther  end  was  decorated  with  manv 
^//l'jy^^^''j--^ong  them  a  paddle^S 

sat--c^mt«ngr;hrn''';^^^^  SsX'u ^S'^and 
the    spiritual   medfum   arrived      fie' S 
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dressed  "Wiohwdzi  fashion,  with  a  little 
white  goatskin  apron,  adorned  with  various 
charms,  and  usea  a  piwldle  for  a  walking- 
stick.  lie  was  not  an  old  man,  though  he 
nffeeted  to  be  so,  walking  very  slowly  and 
ck'lil)c.ratoly,  coughing  asthmatically,  glim- 
mering with  his  eyes,  and  mumbling  hlce  a 
witch.  With  much  affected  difficulty  ho  sat 
at;  the  end  of  the  hut,  beside  the  symbols 
alluded  to,  and  continued  his  coughing  ftdl 
half  an  hour,  when  his  wife  came  in  in  the 
same  manner,  without  saying  a  word,  and 
assumed  the  same  affected  style. 

"The  king  jokingly  lookea  at  mo  and 
laughed,  and  then  at  these  strange  crea- 
tures by  turns,  us  much  as  to  say,  '  What 
do  you  think  of  them?'  but  no  voice  was 
heard,  save  that  of  the  old  wife,  who  croaked 
like  a  frog  for  water,  and,  when  some  was 
brought,  croaked  again  because  it  waa  not 
the  purest  of  the  lake's  produce  —  had  the 
first  cup  changed,  wetted  her  lips  with  the 
second,  and  hobbled  away  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  she  had  come." 

On  their  pathways  and  roads,  which  are 
very  numerous  and  well  kept,  they  occa- 
sionally place  a  long  stick  in  the  ground, 
with  a  shell  or  other  charm  on  the  top,  or 
suspend  the  shell  on  the  overhanging  branch 
of  a  tree.  Similar  wands,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  are  kept  in  the  houses,  and  bits  of 
feathers,  rushes,  and  other  articles  are  tied 
behind  the  door.  vSnake-skin  is  of  course 
much  used  in  making  these  charms,  and 
a  square  piece  of  this  article  is  hung  round 
the  neck  of  almost  every  man  of  this  coun- 
try. 

TJie  religion  of  the  Waganda  is  of  course 
one  inspired  by  terror,  and  not  by  love,  the 
object  of  all  their  religious  rites  being  to 
avert  the  an^er  of  malignant  spirits.  Every 
new  moon  has  its  own  peculiar  worship, 
which  is  conducted  by  bangin"  drums,  re- 
plenishing the  magic  horns,  and  other  cere- 
monies too  long  to  describe.  The  most  ter- 
rible of  their  rites  is  that  of  human  sacrifice, 
wliich  is  usually  employed  when  the  king 
desires  to  look  into  the  future. 

The  victim  is  always  a  child,  and  the  sac- 
rifice is  conducted  in  a  most  cruel  manner. 
Having  discovered  by  his  incantations  that 
a  neighbor  is  projecting  war,  the  magician 
flays  a  young  child,  and  lays  the  bleeding 
body  in  the  path  on  which  the  soldiers  pass 
to  battle.  Each  warrior  steps  over  the 
bleeding  body,  and  thereby  is  supposed  to 
procure  immunity  for  himself  in  the  ap- 
proaching battle.  When  the  king  makes 
war,  his  chief  magician  uses  a  stdl  more 
cruel  mode  of  divination.  He  takes  a  large 
earthen  pot,  half  fills  it  with  water,  arid 
then  places  it  over  the  fireplace.  On  the 
mouth  of  the  pot  he  lays  a  small  platform 
of  crossed  sticks,  and  having  bound  a  young 
child  and  a  fowl,  he  lays  them  on  the  plat- 
form, coverins;  them  with  another  pot-, 
which  he  inverts  over  them.    The  fire  is 


then  lighted,  and  suffered  to  burn  for  a  given 
time,  when  the  upper  pot  is  removed,  and 
the  victims  inspected.  If  they  should  both 
be  dead,  it  is  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  war 
must  be  deferred  for  the  present;  but  if 
either  should  be  alive,  war  may  be  made  at 
once. 

Speaking  of  these  and  other  black  tribes. 
Captain  Speke  very  rightly  observes:  "  Hoiv 
the  negro  has  lived  so  many  ages  without 
advancmg  seems  marvellous,  when  all  tlie 
countries  surrounding  Africa  are  so  for- 
ward in  comparison.  And,  judging  from 
the  progressive  state  of  the  world,  one  is  led 
to  suppose  that  the  African  must  soon  either 
step  out  from  his  darkness,  or  be  superseded 
by  a  being  superior  to  himself.    Could  a 

fovernment  be  formed  for  them  like  ours  in 
ndia,  they  would  be  saved,  but  without  it  I 
fear  there  is  very  little  chance.  For  at  pres- 
ent the  African  neither  can  help  himself  nor 
be  helped  by  others,  because  his  country  is 
in  such  a  constant  state  of  turmoil  that  ho 
has  too  much  inxiety  on  hand  looking  out 
for  his  food  to  think  of  anything  else. 

"  As  his  fathers  did,  so  does  he.  He  works 
his  wife,  sells  his  children,  enslaves  all  lie 
can  lay  hands  on,  and,  unless  when  fighting 
for  the  property  of  others,  contents  himself 
with  drinkm",  singing,  and  dancing  like  a 
baboon,  to  drive  dull  care  away.  A  few 
only  make  cotton  cloth,  or  work  in  wool, 
iron,  copper,  or  salt,  their  rule  being  to  do 
as  little  as  possible,  and  to  store  up  nothing 
beyond  the  necessities  of  the  next  season, 
lest  their  chiefs  or  neighbors  should  covet 
and  take  it  from  them." 

The  same  experienced  traveller  then  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  the  many  kinds  of  food 
which  the  climate  affords  to  any  one  of 
ordinary  industry,  such  as  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  fowls,  ducks,  and  pigeons, 
not  to  mention  the  plantain  and  other  vege- 
table products,  and  expresses  a  feeling  of 
surprise  that,  with  such  stores  of  food  at  his 
command,  the  black  man  should  be  so  often 
driven  to  feed  on  wild  herbs  and  roots,  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  snakes,  lizards,  insects,  and  other 
similar  animals,  and  should  be  frequently 
found  on  the  point  of  starvation,  and  be 
compelled  to  sell  his  own  children  to  pro- 
cure food.  Moreover,  there  are  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotamus,  buffaloes,  gi- 
raffes, antelopes,  guinea-fowls,  and  a  host  of 
other  animals,  which  can  be  easily  cap- 
tured in  traps  or  pitfalls,  so  that  the  native 
African  Hves  in  the  midst  of  a  country  which 
produces  food  in  boundless  variety.  The 
reasons  for  such  a  phenomenon  are  simple 
enough,  and  may  be  reduced  to  two,— 
namely,  utter  want  of  foresight  and  cousti- 
tutfonal  indolence. 

As  to  the  question  of  slavery,  it  may  per- 
haps be  as  well,  to  remark  that  slaves  are 
not  exclusively  sold  to  white,  men.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  slave-holder  so  tena- 
cious of  his  sicquired  rights  as  the  black  man, 
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and,  for  every  slave  sold  to  a  white  man 
t«n  are  bouglit  by  the  dark  races,  whether 
on  the  oast  or  west    *•  Africi.    And,  when 
a  slave  begins  to  ra^s,  himself  above  k  mere 
menial  rank,  his  first  idea  is  to  buy  slaves 
for  himself,   because  they  are  the  articles 
of  merchandise  which  is  most  easily  to  be 
procured,  and  so,  as  Captain  Speke  well 
pbserves,  slavery  begets  slavery  aifinflnitum. 
The  summary  or  Captain  Speke's  experience 
IS   valuable     "Possessed    of  a    wonderful 
amount  of  loquacity,  great  risibility,  but  no 
stability -a  creature  of  impulse  — a  crown 
child  m  short -at  first  sight  it  seems  won- 
derful how  he  can  be  trained  to  work  for 
there  is  no  law,  no  home  to  bind  him.  'Hb 
would  run  away  at  any  moment,  and,  pre- 
suming on  this,  he  sins,  expecting  to  be 
forgiven      Great  forbearance,  occi^ionallv 
tinctured  with  a  little  fatherly  severity  is  T 
believe,  the  best  dose  for  him.    For  he  sa'vs 
to  his  master,  after  sinning,  'You  ought  to 
forgive  and  to  forget,  for  ^e  you  no"  a  bS 
man  who  would  be  above  harboring  spite 
though  for  a  moment  you  may  be  angry? 
Flog  me  If  you  like,  but  do  not  keep  count 
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SyouTothelf?"^''^"™^^^''^'-^^'^-* 
rnS  ''"7'ng-Places  of  the  Waganda  are 
o?rio«it?f«''°'?^''-  <^"P*''''"  G'-'-^nt^  had  the 
u  as  follows:  "Two  huts  on  a  height  an- 
peared  devoted  to  the  remains  of  thf  de^ 

them®'„"r^  T'-  ^^"^  f*^»^«  surrounding 
them  a  lawn  having  straight  walks  led  up 

shut  o,ft  T'  ''•"■'  ^«"f''^°  «f  bark  clotS 
Shut  out  the  view  of  the  interior.    Con- 

pLI    .    l*^-    \  ^''""^  ^  «xed  bedstead  of 
SLs  r^oT"^^^  ^  '^  ^^  '^'^^  "«  bed  of 
Es  wi?i   h*"  ™««q"'t«.  «Pcars,  charms, 
sticks  with  strange    crooks,   tree-creeoers 
miniature  idol-huts  of  grass,  &c.     Ee 

i,n^o^!J^  of  such  houses  were  seen  on  the 
Si ;«?"';»,  ''"*  ^^"^  «°  elaborately  built 
Usually  they  were  little  more  tha/squaro 
patches  of  ground  enclosed  with  a  reed  ?ence! 
These  were  called  by  the  name  of  "  Looa- 
leh,"  or  sacred  ground. 
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Proceeding  still  northward,  we  come  to  the 
land  of  Uiiyoro,  from  which,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  the  country  of  Uganda  was 
geparated.  The  inhabitants  of  Unyoro  form  a 
very  unpleasant  contrast  to  those  of  Uganda, 
being  dirty,  mean-looking,  and  badly  dressed. 
The  country,  too,  is  far  inferior  to  Uganda, 
which  might  be  made  into  a  perpetually 
blooming  garden;  for,  as  the  traveller  leaves 
the  equator  and  passes  to  the  north,  he  finds 
that  the  rains  gradually  decrease,  and  that 
vegetation  first  becomes  thin,  then  stunted, 
and  lastly  disappears  altogether.  The  same 
structure  of  language  prevails  here  as  in 
Uganda,  so  that  the  peojile  of  Unj'oro  are 
called  Wanyoro,  and  a  single  person  is  a 
M'yoro. 

The  character  of  the  Wanyoro  is  quite  on 
a  par  with  their  appearance,  for  they  are  a 
mean,  selfish,  grasping  se':  of  people,  sadly 
lacking  the  savage  virtue  of  hospitality,  and 
always  on  the  lookout  for  oijportunities  to 
procure  by  unfair  means  the  property  of 
others.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  be  about  as 
unpleasant  a  nation  as  can  well  be  imagined, 
and  in  almost  every  point  afford  a  strong 
contrast  to  others  which  have  already  been 
described. 

They  are  singularly  dirty  in  their  domestic 
habits,  their  huts  being  occupied  equally  by 
men,  goats,  and  fowls,  and  the  floor,  which  is 
thickly  covered  with  straw,  is  consequently 
in  a  most  abominable  condition.  It  is  so 
bad,  indeed,  that  even  the  natives  are  obliged 
to  make  a  raised  bedstead  on  which  to  sleep. 
Even  the  king's  palace  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule  ;  the  cattle  are  kept  within 
the  enclosure,  and  even  his  very  sleeping- 
hut  is  freely  entered  by  calves.    To  visit 
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the  "  palace  "  without  stilts  and  a  respirator 
was  too  severe  a  task  even  to  so  hardened 
a  traveller  as  Captain  Speke,  but  the  king 
walked  about  among  the  cows,  ankle-deep 
in  all  sorts  of  horrors,  and  yet  perfectly  at 
his  ease. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  pure 
despotism,  the  king  possessing  irresponsible 
ana  unquestioned  power.  The  subject  can 
really  possess  propertv,  but  only  holds  it  by 
the  king's  pleasure.  This  theory  is  continu- 
ally reduced  to  practice,  the  king  taking  from 
one  person,  and  giving,  or  rather  lending,  to 
another,  anything  that  he  chooses,  —  land, 
cattle,  slaves,  wives,  and  children  being 
equally  ranked  in  the  category  of  prop- 
er^. 

The  king  who  reigned  over  Unyoro  at  the 
time  when  Captain  Speke  visited  it  was 
named  Kamrasi.  He  was  a  man  who  united 
in  himself  a  singular  variety  of  characters. 
Merciless,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  tjpe 
of  African  cruelty ;  capricious  as  a  spoiled 
child,  and  scattering  death  and  torture 
around  for  the  mere  whim  of  the  moment ; 
inhospit.able  and  repellant  according  to  the 
usual  Wanyoro  character ;  cove+ous  and 
grasping  to  the  last  degree ;  ambitious  of 
regaining  the  lost  portion  of  his  kingdom, 
and  yet  too  cowardly  to  declare  war,  he  was 
a  man  who  scarcely  seemed  likely  to  retain 
his  hold  on  the  sceptre. 

Yet,  although  contemptible  as  he  was  in 
many  things,  he  was  not  to  be  despised,  and, 
although  no  one  cared  to  meet  him  as  a 
friend,  all  knew  that  he  could  be  a  most 
dangerous  enemy.  For  he  possessed  a  large 
share  of  cunning,  which  stood  him  in  stead 
of  the  nobleif  virtues  which  ought  to  adorn 
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a  throne,  and  lulod  liis  MubJccU  by  a  mixture 
ot  emit  and  loice.  IIIh  syHtem  of  e«pionairo 
would  have  done  honor  to  M.  de  SartiiuVs, 
Riid  there  was  nothing  tliat  hnpnened  in  iiis 
country  tliat  ho  did  not  know. 

The  wliolo  land  waa  divided  into  districts 
nnd  over  each  dlHtrict  was  sot  an  olHccr 
who  was  responsible  for  everything  which 
occurred  in  it,  and  was  bound  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  king.  Tlie  least  tailure  in  this 
re.si)ect  entailed  deatli  or  the  "  shoe,"  wliich 
was  nearly  as  bad,  and  often  terminated  in 
death,  riie  "  shoo  "  is  simply  a  large  and 
heavy  og  of  wood  with  an  oblong  slit  cut 
tlirough  It.    Into  this  silt  the  feet  are  passed, 
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and  a  stout  wooden  peg  is  then  driven 
throu.'h  the  log  and  between  the  ankles,  so 
as  to  hold  the  feet  tightly  imprisoned.  As 
0  the  exact  position  of  the  peg,  the  execu- 
t  oner  is  in  no  way  particular ;  and  if  he 

wSnT''"  *;*/'"T°  it  against,  instead  of 
betH^cn,  the  ankles,  ho  cares  nothing  about 
It.  Consequently,  the  torture  is  o^ten  so 
great  that  those  who  have  been  so  impris- 
oned have  died  of  sheer  exhaustion 

with^.'f 'f '  ^"  ^^  *''''J°  *°  ^'■'"7  out  his  orders 
without  having  a  chance  of  ,fisobedience,  he 
kept  affuard  of  armed  soldiers,  some  five 

nSfl  "•  T-",^'''''-  Th''^^  -^^n  'Always 
\mottZ  '"''{''  f"'^  ^P^"'-.^;  the  latter 
S.W  ,w      "t?'  i^'^Pt/ery  sharp,  and  their 

antolope  skin,  sewed  together  with  thongs. 

lUe  ordinary  spears  are  not  nearly  so  good 

tTrJ'"  '^^^"y^Vo  are  not  rLarffi 
er  tin  f  ^"''^  "'  l*"'''^'"  ^^"••'^■'  and  the  bet- 
iiroS?,    «l'*^ar  heads  which  are  hawked 

31""  country  are  bought  by  the  Wa- 

gantla,  who  are  a  richer  pnnnTo 
lius  body-guard  is  dressed  in  the  most 


extraordinary  manner,  their  chief  obfect 
seeming  to  bo  to  render  tlK^mselves  as  un- 
like  men  and  as  like  demons  m^  possible. 
Ihey  wear  leopard  or  monkey  skins  by  way 
of  tunic,  strap  cows'  tails  to  the  small  of 
their  backs,  and  tie  a  couple  of  antelone's 
horns  on  their  heads,  while  their  chins  are 
decorated  with  long  false  beards,  made  of 
the  bushy  ends  of  cows'  tails. 

When  Sir  8.  Baker  visited  Knmrasi,  this 
body-guard  rusherl  out  of  the  pala<,-e  to  meet 
him,  dancing,  yelling,  screaming,  brandish- 
ing their  spears  pretending  to  figjit  amonc 
themselves,  and,  when  they  reached  their- 
visitors,  flourishing  theirspears  in  the  faces  of 
the  strangers,  and  making  feints 
ot  attack.    So  sudden  was  their 
charge,  and  so   menacing  their 
aspect,  that  several  of  his  men 
thought  that  they  were  charging 
in  real  earnest,  and  begged  him 
to  fire  at  them.    Being,  however 
convinced  that  their  object  was' 
not  to  kill,  but  to  do  him  honor 
ho  declined  to  fire,  and  found  that 
the  threatening  body  of  men  were 
simply  sent  by  Kamrasi  as  his  es- 
cort.   Had  his  armed  Turks  bee  ii 
with  him,  they  would   certainly 
have  received  these  seeming  de- 
mons with  a  volley. 

A  curious  instance  of  liis  craft 
was  given  by  his  reception  of  Sir 
S.   Baker.     When  the   traveller 
was  first  promised  an  interview 
Kainrasi    ordered    his    brother' 
M'Gambi,  to  personate  him,  while 
he  himself,  disguised  as  one  of 
the  escort,  secretly  watched  the 
travellers.      M'Gambi    executed 
his  office  admirably,  and  person- 
ated  his  royal  brother  to  perfec- 
tion, asking  for  everything  which  he  saw  — 
guns    watches,   beads,   and    clothes    bein<r 
equally  acceptable,  — and  finished  by  askinS 
or  Lady  Baker.    In  case  the  article  shoulS 
00  thought  more  valuable  than  the  others 
he  offered  to  give  one  of  liis  own  wives 

Vi-.?''^'J'?"F.^-  ^^^^  proposal  nearly  cost 
M  Gambi  his  life,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
wily  king  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of 
some  such  result  when  he  ordered  his 
brother  to  personate  him,  and  permitted 
liim  to  take  his  place  on  the  copper  stool  of 
royalty.  In  fact.  M'Gambi  did  admit  that 
the  king  was  afraid  that  his  visitors  might 
be  in  league  with  an  adverse  power. 

In  order  to  attach  his  guards  to  his  per- 
son, Kamrasi  allowed  them  all  kinds  of  li- 
cense,  permiting  them  to  rob  and  plunder  ' 
iw  much  as  they  liked;  his  theory  being 
that,  as  everything  within  Jiis  reach  belonged 
to  him,  he  in  reality  did  no  harm  to  his 
subjects,  the  loss  eventually  falling  on  him- 
self. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  king  was 
a  far-sighted  man  in  some  things,  and  tlmL  he 
knew  how  to  rule  by  fear,  if  not  by  love. 
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Ho  wns  tiill  and  wlondiT,  and  ncarcoly 
lookod  his  aj^o,  wliifih  wivh  (il)out  f^rty,  and 
hJH  ft'iitiircH  on  (ho  wholo  wore  b;oo<I,  im 
wcro  hiH  cycH.  which  wero  floit  and  ({I'ntlo, 
Badly  bolyiii)^  jus  chiiriictc'r.  Mis  face  wan, 
howovcr,  (lisfl}?iirc<l  l)y  tho  national  (uiHtom 
of  rcmovini;  Ihd  lower  InciHor  and  cyo-tootii. 
and  h(i  Kaid  that  the  dontlHt  wl»o  ixTtorniiMl 
tho  ojxMiilioii  had  boon  rcwardod  witli  a  U'o 
of  n  hmidrcMl  cows.  IIIh  color  was  dark 
brown,  and,  l)nt  for  tho  Hinistor  expression 
of  his  countenance,  ho  would  really  ho  a 
handsoine  man.  His  features  were,  liow- 
cver,  rather  distliruii'd  by  the  scars  which 
covered  hia  fondiead.  and  which  still  re- 
mained nn  vestij^os  of  sundry  cauterizatiouH. 
In  Unyoro,  tho  actual  cautery, »'.  c.  a  red-hot 
Iron,  is  in  jjreat  favor  a.i  a  means  of  cure; 
and  wlieuevcr  a  man  cliooses  to  intoxicate 
himself  with  native  beer  or  imported  rum, 
and  to  sutler  thi!  usual  penalty  of  a  head- 
ache on  the  followinji;  mornin<?,  ho  immedi- 
ately thinks  that  Iw,  is  bewitched,  and  i)ro- 
cecda  to  drive  out  the  demon  by  burning 
hia  forehead  in  a  mtdtitude  of  spots.  Kam- 
ra.si  had  j^one  a  little  beyond  the  ordinary 
custom,  and  had  ajjplicd  tho  hot  iron  to 
his  nose,  causini;  such  a  scar  that  ho  was 
anxious  to  have  it  removed,  and  his  uoso 
restored  to  its  ordinary  color. 

He  (lid  not  take  to  European  chUhing, 
preferring  tho  manufactures  of  liis  own 
country.  His  ordinary  dress  was  a  mantle 
tied  round  his  waist  and  descendinj^  to  his 
feet.  Sometimes  it  was  made  of  cloth,  and 
at  others  of  skins;  but  it  was  always  of  a 
lisht  rod  color,  and  was  decorated  with  little 
patches  of  black  cloth,  with  which  it  was 
covered.  He  had  his  head  shaved  at  inter- 
vals, but  between  tlu!  times  of  shaving  his 
hair  grew  in  little  knobby  tufta,  like  those  of 
the  Bosjesman.  He  wore  butfow  ornaments, 
the  chief  being  a  necklace  of  beads,  which 
hung  to  his  waist. 

Kamrasi  had  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  ef- 
fect, as  was  seen  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  received  his  guests.  A  hut  was  built  for 
the  express  purpose,  and  within  it  was  the 
royal  throne,  i.  e.  a  stool  —  to  sit  on  which  is 
tho  special  privilege  of  royalty.  A  quantity 
of  grass  was  formed  into  a  ra'ther  high  plat- 
form, -which  was  covered  tirst  with  cow- 
hides and  then  with  leopard  skins,  tl>e  latter 
being  tho  royal  fur.  Over  this  throne  was 
hung  a  canopy  of  cow-skin,  stretched  on 
every  side  and  suspended  from  tho  roof,  in 
order  to  keep  dust  off  the  royal  head.  On 
the  throne  sat  Kamrasi,  enveloped  in  fine 
grass  cloth,  his  loft  wrist  adorned  with  a 
bracelet,  and  his  hair  carefully  dressed. 
He  sat  calm,  motionless,  and  silent,  like  an 
Egyptian  statue,  and  with  unchanged  coun- 
tenance contemplated  tho  wonderful  white 
men  of  whom  ho  had  hoard  so  nmch. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
unpleasant  person  than  Kamrasi,  putting 
aside  th',;  total  waut  of  cleanliness  wiiich  he 


oxhibltfld,  and  which  may  ho  considered  no 
a  national  and  notasan  Individual  charneter- 
istlc.  His  avarices  induced  him  to  wish  for 
tho  preaeiKM!  of  travellers  who  would  crcnto 
a  new  line  of  trade,  while  his  intense  cow- 
ardice made  him  fear  a  foe  in  every  stran- 
ger, lie  was  horribly  alVald  of  M'lesa,  and 
when  he  found  that  white  travellers  had  been 
hospitably  received  by  that  potentate,  he 
thought  that  they  must  conic  with  sinister 
intentions,  and  therefore  was  on  his  guard 
againts  his  fancied  foes.  When  he  got  over  IiIh 
fears,  he  was  as  provoking  in  the  character 
of  nuuxlicant  as  he  had  been  in  that  of  n 
terrided  despot.  When  Sir  S.  Hakcr  was  in 
his  dominions,  Kanuasi  insisted  on  paying 
him  a  visit,,  although  he  knew  well  that  his 
guest  was  only  just  recovering  from  fever, 
and  therefore  had  not  been  able  to  attend  at 
tho  palace. 

"Altluuigh  I  had  but  little  remaining 
from  my  stock  of  luggage  except  tho  guiiH. 
ammunition,  ami  astronomical  inatrument» 
I  was  obliged  1o  hide  everything  under- 
neath tlio  beds,  lest  tho  avaricious  eyes  of 
Kamrasi  shouhl  detect  a  '  want.'  True  to 
his  appointnu>nt,  he  appeared  with  numer- 
ous attendants,  and  wax  ushered  into  my 
little  hut.  I  had  a  very  rude  but  servicea- 
ble arm-chair  that  one  of  my  men  had  con- 
structt,d  — in  (his  tho  king  was  invited  to 
sit.  Hardly  was  ho  seated,  when  ho  leant 
back,  stretched  out  his  legs,  and,  making 
some  remark  to  his  attendants  concerning 
his  personal  comfort,  ho  asked  for  the  chair 
as  a  present.  1  jiromisod  to  have  one  made 
for  hnn  immediately.  This  being  arranged, 
he  surveyed  (he  barren  little  hut,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  something 
that  he  could  demand.  'Uut,  so  fruitless  was 
his  search,  that  ho  laughingly  lurnod  to  his 
people  and  said,  'How  Avas  it  that  they 
wanted  so  many  portci  s  if  they  have  nothing 
to  carry?'  My  interpreter  explained  that 
many  things  had  been  spoiled  during  tho 
storms  on  the  lake,  and  had  been  left  be- 
hind; that  our  provisions  had  long  since 
been  consumed,  and  that  our  clothes  were 
worn  out — that  wo  had  nothing  left  but  a 
few  beads. 

"'New  varieties,  no  doubt'  he  replied; 
give  mo  all  that  you  have  of  the  small  blue 
and  the  large  red.' 

"Wo  had  carefully  hidden  the  main  stock, 
and  a  few  had  been  arranged  in  bags  to  be 
produced  as  the  occasion  might  require, 
These  were  now  unpacked  by  the  hoy  Saat, 
and  laid  before  the  king.  I  told  him  to 
make  his  choice,  which  he  did,  precisely  as 
I  had  anticipated,  by  making  presents  to 
his  surrounding  friends  out  of  my  stock,  and 
monopolizing  the  remainder  for  his  .share. 
Tho  division  of  the  portions  among  his  peo- 
ple was  a  modest  way  of  taking  the  whole, 
as  ho  would  immediately  demand  their  re- 
turn on  quitting  my  hut. 

"  No  sooner  were  the  beads  secured  than 
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h(^  ropoftU'd  tlxi  orfffltifil  donLuid  for  my 
w.itrh  and  llio  >f.). '21  doiil)!.- ritlc;  tliomi  I 
rcMoliitcly  n-riim'd.  lU:  t.lii>ii  n-iiuf-tt'd  jx!!-- 
inixsioM  to  «(•(>  tli('  contfiitd  of  a  f.!w  of  tlic 
liiutkcis  and  \mn»  that  formed  our  worn-out 
luicKiigo.  Th(!i-ii  wiw  notliing  tliut  took  liin 
fiiricy  exc;^|)t  nt'cdlcH,  thruiul,  lancets,  medi- 
cines, and  a  Hn.nll  tooth  ( \h.    The  hitter 

Interested  liim  excec-dingly,  an  I  exnhiined 
tliiit  the  ohjeet  of  the  Turks 


I  ex|)Ia 
n  eoliee 


■■     -    •■'  ■■•  v.'ii.vtinj' 

ivory  WHS  to  sell  it  to  Euroi)eans,  wlio  inan- 
iiCiK'tiired  it  into  many  articles,  anionic  which 
were  small  tooth  co'nihs,  ftueh  as  he  then 
examined.  lie  could  not  understand  how 
(lie  (eeth  could  he  so  (Ineiy  cut. 

"Upon  the  use  of  the  comb  being  ox- 
pliiiued,  he  immediately  attempted  to  prac- 
tice upon  his  woolly  head.  Failing  in  the 
i)ji(|ralioii,  he  adapted  the  instrument  to  a 
(lilferent  purpose,  jind  cominen(;ed  seratch- 
ini,'  beneath  the  wool  most  vigorously.  The 
elleet  being  satisfactory,  he  at  oikm!  de- 
niaii  led  the  comb,  which  was  hunded  to 
nich  of  the  surrounding  chiefs,  all  of  whom 
hiiil  a  trial  of  its  properties.  Evc^ry  head 
luvinu;  been  scratch'.'.!,  it  was  returned  to 
the  king,  who  handed  it  to  Qiionga,  the 
headiniin  that  received  his  i)reseiits.  So 
complete  was  the  success  of  the  comb,  that 
he  projjosed  to  send  me  one  of  the  largest 
tusks,  which  I  was  to  take  to  I'^iigland  and 
cut  into  as  many  small  tooth  combs  as  it 
would  produce  for  Iiimself  anil  bis  chiel's." 

Diiriu''  this  interview,  Kamrasi  discovered 
ft  eiise  of  lancets,  and  begged  for  tluMii  as 
they  were  so  widl  adapted  for  pariii"  his 
nails.  Also,  he  opened  the  nu'dicine  "hest 
ami  was  so  determined  to  take  a  dose  at 
once  that  Sir  S.  Haker  took  a  littler  revenue 
ami  administered  three  grains  of  tarFar 
ciui'tie,  not  to  be  taken  until  ho  reacbrd 
his  own  hut.  As  to  the  Xo.  21  rifle,  whl,l, 
h;is  already  bet:n  mentioned,  Kamrasi  was 
always  hankering  aft<!r  it.,  at  one  time  openly 
bcugiiig  for  it,  and  at  another  asking  to  bor- 
row it  just  for  a  day  or  two,  when,  of  course, 
it  never  would  have  escaped  the  grasp  of  the 
roviil  elulches. 

riiis  provoking  man  evidently  considered 
his  guests  to  bo  sent  especially  for  his  own 
asgnmdi/emont,  and  his  only  idea  was,  how 
to  use  them  best  for  his  service.  Ilavin-r 
oncngot  them  safely  into  his  domains,  he 
had  no  intention  of  letting  them  go  a^ain 
until  he  had  squeezed  them  quite  dry. 
iirst  he  wanted  to  make  thorn  jiay  for  tlie 
privilege  of  entering  his  dominioiis;  and 
when  they  had  once  entered,  ho  waa  sure 
to  make  them  pay  before  they  got  out  a"-ain, 
""■  hrst  ruse  was,   to  protend   that  thev 


beads  secured  thaii 


wcroweak  and  insignificant,  whereas  he 
wa^  griiat  and  strong,  and  that,  if  they 
wanted  his  protect:on,  they  must  pav  for 
It..  When  once  th?y  h.ad  entered  his  dis- 
trict, and  had  shown  themselves  to  be  more 
lorniidable  than  he  had  chosen  to  admit,  be 
asKwi  them  to  aid  iiim  against  his  enemies. 


and  to  lend  hin  army  n>?ainfit  the  oilvorHo 
tribe. 

This  stratagem  falling.  ,,ven  though  lie 
was  good  enough  to  olfcr  half  his  kingdom 
(or  the  privilege  of  alliance,  he  had  still 
one  rcsourcoj  —  nami  ly,  (orbidding  tlieni 
to  leave  his  kingdom  until  he  gave  permis- 
Hion,  I.  f.  uiilil  he  had  extracted  from  theni 
everything  of  value.  To  leavti  the  country 
without  his  permisHion  was  simply  impossi- 
ble, on  account  of  the  system  of  cspionago 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and, 
altnough  it  might  have  l)een  possible  to 
force  a  way  by  dint  of  superior  arms,  suih 
a  struggle  would  have  neutralized  the  very 
object  of  the  expedition. 

JJiilly   though    he  wn.s  where    ho    could 
tyrannize  with  safety,  ho  was  a  most  con- 
temntiblo  coward  when  ho  thought  himself 
in  the  least  danger.    A  very  amusing  ex- 
ample was  shown  during  the  visit  of  Sir  8. 
Maker.     One  morning,  Just  at  sunri.se,  Kam- 
rasi came  hastily  into  his  hut  shorn  of  all 
regid  dignify.     In    his   hands  he  grasped 
two  spears  and  a  rifh>,  and  wanted  to  bring 
them  into  the  hut,  contrary  to  all  etiquettt'. 
This  oiild    not   be   allowed,  and   lie  reluc- 
t'lntly  loft  Ihem  outside.     Ifo  had  laid  asidu 
his  usual  cold  and  re])cllent  miinner,  and 
was  full  of  eagerness.     lie  had  also  thrown 
oil   his    ordimiry    ai)i)arel    of  beaut ifully- 
dressed   skins,    and    only    wore    a   kind   of 
short  kilt  and  a  .scarf  across  his  shoulders 
Knowing  tliat  an  attack  was  incditatod  by 
a  neighboring  chief,  and   having   seen  fh'o 
people  all  m  war  costume—  horned,  bearded, 
and  tailed  — Sir  S.  Uaker  naturally  thought 
that  Kamrasi  was  in  lighting  costiini(\  and 
congratulated  him  on  its  approin-iate  li<rht- 
ness.  ° 

"I  flghtl"  exclaimed  the  king.  "I  am 
not  going  to  fight;  I  am  going  to  run  away, 
and  put  on  thi.s  dress  to  be  able  to  riiu 
taster." 

He  then  cx[)lained  in  gi-eat  trepidation 
that  the  enemy  wore  approaching  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  muskets,  and  tliat,  as  it; 
was  useless  to  fight  against  such  odds,  bo 
meant  to  run  away  and  hide  himself  in  tho 
long  grass,  and  bis  guest  had  better  follow 
his  example.  From  the  anticipated  attack 
he  was  saved  by  the  timely  intervention  ot 
his  guest,  and  the  only  mark  of  gratitude 
which  he  showed  was  to  ask  again  for  tho 
double-barrelled  rifle. 

Still,  in  spite  of  these  unamiable  charac- 
teristics, (he  man  had  his  redeeming  poinfci; 
and  although  he  was,  on  occasions  and  on  a 
large  scale,  almost  as  cruel  as  a  man  could 
be,  he  did  not  commit  those  coi.iinual  mur- 
ders of  his  subjects  which  disgraced  tho 
reign  of  M'tesa,  Personal  cliastiseiiKMit 
was  used  in  many  cases  in  which  M'tesa 
would  have  inthcted  death,  and  probably  a 
lengthened  torture  besides. 

The  mode  of  pas,sir,g  sent-nce  on  a  pris- 
oner was  very  remarkable.    Should  the  king 
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or  his  brother  M'Gambi  touch  him  with  the 
point  of  a  spear,  the  executioners  imme- 
diately fall  upon  him  with  their  clubs,  and 
beat  him  to  death.  But,  if  he  should  touch 
the  prisoner  with  his  stick,  the  executioners 
instantly  pierce  him  with  their  spears;  so 
that  tlio  instrument  used  in  killing  the  man 
is  always  the  opposite  to  that  with  which 
the  king  touches  him. 

Even  in  cases  where  death  was  inflicted, 
the  criminal  was  generally  killed  by  a  blow 
M'ith  a  club  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  There 
were  of  course  exceptions  to  this  rule.  For 
example,  a  hostile  chief,  named  Rionga,  one 
of  his  thirty  brothers,  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner by  a  treacherous  act  on  the  part  of 
Kamrasi,  who  first  pretended  to  make  peace, 
then  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and  seized 
upon  him  while  he  was  off  his  guard.  Kam- 
rasi then  ordered  him  to  die  by  a  cruel 
death.  There  was  a  hut  with  high  mud 
walls  and  no  doorway.  Into  this  hut 
Ilionga  was  hoisted,  and  the  king  gave 
orders  that  on  the  following  morning  the 
hut  should  be  fired,  aud  its  inmate  burned 
to  death. 

Another  chief,  however,  named  Sali,  in- 
geniously brought  out  great  quantities  of 
'.)eor,  knowing  that  the  guards  would  be 
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sure  to  assemble  in  any  spot  where  beer 
was  to  be  found.  Tliis  they  did;  and  while 
they  were  engaged  at  one  side  of  the  prison 
drinking,  dancing,  and  singing,  Sali's  men 
wore  engaged  on  the  other  side  in  digging 
a  hole  through  the  mud  wall  of  the  hut,  aud 
soon  succeeded  in  making  an  aperture  large 
enough  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  make  his 
escape. 

Alter  this  feat,  Sali,  having  seen  how 
treacherous  Kamrasi  could  be,  ought  to 
have  secured  his  own  safety  by  flight,  but 
chose  to  remain,  thinking  that  his  share 
in  the  rescue  would  not  be  discovered. 
Kamrasi,  however,  suspected  his  compli- 
city, and  had  him  arrested  at  once.  He 
was  sentenced  to  the  cruel  death  of  beiu"' 
dismembered  while  alive,  and  the  sentence 
was  carried  out  by  cutting  off  his  hands  at 
the  wrists,  his  arms  at  the  elbows,  and  so  on 
until  every  joint  was  severed.  While  un- 
dergoing this  torture,  he  proved  himself  a 
brave  man  by  trying  to  help  his  friends, 
calling  aloud  from  the  stake  that  they  had 
better  escape  while  they  could,  lest  they 
should  suffer  the  same  penalty. 

A  curious  custom  prevails  in  Unyoro 
with  regard  to  the  kinn;'s  sisters.  Like 
other  women  of  rank,  they  are  fattened 
on  curdled  milk,  and  attain  such  a  size  that 
they  are  not  able  to  walk,  and,  whenever 
they  leave  the  hut,  each  has  to  be  borne  on 
a  litter  hy  eight  men.  Each  woman  con- 
sumes daily  the  milk  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
cows,  a  cow  producing  liarely  one  quart  of 
milk.  Yet,  though  this  fattening  process  is 
an  ordinary  preliminarv  to  maniatrfi,  tbo 
king's  sisters  are  forbidden  to  marry,  and 


are  kept  in  strict  seclusion  in  his  palace 
So  are  his  brothers;  but,  unlike  the  kin-'  of 
[reanda,  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
kill  them  when  he  reaches  the  throne. 

During  the  short  interval  of  peace  which 
followed  upon  Sir  S.  Baker's  intervention 
the  people  gave  themselves  up  to  debauch- 
ery, the  men  drinking  and  dancing  and  yell- 
ing, blowing  horns  and  beating  drums  all 
through  the  night.  The  women  took  no 
part  in  this  amusement,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  been  hard  at  work  in  the  fields  all  day 
while  their  husbands  had  been  sleeping  at 
home.  Consequently  they  were  much  "too 
tired  to  dance,  and  triecl  to  snatch  what 
rest  they  could  in  the  midst  of  the  night- 
long din, 

"  The  usual  style  of  singing  was  a  rapid 
chant,  delivered  as  a  solo,  while  at  intervals 
the  crowd  burst  out  in  a  deafening  chorus 
together  with  the  drums  and  horns.    The 
latter  were    formed    of  immense    gourds 
which,  growing  in  a  peculiar  sliape,  witli 
long,  bottle   necks,  were  easily  converted 
into  musical  instruments.    Every  now  aud 
then  a  cry  of  Tire! '  in  the  middle  of  Ihe 
night  enlivened  the  eimui  of  our  existence. 
The  huts  were  littered  deep  with  straw, 
and  the  inmates,  iutoxicated,  frequently  fi;li 
asleep  with  their  huge  pipes  lighted,  which, 
falling  in  the  dry  straw,  at  once  occnsioncd 
a  conflagration.    In  such  cases  the  flames 
spread  from  hut  to  hut  with  immense  rapid- 
ity, and  frequently  four  or  five  hundred  hi.ts 
in  Kainrasi's  large  camp  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  rebuilt  in  a  few  days.    I  was  anx- 
ious concerning  my  powder,  as,  in  the  evtnt 
of  fire,  the  blaze  of  the  straw  hut  was  so 
instantaneous  that  nothing  could  be  saved; 
should  my  powder  explode,  I  should  be  en- 
tirely defenceless.    A  ccordingl y,  after  a  con- 
flagration in  my  neighborhood,  I  insisted 
on  removing  ail  huts  within  a  circuit  of 
thirty  3;ards  of  my  dwelling.    The  natives 
demurring,  I  at  once  ordered  my  men  to 
pull  down  the  houses,  aud  thereby  relit'ved 
myself  from  drunken  and  dangerous  neigh- 
bors." 

The  condition  of  the  women  in  Unyoro 
is  not  at  all  agreeable,  as  indeed  may  be 
inferred  from  the  brief  mention  of  the  hard 
work  which  they  have  to  perform.  TJiey 
are  watched  very  carefully  by  their  hus- 
bands, and  beaten  severely  if  they  ever 
venture  outside  the  palisades  after  sunset. 
For  unfaithfulness,  the  i)unishment  socins 
to  be  left  to  the  aggrieved  husband,  who 
sometimes  demands  a  heavy  fine,  some- 
times cuts  ofi'  a  foot  or  a  hand,  and  sonie- 
timcs  inflicts  the  punishment  of  death. 

Dirty  as  are  the  Wanyoro  in  some  things, 
in  others  they  are  very  neat  and  dean. 
They  are  admirable  packers,  and  make  up 
the  neatest  imaginable  pai'cels.  Some  of 
these  parcels  are  surrounded  with  the  bark 
of  the  plantain,  .and  Home  with  the  j>iSh  nr 
interior  of  a  reed,  from  which  the  outside 


has  been  carefully  stripped,  so  as  to  leave  a 
number  of  snow-white  cylinders.  These 
arc  laid  side  by  side,  and  bound  round  the 
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,..v,  «..v.  o.wv  uj  oiue,  ana  oouna  roui 
object,  producing  a  singularly  pretty  effect 
Little  mats,  formed  of  shreds  ofthese  reeds 
are  very  much  used,  especially  as  covers  to 
beer  jars.    When  a  M'yoro  is  on  the  march 
he  always  carries  with  him  a  gourd  full  of 
plantain  wine.    The  mouth  of  the  gourd  is 
stopped  with  a  bundle  of  these  reed-shreds 
through  which  passes  a  tube,  so  that  the 
traveller  can  always  drink  without  checkin<T 
Ins  paccj  and  without  any  danger  of  spill" 
ih^  the  liquid  as  he  walks. 

In  their  diet  the  Wanvoro  make  great  use 
of  the  plf.ntain,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable 
tliat,  in  a  land  which  abounds  with  this 
fruit,  it  IS  hardly  possible  to  procure  one  in 
a  ripe  state,  the  natives  always  eating  them 
while  still  green.    The  plantain  tree  is  to 
the  Wauyoro  the  chief  necessity  of  exist- 
ence as  It  affords  them  means  for  supplvin<r 
al  the  real  wants  of  life.    Sometimes  the 
plantain  is  boiled  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable 
and  sometimes  it  is  dried  and  groimd  into 
nical   which  IS  used  in  making  porridge. 
The  fruit  IS  also  peeled,  cut  into  slices,  and 
(Iried  in  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  stowed  away 
for  future  consumption,  and  from  this  dried 
plantam  the  Wanyoro  make  a  palatable  and 
nutnt.ous  soup.    Wine,  or  rather  beer,  is 
inade  from  the  same  fruit,  which  thus  sup- 
plies both  food  and  drink.  ^ 

The  tree  itself  is  most  useful,  the  leaves 
being  spilt  into  shreds,  and  woven  into  cloth 
of  remarkable   elegance,  and   the  bark  is 
stripped  ort,  and  employed  like  paper  in 
wrapping  up  parcels  of  the  meal.    Stron" 
opes  and  the  finest  thread  are  twisted  from 
the  plantain  fibre,  and  the  natives  are  clever 
at  weaving  ornamental  articles,  which  look 
so  like  hair,  that  a  very  close  inspec  on  is 
needful  to  detect  the-'differencer  In    a^^ 
these  manufactures  the  Wanyoro  show  a 
nea  ncss  of  hand  and  a  Jicacy  of  taste  that 
c  ntrast  strangely  with  the  slovenly,  care- 
\m,  and  repulsive  habits  of  their  daily  life. 
Curdled  milk  is  much  used  by  the  natives 
who  employ  it  in  fattening  the  r  wives  and 
daughters,  but,  unlike  the^Ar.abs,  they  w" 
ot  mix  red  pepper  with  it,  believing  tha 
lose  who  cat  the  capsicum  will  ncfer  be 
l'les?ed  with  children.    Butter  is  used  ?as  nn 
"rlfSt'^n:;'  r'  for  food,  and  th^la'ti's 
.MfV^-f '"''''  scandalized  at  seeing  the 
te  VIS.  ors  eat  ,t.    According  to  the  cus- 1 
Ser  tHoU      "•-^t/o'i'.tliey  once  played  a' 
f  ki/     ^-    -"",^.*^''  ^^  P^^'^^ed  most  care- 
11}  III  leaves,  a  little  bit  being  allov.-ed  to 
'oject  as  a  sample.    One  day  the  natives 
ouj?ht  some  butter  to  their  /hite  So.s 

42,      1  ',^'''*''y'  ''""'^  ">en  brought  a  fresh 
'pply,  which  was  approved  and  purchased. 

JiSd  tfe  to'  !v  Wf  ^'"t  *"'^'^"  *'«'  '*  ^^'^"^ 
iii.ii,  inc  Jiattci-  rtas  iho  same  that  hnd 

bccu  refused,  the  natives  having  put  a  litUe 


piece  of  fresh  butter  at  the  top.  Itinerant 
cheesemongers  play  very  simflar  tricks  at 
the  present  day,  plugging  a  totally  uneatable 

li  onfTh  ^  ''/''  1^"^*  Sheshire,^and  scoop! 
mg  out  the  plugs  by  way  of  sample: 

-.ttu  *  Tr^'^'°"v*^  Wanyoro  liave  none 
at  all.  They  are  full  of  superstition,  but,  as 
far  as  ,8  known,  they  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  a  religion  which  can  exercise  any  influ- 
ence  on  the  actions.  In  common  with  most 
uncivilized  people,  they  make  much  of  ™ach 
new  moon,  this  being  the  unit  by  which 
s&Jr^"''  their  epochs,  and  safutrtS 
gSculador°*  '^  ^'"'"^^  -^-^-g  -«» 

wlS"'^hn^''^i*  wonderful  faith  in  demons, 
with  whom  the  prophets  or  wizards  aver 
th.at  they  hold  communication.     Some  of 
their   guesses    at    the    future   occasionaUy 
come  true.    For  example,  one  of  the  men 
of  the  expedition  was  said  to  be  possessed 
by  a  demon,  who  told  him  that  the  exped^ 
tion    would  succeed,  but  that  the  demoL 
required  one  man's  life  and  another  man's 
Illness.     This  prediction  was  literally  ac! 
comphshed,  one  of  the  escort  beino-  mur- 
dered  and  Captain  Grant  falling  seriously 
HI.    Again  the  same  man  saw  the  demon 
who  said  that  in  Uganda  one  man's  life 
would  be  required,  and  accordingly  Kari  a 

,Wo,i  rfr^i^"-  *''•"  e>^Pefli«o.Cwas  mur- 
dered. A  third  time,  when  in  Unyoro,  he 
saw  the  demon,  who  said  that  no  more  lives 

7ZZT']f'  ^K^  *-^''*  "^^  expedition  would 
succeed,  though  it  would  be  protracted. 
And  such  eventually  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Ihe  magicians  lay  claim  to  one  most  val- 
uable po^ver,- namely,  that  of  finding  lost 
aiticlcs.  On  one  occasion  Cai)taiii  Sneke 
saw  the  whole  process.  A  rain-Vauc,?and 
Its  bottle  had  been  stolen,  and  eve?y  one 


_     -.„.„„   „,.i»  .juon  oiuicii,  unci  e 
disclaimed    knowledge    of  it.    A 


,.,7J7i       r    """"'^"««   oi    11.    A   sorcerer 
^\a8  therefore  summoned  to  find  the  missino- 
article.    The  following  account  of  the  mo° 
ceeding  is  given  by  Captain  Speke:  — 
P^u     e  ^.A-J:f-)tbe  time  for  measuring  the 
fall  of  rain  for  the  last  twenty-four  h^ours, 
we    found  the  rain-gauge  and  bottle  ha^ 
been  removed,  so  we  sent  to  Kidgwiga  to 
inform  the  king  we  wished  his  magicians  to 
come  at  once  and  institute  a  search  for  it 
Ivulgwiga  immediately  returned  with   the 
necessary  adept,  an  old  man,  nearly  blind, 
dressed  in  strips  of  old  leather  fastened  to 
the  waist,  and  carrying  in  one  hand  a  cow's 
horn  primed  with  magic  powder,  carefully 
covered  on  the  mouth  with  leather,  from 
which  dangled  an  iron  bell." 

The  curious  scene  now  to  be  described 
Uie  artist  has  reproduced  in  the  engraving 
No.  2  on  page  417.  °         ° 

"The  ol(f  creature  jingled  the  bell,  en- 
tered our  hut,  squatted  on  his  hams,  looked 
first  at  one,  then  at  the  other— inquired 
I  wliat  the  missing  things  were  like,  n-mnted 
moved  his  skinny  arm  round  his  hrad,  as  if 
I  desirous  of  catching  air  from  all  four  sides 
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of  the  hut,  then  clashed  the  accumulated  air 
on  the  head  of  his  horn,  smelt  it  to  sec  if 
all  was  going  right,  jingled  the  bell  again 
close  to  his  ear,  and  grunted  his  satisfac- 
tion; the  missing  articles  must  be  found. 
To  carry  out  the  incantation  more  eftectu- 
ally,  however,  all  my  men  were  sent  for  to 
sit  in  the  open  air  before  the  hut,  but  the 
old  doctor  rose,  shaking  the  horn  and  tink- 
ling tlie  bell  close  to  his  ear.  He  then,  con- 
fronting one  of  the  men,  dashed  the  horn 
forward  as  if  intending  to  strike  him  on  the 
face,  then  smelt  the  head,  then  dashed  at 
another,  and  so  on,  till  he  became  satistied 
that  my  men  were  not  the  thieves. 

"Ho  thou  walked  into  Grant's  hut,  in- 
spected tluit,  and  finally  went  to  the  place 
where  the  bottle  had  been  kept.  Then  he 
walked  about  the  grass  with  his  ^rm  up, 
and  jingling  the  bell  to  his  ear,  first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other,  till  the  track  of  a 
hyaena  gave  him  the  clue  and  in  two  or 
three  more  steps  he  foimd  it.  A  hyajna 
had  carried  it  into  the  grass  and  dropped  it. 
Bravo,  for  the  infallible  horn!  and  well  done 
the  king  for  his  honesty  in  sending  it !  so  I 
gave  the  king  the  bottle  and  gauge,  which 
delighted  him  amazingly;  and  the  old  doc- 
tor, who  begged  for  pombe,  got  a  goat  for 
his  trouble." 

As  in  Uganda,  the  sorcerers  are  distin- 
guished by  the  odd  ornaments  which  they 
wear;  dried  roots,  lizards,  lions'  claws,  croc- 
odiles' teeth,  little  tortoise  shells,  and  other 
objects  being  strung  together  and  tied  on 
their  heads.  There  is  also  an  order  of  re- 
ligious mendicants  called  "Bandwa,"  both 
sexes  being  eligible  to  the  office.  They  are 
distinguished  by  an  abundance  of  orna- 
ments, such  as  bits  of  shining  metal,  and 
little  tinkling  bells,  and  one  man  had  dis- 
tingitisbcd  himself  greatly  by  wearing  the 
skin  of  a  long-haired  monkey  "down  his  back 
from  the  t'lp  of  his  head,  to  which  he  had 
attached  a  couide  of  antelope  horns.  The 
women  when  dressed  in  the  full  robes  of 
office  look  very  handsome,  being  clothed  in 
colored  skins,  and  wearing  turbans  made 
of  the  plaintain  bark.  They  walk  about  from 
house  to  house  Singing  their  peculiar  songs, 
and  always  expecting  a  present.  The  office 
of  a  Banihva  is  not  hereditary,  for  any  one 
may  join  th(>m  by  undergoing  certain  cere- 
monies, and  the  children  of  a  Bandwa  are 
at  liberty  to  follow  any  business  that  they 
may  happen  to  like.  Although  they  are 
menilicants,  they  do  not  wholly  depend  on 
their  jirofession,  having  cattle  and  other 
property  of  their  own. 

In  many  countries  where  stiporstition 
takes  the  "jilaoe  of  religion,  the  birth  of 
twins  is  looked  upon  as  a  bad  omen,  which 
must  be  averted  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  or 
both  of  the  children.  In  Unyoro  the  case 
is  different.  Captain  Speke  had  been  an- 
noyed by  eorlaia  drums  and  other  nuisical 


instruments  which  were  played  day  and 
nijjht  without  cessation,  and,  when  he  in- 
quired as  to  their  object,  was  told  that  they 
were  in  honor  of  twins  that  had  been  born 
to  Kamrasi,  and  that  they  would  be  played 
in  the  same  manner  for  four  months. 

The  use  of  the  cow's  horn  in  magic  is 
explained  by  a  tradition  that  once  ujion  a 
time  there  was  a  dog  with  a  horn.  When 
the  dog  died,  the  horn  was  stuffed  with 
magic  powder,  and  was  a  powerful  chami 
in  war,  soldiers  who  stepped  over  it  when 
on  the  march  being  thereby  rendered  vic- 
torious. Kamrasi  possessed?  several  magic 
horns,  and  when  he  sent  an  ambassador  to 
a  neighboring  potentate,  one  of  these  horns 
was  hung  round  the  man's  neck  as  his  cre- 
dentials; and  when  he  returned,  he  brought 
with  him  another  magic  horn  jvs  a  proof 
that  his  message  had  been  delivered.  No 
one  dared  to  touch  a  man  who  bore  so  po- 
tent an  emblem,  and  this  was  peeuiiarlv 
fortunate,  as  on  one  occasion  Kamrasi  liad 
sent  an  expedition  which  took  with  Ihcm 
six  hundred  majembe  or  iron  spades,  which 
form  a  sort  of  currency,  the  expenditure  of 
two  majembe  per  diem  being  sufficient  to 
buy  food  for  the  whole  party.  Laden  with 
wealth  therefore  as  they  were,  the  magic 
horn  protected  the  party,  and  they  per- 
formed their  join-ney  in  safety. 

War  cliarms  are  in  great  request,  and 
while  Captain  Speke  was  in  Unyoro  he  saw 
the  preliminary  act  in  charm  making.  A 
feud  was  in  action  between  Kamrasi  and 
the  Chopi  tribe.  Kamrasi  therefore  sent 
spies  into  the  Chopi  district,  with  orders  to 
bring  some  grass  from  the  hut  of  a  chief, 
This  they  did,  with  the  addition  of  a  spear, 
much  to  Kamrasi's  delin;ht,  who  thought 
that  the  possession  of  this  weapon  would 
enable  him  to  bewitch  the  spears  as  well  as 
the  courage  of  his  enemies,  and  so  prevent 
the  weapons  from  hurting  his  tribe. 

In  order  to  ensure  prosperity  to  their 
fiimily,  or  to  cure  a  sick  relative,  the  Wan- 
yoro  kill  some  animal,  split  it  open,  and  lay 
it  at  the  intersection  of  two  cross  roads, 
such  spot  being  held  by  them,  as  h\  the 
Balonda,  in  great  reverence.  If  the  man 
is  rich  enough,  he  sacrifices  a  goat,  but,  if 
not,  a  fowl  will  answer;  and  if  a  man  is 
very  poor  indeed,  he  makes  a  frog  serve  his 
purpose. 

These  people  seem  to  have  kept  their 
burial  ceremonies  very  secret,  as  a  funeral 
was  never  seen  in  Central  Africa,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  dead  are  buried  near  the  house 
or  in  the  cattle-fold,  wrapjicd  in  bark  cloth 
or  a  cow-skin.  When  the  king  dies  his 
body  is  first  dried,  and  then  the  lower  jaw- 
bone is  removed  and  buried  by  itself.  Olfi- 
cers  of  the  palace  are  privileged  to  have 
their  heads  and  hands  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 
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We  now  come  to  a  largo  district  about  lat. 
3"  X.  and  long,  32°  E.  Tliis  country  is 
mhabltod  by  a  group  of  tribes,  who  are  per- 
haps more  remarkable  lor  their  style  of  dress 
than  any  which  we  have  yet  noticed.  We 
will  first  take  the  Gaxi. 

The  Gani  are  a  hospitable  people,  and, 
when  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  passed 
throu^li  theu-  countrv,  received  them  with 
great  kiniln OSS,  even  though  they  had  never 
seen  white  men  bcstore,  and  might  be  ex- 
peeted  to  take  alarm  at  an  armed  party  pen- 
etrating into  their  land. 

One  (lay,  when  Captain  Grant  was  walking 
m  search  of  plants,  ho  was  hailed  by  a  native, 
who  contrived  to  make  him  understand  that 
he  wished  to  conduct  the  white  man.  He 
was  very  polite  to  his  guest,  actins?  as  pio- 
neer, beatmg  down  the  thorny  branches  that 
obs  ructed  the  path,  and  pointing  out  the 
)est  p  aces  for  crossi ng  rocks.  He  evidently 
thought  that  Captain  Grant  had  lost  his  wav 
and  so  guid..nn,u  back  to  the  camp,  previ- 
ously leaving  hi,  spear  in  a  hut,  because  to 
appear  armed  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
iseontrary  to  their  system  of  etiquette. 

UK  mode  of  welcome  was  rather  remark- 
me.  Ihe  old  chief  of  the  village  advanced 
to  meet  the  strangers,  accompanied  bv  his 
councillors  and  a  number  of  women,  one 
0  whom  carried  a  white  chicken,  and  the 
others  boer  and  a  bunch  of  a  liowering  plant. 

,  In,™    '''^)^'"  l'''"'***'**  '"«*'  ^'>e  ('liicf,  whose 
name  was  Chon<j;i.  took  i\\o  ftuvi  i,y  /^^p.  Vcr 

sl»oped,and  swung  it  backward  and  forwanl 

uosc  to  the  ground,  and  then  passed  it  to  his 
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male  attendants,  who  did  the  same  thinir 
He  then  took  a  gourd  full  of  beer,  dipped  tlfe 
plant  in  it,  and  sprinkled  the  liquid  over  his 
guests,  and  then  spread  cow-skins  under  a 
tree  by  way  of  couches,  on  which  his  guests 
might  repose.  They  were  next  presented 
with  a  supply  of  beer,  which  w£is  politely 
called  water.  "' 

The  vUlages  of  the  Gani  are  extrcmoly  neat, 
and  consist  of  a  quantity  of  huts  built  round 
a  Hat  cleared  sp.vj  which  is  kept  exceed- 
ingly smooth  and  neat.    In  (he  middle  of 
this  space  arc  one  or  two  miniature  huts 
made  of  grass,  and  containing  idols,  .and  a 
few  horns  are  laid  near  them.     AVhcn  the 
Gani  lay  out  plans  for  a  new  village,  they 
mostly  allow  one  large  tree  to  remain  in  the 
centre  of  the  cleared  space,  and  under  its 
shade  the  Inhabitants  assemble  and  receive 
their  guests.    The  houses  are  shaiied  like 
beehives,  are  very  low,  and.composed  simply 
of  a  mud  wall,  and  a  roof  made  of  bamboo 
thatched  with  grass.    The  tloors  are  barely 
two  feet  high,  but  the  supple-bodied  Gani 
who  have    never    been    encumbered  with 
clothes,  can  walk  throuc;h  the  aperture  with 
perfect  ease.     The  lloor  is  made  of  clay 
beaten  hard,  and  is  swept  with  great  care. 
Cow-skins  are  spread  on  the  floor  by  way  of 
beds,  and  upon  these  the  Gani  sleep  Mithout 
any  covering. 

Close  to  the  huts  are  placed  the  grain 
stores,  which  are  very  ingeniously  made. 
F  irst,  a  number  of  rude  stone  i»iiiar's  are  set 
in  a  circle,  having  Hat  stones  laid  on  their 
toijs,  much  resembling  the  remains  of  Stone- 
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henge.  Upon  these  is  secured  an  enor- 
mous cyliuder  of  basket  work  plastered  with 
clay,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
conical  roof  of  bamboo  and  grass.  When  a 
woman  wishes  to  take  grain  out  of  the  store- 
house, she  places  against  it  a  large  branch 
from  which  the  smaller  boughs  have  been 
cut,  leaving  stumps  of  a  foot  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  by  means  of  this  rude  ladder  she 
easily  ascends  to  the  roof. 

The  appearance  of  this  tribe  is  most  re- 
markable, as  they  use  less  clothing  and  more 
ornament  than  any  people  at  present  known. 
We  will  begin  with  the  men.  Their  dress  is 
absolutely  nothing  at  all  as  far  as  covering 
the  body  is  concerned,  but,  as  if  to  compen- 
sate for  this  nudity,  there  is  scarcely  a  square 
inch  of  the  person  without  its  adornment. 
In  the  first  place,  they  use  paint  as  a  suc- 
cedaneum  for  dress,  and  cover  themselves 
entirely  with  colors,  not  merely  rubbing 
themselves  over  with  one  tint,  but  using 
several  colors,  and  painting  themselves  in  a 
wonderful  variety  of  patterns,  many  of  them 
showing  real  artistic  power,  while  others  ai-e 
simply  grotesque. 

Two  young  men  who  came  as  messengers 
from  Chongi  had  used  three  colors.  They 
had  painted  their  liices  white,  the  pigment 
being  wood-  ashes,  and  their  bodies  were 
covered  with  two  coats  of  paint,  the  first 
purple,  and  the  second  ashen  gray.  This 
latter  coat  they  had  scraped  off  in  irregular 
patterns,  just  as  a  painter  uses  liis  steel 
comb  when  graining  wood,  so  that  the  pur- 
ple appeared  through  the  gray,  and  looked 
much  like  the  grain  of  mahogany.  Some  of 
the  men  cover  their  bodies  with  horizontal 
stripes,  like  those  of  the  zebra,  or  with  verti- 
cal stripes  running  along  the  curve  of  the 
spine  and  limbs,  or  with  zigzag  markings  of 
light  colors.  Some  very  great  dandies  go 
still  further,  and  paint  their  bodies  chequer 
fashion,  exactly  like  that  of  a  harlequin. 
White  always  plays  a  large  part  in  their 
decorations,  and  is  often  applied  in  broad 
bands  round  the  waist  and  neck. 

The  head  is  not  less  gorgeously  decorated. 
First  the  hair  is  teased  out  with  a  pin,  and 
is  then  dressed  with  clay  so  as  to  form  it 
into  a  thick  felt-like  mass.  This  is  often 
further  decorated  with  pipe-clay  laid  on  in 
patterns,  and  at  the  back  of  the  neck  is  in- 
serted a  piece  of  sinew  about  a  foot  in  length.  I 
This  odd-looking  queue  is  turned  up,  and 
finished  off  at  the  tip  with  a  tuft  of  fur,  the 
end  of  a  leopard's  tail  being  the  favorite 


ornament.  Shells,  beads,  and  other  orna* 
ments  are  also  woven  into  the  hair,  and  in 
most  cases  a  feather  is  added  by  way  of  a 
finishing  touch.  The  whole  contour  of  the 
headdress  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  panta- 
loon of  the  stiige,  and  the  sight  of  a  man 
with  the  body  of  a  harlequin  and  the  head  of 
a  pantaloon  is  too  much  for  European  grav- 
ity to  withstand. 

Besides  all  this  elaborate  decoration,  the 
men  wear  a  quantity  of  bracelets,  anklets, 
and  earrings.  The  daily  toilet  of  a  Gaul 
dandy  occupies  a  very  long  tlmcj  and  in  the 
morning  the  men  may  be  seen  in  numbers 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  trees,  employed 
in  painting  their  own  bodies  or  dressing  the 
hair  of  a  friend,  and  applying  paint  where 
he  would  not  be  able  to  guide  the  brush. 
As  may  be  inferred,  they  are  exceedingly 
vain  of  their  personal  appearance;  and  when 
their  toilet  is  completed,  they  strut  about 
in  order  to  show  themselves,  and  continu- 
ally pose  themselves  in  attitudes  which  they 
think  graceful,  but  which  might  be  charac- 
terized as  conceited. 

Each  man  usually  carries  with  him  an  odd 
little  stool  with  one  leg,  and  instead  of  sit- 
ting on  the  ground,  as  is  done  by  most  sav- 
ages, the  Gani  make  a  point  of  seating  them- 
selves on  these  little  stools,  which  look  very 
like  those  which  are  used  by  Swiss  herds- 
men when  they  milk  the  cows,  and  only 
differ  from  them  in  not  being  tied  to  the 
body.  The  engraving  No.  1_  on  pnge  431 
will  help  the  reader  to  undcrs'tand  this  de- 
scription. 

The  women  are  not  nearly  such  votaries 
of  fashion  as  their  husbniids,  pvincipaliy 
because  they  have  to  work  and  to  nurse  the 
children,  who  would  make  short  work  of  any 
paint  that  they  might  use.  Like  the  parents, 
the  children  have  no  clothes,  and  are  merely 
suspended  in  a  rather  wide  strap  passing 
over  one  shoulder  of  the  mother  and  under 
the  other.  As,  however,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
might  be  injurious  to  them,  a  large  gourd 
is  cut  in  two  pieces,  hollowed  out^  and  one 
of  the  pieces  inverted  over  the  child's  head 
and  shoulders. 

The  Gani  have  cattle,  but  are  very  poor 
herdsmen,  and  have  suffered  the  herd  to 
deteriorate  in  size  and  quality.  They  can- 
not even  drive  their  cattle  properly,  each 
cow  recognizing  a  special  driver,  who  grasps 
^he  tail  in  one  hand  and  a  horn  in  the  other, 
and  thus  drags  and  pushes  the  animal  along, 


THE  MADI  TRIBE. 


Not  very  far  from  the  Gani  are  situated 
the  Madi  tribe.  They  are  dressed,  or 
rather  undressed,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
fashion.  (8co  engraving  on  page  000.)  The 
women  are  very  industrious,  and  are  re- 


markable for  the  scrupulously  neat  and 
clean  state  in  which  they  keep  their  huts. 
Every  morning  the  women  may  be  seen 
sweeping  out  their  houses,  or  kuroHnq  in 
front  of  the  aperture  which  serves  as  a  door, 
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and  patting  and  smoothing  the  space  in  front 
of  the  doorway.  They  are  also  constantly 
employed  in  brewing  beer,  grinding  corn, 
and  bakinw  bread. 

They  take  great  care  of  their  children, 
washing  them  daily  with  warm  water,  and 
then,  as  they  have  no  towels,  licking  them 
dry  as  a  cat  does  with  her  kittens.  When 
the  child  is  washed  and  dried,  the  mother 
produces  some  fat  with  which  vermiiion  has 
been  mixed,  and  rubs  it  over  the  child's 
body  until  it  is  all  red  and  shining.  The 
next  process  is  to  lay  the  child  on  its  back 
upon  a  goatskin,  the  corners  of  which  are 
then  gathered  up  and  tied  together  so  as  to 
form  a  cradle.  Should  the  mother  be  ex- 
ceedingly  busy,  she  hangs  the  cradle  on  a 
peg  or  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  child  offer- 
I  ing  no  objection  to  this  treatment. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  pet- 
ticoat reaching  a  little  below  the  knees,  but 
they  often  dispense  with  this  article  of 
dress,  and  content  themselves  with  a  few 
leathern  thongs  in  front,  and  another  clus- 
ter of  thongs  behind.  In  default  of  leath- 
I  ern  thongs,  a  bunch  of  chickweed  answers 
every  purpose  of  dress.  They  wear  iron 
rinffs  round  their  arms  above  the  elbow 
and  generally  have  a  small  knife  stuck  be- 
tween the  rings  and  the  arm. 

They  are  fond  of  wearing  little  circular 
disks  cut  from  a  univalve  shell.  These 
shells  are  laid  out  to  bleach  on  the  tops  of 
the  huts,  and,  when  whitened,  are  cut  into 
circles  about  as  large  as  fourpenny  pieces 
\mh  having  a  hole  bored  through  the 
middle.  They  are  then  strung  together  and 
worn  as  belts,  and  have  also  the  advantat^e 
of  being  used  as  coin  with  which  small 
articles  of  food,  as  fruit  or  beer,  could  be 
purchased.  The  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  ornaments  made  of  the  tusks  of 
the  wild  boar.  The  tusks  are  tied  on  the 
arm  above  the  elbow,  and  contrast  well  with 
the  naturally  dark  hue  of  the  skin  and  the 
brilliant  colors  with  which  it  is  mostly 
painted.  •' 

Whenever  a  child  is  born,  the  other  wo- 
men assemble  round  the  hut  of  the  mother 
and  make  a  hideous  noise  by  way  of  con- 
gratulation.   Drums  are  beaten  violently 
songs  are  sung,  hands  arc  clapped,  gratula- 
tory  sentences  are  yelled  out  at  the  full 
stretch  of  the  voice,  while  a  wild  and  furi- 
ous dance  acts  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
noise.    As  soon  as  the  mother  has  recov- 
ered a  goat  is  killed,  and  she  steps  back- 
ward and  forward  over  its  body.    One  of 
„    women,  the  wife  of  the  commandant, 
went  tuough    a    very    curious  ceremony 
wiien  she  had  recovered  her  health  after 
ner  child  was  born.    She  took  a  bunch  of 
\m  grass,  and  lighted  it,  and  then  passed  it 
ItT    .""^  *"  '"»"^  t*»ree  times  round  her 
I  body  while  she  walked  to  the  left  of  the 
llZ'' .  ^n<>""^i'  S«iia»  tuft  was  then  lighted, 
land  she  went  through  a  similar  perform- 


ance as  she  walked  to  the  fVont  of  the  door 
and  the  process  was  again  repeated  as  she' 
walked  to  the  right. 

The  dances  of  the  Madi  are  rather  vari- 
able. The  congratulatory  dance  is  per- 
tormed  by  lumping  up  and  down  without 
any  order,  flinging  the  legs  and  arms  about, 
and  flapping  the  ribs  with  the  elbows.  The 
young  men  have  a  dance  of  their  own 
which  IS  far  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the' 
women.  i;;i.:ih  takes  a  stick  and  a  drum 
and  they  .-irrange  themselves  in  a  circle,' 
beating  th .)  drums,  singing,  and  converging 
to  the  cen.re,  and  then  retiring  a^ain  in 
exact  time  with  the  rhythm  of  the  drum- 
beats. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  grand  general  dance, 
m  which  several  hundred  performers  take 
part.    "Six  drums  of  different  sizes,  slun<» 
upon  poles,  were  in  the  centre;  around  these 
was  a  moving  mass  of  people,  elbowing  and 
pushing  one    another    as    at    a   fair;    and 
outside  them  a  ring  of  girls,  women,  and 
intants  faced  an  outer  circle  of  men  sound- 
ing horns  and  armed  with  spears  and  clubs, 
their  heads  ornamented  with  ostrich  feath- 
ers, helmets  of  the  cowrie  shell,  &c.    Never 
had  I  seen  such  a  scene  of  animated  savage 
life,  nor  heard  a  more  savage  noise.    As  the 
two  large  circles  of  both  sexes  jumped  simul- 
taneously to  the  music,  and  moved  rouud  at 
every  leap,  the  women  sang  and  jingled 
their  masses  of  bracelets,  challeugin(»  and 
exciting  the  men,  forcing  them  to  various 
acts  of  gallantry,  while  our  Seedees  joined 
m  the  dance,  and  no  doubt  touched  many  a 
fair  breast."  •' 

The  weapons  of  the  Madi  are  spears  and 
bows  and  arrows.  The  spears  are  about  six 
teet  long,  with  bamboo  shafts,  and  with  an 


iron  spike  at  the  butt  for  the  purpose  of 
sticking  It  in  the  ground.    They  are  better 
archers  than  the  generality  of  African  tribes 
and  amuse  themselves  by  setting  up  marks' 
and  shooting  at  them  from  a  distance  of 
torty  or  fifty  yards.    The  arrows  are  mostly 
poisoned,  and  always  so  when  used  for  war 
The  viUages  of  the  Madi  are  constructed 
in  a  very  neat  manner,  the  floors  beinw 
made  of  a  kind  of  red  clay  beaten  hard  anS 
smoothed.    The  thresholds  of  the  doors  are 
of  the  same  material,  but  are  paved  with 
pieces  of  broken  earthenware  pressed  into 
the  clav,  and  ingeniously  joined  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  pattern.    In  order  to  prevent 
cattle  from  entering  the  huts,  movable  bars 
ot  bamboo  are  generally  set  across  the  en- 
trance.   The  villages  are  enclosed  with  a 
fence,  and  the  inhabitants  never  allow  the 
sick  to  reside  within  the  enclosure.    They 
do  not  merely  eject  them,  as  they  do  in 
some  parts  of  Africa,  but  build  a  number  of 
huts  outside  the  walls  by  way  of  a  hospital. 
The  roofs  of  the  huts  are  cleverly  made 

I     •  1    ",  'j^ ° '  ■■    *   upon   iiicnt  i3 

lavished  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  of 
house-building.    II'  therefore  the  Madi  are 
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dissatisfled  with  the  position  of  a  iHage, 
or  find  that  neighboring  tribes  are  becom- 
ing troublesome,  iliey  quietly  move  off  to 
another  spot,  carrying  with  them  the  most 
important  part  of  their  houses,  namely,  the 
roofs,  which  are  so  light  that  a  lew  men  can 
carry  them.  A  village  on  the  march  pre- 
sents a  most  curious  and  picturesque  spec- 
tacle, the  I'oofs  of  the  huts  carried  on  the 
heads  of  four  or  five  men,  the  bamboo  stakes 
borne  by  others,  while  some  are  driving  the 
cattle,  and  the  women  are  carrying  their 
children  and  their  simple  household  furni- 
ture. The  engraving  No.  2  on  page  431 
represents  such  a  removal. 
The  Tuikiuh  caravans  that  occasionally 


pass  through  the  country  are  the  chief 
cause  of  tlieso  migrations,  as  they  treat  the 
Madi  very  roughly.  When  they  come  to  a 
village,  they  will  not  take  up  their  abode 
inside  it,  but  carry  off  the  roofs  of  the  huts 
and  form  a  camp  with  them  outside  the  en- 
closure. They  also  rob  the  corn-stores,  and 
if  the  aggrieved  owner  ventures  to  remon- 
strate, he  is  knocked  down  by  the  butt  of  a 
musket,  or  threatened  with  its  contents.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  these  men  had 
behaved  so  cruelly  to  the  natives  that,  a« 
soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  saw  a 
caravan  approaching,  all  the  women  and 
children  forsook  their  dwellings,  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  bush  and  grass. 


THE  OBBO. 


We  now  come  to  Obbo,  a  district  situated 
in  lat.  4°  55'  N.  and  long.  31°  45'  E.  Sir  S. 
Baker  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Obbo, — 
much  more,  indeed,  than  was  desirable, — 
and  in  consequence  learned  much  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  some  respects  the  natives  look  some- 
thing like  the  Gani  and  Mad',  especially  in 
their  fondness  for  paint,  their  disregard  of 
clothing,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  dress 
their  heads.  In  this  last  respect  they  are 
even  more  fastidious  than  the  tribes  which 
have  been  just  mentioned,  some  of  them 
having  snowy  white  wi^s  descending  over 
their  shoulders,  and  finished  off  with  the 
curved  and  tufted  pigtail.  The  shape  of 
the  Obbo  headdress  has  been  happily  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  beaver's  tail,  it  being 
wide  and  flat,  and  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  edges.  The  length  of  this  head- 
dress is  not  owing  to  the  wearer's  own  hair, 
but  is  produced  by  the  interweaving  of  hair 
from  other  sources.  If,  for  example,  a  man 
dies,  his  hair  is  removed  by  his  relations, 
and  woven  with  their  headdresses  as  a  sou- 
venir of  the  departed,  and  an  addition  to 
their  ornaments.  They  also  make  caps  of 
shells,  strung,  together  and  decorated  with 
feathers;  and  instead  of  clothing  they  wear 
a  small  skin  slung  over  one  shoulder. 

The  men  have  an  odd  fashion  of  wearing 
round  their  necks  several  thick  iron  rings, 
sometimes  as  many  as  six  or  eight,  all 
brightly  polished,  and  looking  like  a  row  of 
dog  collars.  Should  the  wearer  happen  to 
become  stout,  these  rings  press  so  tightly  on 
his  throat  that  he  is  nearly  choked.  They 
also  are  fond  of  making  tufts  of  cow's  tails, 
which  they  suspend  from  their  arms  just 
above  the  elbows.  The  most  fashionable 
ornaments,  however,  are  made  of  horse  tails, 
the  hairs  of  which  are  also  highly  prized  for 
stringing  beads.  Consequently,  a  horse's 
tail  is  an  article  of  considerable  value,  and 
in  Obbo-iand  a  covr  can  be  purchased  for  a 
horse's  tail  in  good  condition. 


Paint  is  chiefly  used  as  a  kind  of  war 
uniform.  The  colors  which  tlie  natives  use 
are  vermilion,  yellow,  and  white,  but  the 
particular  pattern  is  left  much  to  their  own 
invention.  Stripes  of  alternate  scarlet  and 
yellow,  or  scarlet  and  white,  seem,  how- 
ever, to  form  the  ordinary  pattern,  probably 
because  they  are  <?asily  drawn,  and  present 
a  bold  contrast  of  color.  The  head  is  deco- 
rated with  a  kind  of  cap  made  of  cowrie 
shells,  to  which  are  fixed  several  long 
ostricn  plumes  that  droop  over  the  shoul- 
ders. 

Contrary  to  usual  custom,  the  women  are 
less  clad  than  the  men,  and,  until  they  are 
married,  wear  either  no  clothing  whatever, 
or  only  three  or  four  strings  of  white  beads, 
some  three  inches  in  length.  Some  of  the 
prudes,  however,  tie  a  piece  of  string  round 
their  waists,  and  stick  in  it  a  little  leafy 
branch,  with  the  stalk  uppermost.  "One 
great  advantage  was  possessed  by  this  cos- 
tume. It  was  always  clean  and  fresh,  and 
the  nearest  bush  (if  not  thorny)  provided 
a  clean  petticoat.  When  in  the  society  of 
these  vciT  simple,  and,  in  demeanor,  always 
modest  Eves,  I  could  not  help  reflecting 
upon  the  Mosaical  description  of  our  first 
parents."  Married  women  generally  wear  a 
fringe  c*"  leathern  thongs,  about  four  inches 
long  ai.J  two  wide.  Old  women  mostly 
prefer  the  leaf  branch  to  the  leathern  fringe, 
When  young  they  are  usually  pretty,  having 
well-formed  noses,  and  lips  but  slightly  par- 
taking of  the  negro  character.  Some  of  the 
men  remind  the  spectators  of  the  Soraauli. 

Katchiba,  the  chief  of  Obbo,  was  rather  a 
fine-looking  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  was  a  truly  remarkable  man,  making 
up  by  eraft  the  lac-k  of  force,  and  ruling  his 
little  kingdom  with  a  really  firm,  though 
apparently  lax,  grasp.  In  the  first  place, 
having  a  goodly  supply  of  sons,  he  made 
them  all  into  sub-chiefs  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent districts  into  whicli  lie  divided  his 
domains.    Owing  to  the  great  estimation  Id 
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which  he  was  held  by  his  people,  fresh 
wives  were  continually  being  presented  to 
him.  ami  at  first  he  was  rather  peqilexed 
by  the  difficulty  of  accommodating  so  many 
in  his  palace.  At  last  he  hit  on  the  expe- 
dient of  distributinff  them  in  the  various 
villages  through  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  make  his  tour,  so  that  wherever  he  was 
he  found  himself  at  home. 

It  so  happened  that  when  Sir  8.  Baker 
visited  Katchiba  he  had  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  children  living.  This  may  not  seem 
to  be  a  very  wonderful  fact  when  the  num- 
ber of  his  wives  is  considered.  But,  in 
Africa,  plurality  of  wives  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  corresponding  number  of 
children,  several  of  these  many-wived  chiefs 
having  only  one  child  to  every  ten  or  twelve 
wives.  Therefore  the  fact  that  Katchiba's 
family  was  so  very  large  raised  him  greatly 
in  the  minds  of  his  people,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  great  sorcerer,  and  had  the 
most  profound  respect  for  his  supernatural 
power. 

Katchiba  laid  claim  to  intercourse  with 
the  unseen  world,  and  to  authority  over  the 
elements;  rain  and  drought,  calm  and  tem- 
pest, being  supposed  by  his  subjects  to  be 
equally  under  his  command.  Sometimes,  if 
the  country  had  been  afflicted  with  drought 
beyond  the  usual  time  of  rain,  Katchiba 


does  old  Katchiba  hold  his  sway  over  hit 
savage  but  credulous  people;  and  so  long 
has  he  imposed  upon  the  public,  that  I  be- 
lieve he  has  at  length  imposed  upon  himself, 
tind  that  he  really  believes  that  he  has  the 
power  of  sorcery,  uotwithstauding  repeated 
failures." 

Once,  while  Sir  S.  Baker  was  in  the  coun- 
try, Katchiba,  like  other  rain-makers,  fell 
into  a  dilemma.  There  had  been  no  rain 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  people  had  become 
so  angry  at  the  continued  drought,  that 
they  assembled  round  his  house,  blowing 
horns,  and  shouting  execrations  against 
their  chief,  because  he  had  not  sent  them  a 
shower  which  would  allow  them  to  sow  their 
seed.  True  to  his  policy,  the  crafty  old  man 
made  light  of  their  threats,  telling  them 
that  thev  might  kill  him  if  they  liked,  but 
that,  if  they  did  so,  no  more  rain  would  ever 
fall.  Rain  in  the  country  was  the  necessary 
result  of  goats  and  provisions  given  to  the 
chief,  and,  as  soon  as  he  got  the  proper  fees, 
the  rain  should  come.  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  so  good,  that  it  must  be  told  in  the  au- 
thor'b  own  words. 

"With  all  this  bluster,  I  saw  that  old 
Katchiba  was  in  a  great  dilemma,  and  that 
he  would  give  anything  for  a  shower,  but 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  tho 
scrape.    It  was  a  common  freak  of  tho  tribes 
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wouirt  assemble  his  people,  and  deliver  a   to  sacrifice  their  rain-maker,  should  he  be 
.."?  "''^™,"p'^*':  inveighing  against  their  evii   unsuccessful.    He  suddenly  altered  his  tone, 

and  asked,  '  Have  you  any  rain  in  your 
country  ? '  I  replied  that  we  had  every  now 
and  then.    '  How  do  you  bring  it  ?   Are  you 


doings,  which  had  kept  off  the  rain.  These 
evil  doings,  on  being  analyzed,  generally 
proved  to  be  little  more  than  a  want  of  lib- 
erality toward  himself.  He  explained  to 
them  that  he  sincerely  regretted  their  con- 
duct, which  "  has  compeUed  him  to  afflict 
them  with  unfavorable  weather,  but  that  it 
w  their  own  fault.  If  they  are  so  greedy 
and  so  stingy  that  they  will  not  supply  him 
properly,  how  can  they  expect  him  to  think 
of  their  interests?  No  goats,  no  rain;  that's 
oiir  contract,  my  friends,"  says  Katchiba. 
"Do  as  you  like:  /can  wait;  I  hope  you 
can."  Should  his  people  complain  of  too 
much  rain,  he  threatens  to  pour  storms  and 
ightning  upon  them  forever,  unless  they 
hnng  him  so  many  hundred  baskets  of  corn, 
•Be.,  &c.    Thus  he  holds  his  sway. 

"  No  man  would  think  of  starting  on  a 
journey  without  the  blessing  of  the  ofd  chief, 
and  a  peculiar  'hocus-pocus'  is  considered 
necessai-y  from  the  magic  hands  of  Kat- 
chiba, that  shall  charm  the  traveller,  and 
preserve  him  from  all  danger  of  wild  ani- 
mals ujion  the  road.  In  case  of  sickness  he 
13  called  in,  not  as  M.  D.  in  our  acceptation, 
but  as  Doctor  of  Magic,  and  he  charms  both 
me  hut  and  patient  against  death,  with  the 
fluctuating  results  that  must  attend  profes- 
sionals, even  in  sorcery.  His  subjects  have 
tne  most  thorough  confidence  in  his  power; 
Mcl  so^great  is  his  reputation,  that  distant 
w.'5es  irequcntiy  consult  him,  and  beg  his 
assistonce  as  a  magician.    lu  this  manner 


—  you  bring  it  y  Are  you 
a  rain-maker  y  I  told  him  that  no  one 
believed  in  rain-makers  in  our  country,  but 
that  we  knew  how  to  bottle  lightning  (mean- 
ing electricity).  '  I  don't  keep  mine  in  bot- 
tles, but  I  have  a  house  full  of  thunder  and 
lightning,'  he  most  coolly  replied;  but  if  you 
can  bottle  lightning,  you  must  understand 
rain-making.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
weather  to-day  ? ' 

"  I  immediately  saw  the  drift  of  the  cunning 
old  Katchiba;  he  wanted  professional  ad- 
vice. I  replied  that  he  must  know  all  about 
it,  as  he  was  a  regular  rain-maker.  'Of 
course  I  do,'  he  answered;  'but  I  want  to 
know  what  you  think  of  it.'  'Well,'  I  said, 
'  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  any  steady  rain, 
but  I  think  we  may  have  a  heavy  shower 
in  about  four  days'  (I  said  this,  as  I  had 
observed  fleecy  clouds  gathering  daily  in 
the  afternoon).  'Just  my  oiiinion,'  said 
Katchiba,  delighted.  'In  four,  or  perhaps 
in  five,  dr-ya  I  intend  to  give  them  one 
shower— just  one  shower;  yes,  I'll  just  step 
down  to  them,  and  tell  the  rascal's  that  ilf 
they  will  give  me  some  goats  by  this  even- 
ing, and  some  corn  by  to-morrow  morning, 
I  will  give  them  in  four  or  five  days  just  one 
shower.' 

"  To  give  effect  to  his  declaration,  ho  gave 
several  toots  on  his  magic  whistle.  ''Do 
you  use  whistles  in  your  country? '  inquired 
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Katchiba.  I  only  replied  by  giving  so  shrill 
and  deafening  a  whibtle  on  my  fingers,  that 
Katchiba  stopped  his  ears,  and,  relnpsing 
into  a  smile  of  admiration,  he  took  a  glance 
at  the  sky  ft-om  the  doorway,  to  see  If  any 
effect  had  been  produced.  'Whistle  again,' 
he  said;  and  once  more  I  performed  like  tlio 
whistle  of  a  locomotive.  'That  will  do;  wc 
shall  have  it,'  said  the  cunning  old  rain- 
maker; and,  proud  of  having  so  knowingly 
obtained  '  counsel's  opinion  '  in  his  case,  he 
toddled  off  to  his  impatient  subjects.  In  a 
few  days  a  sudden  storm  of  rain  and  violent 
thunder  added  to  Katchiba's  renown,  and 
after  the  shower  horns  were  blowing  and 
nogaras  beating  in  honor  of  their  chief. 
Entre  nous,  my  whistle  was  considered  infal- 
lible." 

When  his  guests  were  lying  ill  in  their 
huts,  struck  down  with  the  fever  which  is 
prevalent  in  hot  and  moist  climates  such  as 
that  of  Obbo,  Katchiba  came  to  visit  them 
in  his  character  of  magician,  and  performed 
a  curious  ceremony.  lie  took  a  small  leafy 
branch,  filled  his  mouth  with  water,  and 
squirted  it  on  the  branch,  which  was  then 
waved  about  the  hut,  and  lastly  stuck  over 
the  door.  He  assured  his  sick  guests  that 
their  recovery  was  now  certain;  and,  as 
they  did  recover,  his  opinion  of  his  magical 
powers  was  doubtless  confirmed. 

After  their  recovery  they  paid  a  visit  to 
the  chief,  by  his  special  desire.  His  palace 
consisted  of  an  enclosure  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  diameter,  within  which  were  a 
numbcj'  of  huts,  all  circular,  but  of  different 
sizes;  the  largest,  which  was  about  twenty- 
five  feet  in  diameter,  belonging  to  the  chief 
Iiimself.  The  whole  of  the  courtyard  was 
paved  with  beaten  clay,  and  was  beautifully 
clean,  and  the  pali8.ade8  were  covered  with 
gourds  and  a  species  of  climbing  yam, 
Katchiba  had  but  little  furniture,  the  chief 


articles  being  a  few  cow-hides,  which  were 
spread  on  the  floor  and  used  as  couches.  On 
these  primitive  sofas  he  pl.iced  his  guests, 
and  took  his  place  between  them.  The  rent 
of  his  i\irniture  consisted  of  earthen  jars, 
holding  about  thirty  gallons  each,  and  in^ 
tended  for  contiuning  or  brewing  beer. 

After  offering  a  huge  gourdful  of  that 
beverage  to  his  guests,  and  having  dono 
ample  justice  to  it  nimself,  he  politely  asked 
whether  he  should  sing  them  a  song.  Now 
Katchiba,  in  sijite  of  his  gray  bairn,  his  rank 
as  chief,  and  nis  dignity  as  a  sorcer,  was  a 
notabls  buffoon,  a  savage  Grimaldi,  full  of 
inborn  and  grotesque  fun,  and  so  they  nat- 
urally expected  that  the  performances  would 
be,  like  his  other  exhibitions,  extremely 
ludicrous.     They    were    agreeably   dlsap- 

Cointed.  Taking  from  the  hand  of  one  of 
is  wives  a  "  rababa,"  or  rude  harp  with 
eight  strings,  he  spent  some  time  in  tuning 
it,  and  then  sang  the  promised  song.  The 
air  was  strange  and  wild,  but  plaintive  and 
remarkably  pleasing,  with  accompaniment 
very  appropriate,  so  that  this  "delightful 
old  sorcerer  "  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
genius  in  music  as  well  as  in  policy. 

When  his  guests  rose  to  depart,  he  brought 
them  a  sheep  as  a  present;  aud  when  they 
refused  it,  he  said  no  more,  but  waited  on 
them  through  the  doorway  of  his  hut,  and 
then  conducted  them  by  the  hand  for  about 
a  hundred  yards,  gracefully  expressing  a 
hope  that  they  would  repeat  their  visit. 
When  they  reached  their  hut,  they  found 
the  sheep  there,  Katchiba  having  sent  it  on 
before  them.  In  fine,  this  chief,  who  at  first 
appeared  to  be  little  more  than  a  jovial  sort 
of  buffoon,  who  by  accident  happened  to 
hold  the  chiefs  place,  turned  out  unexpect- 
edly to  be  a  wise  and  respected  ruler,  a  pol- 
ished and  accomplished  gentleman. 


THE  KYTCH. 


Not  far  fVom  Obbo-land  ther",  is  a  district 
inhabited  by  the  Kytch  tribe.  In  1825  there 
was  exhibited  in  the  principal  cities  of  Eu- 
rope a  Frenchman,  named  Claude  Ambroise 
Seurat,  who  was  popularly  called  the  "  Liv- 
ing Skeleton,"  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary leanness,  his  body  and  limbs  looking 
just  as  if  a  skeleton  had  been  clothed  with 
skin,  and  endowed  with  life.  Among  the 
Kytch  tribe  he  would  have  been  nothing 
remarkable,  almost  every  man  being  formed 
after  much  the  same  model.  In  iact,  as 
Sir  S.  Baker  remarked  of  them,  they  look 
at  a  distance  like  animated  slate-pencils 
with  heads  to  them.  The  men  of  the 
Kytch  tribe  are  tall,  and,  but  for  their  ex- 
treme emaciation,  would  be  flneflgureR;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  women.    These 


physical  peculiarities  are  shown  in  the  en- 
graving No.  1  on  the  next  page. 

Almost  the  only  specimens  of  the  Kytcli 
tribe  who  had  any  claim  to  rounded  forms 
were  the  chief  and  his  daughter,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  about  sixteen,  and  really  good- 
looking.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  she  wore  nothing  except  a  little  piece 
of  dressed  hide  about  a  foot  square,  which 
was  hung  over  one  shoulder  and  fell  upon 
the  arm,  the  only  attempt  at  clothing  being 
a  belt  of  jingling  iron  circlets,  and  some 
beads  on  the  head. 

Her  father  wore  more  clothing  than  his 
inferiors,  though  his  raiment  was  more  for 
show  than  for  use,  being  merely  a  piece  of 
dressed  leo'^ard  skin  hunff  over  his  shoul- 
ders as  an  emblem  of  hia  rank.    He  had  on 
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his  hem!  »  sort  of  skuU-t-op  made  of  white 
beads,  trom  whicli  drooped  a  er.-Kt  of  wliitc 
ostriclx  fciithers.  He  alwiiys  curried  witli 
him  a  curious  Insirutnent,  — namcl)  an 
iron  spilco  about  two  feet  in  length,  wfth  a 
hollow  socket  at  the  butt,  the  centre  boinir 
bound  with  snake  skin.  In  tlie  hollow  butt 
he  kept  his  tobacco,  so  that  this  instrument 
served  at  once  the  olHccs  of  a  tobacco  box 
a  da)?ger,  and  a  club.  ' 

It  is  hardly  poHsiblo  to  conceive  a  more 
misirahle  and  degraded  set  of  people  than 
the  Kytch  tribe,  and,  were  it  not  for  two 
circumstances,  thoy  might  be  considered  as 
the  very  lowest  examples  of  humanity. 

For  tlicir  food  thoy  depend  entirely  upon 
the  natural  productions  of  the  earth,  and 


pass  a  life  which  is  scarcely  superior  to  that 
of  a  bal)oon,  almost  all   their  ideas  being 
limited  to  the  discovery  of  their  daily  food! 
From  tlio  time  when  they  wake  to  the  hour 
when  thoy  sleep,  they  are  incessantly  look- 
\ug  for  food.    Their  country  is  not  a  pro- 
ductive one;    thoy  never  till   the  ground, 
and  never  sow  seed;  bo  that  they  are  always 
takinjf  from  the  ground,  and  never  putting 
anything  into  it.    Tliey  eat  almost  every 
iinai'i liable  substance,  animal  an  I  vegetable 
thinking  themselves  very  fortunate  if  they 
ever  And  the  hole  of  a  fleld-mouse,  which 
they  will  painfully  dig  out  with  the  aid  of  a 
stick,  and  then  feed  luxuriously  upon  it. 

So  ravenous  are  they,  that  they  eat  bones 
and  skin  as  well  as  flesh;  and  if  by  chance 
they  should  procure  the  body  of  an  animal 
so  large  that  its  bones  cannot  be  eaten 
whole,  the  Kytch  break  the  bones  to  frag- 
ments between  two  stones,  then  pound  theni 
to  powder,  and  make  the  pulverized  bones 
into  a  .sort  of  porridge.  In  fact,  as  has  been 
forcibly  remarked,  if  an  animal  is  killed,  or 
dies  a  natural  death,  the  Kvtch  tribe  do  not 
leave  enough  for  a  fly  to  feed  upon. 

The  two   facts   that  elevate  the  Kytch 


I  tribe  above  the  level  of  the  bea«tfl  are,  that 
they  keep  cattle,  and  that  they  Imvn  a  law 
regarding  marriage,  which,  although  repug- 
nant to  Luronean  ideas,  is  still  a  law,  and 
has  its  parallel  in  many  countries  which  are 
far  more  advanced  in  civilization. 

The  cattle  of  the  Kytch  tribe  are  kept 
more  for  show  than  for  use,  and,  unless  they 
die,  they  are  never  used  us  food.    A  Kytch 
cattle-owner  would  nearly  as  soon  kill  him- 
self, and  quite  a*  soon  murder  his  nearest 
relation,  as  ho  would  slaughter  one  of  his 
beloved  cattle.    The  milk  of  the  one  is  of 
course,  a  singular  luxury  in  so  half-starved 
a  country,  and  none  but  the  wealthiest  men 
are  likely  ever  to  taste  it.    The  animals  are 
divided  into  little  herds,  and  to  each  herd 
there  is  attached  a  favorite  bull,  which  seems 
to  be    considered  as  possessing  an  almost 
sacred  character.     Every  morning,  as  the 
cattle  are  led  out  to  pasture,  the  sacred  bull 
IS  decorated  with  bunches  of  feathers  tied 
to   his  horns,  and,  if  possible,  with  little 
bells  also.     He  is  solemnly  adjured  to  take 
great  care  of  the  cows,  to  keep  them  from 
straying,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  best  pas- 
tures, so  that  they  may  give  abundance  of 
milk. 

The  law  of  marriage  is  a  very  peculiar 
one.  Polygamy  is,  of  course,  the  custom  in 
Kytch-land,  as  in  other  parts  of  AA-ica,  the 
husband  providing  himself  with  a  succession 
of  voung  wives  as  the  others  become  old 
and  feeble,  and  therefore  unable  to  perform 
the  hard  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  Afri- 
can wives.  Consequently,  it  mostly  happens 
that  when  a  man  is  quite  old  and  infirm  he 
has  a  number  of  wives  much  younger  than 
himself,  and  several  who  might  bo  his  grand- 
children. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
latter  are  transferred  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
the  whole  family  live  together  harmoni- 
ously, until  the  death  of  the  lather  renders 
the  son  absolute  master  of  all  the  property. 
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Just  over  the  Equator,  and  in  the  Nile  dis- 
trict, is  a  very  remarlcable  tribe  called  the 
Neam-Nam.  They  are  a  fierce  and  warlike 
people,  and  aggessive  toward  all  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  .making  incursions  into 
their  territories,  and  carrying  ofl"  their 
children  into  slavery.  Consequently  they 
are  held  in  the  utmost  dread,  and  the  lands 
that  surround  the  Neam-Nam  borders  are 
left  uncuUivated,  no  one  daring  to  occupy 
them  for  fear  of  their  terrible  neighbors. 
The  Keam-^''am  seem  not  only  to  have 
firmly  established  themselves,  but  even  to 
have  gradually  extended  their  boundaries, 
their  neighbors  falling  farther  and  farther 
back  at  each  successve  raid. 

When  Mr.  Petherick  passed  through  their 
country,  many  of  his  porters  could  not  be 
induced  to  enter  the  territory  of  such  a  ter- 
rible tribe,  even  though  protected  by  the 
white  man's  weapons.  Several  of  them 
deserted  on  the  way,  and  at  last,  when  they 
were  come  in  sight  of  the  first  village,  the 
rest  flung  down  their  lo.ads  and  ran  away, 
only  the  interpreter  being  secured. 

As  they  ncarcd  the  village,  the  menacing 
sound  of  the  alarm  drum  was  heard,  and  out 
came  the  Neam-Nams  in  full  battle  array, 
their  lances  in  thoir  right  hands  and  their 
large  shields  covering  their  bodies.  They 
drew  up  in  line,  and  seemed  disposed  to  dis- 
pute the  passage;  but  as  the  party  marched 
quietly  and  unconcernedly  onward,  they 
opened  their  ranks  and  allowed  them  to 
enter  the  village,  from  which  the  women 


and  children  had  already  been  removed. 
They  then  ""eated  themselves  under  the 
shade  of  a  large  sycamore  tree,  deposited 
the  baggage,  and  sat  in  a  circle  round  it, 
keeping  on  all  sides  a  front  to  the  armed 
natives,  who  now  began  to  come  rather 
nearer  than  was  agreeable,  some  actually 
seating  themselves  on  the  traveller's  feet 
They  were  all  very  merry  and  jocose,  point- 
ing at  their  visitors  continually,  and  then 
bursting  into  shouts  of  approving  laughter. 
There  was  evidently  some  joke  which  tickled 
their  fancy,  and  by  means  of  the  interpreter 
it  was  soon  discovered. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  Neam-Nam  were 
cannibals,  and  meant  to  eat  the  strangers 
who  had  so  foolishly  trusted  themselves  in 
the  country  without  either  spears,  swords, 
or  shields,  but  they  did  not  like  to  kill  them 
before  their  chief  arrived.  When  this  pleas- 
ant joke  was  explained,  the  astonished  vis- 
itors were  nearly  as  amused  as  the  Neam- 
Nam,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  their 
weapons  were  sufficient  to  drive  oft'  ten 
times  the  number  of  such  foes. 

Presently  the  chief  arrived  —  an  old,  gray- 
headed  man,  who,  by  his  sagacity,  certainly 
showed  himself  worthy  of  the  post  whidi 
he  held.  After  a  colloquy  with  the  interpre- 
♦^er,  he  turned  to  his  people,  and  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  discourse  took  place:— 

"Neam-Nam,  do  not  insult  these  strange 
men.    Do  you  know  whence  they  come?" 

"N'o;  but  wc  will  feast  on  them,"  >vas 'li? 
rejoinder.    Then  the  old  man,  lioldinj  up 
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his  spear,  and  commanding  silence,  pro- 

"Do  you  know  of  any  tribe  that  would 
dare  to  approach  our  village  in  such  small 
numbers  as  these  men  have  done?  " 

"  No! "  was  again  vociferated. 

"Very  vjell;  you  know  not  whence  they 
come,  nor  do  I,  who  am  greatly  your  senior 
and  whose  voice  you  ought  to  respect.   Their 
country  must   indeed   be   distant,  and  to 
traverse    the    many    tribes    between  their 
country  and  ours  ought  to  be  a  proof  to  vou 
of  their  valor.    Look  at  the   things  they 
hold  m  their  hands:  they  are  neither  spears 
clubs,  nor  bows  and  arrows,  but  inexplicable 
bits  ot  iron  mounted  on  wood.     Neither 
have  they  shields  to  defend  their  bodies 
from  our   weapons.     Therefore,   to   have  I 
travelled  thus  far,  depend  on  it  their  means 
nf  resistance  mii.'-t  be  as  puzzling  to  us,  and 
far  superior  to  any  arms  that  any  tribe,  av 
even  our  own,  can  oppose  to  them.    There- 
fore, Neam-Nam,  I,  who  have  led  you  to 
many  a  fight,  and  whose  counsels  you  have 
often  followed,  say,  shed  not  your  blood  in 
vain,  nor  bring  disgrace  upon  your  fathers 
who  have  never  been  vanquished.     Touch 
them  not,  but  prove  yourselves  to  be  worthy 
ot  the  friendship  of  such  a  handful  of  brave 
men,  and  do  yourselves  honor  by  entertain- 
ing them,  rather  than  degrade  them  by  the 
continuance  of  your  insults." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  pene- 
tration of  this  chief,  who  was  wise  enoucrh 
to  deduce  the  strength  of  his  visitors  from 
their  apparent  weakness,  and  to  fear  them 

I  or  those  very  reasons  that  caused  his  more 
i|noraut  and  impetuous  people  to  despise 
Having  thus  calmed  the  excitement,  he 
aslced  to  inspect  the  strange  weapons  of  his 
guests.    A  gun  was  handed  to  him  — the 
c.ip  havinjj  been  removed  — and  very  much 
It  puzz  ed  him.    From  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  held.  It  was  evidently  not  a  club;  and 
yet  It  could  not  be  a  knife,  as  it  had  no  ed^-e- 
nor  a  spear,  as  it  had  no  point.    Indeed,  the 
fact  0   the  barrel  being  hollow  puzzled  him 
exceedingly.    At  last  Tie  poked  his  finger 
own  tlie  muzzle,  and  looked  innuirin<^lv' at 
Ins  guest,  as  if  to  ask  what  could  be  tlfe  use 
of  such  an  article.    By  way  of  answer,  Mr. 
Petherick  took  a  gun,  and,  pointing 'to  a 
uilture  that  was  hovering  over  their  heads, 
fired,  and  brought  it  down.  ' 

"But  before  the  bird  touched  the  ground 

:zr  :?/!r«f*i:^*«'  «"'i  ^^vefiing  in' 
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iL,  ,i.,„t       ."■"  i""""""^,  "i"i  grovelling  in 

t     r.r  '^r^'y^^'J"  «f  th^f"  h'ld  been 
ot.    The  old  man's  head,  with  his  hands 

^  se  l  him,  his  apnearance  was  ghastly,  and 
eyes  were  fixe.^  on  me  with  a  meining- 

>senser''°"'    ^  "'*'"^^*  "'^*  ^^  ^'"^  ^°«* 

iplof ''"'  ''"^V",^.  ^'"*  "^^^''^l  "mosi  I  at 
In  tiio  faii;.;,"  V-  V"  "."!»v^'"f!  ^"s  attention 
the  fallen  bird,  quivering  in  its  last  ago- 


nies between  two  of  his  men.  The  first  sign 
ot  returning  animation  he  gave  was  puttinff 
his  hand  tolus  head,  and  examining  himseff 
as  it  in  search  of  a  wound.  He  gradual'v 
recovered,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  re<^ain 

S!  "1*11?^'  *=«"!•*  **?  *¥  '='*°w^'  ^»»«  one  after 
the  other  first  raised  their  heads,  and  then 
again  dropped  them  at  the  sight  of  their 
apparently  lifeless  comrades.  After  the  re- 
peated  call  of  the  old  man,  they  ventured  to 
rise,  and  a  general  inspection  of  imasinarv 
wounds  commenced."  ^       ' 

This    man,  Mur-mangae  by   name    was 
only  a  sub-chief,  and  was  inferi,     Ta  vlry 
great  chief,  whose  name  was  Di  loo.  There 
IS  one  single  king  among  the  ^'eam-Nam, 
who  are  divided  into  a  number  of  independ-! 
ent  sub-tribes,  each  ruled  by  its  own  chief 
S«     wT"?°.u'  "nP«rtance  from  its  nura- 
iff.ot  nT fi^  '^y  ^^^:'''  recovering  from  the 
If  J    *^^  shot  Dimoo  himselt%peared, 
fn.1i£^  .''T'"^,^l'«.  ^o»'lerful  tale  leeme(^ 
inclined  to  discredit  it,  and  drew  up  his  men 
as    if  to    attack.     Just  then    an    elephant 
appeared  in  the  distance,  and  he  determined 
to  use  the  animal  as  a  test,  asking  whether 
the  white  men's  thund.     could  kill  an  ele- 
phant as  well  as  a  vuiture,  and  that,  if  it 
could  do  so,  he   would  respect  them.    A 
party  was  at  once  despatch-id,  accompanied 
by  the  chief  and  all  the  savages.    At  the 
nrst  volley  down  went  most  of  the  Neam- 
iNam,  including  the  chief,  the  rest  running 
away  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 

After  this  event  the  whole  demeanor  of 
the  people  was  changed  from   aggressive 

diately  showed  their  altered  feelings  by 
s(3nding  large  quantities  of  milk  and  por- 
ridge for  the  party,  and  half  a  fat  dog  for 
Mr.  Petherick's  own  dinner.  They  also 
began  to  open  a  trade,  and  were  equally 
astonished  and  amused  that  such  common 
and  useless  things  as  elephants'  tusks  could 
be  exchanged  for  such  priceless  valuables  as 
beads  ancT  were  put  m  high  good-humor 
accordingly  Up  to  that  time  trade  had 
been  entirely  unknown  among  the  Neam- 
Nam,  and,  though  the  peoj  made  great  use 
oi  ivory  in  fashioning  ornaments  for  them- 
selves, they  never  had  thought  of  peaceful 
barter  with  their  neighbors,  thinking  that 
to  rob  was  better  than  to  exchange. 

Dimoo,  however,  still  retained  some  of  his 
suspicious  nature,  which  showed  itself  in 
various  little  ways.  At  last  Mr.  Petherick 
invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  a  plan 
by  which  he  completely  conquered  his  host. 
JJimoo  had  taken  an  inordinate  fancy  for 
tlie  tohacco  of  his  guests,  and  was  alwavs 
askiiig  for  some  As  the  supply  was  small, 
Mr.  Petherick  did  not  like  to  make  it  still 
sma  ler  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  refusal 
would  have  been  impolitic.  So,  one  day, 
when  the  usual  request  was  m.ad'j,  he  n'c' 

rr^rli*°  ^*'  ***  ^^^^  "'"^'"^  t''"*^  teHing  Dinioo 
that  the  tobacco  was  unsafe  to  smoke,  be- 
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cause  it  always  broke  the  pipes  of  those  who 
meditated  treachery  toward  him. 

Mettnwhiie,  a  servaat,  who  had  been  pre> 
viously  instructed,  filled  Dimoo's  pipe,  at 
the  ^ame  time  inserting  a  small  charge  of 
gunpowder,  for  which  there  was  plenty  of 
room,  in  consequence  of  the  inordinate  size 
of  the  bowl,  bimoo  took  the  pipe  and  be- 
gan to  smoke  it  defiantly,  when  all  at  once 
an  explosion  took  place,  the  bowl  was  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  and  Dimoo  and  his  coun- 
cillors tumbled  over  each  other  in  terror. 
Quite  conquered  by  this  last  proof  of  the 
white  man's  omniscience,  he  humbly  ac- 
knowledged that  he  did  meditate  treachery 
—  not  against  his  person,  but  against  his 
goods — and  that  his  intention  was  to  detain 
the  whole  party  until  he  had  got  possession 
of  all  their  property. 

The  appearance  of  the  Neam-Nam  tribe  is 
very  striking.  They  are  not  quite  black,  but 
have  a  brown  and  olive  tint  of  skin.  The 
men  are  better  clothed  tlian  is  usually  the 
case  in  Central  Africa,  and  wear  a  home- 
made cloth  woven  from  bark  fibres.  A  tol- 
erably large  piece  of  this  cloth  is  slung  round 
the  body  m  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  arms 
at  liberty.  The  hair  is  plaited  in  thick 
masses,  exending  from  the  neck  to  the 
shoulders. 

In  the  operation  of  hair  dressing  they  use 
long  ivory  pins,  varying  from  six  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  very 
slightly  curved.  One  end  is  smoothly  pointed, 
and  the  other  is  much  thicker,  and  for  some 
four  inches  is  carved  into  various  patterns, 
mostly  of  the  isigzag  character  which  is  so 
prevalent  throughout  Africa.  When  the 
liair  is  fully  combed  out  and  arranged,  two 
of  the  largest  pins  are  stuck  thi'ough  it 
horizontally,  and  a  number  of  shorter  pins 
are  arranged  in  a  radiating  form,  so  that 
they  form  a  semi-circlo,  something  like  the 
lai-ge  comb  of  a  Spanish  lady. 

One  of  these  pins  is  now  before  me.  It  is 
just  a  foot  in  length,  and  at  the  thick  end  is 
almost  as  large  as  a  black-lead  pencil,  taper- 
ing gradually  to  the  other  end.  The  butt, 
or  base,  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
scratches,  which  are  thought  to  be  orna- 
mental, but  which  look  exactly  as  if  they 
Imd  been  cut  by  a  child  who  for  the  first 
time  had  got  hold  of  a  knife,  and  they  are 
stained  black  with  a  decoction  of  some  root. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  partly  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  such  as  has  been  described, 
but  of  smaller  dimensions,  and,  besides  this, 
they  wear  a  rather  curious  apron  made  of 
leather.  The  one  in  my  collection  some- 
what resembles  that  of  the  Zulu  apron, 
shown  in  "  Articles  of  Costume,"  at  page 
33,  flg.  3,  but  is  not  nearly  so  thick  nor  so 
heavy,  and  indeed  is  made  on  a  different 
plan.  The  top  is  a  solid  square  of  thick 
leather  doubled  in  the  middle  and  then 
beaten  flat.  To  both  of  the  edges  has  been 
firmly  sewed  a  triple  row  of  fiat  leathern 


thongs,  almost  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
width,  and  scarcely  thicker  than  brown 
paper.  Six  rows  of  these  fiat  thongs  are 
therefore  attached  to  the  upper  leather, 
AH  the  ornament,  simple  as  it  is,  is  confined 
to  the  front  layer  of  thongs,  and  consists 
entirely  of  iron.  Flat  strips  of  iron,  evi- 
dentlv  made  by  beating  wire  flat,  are  twisted 
roun^  the  thongs  and  then  hammered  down 
upon  them,  while  the  end  of  each  thong  is 
further  decorated  with  a  ring  or  loop  of  iron 
wire. 

The  centre  of  the  solid  leather  is  orna- 
mented with  a  circular  piece  of  iron,  boss- 
shaped,  scratched  round  the  edges,  and  hav- 
ing an  iron  ring  in  its  centre.  The  strap 
which  supports  the  apron  is  fastened  to  a 
couple  of  iron  rings  at  the  upper  corners. 
In  some  aprons  bead  ornaments  take  the 
place  of  the  iron  boss,  but  in  almost  every 
instance  there  is  an  ornament  of  some  kind, 
The  women  have  also  an  ornament  made  by 
cutting  little  flat  pieces  of  ivory,  and  placing 
them  on  a  strip  of  leather,  one  over  the 
other,  like  fish  scales.  This  orianieut  is 
worn  as  a  necklace.  They  also  carve  pieces 
of  ivory  into  a  tolerable  imitation  of  cowrie- 
shells,  and  string  .them  together  as  if  they 
were  the  veritable  shells. 

There  is  another  ornament  that  exhibits 
a  type  of  decoration  which  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  whole  of  Central  Africa.  It 
is  composed  of  a  bolt  of  stout  leather  —  that 
of  the  hippopotamus  being  preferred,  on 
account  of  its  strength  and  thickness— to 
which  are  attached  a  quantity  of  empty  nut- 
shells. Through  the  upper  end  of  the  nut  a 
hole  is  bored  with  a  redhot  iron,  and  an  iron 
ring  passes  through  this  hole  and  another 
which  has  been  punched  through  the  leather, 
The  shell  is  very  hard  and  thick,  and,  when 
the  wearer  dances  with  the  energetic  ges- 
tures which  accompany  such  performances, 
the  nuts  keep  up  a  continual  and  rather  loud 
clatter. 

The  Neam-Nam  all  wear  leathern  sandals, 
and  although  their  clothing  is  so  scanty, 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  personal  clean- 
liness, a  virtue  which  is  so  rare  in  Africa 
that  it  deserves  commemoration  whenever 
it  does  0CCU1-. 

As  may  already  have  been  seen,  the 
Neam-Nam  are  a  cannibal  race,  and  always 
devour  the  bodies  of  slain  enemies.  Tliis 
repulsive  custom  is  not  restricted  to  ene- 
mies, but  is  extended  to  nearly  all  human 
beings  with  whom  they  come  in  contiict, 
their  own  tribe  not  proving  any  exception. 
Mr.  Petherick  was  told  by  themselves  that 
when  a  Neam-Nam  became  old  and  feeble, 
he  was  always  killed  and  eaten,  and  that 
when  any  were  at  the  point  of  death,  the 
same  fate  befell  them. 

Should  one  of  tlieir  slaves  run  away  and 
be  captured,  he  is  always  slain  and  eaten  as 
n.  warninu'  to  other  slaves.     Such  an  event, 


however,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
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REMARKABLE  WEAPONS. 


4ia 

assailants.  The  sight  was  grand,  and,  al- 
though their  tusks  proved  a  ricli  nrize  I 
was  touched  at  the  massacre  "  »        '  -^ 

When  the  Neam-Nam  warrior  goes  out 
to  battle,  lie  takes  with  him  a  curious  series 
of  weapons     He  has,  of  course,  his  lance 

S;};'^^!=:^",!ii^i-^iyj-tt<^?ethert?,^^ 


slaves  being  treated  with  singular  kindness, 
I  ami  master  and  slave  being  mutually  proud 
of  each  other.  Indeed,  in  many  families 
the  slaves  are  more  valued  than  the  chil- 
drcn.  Indeed,  much  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Ncam-^am  consists  of  slaves,  and  a  man 

belong  to  some  other  tribe   and  were^an  Li!  ,  °  leaf-shaped,  like  that  of  a  hog 

turcfby  their  owners,  so  U.'at  Uiey  are  h?-'  a?m  '  ^"^  beVs7i^H•^i""^f?■•u  ^°  '"«  ^^^ 
ing  witnesses  of  prowess  as  well  as  Xn^  of  Z^^     ^  beais  his  shield,  which  is  made  of 

wealth.  Theyar'e  neveVloTd'or'lSd  and  ve^'^thrcr'^ Ve"^.?^^  '?^''''^''^ 
and  therefore  a  save  dealer  is  no^  L-nnwnU„i*    \^'y   ""ck.     iiie  maker  di spays  hs 

among  them,  and  trey  are  spa  ^d  01  eoS  1^'^"^  ^^  ^he  work,  Ld  in 

chief  curses  of  Africa  As  a  orp„pinl  ,-,,  „  U7.  ?  ^Vi<=",ne  traces  upon  it  with  vari- 
the  slaves  are  so  faiulfurand^a  e  so  com-'  has  ^a  sorTof  tll'^  ^I"'"//  '^"'  ^'^^^^'^  '^° 
pletely  incorporated  with  the  household  to  attn^L.?nnf.f''^^"  *'f"'^^'''  ^  which  are 
which  thev  belong,  tliat  in  cale  of  wai  the?  oiis  "^^  *"""  '"'''*  remarkable  weap- 

a™aniiecf,aud  accompany  their  masters  to       One  of  these  is  wholly  flat,  the  handle 
"•     "        --  '  'ncluded,  and  is  about  the  thickness  of  an 

ordinary  sword-blade.    The  projecting  por- 
tions arc   all   edged,  and   kept    extremely 

shnrn     iv)iil.>    fl,«    i, ii_    •      ,__.i  .,...' 


battle 

The  N"eam-]Sram  are  skilful  hunters,  and 
make  great  use  of  fire  when  chasin-^  the 
eicpiiiint.  As  they  were  desirous  of  procur- 
ing tusks  to  exchange  for  Mr.  Petherlck's 
beads,  they  anxiously  awaited  the  first  rains 
which  would  bring  the  elephants  into  their 
country. 

"Successive  showers  followed,  and,  after 

lOl'tnifflirs    sninnrn      o     1,„„J     Zo    -•    i  , 


~u  i  .,      ^"o-")  ""^A   ivciJL    e.xuomeiv 

sharp  will  e  the  handle  is  rather  thicker 
than  the  blade,  and  is  rounded  and  rouf'h- 
ened  so  as  to  afford  a  firm  grip  to  the  hand. 
(fc>ee  the  "  Neam-Nam  Fight "  on  p.  437  ) 

When  the   Neam-Nam  comes  near  his 
enemy,  and  before  he  is  within  rano'e  of 


a  fortnight's  sojourn    a   herd  of  n,V)>Jn„„  ^'  ^?"  ""?"®   '^^  '^  '^it'""  range  of 

elephant's  was  announced  bv  ben f. 'J^t?  e^..!?!^/  "'™«^'  ¥  snatches  one  of  these 


elephants  was  announced  by  beat  o?  tom- 
tom, as  being  in  the  vicinity.  Old  men 
boys  women,  and  children,  collected  with 
most  sanguine  expectations;  and,  anxious 
0  witness  the  scene,  I  accompanied  the 
hunters.    A  finer  body  of  well-grown  and 

active  men  I  never  beheld  TIip  aiair^o  o  «„„'-j  Ti""  — s'^-si-"*^  "cuiiuu  covers 
many  of  them  from  the  Baer  bu  m,  ^^nf  hi.  ?  ''"^'^'■'''^' "^  space,  and  if  the  projecting 
them\ippertaining  to  unknown  trfbes  from  Sn  /  ''°™''  "^  contact  vyith  the  enemy's  per- 
Ib7ri --.">-•!>:  irand  followed   him'  'oX\^o'i!  '"^  '^"'^^^' ''  ^^^  '«  '^'"' 

And  as  several  of  these  are  hurled  in  rapid 


stiange  weapons  from  his  shield,  and  hurls 
It  at  the  foe,  much  as  an  Australian  flings 
his  boomerang,  an  American  Indian  his 
tomahawk,  and  a  Sikh  his  chakra,  givine  it 
a  revolving  motion  as  he  throws  it.  Owin.^ 
to  this  m.-de  of  flinging,  the  weapon  coverl 


their  more  noble-looking  and  olive-colored 
masters.    Two  hours'  march  -  the  first  part 

iiough  cultivated  grounds  and  the  latter 
through  magnificent  bush  — brought  us  to 
the  open  plain,  covered  hip-deep  with  drv 
grass,  and  there  were  the  elephants  march- 
ing leisurely  toward  us. 

"The  negroes,  about  five  hundred,  swift 
M  antelopes,  formed  a  vast  circle  round 
them,  and  by  their  yells  brought  the  huo-e 
g'lme  to  a  standstill.    As  if  by  magic   tSe 

tp"n,i?f   f'J'^^  ''"'^  ^^«   elephants,  in 

he  midst  of  the  roar  and  crackling  of  the 

ames,  were  obscured  from  our  view  by  (he 

moke.    Where  I  stood,  and  along  the  line 

M  flu- as  I  could  see,  the  grass  was  beaten 

on  n  to  prevent  the  outside  of  the  circle 

om  being  seized  in  the  conflagration:  and, 

n  a  short  time -not  more  tlian  half  an 

UL~J       T  ''^^'?S  exhausted  itself,  the 

coud  of  smoke,  gradually  rising,  again  dis- 

'S  t^  group  of  elephants  stenlinj  as  if 

ntied.    As  soon  as  the  burning  embers 

Jl  become  sufficiently  extinct  the  negroes 

« tn  a  whoop  closed  from  all  sides  upon 

m-?"i    -''".^'■"  '"'"^'  ™^^^-  5i..d  blinded 

m  and,  unable    to  defend  themselves, 

wy  successively  fell  by  the  lances  of  their 


succession,  it  is  evident  that  the  Neam-Nam 
warrior  is  no  ordinary  foe,  and  that  even  the 
possessor  of  hre-arms  might  in  reality  be 
overcome  if  taken  by  sui^prise,  for,  as^he 
'boomerangs"   nm  pnnr.nni^^i  ^,;*u:„    ^^. 


«h:  i-i  fi  f ,  •'1^''  concealed  within  the 
shie  d,  the  hrst  intimation  of  their  existence 
would  be  given  by  their  sharp  blades  whirl- 
ing successively  through  the  air  with  deadly 
aim.  •' 

Besides  the  lance  and  the  "boomerantrs  •' 
each  Neam-Nam  carries  a  strangely-shaped 
knife  in  a  leathern  sheath,  and  oddly  enough 
the  hilt  IS  always  downward.  It  is  sharp  at 
both  edges,  and  is  used  as  a  iiand-to-hand 
weapo'i  after  the  boomerangs  have  been 
thrown,  and  the  jiartios  have  come  too  close 
to  use  the  spear  effectually.  From  the  pro- 
jection at  the  base  of  the  blade  a  cord  is  tied 
loosely  to  the  handle,  and  the  loop  passed 
over  the  wrist,  so  as  to  prevent  the  warrior 
n-om  being  disarmed. 

Some  of  the  Neam-Nam  tribes  use  a  very 
remarkable  shield.  It  is  spiiulle-shaperl 
very  long  and  very  narrow,  measuring  onlv 
tour  or  live  inches  in  breadth  in  the  middle, 
and  tapering  to  a  point  at  either  end.  In 
the  middle  a  hole  is  scooped,  large  enough 
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to  contain  the  hand,  and  a  bar  of  wood  is 
left  so  as  to  form  a  handle.  This  curious 
shield  is  carried  in  the  left  hand,  and  is  used 
to  ward  oft'  the  lances  or  arrows  of  the  en- 
emy, which  is  done  by  giving  it  a  smart 
twist. 

In  principle  and  appearance  it  resent'^'ps 
so  closely  the  shield  of  the  native  Austra- 
lian, that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one 
of  those  weapons.  Sometimes  a  warrior 
decorates  his  shield  by  covering  it  with  the 
skin  of  an  antelope,  wrapped  round  it  while 
still  wet,  and  then  sewed  together  in  a  line 
with  the  handle.  The  Shilloch  and  Dinka 
tribes  use  similar  weapons,  but  their  shields 
are  without  the  hollow  guard  for  the  hand, 
and  look  exactly  like  bows  without  the 
strings. 

Each  warrior  has  also  a  whistle,  or  call. 


made  of  ivory  or  antelope's  horn,  which  is 
used  for  conveying  signals;  and  some  of  the 
officers,  or  leaders,  have  large  war  trumpets, 
made  of  elephants'  tusks.  One  form  of  these 
trumpets  is  seen  in  the  illustration  "  Cabo- 
ceer  and  soldiers,"  on  page  564.  The  reader 
will  observe  that,  as  is  usual  througliout 
Africa,  they  arc  sounded  from  the  side,  like 
a  flute,  and  not  from  the  end,  like  ordinary 
trumpets. 

Altogether  Mr.  Petherick  passed  a  con- 
siderable time  among  this  justly  dreaded 
tribe,  and  was  so  popular  among  them,  that 
when  he  left  the  country  he  was  accoin]ia- 
nied  by  crowds  of  natives,  and  the  great  chief 
Dimoo  not  only  begged  him  to  return,  but 
generously  offered  Tus  daughter  as  a  wife  in 
ca.se  the  invitation  were  accepted,  and  prom- 
ised to  keep  her  until  wanted. 


THE  DOR. 


Passing  by  a  number  of  small  and  com- 
paratively insignificant  tribes,  we  come  to  the 
large  and  important  tribe  of  the  Dor.  Like 
Jill  African  tribes  of  any  pretence,  it  includes 
a  groat  number  of  smaller  or  sub-tribes, 
which  are  only  too  glad  to  be  ranked  among 
so  important  and  powerful  a  tribe,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  belonging  to  it,  they  forego  their 
own  individuality. 

Like  the  Neam-Nam,  the  D3r  acknowl- 
edged no  paramount  chief,  the  innumerable 
sub-tribes  of  which  it  is  composed  being  each 
independent,  and  nearly  all  at  feud  wifli  one 
another.  Indeed  the  whole  political  condi- 
tion of  the  Dor  is  wonderfully  similar  to  that 
of  Scotland,  when  clan  was  set  against  clan, 
and  ii  continual  state  of  feud  prevailed 
among  them,  though  they  all  gloried  in  the 
name  of  Scotchman. 

As  in  the  old  days  of  Chevy  Chase,  a  hunt 
is  almost  a  sure  precursor  of  a  fight.  The 
Dor  are  much  given  to  hunting,  and  organ- 
ize battues  on  a  grand  scale.  They  weave 
sli'ong  nets  of  bark  fibre,  and  fasten  them  be- 
tween trunks  of  trees,  so  as  to  cover  a  space 
of  several  miles.  Antelopes  and  other  game 
are  driven  from  considerable  distances  into 
these  nets;  and  as  the  hunters  have  to  pass 
over  a  large  space  of  country,  some  of  which 
is  sure  to  be  claimed  by  inimical  tribes,  a 
skirmish,  if  not  a  regular  battle,  is  sure  to 
take  place. 

The  weapons  carried  by  the  Dflr  are  of 
rather  a  formidable  description.  One  of  the 
most  curious  is  the  club.  It  is  ubout  two 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  i;.  .  emarkable 
for  the  shape  of  the  head,  which  is  formed 
like  a  mushroom,  but  has  sharp  edges.  As 
it  is  made  of  very  hard  wood,  it  is  a  most 
effective  weapon,  and  not  even  the  stone- 
like  skull  of  a  Dor  warrior  can  resist  a  blow 
from  it.  The  bow  exhibits  a  mode  of  con- 
struction which  is  very  common  in  this  part 


of  Africa,  and  Avhich  must  interfere  greatlj 
with  the  power  of  the  weapon.  The  string 
does  not  extend  to  the  tips  of  the  bow,  so 
thi. .  eighteen  inches  or  so  of  the  weapon  are 
wasted,  and  the  elasticity  impaired.  Tlie 
reader  will  see  that,  if  the  ends  of  the  bow 
were  cut  off  immediately  above  the  string, 
the  strength  and  elasticity  would  sutler  no 
diminution,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  extra 
weight  at  each  end  of  the  bow  only  gives  the 
weapon  more  work  to  do. 

The  Africans  have  a  strange  habit  of  mail- 
ing a  weapon  in  such  a  way  that  its  etliciency 
shall  be  weakened  as  much  as  possible.  Not 
content  with  leaving  a  foot  or  so  of  useless 
wood  at  each  end  of  the  bow,  some  tribes 
ornament  the  weapon  with  large  tufls  of 
loose  strings  or  fibres,  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  handle  and  the  tip,  as  if  to  cause 
as  much  disturbance  to  the  aim  as  possible. 
Spears  again  are  decorated  with  tufts  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  rendered  quite  un- 
manageable. 

Much  more  care  is  taken  with  the  arrov 
than  with  the  bows.  There  is  a  great  vari- 
ety in  the  shape  of  the  arrows,  as  also  in 
their  length.  They  are  all  iron-headed,  and 
every  man  seems  to  make  his  arrows  after 
his  own  peculiar  fashion;  sometimes  large 
and  broacl-headed,  sometimes  slightly  barbed, 
though  more  commonly  slender  and  sharply 
pointed. 

In  my  collection  there  is  a  most  remark- 
able quiver,  once  belonging  to  a  warrior  of 
one  of  the  Dor  sub-tribes.  It  was  brought 
from  Central  Africa  by  Mr.  Petherirk. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  construe' 
tion  of  this  quiver.  The  maker  has  cut  a 
strip  of  antelope  hide  rather  more  than 
three  feet  in  length  and  fourteen  inches  ia 
width.  lie  has  then  poked  his  kiilfu  ihroiig" 
the  edges  at  moderately  regular  intervalsso 
as  to  make  a  series  of  holes.    A  thong  about 
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half  an  inch  wide  has  next  been  cut  from 
the  same  hide,  and  passed  through  the  top- 
most hole  or  slit,  a  large  knot  preventing  it 
from  slipping  through.  It  has  then  been 
passed  throffgh  the  remaining  plits,  so  as  to 
lace  the  edges  together  like  the  sides  of  a 
boot.  The  bottom  is  closed  by  the  simple 
plan  of  turning  it  up  and  lacmg  it  by  the 
same  thong  to  the  side  of  the  quiver. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any 
rougher  work.  The  maker  has  cut  the  slits 
quite  at  random,  so  that  he  has  occasionally 
missed  one  or  two,  and  he  has  not  taken  the 
least  pains  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  quiver 
together  throughout  their  length.  So  stupid 
or  careless  has  he  been,  that  he  has  begun 
by  cutting  the  strip  of  skin  much  too  nar- 
row, and  then  has  widened  it,  never  taking 
the  pains  to  sew  up  the  cut,  which  extends 
tffo-thirds  down  the  quiver. 

Four  or  five  of  the  arrows  havo  the  leaf- 
shaped  head  and  need  not  be  particularly 
described.  The  largest  of  the  arrows,  being 
a  "cloth-yard  shaft,"  but  for  the  absence  of 
feathers,  might  vie  with  the  weapons  of  the 
old  English  archers.  The  head  is  remark- 
able for  a  heavy  ridge  which  runs  along  the 
centre  on  both  sides.  There  is  another  not 
so  boldly  barbed  as  that  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  but  which  is  quite  as  formidable 
a  weapon,  on  account  of  a  thick  layer  of 
poison  that  begins  just  behind  the  head,  and 
extends  nearly  as  far  as  the  shaft. 

The  most  characteristic  forms,  however, 
are  these  two.  The  first  is  an  arrow  which 
is  barbed  with  a  wonderful  ingenuity,  the 
barbs  not  being  mere  projections,  but  actual 
spikes,  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  at 
the  base  nearly  as  thick  as  a  crow  quill. 
They  have  been  sep.arated  from  the  iron 
head  by  the  blow  of  a  chisel,  or  some  such 
implement,  and  have  then  been  bent  out- 
ward, and  sharpened  until  the  points  are 
hke  those  of  needles.  Besides  these  long 
barbs,  the  whole  of  the  square  neck  of  the 
iron  is  jagged  exactly  like  the  Bechuana 
assagai  which  has  been  figured  on  page 
281. 

Such  an  arrow  cannot  be  extracted,  and 
the  only  mode  of  removing  it  is  to  push  it 
through  the  wound.  But  the  Central  Afri- 
cans have  evidently  thought  that  their  enemy 
was  let  off  too  cheaply  by  being  allowed  to 
rid  himself  of  the  arrow  by  so  simple  a  pro- 
cess, and  accordingly  they  have  invented  a 
kind  of  arrow  which  can  neither  be  drawn 
out  nor  pushed  through.  In  the  second  of 
these  arrows  there  is  a  pair  of  reversed  barbs 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft  and  the  iron 
head,  so  that  when  the  arrow  has  once  pene- 
trated, it  must  either  be  cut  out  or  allowed 
to  remain  where  it  is.  Such  an  arrow  is  not 
poisoned,  nor  does  it  need  any  such  addi- 
tion to  its  terrors.  Both  these  arrows  are 
remarkable  for  having  the  heads  fastene "  to 
the  shaft,  first  in  the~  ordinary  way,  by  raw 
nide,  and  then  by  a  band  of  iron,  about  the 


sixth  of  an  inch  in  width.  Though  shorter 
than  some  of  the  other  arrows,  they  are  on 
that  account  much  heavier. 

One  of  the  fights  consequent  on  a  hunt  is 
well  described  by  Mr.  Petherick.   He  was  sit- 
ting in  the  shade  at  noon-day,  when  he  per- 
ceived several  boys  running  in  haste  to  the 
village  for  an  additional  supply  of  weapons 
for  their  fathers.    "  The  alarm  spread  in- 
stantly that  a  fight  was  taking  place,  and 
the  women  en  masse  proceeded  to  the  scene 
with   yellings    and    shrieks    indescribable. 
Seizing  my  rifle,  and  accompanied  by  four  of 
my  followers,  curiosity  to  see  a  negro  fight 
tempted  me  to  accompany  them.   After  a  stiff 
march  of  a  couple  of  hours  through  bush 
and  glade,  covered  with  waving  grass  reach- 
ing nearly  to  our  waists,  the  return  of  sev- 
eral boys  warned  us  of  the  proximity  of  the 
fight,  and  of  their  fear  of  its  turning  against 
them,  the  opposing  party  being  the  most 
numerous.     Many  of  the  women  hurried 
back  to  their  homes,  to  prepare, "  ,  case  of 
emergency,  for  flight  and  itafety  in  the  bush. 
For  such  an  occurrence,  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  are  always  prepared,  several  parcels  of 
grain  and  provisions,  r^eatly  packed  up  in 
spherical  forms  in  leaves  surrounded  by  net- 
work, being  generally  kept  ready  in  every 
hut  for  a  sudden  start. 

"  Accelerating  our  pace,  and  climbing  up 
a  steep  hill,  as  we  reached  the  summit,  and 
were  proceeding  down  a  gentle  slope,  I  came 
in  contact  with  Diau  and  his  party  in  full 
retreat,  and  leaping  like  grevhounds  over 
the  low  underwood  and  higli  grass.  On 
perceiving  me,  they  halted,  and  rent  the  air 
with  wild  shouts  of  'The  White  Chief  I  the 
White  Chief!'  and  I  was  almost  suf^cated 
by  the  embraces  of  the  chief.  My  presence 
gave  them  courage  to  face  the  enemy  again; 
a  loud  peculiar  shrill  whoop  from  the  gray- 
headed'^but  still  robust  chief  was  the  signal 
for  attack,  and,  bounding  forward,  they  were 
soon  out  of  sight.  To  keep  up  with  them 
would  have  been  an  impossibility;  but, 
marching  at  the  top  of  our  pace,  we  fol- 
lowed them  as  best  we  could.  After  a  long 
march  down  a  gentle  declivity,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  a  beautiful  glade,  we 
again  came  up  with  them  drawn  up  in  line, 
in  pairs,  some  yards  apart  from  each  other, 
within  the  confines  of  the  bush,  not  a  sound 
indicating  their  presence. 

"Joining  them,  and  inquiring  what  had 
become  of  the  enemy,  the  man  whom  I 
addressed  silently  pointed  to  the  bush  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  glade,  some  three 
hundred  yards  across.  Notwithstanding 
my  intention  of  being  a  mere  spectator,  I 
now  felt  myself  compromised  in  the  fight; 
and,  although  unwilling  to  shed  blood,  I 
could  not  resist  my  aid  to  the  friends 
who  afforded  me  an  asylum  amongst  them. 
Marching,  aenordinglv^  into  the  open  soace 
with  my  force  of  four  men,  I  resolveci'that 
we  should  act  as  skirmishers  ou  the  side  of 
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our  hosts,  who  retained  their  position  in  the 
bush.  We  had  proceeded  about  a  third  of 
the  way  across  the  glade,  when  the  enemy 
advanced  out  of  the  wood  and  formed,  in  a 
long  line  of  two  or  three  deep,  on  its  con- 
fines opposite  to  ua.  I  also  drew  up  my 
force,  and  for  an  instant  we  stood  looking 
at  each  other.  Although  within  range,  at 
about  two  hundred  yards'  distance,  I  did 
not  like  to  fire  upon  them;  but  in  pref- 
erence continued  advancing,  thinking  the 
prestige  of  my  fire-arms  would  be  sufficient. 
"  I  was  right.  We  had  scarcely  marched 
fifty  yards  when  a  general  flight  took  place, 
and  in  an  instant  DJau  and  his  host,  amount- 
ing to  some  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
passed  in  hot  pursuit.  After  reflection  on 
the  rashness  of  exposing  myself  with  so  few 
men  to  the  hostility  of  some  six  hundred 
negroes,  and  in  self-congratulation  on  the 
effect  my  appearance  in  tlie  fighi:  had  pro- 
duced, I  waited  the  return  of  my  hosts.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour  this  took  place;  and, 
as  thej'  advanced,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
impression  they  made  upon  me.  A  more 
complete  pietui ;;  jf  savage  life  I  could  not 
have  imagined.  A  large  h(ost  of  naked 
negroes  came  trooping  on,  grasping  in  their 
hands  bow  and  arrow,  lances  and  clubs,  with 
wild  gesticulations  a.t'  ^ri^htful  yells  pro- 
claiming their  victory,  whilst  one  displayed 
the  reeking  head  of  a  victim.  I  refused  to 
join  them  in  following  up  the  defeat  of  their 
enemies  by  a  descent  on  their  villages. 

"  With  some  difficulty  they  were  per- 
suaded to  be  content  with  the  success 
already  achieved  —  that  of  having  beaten  off 
a  numerically  superior  force — and  return 
to  their  homes.  Their  compliance  was  only 
obtained  by  an  actual  refusal  of  further  co- 
operation; but  in  the  event  of  a  renewed 
attack  upon  their  villages,  the  probability 
of  which  was  suggested,  I  promised  them 
my  willing  support." 

The  death  of  an  enemy  and  the  capture 
of  his  body  are  always  causes  of  great  re- 
joicing among  the  Dor  tribes,  because  they 
gain  trophies  whereby  they  show  their  skill 
in  warfare.  In  the  centre  of  every  village 
there  is  a  large  open  space,  or  circus,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  venerated  war  tree. 
Beneath  this  tree  are  plnced  the  groat  war 
drums,  whose  deep,  booming  notes  can  be 
heard  for  miles.  On  the  branches  are  hung 
the  -whitened  skulls  of  slain  warriors,  and 
the  war  drums  only  sound  when  a  new  head 
is  added  to  the  trophy,  or  when  the  warriors 
are  called  to  arms. 

Tour  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this 
skirmish,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into 
the  bush,  their  heads  being  reserved  for  the 
trophy.  On  the  same  evening  they  were 
brought  into  the  village  circus,  and" dances 
performed  in  honor  of  tho  victors.  The 
great  drums  were  b(>aten  in  i  hythmic  meas- 
ure, and  the  women  ndvAP  ^d  in  pairs, 
dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  cnant- 


ing  a  war-song.  As  they  approached  the 
heads  of  the  victims,  they  halted,  and  ad- 
dressed various  insulting  epithets  to  them 
clanking  their  iron  anklets  and  yelling  witli 
excitement.  On  the  following  day  the  heads 
were  taken  into  the  bush  to  be  bleached 
and,  after  they  were  completely  whitened' 
they  were  hung  on  the  trophy  with  the 
accompaniment  of  more  shouts  and  dances, 
All  their  huntin<T  parties,  however,  are 
not  conducted  in  tliis  manner,  nor  do  they 
all  lead  to  bloodshed.  When  they  hunt  the 
elephant,  for  example,  the  animal  is  attacked 
by  a  small  party,  and  for  the  sufficient  reason 
namely,  that  he  who  first  wounds  the  ele- 
phant takes  the  tusks,  and  therefore  every 
additional  man  only  decreases  the  chance. 

They  have  one  singularly  ingenious  mode 
ofhunting  the  elephant,  which  is  conducted 
by  one  man  alone.  The  hunter  takes  with 
him  a  remarkable  spear  made  for  the  ex- 
press purpose.  One  of  these  spears,  v^hich 
was  brought  from  Central  Africa  by  Mr. 
Petherick,  is  in  my  collection,  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  it  may  be  seen  on  page  103,  fig, 
2.  They  vary  slightly  in  size,  but  my  speci- 
inen  is  a  very  fair  example  of  the  average 
dimensions.  It  is  rather  more  than  six  feet 
in  length,  three  feet  of  which  are  due  to 
the  iron  head  and  the  socket  into  which  the 
shaft  passes.  As  may  be  seen,  the  shaft 
tapers  gradually,  so  as  to  permit  it  to  pass 
into  the  socket.  To  the  butt  is  fastened  a 
heavy  piece  of  wood,  rather  more  than  four 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  heavy  weapon, 
its  whole  weight  being  a  little  more  than 
seven  pounds,  and  is  so  ill-balanced  and  so 
unwieldy,  that,  unless  its  use  were  known, 
it  would  seem  to  be  about  the  most  clumsy 
weapon  that  ever  was  invented.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  spear  by  which  the  Dor  and  Baer 
tribes  kill  the  elephant,  and  very  ingeniously 
they  do  it.  . 

Knowing  the  spots  where  the  elephant 
loves  to  hide  itself  in  the  noon-tido,  and 
which  are  always  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
the  hunter  proceeds  thither  in  the  early 
morning,  and  carries  with  him  his  heavy 
spear  and  some  rope.  When  he  approaches 
the  place,  he  proceeds  to  take  some  large 
stones,  and  binds  them  to  the  butt  of  the 
spear,  plastering  them  over  thickly  with 
lumps  of  clay,  so  as  to  make  his  heavy 
weapon  still  heavier.  He  then  ties  one  end 
of  the  rope  to  the  spear,  and  after  selecting 
a  suitable  tree,  climbs  it,  and  works  his  way 
out  upon  one  of  the  horizontal  branches, 
hauling  up  his  weapon  when  he  has  settled 
himself. 

He  now  awaits  the  coming  of  the  herd, 
and,  when  they  are  clc.;<o  to  the  tree,  unties 
the  spear,  and  holds  i;  in  readiness.  When 
an  elephant  with  gn  a  tusks  passes  under 
him,  he  drops  the  8p.,vr  upon  the  animal's 
back,  the  weight  ,if  tlie  weapon  causing  it 
to  penetrate  d;.:. ;  .-^  i:\to  the  body.  ,Stf:rtle« 
at  the  sudden  ^;;:ng,  the  elephant  rushes 
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hrough  the  trees,  trying  to  shake  off  the 
terrib  0  spear,  which  sways  about  from  side 
to  side,   occasionally  striking  against  the 

runks  or  branches  of  the  trees,  Ind  so  cut^ 
ting  Its  way  deeper  among  the  vital  organs, 

n .     ."  ""  •"■  ""'"^t^  '-"'''niil  fells  from  loss 
of  blood.    The  hunter  does  not  trouble  him- 
Bftlf  about  chasuig  his  victim  at  once.    He 
can  ahvays  track  it  by  its  bloody  traces,  and 
knows  full  well  that  within  a  moderate  dis- 
tance   be  unfortunate  animal  will  halt,  and 
tliere  die,  unless  it  is  disturbed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  man,.an(l  urged  to  further  exertions. 
The  reader  will  note  the  curious  similar- 
ity between  this  mode  of  elephant  huntinc 
and  the  Banyai  method  of  trappin<r  the  hip- 
popotamus, as  doscribud  on  page  M2     The 
pOr  also  use  lances,  at  least  eleven  feet  Jon-, 
for  elephant  hunting,  the  blades  measuriif- 
between  two  and  three  feet  in  len-'th   These" 
hovvever,  are  not  dropped  from°a  tree,  but 
wielded   by  hand,  the  hunters  surroundiD<- 
the  animal,  an,  each  watching  his  opportu" 
nity,  and  driving  his  spear'into  iti   side 
when  Its  atten  ion  is  directed  toward  some 
on  the  other  sule. 

The  Dor  hold  in  great  contempt  the  per- 
fect nudity  which  distinguishes  the  Kvtch 
aiul  several  other  tribes,  but  no  one  on  first 
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eiitcriug  their  villages  would  suppose  such 
to  be  the  case.  The  dress  which  the  men 
wear  is  simply  a  little  flap  of  leather  hang- 
ing behind  them.  This,  however,  in  their 
ideas  constitutes  dress;  and  when  some  of 
lie  Djour  people  entered  a  Dor  village,  the 

mnI'i'''H'''-"'r;n''^  ''^"P'^'=*^  '«  the  v?sitors, 
turned  their  little  aprons  to  the  front,  and 

dresT"''''  '^°^'*'^'^^"^'^  ^^  having  put  on  full 

The  women  use  a  still  simpler  dress.   Un- 
ti  they  are  married,  they  wear  no  dress  at 

rlki*, '•"'/'''''*'•  '''''-'"*  ^^^^^  Pl'-ice,  they 
clothe  themselves  m  a-very  simple  manner, 
in  their  country  is  an  abundance  of  ever- 
greens and  creepers,  and  with  these  they 
lorm  their  dross,  a  branch  tucked  into  the 
girdle  in  front,  and  another  behind,  answer- 
ing al    purposes    of   clothing.      Thev  use 

hmvin .  T''^  *•?  "?"  ""^"""^J-  Oi-'iaments, 
wS  Ap  '^'t^'';'™'™  exceedingly,  and  the 
weight  of  a  Dor  woman's  decorations  is 
f^l  '  "^n  •-*"  or.inary  man  would  like  to 
cairy  about  with  him  for  a  whole  day.   Heavy 

£k  h  ?n  "'"'f  '^'"''^'  *h«  '»°«t  valued 
beads  bein-  as  large  as  pigeon's  eggs,  and 

also  fall  from  their  ears.    On  their  wrists 

tl  lTf!:''T''''^  '"'"V  «in^piy  of  S 

rouKl  L  **;  l^'^^P,""  '^"S"^'  "'Id  bent 
rouud  the  wrist.  Others,  but  of  greater 
limens.oas,  encircle  the  ankles;  and  as 
S«°r*'T  -'^^^  ^""^^  ""^  in«l'  thick,  an^ 
sS,b!e  '  ""'*''^  ""''^^'^  ''  very' con- 

Like  most  African  tribes,  the  Dor  are 


fond  of  wearing  amuleta,  though  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  particular  idea  of 
their  meaning   and  certainly  do  not  attach 

Tdo^ath^f'y  *°  *''"^-  ^^^'y  ^'-^vo  a  hazy 
dea  that  the  possession  of  a  certain  amulet 
8  a  safeguard  against  certain  dangers,  but 

they  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 

modus  operandi.     . 

onl*^  ^V^.^"^?  '^^  may  notice  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  hp  ornament.    In  the  manner 
11  which  it  18  worn  it  resembles  the  "pe- 
ele     described  on  page  350,  but  it  is  worn 
m  the  under  instead  of  the  upper  lip.    One 
of  these  ornaments  is  now  before  me.    It  is 
cylindrical  with  a  conical  top,  and  measures 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 'diameter,  and 
exactly  an  inch  in  length.    The  base,  which 
comes  against  the  lower  teeth  and  gum^^s 
nearly  flat,  and  well  polished,  while  tie  con- 
ical    op,  which  projects  in    front    of   the 
mouth,  IS  carved  very  neatly  with  a  "  cross- 
hiitehing'    Bort  of  a  pattern,  the  effect  of 
which  IS  heightened  by  the  charrin-  of  a 
certain  portion  of  it,  the  blackened  and  pol- 
ished   surfaces    contrasting  well   with  the 
deep-red  color  of  the  wood.    In  order  to 
keep  It  m  its  place,  a  shallow  groove  runs 
round  It.    This  is  one  of  the  smaller  speci- 
mens, but  It  IS  the  custom  of  the  owner  to 
wear  larger  and  larger  lip  ornaments,  until 
some  of  them  contrive  to  force  into  their 
hps  pieces  of  wood  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference.   Before   taking  leave  of  the  Dor 
costume  It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that 
n  the  Botocudo  tribe  of  Tropical  America 
both    sexes    wear   a  similar    ornament  in 
tneir  lips  and  in  most  instances  have  these 
^t/'^"g<Ldecorations  twice  as  large  as  those 
ot  the  Dor  women. 

,„^^^  ''l\'''"*'^°f  the  Dor  tribes  are  really 
remarkal)lc.  The  houses  are  neatly  con- 
st! ucted  of  canes  woven  into  a  sort  of  basket 
cT^r.ih  perpendicular  ualla  are  about 
^l»f  fi  "  ''  ,''"''1  '""^  covered  by  a  conical 
roof,  the  whole  shape  of  the  hut  bein<r  al- 
most exactly  like  ttiat  of  the  lip  ornament 
which  has  just  been  described.  The  reed 
root  IS  ornamented  on  the  exterior  with 
pieces  of  wood  carved  into  the  rude  sem- 
blance of  birds. 

In  the  middle  of  each  hut  is  the  bedstead 
and,  as  no  cooking  is  done  within  it,  the 
interior  of  the  hut  is  very  clean,  and  in  that 
respect  entirely  unlike  the  sooty  homes  of 
the  Kafhr  tribes.  All  the  cooking  is  per- 
formed in  a  separate -hut,  or  kitchen,  and  is 
ot  a  rather  simple  character,  the  chief  food 
being  a  kind  of  porridge.  The  doorway  is 
very  small,  and  is  barricaded  at  night  bv 
several  logs  of  wood  laid  horizontally  upon 
each  other,  and  supported  at  each  end  by 
two  posts  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
whole  village  is  kept  as  clean  as  the  individ- 
ual houses,  and  the  central  circus  is  not  only 
swept,  but  kept  well  watered,  so  as  to  l4 
the  dust.  •' 

The  most  singular  point  in  the  Dor  vil- 
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lage  lies  in  the  approaches  to  it,  which  are 
narrow  footpatha,  marlied  out  on  each  side 
hy  wooden  posts  roughly  carved  into  the 
human  form.  They  are  placed  about  four 
feet  apart,  and  are  different  in  size.  The 
one  nearest  the  village  is  the  largest,  while 
the  others  are  much  smaller,  and  are  repre- 
sented as  carrying  bowls  on  their  heads. 
The  natives  say  that  the  first  is  the  chief 
going  to  a  feast,  and  that  the  others  are  his 
attendants  carrying  food  on  their  heads. 

Several  of  these  wooden  figures  were 
brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Pctlierick,  and 
two  of  the  chiefs  are  represented  on  the 
next  page.  They  are  about  four  feet  in 
length.  It  may  be  imagined  that  a  double 
row  of  such  figures  must  give  a  most  curi- 
ous aspect  to  the  road. 

"The  village,"  writes  Mr.  Petherick,  "was 
prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  around 
which  were  two  or  three  other  villages,  this 
fonning  the  entire  community  of  a  large 
district.  From  its  summit  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  was  obtained. 
Surrounding  the  village  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance were  the  unfenccd  gardens  of  the  vil- 
lagers, in  which  cucurbits,  vegetables,  and 
seeds  were  grown;  and  beyond,  to  the  east- 
ward, was  a  large  plain  of  cultivated  dourra 
fields;  and  southward,  at  about  a  mile  dis- 
tiint,  a  winding  brook  was  to  be  seen,  bor- 
dered with  superb  trees  and  flourishing 
canes.  The  bush  supplied  a  variety  of 
game,  consisting  of  partridges,  guinea-fowl, 
a  large  white  boar,  gazelles,  antelopes,  and 
giraffes.  Elephants  and  buffaloes  I  did  not 
encounter,  and  I  was  told  that  they  only 
frequented  the  locality  in  the  rainy  season." 

There  are  three  Ibrms  of  the  guitar,  or 
rababa,  yet  in  neither  instrument  is  the 
neck  rigid,  as  in  the  guitai's  and  violins  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  This  is,  however, 
intentional  on  the  part  of  the  maker,  its 
object  being  to  keep  the  strings  at  a  proper 
tension.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  tuned 
is  equally  simple  and  effective.  A  ring, 
mostly  made  of  the  same  fibre  as  the 
strings,  is  passed  over  each  neck,  so  that,  as 
it  is  slipped  up  or  down,  the  sound  becomes 


proportionately  grave  or  acute.  It  can  bo 
thus  tuned  with  reasonable  accuracy,  as  I 
can  testify  bv  experience,  the  only  draw, 
back  being  that  the  notes  cannot  be  altered 
by  pressure  of  the  lingers  upon  the  strings, 
on  account  of  the  angle  which  they  make 
with  the  neck.  Five  sounds  only  can  be 
produced  by  this  instrument,  but  it  is  wor- 
thy of  notice  that  one  string  is  very  much 
longer  than  the  others,  ao  that  it  produces  a 
deep  tone,  analogous  to  the  "  drone  "  in  the 

Although  tolerably  well-mannered  to  trav- 
ellers witli  whom  they  were  acquainted,  the 
Dor  are  very  apt  to  behave  badly  to  those 
whom  they  do  not  know.  Mr.  Petherick 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  a  .sudden  and  treach- 
erous attack  that  was  made  on  him  by  some 
of  this  tribe.  Accompanied  by  the  friendly 
chief,  Djau,  he  went  to  a  village,  and  began 
to  purchase  ivory.  In  spite  of  Djau's  pres- 
ence the  people  were  suspicious,  and  became 
more  and  more  insolent,  asking  higher  prices 
for  every  tusk,  and  at  last  trying  to  run  off 
with  a  tusk  and  the  beads  that  had  been 
offered  in  payment  for  it.  The  tusk  was 
regained,  whereupon  a  sudden  attack  was 
made,  and  a  lance  hurled  at  Mr.  Petherick, 
whom  it  missed,  but  struck  one  of  his  men 
in  the  shoulder.  Three  more  were  wounded 
by  a  volley  of  spears,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  fire.  One  of  the  assailants  hav- 
ing been  wounded  in  the  leg,  firing  was 
stopped.  On  going  for  their  donkey,  who 
had  been  brought  to  carry  back  the  tusks, 
he  was  found  lying  dead,  having  been  killed 
by  the  vengeful  Dor. 

Hereupon  Djau  recommended  that  the 
village  should  be  sacked  as  a  warning, 
which  was  done,  and  the  spoil  carried  home. 
Next  day  the  chief  of  the  village  came  very 
humbly  to  apologize,  bringing  some  tusks 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  donkey,  and  as  a 
proof  of  good-will  for  the  future.  So  the 
tusks  were  accepted,  the  plunder  of  the  vil- 
lage restored,  and  harmony  '  *  cs  thus  estab- 
lislied,  a  supplementary  present  of  beads 
being  added  as  a  seal  to  the  bargain. 


THE  DJOUR. 


The  Djour  tribe  afford  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  influence  which  is  exercised 
over  man  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  country 
in  which  he  is  placed.  Surrounded  by  pas- 
toral tribes,  which  breed  cattle  and  trouble 
themselves  but  little  about  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground,  the  Djour  are  agriculturists, 
and  have  no  cattle  except  goats.  The  sole 
reason  for  this  fact  is,  that  the  dread  tsetse- 
fly  is  abundant  in  the  land  of  Djour,  and 
consoquontly  nfither  hnrse  nor  ox  h.a?.  a 
chance  of  life.    This  terrible  insect,  harm- 


less to  man  and  to  most  animals,  is  certain 
death  to  the  horse,  dog,  and  ox  tribe. 

It  is  very  little  larger  than  the  horse-fly, 
and  its  only  weapons  are  a  kind  of  lancet, 
which  projects  from  its  mouth,  as  one  may 
see  in  the  gad-fly.  Like  the  gad-fly,  the 
tsetse  only  causes  a  temporary  irritation 
when  it  bites  a  human  being,  and  the  stran- 
gest tiling  is  that  it  does  no  harm  to  calves 
until  they  are  weaned.  It  does  not  sting, 
hut,  like  the  gn.-vt,  inserts  it.s  sh.arjj  probos- 
cis into  the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  sucking 
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the  blood.  After  an  ox  haii  been  bitten,  it 
loses  condition,  tho  coat  startd,  the  inuHi-lcs 
come  riaccid,  and  in  a  Mhort  time  tiui  ani- 
mal dies,  oven  tbo  muscle  of  tho  heart  hav- 
ing' become  ho  soft  that,  when  pinched,  tho 
fliif^'crs  can  be  made  to  moot  through  it 

Yet  tho  mule,  ass,  and  goat  enjoy  a  per- 
fect immunity  from  this  pest,  and  conse- 
nuently  the  only  domesticated  animal  among 
tlio  Djour  is  the  goat.  The  tsetse  is  a  sin" 
gularly  local  insect.  It  will  awarm  along 
one  bank  of  a  river,  and  tho  other  bank  bo 
free;  or  it  will  inhabit  little  hills,  or  perhaps 
ft  patch  of  soil  on  level  ground.  Tsetse- 
liaunted  places  are  well  known  to  tho  na- 
tives, and  it  has  often  happened  that,  when 
ft  herd  of  oxen  has  been  driven  through  one 
of  these  droadci  spots,  not  a  single  animal 
has  escaped. 

Being  deprived  of  cattle,  the  Djour  do 
not  depend  wholly  upon  asfriculture,  but  are 
admirable  workers  in  iron,  and  by  them  are 
made  inany  of  the  weapons  and  polished 
iron  ornaments  which  are  so  much  in  re- 
quest throughout  Central  Africa.  Iron  ore 
is  abtinrlaut  in  their  country,  and,  affer  they 
liavo  tiniwlied  getting  in  "their  crops,  the 
iiilustrious  Djour  set  to  work  at  their  me- 
tallurgy, at  which  every  man  is  more  or  less 
an  adept.  After  procuring  a  suffiuient  quan- 
tity of  ore,  they  proceed  to  smelt  it  in  fur- 
naces very  ingeniously  built. 

''The  cupolas  are  constructed  of  stiff  clay, 
one  foot  thick,  increasing  toward  the  bottom 
to  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
four  fi-et  in  height.  Underneath  is  a  small 
basin  for  tlie  reception  of  the  metal,  and  on 
a  level  with  the  surface  are  four  apertures, 
opposite  each  other,  for  the  recejjtion  of 
til.'  blast  pipes.  These  are  made  of  burnt 
clay,  and  arc  attached  to  earthen  vessels 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  six 
inches  in  height,  covered  with  a  loose 
dressed  goat-skin  tied  tightly  over  them, 
and  perforated  with  a  few  small  holes.  In 
the  centre  there  is  a  loop  to  contain  the  fin- 
gers of  the  operator.  A  lad,  sitting  between 
two  of  these  vessels,  by  a  rapid  alternate 
vertical  motion  with  each  hand  drives  a 
current  of  air  into  the  furnace,  which, 
charged  with  alternate  layers  of  ore  and 
charcoal,  nourished  by  eight  of  these  rude 
bellows,  emits  a  Hame  some  eighteen  inches 
m  height  at  the  top. 

"  Relays  of  boys  keep  n^  a  continual  blast, 
and,  when  tho  b^usin  for  tlie  reception  of  the 
metal  is  nearly  full,  the  charging  of  the  fur- 
nace is  discontinued,  and  it  is  blown  out. 
Through  an  aperture  at  tho  bottom  the 
greater  part  of  the  slag  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  tiinperature  of  the  furnace  not  beinc 
sufflcieut  to  reduce  the  metal  to  the  fluiH 
state,  ic  is  mixed  up  with  a  quantity  of  im- 
purities, and  broken,  when  still  warm,  into 
small  pieces.  These  are  subsequentlv  sub- 
mitted to  the  heat  of  a  smith's  hearth,  and 
hammered  with  a  huge  granite  boulder  on  a 


small  anvil,  presenting  a  surfcice  of  one  and 
a  half  inches  square,  stuck  into  an  immense 
block  of  wood.  By  this  method  tho  metal 
18  freed  from  its  Impurities,  and  converted 
mto  malleable  iron  ot  the  beat  (juality.  The 
slag  undergoes  the  operations  of  crushing 
and  washing,  and  the  small  globules  of  iron 
contained  in  it  are  obtained.  A  crucible 
charged  with  them  is  exposed  to  welding 
heat  on  tho  hearth,  and  its  contents  are 
weld«d  and  purified  as  above. 

"  Tho  iron  being  reduced  to  small  malle- 
able ingots,  the  manufacture  of  lances,  hoes, 
hatchets,  &c.,  is  proceeded  with.  These  are 
beaten  into  shape  by  tho  boulder  wielded  by 
a  powerful  man;  and  the  master  smith  with 
a  hammer,  handleless,  like  the  pestle  of  a 
mortar,  finishes  them.  With  these  rude 
implements,  the  proficiency  they  have  at- 
tained is  truly  astcmishing,  many  lances  and 
other  articles  of  their  manufacture  which  I 
now  possess  having  been  pronounced  good 
.siiecimens  of  workmanship  for  an  ordinary 
English  smith."  ^ 

In  an  illustration  on  page  449  may  be  seen 
an  exami)le  of  the  workmanship  of  the  Djour 
tribe.  The  remarkable  ornament  with  a 
long  hook  is  an  armlet,  the  hooked  portion 
being  passed  over  tho  arm,  and  then  bent, 
so  as  to  retain  its  hold.  The  singular  objects 
entitled  "  "Women's  knives  "  are  good  exam- 
ples of  the  i)atient  skill  displayed  by  tho 
Djour  tribe  with  such  very  imperfect  tools. 
Those  and  other  products  of  their  iufo- 
nuity  are  dispersed  throughout  several°of 
the  tribes  of  Central  Afri(;a,  many  of  them 
being  recognized  as  currency,  just  as  is  the 
English  sovereign  on  the  Continent.  As  if 
to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that 
men  are  always  longing  for  that  which  they 
do  not  possess,  the  Djours  aro  always  hank- 
ering after  beef,  and  in  consequence  buy 
cattle  largely  from  their  warlike  neighbors, 
the  Dinka  tribe.  The  tsetse  prevents  the 
DjoVir  from  keeping  the  cattle  just  purchased, 
and  so  they  only  buy  them  in  order  to  kill 
and  eat  Uumu  at  once. 

Owing  to  this  traffic,  the  Djour  are  recog- 
nized  as  the  chief  smiths  of  Central  Africa, 
and  they  can  always  find  a  market  for  their 
wares.  Consequently,  they  are  a  very  pros- 
lorous  tribe,  as  even  tho  Dinkas  would  not 
wish  to  destroy  a  people  from  whom  they 
procure  the  very  weapons  ^vitb  which  they 
fight;  and  there  is  not  a  Djour  man  who 
cannot  with  ordinary  industry  earn  enough 
for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a  wife 
as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  take  one. 
Among  themselves  they  do  not  care  i)articu- 
larly  about  wearing  as  ornaments  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  own  skill,  but  prize  beads 
above  every  other  personal  decoration;  and 
so  far  do  they  carry  this  predilection,  that 
their  wives  are  purchased  with  beads,  and 
not  with  goats  —  the  onlv  cattle '.vlv^h  they 
can  breed.  There  is  scaf  ely  a  Djour  of  full 
age  who  has  not  a  wife,  it  not  in  fact,  yet  in 
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view;  and  so  brisk  is  the  matrimonial  mar- 
ket, tiiat  uliero  is  not  a  girl  in  tlie  country 
above  eigbt  years  of  ago  wbo  ha«  not  been 
purcliasod  by  some  one  as  a  wile. 

Tobaoco  is  as  dear  to  the  Djour  as  to  other 
African  tribes,  and  they  are  fond  of  smoking 
it  in  pipes  of  very  great  capacity.  They 
have  a  ratlier  odd  mode  of  managing  their 
pipes.  The  bowl  is  of  reddisli  clay,  worked 
on  the  outside  into  a  kind  of  pattern  Uko 
that  in  frosted  glass.  The  stem  is  of  bamboo, 
and  is  very  thick,  and  the  junction  between 
the  stem  and  thi»  bowl  is  made  tolerably  air- 
tight by  binding  a  piece  of  raw  hide  round 
it  A  long  and  narrow  gourd  forms  the 
mouthpiece,  and  round  it  is  wrapped  apiece 
of  leather  like  that  which  fastens  the  bowl 
to  the  stem.  Lest  the  moutlipiece  should 
fall  off,  a  string  is  passed  round  it,  and  the 
other  end  liistened  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
stem. 

When  the  pipe  is  used,  a  quantity  of  fine 
bark  fibres  are  rolled  up  into  little  balls,  and, 
the  gourd  moutlipiece  being  removed,  they 
are  thrust  into  it  and  into  the  stem,  so  that, 
when  the  pipe  is  lighted,  they  may  become 
saturated  with  tobacco  oil.    This  fibre  is  not 


inserted  for  tlie  purpose  of  purifying  the 
smoke,  for  the  tobacco  oil  is  thought  to  be 
much  too  valuable  an  article  to  bu  waslcd 
and  the  fibre  balls,  when  thoroughly  satu- 
rated, are  taken  out  and  chewed  as  U"  they 
were  the  best  pigtail  tobacco. 

It  is  thought  to  be  a  delicate  attention  for 
two  friends  to  exchange  " quids  "  from  euih 
other's  pipe,  and,  when  one  person  has  ob- 
tained as  much  tobacco  oil  as  lie  cares  for 
he  passes  the  quid  to  another,  and  so  on' 
until  the  fiavor  has  all  been  extracted,  i 
have  in  my  collection  one  of  these  pipes.  It 
IS  two  feet  in  length,  and  the  bowl  is  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  largo  handful  of  tobacco. 
Pipes  of  this  description,  though  difieriuL' 
slightly  in  d(!tails,  prevail  through  the  wliolo 
ot  Central  Africa,  and  especially  along  tho 
east  bank  of  the  Nile.  In  the  splendid  col- 
lection gathered  by  Mr.  Petherick,  and  ex- 
hibited in  London  in  1802,  more  than  twenty 
such  pipes  were  exhibited,  several  with  horii 
stems,  some  mounted  with  iron,  and  in  one 
or  two  the  bark  "quids "were  still  in  their 
places.  The  specimen  described  above  be- 
longed to  tho  collection. 
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The  Latookn  tribe  inhabit  a  tract  of  country 
on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  lat.  40°  N.  Eqimlly 
wnrhlic  when  war  is  needed,  they  are  not 
tlu!  morose,  inliospi table  set  of  savages  we 
have  seen  some  of  their  neighbors  "to  be, 
but  are  meny,  jocose,  and  always  ready 
cither  for  fighting,  laughing,  or  playing. 

riio  dress  of  the  Latookas  is  at  once  siui- 
plo  and  complicated.  The 'men  wear  but 
little  dress  upon  their  bodies,  but  bestow 
a  wonderful  amount  of  attention  upon  their 
heads,  the  proper  tiring  of  which  is  so  long 
a  process,  that  a  man  cannot  hope  to  dress 
his  head  perfectly  until  he  has  arrived  at  full 
age.  Indeed,  from  the  time  that  a  Latooka 
begins  to  dress  lus  head  at  least  seven  or 
eight  years  must  elapse  before  his  toilet  is 
completed.  The  following  account,  given 
ry  Sir  S.  Baker,  affords  an  excellent  idea 
ol  the  Latooka  headdress. 

"  However  tedious  the  operation,  the  result 
IS  extraordinary.  The  Latookas  wear  most 
exquisite  helmets:  all  of  them  are  formed 
ot  then- own  hair,  and  are  of  course  fixtures. 
At  hrst  sight  it  appears  incredible,  but  a 
mmute  examination  shows  the  wonderful 
perseverance  of  years  in  producing  what 
must  be  highly  inconvenient.  The  thick 
crisp  wool  is  woven  with  fine  twine,  formed 
from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  until  it  presents  a 
luek  net-work  of  felt.  As  the  hair  grows 
through  this  matted  s.ibstance,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process,  until,  in  the 
course  of  years,  a  compact  substance  is 
iT'"u.'l'J-H®  a  strong  felt,  about  an  inch  and 
a  halt  thick,  that  has  been  trained  into  the 
shape  of  a  helmet.  A  strong  rim,  of  about 
two  inches  deep,  is  funned  by  Hpwino-  it  to 
gether  with  thread;  and  the'' front"  part  of 
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the  helmet  is  protected  by  a  piece  of  pol- 
ished  copper;  while  a  i)late  of  the  same 
metal,  shaped  like  the  half  of  a  bishop's 
mitre,  and  about  a  foot  in  length,  forms  the 
crest. 

"  The  framework  of  the  helmet  being  at 
length  completed,  it  must  be  perfected  by 
an  arrangement  of  beads,  should  the  owner 
be  sufficiently  rich  to  indulge  in  the  coveted 
distinction.  The  beads  most  in  fashion  are 
the  red  and  the  blue  porcelain,  about  the 
size  of  small  peas.  These  are  sewed  on  the 
nape  of  the  felt,  and  so  beautifully  arranged 
in  sections  of  blue  and  red,  that  the  entire 
helmet  appears  to  be  formed  of  beads;  and 
the  handsome  crest  of  polished  copper,  sur- 
mounted by  ostrich  plumes,  gives  a  most 
dignihed  and  martial  appearance  to  this 
elaborate  head-gear.  No  helmet  is  sup- 
I)osed  to  be  complete  without  a  row  of  cow- 
rie-shells stitched  round  the  rim,  so  as  to 
lorm  a  solid  edge." 

Necklaces  of  metal  are  also  worn  by  the 
men,  and  also  bracelets  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. Each  warrior  carries  in  addition  a  most 
remarkable  bracelet  on  his  right  wrist.  This 
IS  a  ring  of  iron,  round  which  are  set  four 
or  five  knife-blades  with  points  and  ed^es 
scrupulously  kept  sharp.  With  this  instru- 
ment they  can  strike  terrible  blows,  and,  if 
in  action  the  spear  is  dropped,  the  wearer 
instantly  closes  with  his  enemy,  and  strikes 
at  him  with  his  armed  bracelet.  The  other 
weapons  of  the  Latooka  tribe  are  a  strong 
lance,  or  a  short  mace,  mostly  made  of  iron, 
and  a  shield  about  four  feet  long  by  two 
wide.^  The  shields  are  generally  miide  of 
uuffalo  hide,  but  the  best  are  Ibriued  from 
the  skin  of  the  giraffe,  this  combining  the 
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two  qualities  of  lightness  and  toughness. 
Bows  an(i  arrows  are  not  used  by  the  La- 
tookas. 

The  women  take  comparatively  little  pains 
with  their  toilet.  Instead  of  spending  their 
time  in  working  up  their  woolly  hair  into 
the  felt-like  insiss  which  decorates  the  men, 
they  shave  their  heads  entirely,  and  trust 
for  their  ornaments  to  beads,  paint,  and 
tattooing.  Like  the  belles  of  more  Southern 
tribes,  the  Latooka  women  extract  the  four 
incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw;  and  the 
favorite  wife  of  the  king  told  Lady  Baker 
that  she  would  really  not  be  bad-looking  if 
she  would  only  remove  those  teeth,  and  give 
herself  a  coat  of  grease  and  vermilion. 

Bokkfc,  the  queen  in  question,  with  her 
daughter,  were  the  only  good-looking  women 
that  were  seen  in  that  country;  the  females 
being  strangely  large,  coarse,  and  powerful. 
On  bodily  f.crength  they  pride  themselves, 
and  each  woman  makes  it  a  daily  task  to 
carry  on  her  head  a  ten-gallon  jar  to  the 
water,  fill  it,  and  bring  it  back  again,  the 
distance  being  seldom  less  than  a  mile. 
Their  dresa  is  rather  remarkable.  It  con- 
sists of  a  leathern  belt,  to  which  is  attached 
a  large  flap  of  tanned  leather  in  front,  while  to 
the  back  are  tied  a  number  of  thongs,  two  feet 
oi  more  in  length,  which  look  at  a  distance 
exactly  like  a  horse's  tail. 

The  most  fashionable  feminine  ornament 
in  the  Latooka  country  is  a  long  piece  of 
polished  crystal,  about  as  thick  as  a  draw- 
ing pencil.  A  hole  is  bored  in  the  under 
lip,  and  the  ornament  hung  from  it  Sir  S. 
Baker  commended  himself  greatly  to  Bokke 
and  her  daughter  by  presenting  them  with 
the  glass  stem  of  :t  tliermometer  that  had 
been  accidentally  broken,  and  his  gift  was 
valued  much  as  a  necklace  of  brilliants 
would  be  I)y  European  ladies.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  ornament  from  falling,  a  piece 
of  twine  is  knotted  upon  the  end  that  passes 
through  the  lip.  As  the  lower  teeth  are 
removed,  the  tongue  of  course  acts  upon  it, 
and  when  a  .V.dy  is  speaking  the  movements  of 
the  tongue  cause  the  crystal  pendant  to  move 
about  in  a  very  ludicrous  manner.  Tattoo- 
ing is  mostly  confined  to  the  checks  and 
forehead,  and  consists  chiefly  of  lines. 

The  men  are  also  fond  of  decorating  their 
heads  with  the  feathers  of  various  birds,  and 
the  favorite  ornament  is  the  head  of  the 
crested  crane,  its  black,  velvet-like  plumage, 
tipped  with  the  gold-colored  crest,  having  a 
very  handsome  appearance  when  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  head. 

When  Sir  S.  Baker  was  encamping  among 
the  Latookas,  he  could  not  purchase  either 
goats  or  cows,  though  large  herds  were 
being  driven  before  him,  and  he  was  there- 
fore forced  to  depend  much  on  his  gun  for 
subsistence.  The  feathers  of  the  cranes, 
ducks,  geese,  and  other  birds  were  thrown 
over  the  palisade  of  Lis  encampment-  and, 
during  the  wliole  time  of  his  visit,  the  boys 


were  to  be  seen  with  their  heads  comically 
dressed  with  white  feathers,  until  they 
looked  like  huge  cauliflowers.  The  long, 
est  feathers  were  in  greatest  request,  and 
'vere  taken  as  perquisites  by  the  boys  who 
volunteered  to  accompany  the  sportsman,  to 
carry  home  the  game  which  he  shot,  and 
then  to  pluck  the  birds. 

In  general  appearance,  the  Latookas  are 
a  singularly  fine  race  of  men.  They  are 
on  an  average,  all  but  six  feet  in  height! 
and,  although  they  are  exceedingly  muscular 
and  powerful,  tliey  do  not  degenerate  into 
corpulency  nor  unwieldiness.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  is  pleasing,  and  the 
lips,  although  large,  are  not  of  the  negro 
type.  The  forehead  is  high,  the  cheek- 
bones rather  prominent,  and  the  eyes  large. 
It  is  thought  that  their  origin  must  have 
been  derived  from  some  of  the  Galla  tribes. 

The  Latookas  are  rich  as  well  us  power- 
ful, and  have  great  herds  of  cattle,  which 
they  keep  in  stockades,  constructed  after  a 
most  ingenious  fashion;  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  head  of  cattle  being  often 
herded  in  one  town.  Knowing  that  there 
are  plenty  of  hostile  tribes,  who  would  seize 
every  opportunity  of  stealing  their  cows,  the 
Latookas  always  pen  them  in  very  strong 
stockades,  the  entrance  to  which  is  only  a 
yard  or  thereabouts  in  width.  These  en- 
trances are  arch-shaped,  and  only  just  wide 
enough  to  allow  an  ox  to  pass  through,  and 
from  the  top  of  each  arch  is  hung  a  rude 
kind  of  cattle  bell,  formed  from  the  shell  of 
the  dolapfe  palm  nut,  against  which  the  ani- 
mal must  strike  as  it  passes  in  or  out  of 
the  stockatle. 

The  path  which  leads  from  the  entrances 
is  no  wider  than  the  door  itself,  and  is 
flanked  at  either  side  by  a  high  and  strong 
palisade,  so  that,  if  an  enemy  were  to  attack 
the  place,  they  could  hardly  force  their  way 
along  passages  which  a  few  men  couid  guarcl 
as  effectually  as  a  multitude.  ThrorgJi  tho 
village  runs  a  tolerably  wide  street,  and  into 
the  street  open  the  larger  entrances  into 
the  cattle  enclosures,  so  that,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants desired,  they  could  either  remove 
their  oxen  singly  by  the  small  doors,  or 
drive  them  out  in  herds  through  the  gates 
that  open  into  the  central  street. 

Thus  it  will  be  see;'  that  tho  aspect  of  a 
Latooka  town  is  very  remarknble.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  strong  jjalisade,  in 
which  are  several  doorways.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  village  runs  tlie  main  street, 
upon  which  all  the  cattle-pens  open,  and  the 
rest  of  the  interior  is  traversed  l)y  lanes,  so 
narrow  that  only  one  cow  can  pass  at  n 
time.  The  various  gates  and  doors  of  (!ie 
village  are  closed  at  night,  and  cnrofully 
barred  with  branches  of  the  thorny  mimosa. 
Sometimes  these  villages  are  so  large  as  to 
deserve  the  name  of  towns.  TarrnngolW, 
the  capital  of  the  Laiook.-vs,  cniiipriscd  at 
least  three  thousand  homesteads;  and  not 
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only  was  the  whole  town  surrounded  by  a 
strong  iron-wood  palisading,  but  each  home- 
stead was  fortified  in  like  manner. 

The  wives  of  the  Latookas  seem  tolera- 
bly well  ofl'  in  comparison  with  their  mar- 
ried sisters  of  other  tribes.  They  certainly 
work  hard,  and  carry  ponderous  weights, 
but  then  they  are  so  tall  and  strong,  that 
such  labor  is  no  very  great  hLrdship  to 
them.  That  they  are  not  down-trot' den,  as 
women  are  in  too  many  parts  o"  Africa,  is 
evident  from  the  way  in  which  chey  comport 
themselves.  On  one  ocasion  one  of  the 
armed  soldiers  belonging  io  the  Turkish 
caravan  met  a  woman,  who  was  returning 
from,  the  water  with  her  heavy  jar  on  her 
head.  lie  demanded  the  water,  and,  when 
she  refused  to  give  it  him,  threatened  her 
with  his  stick.  Bokkc,  the  pretty  wife  of 
Cbmmoro,  seeing  this  proceeding,  went  to 
the  rescue,  seized  the  soldier  by  the  throat, 
and  wrested  his  stick  from  him,  while 
.inother  woman  twisted  his  gun  out  of  his 
hand.  Several  other  women  came  running 
to  the  spot,  threw  the  man  down,  and  ad- 
ministered a  sound  pommelling,  while  others 
poured  water  down  the  muzzle  of  his  gun, 
and  plastered  great  lumps  of  wet  mud  over 
the  lock  and  trigger. 

Wives  are  purchased  in  Latooka-land  for 
cows,  and  therefore  a  large  fajnily  is  a  sure 
step  to  prosperity:  the  boys  becoming  war- 
riors, who  will  tight  for  their  tribe;  and  the 
girls  being  alw.ays  saleable  for  cows,  should 
they  live  to  womanhood.  Every  girl  is  sure 
of  being  married,  because,  when  a  man 
begins  to  procure  wealth,  the  first  thin^ 
that  he  does  is  to  buy  a  wife,  and  he  adds  to 
the  number  of  his  wives  as  fast  as  he  can 
muster  cows  enough  to  pav  for  them. 

When  Sir  S.  Baker  passed  through  the 
country,  the  great  chief  of  the  Latookas 
was  named  Moy.    He  had  a  brother,  named 
Commoro,  and,  although  in  actual  rank  Moy 
took  precedence  of  his  brother,  Ccrnmoro 
was  virtually  the  king,  having  far  more  in- 
fluence over  the   iieople  than  his  brother. 
Commoro  was  really  deserving  of  this  influ- 
ence, and  was  remarkable  for  his  acuteness 
and  strong  common  sense.     Without  his 
exertions  the  Latookas  would  certainly  have 
assaulted  the  caravan,  and   great   slaugh- 
ter must  have  ensued,  the  natives  having 
learned  to  despise  '^uns  on  account  of  a  vic- 
tory which  they  had  lately  gained  over  a 
party  of  slave-stealcrs.    He  had  a  long  argu- 
ment with  his  visitor  respecting  the  immor- 
tality of   the  soul,  and  resurrection  after 
death,  but  could   in  no  wav  be  convinced 
that  a  man  could  live  after  death.    Had  he 
had  even  anv  superstitious  feelings,  some- 
thmg  might  have  been  done  with  him,  but, 
like  many  other  sceptics,  he  flatly  refused  to 
believe  anyihing  which  is  without  the  ranee 
of  hiR  senses. 

The  ftmiliar  illustration  of  the  grain  of 
corn  planted  in  the  earth  was  used,  but 


without  efTect.  He  was  quite  willing  that 
the  grain  in  question  should  represent  him- 
self, but  controverted  the  conclusion  which 
was  drawn  from  the  premises.  The  ears 
of  corn  filled  with  grains,  which  would 
spring  up  after  the  decay  of  the  original 
seed,  were  not,  he  said,  representatives  of 
himself,  but  were  his  children,  who  lived 
after  he  was  dead.  The  ingenuity  with 
which  he  slipped  out  of  the  argument  was 
very  considerable,  and,  as  Sir  S.  Baker 
remarks,  "it  was  extraordinary  to  see  so 
much  clearness  of  perception  combined 
with  such  complete  obtuseness  to  anvthins 
ideal."  -^        * 

The  Latookas  are  very  good  blacksmiths, 
and  excel  m  the  manufacture  of  iron  hoe- 
blades,  or  "molotes"  as  they  are  called. 
Ihis  instrument  is  also  used  as  money. 
The  bellows  are  made  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  those  used  by  the  Kaffir  tribes,  but, 
instead  of  using  merely  a  couple  of  leather- 
bags,  the  Latooka  blacksmith  employs  two 
earthenware  pots,  and  over  the  mouth  of 
each  pot  is  loosely  tied  a  large  piece  of  soft, 
pliable  leather,  kept  well  greased  to  insure 
its  softness.  A  perpendicular  stick  about 
four  feet  in  length  is  fastened  to  the  centre 
of  each  skin,  and,  when  these  are  wo'-ked 
rapidly  up  and  down,  the  wind  is  forced 
through  earthenware  tubes  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  bottom  of  the  pots. 

The  tools  are  very  simple,  a  large  stone 
doing  duty  for  an  anvil,  and  a  smaller  for  a 
hammer,  while  a  cleft  stick  of  green  wood  is 
used  by  wn.y  of  pincers.  Great  care  is  taken 
in  shaping  the  molotes,  which  are  always 
carefully  tested  by  balancing  them  on  their 
lieads,  and  making  them  ring  by  a  blow  of 
the  finger.  When  used  for  agriculture,  the 
molotes  are  fastened  to  the  end  of  wooden 
shafts,  seldom  less  than  seven,  and  often  ten, 
feet  m  length,  and  thus  a  powerful  leverase 
IS  gamed.  ° 

Although  the  Latooka  is  generally  ready 
for  war,  he  is  not  a  born  warrior,  as  is  tho 
case  with  many  tribes.  The  Zulu,  for  ex- 
ample, lives  chiefly  for  war;  he  thinks  of  it 
day  and  night,  and  his  great  ambition  is  to 
distinguish  himself  in  battle.  The  Latooka, 
on  the  other  hand,  seldom  wages  war  with- 
out a  cause  which  he  is  pleased  to  think  a 
good  one;  but,  when  he  does,  he  fiirhts  well. 
The  chief  cause  for  which  a  Latooka  will 
fight  to  the  death  is  his  cattle.  He  will 
sometimes  run  away  when  a  powerful  party 
makes  a  raid  on  his  village,  and  carries  off 
his  wives  and  children  for  slaves;  but  if  they 
attempt  to  drive  off  his  cattle,  the  spirit  of 
the  noble  savage  is  seta-blaze,  and  he  is  at 
once  up  in  arms. 

A  curious  example  of  this  trait  of  charac- 
ter occurred  during  Sir  S.  Baker's  residence 
in  Latooka-land.     One  of  the  Mahometan 
traders  (who,  it  will  be  remembered, ai«>  the 
.  very  pest  and  scourge  of  the  country)  gath- 
I  ered  together  a  band  of  three  hundred  na- 
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tives,  and  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  own 
countrymen,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
raid  upon  a  certain  village  among  the 
mountains.  Tlie  men  ran  away,  and  uie  in- 
vaders captured  a  great  number  of  women 
and  children,  with  whom  they  might  have 
escaped  unmolested.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  they  were  told  of  a  large  herd  of 
cattle  which  they  had  missed,  and  accord 
ingly  returned,  and  began  to  drive  oflf 
their  spoil. 

The  Latookas  had  witnessed  the  capture 
of  their  wives  and  children  without  attempt- 
ing a  rescue,  but  the  attack  on  their  beloved 
cattle  was  too  much  for  them,  and  they 
poured  out  of  their  hiding  places  like  a 
swarm  of  angry  wasps.  Maddened  with  the 
idea  of  losing  their  cattle,  they  bravely  faced 
the  muskets  with  their  spears  and  shields, 
and  clustered  round  the  invaders  in  resist- 
less numbers.  Each  man,  as  he  advanced, 
leaped  behind  some  cover,  from  which  he 
could  hurl  a  lance,  while  others  climbed  up 
the  rocks,  and  rolled  great  stones  on  their 
enemies.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  and 
simultaneous,  that  the  Turks  found  them- 
selves beset  on  all  sides,  and  yet  could  hardly 
see  a  man  at  whom  they  could  aim. 

They  fled  in  terror  down  the  path,  and, 
mistaking  in  their  haste  the  right  road,  they 
turned  aside  to  one  which  led  to  a  precipice 
five  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Seeing  their 
danger,  they  tried  to  retreat,  but  the  ever- 
increasing  multitudes  pressed  closer  and 
closer  upon  them,  forced  tliem  nearer  to  the 
precipice,  and  at  last  drove  them  all  over  it. 
Not  a  man  escaped,  and  although  a  few 
turned  and  fought  with  the  courage  of  de- 
spair, they  were  hurled  over  the  precipice 
after  their  comrades.  The  artist  has  repre- 
sented this  victory  on  the  next  page. 

This  was  the  victory  over  fire-arms  which 
had  inspired  the  Latookas  with  such  con- 
tempt for  these  v/eapons,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  Commoro's  mediation,  they  would  have 
attacked  the  English  party.  That  subtle 
chief,  however,  well  knew  the  difference 
betweerf  asaulting  an  assemblage  of  Turks 
and  Africans  among  the  rocky  passes  and 
attacking  in  the  open  country  a  well-armed 
party  commanded  by  Europeans.  Such  an 
attack  was  once  meditated,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  account  of  it  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  Latookamode  of  warfare.  The  reader 
must  remember  that  the  war  drum  is  an 
institution  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Central  Africa. 

"  It  was  about  five  p.m.,  one  hour  before 
sunset.  The  woman  who  usually  brought 
us  water  delivered  her  jar,  but  disappeared 
immediately  after,  without  sweeping  the 
courtyard,  as  was  her  custom.  Her  children, 
who  usually  played  in  this  enclosure,  van- 
ished. Oil  searching  her  hut,  which  was  in 
one  corner  of  the  yard,  no  one  was  to  be 
found,  and  even  the  grinding-stone  was 
gone.     Suspecting  that  something  waa  in 


the  wind,  I  sent  Karka  and  Gaddum-Her 
the  two  black  servants,  to  search  in  various 
huts  in  the  neighborhood  to  observe  whether 
the  owners  were  present,  and  whether  the 
women  were  in  their  houses.  Not  a  woman 
could  be  found.  Neither  woman  nor  child 
remained  in  the  large  town  of  Tarrangoll^. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  stillness,  where 
usually  all  was  noise  and  chattering.  All 
the  women  and  children  had  been  removed 
to  the  mountains,  about  two  miles  distant, 
and  this  so  quickly  and  noiselessly  that  it 
appeared  incredible." 

Commoro  and  Moy  were  then  sent  for 
and  said  that  tht  Turks  had  behaved  so 
badly,  by  robbing  and  beating  the  women, 
that  the  people  were  much  excited,  and 
would  endure  it  no  longer;  and,  not  being 
accustomed  to  any  travellers  except  slave- 
dealers,  they  naturally  included  Sir  8.  Ba- 
ker's party  in  that  category.  Commoro, 
however,  took  his  leave,  saying  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  quiet  Ihe  people. 

"  The  sun  set,  and,  as  is  usual  in  tropical 
climates,  darkness  set  in  within  half  an 
hour.  Not  a  wdman  had  returned  to  the 
town,  nor  was  the  voice  of  a  man  to  be  heard. 
The  natives  had  entirely  forsaken  the  por- 
tion of  the  town  that  both  1  and  the  Turks 
occupied.  There  was  a  death-like  stillnrf^s 
in  the  air.  Even  the  Turks,  who  were 
usually  uproafious,  were  perfectly  quiet;  and, 
although  my  men  made  no  remark,  it  was 
plain  that  we  were  all  occupied  by  the  .':ame 
thoughts,  and  that  an  attnck  was  expected. 

"  It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  and  the  still- 
ness had  become  almost  painful.  There 
was  no  cry  of  a  bird;  not  even  the  howl  of  a 
hysena:  the  camels  were  sleeping;  but  every 
man  was  wide  awake,  and  the  sentries  well 
on  the  alert.  We  were  almost  listening  to 
the  supernatural  stillness,  if  I  may  so  de- 
scribe the  perfect  calm,  when  suddenly  every 
one  startled  at  the  deep  and  solemn  boom 
of  the  great  war  drum,  or  nogara!  Three 
distinct  beats,  at  slow  intervals,  rang 
through  the  apparently  deserted  town,  and 
echoed  loudly  from  the  neighboring  moun- 
tain. It  was  the  signal!  A  fv,v  minutes 
elapsed,  and,  like  a  distant  echo  fr<  ni  the 
north,  the  three  mournful  notes  agnin  dis- 
tinctly sounded.  Was  it  an  echoy  Impos- 
sible I 

"  Now  from  the  south,  far  distant,  but  un- 
mi.^takable,  the  same  three  regular  beats 
cam')  booming  throngh  the  still  night  air. 
Agam  and  again  from  every  quarter,  spread- 
ing far  and  wide,  the  signal  was  nsijonded 
to,  and  the  whole  country  echoed  these 
three  solemn  notes  so  full  of  warning.  Once 
more  the  great  nogara  of  Tarrnngolle 
sounded  the  original  alarm  within  a  lew 
hundred  paces  of  our  quarters.  The  whole 
country  was  up.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  the  matter.  The  Turks  w-ll  know 
those  three  notes  to  bo  the  wnr  signal  of  the 
Latookas.  ... 
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FUNERAL  CEREMONIES. 


"The  patrols  shortly  reported  that  large 
bodies  of  men  were  collecting  outside  the 
town.    The  great  nogara  again  beat,  and 
was  answered,  as  before,  from  the  neighbor- 
ing villages;  but  the  Turk's  drum  kept  up 
an  unmterrupted  roll,  as  a  challenge,  whei^ 
ever  the  nogara  sounded.    Instead  of  the 
intense  stillness,  that   had  formerly  been 
almost  painful,  a  distinct  hum  of  voices  be- 
tokened the  gathering  of  large  bodies  of  men 
However,  we   were  well  fortified,  and  the 
Latookas  knew  it.    We  occupied  the  very 
stronghold  which  they  themselves  had  con- 
structed for  the  defence  of  their  town;  and 
the  square,  being  surrounded  with  strong 
iron-wood   palisades,  with  only  a  uarrow 
entrance,  would  be  impregnable  when  held 
as  now,  by  fifty  m  ;n  well  armed  against  a 
mob  whose  best  w  apons  were  only  lances. 
"I  sent  men  up  the  A.atchmen's  stations. 
These  were  about    twenty-five  feet  high- 
and,  the  night  being  clear,  thej  could  dis- 
tinctly report  the  movements  of  a  large  mass 
of  natives  that  were  ever  increasing  on  the 
outside  of  the  town,  at  about  two  hundred 
yards  distance.    The  rattle  of  the  Turk's 
drum  repeatedly  sounded  in  reply  to  the 
nogara,  and  the  intended  attack  seemed  des- 
tined to  relapse  into  a  noisy  but  empty  bat- 
tle of  the  drums." 

Toward  midnight  Commoro  came  in  per- 
son, and  said  that  the  nogara  had  been 
beaten  without  his  orders,  and  that  he  would 
try  to  quiet  the  people.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, that,  if  the  exploring  party  had  not 
been  or  their  guard,  an  attack  would  really 
have  been  made.  After  this  business,  Sir 
Samuel  very  wisely  determined  to  separate 
entirely  from  the  Turks,  and  therefore  built 
himself  a  camp  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  town,  so  that  the  Latookas  might 
not  again  think  that  the  two  naities  had  a 
common  interest 

On  the  following  morning  the  women  ap- 
peared with  their  water  jars  as  usual,  and 
the  men,  though  still  excited,  and  under 
arms,  returned  to  their  homes.  By  degrees 
the  excitement  died  away,  and  then  they 
talked  over  th^  affair  with  perfect  frankness 
admitting  that  an  attack  was  meditated,  and 
rather  amused  ■  that  the  intended  victims 
should  have  been  aware  of  their  plans. 

The  Latookas  are  not  free  from  the  vice 
ot  thievmg,  and,  when  employed  as  porters, 
have  exercised  their  craft  with  so  little 
attempt  at  concealment,  that  they  have  de- 
iberately  broken  open  the  parcels  which 
they  carried,  not  taking  any  notice  of  the 
lact  that  a  sentry  was  watching  them  within 
a  few  yards.  Also  they  would  oo  .v-i  oally 
watch  an  opportunity,  slip  asidu  from  the 
caravan,  and  sneak  away  with  tl.eir  loads. 

funeral  ceremonies  differ  air.on  ■  the  La- 
lookas  according  to  the  mode  of  death.  If 
a  mail  is  killed  in  battle,  the  body  is  not 
touched,  but  is  allowev^  to  remain  on  the 
Bpot  where  ii  leii,  to  be  eaten  by  the  hysenas 
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and  the  vultures.  But  should  a  Latooka. 
whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  die  a  naturS 
death,  the  body  is  disposed  of  in  a  rather 
singular  manner.  Immediately  after  death, 
a  shallow  grave  is  dug  in  the  enclosure  that 
surrounds  each  house,  and  within  a  few  feet 
ot  the  door.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  here 
tor  several  weeks,  when  decomposition  is 
usually  completed.  It  is  then  dug  up,  the 
bones  are  cleaned  and  washed,  and  are  then 
placed  m  an  earthenware  jar,  and  carried 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  outside  the  vil- 
lage. 

No  particular  sanctity  attaches  itself  either 
to  the  bones  or  the  spot  on  which  they  ate 
deposited.  The  earthen  jars  are  broken  in 
course  of  time,  and  the  bones  scattered 
about,  but  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  them. 
In  consequence  of  this  custom  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  large  town  presents  a  most 
singular  and  rather  dismal  aspect,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  bones,  skulls, 
and  earthenware  jars  in  various  states  of 
preservation;  and,  indeed,  the  traveller 
always  knows  when  he  is  approaching  a 
liatooka  town  by  coming  across  a  quantity 
ot  neglected  human  remains. 

The  Latookas  have  not  the  least  idea 
why  they  treat  their  dead  in  this  singular 
manner,  nor  why  they  make  so  strange  a 
distinction  between  the  bodies  of  warriors 
who  have  died  the  death  of  the  brave  and 
tliose  who  have  simply  died  from  disease, 
accident,  or  decay.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  country  where  the  body  of  the  dead 
warrior  is  left  to  the  beasts  and  birds,  while 
those  who  die  natural  deaths  are  so  elabo- 
rately buried,  exhumed,  and  placed  in  the 
public  cemetery.  Why  they  do  so  they  do 
not  seem  either  to  know  or  to  care,  and,  as 
far  as  has  been  ascertained,  this  is  one  of 
the  many  customs  which  has  survived  Ion" 
after  those  who  practise  it  have  forgotten 
its  signification. 

During  the  three  or  four  weeks  that  elapse 
between  the  interment  and  exhumation  of 
tlie  body  funeral  dances  are  performed. 
Great  numbers  of  both  sexes  take  part  in 
these  dances,  for  which  they  decorate  them- 
selves in  a  very  singular  manner.  Their 
hair  helmets  are  supplemented  by  great 
plumes  of  ostrich  feathers,  each  man  wear- 
ing as  many  as  he  can  manage  to  fasten  on 
his  head,  and  skins  of  the  leopard  or  mon- 
key are.  hung  from  their  shoulders.  The 
chief  adornment,  however,  is  a  lar^e  iron 
bell,  which  is  fastened  to  the  small  of  the 
back,  and  which  is  sounded  by  wriggling 
the  .  ,v  -fter  a  very  ludicrous  fashion  V 
taitl  '  ^-epresentation  of  one  of  these  " 
ces  If     ;vea  the  reader  on  page  405. 

'A  large  crowd  r  t  up  in  this  style  cre- 
ated an  mdescriba  e  hubbub,  heightened 
by  the  blowing  of  horns  and  the  beating  of 
seven  i  Jgaras    of  various    notes.     Every 

■■ •"•    — .•.'•■prrn    siuill    :^U3pCUaCa 

round  the  neck,  which  he  blew  occasionally;, 
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in  the  height  of  his  excitement  These 
instruments  produced  a  sound  partaking  of 
the  braying  of  a  donkey  and  the  screech  of 
an  owl.  Crowds  of  men  rushed  round  and 
round  in  a  sort  of  gahp  infernel,  brandish- 
ing their  arms  and  iron-he'aded  maces,  and 
keeping  tolerably  in  line  five  or  six  deep, 
following  the  leader,  who  headed  them,  dan- 
cing backward. 

"  The  women  kept  outside  the  line,  dan- 
cing a  slow,  stupid  step,  while  a  long  string 
of  young  girls  and  small  children,  their 
heads  and  necks  rubbed  with  red  ochre  and 
grease,  and  prettily  ornamented  with  strings 
of  beads  round  their  loins,  kept  a  very  good 
line,  beating  time  with  their  feet,  and  jing- 
ling the  numerous  iron  rings  which  adorned 
their  ankles  to  keep  time  to  the  drums. 

"One  woman  attended  upon  the  men, 
running  through  the  crowd  with  a  gourd- 
ful  of  wood-ashes,  handflils  of  which  she 
showered  over  their  heads,  powdering  them 
like  millers:  the  object  of  the  operation  I 
could  not  understand.  The  premiere  dan- 
seusewas  immensely  fat;  she  had  passed  the 
bloom  of  youth,  but,  tnalgre  her  unwieldy 
state,  she  kept  up  the  pace  to  the  last,  quite 
unconscious  of  her  general  appearance,  and 
absorbed  with  the  excitement  of  the  dance." 

These  strange  dances  form  a  part  of  every 
funeral,  and  so,  when  several  persons  have 
died  successively,  the  funeral  dances  go  on 
for  several  months   together.     The    chief 


Commoro  was  remarkable  for  his  agility 
in  the  ibneral  dances,  and  took  his  part  in 
every  such  ceremony,  no  matter  whether  it 
were  for  a  wealthy  or  a  poor  man,  every 
one  who  dies  being  equally  entitled  to  the 
funeral  dance  without  any  distinction  of 
rank  or  wealth. 

The  bells  which  are  so  often  mentioned 
in  those  tribes  inhabiting  Central  Africa 
are  mostly  made  on  one  principle,  though 
not  on  precisely  the  same  pattern.  These 
simple  bells  evidently  derive  their  origin 
from  the  shells  of  certain  nuts,  or  other 
hard  fruits,  which,  when  suspended,  and  a 
wooden  clapper  hung  within  them,  can  pro- 
duce a  sound  of  some  resonance. 

The  next  advance  is  evidently  the  carving 
the  bell  out  of  some  hard  wood,  so  as  to  in. 
crease  its  size  and  add  to  the  power  of  its 
sound.  Next,  the  superior  resonance  of  iron 
became  apparent,  and  little  bells  were  made, 
shaped  exactly  like  the  before-mentioned 
nuts.  This  point  once  obtained,  the  variety 
in  the  shape  of  the  bells  is  evidently  a  mere 
matter  of  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  maker, 

One  form  approaches  nearer  to  our  famil- 
iar type  of  bell  than  any  other,  and  really 
bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
strangely-shaped  bells  of  Siam  or  Burmah. 
Instead  of  being  flattened,  as  are  the  others, 
it  is  tolerably  wide,  and  is  so  formed  that  a 
transverse  section  of  it  would  give  the  figure 
of  a  quatrefoii. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  SHIR,  BAR!,  DJIBBA.  NUEHB,  DIKKA.  AND  SHILLOOK  TRIBES. 
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ii  f.  „  I  *'  ^°  ^'■^  frequently  mentioned 
by  those  travellers  who  have  passed  through 
Central  Africa,  a  brief  mention  of  them  will 
be  necessary.    The  Shir  country  extends  on 

£r30o  E?^  "  ^"''  ^°  ^'''•^°  ^•'  ^""^ 
The  men  are  remarkable  for  never  stir- 
ring out  of  their  villages  without  all  their 
personal  property  about  them.  Clothes,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  are  not  considered  as 
Sf  ^;  n^  principal  article  of  costume 
being  a  tuft  or  two  of  cock's-feathers  on  the 


pose.  Tliey  are  about  three  feet  in  lencrth 
and  without  feathers,  so  that  they  can  only 
be  used  at  a  short  distance. 

The  women,  however,  have  some  preten- 
sions to  dress.  To  a  belt  which  goes  round 
the  waist  is  attached  a  small  lappet  of  leather 
which  hangs  in  front.  This  is  balanced 
behind  by  a  sort  of  tail  or  long  tassel  of  very 
thin  leather  thongs,  which  reach  nearly 
down  to  the  knees.  Captain  Speke  remarks 
that  this  article  of  dress  is  probably  the 
foundation  of  the  reports  that  in  Central 


top  of  the  head      Tinf  th,>^,'  .^iW,'^^  ""  "'"  "'"V"""""  "»   "le  reporrs  mat  in  Central 

their  little  stools  slunl  on  tfiefr  bSsTn^  ^^  "'"''^  ^«'  ""  l!"''  "^^  •"'^"  ^^''«  ^'^''^  '^^' 

no  one  ever  moves  witTiout  hif  inv^H  \  f.  ^^  ^'"''^^^-    ^''""^  '"^P^''^^  '^'"'^  "fe,  not  only 
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Ippn  their  pipe  they  lavish  all  their  ar- 
tistic pou'ers,  which,  however,  are  not  very 
considerable.  Precious  as  is  iron  in  thii 
country,  being  used,  like  gold  in  Europe,  as 
a  medium  of  currency,  the  nines  are  4n 
mounted  with  this  costR  metar^The  bowls 
t  made  of  clay,  conical  in  shape,  and  hav- 
5  a  couple  of  prongs  on  which  to  rest. 
Ihey  are  very  large,  holding  quite  a  handful 

1  H  ?f '  """^i  ^''•i"'  mouthpieces  are  almost 
iiniinably  made  of  iron. 

ahv."« '"'  *''"  implements  of  peace,  the  Shir 
al  ajs  carry  with  them  their  weapons  of 
tfohnn,  f,°  <lonsist  of  clubs,  made  of  a  kind 
hn  ?^ '  ^^''''^^  '"^'<^'  '*"'^  '^^'•■^vy'  a  couple  of 
h  ^ ;  "^  r\  ^°*^  ^  ''""'Jle  of  arrows,  so 
mat  their  hands  are  quite  full  of  weapons. 
o,!L  °^^'''  are  always  kept  strung,  and  the 
....(.  p.jjj^jj  **''''»  some  hard  wood, 
ifon  being  too  costly  a  metal  for  such  a  pur- 
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Africans  themselves,  each  trilie  seeming  to 
think  tliat  they  are  the  only  perfect  race  of 
men,  and  that  all  others  have  some  physical 
defect  "^ 

A  very  amusing  instance  of  such  a  belief 
IS  narrated  by  Mr.  Petherick,  a  native  hav- 
ing given  him  a  most  circumstantial  account 
of  tribes  among  which  he  had  been,  and 
vvhere  he  had  seen  some  very  singular  peo- 
ple. In  one  tribe,  for  example,  he  had  seen 
peop.e  who,  like  the  white  man,  could  kill  at 
a  great  distance.  But  instead  of  havin-^  odd- 
shaped  pieces  of  wood  and  iron,  which  made 
a  noise,  they  had  bows  and  arrows,  which  lat- 
ter could  not  be  extracted.  Had  he  stopped 
here  he  might  have  been  believed,  the  only 
exaggeration  being  in  the    ran-e  of   the 

WeSiOon.      TTnfnrtiinnfolir  ftvr  l"'-  .^..-r.  -.!,„_„„ 
.  - ij  ...I   ..... — ,  (t  f  ,ij,j-j^^- 

ter,  he  must  needs  add  a  number  of  other 
circumstmces,  and  proceeded  to  tell  of  a 
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people  who  had  four  eyes,  two  in  the  usual 
places  and  two  behind,  and  who  could  there- 
fore walk  backward  as  well  as  forward  —  like 
the  decapitated  lady  in  the  fair^  tale,  whose 
head  was  replaced  wron^  side  forward, 
"  which  was  very  useful  in  dressing  her 
bock  hair." 

The  next  tribe  through  which  he  passed 
frightened  him  exceedingly.  They  had  the 
usual  number  of  eyes,  but  one  eye  was  under 
each  arm,  so  that,  when  they  wanted  to  look 
about  them,  they  were  obliged  to  lift  up  their 
arms.  Not  likin"  these  strange  companions, 
lie  went  still  fartlxir  southward,  and  there  he 
saw  people  with  tiiils  a  yard  in  length,  and 
with  faces  like  monkeys.  But  the  most  hor- 
rible people  among  whom  he  travelled  were 
dwarfs,  who  had  such  enormous  ears  that, 
when  they  wished  to  rest  for  the  night,  they 
spread  one  ear  beneath  them  for  a  mattress, 
and  the  other  above  them  by  way  of  cover- 
ing. 

The  strange  part  in  connection  with  these 
wild  tales  is,  that  none  of  them  are  new.  To 
the  lovers  of  old  legends  all  these  monstrous 
races  of  men  are  perfectly  familiar.  More- 
over, in  that  wonderful  old  book,  the  "  Nu- 
remberg Chronicle,"  there  are  woodcuts  of  all 
the  strange  people.  There  are  the  Acephali ; 
whose  eyes  are  in  their  breasts;  there  are 
the  ■  tailed  men,  the  ape-faced  men,  the 
dwarfs,  and  the  large-eared  men.  The  ori- 
gin of  several  of  these  wild  notions  is  evi- 
dent enough,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
idea  of  the  large-eared  race  arose  from  the 
enormous  ears  of  the  African  elephant,  one 
of  which  is  large  enough  to  shelter  a  man 
beneath  its  covert. 

To  return  to  the  Shir  women.  They  are 
very  fond  of  ornament,  and  nearly  all  the 
iron  in  the  country  which  is  not  used  in 
the  decoration  of  pipes,  or  for  the  "  spade- 
money,"  is  worn  upon  the  legs  of  the  women. 
Rings  of  considerable  thickness  are  fastened 
round  the  ankles,  and  a  woman  of  considera- 
tion will  often  have  so  many  of  these  rings 
that  they  extend  far  up  the  leg.  As  the 
women  walk,  these  rings  make  a  clanking 


sound,  as  if  they  wore  iron  fetters;  but 
among  the  Shir  belles  this  sound  is  thoii<,'ht 
to  be  very  fashionable,,  and  they  cultivate 
the  art  of  walking  so  as  to  make  the  auklcU 
clank  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  another 
ornament  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 
They  take  the  shells  of  the  river  miissil, 
and  cut  it  into  small  circular  pieces,  nbout 
the  size  of  ordinary  pearl  buttons.  These 
are  strung  together  with  the  hair  of  the  gi- 
raft'e's-tail,  which  is  nearly  as  strong  as  Inni 
wire,  and  are  rather  eflective  when  coi,  i,".'ist(  d 
with  the  black  skins  of  the-ABcarers.  Like 
tlie  Wanyoro  and  other  tribes,  the  Shir  of 
both  sexes  knock  out  the  incisor  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

These  women  are  skilful  as  basket  makers, 
the  principal  material  being  the  leaf  of  tlie 
dome  or  doom  palm.  I  have  a  mat  of  their 
manufacture,  which  is  woven  so  neatly  and 
closely,  and  with  so  tasteful  an  arrangement 
of  colors,  that  it  might  easily  be  taken  for 
the  work  of  an  European.  It  is  oval,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Tiie 
centre  is  deep-red,  surrounded  by  alternate 
rings  of  red  and  black,  which  have  a  very 
admirable  effect  upon  the  pale-yellow  of  the 
mat  itself. 

The  food  of  the  Shir  tribe  consists  largely 
of  the  lotus-seed,  the  white  species  beiii^' 
that  which  is  commonly  used.  Just  before 
the  seed  is  ripe  it  is  gathered  in  the  pod, 
which  looks  something  like  an  artichoke, 
and  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  little  grains, 
rather  like  those  of  the  poppy  both  in  size 
and  flavor.  When  gathered,  the  pods  arc 
bored  and  strung  upon  reeds  about  four  feet 
in  length.  They  are  then  taken  into  the 
village,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  stored  away  for 
food.  The  fruit  of  the  doom  palm  is  also 
ground  and  used  as  flour. 

There  is  one  very  strange  kind  of  diet 
which  prevails  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
"White  Nile.  The  people  have  large  herds 
of  cattle,  and  they  not  only  live  on  the  milk, 
but  bleed  tlien^  monthly,  and  cook  the  blood 
with  their  flour  and  meal. 
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Between  lat.  4°  and  8°  N,  and  long.  31° 
33'  E.  there  are  several  tribes  so  peculiar  as 
to  deserve  a  brief  notice  before  we  pass 
westward  to  the  land  of  the  negroes.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Bari  tribe,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile. 

They  are  a  warlike  and  dangerous  tribe, 
being  well  armed,  and  capable  of  using  their 
weapons,  so  that  a  traveller  who  wishes  to 
pass  safely  through  their  land  must  be  able 
to  show  an  ai-med  front.  AVhen  Captains 
Speke  and  Grant  passed  through  their  coun- 
try, an  umbrella  was  a<;cidentally  left  behind, 
and  some  of  the  men  sent  to  fetch  it.    The 


Bari,  however,  drew  up  in  battle  array,  evi- 
dently knowing  that  without  their  leaders 
the  men  might  be  safely  bullied,  so  that  the 
umbrella  was  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  Bari 
chief. 

Owing  to  their  position  on  the  Nile,  they 
do  a  great  business  in  the  slave  trade,  fiir  as 
far  as  Gondokoro,  the  capital  of  the  13ari 
country,  steamers  liave  been  able  to  ascend 
the  river.  Consequently,  every  party  of 
strangers  is  supposed  —  and  mostly  with 
truth  —  to  be  a  slaving  expedition,  and  is 
dreaded  by  one  part  of  the  population,  while 
it  is  courted  by  the  other.    The  quarrtlBuiiJO 
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disposition  of  the  Bnri  has  often  brought 
them  into  collision  with  the  traders,  and/as 
niigiit  be  imagined,  the  superior  nrnis  and 
(h-seiplme  of  the  latter  have  given  them  such 
ft  Miperiority,  that  the 'Bari  arc  not  as 
tr(iiii)le8ome  as  they  used  to  be.  Still,  they 
are  always  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity 
of  extortion,  and,  if  a  traveller  even  sits 
under  a  tree,  they  will  demand  payment  for 
its  sliade. 

Wiien  Sir  S.  Baker  was  at  Gondokoro  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  spy  and  opjioser  of 
tlie  slave-trade,  and  consequently  ran  much 
greater  risk  of  being  killed  than  among  the 
acknowledged  savage  tribes  of  the  interior 
Ami  as  the  slave  dealers  had  further  compli- 
eated  matters  by  stealing  cattle  from  one 
sub-tribo,  with  which  they  bought  slaves 
from  another,  the  journey  through  Bari-land 
was  certain  to  bo  most  perilous,  and  prob- 
ably would  be  rendered  impossible. 

Onee  they  organized  a  regular  attack  upon 
tlie  party,  stationing  thenisolvos  on  either 
?i(le  of  a  rocky  gorge  through  which  the  road 
r;in,  and  keeping  up  a  continual  discharge 
of  their  poisoned  arrows.    Fortunately,  some 
ot  the  natives,  brilliant  in  their  scarlet  war 
l>aint,  had  been   seen  ahead  of  the   gor^e 
and  preparations  had  been  made  for  recoTv- 
nig  tiic  attack.     They  ran  along  the  rocks 
like  monkeys,  every  now  and  then  halting 
to  discharge  a  poisoned   arrow,   and   then 
running  on  in  rea(«noss   for   another  shot 
Tliey  showed  much  courage  on  the  occasion 
coming  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  the 
armed  escort,   in   spite  of   their   fu-e-arms 
which  they  seemed  justifiablv  to  despise,  as 
the  men  who  carried  them  had  no  idea  of 
aim,  and,  provided  that  they  pointed  a  mus- 
ket somewhere  toward  the  enemy,  and  lired 
It,  thought  that  they  had  done  all  that  was 
required. 

However,  the  Bari  were  quite  as  bad  as 
archers,  and  not  a  single  arrow  took  clfect 
Many  were  diverted  from  their  line  by  the 
hranehes  of  trees  and  the  clusters  of  'bam- 
boo, while  those  that  flew  straight  were 
easily  avoided,  on  account  of  the  weakness 
and  stiffness  of  the  bow,  which  would  only 
project  them  feebly  and  slowly.  The  end  of 
the  skirmish  was  that,  although  the  leader 
ot  the  expedition  did  not  think  it  worth 
winle  to  fire  at  so  insignifioant  an  enemy 
one  of  the  Bari  was  somehow  shot  throu^li 
the  body,  probably  by  a  bullet  aimed  lit 
somebody  else,  and  a  few  were  tho-i<Tht  to 
lie  wounded.  They  then  took  to  their"  lieels 
and  ran  off. 

During  the  march  the  Bari  still  liunrr 
aiwut  the  ear.avan,  and  at  night  completely 
siirr.iunded  it,  their  forms  being  quite  invi.s- 
ii)lc  unless  the  sentinel  lay  on  the  ground 
and  contrived  to  see  the  outline  of  their 
forms  above  the  horizon.  They  even  were 
au'laeious  enough  to  creep  close  to  the  camp, 
am,  discharge  tltoir  arrows  .at  random  into  it' 
m  file  hope  of  hitting  some  one;  but  this 
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mode  of  assault  was  efTcctually  checked  by  a 
volley  ot  buckshot,  which  killed  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  them.     When  his  body  was 
found  next  morning,  lying  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  camp,  the  bow  was  in  his  hand,  and 
a  supidy  of  poisoned  arrows  by  his  side 
t  our  of  his  arrows  were  afterward  found  in 
the  camp,  and  their  ingeniously  barbed  heads 
charged  with  deadly  poison  showed  that  the 
aeath  of  the  former  owner  was  well  deserved 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  travellers  that  the 
Han  are  such  wretched  archers,  as  the  ar- 
rows, when  thiry  do  strike  a  man,  are  tolera- 
bly sure  to  kill  fnm.    The  poison  with  which 
they  are  inibued  has  not  the  rapidity  of  ac- 
tion which  distinguishes   that  of  the  Bos- 
.lesman,  but  it  is  scarcely  less  formidable 
though  less  swift     The  ertcct  of  the  poison 
IS  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  surrounding  flesh 
so  that  a  limb  which  has  been  pierced  by 
one  ot  the  arrows  is  attacked  by  a  slow  kind 
of  inortificafion,  and  thus  the  wound  ensures 
death,  which  is  far  more  painful,  because  so 
much  slower,  than  that  which  is  caused  by 
the  poison-grub,  the  euphorbia  juice,  or  the 
venom  of  the  serpent. 

Unpleasant  as  these  Bari  are  in  their 
ordinary  state,  they  can  be  trained  into  good 
a:id  faithful  attendants,  and  are  oxccflent 
material  for  soldiers.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  large  party  of  the  Madi  had  attacked 
a  I)ody  of  traders,  killed  the  standard-bearer 
and  nearly  carried  off  the  standard  itself  a 
youn^  Ban  boy  came  to  the  rescue,  shot 
with  his  instol  the  man  who  was  carrying  off 
the  standard,  snatched  it  from  him,  ahd  Took 
it  safely  to  his  master. 

One  of  t'<cso  Bari  lads,  a  drummer  named 
Arnout,  saved  the  life  of  his  master  by  a 
stratagem.  AVhile  the  latter  was  reloadin-r 
his  gun,  he  was  attacked  by  several  natives" 
when  young  Arnout  ran  up,  and,  thou<vh 
weaponle^  presented  his  drumstick  at  the 
cneiny.  Thinking  it  to  be  some  novel  kind 
ot  tire-arm,  the  as.sailanfs  ran  away,  leavin.' 
Arnout  master  of  the  field. 

The   appearance    of  the  B.ari    is   rather 
remarkable.    Their  heads  are  round  and  bul- 
let-shapod,  with  low  foreheads,  and  much 
development   behind    the   ears  and   at   the 
nape  of  the  neck,  so  that  the  general  con- 
formation of  the  head  is      ythiiig  hut  pleas- 
ing, and  is  a  good  index  to  the  character  of 
the  people.     As  they  shave  their  heads,  the 
formation  of  the  skull  is  easily  seen.     They 
are  a,  tall,  well-grown,  and  well-fed  peoiile, 
thus  being  a  great  contrast  to  the  Kyfch  and 
several  other    tribes;    and,  although    they 
wear  l)ut   little   clothing,  they  contrive   to 
s])end  much  time  on  personal  adornment. 
I  he  men  shave  the  whole  of  their   heads 
with  the-  exception  of  a  little  tuft  of  hair  on 
the  top,  which  is  preserved  as  an  attachment 
for  a  few  feathers  from  a  cock's  tail.     "When 
they  go  to  war,  and  even  in  theii-  0"-p  vil- 
lages, tiiey  rub  themselves  with  a  kind  of 
vermilion  mixed  with  grease,  and  cover  the 
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whole  of  their  personn  with  this  pigment. 
The  men  never  stir  without  tlieir  wciiponw, 
wi)icli  consist  of  a  bow,  arrows,  and  a 
si)ear. 

Tlie  bow  is  ftilly  Bix  feet  in  length,  and 
looltM  a  very  lorniidiible  wciipon;  but  it  is  so 
Htitr  and  inelastic  that,  an  liii.s  been  already 
mentioned,  it  cannol  propel  the  heavy  ar- 
rows with  much  force.  The  arrows  are 
cruelly  barbed,  and  the  butt  of  the  shatt  is 
spread  out  so  as  to  allow  a  wide  notclr  to  be 
cut  in  it.  This  widened  butt  is  seen  in  ar- 
rows throughout  !i  large  part  of  Africa;  and 
there  is  now  befoie  me  a  Zanzibar  quiver, 
full  of  arrows,  kindly  presented  l)y  J.  A. 
Wood,  Esq.,  ll.N.  These  arrows  are  made 
with  wonderful  neatness,  but  are  spoiled  in 
ai)pearanee  by  the  width  of  the  butt.  IIow 
the  natives  can  use  the.^c  arrows  without 
havinjjf  their  left  hand  cut  to  pieces  l)y  the 
butt  IS  really  wonderful;  and  as  it  nuist 
strike  against  the  bow,  and  dellect  the  ar- 
row i'roni  its  intended  course,  the  wretched 
ardiery  of  the  natives  is  accounted  for. 

]}esi(l('s  his  weapon,  the  Bar!  man  always 
carries  his  stool,  slinging  the  latter  behind 
him.  When  he  stands,  he  has  an  odd  mode 
of  reposinj^  himself,  which  reminds  the 
observer  ol  the  stork,  llamingo,  and  other 
long-shanked  ))irds.  One  foot  rests  on  the 
ground,  while  the  other  is  pressed  against 
tlie  leg  just  below  the  knee,  and  the  man 
steadies  himself  by  resting  the  l)utt  of  the 
spear  on  the  ground.  Geiieriiily,  the  bow, 
arrows,  and  pipe  are  tucked  between  the 
legs  while  the  owner  is  standing. 

The  women  shave  the  whiile  of  their 
heads,  and,  by  way  of  dress,  wear  a  little 
apron  about  six  inches  square,  sometimes 
made  of  beads  strung  togetiier,  and  some- 
times of  iron  rings  linked  in  each  otlier  like 
chain  mail.    These  last  aprons  are  much 


valued.  They  also  adorn  thcmHelven  by 
making  a  vast  <juantity  of  semi-circular  sears 
on  the  body,  Jrom  the  brea.'it  down  to  tin, 
waist,  HO  that  at  a  little  distance  they  look 
as  if. they  wore  a- cuirass  of  scales.  Tiny 
are  as  fond  of  the  vermilion  and  grease  as 
their  husbands,  and  the  effect  of  this  pig. 
ment  on  the  scars  is  to  increase  the  resem- 
blaneo  to  scale  armor. 

The  houses  arc  neatly  built.  Each  family 
resides  within  a  considerable  siraee  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  of  euphorbia,  and  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  levelled,  and  caro- 
fully  laid  down  with  a  sort  of  cement,  eeiii- 
jwsed  of  wooil-ashes,  cow-dung,  and  clay, 
'l'lii-<  mixture  soon  dries  in  the  sun,  ailil 
Ibriiis  a  kind  of  asjjhalt,  so  that  it  can  Iju 
swept  easily.  Tlie  huts  are  floored  with 
the  same  material,  and  both  they  and  the 
enclosure  are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The 
homestead  (see  engraving)  consists  of  a 
number  ot  huts,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
family;  and  near  them  are  jdaced  the  gran- 
aries, which  are  carefully  raised  on  posts, 

As  is  the  case  in  so  niany  i)arts  of  Africa, 
the  roof  of  the  circular  hut  projects  '"or  s(in:o 
distance  beyond  the  low  walls."  so  as  to  fbnn 
a  sort  of  shady  veranda.  The  door  of 
the  hut  is  not  "more  than  two  feet  liij,'li. 
This  form  of  hut  reminds  the  Iravellci-  of 
the  ]}eebuana  bouses,  while  another  custom 
is  idmost  exactly  identical  with  oni^  wliicli  is 
pra(!tised  among  the  Daitiaras.  If  the  render 
will  refer  to  page  302,  he  will  see  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  Damara  tomb.  The  liari 
bury  their  dead  within  the  enclosure  of  iju; 
homestead,  and  in  like  manner  fix  a  pole  in 
the  ground,  and  tie  to  it  the  horns  an<l  skulls 
of  oxen.  In  order  to  show  that  it  is  the  tonih 
of  a  IJari,  a  tuflt.  of  cock's  feathers  is  fnstcniil 
to  the  toj)  of  the  pole,  in  imitation  of  that 
which  the  deceased  once  bore  on  his  head. 


THE  DJIBBA. 


PROCEEDrNTG  fitill  northward,  and  diverg- 
ing a  little  to  the  east,  we  come  to  a  large 
and  formidable  tribe  called  the  Pjibba. 
Their  territory  is  situated  about  lat.  "7°  N. 
and  long.  M°  E.,  and  occupies  a  large  tract  of 
country  almost  encii-cled  by  the  Sobat  Iliver, 
one  of  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Nile. 

The  Djibba  are  a  bold  and  warlike  tribe. 
They  are  not  negroes,  neither  are  they 
black,  their  color  being  a  dark  brown. 
Their  stature  is  tall,  and,  excei)t  in  color, 
they  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  Shil- 
looics,  who  will  be  presently  described.  It 
has  been  thought  that  they  may  l)e  an  off- 
shoot of  that  tribe,  but  they  indignantly 
deny  any  relationship  either  to  the  Shillook 
or  any  other  tribe;  .and  even  hold  them- 
solven  aloof  from  the  warlike  Dinkas,  with 
whom  so  m.any  inferior  tribes  are  only  too 
glad  to  claim  relationship. 


These  people  are  essentially  Avarriors.  and 
have  a  most  remarkable  set  of  weaiions. 
Spears  of  course  they  possess,  and  he  is  a 
hap])y  man  who  has  a  weapon  with  an  iron 
head.  Iron  is  scarce  in  the  Djibba  couiitrv, 
and,  in  consequence,  many  of  the  warriors 
are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  fast- 
ening the  sharp  horns  of  antelopes  to  their 
spear  shaft,  until  they  can  manage  to  pro- 
cure the  coveted  iron  "licad.  When  a  Djibba 
warrior  does  possess  so  valuable  a  weapon, 
he  takes  very  great  care  of  it,  keeping  the 
edges  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  covering  the 
head  with  a  hide  sheath.  The  sheath  is 
attached  to  the  shaft  by  a  thong,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  danger  of  losing  it,  and  it 
is  never  uncovered  except  when  the  spear 
is  to  be  used.  They  also  have  clubs  and 
axes  of  different  shapes.  The  most  coninum 
club  is  formed  from  a  dark,  hard,  and  heavy 
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wood,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  mushroom- 
like  shape  of  the  head.  This  shape  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  because  it  is  a  favorite 
one  in  Central  Africa,  and  among  the  Ddr 
tribe  expands  until  it  is  exactly  like  a  large 
flat-headed  mushroom,  with  sharp  edges. 
The  most  characteristic  form  of  axe  resem- 
bles the  battle-axe  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  was  equally  adapted  for  thrusting  or 
striking. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  p,  449,  he  will 
seejOver  the  title  "Bracelets,"  two  objects 
which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  orna- 
ments and  weapons.  As  is  evident  from 
their  shape,  they  are  worn  on  the  wrist,  so 
that  the  wearer  is  never  entirely  unarmed. 
The  Djibba  workman  takes  a  thin  plate  of 
iron,  sharpens  the  edges,  and  cuts  a  row  of 
deep  notches  along  them;  he  then  rolls  it 
longitudinally,  so  as  to  form  half  a  cylinder; 
and,  lastly,  bends  it  round  into  the  form  of  a 
bracelet.  When  it  is  placed  on  the  wrist, 
"the  two  ends  are  pressed  or  hammered  to- 
gether, until  the  bracelet  is  held  firmly  in 
its  place. 

Another  far  more  formidable  weapon,  fig. 
2,  is  a  bracelet  made  of  a  llat  plate  of  iron, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  On  the 
inside  it  is  very  thick,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
at  least,  and  it  is  thinned  gradually  to  the 
ecke,  which  is  kept  exceedingly  sharp.  In 
order  to  prevent  it  from  injuring  the  wearer, 
a  sort  of  sheath  of  stout  leather  runs  round 
the  edge,  and  is  held  in  its  place  by  its  own 
elasiicity,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  off  in  a 
moment,  and  replaced  almost  as  quickly. 
Whenever  the  warrior  conies  to  close  quar- 
ters, he  strips  off  the  leathern  sheath,  and, 
rushing  in  upon  his  adversary,  strikes  at  the 
face  with  the  sharp  eda;e,  or.  Hinging  the  left 
arm  round  him,  cuts  his  naked  body  almost 
into  pieces  with  rapid  strokes  of  this  terri- 
ble weapon. 

A  well-armed  Djibba  warrior  also  carries 
a  club  made  on  exactly  the  same  principle. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  racket, 
and  very  nearly  the  same  shape,  except  that 
the  flattened  portion  is  not  so  regular.  In- 
deed, if  an  ordinary  golf-club  had  a  head 
which  could  be  flattened  out  until  it  was 
about  a  foot  long,  and  seven  or  eight  inches 
wide,  it  would  almost  exactly  resemble  the 
"assaya,"  as  this  club  is  called.  The  edge 
of  the  weapon  is  kept  very  sharp,  and  is 
guarded  by  a  sheath  of  hide  exactly  like 
that  of  the  knife-bracelet.  The  New  Zeal- 
anders  formerly  used  an  axe-club  of  similar 
construction,  though  very  much  larger. 

In  the  illustration  on  page  449,  entitled 
"Scalp-locks,"  is  shown  another  proof  of  the 
essentially  warlike  nature  of  the  Djibba  tribe. 
When  a  Djibba  warrior  kills  a  foe  in  battle, 
he  cuts  off  his  head,  and  takes  it  home  with 


him;  he  then  cuts  a  number  of  leathern 
thongs,  removes  all  the  hair  from  the  head 
of  the  eneray,  and  hands  them  both  to  a 
friend,  who  undertakes  the  olHce  of  decorat- 
ing the  victor  with  the  proofs  of  valor. 

First  the  thongs  are  plaited  into  sixteen 
or  seventeen  bands,  a  part  of  one  being 
shown  of  its  original  size  at  fig.  2.  One 
end  of  the  bands  is  then  woven  firmly  into 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  is  so  managed, 
that  as  the  hair  grows  it  renders  the  fasten- 
ing more  and  more  secure.  The  hair  of  the 
dead  man  is  then  matted  together  into  a 
sort  of  felt,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  sewed  firmly  to  the  under 
side  of  the  leathern  bands.  This  process 
being  accomplished,  the  Djibba  warrior 
stalks  proudly  forth,  feeling  himself  every 
inch  a  man,  and  enjoying  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  those  who  have  not  as  yet 
been  fortunate  enough  to  attain  such  an 
honorable  trophy. 

Whenever  he   kills    another  enemy,  he 
adds  to  the  length,  but  not  to  the  width,  of 
this  singular  ornament;  and  as  he  despoils 
the  slain  man  of  all  his  ornaments,  he  is 
able  to  buy  cowries  with  which  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  his  scalp-locks,  fastening  them 
in  rows  along  the  leathern  bands.    A  war- 
rior of  eminence  will  sometimes  have  this 
trophy  of  inordinate  length.    I  have  seen 
one  that  was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Petherick, 
which  was  so  long  that,  when  a  man  of 
ordinary  height  placed  it  on  his  head,  the 
end  trailed  on  the  ground.    It  was  so  thickly 
covered   with   cowries,  that    the    leathern 
bands  and  hair  could  not  be  seen  until  it 
was  lifted  up,  and  the  proud  owner  had  also 
extended  the  cowries  over  the  top  of  his 
head  nearly  to  the  eyes  in  front,  and  over 
the  ears  on  either  side.    The  weight  of  this 
ornament  was  enormous,  and  it  is  really 
wonderful  that  any  amount  of  pride  could 
have  induced  any  man  to  subject  himself  to 
such  discomfort.    The  celebrated  pearl  suit 
of  Prince  Esterhazy  must  have  been  singu- 
larly uncomfortable,  but  then  it  was  only 
worn    on    special    occasions,   whereas   the 
Djibba  warrior  cannot  relieve  himself  of 
his  honorable  but  weighty  decoration. 

The  existence  of  such  an  ornament  shows 
that  the  Djibba  are  fond  of  decoration. 
They  are  moderately  well  clothed,  wearing 
goat-skin  dresses,  with  the  hairy  side  out- 
ward. The  dress  passes  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, leaving  the  right  arm  free,  and  thei> 
goes  round  the  waist,  descending  to  mid- 
thigh.  Ivory  armlets  of  good  workmanship 
are  worn  on  the  upper  arm,  heavy  belts  of 
cowries  are  tied  round  the  waist,  and  both 
the  ankles  and  waist  are  ornamented,  with 
polished  iron  rings. 
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"We  now  come  to  another  of  those  remark- 
able tribes  which  inhabit  Central  Africa. 

About  lat.  9°  N.  and  long.  25°  E.  there  is 
a  large  district  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called 
the  Nuehr  or  Nouaer.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  this  tribe  possesses  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nile,  which  in  the  midst 
of  their  territory  spreads  itself  into  a  lake. 
The  Nuehr  arc  a  fine-looking  race  of  sav- 
ages, and  very  like  savages  they  look.  The 
men  are  tall,  powerful,  and  well-formed, 
but  their  features  approach  the  negro  type, 
and  are  heavier  and  coarser  than  those  of 
the  tribes  which  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned. The  women  are  not  nearly  so  good- 
looking  as  the  men,  and  are  rather  clumsily 
built. 

Neither  sex  is  much  troubled  with  clothes. 
The  males  never  wear  any  clothes  at  all;  nor 
do  the  females,  until  they  are  married,  when 
they  tie  a  fringe  of  grass  round  their  waists, 
some  of  the  wealthier  women  being  able  lo 
use  a  leathern  fringe,  of  which  they  are 
very  proud.  Their  ornaments  really  seem 
to  serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  disfigure 
the  wearers  as  much  as  possible.  Begin- 
ning with  the  head,  the  men  stain  their 
woolly  hair  of  a  dusty  red  by  a  mixture  of 
Avhich  ashes  form  the  chief  part.  They 
then  take  a  sort  of  pipe-clay,  and  plaster  it 
thickly  into  the  hair  at  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  dressing  it  up  and  shaping  it  until  it 
is  formed  into  a  cone,  the  shape  of  the  or- 
nament varying  according  to  the  caprice  of 
the  individual.  By  means  of  this  clay  head- 
dress the  hair  is  thrown  back  from  the  face, 
the  expression  of  which  is  not  improved  by 
the  horizontal  lines  that  are  tattooed  across 
it. 

A  headdress  of  remarkable  beauty  was 
brought  from  this  tribe  by  Mr.  Petherick, 
and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Colonel  Lane 
Fox.  It  is  white,  in  imitation  of  the  white 
clay  with  which  the  head  is  usually  deco- 
rated, and  is  made  of  cylindrical  beads 
shaped  as  if  they  were  pieces  of  tobacco 
pipe.  These  beacfs,  or  bugles,  as  they  ought 
perhaps  to  be  called,  are  tnreaded  on  string, 
and  fastened  together  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner.  The  singular  point  in  this  head- 
dress is  the  exact  resemblance  to  the  sol- 
dier's casque  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  to  the 
helmets  now  in  use  in  India,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.     (See  "  Helmet,"  page  449.) 

The  natural  glossy  black  of  the  skin, 
which  has  so  pleasing  an  appearance,  is 
utterly  destroyed  by  a  coating  of  wood 
ashes,  which  gives  to  the  surface  a  kind  of 
grayish  look.  On  the  upper  arm  they  gen- 
erally wear  a  large  armlet  of  ivory,  and 
have  heavy  coils  of  beads  round  their  necks. 
The  wrists  are  adorned  with  rings  of  copper 
and  cttbov  rsrr.nTiicnts,  and  -on  thv  right  wvi^t 
they  carry  an  iron  ring  armed  with  project- 


ing blades,  very  similar  to  that  which  is 
worn  by  the  Latookas. 

Joctian,  the  chief  of  the  Nuehr  tribe,  wm 
asked  by  Sir  S.  Baker  what  was  the  use  of 
tliis  weapon,  and  by  way  of  answer  he  sim- 
plv  pointed  to  his  wife's  arms  and  back, 
which  were  covered  with  scars  produced  by 
this  primitive  wife-tamer.  He  seemed  quite 
proud  of  these  marks,  and  evidently  consid- 
ered them  merely  as  ocular  proofs  that  his 
wife  was  properly  subservient  to  her  hus- 
band. In  common  with  the  rest  of  his  tribe, 
he  had  a  small  bag  slung  round  his  neck  by 
way  of  a  pocket,  which  held  bits  of  woocf, 
beads,  and  all  kinds  of  trifles.  He  asked  for 
everything  he  saw,  and,  when  anything  of 
small  size  was  given  him,  it  straiglitway 
went  into  the  bag. 

Still,  putting  aside  these  two  traits  of 
cruelty  and  covetousness,  Joctian  seems  to' 
have  been  a  tolerably  agreeable  savage,  and 
went  away  delighted  with  the  presents  he 
had  received,  instead  of  grumbling  that  he 
could  not  get  more,  as  is  the  usual  way 
among  savage  chiefs.  It  was  rather  strange 
that,  although  he  was  so  charmed  with  beads 
and  bracelets,  he  declined  to  accept  a  knife. 
saying  that  it  was  useless  to  him.  |Ie  had 
in  his  hands  a  huge  pipe,  holding  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco.  Every 
Nuehr  man  has  one  of  these  pipes,  which 
he  always  carries  with  him,  and,  should  his 
supply  of  tobacco  be  exhausted,  he  lights  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  puts  it  into  his  pipe,  and 
inhales  the  "apor  that  it  draws  from  the 
tobacco-saturated  bowl. 

The  women  are  not  so  much  adorned  as 
the  men,  probably  because  the  stronger  sex 
prefer  to  use  the  ornaments  themselves. 
At  a  little  distance  the  women  all  look  as  if 
they  werie  smoking  cigarettes.  This  odd 
appearance  is  caused  by  a  strange  ornament 
which  they  wear  in  their  upper  lip.  They 
take  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  about  four  inches 
in  length,  and  cover  it  with  small  beads.  A 
hole  is  then  pierced  in  the  upper  lip,  and 
the  ornament  inserted,  so  as  to  project  for- 
ward and  rather  upward. 

The  Nuehr  are  very  fond  of  beads,  and 
are  glad  to  exchange  articles  of  food  for 
them.  One  kind  of  bead,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  is  greatly  valued  by 
them-  and,  M'hen  Mr.  Petherick  was  travel- 
ling through  their  country,  he  purchased  an 
ox  for  eight  such  beads.  The  chief  came 
on  board  the  boat,  and,  as  usual,  asked  for 
everything  he  saw.  Among  other  odd 
things,  he  set  his  affections  on  Mr.  Pether- 
ick's  shoes,  which,  as  they  were  nearly  woni 
out,  were  presented  to  him.  Of  course  they 
were  much  too  small  for  him,  and  the  at- 
tempts which  he  made  to  put  them  on  were 
very  amusing.  x\fYer  many  failure?,  b" 
determined  on  taking  them  home,  where 
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he  thought  fie  might  be  able  to  get  them  on 
by  greasing  his  feet  well. 

When  the  chief  entered  the  cabin,  and 
saw  the  wonders  of  civilized  life,  he  was 
quite  overcome  with  the  novel  grandeur, 
and  ^iroceeded  to  kneel  on  one  knee,  in 
order  'o  give  the  salutation  due  to  a  great 
chief.  Grasping  my  right  hand,  and  turn- 
ing up  the  palm,  he  quietly  spat  into  it,  and 
then,  looking  into  my  face,  he  deliberately 
repeated  the  process.  Staggered  at  the 
man's  audacity,  my  first  impulse  was  to 
knock  him  down,  but,  his  features  express- 


ing; kindness  only,  I  vented  my  rage  by 
returning  the  compliment  with  all  possible 
interest.  His  delight  seemed  excessive,  and, 
resuming  his  seat,  he  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  I  must  be  a  great  chief.  Similar 
salutes  followed  with  each  of  his  attend- 
ants, and  friendship  was  established."  This 
strange  salutation  extends  through  many  of 
the  tribes  that  surround  the  Nuehr;  but  in 
some,  as  for  example  the  Kytch,  the  saluter 
merely  pretends  to  spit  in  the  hand  of  hia 
friend,  and  does  not  really  do  so. 
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Still  south  of  the  STuehr  tribe  we  come 
to  a  singular  district  extending  on  either 
side  of  the  Nile.  This  country  is  inhabited 
by  two  tribes,  who  are  both  warlike,  both  at 
deadly  feud  with  each  other,  and  both  fond 
of  making  unexpected  raids  into  the  ene- 
my's country.  The  tribe  that  inhabits  the 
left  or  west  bank  is  called  the  Shillook,  and 
that  which  occupies  the  eastern  bank  is  the 
Dinka  or  Denka  tribe.  We  will  take  the 
Dinkas  first. 

They  have  more  of  the  negro  in  their 
aspect  than  uie  tribe  which  has  just  been 
described.  They  include  many  Kmaller  or 
Bub- tribes,  all  of  which  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, or  at  least  a  dialect  of  it.  Without 
going  into  any  minute  details  as  to  the 
peculiarity  of  each  division,  we  will  simply 
take  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  great 
and  formidable  Diuka  tribe.  That  they  are 
exceedingly  warlike  has  already  been  stated. 
Indeed,  had  they  not  been  so,  they  would 
long  ago  have  been  exterminated;  for,  what 
with  the  incessant  inroads  of  the  Shillooks 
and  Bagaras  from  the  west,  and  various 
Arab  tribes  from  the  north  and  east,  they 
could  not  have  held  their  own  had  they  not 
been  brave  men,  and  trained  to  arms. 

The  martial  .spirit  extends  even  to  the 
Women,  and  was  once  of  very  great  service 
to  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  while  on  his  travels. 
A  dangerous  quarrel  had  suddenly  arisen, 
and  a  number  of  Arabs  were  attacking 
the  white  leaders,  some  being  armed  with 
swords  and  the  others  with  spears.  One  of 
tlie  latter  had  got  behind  Sir  Samuel's  head- 
man, and  was  about  to  make  a  thrust  with 
his  lance.  There  happened  to  be  with  the 
exploring  party  a  Dinka  woman,  named 
^enei),  and,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  emeute, 
she  snatched  up  the  heavy  handle  of  an  axe, 
ruslied  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  knocked 
down  the  Arab  with  a  blow  on  his  head,  and 
instantly  twisted  his  spear  out  of  his  hand, 
while  he  was  stunned  with  the  unexpected 
blow.  This  timel^y  aid  was  the  turning 
point  in  the  skirmish,  and  in  a  minute  or 
-Wo  .A(\  Arabs  were  conquered  and  dis- 
armed.   Zeneb  bad  afterward  the  satisfac- 


tion of  smashing  the  lances  of  the  van- 
quished Arabs,  and  boiling  the  coffee  with 
the  fragments. 

The  principal  weapon  of  the  Dinkas  is 
the  lance,  but  they  also  use  clubs  of  various 
shapes.  In  form  they  strongly  remind  the 
observer  of  certain  clubs  in  use  among  the 
Polynesians,  and  indeed  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  such  weapons.  The  club  is 
employed  for  a  double  purpose.  It  is  held 
in  the  left  hand,  and  used  as  a  shield,  with 
which  to  turn  aside  the  lance  thrust  of 
the  enemy,  and,  when  the  enemy  has  been 
wounded,  the  ^  Uib  is  ready  for  the  operation 
of  knocking    uc  his  brains. 

Wariike  as  they  may  be,  the  Dinkas  are 
not  so  actively  aggressive  as  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Shillooks,  and  never  frequent  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  unless  compelled  to  do  so 
by  drought.  They  are  agriculturists  after  a 
fashion,  and  keep  vast  herds  of  cattle,  and  it 
IS  chiefly  on  account  of  their  cattle  that  they 
are  sometimes  forced  to  approach  the  river 
bank,  and  so  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
attacks  of  their  inveterate  foes,  the  Shil- 
looks and  Bagaras,  who  not  only  steal  their 
cattle,  but  carry  off  their  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  Bagaras  are  excellent  horsemen, 
and  swim  their  steeds  across  the  river,  pla- 
cing one  hand  on  the  animal's  quarters,  and 
swimming  alongside.  They  are  also  great 
elephant  hunters,  pursuing  their  mighty 
game  on  horseback,  armed  only  with  a 
spear,  leaping  from  the  horse  and  inflicting 
a  mortal  wound,  and  springing  on  their 
steeds  again  before  the  elephant  has  had 
time  to  turn  himself. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  simple  enough. 
The  men  wear  a  piece  of  skin  attached  to  a 
girdle,  but  it  hangs  behind  and  not  before, 
except  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  when  it  is 
carefully  brought  round  to  tlie  front.  Beads 
are  of  course  worn,  the  quantity  varying 
according  to  the  means  of  the  possessor. 
The  married  women  wear  small  aprons,  and 
the  girls  and  children  nothing  at  all,  with 
the  exception  of  beads  and  other  orna- 
ments, liike  those  of  the  Nuehr  tribe,  the 
Dinka  women  perforate  the  upper  lip,  and 
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Elace  in  it  a  little  bit  of  stick  covered  with 
eads.  The  women  are  not  at  all  pretty, 
whatever  good  looks  they  may  have  had 
beins  completely  neutralized  by  the  habit 
of  shaving  the  head.  The  girls  are  very 
fond  of  an  ornament,  which  is  a  series  of 
hollow  iron  cones,  about  half  an  inch  or  so 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering  to  a 

Eoint  above.  Through  the  upper  part  a 
ole  is  bored,  so  that  the  cones  can  be 
strung  on  a  leathern  thong.  They  are  of 
very  different  lengths;  those  which  come 
in  front  being  about  four  inches  long,  while 
those  at  the  back  measure  barely  two 
inches.  As  the  girl  walks  about,  this  waist- 
band gives  forth  a  pleasant  tinkling,  of 
which  the  wearer  is  extremely  proud.  Such 
an  ornament  is  extremely  prized,  and,  as 
it  is  almost  indestructible,  it  is  handed 
down  from  mother  to  child,  and  so  there  is 
seai'cely  a  Diuka  maiden  who  does  not  pos- 
sess one. 

The  pursuits  of  the  Dinkas  in  time  of 
peace  are  mostly  limited  to  hunting  and 
tending  cattle.  Agriculture  is  rather  de- 
spised, and  left  to  the  women,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  capabilities  of  the  soil 
are  never  fairly  developed.  Indeed,  they 
only  till  small  patches  of  ground  near  their 
huts,  and  there  cultivate  maize,  millet, 
gourds,  yams,  nuts,  cotton,  capsicum,  and 
similar  plants.  They  seldom  eat  the  flesh 
of  their  cattle,  unless  a  cow  happens  to  die 
a  natural  death,  in  which  case  a  great  feast 
is  held:  for  their  supplies  of  meat  they  trust 
almost  entirely  to  their  skill  in  hunting. 
The  rich  live  principally  on  the  milk  of 
their  cattle,  and,  should  they  have  more 
milk  than  they  can  consume,  they  barter  it 
with  other  tribes  for  grain.  They  are  clever 
fishermen,  and  those  who  are  not  well  off 
are  accustomed  to  frequent  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  lakes,  trying  to  kill  the  hippopota- 
mus, and  in  the  mean  time  subsisting  on 
fish.  They  have  an  ingenious  method  of 
transporting  fish  to  a  distance  by  wrapping 
them  in  thick  clay,  and,  as  this  covering  can 
be  made  air-tight,  the  fish  can  be  kept  for 
several  days  even  in  so  hot  a  cbuntry. 

Agriculture  being  thus  neglected,  it  nat- 
urally follows  that  great  distress  is  occasion- 
ally felt  in  tlie  country,  great  numbers  being 
reduced  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  time  in 
searching  for  grains  and  berries.  Some- 
times they  hire  themselves  as  servants,  and 
take  care  of  the  herds;  and  in  bad  years  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  bush  the 
bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
have  died  from  hunger  in  a  country  which 
is  capable  of  supplying  both  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life. 

Witli  one  branch  of  the  Dinka  tribe,  Mr. 
Petherick  remained  for  some  time,  and  had 
a  good  ojiportunity  for  studying  their  man- 
ners. His  first  reception  was  not  a  promis- 
inff  one,  as  the  chief  fully  intended  to  tJvke 
by  force  all  the  beads  that  had  been  brought 


for  the  purchase  of  ivory,  and  threatened 
destruction  to  the  whole  party  if  this  mod- 
est notion  were  not  at  once  carried  out 
However,  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  and  its 
effects  at  a  distance,  terrified  the  chief  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  was  very  glad  to 
assume  a  more  humble  tone.  The  next 
stratagem  was  to  frighten  away  all  the  por- 
ters, so  that  the  merchandise  could  not  be 
carried  out  of  the  country,  and  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  water  and  provisions,  in  order  to 
force  Mr,  Petherick  and  his  party  to  leave 
the  district.  Indeed,  the  chief  stated  plainly 
that,  as  they  could  not  remove  their  goods 
out  of  his  country,  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
hand  theita  over  at  once,  and  proceed  on  their 
journey. 

Previous  to  these  events,  the  life  of  the 
same  traveller  had  been  endangered  by  an 
alUance  of  six  Dinka  tribes  against  him, 
they  having  imbibed  the  usual  notion  that 
the  only  object  of  a  white  man  in  coming 
into  their  territory  was  to  destroy  the  slave- 
trade,  and  bring  white  enemies  among  them, 
This  was  while  he  was  among  the  Dor  tribe, 
with  some  of  whom  the  Dinkas  had  already 
contrived  to  pick  a  quarrel.  He  therefore 
fenced  in  his  camp  very  strongly,  and,  by 
erecting  a  kind  of  bastion  at  each  angle, 
made  it  so  formidable  a  fortress  that  the 
Dinkas  were  afraid  to  attack  it.  They  hung 
about  the  place  for  six  weeks,  and  at  last 
Mr.  Petherick  determined  on  striking  a  bold 
stroke,  and  turning  the  tables  upon  them. 
Knowing  the  exceeding  value  which  they 
placed  on  cattle,  he  thought  that  if  he  could 
carry  off  one  of  their  herds  they  would  be 
brought  to  their  senses.  He  sent  off  a  de- 
tachment of  his  party,  who  seized  six  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle,  besides  sheep  and  goats 
innumerable.  As  had  been  anticipated,  the 
Dinkas,  who  really  value  their  cattle  much 
more  than  human  life,  were  terror-stricken, 
and  came  humbly  suing  for  peace.  This 
was  granted,  on  their  giving  in  their  sub- 
mission, and  the  cattle  were  handed  over  to 
a  Dor  chief,  in  order  to  provide  food  for  his 
village.  However,  the  Dinkas  kept  bad 
faith,  for  they  continually  hung  upon  Mr. 
Petherick's  line  of  march;  and  once  a  sub- 
tribe,  called  Ajack,  had  the  temerity  to  make 
an  open  charge.  Of  course  they  were  at  once 
repulsed,  witli  a  loss  of  several  dead  and 
wounded;  but  in  consequence  of  these  re- 
peated attacks  it  was  found  necessary  to 
halt  for  the  night  in  some  cattle-shed,  and 
to  loop-hole  the  walls  for  musketry. 

A  considerable  trade  in  beads  and  tusks 
was  done  among  the  Dinka  tribe,  who  at 
last  became  rather  sharp  dealers,  Mr. 
Petherick  gives  an  amusing  account  of  one 
of  their  markets:  —  "After  fifteen  days' 
tedious  tracking,  we  made  fast  under  some 
Dinka  villages  situated  on  its  southern  bank, 
where  we  succeeded  in  bartering  numerous 
tusks  from  the  natives^  who  received  us  with 
open  arms,  in  the  hope  that  wo  would  de- 
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fend  them,  in  case  of  emergency,  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  Nuehr. 

"I  proceeded  on  shore  to  meet  them 
accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  a  man  bear- 
ing a  bag  of  various  kinds  of  beads,  and  half 
a  dozen  armed  men,  to  guard  against  treach- 
ery, which,  considering  the  negroes  were 
armed  with  clubs  and  lances,  was  a  neces- 
sary precaution.  My  interpreter  and  my- 
se'{  seated  ourselves  opposite  to  the  owner 
of  ,the  tusk,  who  obstinately  retained  his 
seat,  refusing  us  an  inspection  of  it.  Plac- 
ing a  hide  on  the  ground,  a  variety  of  beads, 
cowrie-shells,  and  copper  bracelets  were  dis- 
played thereon.  The  beauty  of  these  pro- 
voked striking  signs  of  approbation,  the 
vender  and  bystanders  grinning  and  rub- 
bing their  stomachs  with  both  hands.  A 
consultation  then  took  place  between  the 
party  and  his  friends  as  to  the  relative  mer- 
itB  of  the  beads,  which  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue :  — 

"Fcu^or.  —  '  Ah!  your  beads  are  beauti- 
ful, but  the  bride  (tusk)  I  offer  is  lovely  like 
yourself,  she  is  white  and  tall,  and  worthy 
of  great  price.'  •        "^ 

"A^Z/.  — 'Truly  the  beauty  of  the  bride  is 
undeniable;  but,  from  what  I  can  see  of  her, 
she  IS  cracked,  whilst  my  beads  are  ner- 
feet.'  ^ 

"  Vendor.  — '  The  beads  you  offer  are  truly 
beautiful,  but  I  think  they  must  have  been 
gatliered  before  they  were  ripe.' 

"  Self.  — '  Oh,  no !  they  were  gathered  when 
mature,  and  their  color  is  peculiar  to  them 
and  you  will  find  that  they  will  wear  as  well 
as  the  best  red;  they  came  from  a  different 
country.' 

'[Vendor.  — '  Well,  let  me  have  some  more 
of  them.' 

"His  request  being  complied  with,  risin<' 
from  the  tusk  and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  beads,  he  collected  them  greedily;  at  the 
same  time  the  possession  of  the  tusk  was 
disputed  by  half  a  dozen  negroes,  who,  stat- 
ing tliey  had  assisted  to  carry  it  "on  their 
shoulders,  claimed  a  recompense.  On  this 
being  complied  with  by  a  donation  to  each 
man,  another  set  of  men  came  forward 
under  the  same  pretence,  and  the  tusk  was 
seized  by  my  men  at  one  extremity,  whilst 
they  had  hold  of  the  other,  and  in  perfect 
good  humor  struggled  for  its  possession  :  at 
last,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  I  threw  hand- 
lu  s  of  beads  among  tho  crowd,  which  re- 
sulted m  the  immediate  abandonment  of  the 
usk  for  a  scramble  after  them.  In  the  mean- 
ime  the  purchase  was  carried  off  and  safely 
lodged  on  board."  ^ 

Wlien  Mr.  Petherick  passed  through  the 
same  country  iu  1866,  the  Ajack  sub-tribe 


thought  that  they  had  better  make  peace 
with  so  formidable  a  visitor,  and  accordin<rly 
the  chief  Anoin  begged  him  to  rest  for  ftie 
night  at  one  of  their  villages,  and  favorably 
concluded  a  treaty  of  amity.  As  soon  as 
the  camp  had  been  made,  and  the  sentries 
set,  a  numberof  young  girls— some  of  them 
really  good-looking,  for  Africans— arrived 
with  milk  and  flour,  and  were  delighted 
with  some  beads,  which  they  added  to  their 
attire  ;  this  consisting  of  bead  strings  round 
their  necks,  waists,  and  ankles.  Encouraged 
by  their  reception,  others  arrived  in  succes- 
sion, and  set  to  work  at  grinding  corn  and 
boiling  porridge  as  if  they  bad  belonged  to 
the  expedition  all  their  lives. 

Suddenly  a  whistle  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  scarcely  had  the  sound  died 
away,  when  all  the  women  had  vanished,  and 
a  dead  silence  succeeded  to  the  merry  chat- 
ter which  had  fiUed  the  place.  After  a  while 
a  strange  voice  was  heard  in  the  surroundine 
darkness,  asking  for  permission  to  approach, 
and,  when  an  assuring  answer  was  returned 
Anoin  and  his  brother  stepped  into  the  liffht 
of  the  watch-fires,  followed  by  a  number  of 
men  leading  an  ox.  They  were  fully  armed ; 
but  their  dress  consisted  merely  of  a  piece 
of  leopard  skin  slung  over  Anoin's  shoulder 
as  a  mark  of  rank.  Anoin  wore  bracelets  of 
copper,  while  those  of  his  companions  were 
of  iron.  Both  he  and  his  brother  wore  caps 
™ade  of  white  beads  sewed  tightly  on  soft 
hide.  The  beads  were  strung  on  cotton 
threads,  spun  by  themselves  with  a  distaff 
and  spindle,  and  a  thorn  had  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  needle. 

After  seating  themselves,  Anoin  began  a 
speech,  offering  peace,  and  presenting  the 
bullock  as  a  proof  of  sincerity.  The  animal 
was  accepted,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
only  rehcs  of  the  ox  were  che  white  and 
polished  bones  scattered  on  the  ground.  A 
number  of  smaller  chiefs  then  assembled 
and  all  proceeded  to  greet  Mr.  Petherick  by 
the  usual,  though  scarcely  agreeable,  custom 
of  spitting  in  his  face,  and  they  then  pro-" 
ceeded  to  business. 

First,  the  Dinka  chiefs  laid  their  spears 
and  clubs  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  and 
then  Mr.  Petherick  laid  upon  them  his  rille 
lad  pistols.  The  chief  next  stepped  over 
the  heap  several  times,  and  vowed  tliat 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  tribe  would  ever 
use  the  weapons  against  the  white  man,  and 
wishing  that,  if  the  oath  were  broken,  he 
should  be  the  first  to  perish  by  the  weapons 
of  the  aggrieved  party.  Mr.  Petherick  went 
through  the  same  ceremony  himself,  and  a 
copious  indulgence  in  beer  and  pipes  ce- 
mented the  afflanco. 
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Exactly  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
White  Nile  ia  found  the  erent  Shillook  tribe, 
with  which  the  Dinka  Is  always  at  feud. 
The  Shillooks  are  a  tall  and  flnely-mndc 
race  of  men,  approaching  very  closely  to  the 
negro,  being  black,  with  woolly  hair.  The 
flat  nose  and  enormous  lips  of  the  trua  negro 
are.  however,  absent,  ana  only  in  a  few  cases 
is  there  an  approach  toward  that  structure. 

The  Shillook  men  are  very  fond  of  orna- 
ment, though  dress  is  not  considered  neces- 
Bary.  Their  ornaments  are  similar  to  those 
which  have  already  been  described,  and  con- 
sist chicflv  of  iron  bracelets,  anklets,  and 
bead  necklacos.  They  have  also  one  rather 
singular  decoration.  This  is  an  enormous 
ivory  ring,  which  is  worn  above  the  elbow 
of  the  right  arm.  It  is  concave  on  the  in- 
side, and  is  so  largo  that  it  is  used  as  a 
pocket  for  holding  small  objects.  Small  c.ips 
of  black  ostrich  plumes  decorate  their  heads, 
and  many  of  these  caps  are  ornamented  with 
a  circle  of  cowrie  shells  in  the  middle.  Their 
weapons  are  clubs  and  lances,  the  latter 
being  very  long,  and  having  iron  wire 
twisted  round  the  butt,  so  as  to  counterbal- 
ance the  head.  They  also  carry  the  remark- 
able bow-like  shield  which  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

The  women  wear  no  clothing  until  mpr- 
riage,  and  then  assume  a  couple  of  pieces  ot 
dressed  hide,  one  in  front  and  the  other 
behind.  These  hides  reach  nearly  to  the 
ankles,  and  are  decorated  roinid  the  lower 
edge  with  iron  rings  and  bells.  The  heads 
are  shaved,  and  the  ears  are  bored  all  round 
their  edges  with  a  number  of  holes,  from 
which  hang  small  clusters  of  beads. 

The  villages  of  the  Shillooks  are  built  very 
regularly,  and  in  tact  are  so  regular  as  to  be 
stitf  and  formal  in  appearance.  The  houses 
are  made  of  reeds,  tall,  of  nearly  the  same 
height,  and  placed  close  to  each  other  in 
regular  rows  or  streets,  and  when  seen  from 
a  distance  are  compared  by  Sir  S.  Baker  to 
rows  of  button  mushrooms. 

The  Shillooks  are  quite  an  accomplished 
people,  being  warlike,  pastoral,  agricultural, 
piscatorial,  and  having  a  well-defined  gov- 
ernment. Not  only  do  they  keep  up  the 
continual  feud  with  their  powerful  neighbors, 
the  Pinkas,  but  thev  take  advantage  of  the 
ovcrtiowing  of  the  Nile  to  launch  their  ca- 
noes, drop  quietly  down  the  river,  and  attack 
the  Arab  population  on  either  bank.  So 
bold  are  they,  that  on  several  occasions  they 
descended  the  river  nearlyhalf  way  to  Khar- 
toum, hid  their  canoes  in  the  reeds,  and 
crossed  the  country  to  Sennaar  or  the  Blue 
Nile.  Taking  the  inhabitants  by  surprise, 
they  carried  off  numbers  of  women  and  chil- 
dren as  slaves,  drove  away  large  herds  of 
cattle,  re-embarked,  and  got  safely  home 
with  their  spoil.    At  length  the  Egyptian 


Government  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and 
had  to  place  troops  between  the  White  uiul 
Blue  Nile.  Besides  their  canoes,  the  Shil- 
looks make  most  ingenious  vessels,  which 
are  a  sort  of  compromise  between  a  raft  and 
a  canoe. 

In  this  part  of  Africa  there  is  a  tree  called 
the  ambatch,or  ambadj  (Anemone  mirahiUs), 
This  tree  grows  tolerably  straight,  and 
tapers  gradually  IVom  the  ground  to  tlie  tip. 
It  never  grows  to  any  great  size,  and  the . 
wood  is  almost  as  light  as  cork.  To  make  n 
raft,  the  Shillook  cuts  a  sufficient  number  of 
ambadj  trees,  lays  them  side  by  side,  and 
lashes  them  flrinly  to  each  other.  The 
tapering  ends  are  then  drawn  together  with 
cords,  and  also  lashed  Urmly,  and  the  result 
is  a  singularly  effective  and  buoyant  raft, 
easily  guided  from  its  shape,  and  so  light 
that  a  man  can  carry  it  on  his  shoulders. 
When  these  rafts  are  taken  out  of  the  water. 
they  are  placed  uptight  on  their  bases,  and 
two  or  three  are  supported  against  each 
other,  just  as  soldiers  pile  their  arms.  One 
of  these  rafts,  nine  feet  in  length,  and  only 
four  feet  wide  at  the  stern,  can  carry  two 
men. 

The  Shillooks  are  very  clever  in  the  man- 
agement; of  their  rafts,  which  they  iiropcl 
with  small  paddles;  and  even  the  little  boys 
may  be  seen  paddling  about,  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  the  swarming  crocodiles,  but  always 
carrying  a  lance  with  which  to  drive  oil'  the 
horrid  reptiles  if  they  attempt  an  attack. 

When  Mr.  Petherick  was  passing  through 
this  country,  the  daring  Shillooks  had  estab- 
lished a  small  colony  on  the  eastern  orl)inka 
bank  of  the  river,  on  account  of  the  good 
pasturage.  As  soon  as  the  Dinka  had  with- 
drawn toward  the  interior,  the  Shillooks 
crossed  over,  built  a  number  of  reed  huts, 
ran  an  extemporized  fence  round  them,  and 
then  brought  over  their  cattle.  They  had 
plenty  of  outposts  inland,  and  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  were  reported  the  Shillooks  embarked 
in  their  rafts,  and  paddled  over  to  their  own 
side  of  the  river,  the  cattle  plunging  into  the 
water  in  obedience  to  a  well-known  call,  and 
following  the  canoes  and  rafts  of  their  mas- 
ters. Strange  to  say,  the  crocodiles  do  not 
meddle  with  cattle  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Aided  by  their  rafts,  the  Shillooks  employ 
much  of  their  time  in  fishing.  They  do  not 
use  either  net  or  hook,  but  employ  the  more 
sportsmanlike  spear.  This  weapon  is  al)out 
ten  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  barbed  iron 
head  loosely  stuck  into  the  end  of  the  shaft, 
both  being  connected  by  a  slack  cord.  As 
soon  as  the  fish  is  struck,  the  shaft  is  disen- 
gaged from  the  head,  and  being  of  light 
wood  floats  to  the  surface,  and  so  "plays" 
the  fish  until  it  is  exhausted,  and  can  be 
drawn  ashore  by  a  hooked  stick.    The  Shil- 
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looks  often  catch  fish  at  random,  wading 
through  the  river  against  tlie  stream,  and 
striking  tlieir  spears  right  and  left  into  the 
water. 

Polygamy  is  of  course  practibed  among 
the  people.  Mr.  Petherick  gives  a  very 
amusing  description  of  an  interview  with  a 
chiuf  and  his  family. 

"  At  one  of  these  villages,  Gosa,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  trade  in  hides,  or  if 
possible  in  ivory,!  made  the  acquaintance 
of  its  chief,  Dood,  who,  with  several  of  the 
village  elders,  entered  my  boat,  the  bank 
being  crowded  with  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  the  village.  The  chief;  a  man  past 
middle  age,  struck  mo  by  his  intelligent 
reinivrks,  and  a  bearing  as  straightforward  as 
it  was  dignified  and  superior  to  that  of  his 
companions.  A  few  presents  of  beads  were 
greedily  clutched  by  his  attendant8,hc,  how- 
ever, receiving  them  as  if  they  were  his  due; 
and,  passing  an  order  to  one  of  his  men,  the 
trille  I  had  given  him  was  returned  by  a 
counter-present  of  a  sheep.  Oi»his  leaving 
I  requested  he  would  call  before  sunrise, 
attended  by  his  sons  only,  when  I  would 
make  him  and  them  suitable  presents. 

"Long  before  the  appointed  time  Dood 
ami  a  crowd  of  men  and  striplings,  with 
their  inseparable  accompaniments  of  clubs 
and  lances,  on  the  shore,  woke  me  from  my 
sluniberH;  and,  as  I  appeared  on  deck,  a 
rusli  took  place  toward  me,  with  cries  of 
'The  Benjl  the  Benjl'  (the  chief),  followed 
by  salutations  innumerable.  As  soon  as 
these  shouts  subsided,  Dood,  disembarrass- 
ing his  mouth  with  some  difficulty  of  a  quid 
of  tobacco  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  sat 
down  by  my  side. 

"  My  first  remark  was  astonishment  at  the 
nunibev  of  his  followers,  having  expected 
none  but  his  sons.  'Oh,  'tis  all  right:  you 
don't  know  my  family  yet;  but,  owing  to 
vour  kind  promises,  I  sent  to  the  cattle- 
kraals  for  the  boys;'  and  with  the  pride  of 
a  father  he  said,  'These  are  my  fighting 
sons,  who  many  a  time  have  stuck  to  me 
against  the  Dinka,  whose  cattle  have 
enabled  them  to  wed.' 

"Notwithstanding  a  slight  knowledge  of 
negro  families,  I  was  still  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  his  valiant  progeny  amount  to 


forty  ^rown-up  men  and  hearty  lads.  '  Yes,' 
he  said,  'I  did  not  like  to  bring  the  girls 
and  little  boys,  as  it  would  look  as  if  I 
wished  to  impose  upon  your  generosity.' 

" '  Whatl  more  little  boys  and  girls !  What 
may  be  their  number,  and  how  many  wives 
have  you  ? ' 

"'Well,  I  have  divorced  a  good  many 
wives;  they  get  old,  you  know;  and  now  I 
have  only  ten  and  five.'  But  when  he 
began  to  count  his  children,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  a  reed,  and,  breaking  it 
up  into  small  pieces,  said, '  I  take  no  notice 
of  babies,  as  they  often  die,  you  know; 
ffomuu  arc  so  iooush  about  chilOreu  that  I 


never  care  for  them  until  they  are  able  to 
lay  a  snare.' 

"  Like  all  negroes,  not  being  able  to  count 
beyond  ton,  he  called  over  as  many  names, 
which  he  marked  by  placing  a  piece  of  reed 
on  the  deck  before  him;  a  similar  mark 
denoted  another  ten,  and  so  on  until  he  had 
named  and  marked  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  sum  total,  with  the  exception, 
as  he  had  explained,  of  babies  and  children 
unable  to  protect  tliemselves,  was  fifty-three 
boys  and  twenty  girls  — viz.  seventy-three! 

"■  After  the  above  explanation  I  could  no 
longer  withhold  presents  to  the  host  on  the 
shore;  and,  pleased  with  my  donations,  he 
invited  mo  to  his  house,  where  I  partook  of 
merissa  and  broiled  fowl,  in  which,  as  a 
substitute  for  fat,  the  entrails  had  been  left;. 
Expressing  a  desire  to  sec  his  wives,  he 
willingly  conducted  me  from  hut  to  liut, 
where  my  skin,  hair,  and  clothes  underwent 
a  most  scrutinizing  examination.  Each  wife 
was  located  in  a  separate  batch  of  huts;  and, 
after  having  distributed  my  pocketfuls  of 
loose  beads  to  the  lady  chieftains  and  their 
young  families,  in  whose  good  graces  I  had 
installed  myself,  I  took  leave  of  the  still 
sturdy  village  chief." 

The  code  of  government  among  the  Shil- 
looks  is  simple  enough.  There  is  a  sultan 
or  superior  officer,  who  is  called  the  "  Meek," 
and  who  possesses  and  exercises  powers  that 
are  almost  irresponsible.  The  Meek  seems 
to  appreciate  the  proverb  that  "  familiarity 
breeds  contempt,"  and  keens  himself  aloof 
from  his  own  subjects,  seldom  venturing 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  homestead. 
He  will  not  even  address  his  subjects 
directly,  but  forces  them  to  communicate 
with  him  through  the  medium  of  an  official. 
Any  one  who  approaches  him  must  do  so 
on  his  knees,  and  no  one  may  either  stand 
erect  or  carry  arms  in  his  presence.  He 
executes  justice  firmly  and  severely,  and 
especially  punishes  murder  and  theft  among 
his  subje'  t3,  Uio  culprit  being  sentenced  to 
death,  ami  his  fimily  sold  as  slaves. 

Theft  and  murder,  however,  when  com- 
mitted against  other  tribes,  are  considered 
meritorious,  and,  when  a  marauding  party 
returns,  the  Meek  takes  one-third  of  the 
plunder.  He  also  has  a  right  to  the  tusks 
of  all  elephants  killed  by  them,  and  he  also 
expects  a  present  from  every  trader  who 
passes  through  his  territory.  The  Meek 
will  not  allow  strangers  to  settle  within  the 
Shillook  territories,  but  permits  them  to 
reside  at  Kaka,  a  large  town  on  their 
extreme  north.  Here  many  trading  Arabs 
live  while  they  are  making  their  fortune  in 
exchanging  beads,  cattle  bells,  and  other 
articles  for  cattle,  slaves,  and  ivory.  The 
trade  in  the  latter  article  is  entirely  carried 
on  by  the  Meek,  who  has  the  monopoly  of 
it,  and  makes  the  most  of  his  privilege. 
The  traffic  at  Kaka  is  by  no  means  a  free 
trade,  for  the  Meek  not  only  takes  all  the 
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ivory,  but  his  ofticials  watch  the  proceedings 
in  tlio  market,  and  exercise  a  aupervision 
over  every  bargain. 

Frobably  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
Btrangers,  the  Meek  does  not  live  at  Kaka, 
but  tiikes  up  his  residence  out  in  a  village 
some  ten  mues  up  the  river. 

I  have  in  my  collection  a  curious  musical 
instrument,  which  we  may  call  a  flute,  in 
lieu  of  a  better  word.  It  is  made  of  some 
bard  wood,  and  is  rudely  covered  with  a 
spiral  belt  of  iron  and  leather.  An  iron 
rinp  is  also  fastened  through  It,  through 
which  passes  the  leathern  strap  by  which 
it  is  carried.    The  top  hole  is  very  small, 


and  the  sound  produced  by  the  instrument 
is  of  a  wailing  and  lugubrious  character. 
Inside  the  flute  is  fitted  an  odd  implemont 
which  wo  may  call  the  cleaner.  It  is  com- 
posed of  an  ostrich  feather  with  the  vanes 
cut  short,  and  in  order  to  render  it  long 
enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  flute 
it  is  lengthened  by  a  wooden  handle,  to  the 
end  of  which  is  attached  a  tuft  of  hairs  from 
a  cow's  tail,  by  way  of  ornament.  In  length 
the  flute  measures  rather  more  than  cigh- 
teen  inches,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  of  iron  upon  it,  the  weight  is  more 
than  might  be  supposed. 
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We  are  now  coming  among  some  of  the 
negro  tribes,  and  shall  see  them  aa  they  are 
m  their  normal  state  before  their  customs 
ami  mode  of  life  have  been  altered  by  the 
influence  of  Europeans. 

A  little  below  the  equator.and  between  10° 
and  12°  E.  longitude,  is  a  district  inhabited 
by  the  Ishogo  a  very  large  and  remarkable 
tribe.  The  Ishogo  live  along  a  rather  nar- 
row tract  of  country  that  extends  diago- 
nally southwestward,  parallel  with  the  Bem- 
bo  N'gouyai  River,  but  divided  from  it  by  a 
ran^e  of  hills.  •' 

The  Ishogo  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  black. 
wi*  woolly  hair,  but  not  exhibiting  the 
extreme  negro  development  which  charac- 
terizes the  aborigines  of  the  west  coast. 
ihcy  decorate  themselves  in  rather  a  sin- 
gular manner.  Both  sexes  add  a  ruddy 
tinge  to  their  native  black  by  rubbing  them- 
selves with  a  red  powder  obtained  by  scran- 
ing  two  pieces  of  bar-wood  together,  and 
hey  also  disfigure  themselves  by  removing 
the  two  middle  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Like  other  woolly-haired  races,  the  Ishogo 
re  very  proud  of  their  heads,  and-diminilh 
me  already  scanty  supply  of  hair  with  which 
Jfature  has  supplied  them.  Eyelashes  and 
eyebrows  are  unfashionable  among  them,  and 
are  carefully  erased,  while  the  hair  of  the  head 
«  dressed  in  the  most  extraordinary  style, 
ihemen  shave  a  circle  round  their  heads, 
only  allowing  a  round  patch  to  remain  on 
the  crown.  This  is  separated  into  three 
-'•i.ions,  each  oi  which  ia  pljtited  into  a 
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lappet-liko  form,  coming  to  a  point  at  the 
end,  and  being  finished  off  with  a  large 
bead,  or  perhaps  a  piece  of  polished  wire. 
On  account  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  hair 
an  Ishogo  cannot  complete  his  headdress 
under  several  years. 

The  women  begin  by  making  a  sort  of 
frame  of  grass  cloth,  and  fixing  it  to  the 
head,  at  the  top  or  at  the  back,  as  their 
taste  may  direct.  They  then  work  the 
woolly  hair  into  it,  and,  when  that  part  of 
the  process  is  completed,  shave  away  all 
the  hair  that  is  not  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. "When  the  headdress  is  complete,  it 
stands  •eome  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the 
head,  and  consequently  a  term  of  years 
elapses  before  this  od^  ornament  reaches 
perfection.  In  fact,  a  complete  headdress 
18  never  seen  on  any  one  under  five-and- 
twenty. 

The  "  chignon,"  if  we  may  apply  such  a 
term  to  the  headdress,  has  four  partings,  one 
in  front,  one  behind,  and  one  at  each  side. 
Of  course  this  elaborate  ornament  cannot 
be  dressed  by  the  owners,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  intrusted  to  professional  hands, 
several  women  in  every  town  making  hair- 
dressing  a  regular  business.  After  being 
arranged,  the  head  is  not  touched  for  sev- 
eral months,  when  the  structure  is  taken 
to  pieces,  and  elaborately  rebuilt,  the  fresh 
growth  of  hair  being  woven  into  it.  The 
operation  of  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
one  of  these  towers  i«  a  very  Ion"  and  te-? 
dious  one,  and  occupies  a  full  day.  ° 
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Four  modes  of  nrranging  the  tower.  If  it 
limy  bo  (•ailed  bo,  prevail  among  the  Isnogo. 
The  ordinary  plan  is  to  raise  it  perjjen- 
dicuiarly  from  the  top  of  the  hewi,  ho  that 
at  a  distance  it  loolcs  exactly  as  if  the  woman 
were  carrying  a  cylindrical  basket  on  her 
head.  Hometmies,  when  the  base  of  the 
tower  is  placed  half  way  between  the  top 
of  the  head  and  the  neck,  the  direction  is 
diagonal,  and,  when  the  hair  at  the  back  of 
the  head  is  retained,  the  tower  projects 
backward  and  horizontally.  These  are  the 
usual  fashions;  but  some  of  tho  women 
wear,  in  addition  to  the  tower,  a  tuft  of 
hair,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  at  each 
side  of  tho  head,  and  is  trained  into  a  ball 
just  above  the  ear. 

The  dress  of  tho  Ishogo  is  "  grass  cloth  " 
of  their  own  manufacture.  They  are  cele- 
brated for  the  soft  and  close  texture  of  this 
cloth,  which  is,  however,  not  made  ft-om 
rrass,  but  from  the  cuticle  of  young  palm 
leaves,  stripped  off  dexterously  by  the  fin- 
gers. M.  (lu  Chaillu  gives  tho  following 
account  of  the  weavers:  — 

"  In  walking  down  tho  main  street  of 
Mokenga  a  number  of  ouandjas,  or  houses 
without  walls,  are  seen,  each  containing 
four  or  Ave  looms,  with  the  weavers  seated 
before  them,  weaving  the  cloth.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ouandja  a  wood  fire  is  seen  burn- 
ing, and  tho  weavers,  as  you  pass  by,  are 
sure  to  be  seen  smoking  their  pipes,  and 
chatting  to  one  another  whilst  going  on  with 
their  work.  The  weavers  are  all  men,  and 
it  is  men  also  who  stitch  the  '  bongos '  to- 

f  ether  to  make  '  denguis '  or  robes  of  them, 
'he  stitches  are  not  very  close  together,  nor 
is  the  thread  very  fine,  but  the  work  is  very 
neat  and  regular,  and  the  needles  are  of 
tlieir  own  manufacture.  The  bongos  are 
very  often  striped,  and  sometimes  made  even 
in  check  patterns.  This  is  done  by  their  dye- 
ing some  of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  or  of  the 
warp  and  woof,  with  various  simple  colors. 
The  dyes  are  all  made  of  decoctions  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood,  except  for  black,  when 
a  kind  of  iron  ore  is  used.  Tho  bongos 
are  employed  as  money  in  this  part  oi 
Africa." 

Two  of  the  words  in  this  passage  need 
explanation.  The  loom  of  the  Isnogo  is 
made  as  follows:  —  A  bar  of  wood,  about 
two  feet  in  length,  is  suspended  horizon- 
tally from  tho  roof  of  tho  weaving  hut,  and 
over  this  bar  are  passed  tho  threads  which 
constitute  the  warp,  their  other  ends  being 
fastened  to  a  corresponding  bar  below,  which 
is  fixed  tightly  down  by  a  couple  of  forked 
sticks  thrust  into  the  ground.  The  alter- 
nate threads  of  the  warp  are  divided  by  two 
slight  rods,  the  ends  of  which  are  held  in 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  which  cross 
them  alternately,  while  the  woof  is  inter- 
laced by  means  of  a  sword-shaped  shuttle, 
which  also  serves  to  strike  it  down  and  lay 
it  re^ularl^i 


In  consenuoncG  of  thin  form  of  loom  it  It 
only  possible  to  weave  nieces  of  cloth  of  a 
limited  length,  and,  as  these  cloths  are  iwcd 
as  curroncv,  they  are  all  miwie  of  the  same 
length,  ilach  of  these  pieces  is  called  n 
"  bongo,"  and  when  two  are  sewed  to- 
gether they  become  "  denguis." 

The  women  are  only  allowed  to  wear  two 
of  these  pieces  of  cloth,  the  size  of  tho 
wearer  not  being  taken  into  consideration. 
One  is  hung  at  each  side,  and  the  ed^ts  aro 
joined  before  and  behind,  so  that  a  lar(;o 
and  fat  woman  presents  a  very  absurd  ap- 
pearance, tho  pieces  of  cloth  being  too  short 
to  meet  properly. 

The  Ishogos  seldom  go  armed,  and  al- 
though  they  have  spears,  and  bows  and 
arrows,  they  do  not  carry  them  except 
when  actually  required.  It  is  thought  eti- 
quette, however,  for  them  to  take  their 
swords  with  them  when  they  go  to  visit  an- 
other village.  They  arc  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
people,  and  although  they  have  at  hand  tho 
means  of  Intoxicating  themselves,  thcv  are 
remarkable  for  their  sobriety,  in  which  vir- 
tue  they  present  a  plensiny;  contrast  to  their 
noisy,  quarrelsome,  and  intemperate  neigh- 
bors, the  Apono  tribe. 

The  villages  of  the  Ishogo  tribe  are  often 
very  large,  containing  two  hundred  or  moro 
huts.  Each  hut  is,  on  an  average,  twenty- 
two  feet  in  length,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
width,  and  is  divided  by  partitions  into  three 
compartments.  The  mud  walls  are  not  quite 
five  feet  in  height,  and  the  top  of  the  roof  is 
about  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  The  doors 
are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  central  com- 
partment, and  are  very  small,  only  a  little 
more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height, 
and  are  not  hung  on  hinges,  but  turn  iu  tho 
middle  on  a  couple  of  pivots,  one  at  the  top 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom.  Perhaps  one 
reason  for  this  diminutive  size  is,  that  the 
natives  have  no  saws,  and  their  only  method 
of  making  a  door  is  by  felling  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  cutting  it  into  the  proper  length,  and 
laboriously  chipping  away  the  wood  at  each 
side.  The  doors  are  decorated  with  various 
devices,  complicated  and  even  elegant  pat- 
terns being  painted  on  them  in  red,  blacit, 
and  white,  «kc.  Most  of  the  houses  have 
the  outer  surface  of  the  walls  covered  with 
the  bark  of  trees. 

The  furniture  of  these  huts  is  scarcely 
equal  to  the  excellence  of  the  architecture. 
Hanging  flrora  the  roof  are  a  quantity  of 
calabashes,  which  contain  water,  palm  wine, 
and  oil,  and  are  accompanied  by  plenty  of 
cotton  bags  and  cooking  vessels.  A  well- 
furnished  nut  has  also  a  number  of  plates 
and  dishes,  made  either  from  reeds  or  from 
the  rind  of  a  plant  called  "  astang,"  divided 
into  strips,  and  against  the  walls  are  stored 
the  bundles  of  palm  fibres  from  which  the 
bongos  are  woven.  Tobacco  is  also  stored 
within  the  hut,  and  is  completely  enveloped 
in  leaves. 
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(!.)    TirK   ri:i!KM()NY    Ol'   M'l'AZA.    (Sop  pnH;e  4rft.) 


The  usual  form  of  a  village  is  a  single 
street,  of  great  length,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ceediugly  wide.    The  street  of  one  village 
wa.s  fully  a  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  wis 
kept  so  neatly  that  not  a  single  weed  was  to 
be  seen  in  it,  — a  really  remarkable  fact 
when  we  remember  the  exceeding  raniditv 
with  which  vegetation  grows  in  this  coun- 
try.   Each  village  has  at  least  one  "  palaver- 
house,"  while  many  have  several.    THIie  "  pa- 
laver-house '•  i.s  more  of  a  shed  than  a  house 
and  consists  chiefly  of  a  roof  and  the- posts' 
which  support  it.    In  this  house  the  men 
meet  daily,  to  smoke,  to  hold  trials,  to  re- 
ceive strangers,  and  to  indulge  in  that  in- 
terminable gossip  of  which  a  relic  still  exists 
in  the  "  discoorsing  "  of  Ireland 

There  is  also  a  temple,  or  M'buiti  house, 
m  which  a  kind  of  religious  service  is  held 
nnd  which  always  contains  a  large  wooden 
idol,  which  the  people  hold  in  great  rev- 
erence.   The  proceedings  within  tliis  edifice 


M'PAZA,  OR  TWIN  CEREMONIES. 
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will  be  presently  describ'ed 

In    the    middle    of    every    Ishogo    and 
Ashango  village  there  is  a  single  large  tree 
bc!on;r:ng  to  the  genus  Ficus.     When  the 
site  01  a  village  is  first  laid  out,  a  saplin<r  of 
this  tree  IS  planted,  the  prosperity  of  "the 
tiitiire  village  being  connected  with  it     If 
It  should  live  and  flourish,  the  new  villa<re 
will  be  prosperous;  but,  if  it  should  die,  tSe 
place  is  abandoned  and  a  new  site  chosen 
Nome  ot  the  vil  ages  are  distinguished  by 
having  two  heads  of  the  gorillaT  one  mal'e 
and  the  other  female,  stuck  on  poles  under 
the  sacred  tree,  and  M.  du  ChaiUu  learned 
afterward  that  certain  charms  were  buried 
at  the  root  of  the  same  tree. 

Among  the  Ishogos  there  is  a  verv  re- 
niarkable  custom  connected  with  the  birth 
ot  twins  In  many  parts  of  the  world  twins 
«re  destroyed  as  soon  as  born,  but  in  this 
coimtry  they  are  permitted  to  live,  thouo-h 
under  restrictions  which  tell  much  more 
severely  on  the  mother  than  on  her  off- 
sprinj?.  Tlie  Ishogo  have  a  vague  kind  of 
a  notion  that  no  woman  ought  to  produce 
more  than  a  single  infant  at  a  time,  and  that 
nanrc  desires  to  correct  the  mistake  bv 
kilhnn;  one  of  the  children  before  it  is  able 
to  take  care  of  itself  After  that  time-? 
f.  wiien  the  children  are  about  six  yeara  old 
-the  balance  of  the  births  and  deaths  is 
supposed  to  be  equalized,  and  no  further 
precautious  ileed  be  taken.  '"^mer 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  twins  are  born  thp 
oiise  18  marked  off  in  some  way  so  a^  to 
.stinguish  it     In  one  instance,  Lntioned 
1'    M    du    ChaiUu,  two    long    poles  were 
Ifmtedat  each  side  of  the  dooi?  a  pio^e  of 
.;lnh  was    umg  over  the  entrance,'^and  a 
wot  white  pegs  driven  into  the  ground 
.lust  in  front  of  the  threshold.    These  marks 
jue  'ntcnded  to  warn  strangers  from  enter- 
ui?  the  hut,  as,  if  any  one  except  the  chil- 
;'=ni:in!i  their  parents  do  so,  the"delinauent  1 
•»  m-,,d  and  sold  into  slavery.    TheSsI 
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themselves  are  not  allowed  to  play  with  the 
other  children,  and  even  the  very  utensils 
and  cooking  pots  of  the  hut  cannot  be  used! 

is  no?C"^"?5  J^'^'"  «""«»«  law,  there 

18  nothing,  next  to  being  childless   which 

he  women  dread  so  mucS  as  havin-"w his 

horn  to  them,  and  nothing  annoys  anlsCo 

ZiltJ^'T  5"^'"?-  Perhaps  the  most  irri- 
tatmg  restriction  is  that  which  forbids  the 
woman  to  talk.  She  is  allowed  to  go  into 
the  forest  for  firewood,  and  to  perform  such 

andTer^.tr^^"''^  *^^«'  ««  otherwise  sh5 
ana  her  children  must  starve.  But  she  is 
fy\  ^"••'^idden  to  speak  a  word  to  any 

a  ^Z.'^-v?-""*  ''"'••^"S  ^"^  her  own  family 
—  a  Piohibition  annoying  enough  to  any 
one,  but  doubly  so  in  Africa,  where  perpetu^ 

At  fS"?!?"^.-"**  ^H  necessaries  o[  life 


At  the  expiration  of  the  sixth 


—  —  v,^p.i»nuu  oi  me  sixin  vear  a 
ceremony  takes  place  by  which  all  parties 
are  released  from  their'^long  confinement 
and  allowed  to  enter  the  society  of  their 
fellows.  At  daybreak  proclamation  is  made 
in  the  street,  and  two  women,  namely,  the 
mother  and  a  friend,  take  their  stand  at 
the  door  of  the  hut,  having  previously  whit- 
ened their  legs  and  faces.  ^T^hey  next  march 

«nn^  i  Step,  and  singing  an  appropriate 
n?a<?"  ^A^neral  dance  and  feast  tfien  takes 
place,  and  lasts  throughout  the  night,  and 
after  the  cereniony  is  over,  all  restrictions 
are  removed.  This  rite  is  called  "  M'nazi " 
a  word  which  both  signifies  twins  and  th'e 
ceremony  by  which  they  and  their  motE 
aie  set  free  from  their  imprisonment.  It  is 
Illustrated  on  the  478th  pa^e. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Al^rica,  the  natives 
have  a  way  of  keeping  up  their'dancint  3 

account  of  'hf  "?'"°  ^"."•^'^*'  P«"'^>' "« 
account  of  the  coolness,  and  partly  because 

?d.o^fh'V'%"H^«"Perstltiou8,  ani  have  an 
cover  nfff"  spiHts  might  hurt  them  under 
JZfal  'k  "i^''*^  *f  *ey  were  not  fright- 
ened away  by  the  fires  ami  noftp.  ^ 

account  of'fh^r'i  ''  '"'^^  M'muirri,  on 
account  ot  the  loud  reverberatino-  sound 
produced  by  their  lins.  It  is  property  a 
war-dance,  and  is  per/ormed  byLn  al?ne 

^m.Tltrn™  '",''""'  ""'^  ^"i^^^'^e  ^^^  retreat 
t  .T  t  r  ?"'l^'  «l"^P"'g  so  as  to  mark 
the  time  beating  their  breasts,  yellin<r  and 

been "^.r^n'*'^"'''^':''^""?  ««"'«»  ^'"^^^  h"s 
been    already    mentioned.      Their    throats 

Wjf/P^f '?"/  *'*■  h™^'"  ^"^  their  lungs  of 

eather,  the  Ishogo  villagers  keep  up  this 

horrid  uproar  throughout  the  night,  without 

a  moment's  cessation,  and  those  who  are  for 

own  a  drum,  contribute  their  share  to  the 
StgeK.  '^  '^'^PP'"»"  '^'  '''''''  °* 

n,S^*^'i/'!^.'!:/!^"Jt«'  the  Jf''«SOB  are  a 
'^hlv  r  -^^  I'cwpic,  ana  2,1.  du  (;liaillu, 
who  lived  with  them,  and  was  .iccompanied 
i>y  isiiogos  m  his  expedition,  says  that  they 
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THE  ASHANGO. 


are  the  gentlest  and  kindest-hearted  negroes 
that  he  ever  met.  After  his  retreat  from 
Ashango-land,  which  will  next  he  men- 
tioned, the  Ishoeos  received  him  with  even 
more  than  usuiQ  hospitality,  arranged  his 


journey  westward,  and  the  whole  population 
of  the  villages  turned  out  of  their  houses 
and  accompanied  him  a  little  distance  on 
his  way. 


ASHANGO. 


Eastward  of  the  Ishogos  is  a  people  l 
called  the  Ashango.  They  speak  a  different 
dialect  from  the  Ishogo,  and  call  themselves 
a  different  race,  but  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Ishogos 
that  a  very  brief  account  of  them  is  all  that 
is  needed. 

Ashango-land  was  the  limit  of  M.  du 
Chaillu's  Second  expedition,  which  was  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  close  by  a  sad  accident. 
The  people  had  been  rather  suspicious  ot 
his  motives,  and  harassed  him  in  his  camp, 
so  that  a  few  shots  were  fired  in  the  air  by 
way  of  warning.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
guns  was  discharged  before  it  was  raised,  and 
the  bullet  struck  an  unfortunate  man  in  the 
head,  killing  him  instantly.  The  whole  vil- 
lage flew  to  arms,  the  war-drum  sounded,  and 
the  warrior  s  crowded  to  the  spot,  with  their 
barbed  spears,  and  bows  and  poisoned  arrows. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  lull:  the  inter- 
preter, whose  hand  fired  the  unlucky  shot, 
explained  that  it  was  an  accident,  and  that 
the  price  of  twenty  men  should  be  paid  as 
compensation.  Beads  and  cloth  were  pro- 
duced, and  one  of  the  headmen  had  just 
assented  to  the  proposal,  when  a  loud  wail- 
ing was  heard,  and  a  woman  rushed  out  ot 
a  hut,  announcing  that  the  favorite  wife  of 
the  friendly  headman  had  been  killed  by  the 
same  fatal  bullet,  which,  after  scattering 
the  brains  of  the  man,  had  passed  through 
the  thin  walls  of  the  hut,  and  killed  the 
poor  woman  within. 

After  this  announcement  all  hopes  of 
peace  were*iit  an  end;  the  husband  natu- 
rally cried  for  vengeance;  and,  amid  a 
shower  of  arrows,  one  of  which  struck  the 
interpreter,  and  another  nearly  severed  M. 
du  Cftiaillu's  finger,  the  party  retreated  as 
they  best  could,  refraining  from  firing  as 
long  as  they  could,  but  at  last  being  forced  to 
fire  in  self-defence.  In  order  to  escape  as 
fast  as  they  could,  the  porters  were  obliged 
to  throw  away  the  instruments,  specimens 
of  natural  iiistory,  and  photographs,  so 
that  the  labor  of  months  was  lost,  and 
scarcely  anything  except  the  journal  was 
saved.  Each  visage  to  which  they  came 
sent  out  its  warriors  against  them.  M.  du 
Chaillu  was  dangerouslv  wounded  in  the 
side,  and  had  at  last  to  throw  away  his  best 
but  heaviest  rifle.  It  was  only  after  the 
death  of  several  of  their  number  that  the 
Ashangos  perceived  that  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  foe  who  was  more  than  a  match 
for  them,  and  at  last  gave  up  the  pursuit 


It  was  necessary,  however,  to  conceal  the 
fact  of  being  wounded,  for  several  of  the 
tribes  had  an  idea  that  their  white  visitor 
was  invulnerable  to  spears  and  arrows,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  consequence  that 
such  a  notion  should  be  encouraged.  All 
kinds  of  wild  rumors  circulated  about 
him:  some  saying  that  the  Ashango  arrows 
glanced  off  his  body  without  hurting  him, 
just  as  the  Sijotch  believed  that  the  bullets 
were  seen  hopping  like  hail  oft"  the  body  of 
Claverhouse;  while  others  improved  on  the 
tale,  and  avowed  that  he  had  changed  him- 
self into  a  leopard,  a  gorilla,  or  an  elephant, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  under  this  strange 
form  had  attacked  the  enemies  and  driven 
them  away. 

The  Ashangos  are  even  better  clothed 
than  the  Ishogos,  wearing  denguis  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  even  clothing  thei: 
children,  a  most  unusual  circumstance  in 
Central  Africa.  The  women  wear  hair- 
towers  like  those  of  the  Ishogos,  but  do  not 
seem  to  expend  so  much  trouble  upon  them. 
They  seem  to  lead  tolerably  happy  lives, 
and  indeed  to  have  their  own  way  in  most 
things. 

The  Ashango  warriors  are  well  armed, 
carrying  swords,  spears,  and  poisoned  ar- 
rows. The  spear  and  arrow-heads  and 
swords  are  not  made  by  themselves,  but  by 
the  Shimba  and  Ashangui  tribes,  who  seem 
to  be  the  acknowledged  smiths  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  sword  is  carried  by 
almost  every  Ashango,  and  when  one  of 
these  weapons  is  bought  or  sold,  the  trans- 
action is  always  carried  on  in  private. 

Before  the  Ashangos  go  out  to  war,  they 
have  a  sort  of  magical  ceremony,  called 
"  Cooking  the  War-dish."  The  witcli-doctor 
is  summoned,  and  sets  to  work  preparing  a 
kind  of  porridge  of  all  sorts  of  herbs  and 
fetishes  in  an  enormous  pot.  None  but  the 
warriors  are  allowed  to  see  the  pieparation, 
and,  when  the  mess  is  cooked,  each  warrior 
eats  a  portion.  None  of  it  is  allowed  to 
be  left,  and  after  they  have  all  eaten,  the 
remainder  is  rubbed  over,  tlieir  bodies,  until 
they  have  excited  themselves  to  the  neces- 
sary pitch  of  enthusiasm,  when  they  rush 
out  and  at  once  proceed  to  the  attack. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  cerymonies 
connected  with  food;  one  of  which  is,  that 
the  women  are  not  allowed  to  eat  goat  flesli 
or  fowls,  the  probable  reason  being,  accord- 
ing to  M.  du  Chaillu,  that  the  men  want  to 
eat  these  articlea  themselves. 
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In  Ashango-Iand,  as  well  as  among  the 
Ishogos,  the  temple,  or  idol  hut,  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  buildings.  Generally 
the  people  did  not  like  strangers  to  enter 
their  temples,  but  in  one  v'.llage  he  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  a  temple,  or  M'buiti 
house,  and  seeing  the  strange  worship 
which  was  conducted. 

"  This  idol  was  kept  at  the  end  of  a  long 
narrow,  arid  low  hut,  forty  or  fifty  feet  long, 
and  ten  feet  broad,  and  was  painted  in  red, 
white,  and  black  colors.  When  I  enterea 
the  hutj  it  was  full  of  Ashango  people, 
ranged  in  order  on  each  side,  with  lighted 
torches  stuck  in  the  ground  before  them. 
Among  them  were  conspicuous  two  M'buiti 
men,  or,  as  they  might  be  called,  priests, 
dressed  in  cloth  of  vegetable  fibre,  with 
their  skins  painted  grotesquely  in  various 
colors,  one  side  of  the  face  red,  the  other 
white,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  breast  a 
broad,  yellow  stripe;  the  circuit  of  the  eyes 
was  also  daubed  with  paint.  These  colors 
are  made  by  boiling  various  kinds  of  wood 
and  mixing  the  decoction  with  clay. 

"The  rest  of  the  Ashangos  were  also 
streaked  and  daubed  with  various  colors, 
and  by  the  light  of  their  torches  they  looked 
like  a  troop  of  devils  assembled  in  the  lower 
regions  to  celebrate  some  diabolical  rite; 
around  their  legs  were  bound  white  leaves, 
from  the  heart  of  the  palm  tree;  some  wore 
feathers,  others  had  leaves  twisted  in  the 
shape  of  horns  behind  their  ears,  and  all 
had  a  bundle  of  palm  leaves  in  their  hands. 

"Soon  after  I  entered,  the  rites  be- 
gan: all  the  men  squatted  down  on  their 
haunches,  and  set  up  a  deafening  kind  of 
wild   song.     There    was    an    orchestra   of 


song,     xnere   was    an   „„„   „ 

instrumental  performers  near  the  idol,  con 
sisting  of  three  drummers  with  two  drum- 
sticks each,  one  harper,  and  a  performer  on 
the  sounding -stick,  which  latter  did  not 
touch  the  ground,  but  rested  on  two  other 
sticks,  so  that  the  noise  was  made  the 
more  resonant.  The  two  M'buiti  men,  in 
the  mean  time,  were  dancing  in  a  fantastical 
manner  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  putting 
their  bodies  into  all  sorts  of  strange  contor- 
tions. Every  time  the  M'buiti  men  opened 
their  mouths  to  speak,  a  dead  silence  ensued. 

"As  the  ceremony  continued,  the  crowd 
rose  and  surrounded  the  dancing  men,  re- 
doubling at  the  same  time  the  volume  of 
their  songs,  and,  after  this  went  on  for  some 
time,  returning  to  their  former  positions. 
This  was  repeated  several  times.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  kind  of  village  feast. 

"The  M'buiti  men,  I  ought  to  mention, 
had  been  sent  for  from  a  distance  to  oriciate 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  whole  affair  was 
similar  to  a  rude  sort  of  theatrical  represen- 
tation. The  M'buiti  men,  like  the  witch- 
cmft  doctors,  are  important  persons  among 
these  inland  tribes;  some  have  more  reputa- 
uon  than  others,  but  in  general  those  who 
live  furthest  oflf  are  much  esteemedL    At 


length,  wearied  out  with  the  noise,  and  being 
unable  to  see  any  meaning  or  any  change  in 
the  performances,  I  returned  to  mv  hut  at 
half  past  ten."  j'     umi, 

Being  exceedingly  superstitious,  the 
Ashangos  generally  thought  that  their  white 
visitor  was  not  a  man,  but  a  spirit,  as  he 
could  perform  such  wonders.  He  had  a 
musical  box,  and  set  it  playing,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  people.  Their  awe  was 
increased  by  his  leaving  the  box  where  it 
stood,  and  going  away  into  the  forest.  The 
fact  that  the  instrument  should  continue  to 
play  with  no  one  near  it  was  still  more  ter- 
rible, and  a  crowd  of  people  stood  round  in 
dead  silence  — a  very  convincing  proof  of 
their  awe-stricken  state.  An  accordion  pro- 
duced even  a  greater  sensation,  and  none 
but  the  chiejf  dared  to  utter  a  sound.  Even 
he  was  very  much  frightened,  and  continued 
beating  his  "  kendo,"  or  magic  bell  of  office, 
and  invoking  help  from  the  snirita  of  his 
ancestors. 

This  chief  was  a  very  pious  man  in  his 
own  fashion.  He  had  a  little  temple  or 
oratory  of  his  own,  and  every  morning  and 
evening  he  repaired  to  the  oratory,  shut  him- 
self up,  beat  his  bell,  and  invoked  the  spirits 
and  at  night  he  always  lighted  a  fire  before 
beating  the  bell. 

The  "  kendo  "  is  a  very  remarkable  badge  of 
office.  It  is  bell-shaped,  but  has  a  long  iron 
handle  bent  in  a  hook-like  shape,  so  that  the 
"  kendo "  can  be  carried  on  the  shoulder. 
Leopard's  fur  is  fastened  to  it,  much  to  the 
deadening  of  the  sound,  and  the  whole  in- 
strument forms  an  emblem  which  is  re- 
spected as  much  as  the  sceptre  among  our- 
selves. As  the  chief  walks  along,  he  rings 
the  bell,  which  announces  his  presence  by  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  common  sheep  or  cow 
bell. 

When  M.  du  Chaillu  was  among  the 
Ashango,  scarcely  any  articles  of  civilized 
manufacture  had  penetrated  into  the  coun- 
try. The  universal  bead  had  reached  them, 
and  so  had  a  few  ornaments  of  brass.  There 
was  an  article,  however,  which  was  some- 
times found  among  them,  and  which  was 
about  the  last  that  could  be  expected.  It 
was  the  common  black  beer-bottle  of  Eng- 
land. These  bottles  have  penetrated  almost 
as  far  as  the  beads,  and  are  exceedingly 
prized  by  the  chiefs,  who  value  no  article  of 
property  more  than  a  black  bottle,  which 
they  sling  to  their  belts,  and  in  which  they 
keep  their  plantain  wine.  Calabashes  would, 
of  course,  answer  their  purpose  better,  being 
less  fragile,  but  the  black  bottle  is  a  chiefs 
great  ambition.  Mostly,  the  wives  do  as 
they  like;  but,  if  a  wife  should  happen  to 
break  a  bottle,  she  has  committed  an  offence 
for  which  no  pardon  is  expected. 

The  Ashangos  have  an  odd  custom  of 
receiving  a  visitor.    When  they  desire  to  do 
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he  is  expected  to  besmear  himself.  If  a 
stranger  aTmroach  a  house,  and  the  owner 
asks  nim  to  make  himself  rod,  ho  is  quite 


happy,  and,  if  the  pigment  should  not  be 
ofiered,  he  will  go  off  in  dudgeon  at  the 
slight. 


OBONGOS,  OR  BUSHMEN  OP  ASHANGO-LAND. 


m.i 


Somewhere  near  the  equatorial  line, 
and  between  long.  11°  and  12°  E.,  there  is  a 
tribe  of  dwarfed  negroes,  called  the  Obongos, 
who  seem  to  be  among  the  very  lowest  of 
the  human  race,  not  only  in  stature,  but  in 
civilization. 

The  Obongos  have  no  settled  place  of 
residence,  their  houses  being  simply  huts 
made  of  branches,  and  constructed  so 
slightly  that  no  home  interests  can  possibly 
attach  to  them.  They  are  merely  made  of 
leafy  boughs  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  are  so 
slight  that  a  whole  village  of  Obongos  will 
change  its  residence  with  scarcely  a  warn- 
ing. The  principal  cause  of  abandonment 
'seems  to  be  summed  up  in  the  single  word 
"vermin,"  with  which  the  huts  swarm  to 
such  an  extent  that,  long  after  they  have 
been  abandoned,  no  one  can  enter  without 
being  covered  with  swarms  of  these  offen- 
sive little  insects.  The  huts  are  merely 
made  of  green  boughs,  and  the  hole  which 
serves  as  a  door  is  closed  with  a  smaller- 
bough.  They  are  scattered  about  without 
any  order  in  the  open  space  left  among  the 
trees. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Obongos 
and  the  Bosjesmans  of  Southern  Africa  is 
really  wonderful.  Like  them,  the  Obongos 
are  snort,  though  not  ill-shaped,  much  lighter 
in  hue  than  their  7ieighbors,  and  have  short 
hair  growing  in  tufts,  while  the  Ashangos 
are  tall,  dark,  and  have  rather  long  bushy 
hair. 

Their  color  is  pale  yellow-brown,  their 
foreheads  narrow,  and  their  cheek-bones 
high.  The  average  height  is  about  four  feet 
seven  inches,  according  to  M.  du  Chaillu's 
measurements,  though  ne  found  one  woman 
who  was  considered  verv  tall,  and  who  was 
five  feet  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high.  The 
men  are  remarkable  for  having  their  breasts 
and  legs  covered  with  hair,  which  grows  in 
tufts  like  that  of  the  head. 

This  diminutive  stature  is  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  whole  figure, 
but  to  the  shortness  of  the  legs,  which,  un- 
like those  of  African  races  in  general,  are 
very  short  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
body.  Thus,  instead  of  looking  like  ordi- 
nary but  well-shaped  men  seen  through  a 
diminishing  glass,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
BosJRsman  or  Southern  Africa,  they  have  a 
dwarfish  and  stunted  appearance,  which, 
added  to  the  hairy  limbs  of  the  men,  gives 
them  a  weird  and  elfish  appearance. 

The  dress  of  the  Obongos — when  they 

case  — consists  entirely  of  old  and  worn  out 


denguis,  which  are  given  to  them  by  the 
Ashangos.  Indeed,  the  Ashangos  behave 
very  kindly  to  these  wretched  little  beings, 
and  encourage  them  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence near  villages,  so  that  a  kind  of  traffic 
can  be  carried  on.  Degraded  as  these  little 
beings  seem  to  be,  they  are  skilful  trappers, 
and  take  great  quantities  of  game,  the  sup- 
plies of  which  they  sell  to  the  Ashangos  for 
plantains,  iron  cooking  pots,  and  other 
implements.  (See  illustration  No.  2,  on  p. 
478.)  On  one  occasion  M.  du  Chaillu  saw  « 
dozen  Ashango  women  going  to  the  huts  of 
the  Obongos,  carrying  on  their  heads  plan- 
tains which  they  were  about  to  exchange  for 
game.  The  men  had  not  returned  from 
hunting,  but,  on  seeing  that  the  Obongo 
women  were  suffering  from  hunger,  and 
forced  to  live  on  some  very  unwholesome- 
looking  nuts,  they  left  nearly  all  the  plan- 
tains, and  came  away  without  the  game. 

The  woods  in  which  they  live  are  so  filled 
with  their  traps  that  a  stranger  dares  not 
walk  in  them,  lest  he  should  tumble  into  a 
pitfall  which  was  constructed  to  catch  the 
leopard,  wild  boar,  or  antelope,  or  have  his 
legs  caught  in  a  trap  which  was  laid  for 
monkeys.  There  is  not  a  path  through  the 
trees  which  does  not  contain  a  pitfall  or  two, 
and  outside  the  path  the  monkey  traps  are 
so  numerous  that  even  by  daylight  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  them.  Being  a  wandering 
race,  the  Obongos  never  cultivate  the  ground, 
but  depend  for  their  food  on  the  game  which 
they  take,  and  on  the  roots,  berries,  and  nuls 
which  they  find  in  the  woods.  Animal  fond 
is  coveted  by  them  with  astonishing  eager- 
ness, and  a  promise  of  goat's  flesh  will  bribe 
an  Obongo  when  even  beads  fail  to  touch 
him. 

The  origin  of  the  Obongos  is  a  mystery, 
and  no  one  knows  whether  they  are  tlie 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  or  whether 
they  came  from  a  distance.  The  probability 
is,  that  they  were  the  original  inhabitants, 
and  that  the  Ashangos,  being  a  larger  and 
more  powerful  race,  have  gradually  pos- 
sessed themselyes  of  that  fertile  land,  whose 
capabilities  were  wasted  by  the  nomad  and 
non-laboring  Obongos. 

It  is  strange  that  they  should  have  re- 
tained their  individuality  throughout  so 
long  a  period,  in  which  phenomenon  they 
present  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  gipsies 
of  Europe,  who  have  for  centuries  been  among 
us,  though  not  of  us.  The  Obongos  never 
marry  out  of  their  own  tribe,  and  as  they  live  in 
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monial choice.  Indeed,  the  Ashangos  say  that 
the  ties  of  kinship  are  totally  neglectedf,  and 
that  the  Obongos  permit  marriages  to  take 
place  between  brothers  and  sisters.  This 
circumstance  may  perhaps  account  for  their 
dw.arfed  stature. 

They  are  a  timid  people,  and  when  M.  du 
Cliaillu  visited  them  he  could  hardly  catch 
a  sight  of  them,  as  they  all  dashed  into  the 
wood  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  stranger.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  intercepting  several  women  and 
some  children,  and  by  presents  of  beads  and 
promises  of  meat  conciliating  some  of  them, 
and  inducing  them  to  inspire  confidence 
in  their  comrades.  One  little  old  woman 
named  Misouada,  who  was  at  first  very  shy, 
became  quite  confident,  and  began  to  laugh 
at  the  men  for  running  away.  She  said  that 
tliey  were  as  timid  as  the  squirrel,  which 
cried  "  Qud,  Qud,"  and  squeaked  in  imitation 


of  the  animal,  at  the  same  time  twisting  her 
odd  little  body  into  all  sorts  of  droll  contor- 
tions, intended  to  represent  the  terror  of  her 
frightened  companions. 

When  an  Obongo  dies,  it  is  usual  to  take 
the  body  to  a  hollow  tree  in  the  forest,  and 
drop  it  into  the  hollow,  which  is  afterward 
filled  to  the  top  with  earth,  leaves,  and 
branches.  Sometimes,  however,  they  em- 
ploy a  more  careful  mode  of  burial.  They 
take  the  body  to  some  running  stream,  the 
course  of  which  has  been  previously  di- 
verted. A  deep  grave  is  dug  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  the  body  placed  in  it,  and  cov- 
ered over  carefully.  Lastly,  the  stream  is 
restored  to  its  original  course,  so  that  all 
traces  of  the  grave  are  soon  lost.  This 
remarkable  custom  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Obongos,  but  has  existed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  from  the  earliest  known  time. 
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Proceeding  toward  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  we  now  come  to  the  Apono  tribe, 
which  inhabit  a  district  just  below  the  Equa- 
tor, and  between  long.  11°  and  12°  E. 

They '  are  a  merry  race,  and  carry  to 
excess  the  African  custom  of  drumming, 
dancing,  and  singing  throughout  the  entire 
night.  Drinking,  of  course,  forms  a  chief 
part  of  the  amusements  of  the  night,  the 
liquid  used  being  the  palm  wine,  which 
is  made  in  great  quantities  in  many  parts 
of  tropical  Africa.  Perhaps  the  innate 
good  nature  of  the  Apono  people  was 
never  shown  to  greater  advantage  than 
on  one  occasion  when  M.  du  Chaillu  de- 
termined to  stop  the  revelry  that  cost  him 
his  repose  at  night,  and  the  services  of 
his  intoxicated  porters  by  day.  He  did 
so  by  the  very  summary  process  of  going 
to  the  hut  where  the  feast  was  held,  kicking 
over  the  vessels  of  palm  wine,  and  driving 
the  chiefs  and  their  attendants  out  of  the 
hut.  They  were  certainly  vexed  at  the  loss 
of  so  much  good  liquor,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  a  grumble,  and  then  obeyed 
orders. 

The  Aponos  proved  to  be  very  honest 
men,  according  to  the  African  ideas  of  hon- 
esty ;  and,  from  M.  du  Chaillu's  account,  did 
not  steal  his  property,  and  always  took  his 
part  in  the  numberless  squabbles  with  dif- 
ferent chiefs.  They  are  not  pleasing  in  ap- 
pearance, not  so  much  from  actual  ugliness 
of  feature,  but  from  their  custom  of  dis- 
flgurinff  themselves  artificially:  In  the  first 
place,  tiiey  knock  out  the  twb  middle  teeth 


of  the  upper  jaw,  and  file  all  thje  rest  to 
sharp  pomts.  Tattooing  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  especially  by  the  women, 
who  have  a  habit  of  raising  little  elevated 
scars  in  their  foreheads,  sometimes  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  diamond,  and  situated  be- 
tween the  eyes.  Several  marks  are  made 
on  the  cheeks,  and  a  few  on  the  chest  and 
abdomen. 

The  dress  of  the  Aponos  resembles  that 
of  the  Ishogo  tribe,  and  is  made  of  grass 
cloth.  The  men  wear  the  denguis  or  man- 
tles, composed  of  several  grass  cloths  sewed 
together,  while  the  women  are  restricted  to 
two,  one  of  which  is  attached  on  either  side. 
and  made  to  meet  in  the  back  and  front  if 
they  can.  While  the  women  are  young,  the 
dress  is  amply  sufficient,  but  when  they  be- 
come old  and  fat,  the  cloths,  which  are 
always  of  uniform  size,  cannot  be  made  to 
meet  by  several  inches.  However,  the  dress 
in  question  is  that  which  is  sanctioned  by 
ordinary  custom,  and  the  Aponos  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  it. 

The  palm  wine  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned is  made  by  the  Aponos  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  When  the  fr  it  is  nearly 
ripe,  the  natives  climb  the  trees  and  hang 
hollowed  gourds  under  the  fruits  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  precious  liquor. 
They  are  so  fond  of  this  drink,  that  even  in 
the  early  morning  they  may  be  seen  climb- 
ing the  trees  and  drinking  from  the  sus- 
pended calabashes.  During  the  season  the 
A>^ono  '■>eQ"le  are  constantly  intoxicated. 
and,  in  consequence,  are  apt  "to  be  quarrel- 
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wme  and  laxy,  willing  to  take  offence  at  any 
slight,  whetlier  real  or  imagined,  and  to 
neglect  tile  duties  whicli  at  otlior  times  of 
the  yeor  tiiey  are  always  ready  to  perform. 

Fortunately  for  tliemselves,  tlie  paim  wine 
season  lasts  only  a  few  montlis,  and  during 
tho  remainder  of  the  year  the  Aponos  are 
perforce  obliged  to  be  sober.  While  it 
lasts,  the  country  is  most  unpleasant  to  a 
stranger,  the  sound  of  tho  drum,  the  dance, 
and  the  song  scarcely  ever  ceasing  night  or 
day,  while  the  people  are  so  tetchy  and 
quarrelsome  that  a  day  never  passes  without 
a  fight,  which  often  leaves  considerable  scars 
behind  it. 

One  of  their  dances  is  very  peculiar,  and 
is  called  by  the  name  of  Oeuya,  or  Giant 
Dance.  The  reader  will  find  it  illustrated 
on  the  previous  page. 

This  curious  dance  is  performed  by  a  man 
who  enacts  the  part  of  tne  giant,  and  raises 
himself  to  the  necessary  height  by  means  of 
stilts.  He  then  endues  a  wiclter-worli 
frame,  shaped  like  the  body  of  a  man,  and 
dressed  like  one  of  the  natives,  in  large 
grass  cloths.  The  dress  reaches  to  the 
ground,  so  as  to  conceal  the  stilts,  and,  in 
spite  of  this  drawback,  tho  iiorformer  walks 
and  dances  as  if  he  were  using  his  unaided 
feet.  Of  course  he  wears  a  mask,  and  this 
mask  is  mostly  of  a  white  color.  It  has 
large,  thick  lips,  and  a  mouth  partly  open, 
showing  the  gap  in  which  the  upper  incisor 
teeth  had  once  existed.  The  headdress  is 
much  like  a  lady's  bonnet  of  1864  or  1865. 
The  material  of  which  it  is  made  is  monkey 
skin,  and  it  is  ornamented  with  feathers. 

The  Aponos  are  not  distinguished  as  war- 
riors, their  weapons  being  very  formidable  in 
appearance,  and  very  inefficient  in  practice. 
Each  Apono  has  his  bow  and  arrows.  The 
former  is  a  stiff,  cumbrous  kind  of  weapon. 
It  is  bent  nearly  in  a  semi-circle,  the  string 
being  nearly  two  feet  from  the  centre  of  the 
bow.  The  string  is  of  vegetable  fibre.  iThe 
arrows  are  ingeniously  armed  with  triangu- 
lar iron  heads,  each  being  attached  to  a  hol- 
low neck,  through  which  the  shaft  passes 
loosely.  The  head  is  poisoned,  and  wlien  it 
penetrates  the  flesh  it  remains  fixed  in  the 
wound,  while  the  shaft  falls  to  the  ground, 
just  as  is  the  cas«  with  the  Bosjesman  arrows 
already  described. 

Their  spears  are  also  rather  clumsy,  and  are 
too  heavy  to  be  thrown.  They  are,  however, 
rather  formidable  in  close  combat.  The 
weapon  which  is  most  coveted  by  the  Apono 
tribe  is  a  sort  of  sword,  or  rather  scimitar, 
with  a  wooden  handle  and  a  boldly  curved 
blade.  An  ambitious  young  Apono  is  never 
happy  until  he  has  obtained  one  of  these 
scimitars,  and  such  a  weapon,  together  with 
a  handsome  cap  and  a  well-made  "  deiigui," 
will  give  a  man  a  most  distinguished  ap- 
Iiearance  among  his  fellows.    Although  the 

swords  are  straight,  and  are  not  made  by 


themselves,  but  by  the  Abombos  and  Illavis, 
who  live  to  the  east  of  them.  The  blade  of  this 
weapon  is  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  handle 
is  shaped  like  a  dice-box,  the  "  tang  "  of  the 
blade  running  through  it  and  being  clenched 
on  the  end  of  the  hilt.  From  the  same 
tribes  they  procure  their  anvils,  which  are 
too  largo  for  their  resources;  their  only 
melting  pots  bein^  scarcely  able  to  hold 
more  than  a  pint  of  iron  ore.  The  shields  of 
the  Apono  are  circular  and  made  of  basket 
work. 

The  villages  of  the  Apono  are  well  and 
neatly  built.  One  of  them,  belonging  to 
Nchiengain,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Apono 
tribe,  was  measured  by  M.  du  Chaillu,  and 
found  to  consist  of  one  long  street,  nearly 
four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  and 
eighteen  yards  wide.  The  houses  were  all 
separated  by  an  interval,  and  each  house 
was  furnished  with  a  little  veranda  in 
front,  under  which  the  inhabitants  sit  and 
smoke  their  pipes,  eat  their  meals,  and  en- 
joy a  chat  with  their  neighbors.  The  ma- 
terial of  the  houses  is  chiefly  bamboo,  and 
strips  of  the  loaf-stalks  of  palm  trees,  and 
the  average  height  of  a  hut  is  about  seven 
feet. 

One  of  the  villages,  named  Mokaba,  de- 
served the  name  of  a  town,  and  was  ar- 
ranged in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
The  houses  were  arranged  in  three  parallel 
rows,  forming  one  wide  principal  street  in 
the  middle,  and  a  narrow  street  on  either 
side.  The  houses  are  arranged  in  hollow 
squares,  each  square  belonging  to  one  family. 
As  often  as  a  man  marries  a  fresh  wife,  lie 
builds  a  separate  house  for  her,  and  all  these 
new  houses  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  the  empty  space  being  planted 
with  palm  trees,  which  are  the  property  of 
the  headman  of  each  group,  and  which  pass 
at  his  death  to  his  heir.  These  palm  trees 
are  valuable  property,  and  are  especially 
prized  as  furnishing  material  for  the  palm 
wine  which  the  Apono  tribe  drink  to  such 
an  extent. . 

Superstition  is  as  rife  among  the  Aponos 
as  among  other  tribes  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  preserves  its  one  invariable 
characteristic,  i.  e.  an  ever-present  fear  of 
evil.  When  M.  du  Chaillu  visited  them, 
they  were  horribly  afraid  of  such  a  monster 
a.s  a  white  man,  and  jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  any  one  who  was  unlike  them- 
selves must  be  both  evil  and  supernatural. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  chief 
Nchiengain  was  induced  to  allow  the  travel- 
lers to  pass  through  his  territories;  and  even 
after  permission  had  been  granted,  it  was 
thought  better  to  send  a  man  who  was  the 
personal  friend  of  the  chief,  and  who  would 
serve  to  calm  the  fears  with  which  he  re- 
garded the  approach  of  his  visitors.  There 
was  certainly  some  reason  for  his  fear,  for,  by 
some  uriforturiiitc  inischaticc,  the  small-pox 
swept  through  the  country  during  tho  time  of 
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M.  du  Chnillu's  travels,  and  It  wan  very 
natural  that  the  people  should  think  that 
the  white  stranger  was  connected  with  the 
disuiiMe, 

When,  at  last,  the  traveller  entered  the 
Apono  viliiige,  there  was  a  general  conster- 
nation, the  men  running  away  as  fast  as  their 
legs  could  carry  them,  and  the  women  flee- 
ing to  their  huts,  clasping  their  children  in 
their  arms,  and  slu-ieking  with  terror.  The 
village  was,  in  fact,  deserted,  in  spite  of  the 
example  set  by  the  chief,  who,  although  as 
much  frightened  as  any  of  his  subjects,  bore 
in  mind  the  responsibilities  of  hi8ofHce,and 
stood  in  front  of  his  house  to  receive  his  vis- 
itor. In  order  to  neutralize  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  effects  of  the  white  man's  witchery, 
he  had  hung  on  his  neck,  body,  and  limbs  all 
the  fetishes  which  he  possessed,  and  had  be- 
sides covered  his  body  with  mysterious  lines 
of  alumbi  chalk.  Thus  fortified,  he  stood  in 
front  of  his  hut,  accompanied  by  two  men, 
who  bravely  determined  to  take  part  with 
their  chief  in  his  perilors  adventure. 

At  first  Nchiengain  was  in  too  great  a 
fright  to  look  at  his  visitor,  but  before  very 
long  he  ventured  to  do  so,  and  accept  some 
presents.  Afterward,  when  ho  had  got  over 
the  fear  with  which  he  regarded  the  white 
man,  he  acted  after  the  fashion  of  all  African 
chief's,  i.  e.  he  found  all  sorts  of  excuses  for 
not  furnishing  his  guests  with  guides  and 
porters;  the  real  object  being  to  keep  in  his 
hands  the  wonderful  white  man  wno  had 
such  inexhaustible  treasures  at  command, 
and  who  might  make  him  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  chief  in  the  country. 

The  idols  of  the  Apono  tribe  are  hideously 
ugly.  When  M.  du  Chaillu  was  in  Apono- 
land,  he  naturally  wished  to  bring  home  a 
specimen  of  a  native  idol,  and  after  some 
trouble  induced  Nchiengain  to  present  him 
with  a  specimen.  The  chief  obligingly  sent 
his  wife  to  the  temple  to  fetch  an  idol,  which 
he  generously  presented  to  his  guest.  It 
was  a  wooden  image,  so  large  that  the 
woman  could  scarcely  carry  it,  and  wa.s  of 
such  a  character  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  exhibited  in  Europe. 

These  people  seem  to  possess  inventive 
faculties  of  no  small  extent,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  strange  legend  that  was  told  by  one 
of  them.  According  to  this  tale,  in  former 
times  there  was  a  great  chief  called  Red- 
jiona,  the  father  of  a  beautiful  girl  called 
Arondo.  He  was  very  fond  of  this  daughter, 
and  would  not  allow  any  one  to  marry  her, 


unless  he  promised  that,  if  his  dnughter  died 
before  her  husband,  he  should  die  with  lur 
and  be  buried  in  the  same  grave.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  announcement,  no  one  dared 
to  ask  for  Aiondo's  hand,  and  she  remained 
unmarried  for  several  years. 

At  last  a  suitor  showed  himself,  in  the 
nerson  of  a  man  named  Akcnda  Mbani 
Ibis  name  signifies  "he  who  never  goes 
twice  to  the  same  place;"  and  he  had  taken 
it  in  consequence  of  a  law  or  conmiand  of 
his  father,  tiuit  he  must  never  go  twice  to 
the  same  place.  He  married  Arondo,  and 
being  a  mighty  hunter,  he  brought  home 
nlenty  of  game;  but  if  he  had  by  chance 
killed  two  large  aniraals,  such  na  antelopes  or 
boars,  togetluir,  he  brought  home  one,  and 
made  his  father-in-law  fetch  tlie  other,  on 
the  plea  that  he  could  not  go  twice  to  the 
same  place. 

After  some  venrs  Arondo  was  taken  ill 
with  a  headache,  which  became  worse  and 
worse  until  she  died,  and,  according  to 
agreement,  Akenda  Mbani  died  with  her. 
As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  her  father  gave 
orders  to  prepare  a  large  grave  for  the  hus- 
band and  wife.  In  the  grave  was  placed  the 
bed  of  the  married  pair,  on  which  their 
bodies  were  laid,  and  they  were  accompanied 
by  a  slave  killed  to  wait  "on  them  in  the  land 
of  spirits,  and  by  much  wealth  in  the  shape  of 
ivory,  plates,  mats,  and  ornaments.  Akenda 
Mbani  was  also  furnished  with  his  sword, 
spear,  and  hunting  bag.  The  grave  was 
then  filled  up,  and  a  mound  of  sand  heaped 
upon  it. 

When  Agnmbouai,  the  village  orator,  saw 
these  arrangements,  he  disapproved  of  them, 
and  told  Itedjiona  that  the  hyenas  would 
scratch  up  the  mound  of  sand,  and  devour  the 
bodies  of  his  daughter  and  her  husband.  So 
Redjiona  ordered  the  grave  to  be  made  so 
deep  that  the  hyronas  could  not  get  at  the 
bodies.  Accordingly,  the  sand  was  removed, 
and  the  bodies  of  Akenda  Mbani  and  his 
wife  were  seated  on  .stools  while  the  grave 
was  deepened.  When  it  was  deep  enough, 
the  people  replaced  the  bed,  and  lowered  flie 
slave  and  Arondo  into  the  grave.  They 
then  proceeded  to  place  Akenda  Mbani  by 
her,  but  he  suddenly  revived,  and  declined 
to  take  his  place  in  the  grave  a  second  time, 
on  the  ground  that  he  never  went  twice  to 
the  same  place.  Redjiona  was  very  angry  at 
this,  but  admitted  the  validity  of  the  excuse, 
and  consoled  himself  by  cutting  off  the  head 
of  Agambouai. 


THE  APINGI. 


Passing  westward  toward  the  coast,  we 
come  to  the  Apingi  tribe.  These  people 
inhabit  a  tolerably  large  tract  of  country, 
and  extend  along  the  west  .side  of  a  ransre  of 
bills  which  separates  them  from  the  Ishogo. 


The  ApingI  are  not  a  handsome  race. 
Their  skin  is  black,  with  a  decided  tinge  of 
yellow,  but  this  lightness  of  hue  may  proba- 
bly be  owing  to  the  monnt.iinnjis  regions 
Which  they  inhabit.    They  wear  the  usual 
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gross  doth  round  the  waist,  and  the  women 
are  reslrictud  to  two  of  the  squares,  each 
twenty-lour  inches  long  by  eighteen  wide, 
as  is  the  custom  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  West  Africa.  They  do  not,  however, 
look  on  clothing  in  the  same  light  as  we  do, 
and  so  the  scantiness  of  their  apparel  is  of 
no  coiise(pieiico  to  them. 

Tills  was  oddly  shown  by  the  conduct  of 
the  head  wife  of  Remandji,  an  Apingi  chief. 
She  cami)  witii  her  husband  to  visit  M. 
(Ill  Cliaiilu,  who  presented  her  with  a  piece 
of  ligiit-colored  cotton  cloth.  She  was 
(leli''ht(d  witli  the  present,  and,  much  to 
her  host's  dismay,  proceeded  to  disrobe  her- 
self of  her  ordinary  dress,  in  order  to  indue 
the  new  giirment.  But,  when  she  had  laid 
Muh  tile  grass-cloth  petticoat,  some  object 
attracted  iier  attention,  and  she  began  to 
inspect  It,  forgetting  all  about  her  dress 
chalteniig  and  looking  about  her  tor  some 
time  before  she  bethought  herself  of  her  cot- 
ton robe,  which  she  put  on  quite  leisurely. 

This  woman  was  rather  good-looking,  but 
as  a  rule,  the  Apingi  women  are  exceed- 
ingly ugly,  and  do  not  improve  their  beauty 
by  the  custom  of  filing  the  teeth,  and  cover- 
ing tliomselves  with  tattooing.  This  prac- 
tice IS  common  to  both  sexes,  but  the  women 
are  fond  of  one  pattern,  which  makes  them 
look  nnuih  as  if  they  wore  braces,  a  broad 
band  of  tattooed  lines  passing  over  each 
shoulder,  and  meeting  in  a  V-shapo  on  the 
breast.  1  rom  the  point  of  the  V,  other 
lilies  are  drawn  in  a  curved  form  upon  the 
abdomen,  and  a  similar  series  is  carried 
over  the  back.  The  more  of  these  lines  a 
mmm  can  show,  the  better  dressed  she  is 
snpposed  to  be. 

Tile  grass  cloths  above-mentioned  are  all 
woven  by  the  men,  who  can  make  them 
cither  plain  or  colored.  A  square  of  the 
former  kind  is  a  day's  work  to  an  Apin<ri 
and,  a  colored  cloth  requires  from  two  "to 
t!iicfi  days'  labor.  But  the  Apingi,  like 
other  savages,  is  a  very  slow  workman,  and 
lias  no  idea  of  the  determined  industry  with 
which  an  European  pursues  his  daily  labor 
liinc  IS  nothing  to  him,  and  whether  a 
Rrass  cloth  takes  one  or  two  days'  labor  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  He  will  not 
dream  of  setting  to  work  without  his  pipe, 
and  always  has  his  friends  about  him,  so 
hat  he  may  lighten  the  labors  of  the  loom 
by  social  converse.  Generally,  a  number 
ot  looms  are  set  up  under  the  projcctin-^ 
eaves  of  the  houses,  so  that  the  weavers 
can  talk  as  much  as  they  like  with  each 
other. 

The  Apingi  are  celebrated  as  weavers, 
and  are  said  to  produce  the  best  cloths  in 
he  country.  These  arc  held  in  such  estima- 
tion that  they  are  sold  even -on  the  coast, 
ana  are  much  used  as  mosquito  curtains. 
V^^^"ien  generally  wear  a  robe  made  of 
^-2-j  nr  nine,  squares.  Barter,  and  not  per- 
sonal use,  18  the  chief  object  in  making  | 


tlieso  cloths,  the  Apingi  thinking  that  their 
tattooing  is  quite  enough  clothing  for  all 
social  purposes.  Indeed,  they  openly  say 
that  the  tattooing  is  tlieir  mode  of  dress, 
and  that  it  is  quite  as  reasonable  as  cov- 
ering up  the  body  and  limbs  with  a  num- 
ber of  absurd  garments,  which  can  have 
no  object  but  to  restrain  the  movements. 
Sometimes  the  Apingi  wear  a  cloth  over 
one  shoulder,  but  this  is  used  as  a  sign  of 
wealth,  and  not  intended  as  dress. 

Like  most  tribes  which  live  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  the  Apingi,  who  inhabit  the  dis- 
trict watered  by  the  llcmbo  Itiver,  are  clever 
boatmen,  and  excellent  swimmers.  The 
latter  accomplishment  is  a  necessity,  as  the 
canoes  are  generally  very  small  and  frail, 
flat-bottomed,  and  are  easily  capsized.  They 
draw  scarcely  any  water,  this  structure 
being  needful  on  account  of  the  powerful 
stream  of  the  Rembo,  which  runs  so  swiftly 
that  even  these  practised  pnddlers  can 
scarcely  make  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour  against  the  stream. 

When  M.  du  Chaillu  was  passing  up  the 
Rembo,  he  met  with  an  accident  that  showed 
the  strength  of  the  current.  An  old  woman 
was  naddling  her  boat  across  the  stream, 
but  the  light  bark  was  swept  down  by  the 
stream,  and  dashed  against  that  of  Du 
Chaillu,  so  that  both  upset.  As  %r  the  old 
woman,  who  had  a  bunch  of  plantains  in 
her  boat,  she  thought  of  nothing  but  her 
fruit,  and  swam  down  the  stream  bawlin" 
out  lustily,  "  Where  ar6  my  plantains'? 
Orive  me  my  plantains  !  "  She  soon  cap- 
tured her  canoe,  took  it  ashore,  emptied  out 
the  water,  and  paddled  off  again,  never 
ceasing  her  lamentations  about  her  lost 
bunch  of  plantains. 

There  is  a  curious  matrimonial  law  among 
the  Apingi,  which  was  accidentally  discov- 
ered by  M.  du  Chaillu.  A  young  man,  who 
had  just  married  the  handsomest  woman  in 
the  country,  showed  all  the  marks  of  pov- 
erty, even  his  grass  cloth  dress  being  ragged 
and  worn  out.  On  being  asked  the  reason 
of  his  shabby  appearance,  he  pointed  to  his 
young  wife,  and  s.aid  that  slie  h.id  quite 
ruined  him.  On  ftirthcr  interrogation,  it 
was  shown  that  among  the  Apingi,  if  a  man 
fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  a  neighbor,  and 
she  reciprocated  the  affection,  the  lover 
might  purchase  her  from  the  husband,  who 
was  bound  to  sell  her  for  the  same  price 
that  he  originally  paid  for  her.  In  the 
present  instance,  so  large  .i  sum  had  been 
paid  for  the  acknowledged  belle  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  lover  had  been  obliged  to  part 
with  all  his  property  before  he  could  secure 
her. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  Africa,  the  slaves 
are  treated  very  well  bv  their  masters. 
Should  a  slave  be  treated  harshly,  he  can  at 
any  time  escape  by  means  of  a  curious  and 
most  humane  law.  He  finds  an  opportunity 
of  slipping  away,  and  goes  to  another  vU- 
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lage,  whore  he  chooses  for  himself  a  new 
inuslcr.  This  is  done  by  "  bontiuK  bongo," 
t.  e,  by  Iftvintf  tho  hands  on  the  howl  ftnd 
Buying,  "Vatncr,  I  wish  to  serve  you.  I 
choose  you  for  my  raoator.  and  will  never 
go  back  to  my  old  master."  Such  an  offer 
may  not  be  rcfXised,  neither  can  the  t\igitivo 
slave  be  reclaimed,  unless  ho  should  return 
to  the  villii^e  which  ho  leil. 

The  Apingi  are  very  fond  of  palm  Vino, 
and,  like  other  neighboring  tribes,  hang  cal- 
abashes in  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  Juico.  Being  also  rather 
selfish,  tney  mostly  visit  their  palm  trees 
in  tho  early  mornmg,  empty  the  calabiishes 
into  a  vessel,  and  then  go  on  into  tho  woods 
and  drink  the  wine  alone,  lest  some  acquaint- 
ance should  happen  to  see  them,  and  ask  for 
a  share. 

Hospitality  is  certainly  one  of  the  virtues 
of  tho  Apingi  tribe.  When  M.  du  Cliaillu 
visited  them,  the  chief  Remam\ji  presented 
him  with  food,  the  gift  consisting  of  fowls, 
cassava,  plantains,  and  a  younij  slave.  The 
latter  article  was  given  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  negro's  idea,  that  the  white 
men  are  cannibals,  and  purchase  black  men 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  them.  "  Kill  him 
for  your  evening  meal,"  said  tho  hospitable 
chief;  "  he  is  tender  and  fat,  and  you  must 
be  hungry."  And  so  deeply  was  the  idea  oi 
cannibalism  implanted  m  his  mind,  that 
n«)thing  would  make  this  really  estimable 
gentleman  comprehend  that  men  could  pos- 
sibly be  wanted  sis  laborers,  and  not  as  arti- 
cles of  food. 

However,  a  very  fair  meal  (minus  the 
slave)  was  prcparea,  and  when  it  was  served 
up,  Remandji  appeared,  and  tasted  every  diali 
that  was  placed  before  his  guests.  He  even 
drank  a  little  of  the  water  as  it  was  poured 
out,  this  custom  being  followed  throughout 
the  tribe,  the  wives  tasting  the  food  set  be- 
fore their  husbands,  and  the  men  that  which 
they  offer  to  their  guests.  It  is  singular  to 
see  how  ancient  ana  universal  is  the  office  of 
"  taster,"  and  how  a  custom  which  still  sur- 
vives hi  European  courts  iis  a  piece  of  state 
ceremonial  is  in  active  operation  among  the 
savage  tribes  of  Western  Africa. 

The  religious,  or  rather  the  superstitious, 
system  of  the  Aj)ingi  differs  little  from  that 
which  we  have  seen  in  other  districts,  and 
seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  a  belief  in  fetishes, 
and  charms  of  various  kinds.  For  exampL, 
when  M.  du  Chaillu  told  Remandji  that  he. 
would  like  to  go  on  a  leopard  hunt,  the  chief 
sent  for  a  sorcerer,  or  "  ouganga,"  who  knew 
a  charm  which  enabled  him  to  kill  any  num- 
ber of  leopards  without  danir'r  to  himself. 
The  wizrrd  came,  and  went  through  his 
ceremonies,  remarking  that  the  whit'  lan 
might  lau.S  r  ?  nriuch  as  he  please,  bi  hat 
on  the  ncx  .1v>  lu,  would  see  that  his  t  arm 
(monda)    < 'uu  ■  rin?f  a  leopard. 

On  thf  foil;  i"  'ig  i.'iOrning  he  started  into 
the  wood.-,  and  in  the  afternoon  returned 


with  a  fine  leopard  which  he  had  killed.  He 
asked  such  an  exorbitant  price  for  tlie  skin 
that  the  i)unhiu«c  was  declined, ami  the  skin 
was  tliereforo  put  to  its  principal  use, 
namely,  making  fetish  belts  for  warriorB, 
A  strip  of  skin  is  cut  fVom  the  head  to  the 
tail,  and  is  then  charmed  by  the  ougaii));a, 
whose  incantations  are  so  powerful  timt 
neither  bullet,  arrow,  nor  spear,  can  wouiid 
the  man  who  wears  the  belt.  Of  course 
such  a  belt  cimimands  a  very  high  price, 
which  accounts  for  the  unwillingness  of  the 
sorcerer  to  part  with  the  skin. 

As  is  usual  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
when  twins  arc  born,  one  of  them  is  killed, 
as  an  idea  prevails  that,  if  both  are  allowed 
to  live,  the  mother  will  die.  Only  one  case 
was  known  where  twins,  boys  seven  years 
of  age,  were  allowed  to  survive,  and,  ns 
their  mother  did  not  die,  she  was  respected 
as  a  very  remarkable  woman. 

Seeing  the  treasures  which  their  white 
visitor  Drought  nmong  them,  the  Apingi 
could  not  bo  disabused  of  the  noWoii  that  hu 
made,  or  rather  created,  them  all  hinisell, 
and  that  ho  was  able,  by  his  bare  word,  to 
make  unlimited  quantities  of  the  same  arti- 
cles. One  day  a  great  consultation  was 
held,  and  about  thirty  chiefs,  with  Re- 
mandji at  their  head,  came  and  iirclorred 
the  modest  request  that  tho  white  man 
would  make  a  pile  of  beads  as  high  as  the 
tallest  tree,  and  another  of  guns,  powder, 
cloth,  brass  kettles,  and  copner  rods.  Noth- 
ing could  persuade  them  tnat  such  a  feat 
was  impossible,  and  the  refusal  to  perform 
the  expected  miracle  was  a  severe  disap- 
pointment to  the  Apingi  chiefs,  who  had 
come  from  great  distances,  each  bringing 
with  him  a  large  band  of  followers.  There 
was  even  an  Ashango  chief,  who  had  conio 
from  his  own  country,  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  to  tho  eastward,  bringing  with  liim  a 
strong  party  of  men  to  carry  away  his  share 
of  the  goods. 

This  scone  appears  to  have  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  native?,  for  when  Be- 
mandji  and  his  son  died,  an  event  which 
happened  not  long  after  Du  Chaillu  had  left 
the  country,  the  people  firmly  believed  that 
the  latter  had  killed  him  on  account  of  his 
friendship  for  him,  deisring  that  they  should 
be  companions  in  tho  i  irit  land,  which  they 
believed  was  the  ordii.u  '.  !.  hitv,  uon  of  white 
men. 

Their  burial  cusloms  ar.  r  ..er  curious, 
and  not  at  all  agrcoaLlc.  The  body  is  left 
in  tho  house  where  the  sick  person  lias  died, 
and  is  allowed  to  remain  there  as  long  as  it 
can  hold  toget'uer.  At  last,  the  nearest  rela- 
tion of  the  deceased  comes  and  carries  off 
the  body  on  his  shoulders,  bearing  it  to 
some  convenient  spot  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  village.  No  grave  is  dug,  but  the 
corpse  is  laid  on  the  ground,  some  pieces  of 
ivfiw  or  fi  fo.v  "ni^TRorifil  fsvMri-niontH.  jirG  !sid 
by  it,  and  the  funeral  ceremony  is  at  an  end. 
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The  larfjre  and  important  tribe  of  the  Ba- 
kalai  inlmbit  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
between  the  Equator  and  2°  S.,  and  Ions'. 
10°  to  13°  E.  Tiio  land  in  which  they  dwell 
is  not  tenanted  by  themselves  alone,  but  they 
occupy  so  much  space  in  it  that  it  may  faii-Iy 
be  called  by  their  name.  They  have  a  pecul- 
iar faculty  for  colonization,  and  have  ex- 
tended their  settlements  in  all  directions, 
some  being  close  to  the  western  coast,  and 
others  far  to  the  east  of  the  Ashangos.  Of 
course,  their  habits  differ  according  to  the 
kind  of  country  in  which  they  are  placed, 
but  in  all  situations  they  are  bold  and  enter- 
piising,  and  never  fail  to  become  masters  of 
tile  district. 

One  clan  or  branch  of  this  tribe,  however, 
has  abandoned  these  roving  habits,  and  has 
settled  permanently  at  a  place  called  Obindji, 
after  the  chief  of  the  clan.  Being  conven- 
iently situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Onenga 
and  Oi'ouboa  rivers,  Obiudji  has  a  command- 
ing position  for  trade,  and,  having  contra(!ted 
an  alliance  with  the  great  chief  Quengueza, 
carries  on  a  prosperous  commerce,  ebony 
being  ilieu  special  conmiodity.  In  conclu- 
uing  his  alliance  with  them,  Quengueza 
showed  his  wisdom  by  insisting  upon  their 
maintaining  peace  with  all  their  neighbors, 
this  indeed  having  been  his  policy  tlirouch- 
out  his  life. 

When  Du  Chaillu  was  passing  along  the 
Rembo  River.  Quengueza  addressed  the  por- 
ters who  carried  the  goods,  uul  gave  them 
excellent  advice,  which,  if  they  would  only 
nave  followed  it,  would  have  kept  them 
clear  of  many  subsequent  quarrels  and  mis- 
iortuues.  He  advised  them  never  to  pick  up 
bunches  of  plantain  or  nuts  that  might  be 
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lying  on  the  road,  because  those  were  only 
placed  as  a  bait.  Also,  if  told  to  catch  and 
kill  goats  or  fowls,  or  to  pluck  fruit,  they 
were  to  refuse,  saying  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  host  to  sujjply  the  food,  and  not  to  set 
his  guests  to  fetch  it  for  theinselves.  They 
were  specially  enjoined  not  to  enter  oMicr 
houses  but  those  allotted  to  them,  not  to  sit 
on  strange  seats,  and  to  keep  clear  of  the 
women. 

Obiudji's  town  showed  clearly  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants.  Bouncf  to  keep  the 
peace  by  the  treaty  with  Quengueza,  they 
were  still  prepared  against  the  incursions  o'f 
inimical  tribes.  Usually,  the  housos  are 
made  of  bamboo,  but  those  of  Obindji  had 
regular  walls,  made  of  broad  strips  of  bark 
lashed  firmly  to  the  bamboo  uprights.  When 
the  house  is  made  of  bamboo  alone,  the  in- 
habitants can  be  seen  nearly  as  well  as  if 
they  were  birds  in  cages,  anA  consequently 
the  enemy  can  shoot  at  them  between  the 
bars.  In  Obindji,  however,  the  houses  were 
not  only  defencled  by  the  bark  walls,  but 
were  further  guardetl  by  being  separated 
into  two  rooms,  the  inner  chamber  being 
that  in  which  the  family  sleep.  So  suspi- 
cious are  they, that  they  never  spread  the 
couch  on  the  same  spot  for  two  successive 
nights. 

Their  great  ambition  seems  to  be  the  pos- 
session of  the  rivexs,  by  means  of  which 
they  can  traverse  the  country,  make  raids, 
or  plant  new  settlements  in  any  inoinising 
spot.  Thus  all  along  the  great  river  Rembo 
are  found  districts  inhabited  by  Bakalai,  and 
each  of  the  settlements  is  sui'e  to  be  the 
parent  of  other  colonies  on  either  bank. 
Moreover,  they  arc  of  sti-augely  nomad  hab- 
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its,  settlin"  down  for  a  time,  and  then  sud- 
denly breaking  up  tlieir  village,  taking  away 
what  portable  stores  they  can  carry,  aban- 
doning the  rest,  and  settling  down  like  a 
flight  of  locusts  in  some  fresh  spot.  The 
causes  for  this  curious  habit  ai'e  several,  but 
suporstilion  is  at  the  bottom  of  them  all,  as 
will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  that  branch  of 
the  sllbj(^ct. 

The  complexion  of  the  Bakalai  is  dark,  but 
not  black,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  of  fair 
height  and  well  made.  They  wear  the  usual 
grass  cloth  as  long  as  they  cannot  procure 
American  or  European  goods,  but,  whenever 
they  c!in  purchase  a  piece  of  cotton  print, 
they  will  wear  it  as  long  as  it  will  hang  to- 
gether. Of  washing  it  they  seem  to  have  no 
conception,  and  to  rags  they  have  no  objec- 
tion. Neither  do  the  Bakalai  wash  tiiem- 
selves.  Those  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  swim  like  ducks,  and,  as  their  aquatic 
excursions  often  end  in  a  capsize,  they  are 
perforce  \vashed  in  the  stream.  I3ut  wash- 
ing in  the  light  of  ablution  is  never  per- 
formed by  them,  and  thoge  who  live  Inland, 
and  have  no  river,  never  know  the  feeling  of 
water  on  their  oily  bodies. 

On  account  of  their  migratory  habits,  they 
have  but  little  personal  property,  concen- 
trating all  their  Avealth  in  the  one  article  of 
wives.  A  Bakalai  will  go  to  hunt,  an  art  in 
which  he  is  very  expert,  and  will  sell  the 
tusks,  skins,  and  horns  for  European  goods. 
As  soon  as  he  has  procured  this  wealth,  he 
sets  off  to  buy  a  new  wife  with  it,  and  is  not 
very  particular  about  her  age,  so  that  she  be 
young.  A  girl  is  often  married  when  quite 
a  child,  and  in  that  case  she  lives  with  her 
parents  until  she  has  reached  the  marriage- 
able age,  which  in  that  country  is  attained 
at  a  very  early  period. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  chil- 
dren are  eagerly  expected,  and  joyfully  wel- 
comed when  they  make  their  appearance. 
As  a  rule,  African  women  are  not  prolilic 
mothers,  so  that  a  wife  who  has  several  chil- 
dren is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  as  the 
producer  of  valuable  property,  and  carries 
things  with  a  high  hand  over  her  husband 
and  his  other  wives.  The  ideas  of  consan- 
guinity are  ver}'  curious  among  the  Bakalai. 
A  man  Mill  not  marry  a  wife  \v\\o  belongs  to 
the  same  village  or  cfan  as  himself,  and  yet, 
if  a  man  dies,  his  son  takes  his  wives  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and,  if  he  has  no  son  olc^. 
enough  to  do  so,  they  pass  to  his  brother. 
Slaves  also  constitute  part  of  a  Bakalai's 
property,  and  are  kept,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  •^'  ing  their  master's  work,  which 
IS  little  enough,  but  as  live  stock,  to  be  sold 
to  the  regular  slave-dealers  whenever  a  con- 
venient opportunity  may  occur. 

The  principal  food  of  the  Bakalai  is  the 
cassava  or  manioc,  which  is  prepared  so  that 
it  passes  into  the  acid  state  of  fermentation, 
and  becomes  a  sour,  but  ollierwise  llavorless 
mess.    The  chief  advantage  of  this  mode  of 


preparation  is,  that  it  will  keep  from  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  is  no  nastier  than  it  was  when  com- 
paratively fresh.  They  have  also  a  singu- 
larly unpleasant  article  of  diet  called  njavi 
oil.  It  IS  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  njavi, 
one  of  the  large  forest  trees  of  the  country, 
and  is  prepared  by  first  boiling  the  seed, 
then  crushing  it  on  a  board,  and  lastly 
squeezing  out  the  oil  in  the  hand.  Much 
oil  is  wasted  by  this  primitive  process,  and 
that  which  is  obtained  is  very  distasteful  to 
European  palates,  the  flavor  resembling  that 
of  scorched  lard.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  cook- 
ing vegetables,  and  is  also  employed  for  the 
hair,  being  mixed  with  an  odoriferous  pow- 
der, and  plastered  liberally  on  their  woolly 
heads.  It  is  principally  with  this  oil  that  the 
skin  is  anointed,  a  process  which  is  really 
needful  for  those  wh'  .ve,ar  no  clothing  in 
such  a  climate.  Palm  oil  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  is  too 
dear  to  be  in  general  use.  Even  the  nativps 
cannot  endure  a  very  long  course  of  this 
manioc,  and,  when  they  nave  been  con- 
demned to  etit  notr  "  ^  but  vegetable  food 
for  several  weeks,  have  a  i  wtive  craving  for 
meat,  and  will  do  anything  to  procure  it. 

This  craving  after  animal  food  sometimes 
becomes  almost  a  disease.  It  is  known  by 
the  name  of  gouamba,  and  attacks  both 
Avhite  and  black  men  alike.  Quengucza 
himself  was  occasionally  subject  to  it,  and 
was  actually  found  weeping  with  the  agony 
of  gouamba,  a  proceeding  which  seems 
absurd  and  puerile  to  those  who  have  never 
been  subjected  to  the  same  afliliction.  Those 
who  sulrer  from  it  become  positive  wild 
beasts  at  the  sight  of  meat,  which  they 
devour  with  an  eagerness  that  is  horrible 
to  witness.  Even  M.  du  Chaillu,  with  all 
his  guns  and  other  means  of  destroying 
game,  occasionally  suffered  from  gouamba, 
which  he  describes  as  "real  and  frightful 
torture." 

The  Bakalai  do  not  think  of  breeding 
their  goats  and  chickens  for  food,  their 
wandering  habits  precluding  them  from 
either  agriculture  or  pastoral  pursuits,  and 
they  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  look  to  lish- 
ing  and  hunting  for  a  supply  of  animal  food. 
The  former  of  these  pursuits  is  principally 
carried  on  during  the  dry  season,  when  the 
waters  of  the  river  have  receded,  and  pools 
have  been  left  on  the  plains.  To  those  pools 
the  Bakalai  proceed  in  numbers,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  taking  part  in  the  work. 
Each  is  furnished  with  a  pot  or  bowl,  with 
which  they  bail  out  the  water  until  tho  fish 
are  left  struggling  in  the  mud.  The  whole 
party  then  rush  in,  secure  the  fish,  and  take 
them  home,  when  a  large  portion  is  con- 
sumed on  the  spot,  but  the  greater  quantity 
dried  in  the  smoke  and  laid  up  for  future 
stores.    (See  illustration  p.  4Sfl.) 

Savages  as  they  are,  the  Jiakalai  are  very 
cleanly  in  their  cooking,  as  is  mentioned  by 
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M.  du  Chaillu.  «  The  Bakalai  were  cooking 
a  meal  before  setting  out  on  their  travels. 
It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  neatness  with 
which  these  savages  prepare  their  food.  I 
watched  some  women  engaged  in  boiling 
plantains,  which  form  the  bread  of  all  this 
region.  One  built  a  bright  fire  between 
two  stones.  The  others  peeled  the  plan- 
tains, ihen  carefully  washed  them — just  as 
a  clean  white  cook  would  —  and,  cutting 
them  in  several  pieces,  put  them  in  the 
earthen  pot.  This  was  then  filled  with 
water,  covered  over  with  leaves,  over  which 
were  placed  the  banana  peelings,  and  then 
the  pot  was  put  on  the  stones  to  boil.  Meat 
they  had  not,  but  roasted  a  few  grouad-nr.ts 
instead;  but  the  boiled  plantains  they  ate 
with  great  quantities  of  Cayenne  nepper." 
From  this  last  circumstance,  it  is'evulent 
tliat  the  Bakalai  do  not  share  in  the  super- 
stitious notion  about  red  pepper  which  has 
been  lately  mentioned. 

AVith  all  this  cleanliness  in  cooking,  they 
are  so  fond  of  animal  food  that  they  will  eat 
it  when  almost  falling  to  pieces  with  decom- 
position. And,  in  spite  of  their  love  for  it, 
there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  meat  which  is 
not  prohibited  to  one  family  or  another,  or 


at  all  events  to  some  single  individual.  For 
example,  when  one  of  the  party  has  shot  a 
wiid  bull  (^Bos  brachiceros),  their  principal 
chief  or  king  refused  to  touch  the  flesh,  say- 
ing that  it  was  "  roonda,"  or  prohibited  to 
himself  and  his  family,  because,  many  gen- 
erations back,  a  woman  of  his  family  had 
given  birth  to  a  calf.  Another  family  was 
prohibited  from  eating  the  flesh  of  the  croc- 
odile, for  similar  reasons.  So  careful  are 
the  Bakalai  on  this  subject  that  even  their 
love  for  meat  fails  before  their  dread  of  the 
"roonda,"  and  a  man  will  sooner  die  of 
star v-ation  than  eat  the  prohibited  food.  Of 
course,  this  state  of  things  is  singularlv 
inconvenient.  The  kindred  prohibitions  o'f 
Judaism  and  Mahometanism  are  tryint^ 
enough,  especially  to  travellers,  who  canno't 
expect  any  great  choice  of  food.  But,  as  in 
the  latter  cases,  the  prohibited  articles  are 
invariably  the  ss'.me,  there  is  little  difficulty 
about  the  commissariat. 

Among  the  Bakalai,  however,  if  the  trav- 
eller siiould  happen  to  employ  a  party  of 
twenty  men,  he  may  find  that  each  man  has 
some  "  roonda  "  which  will  not  permit  him 
to  join  his  comrades  at  their  repast.  One 
man,  for  example,  may  not  eat  monkey's 
flesh,  while  another  is  prohibited  to  eat 
pork,  and  a  third  is  forbidden  to  touch  the 
hippopotamus,  or  some  other  animal.  So 
stnot  IS  the  law  of  "  roonda,"  that  a  man 
will  often  refuse  to  eat  anvthing  that  has 
neen  cooked  in  a  kettle  which  may  once 
have  held  the  forbidden  food. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  other  supersti- 
tions, in  which  the  Bakalai  seem  to  be  either 
pccuruij'ly  rich,  or  to  have  betraved  more  of 
their  religious  system  than  strangers  can 


generally  learn  from  savages.  The  usual 
amount  of  inconsistency  is  found  in  their 
religion,  if  we  may  dignify  with  such  a 
name  a  mere  string  of  incongruous  super- 
stitions. In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing 
which  they  dread  so  much  as  death,  whicB 
they  believe  to  be  the  end  of  all  life;  and 
yet  they  liave  a  nearly  equal  fear  of  ghosts 
and  spirits,  which  they  believe  to  haunt  the 
woods  after  dark. 

This  fear  of  death  is  one  of  their  princi- 
pal inducements  to  shift  their  dwellings.  If 
any  one  dies  in  a  village,  Death  is  thought 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  place,  and 
the  inhabitants  at  once  abandon  it,  and 
settle  down  in  another  spot.  The  preva- 
lence of  this  idea  is  the  cause  of  much  cru- 
elty toward  the  sick  and  infirm,  who  are 
remorselessly  driven  from  the  villages,  lest 
they  should  die,  and  so  bring  death  into 
the  place. 

M.  du  Chaillu  gives  a  very  forcible  illus- 
tration of  this  practice.  "  I  have  twice  seen 
old  men  thus  driven  out,  nor  could  I  per- 
suade any  one  to  give  comfort  and  shelter 
to  these  friendless  wretches.  Once,  an  old 
man,  poor  and  naked,  lean  as  death  himself, 
and  barely  able  to  walk,  hobbled  into  a  Ba- 
kalai village,  where  I  was  staying.  Seeing 
me,  the  poor  old  fellow  came  to  beg  some 
tobacco — their  most  cherished  solace.  I 
asked  him  where  he  was  going. 

"'I  don't  know.' 

"  '  Where  are  you  from? ' 

"  He  mentioned  a  village  a  few  miles  off. 

" '  Have  you  no  friends  there? ' 

"'JSTone.'^ 

" '  Ho  son,  no  daughter,  no  brother,  no 
sister?' 

"'None.' 

" '  You  are  sick? ' 

" '  They  drove  me  away  for  that.' 

" '  What  will  you  do?  ' 

"'Die!' 

"  A  few  women  came  up  to  him  and  gave 
him  water  and  a  little  food,  but  the  men 
saw  death  in  his  eyes.  They  drove  him 
away.  He  went  sadly,  as  though  knowing 
and  submitting  to  his  fate.  A  few  days 
after,  his  poor  lean  body  was  found  in  the 
wood.    His  troubles  were  ended." 

This  is  the  "  noble  savage,"  whose  unso- 
phisticated virtues  have  been  so  often  lauded 
by  those  who  have  never  seen  him,  much 
less  lived  with  him. 

The  terror  which  is  felt  at  the  least  suspi- 
cion of  witchcraft  often  leads  to  bloody  and 
cruel  actions.  Any  one  who  dies  a  natural 
death,  or  is  killed  by  violence,  is  thought  to 
have  been  bewitched,  and  the  first  objvct 
of  his  friends  is  to  find  out  the  sorcerer. 
There  was  in  a  Bakalai  village  a  little  boy,, 
ten  years  of  age,  who  was  accused  of  sorcery. 
The  mere  accusation  of  a  crime  which  can- 
not be  disproved  is  quite  enoi'.irh.  in  this 
land,  and  tlie  population  of  the  viiiage  rushed 
on  the  poor  little  boy,  and  cut  him  to  pieces 
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with  their  knives.  They  were  positively 
mail  with  rage,  and  did  not  cool  down  for 
several  hours  afterward. 

The  prevalence  of  this  Superstition  was  a 
sad  trifil  to  M.  du  Ghaillu  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever.  He  well  knew  that  his 
black  friends  would  think  that  he  had  been 
bewitched,  and,  in  case  of  his  death,  would 
be  sure  to  pounce  upon  some  unlucky  wretch, 
and  put  him  to  a  cruel  death  as  a  wizard. 
Indeed,  while  he  was  ill  one  of  his  men 
took  up  the  idea  of  witchcraft,  and  at  night 
paraded  the  village,  threatening  to  kill  the 
sorcerer  who  hod  bewitched  his  master. 

Idolatry  is  carried  on  here,  as  in  most 
heathen  countries,  by  dancing,  drumming, 
and  singing,  neither  the  songs  nor  dances 
being  very  decent  in  their  charoter.  One 
of  tbe  chief  idols  of  the  Bakalai  was  in 
the  keeping  of  Mbango,  the  head  of  a  clan. 
The  image  is  made  of  wood,  and  repre- 
sents a  grotesque  female  figure,  nearly  of 
the  size  of  life.  Her  eyes  are  copper,  her 
feet  are  cloven  like  those  of  a  deer,  one 
cheek  is  yellow,  the  other  red,  and  a  neck- 
lace of  leopard's  teeth  hangs  round  her 
neck.  She  is  a  very  powerful  idol,  speaks 
on  great  occasions,  and  now  and  then 
signifies  approbation  by  nodding  her  head. 
Also  she  eats  meat  when  it  is  offered  to 
her,  and,  when  she  has  exhibited  any  of 
those  tokens  of  power,  she  is  taken  into  the 
middle  of  the  street,  so  that  all  the  people 
may  assemble  and  feast  their  eyes  on  the 
wooden  divinity. 

Besides  the  ordinary  worship  of  the  idol, 
the  women  have  religious  ceremonies  of 
their  own,  which  strangely  remind  the 
reader  of  the  ancient  mysteries  related  by 
sundry  classic  authors.  To  one  of  these 
ceremonies  M.  du  Chaillu  became  a  specta- 
tor in  rather  an  unexpected  manner. 

"  One  day  the  women  began  their  pecul- 
iar worship  of  Njambai,  which  it  seems  is 
their  good  spirit:  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
all  the  B.akalai  clans,  and  all  the  females  of 
tribes  I  have  met  during  my  journeys,  wor- 
ship or  venerate  a  spirit  with  this  same 
name.  Near  the  sea-snore  it  is  pronounced 
Njernbai,  but  it  is  evidently  the  same. 

"  This  worship  of  the  women  is  a  kind  of 
mystery,  no  men  being  admitted  to  the 
ceremonies,  which  are  carried  on  in  a  house 
very  carefully  closed.  This  house  was  cov- 
ered with  dry  palm  and  banana  leaves,  and 
had  not  even  a  door  open  to  the  street.  To 
m.ike  all  close,  it  was  set  against  two  other 
houses,  and  the  entrance  was  through  one 
of  these.  Quengueza  and  Mbango  warned 
me  not  to  go  near  this  place,  as  not  even 
they  were  permitted  so  much  as  to  take  a 
look.  All  the  women  of  the  village  painted 
their  faces  and  bodies,  beat  drums,  marched 
about  the  town,  and  from  time  to  time  en- 
tered the  idol  house,  where  they  danced  all 
one  night,  and  made  a  more  oiitrageniis 
noise  than  even  the  men  had  made  before. 


They  also  presented  several  antelopes  to 
the  goddess,  and  on  the  fourth  all  but  a  few 
went  oflt"  into  the  woods  to  sing  to  Njambai, 

"I  noticed  that  half-a-dozen  remained 
and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  entered 
the  Njambai  house,  where  they  stayed  in 
,great  silence.  Now  my  curiosity,  which 
had  been  greatly  excited  to  know  what  took 
place  in  tliis  secret  worship,  *\nally  over- 
came me.  I  determined  to  see.  walking 
several  times  up  and  down  the  street  past 
the  house  to  allay  suspicion,  I  at  last  sud- 
denlv  pushed  aside  some  of  the  leave.s,  and 
stuck  my  head  through  the  wall.  For  a 
moment  1  could  distinguish  nothing  in  the 
darkness.  Then  I  beneld  three  perfectly 
naked  old  hags  sitting  on  the  clay  floor, 
with  an  immense  bundle  of  greegrees  be- 
fore fhem,  which  they  seemed  to  be  silently 
adoring. 

"  When  they  saw  me  they  at  once  set  up 
a  hideous  howl  of  rage,  and  rushed  out  to 
call  their  companions  from  the  bush;  in  a 
few  minutes  these  came  hurrying  in,  crying 
and  lamenting,  rushing  toward  me  with  ges- 
tures of  anger,  and  threatening  me  for  ray 
offence.  I  quickly  reached  my  house,  and, 
seizing  my  gun  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver 
in  the  other,  told  them  them  I  would  shoot 
the  first  one  that  came  inside  ray  door.  The 
house  was  surrounded  by  above  three  hun- 
dred infuriated  women,  every  one  shouting 
out  curses  at  me,  but  the  sight  of  my  re- 
volver kept  them  back.  They  adjourned 
presently  for  the  Njambai  house,  and  from 
there  sent  a  deputation  of  the  men,  who 
were  to  inform  me  that  I  must  pay  for  the 
palaver  I  had  made. 

"  This  I  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  tell- 
ing Quengueza  and  Mbango  that  I  was  there 
a  stranger,  ,aud  must  be  allowed  to  do  as  I 
pleased,  as  their  rules  were  nothing  to  me, 
who  was  a  wliite  man  and  did  not  believe  in 
their  idols.  In  truth,  if  I  had  once  paid  for 
such  a  transgression  as  this,  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  all  travelling  for  me, 
as  I  often  broke  through  their  absurd  rules 
without  knowing  it,  and  my  only  course  was 
to  declare  myself  irresponsible. 

"However,  the  women  would  not  give 
up,  but  threatened  vengeance,  not  only  on 
me,  but  on  all  the  men  of  the  town;  and,  as 
I  positively  refused  to  pay  anything,  it  was 
at  last,  to  my  great  surprise,  deterniined  by 
Mbango  and  his  male  subjects  that  they 
would  make  up  from  their  own  possessions 
such  a  sacrifice  as  the  women  demanded  of 
me.  Accordingly  Mbango  contributed  ten 
fathoms  of  native  cloth,  and  the  men  came 
one  by  one  and  put  their  offerings  on  the 
ground;  some  plates,  some  knives,  some 
mugs,  some  beads,  some  mats,  and  various 
other  articles.  Mbango  came  again,  and 
asked  if  I  loo  would  notcontribute  something, 
but  I  refused.  In  fact,  I  dared  not  set  such 
a  nrecerlent.  So  when  all  had  given  what 
they  could,  the  whole  amount  was  taken  to 
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the  ireftil  women,  to  whom  Mbango  said 
that  I  was  his  and  his  men's  guest,  and  that 
they  could  not  ask  me  to  naj"  in  such  a  mat- 
ter, tlierefore  they  paid  the  demand  them- 
selves. With  this  the  women  were  satisfied, 
and  there  the  quarrel  ended.  Of  course  I 
could  not  make  any  further  investigations 
into  their  mysteries.  The  Njambai  feast 
lasts  about  two  weeks.  I  could  learn  very 
little  about  the  spirit  which  they  call  by 
this  name.  Their  own  ideas  are  quite 
vague.  They  know  only  that  it  protects 
the  women  against  their  male  enemies, 
avenges  their  wrongs,  and  serves  them  in 
various  ways  if  they  please  it." 

The  superstitions  concerning  death  even 
extend  to  those  cases  where  a  man  has  been 
killed  by  accident.  On  one  occasion,  a  man 
had  been  shot  while  bathing,  whereupon 
the  whole  tribe  fell  into  a  panic,  thought 
that  the  village  had  been  attacked  by  witches, 


and  straightway  abandoned  it.     On  their 

gassa^e  to  some  more  favored  spot,  they 
alted  for  the  night  at  another  village,  and 
at  sunset  they  all  retired  to  their  huts,  and 
began  the  mournful  chant  with  which  they 
celebrate  the  loss  of  their  friends.     The 
women  were  loud  in  their  lamentations,  as 
they  poured  out  a  wailing  song  which  is 
marvellously  like  the  "  keen  "  of  the  Irish 
peasantry :  — 
"  You  will  never  speak  to  us  any  morel 
"  We  cannot  see  your  face  any  morel 
"  You  will  never  walk  with  us  again! 
"  You  will  never  again  settle  our  palavers 
for  us  I " 

And  so  on,  ad  libitum.  In  fact,  the  lives 
of  the  Bakalai,  which  might  be  so  joyous 
and  free  of  care,  are  quite  embittered  by 
the  superstitious  fears  which  assail  them  on 
every  side. 
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The  tribe  next  in  order  is  the  Ashira. 
These  people  are  not  so  nomad  in  their  hab- 
its as  the  Bakalai,  and  are  therefore  more 
concentrated  in  one  locality.  They  cer- 
tainly are  .apt  to  forsake  a  village  on  some 
great  occasion,  but  they  never  move  to  any 
great  distance,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  take 
flight  as  the  Bakalai.  The  Ashira  arc  a  sin- 
gularly fine  race  of  men.  Their  color  is 
usually  black,  but  individuals  among  them, 
especially  those  of  high  rank,  arc  of  a  com- 
paratively light  hue,  being  of  a  dark,  warm 
bronze  rather  than  black.  The  features  of 
the  Ashira  are  tolerably  good. 

l^he  dress  of  the  natives  has  its  distin- 
guishing points.  The  men  and  married 
women  wear  the  grass-cloth  robe,  and  the 
former  are  fond  of  covering  their  heads  with 
a  neat  cap  made  of  grass.  So  much  stress 
do  they  lay  on  this  article  of  apparel,  that 
the  best  way  of  propitiating  an  Ashira  man 
is  to  give  him  one  of  the  scarlet  woollen 
caps  so  affected  by  fishermen  and  yachtsmen 
of  our  country.  There  is  nothing  which  he 
prizes  so  highly  as  this  simple  article,  and 
even  the  king  himself  will  think  no  sacrifice 
too  great  provided  that  he  can  obtain  one  of 
these  caps. 

The  m(>n  also  carry  a  little  grass  bag, 
which  fh(!y  sling  over  one  shoulder,  and 
which  is  ornamented  with  a  number  of  pen- 
dent strings  or  thongs.  It  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  pocket,  and  is  therefore  very  useful 
where  the  clothing  is  of  so  very  limited  a 
character.  Both  sexes  wear  necklaces, brace- 
lets, and  auklels,  made  of  thick  copper  bars, 
and  they  also  disjilay  some  amount  of  artis- 
tic ta*le  in  the  patterns  with  which  they  dye 
their  robes. 


The  strangest  part  of  Ashira  fashion  is, 
that  the  females  wear  no  clothing  of  any 
kind  until  they  are  married.  They  certainly 
tie  a  small  girdle  of  grass  cloth  round  the 
w.aists,  but  it  is  only  intended  for  ornament, 
not  for  dress.  As  is  usual  in  similar  cases, 
the  whole  of  the  toilet  is  confined  to  the  dress- 
ing of  the  hair  and  painting  of  the  body. 
The  woolly  hair  is  teased  out  with  a  skewer, 
well  rubbed  with  oil  and  clay,  and  worked 
up  until  it  looks  something  like  a  cocked 
hat,  rising  high  on  the  top  of  the  head 
and  coming  to  a  point  before  and  behind. 
Mostly,  the  hair  is  kept  in  its  position  by  a 
number  of  little  sticks  or  leaves,  which  are 
passed  through  it,  and  serve  as  the  frame- 
work on  which  it  rests.  Filing  the  teeth  is 
practised  by  the  Ashira,  though  very  few  of 
them  carry  the  practice  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  reduce  the  teeth  to  points. 

Among  the  West  Africans,  the  women 
are  not  so  badlj'  treated  as  in  the  south,  and 
indeed,  are  considered  nearly  as  the  equals 
of  men.  They  can  hold  property  of  thciroivn, 
and  are  quite  aware  of  the  importance  which 
such  an  arrangement  gives  them.  Mayolo, 
one  of  the  chiefs,  had  a  most  absurd  quarrel 
with  his  favorite  wife,  a  young  woman  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  remarkable  for  her 
light-coiored  .skin  and  hazel  ey(  s.  She  had 
contrived  either  to  lose  or  waste  some  of  his 
tobacco,  and  he  threatened  to  ])imish  her 
by  taking  away  the  pipe,  which,  nnioug  these 
tribes,  belongs  equally  to  the  luislinnd  and 
wife.  She  retorted  that  he  could  not  do  so,  be- 
cause the  plantain  stem  of  the  ])ip('  was  cut 
from  one  other  own  tretss,  and  if  he  quarrelled 
with  her,  she  would  take  avv.iy  the  stem.  O'ld 
not  allow  him  to  cut  another  from  the  plantain 
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trees,  which  belonged  to  her  and  not  to  him. 
The  quarrel  was  soon  made  up,  but  the  fact 
(liiit  It  took  place  at  all  shows  the  position 
which  the  women  hold  in  domestic  aflfairs. 
As  is  often  the  case  with  savages,  the 
Aslura  exhibits  u  strange  mixture  of  char- 
acter. Ignorant  though  he  may  be,  he  is 
possessed  of  great  natural  cunning.  No  man 
can  lie  with  .so  innocent  a  face  as  the  "noble 
savage,"  and  no  one  is  more  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  his  own  interests.  The  Ashira 
mrtcrs  were  a  continual  source  of  trouble  to 
Dii  Chaillu,  and  laid  various  deep  plans  for 
increase  of  wages.  Those  of  one  clan  re- 
fused to  work  in  company  witji  those  of 
another,  and,  on  the  principle  of  trades' 
unions,  struck  work  unanimously  if  a  man 
belonging  to  another  clan  were  permitted  to 
handle  a  load. 

Having  thus  left  the  traveller  with  all  his 
liaik.ages  in  the  forest,  their  next  plan  was 
to  ilcniand  higher  wages  before  they  would 
consent  to  re-enter  the  service.  In  the 
course  of  the  palaver  which  ensued  on  this 
demaiul,  a  curious  stroke  of  diplomacy  was 
discovered.  The  old  men  appeared  to  take 
his  part,  declared  that  the  demands  of  the 
young  men  were  exorbitant,  ami  aided  him 
111  beating  them  down,  asking  higher  waf^es 
for  themselves  as  a  percentage  on  their  hon- 
orable conduct.  When  the  affair  was  settled, 
and  the  men  paid,  the  young  men  afrain 
struck  work,  saying  that  it  was  not  fair  for 
the  old  men,  who  had  no  burdens  to  carry  to 
iiave  higher  wa^s  than  themselves,  and 
demanding  that  all  should  be  paid  alike.  In 
course  of  investigation  it  was  discovered  that 
tms  was  a  deeply-laid  scheme,  planned  by 
both  parties  in  order  to  exact  higher  wages 
for  the  whole. 

These  people  can  bo  ai  the  same  time  dis- 
honest and  honorable,  hard-hearted  and 
kind,  disobedient  and  faithful.  "When  a 
number  of  Ashira  porters  were  accompany- 
ins  Dii  Chaillu  on  his  journey,  they  robbed 
him  shamefully,  by  some  unfortunate  coin- 
ouleiice  stealing  just  those  articles  which 
could  not  bo  of  the  least  use  to  them,  and 
llie  loss  of  which  would  be  simply  irreparable. 
That  they  should  steal  his  provisions  was 
to  be  expected,  but  why  they  should  rob  him 
0  his  focussing  glasses  and  "black  curtains  of 
tlie  camera  was  not  so  clear.  The  cunnin" 
ot  the  Ashira  was  as  remarkable  as  their  dis" 
honesty.  All  the  villages  knew  the  whole 
wiviinistauces.  Tiiey  knew  who  were  the 
Ihievos,  what  was  stolen,  and  where  the 
property  hud  been  hidden,  but  the  secret 
was  so  well  kept  that  not  oven  a  child  gave 
tlie  least  hint  which  would  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  stolen  goods. 

Vet  when,  in  the  course  of  the  journey, 
tiioy  were  reduced  to  semi-starvation,  on 
jiccouut  of  the  negro  habit  of  only  carrying 
t'vo  or  three  days'  provision,  the  men  hap- 
p.n,xl  to  kill  a  c<v,,p!o  of  monkevs,  and  of- 
iwed  them  both  to  the  leader  whom  they 
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had  been  so  remorselessly  plundering.  Even 
when  he  refused  to  take  them  to  himself, 
they  insisted  on  his  retaining  the  lion's  share, 
and  were  as  pleasant  and  tigrceable  as  if  no 
diderences  had  existed. 

Next  day,  however,  those  impulsive  and 
unreilecting  creatures  changed  their  con- 
duct again.  They  chose  to  believe,  or  say 
they  believed,  that  the  expedition  would 
come  to  harm,  and  tried  to  get  th.eir  pay  in 
advance,  for  the  purpose  of  running  otfwith 
It.  When  this  very  transparent  device  was 
detected,  they  openly  avowed  their  intention 
of  running  away,  and  threatened  to  do  so 
even  without  (heir  pay.  Fortunately,  the 
dreaded  name  of  Quengueza  had  its  eflect 
on  them,  and,  as  it  was  represented  to  them 
that  war  would  certainly  be  made  on  the 
Ashira  by  that  chief  if  they  dared  to  forsake 
the  white  traveller  whom  he  had  committed 
to  their  charge,  they  resumed  their  burdens. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  supplies  arrived, 
and  all  was  peace  again. 

The  reason  why  the  natives  dislike  takin^ 
much  food  with  them  is  that  the  plantains 
which  form  the  usual  rations  are  very 
heavy,  and  the  men  would  rather  trust  to 
the  chance  of  coming  on  a  village  than 
trouble  themselves  with  extra  lo.ads.  How- 
ever, there  are  the  kooLn,  and  mpegai  nuts,  • 
on  which  the  natives  usually  hve  while  trav- 
elling in  the  nut  season. 

The  koola  is  a  singularly  useful  nut.  It 
grows  in  such  abundance  on  the  tree,  that 
when  the  nuts  are  ripe,  the  whole  crown  of 
the  koola  tree  appears  to  be  a  single  mass 
of  fruit.  It  is  round,  about  as  large  as  a 
cherry,  and  the  shell  is  so  hard  that  it  has 
to  be  broken  between  two  stones.  ■  Thirty 
of  these  nuts  are  considered  sufficient  for  a 
meal,  even  for  a  native  African,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  trees  are  so  plentiful  that 
the  natives  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
carrying  food  in  the  nut  season.  M.  du 
Chaillu,  however,  was  singularly  unfortu- 
nate, for  he  contrived  to  miss  the  koola 
trees  on  his  journey,  and  hence  the  whole 
party  suffei-ed  great  privation. 

The  wild  swine  know  the  value  of  the 
koola  nuts  as  well  as  the  natives,  and  in 
the  season  become  quite  fat  and  sleek. 

The  mpegai  nut  is  round,  like  the  koola, 
but  the  kernel  is  three-lobed.  It  is  so  full 
of  oil  that  it  is  formed  into  cakes  by  the 
■simple  operation  of  pounding  the  kernel, 
folding  the  paste  in  leaves,  and  smoking 
them  over  a  wood  fire.  When  thus  treated, 
it  can  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
is  generally  eaten  with  pepper  and  salt,  if 
these  can  be  obtained.  Neither  the  koola 
nor  the  mpegai  arc  cultivated  by  the  im- 
provident natives. 

About  ten  miles  from  Olc^nda's  residence 
was  a  village  belonging  to  a  chief  named 
Angouka,  and  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  plantain  was  cultivated.  In 
one  plantation  there  were  about  thirty  thou- 
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sand  trees,  set  about  five  feet  apart.  Each 
tree  produced  five  or  six  shoots,  out  the  cul- 
tivators cut  away  all  but  two  or  three  of  the 
finest,  in  accordance  with  true  arboricultural 
principles.  On  an  average,  thirty  pounds' 
weight  of  fruit  were  grown  on  each  tree, 
and  the  natives  managed  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
tolerably  constant  supply  by  planting  several 
varieties  of  the  tree,  some  bearing  fruit  in 
six  months  after  planting,  some  ten  months, 
and  others  not  until  eighteen  months,  the 
last  being  the  best  and  most  fertile. 

While  describing  the  journeys  of  certain 
travellers,  mention  is  frequently  made  of 
the  porters  and  their  loads.  The  burdens 
are  carried  in  rather  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  men  have  a  sort  of  oblong  basket, 
called  "otaitai,"  which  is  made  of  canes 
woven  closely  alon"  the  bottom,  and  loosely 
along  the  sides.  Tlie  elasticity  of  the  sides 
enaliles  it  to  accommodate  itself  to  various- 
sized  loads,  as  they  can  be  drawn  together 
if  the  loads  should  be  small,  or  expanded  to 
admit  a  larger  burden.  Three  broad  straps, 
made  of  rushes,  arc  fixed  to  the  otaitai,  one 
passing  over  each  shoulder  of  the  porter 
and  the  other  one  over  his  forehead. 

Some  of  the  ceremonies  employed  by  the 
Ashira  are  very  curious.  Each  chief  has  a 
sort  of  salutation,  called  "  Kombo,"  which 
he  addresses  to  every  one  of  importance 
whom  he  meets  for  the  first  time.  For 
example,  when  M.  du  Chaillu  met  Olenda, 
the  head  chief  of  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Ashira, 
a  singular  scene  took  place.  After  waiting 
for  some  time,  he  heard  the  ringing  of  the 
"  kando "  or  sacred  bell,  which  is  the  em- 
blem of  royalty  in  this  land,  and  which  is 
only  sounded  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 

!?x'esently  the  old  chief  appeared  —  a  man 
of  venerable  aspect,  and  very  old  indeed. 
His  woolly  hair  was  perfectly  white,  his 
body  bent  almost  double  with  age,  and  his 
face  one  mass  of  wrinkles.  By  way  of  add- 
ing to  the  beauty  of  his  countenance,  he 
had  covered  one  side  of  his  face  with  red 
and  the  other  with  white  stripes.  He  was 
so  old  that  he  was  accompanied  by  many 
of  his  children,  all  old,  white-headed,  and 
wrinkled  men.  The  natives  held  him  in 
great  respect,  believing  that  he  had  a  pow- 
erful fetish  against  death. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the 
sight  of  a  clothed  man  with  straight  hair, 
steady  eyes,  and  a  white  face,  he  proceeded 
to  make  a  speech  which,  when  translated, 
was  as  follows:  "I  have  no  bowels.  lam 
like  the  Ovenga  River;  I  cannot  be  cut  in 
two.  But  also,  I  am  like  the  Nieinbai  and 
Ovenga  rivers,  which  unite  together.  Thus 
my  body  is  united,  and  nothing  can  divide 
it."  This  address  was  rather  puzzling  be- 
cauee  no  sense  could  be  made  from  it,  but 
the  interpreter  explained  that  this  was 
merely  the  kombo,  and  that  sense  was  not  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  it. 

According  to  the  etiquette  of  the  country, 


after  Olenda  had  made  his  salutation,  he 
offered  his  presents,  consisting  of  three 
goats,  twenty  fowls,  twenty  bunches  of 
plantains,  several  baskets  of  ground-nuts, 
some  sugar-cane,  and  two  slaves.  That  the 
last-mentioned  articles  should  be  declined 
was  a  most  astonishing  phenomenon  to  the 
Ashira.  This  mode  of  salutation  is  finely 
represented  in  an  engraving  on  the  next 
page. 

The  villages  of  the  Ashira  are  singularly 
neat  and  cleanly,  a  most  remarkable  fact, 
considering  the  propensity  to  removal  on 
the  death  of  an  inhabitant.  They  consist 
mostly  of  ohe  long  street,  the  houses  beine 
built  of  bark,  and  having  the  ground  cleared 
at  the  back  of  the  houses  as  well  as  in  the 
front,  —  almost  the  onlv  example  of  such 
industry  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Paths  inva- 
riably lead  from  one  village  to  another. 

The  Ashira  are  a  tolerably  industrious 
tribe,  and  cultivate  the  land  around  their 
villages,  growing  tobacco,  plantains,  yams, 
sugar-cane,  and  other  plants  with  much 
success.  The  tobacco  leaves,  when  plucked 
and  dried,  are  plaited  together  in  a  tort  of 
flat  rope,  and  are  (hen  rolled  xfp  tightly,  so 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco  is 
contained  in  a  very  small  space. 

Of  course,  they  drink  the  palm  wine,  and, 
as  the  method  of  i)rocuring  this  universally 
favorite  beverage  is  rather  peculiar,  it  will 
be  briefly  explained.  The  native,  taking 
with  him  an  empty  ealabai^h  or  two,  and  a 
kind  of  auger,  climbs  the  tree  by  means  of 
a  hoop  made  of  pliant  creepers;  tying  the 
hoop  loosely  round  the  tree,  he  gets  into  it, 
so  that  his  back  is  pressed  against  the  hoop 
and  his  feet  against  the  tree.  By  a  succes- 
sion of"  hitches,"  h^  ascends  the  tree,  much 
as  a  chimney-sweep  bf  the  old  times  used  to 
ascend  the  wide  chimneys,  which  are  now 
superseded  by  the  narrow,  machine-swept 
flues,  lifting  the  hoop  at  every  hitch,  and  so 
getting  up  the  tree  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
When  he  has  reached  the  top,  he  takes  (he 
auger  out  of  (he  little  bag  which  is  hung 
round  his  neck,  and  bores  a  deep  hole,  just 
below  the  crown  of  the  palm.  A  letif  is 
then  plucked,  rolled  up  in  a  tubular  form, 
and  one  end  inserted  into  the  hole,  the  cala- 
bash being  hung  just  below  (he  o(her  end. 
During  tlie  night  (he  sap  runs  freely  into 
the  calabash,  several  quarts  being  procured 
in  a  single  night.  In  the  morning  it  is 
removed  and  a  fresh  calabash  sulji^tiiutcd. 
Even  in  its  fr?sh  state  the  juice  is  a 
very  pleasant  drink,  but  after  standing  for 
twenty -four  hours  it  ferments,  and  then 
becomes  extremely  intoxicating,  the  process 
of  fermentation  being  generally  liasicned 
by  adding  the  remains  of  the  previous  day's 
brewing.  The  supply  of  juice  decreases 
graduiilly,  and,  when  tlie  native  thinks  (hat 
the  tree  will  produce  no  more,  he  plugs  up 
the  hole  witn  clay  to  prevent  insects  fiom 
building  their  nests  m  it,  and  so  killing 
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tlie  valuable  tree.  Three  weeks  is  the  aver- 
asfi  Jiiice-produeinK  time,  and  if  a  tree  be 
forced  beyond  this  point  it  'm  apt  to  die. 

Besides  the  tobacco,  the  Aahira  cultivate 
a  plant  called  the  liamba,  t.  c.  Cannabis,  or 
Indian  hemp,  either  the  same  species  from 
which  the  far-famod  haschish  of  the  East  is 
made,  or  very  closely  allied  to  it.    They 
always  choose  a  rich  and  moist  soil  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  hill,  as  the  plant  requires 
poth  heat  and  moisture  to  attain  perfection. 
The  natives  seem  to  prefer  their  liamba  even 
to  the  tobacco;  but  there  are  some  doubts 
whether  both  these  plants  have  not  been 
imported,  the   tobacco  ft-om  America  and 
tlin  liamba  from  Asia,  or  more  likely  from 
north-western  Africa.    Du  Chaillu  says  that 
the  Ashira  and  Ai)ingi  are  the  only  tribes 
who  cultivate  it.    Its  effects  upon  the  smok- 
ers are  terrible,  causing  them  to  become  for 
thfi  time  insane,  rushing  into  the  woods  in 
a  frantic  state,  quarrelling,  screaming,  and 
at  last  falling  down  in  convulsions.    Perma- 
nent madness  is  often  the  result  of  over- 
imliilgence  in  this  extraordinary  luxury. 

The  above-mentioned  traveller  met  with 
an  idiot  among  the  Ashira,  Contrary  to 
the  usual  development  of  idiocy  among  the 
Africans,  the  man  was  lively  and  jocular, 
jumping  about  with  all  kinds  of  strange 
antics,  and  singing  joyous  songs.  The  other 
inhabitants  were  very  fond  of  him,  and 
treated  him  well,  and  with  a  sort  of  rever- 
ence, a.s  something  above  their  comprehen- 
Idiots  of  the  dull  kind  are   treated 
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liarshly,  and  the  usual  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  them  is  to  sell  them  as  slaves,  and  so  to 
foist  them  upon  the  purchaser  before  he 
learns  the  quality  of  his  bargain. 

Slavery  exists  among  the  Ashira  as  among 
other  tribes,  but  is  conducted  in  so  humane 
a  character  that  it  has  little  connection  with 
the  system  of  slavery  as  the  won!  is  gener- 
ally understood.  Ol'enda,  for  example,  had 
great  numbers  of  slaves,  and  kept  them  in 
separate  settlements,  each  consisting  of  two 
or  three  hundred,  each  such  settlement  hav- 
ing its  chief,  himself  a  slave.  One  of  these 
slave  chiefs  was  an  Ashango,  a  noble-look- 
ins;  man,  with  several  wives  and  plenty  of 
children.  He  exercised  quite  a  patriarchal 
sway  over  the  people  under  his  charge,  and 
neither  he  nor  the  slaves  seemed  to  consider 
their  situation  at  all  degrading,  calling  them- 
selves the  children  of  Olenda, 

This  village  was  rematkably  neat,  and 
the  houses  were  better  built  than  those  of 
the  Ashira  generally.  The  inhabitants  had 
cleared  a  large  tract  of  ground,  and  cov- 
ered it  with  the  plantains,  sugar-canes,  and 
j?round-nuts,  all  of  which  were  thriving 
wonderfully,  and  had  a  most  picturesque 
appearance  when  contrasted  with  the  wild 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  forest.  Most  of 
„)esp  Pjave  families  liad  been  iuhcritod  by 
•Jlenda,  and  many  of  them  had  never  known 
any  other  kind  of  life. 


Medicine  and  surgery  are  both  practised 
among  the  tribes  that  live  along  the  liembo 
and  in  a  very  singular  manner.  The  oddest 
thing  about  the  practitioner  is,  that  the 
natives  always  try  to  procure  one  from 
another  tribe,  so  that  an  Ashango  patient 
has  a  Bakalai  doctor,  and  vice  versa.  The 
African  prophet^haa  little  honor  in  his  own 
country,  but,  the  farther  he  goes,  the  more 
he  IS  respected.  Evil  spirits  that  have  defied 
all  the  exorcisms  of  home-bred  prophets  are 
sure  to  quail  before  the  greater  powers  of  a 
sorcerer  who  Uvea  at  a  distance  ;  while  the 
same  man  who  has  failed  at  home  is  toler- 
ably sure  to  succeed  abroad. 

The  natives  have  one  grand  panacea  for 
all  kinds  of  disorders,  the  same  being  used 
for  both  lumbago  and  leprosy.  This  con- 
sists of  scarifying  the  afflicted  part  with 
a  knife,  making  a  great  number  of  slight 
cuts,  and  then  rubbing  in  a  mixture  of 
pounded  capsicum  and  lime  juice.  The 
agony  caused  by  this  operation  is  horrible, 
and  even  the  blunt  nerves  of  an  African  can 
barely  endure  the  pain.  If  a  native  is  seized 
with  dysentery,  the  same  remedy  is  applied 
internallv,  and  the  patient  will  sometimes 
drink  half  a  tumblerful  for  a  dose.  There  is 
some  ground  for  their  faith  in  the  capsicum, 
for  it  really  is  beneficial  in  the  West  African 
climate,  and  if  a  traveller  feels  feverish  he 
can  generally  relieve  the  malady  by  takiu" 
plenty  of  red  pepper  with  his  food.  Somc^ 
times,  when  the  disease  will  not  yield  to  the 
lime  juice  and  pejiper,  stronger  remedies  are 
tried.  M.  du  Chaillu  saw  a  curious  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  female  practitioner 
exercised  her  art  on  Mayolo,  whose  quarrel 
with  his  wife  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  patient  was  seated  on  the  ground, 
with  a  genet  skin  stretched  before  him,  and 
the  woman  was  kneading  his  body  with  her 
hands,  muttering  her  incantations  in  a  low 
voice.    "When  she  had  finished  this  manipu- 
lation, she  took  a  piece  of  the  alumbi  chalk, 
and  drew  a  broad  stripe  down  the  middle  of 
his  chest  and  along  each  arm.    Her  next 
process  was  to  chew  a  quantity  of  roots  and 
seeds,  and  to  spirt  it  over  the  body,  directing 
her  heaviest  shots  at  the    affected   parts! 
Lastly,  she  took  a  bunch  of  dried  grasses, 
twisted  them  into  a  kind  of  torch,  lighted  it, 
and  applied  the  flame  to  various  parts  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  beginning  at  the  feet  and 
epding  with  the  head.    When  the  torch  had 
burned  itself  out,  she  dashed  the  glowing 
end  against  the  patient's  body,  and  so  ended 
her  operations.    Milyolo  sat  perfectly  still 
during  the  proceedings,  looking  on    with 
curiosity,  and  only  wincing  slightly  as  the 
flame  scorched  his  skin.    The  Africans  have 
a  great  faith  in  the  eflicacy  of  fire,  and  seem 
to    think  that,  when  it  has  been  applied, 
it  effectually  prevents  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease. 

The  worship  of  the  Ashira  is  idolatry  of 
the  worst  description.    One  of  their  ongaras, 
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or  idols,  named  the  Housekeeper,  was  pur- 
chased by  l)u  Chaillu,  It  was,  of  course, 
hideously  ugly,  represented  a  female  Hgure, 
and  was  kept  in  the  liouso  of  a  cliief  for  the 
nurpoMO  of  protecting  jiropcrtv.  Tlie  natives 
wore  horribly  afraid  of  it,  and,  so  long  as  the 
IIouHokceper  was  in  her  place,  the  owner 
nii"lit  leave  his  goods  in  perfect  security, 
knmvin<?  that  not  a  native  would  dare  to 
touch  them. 

Skilful  hunters  as  they  are,  they  never 
start  on  the  chase  without  prenaring  them- 
selves by  sundry  charms.  Thejr  hang  all 
kinds  of  strange  fetishes  about  their  persons, 
and  cut  the  backs  of  their  hands  for  luck, 
the  tlowing  blood  having,  according  to  their 
ideas,  a  wonderful  efficacy.  If  they  can  rub 
a  little  powdered  sulphur  into  the  cuts,  the 
power  of  the  charm  is  supposed  to  be 
doubled,  and  any  man  who  has  thus  pre- 
pared himself  never  misses  his  aim  when  he 
shoots.  Painting  the  face  red  is  also  a  great 
assistance  in  hunting;  and,  in  consequence 
of  these  strange  beliefs,  a  party  of  natives 
just  starting  for  the  chase  presents  a  most 
absurd  appearance. 

Along  the  river.  Rembo  arc  certain  sacred 
spots,  on  which  the  natives  think  themselves 
bound  to  land  and  dance  in  honor  of  the 
spirit.  In  one  place  there  is  a  ceremony 
analogous  to  that  of  "  crossing  the  line  "  in 
our  own  vessels.  When  any  one  passes  the 
spot  for  the  first  time,  he  is  obliged  to  dis- 
embark, to  chant  a  song  in  praise  of  the 
local  deity,  to  pluck  a  bough  from  a  tree  and 
plant  it  in  the  mud.  When  Du  Chaillu 
passed  the  spot,  ho  was  requested  to  follow 
the  usual  custom,  but  refused,  on  the  ground 
of  disbelief  in  polytheism.  As  usual,  the 
natives  admitted  his  plea  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  He  was  a  great  white  man,  and 
one  Grod  was  enough  for  the  rich  and  wise 
white  men.  But  black  men  were  jjoor  and 
ignorant,  and  therefore  wanted  plenty  of 
gods  to  take  care  of  them. 

Many  superstitions  seem  to  be  connected 
with  trees.  There  is  one  magnificent  tree 
called  the  "oloumi,"  perhaps  the  largest 
species  that  is  to  be  found  in  Western 
Africa.  The  bark  of  the  oloumi  is  said  to 
possess  many  healing  qualities,  and,  if  a  man 
washes  himself  all  over  with  a  decoction  of 
the  bark  before  starting  on  a  trading  ex- 
pedition, he  will  be  sure  to  make  good 
bargains.  Consequently,  the  oloumi  trees 
(which  are  rather  scarce)  are  always  dam- 
aged by  the  natives,  who  tear  great  strips  of 
bark  from  the  trunk  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing this  magic  decoction. 

A  rather  remarkable  ordeal  is  in  use 
among  the  Ashira.  —  remarkable  because  it 
is  so  exactly  like  the  ordeals  of  the  Middle 

-A-ges.  -        , 

A  B.ikalai  canoe  had  been  miured,  and  a 
little  boy,  son  to  Aquilai,  a  far-famed  Baka- 
lai  sorcerer,  said  thr^t  the  dam-ige  had  been 
done   by  one   of  Quengueza's   men.     Of 


course  th(^man  dented  the  accusation,  and 
called  for  the  ordeal,  and,  as  tlie  matter 
concerned  the  Bakalai,  an  Ashira  wizard 
was  summoned, -according  to  the  usual  eim- 
tom.    Ho  said  that  "  the  only  way  to  make 


the  truth  appear  was  by  the  trial  of  the  riiiff 
boiled  in  oil."  Hereupon  the  Bakalai  niui 
the  Goumbi  (i.  e.  Camma)  men  gathered 
together,  and  the  trial  was  at  once  ma<le. 

"The  Ashira  doctor  set  three  little  liil- 
lets  of  bar  wood  in  the  ground,  wUh  tliiir 
ends  together,  then  piled  some  smaller 
pieces  between,  until  all  were  laid  as  hij,'h 
as  the  three  pieces.  A  native  pot  half  lull 
of  palm  oil  was  set  upon  the  wood,  and  the 
oil  was  set  on  fire.  When  it  Jnnned  up 
brightly,  a  brass  ring  from  the  doctor's  Imnd 
was  cast  into  the  pot.  The  doctor  stood  by 
with  a  little  vase  full  of  grass,  soaked  in 
water,  of  which  he  threw  in  now  and  then 
some  bits.  This  made  the  oil  burn  up 
afresh.  At  last  all  was  burnt  out,  and  now 
came  the  trial.  The  accuser,  the  little  hoy, 
was  required  to  take  the  ring  out  of  the  jiot, 
He  hesitated,  but  was  pushed  on  by  his 
father.  The  people  cried  out,  '  Let  us  see  If 
he  lied  or  told  truth.'  Finally  he  put  his 
hand  in,  seized  the  redhot  ring,  but  quickly 
dropped  it,  having  severely  burned  his  lin- 
gers. At  this  there  was  a  shout,  'lie  liedl 
He  lied! '  and  the  Goumbi  man  was  declared 
innocent." 

The  reader  will  remember  that  when  Du 
Chaillu  visited  the  Ashira,  ho  was  received 
by  the  wonderful  old  chief  Olenda,  whose 
salutation  was  of  so  extraordinary  a  char- 
acter. The  mode  in  which  he  dismissed  his 
guests  was  not  less  curious.  Gathering  his 
old  and  white-haired  sons  round  him,  Olenda 
addressed  the  travellers,  wishing  them  suc- 
cess, and  uttering  a  sort  o£  Denediction. 
He  then  took  some  sugar-cane,  bit  a  iiieec 
of  the  pith  out  of  it,  chewed  it,  and  »]y,\i  a 
small  portion  into  the  hand  of  each  of  the 
travellers,  muttering  at  the  same  time  some 
words  to  the  effect  that  he  hoped  that  all 
things  would  go  pleasantly  with  them,  and 
be  sweet  as  the  breath  which  he  had  blown 
on  their  hands.  The  reader  will  find  this 
"  Farewell  "  illustrated  on  page  4{)9. 

Advanced  as  was  his  age,  he  lived  for 
some  years  longier,  until  he  succumbed  to 
the  small-pox  in  common  with  many  of  iiis 
relatives  and  people.  The  circumstances 
attending  his  death  and  burial  were  veiy 
characteristic  of  the  people. 

First  Olenda's  head  wife  died  of  it,  and 
then  the  disease  spread  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity through  the  district,  the  whole  of  the 
chiefs  wives  being  taken  with  it,  and  Mpotu, 
his  nephew  and  heir,  dying  after  a  very 
short  illness.  Then  Olenda  himself  tooli 
the  disease.  Day  after  day  the  poor  old 
man's  plaintive  voice  was  heard  chaiitiii),' 
his  song  of  grief  at  the  pestilence  which 
hnd  dfistroved  his  clan,  and  one  morning 
he  complained  of  fever  and  thirst,  the  sure 
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fligns  of  tho  disease.  On  the  third  day 
nlti^rward  Olenda  was  dead,  liaving  pre- 
viinisly  exlmrled  tlie  people  tlmt  it'  he  died 
thcv  were  not  to  hold  tho  wliite  man  respon- 
BJble  for  his  death.  Tho  exhortation  Wfis 
needful,  as  tliey  had  already  begun  to  accuse 
him  of  l)ringing  the  small-pox  among  them. 
His  body  was  disposed  of  in  the  usual 
Asliira  manner.  It  was  taken  to  an  open 
place  outside  tho  village,  dressed  in  his  best 
clothes,  and  seated  on  the  earth,  surrounded 
with  various  articles  of  property,  such  as 
cheats,  plates,  jugs,  cooking  uteiisils,  pipes, 
aiirl  tobacco.  A  Arc  wan  also  made  near 
him,  and  kept  burning  for  several  weeks. 
As  tho  body  was  carried  to  tho  place  of 


Sepulture,  the  people  broke  out  in  wild 
plaintive  cries,  acfdressing  the  dceeas.Hl, 
and  asking  him  why  he  left  his  people. 
Arouml  him  were  the  bones  of  many  other 
chiefs  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  8[)irit- 
world:  and  as  the  Ashira  do  not  bury  tliuir 
dead,  but  merely  leave  them  on  the  surface 
of  tho  ground,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
place  presented  a  most  dismal  aspect. 

For  several  days  after  Olenda's  death  the 
people  declared  that  they  had  seen  their 
deceased  chief  walking  among  them,  and 
saymg  that  he  had  not  left  them  entirely, 
but  would  guard  and  watch  over  them,  and 
would  return  occasionally  to  see  how  they 
were  going  on. 
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If  the  reader  will  look  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  just  below  the  Equator,  he  will  sec 
a  lar<?o  and  innmrtant  river  called  the  Fer- 
nand  Vaz.  This  river  skirts  the  coast  for 
some  distance,  and  is  very  wide,  but,  when 
it  turns  eastward,  it  suddenly  narrows  its 
channel,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Kembo.  The  whole  of  the  district  through 
which  the  Renibo  (lows,  as  far  as  long.  10°  E., 
is  inhabited  by  the  great  Cannna  or  Comnii 
tribe,  which  is  evidently  another  band  of 
the  same  family  that  supplies  all  the  tribes 
ftlong  the  llembo. 

This  tribe  is  broken  up  into  a  vast  num- 
ber of  sub-tribes  or  elans,  and  each  of  these 
clans  is  ruled  by  a  chief,  who  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  a  vassal  of  one  great  chief  or 
king,  named  Qucngueza.  This  man  was  fond 
of  calling  himself  King  of  the  Rombo,  by 
which  we  must  understand,  not  that  lie  wjis 
king  of  all  the  tribes  that  inhabit  its  banks, 
but  that  he  had  authority  over  the  river, 
and  could  prevent  or  encourage  trafHc  as  he 
chose.  And,  as  the  Rembo  is  the  great 
highway  into  Central  Africa,  his  position 
was  necessarily  a  very  important  one. 

Still,  although  he  was  not  absolutely  the 
king  of  these  tribes,  several  of  them  acknowl- 
edged his  superioritv,  and  respected  him, 
and  respect,  as  is  well  said  in  "  Eothen," 
implies  the  right  of  the  respected  person  to 
take  the  property  of  those  who  respect  him. 
Consequently  Quengueza  had  a  right  — and 
exercised  it—  to  the  wife  of  any  Bakalai  or 
Ashira,  and  even  the  chiefs  of  those  tribe.'! 
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thought  themselves  honored  hy  placing  their 
wives  at  the  disposal  of  so  eminent  a  per- 
sonage. And  he  certainly  claimed  an  au- 
thority over  the  river  itself  and  its  tnidic. 
The  liakalai  had  submitted  themselves  to 
him  for  the  sake  of  alliance  with  so  i)owir- 
ful  a  chief,  and  found  that  he  was  by  no 
means  di.sposed  to  content  himself  with  the 
mere  name  of  sovereignty.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  passing  along  the  Reml)o,  he 
found  that  the  Rakalai  had  quarrelled  with 
a  neighboring  tribe,  and  had  built  a  fence 
across  the  river,  leaving  only  a  small  jiap, 
which  could  easily  be  defended.  On  coniin? 
to  this  obstacle,  Quengueza  became  very 
angry,  called  for  axes,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  the  fence  was  demolished,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  freed.  The  Bakalai  stood 
on  the  banks  in  great  numbers,  and,  although 
well  armed,  dared  not  interfere. 

The  mode  of  government  which  prevails 
through  all  these  tribes  may  be  called  the 
patriarchal.  Each  tribe  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  sub-tribes  or  clans,  each  of  which 
resides  in  a  separate  locality,  that  is  usually 
called  after  the  name  of  the  chief  or  patri- 
arch. This  man  is  always  reverenced,  be- 
cause he  is  sure  to  be  old  and  rich,  and  age 
and  wealth  are  greatly  venerated  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Their  anthority,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  limited,  and  tliey  are 
rather  the  chief  advisers  of  their  clan  than 
autocrats.  There  is  no  real  monarchy, 
such  as  is  found  among  the  Kaffir  tribes, 
although  the  most  importaut  chief  is  sume- 
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fimod  ffroeted  with  tho  tltlo  of  kinff.  The 
h()iior,  however,  Is  an  empty  one,  m  th.i 
otiior  chiefH  huvo  no  UUr.x  of  Mubmittinff 
thcinsolveM  to  one  whom  thoy  conuider  to 
be  l)ut  urimiiH  inter  pareii. 

The  Ciinwim  arc  a  flno  nice  of  people, 
andjiko  the  Ashira,  are  not  entirely  black 
but  vary  much  in  hue,  Momo  haviiiK  "  <h*-' 
cided  olive  or  chocolate  tint  of  Hkin.  Nei- 
ther are  their  featuroM  those  of  the  true 
n.'Kro  the  face  of  the  king  Qiieiigueza 
resemblin;^  that  of  a  North  Anuirican  In- 
dian rather  than  that  of  an  African.  The 
character  of  the  Camma  is  well  typified  by 
that  of  their  chief,  gueiiKueza.  He  oxhib- 
IttHl  a  singular  mixture  of  nobility,  mean- 
ness, kindness,  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  Reu- 
Biosity,  as  is  well  shown  bv  the  visits  of  M 
du  Cliaillu  and  Mr.  W.  Fleadc— the  former 
tlunkin^  much  more  highly  of  him  than 
tiie  latter. 

Like  other  sftvage  chiefii,  QuenRueza  could 
not  bear  his  white  visitors  to  leave  him  lie 
openly  thwarted  Mr.  lieade,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  M.  du  Chaillu's  account  that 
while  he  was  pretending  to  procure  porters 
fiir  the  journey  to  the  Hakalai,  he  was  in 
reality  throwiiij,'  every  oi)sta(do  in  the  way. 
Ihc  |)ossessi..n  of  a  white  man  is  far  too 
valuable  to  a  black  chief  to  be  surrendered 
lu  a  hurry,  and  (iuengueza  knew  his  own 
iiitetvsls  too  well  to  allow  such  profitable 
visitors  to  leavi.  his  land  as  lon<'  as  he  could 
detain  (hem  in  it. 

Once  Mr.  Ueadeliad  succeeded  in  slippin<r 
olT,  111  spite  of  the  king's  assertion  that  he 
would  accompany  his  '-dear  friend  "  and  his 
conlimial  ()r()crastination.  He  had  paddled 
to  some  <lis(.auce,  when  "  suddenly  iny  men 
Mopped,  and  looked  at  each  other  with 
anxious  faces.  Lazily  raising  myself,  I 
looked  back,  and  couhf  see  at  a  great  dis- 
tame  a  large  black  spot,  and  somethiiK' 
riMug  and  fallin.r  like  a  streak  of  light  in 
he  suiisbino.  The  men  put  their  hands  to 
then-  ears:  I  listened,  and  could  hear  now 
ami  then  u  faint  note  borne  toward  us  on 
the  wind. 

"' What's  that,  Maflik  y 
"'  King,  sir.' 

•  "''^.nII.^,!\^"'"'"S,  is  lie?'  said  I,  laugh- 
ing. Well,  he  can  easily  catch  us,  now  he 
IS  so  near.     Kahhi! '  (i.  e.  Paddle !) 

"  My  stewards  gave  an  uneasy  smile,  and 
did  not  answer  me. 

"The  men  dipped  their  paddles  into  the 
^yatel•,  and  (hat  was  all.  Every  man  was 
'strimig  with  bent  head,  as  if  trying  to  de- 
tect the  words,  or  the  tune.  I  looked  round 
ngain.  I  could  see  that  it  was  a  large  canoe 
nvumed  by  about  twenty  ineii,  with  a  kinti 
0  thatched  house  in  its  stern.  The  song 
s  111  coiituuied,  and  could  now  be  heard 
plainly.  My  men  Hung  their  paddles  down, 
aiKl  began  to  talk  to  one  another  in  an  ex- 

cited    iD.nininv 


"The  sweat  was  runniiiff  down  Mafiik'i 
forehead.  IIo  knew  what  he  hud  to  few,  if 
I  dhl  noL 

"'  Itiii  Ihewar  Kongl^ 
"On  came  the  canoe,  low  and  dark,  black 
with  men,   the  paddles   tossing   the  white 
water  in  the  air.    On  it  came,  shot  swiflly 
piwt  us  arched  round,  and  came  close  along- 
side.   Then  arose  a  storm  of  angry  voices, 
tinengueza's  raised  abov.i  the  rest. 
'"What  does  ho  say,  Mafuk'i" 
"  '  Hays  we  must  go  back.'  " 
And  go  back  they  were  forced  to  do,  for 
Just  at  that  moment  another  war-boat  came 
gliding  along,  and   the   whole  party  were 
taken  prisoners,  Qiiengueza  embracing  his 
;  dear  friend,"  and   being  quite  lively  and 
,jO(Milar  by  reason  of  his  siucess  in  recaptur- 
ing him.    Yet  this  man,  superstitious  as  ho 
was,  and  dreading  above  all  things  (ho  small- 
pox, that  scourge  of  savage  nations,  took 
into  his  own  hut  a  favorite  little  slave,  who 
had   been  seized  with  small-pox,  laid  the 
boy  on  a  mat  close   to  his  own  bed,  and 
insisted  on   nursing    liim    throughout  the 
illnes,s. 

Afterward,  when  the  small-pox  had  swept 
through  the  country,  and  almost  desolated 
It,  the  sorrow  of  Quengueza  was  gnjat  and 
unfeigned.  "Wives,  slaves,  and  relations  had 
all  been  carried  off  by  the  dreaded  plague; 
the  town  of  Goumbi,  where  he  lived,  was 
deserted;  and  the  poor  old  chief  was  obliged 
to  collect  the  few  survivors  of  his  clan,  and 
establish  a  new  settlement  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.    Ilis  lamentations  had  all 


"What  is  the  matter? '  said  I,  pettishly. 


the  sublimity  of  intense  grief,  and  ho  sat 
chanting  his  monody  over  the  dead,  just  as 
("atlin  describes  a  North  American  chief 
when  his  tribe  had  perished  by  the  same 
fearful  disease. 

No  malady  is  so  terrible  to  the  savage  as 
8mall-i)ox.  Scarcely  susceptible  of  bodily 
pain,  enduring  the  most  frightful  wountls 
with  quiet  composure,  and  tenacious  of  life 
to  an  astonishing  degree,  he  succumbs  in- 
stantly to  sickness;  and  an  ailment  which 
a  white  man  resists  and  finally  throws  off 
will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  fatal  to  the 
black  one.  Yet  for  himself  Quengueza  had 
no  fears,  and  his  sole  lamentations  were 
for  his  friends.  "The  Bakalai,"  said  he, 
"are  all  gone;  the  Rcmbo  people  are  all 
gone;  my  beloved  Monbou  (his  head  slave) 
is  gone;  I  am  alone  in  the  world." 

In  spite  of  tlic  many  barbarous  customs 
of  the  Camma  tribes,  they  have  a  code  of 
minutely  regulated  etiquette.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  king  holds  a  council,  he  takes  his 
seat  on  an  elevated  throne,  and  boars  in  his 
hand  a  wooden  staff.  When  he  has  had  his 
say,  he  passes  the  staff  to  the  person  who  is 
to  speak  next,  and  ho  in  turn  to  his  succes- 
sor. In  such  meetings  the  utmost  order  is 
preserved,  and  no  one  thinks  of  interrnptinff 
the  speaker  so  long  as  he  has  possession  o7 
the  staff. 
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It  is  not  every  one  who  has  the  right  of 
speech  in  the  council.  This  is  a  privilege 
extended  to  a  very  few  men  called  Council- 
lors, or  Mukagas,  and  only  to  them  does  the 
king  hand  the  stafl"  which  gives  the  permis- 
sion to  speak.  They  arc  exceedingly  jealous 
of  this  honor,  and  yet  it  has  been  conferred 
upon  two  white  men,  one  being  M.  du 
Cnaillu,  and  the  other  a  Captain  Lawlin  of 
New  York.  The  latter  individual  caused 
quite  a  revolution  in  his  district,  abolishing 
the  many  impediments  to  trade,  inflicting 
severe  penalties  on  quarrelsome  chiefs  who 
made  warlike  aggressions  on  their  neigh- 
bors, and  establishing  a  stricit  code  of  crim- 
inal laws. 

Some  such  arrangements  as  the  posses- 
sion of  the  orator's  stafl"  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  due  regulation  of  the  innumera- 
ble "  palavers,"  or  native  parliaments,  that 
are  continually  being  held  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects. If  one  trader  overreaches  another,  and 
can  be  detected  in  time,  a  palaver  is  held;  and 
a  similar  ceremony  is  gone  through  if  a  trader 
pays  for  goods  in  advance  and  does  not  receive 
tliem.  Runaway  wives  are  the  most  fertile 
source  of  palavers,  and,  if  the  accused  be 
proved  guilty,  the  penalty  is  very  severe. 
Generally  the  offending  wife  has  her  nose 
and  ears  cutoff,  and  a  similar  punishment  is 
inflicted  on  the  man  with  whom  she  is 
found;  but  the  latter  has  the  privilege  of 
commuting  this  sentence  for  a  fine — gener- 
ally a  slave.  Murder  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
p.alavers,  and  it  is  a  i-ather  remarkable  fact 
that  the  natives  draw  no  distinction  be- 
tween accidental  homicide  and  wilful  murder. 
Death  is  not  necessarily  the  punishment  of 
homicide,  but,  as  a  rule,  a  heavy  fine  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  capital  penalty. 

If  the  culprit  cannot  be  captured,  the 
injured  husband  has  a  singular  mode  of  pro- 
curing a  paliiver.  He  goes  out  and  kills  the 
first  man  he  meets,  proclaiming  that  he  has 
done  so  because  some  one  has  run  away 
with  his  wife.  The  course  of  justice  then 
passes  out  of  his  hands.  The  relatives  of 
the  murdered  man  are  now  bound  to  take 
up  the  quarrel,  which  they  do  by  killing,  not 
the  murderer,  but  some  one  of  another  vil- 
lage. His  friends  retaliate  upon  a  third 
vilir^ge,  and  so  the  feud  passes  from  one  vil- 
lage to  another  until  the  whole  district  is  in 
arms.  The  gates  are  barricaded,  no  one 
dares  to  go  out  alone,  or  unarmed,  and  at 
last  one  unfortunate  clan  has  a  man  mur- 
dered and  can  find  no  chance  of  retaliation. 
The  chief  of  the  clan  then  holds  a  palaver, 
and  puts  forward  his  claim  against  the  man 
who  ran  away  with  the  wife.  The  chief  of 
the  delinquent's  clan  then  pays  a  fine,  the 
affair  is  settled,  and  peace  is  restored. 

Too  often,  however,  when  a  wife  is,  or 
appears  to  be,  unfaithful,  hor  husband  is  in 

torting  money  out  of  some  imprudent  young 
man.    She  gets  up  a  flirtation  with  the  sus- 


ceptible victim,  and  appoints  a  meeting  at  a 
spot  where  the  husband  has  placed  hinisplf 
in  concealment.  As  soon  as  the  couple 
reach  the  appointed  place,  out  comes  the 
husband,  and  threatens  a  palaver  if  a  fine  be 
not  paid  at  once.  The  young  man  knows 
well  enough  what  the  result  of  the  palaver 
will  be  to  him,  and  accordingly  makes  the 
best  of  the  business  and  pays  nis  fine.  So 
completely  established  is  tins  system,  that 
even  the  most  powerful  chiefs  have  been 
known  to  purchase  pretty  wives  for  the 
express  purpose  of  using  them  as  traps 
wherewith  to  ensnare  the  young  men. 

As  time  is  not  of  the  least  consequence  to 
the  Camma,  and  they  are  rather  plonsed 
than  otherwise  when  they  can  find  some 
sort  of  amusement,  a  palaver  will  some- 
times expend  a  week  upon  a  trivial  cause. 
All  these  palavers  are  held  in  the  simple 
buildings  erected  for  the  purpose.  These 
edifices  are  little  more  than  sheds,  composed 
of  a  roof  supported  on  poles,  and  open  on  all 
sides.  The  king  sits  in  the  middle  on  an 
elevated  throne  made  of  grass,  and  covered 
with  leopard  skins  as  emblems  of  his  rank, 
while  all  the  others  arc  obliged  either  to 
stand  or  to  sit  on  the  ground. 

When  palavers  are  of  no  avail,  and  noth- 
ing but  war  can  be  the  result  of  the  quarrel, 
both  parties  try  to  frighten  the  enemy  by 
the  hideousness  of  their  appearance.  They 
are  perfectly  aware  that  they  could  not  with- 
stand a  charge,  and,  knowing  that  the  en- 
emy is  not  more  gifted  with  courage  than 
themselves,  try  to  inspire  terror  by  their 
menacing  aspect.  They  paint  their  faces 
white,  this  being  the  war  color,  and  some- 
times add  bars  and  strijjcs  of  red  ])aint. 
The  white  paint,  or  cluilk,  is  prepared  in 
their  greegrce  or  idol  houses,  and  is  thought 
to  be  a  very  powerful  charm.  Tlicy  also 
hang  fetishes  of  various  kinds  upon  their 
bodies,  and  then  set  off  in  their  canoes,  yell- 
ing, shouting,  flourishing  their  weapons, 
and  trying  to  intimidate  their  adversaries, 
but  taking  very  good  care  not  to  cdnie 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's 
boats. 

The  Camma  seem  to  be  a  better  princi- 
pled peojile  than  the  Ashira.  When  Dii 
Chaillu  was  troubled  with  the  strikes  amonij 
his  Ashira  porters,  his  Camma  men  stood 
by  him,  and  would  not  consent  to  his  plan 
of  sending  them  forward  with  part  of  the 
goods.  They  fetired  lest  he  should  be  poi- 
soned among  the  Ashira,  and  insisted  on 
le!>ving  some  of  their  party  with  their 
chief. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  the  old 
chief  Olenda  was"  held  in  great  respect  l)y 
his  people.  Among  the  tribes  of  Equatorial 
Africa  much  reverence  is  paid  to  age,  an  old 
person  being  looked  upon  as  nearly  akin  to 
fUr.  arjii.jfa  iiito  whosft  l.ind  he  is  soon  to 
enter.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the 
South,  the  young  never  enter  the  presence 
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of  an  old  man  or  woman  without  bending 
low,  and  raakins  a  genuine  school-girl  cour- 
tesy.   When    they  seat    themselves,  it    is 
always  at  a  respectful  distance;  and  if  they 
ai'e  asked  for  a  pipe,  or  for  water,  they  pre- 
sent It  on  one  knee,  addressing  a  man  as 
"  Father  "  and  a  woman  as  "  Mother."    It  is 
moreover,  contrary  to  etiquette  for  a  youn" 
man  to  tell  bad  news  to  an  old  one.    Even 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  old  are  honored  and 
the  bones  and  skulls  are  laid  up  in  little 
toniples    made  expressly  for  them.    They 
are  usually  laid  in  chalk,  which  is  therefore 
thought  to  possess  sundry  virtues,  and  with 
that  clialk  the  relations  of  the  dead  man 
mark  their  bodies  whenever  they  are  about 
m,  °"p7,*'   *"  ""^y  important  undertaking. 
The  skull  is  also  put  to  practical  uses.    If  a 
trader  comes  to  make  purchases,  the  vender 
always  entertains  him  hospitably,  but  has  a 
(leflnite  purpose  in   so  doing.    Before    he 
prepares  the  banquet,  he  goes  to  the  fetish 
house,  and  scrapes  a  little  powder  from  the 
skull.    This  be  mixes  with  the  food,  and 
tlius  administers  it  to  his  guest.    The  spirit 
of  the  dead  man  is  then  supposed  to  enter 
into  the  body  of  the  person  who  has  eaten  a 
portion  of  his  skull,  and  to  impress  him  to 
make  good  bargains  with  his  host— in  other 
words,  to  be  cheated 

When  a  stranger  first  enters  a  Camma 
village,  he  is  rather  surprised  at  the  number 
of  l)()xes  whi(;h  he  sees.  The  fact  is,  that 
among  the  Camma  boxes  are  conventionally 
hohl  to  represent  property,  the  neio'hbors 
giving  them  the  credit  of  being  filleTl  with 
valiialiles.  Consequently  it  is  tlie  ambition 
of  every  Camma  man  to  collect  as  many 
chests  as  he  can,  leaving  the  chance  of  flll- 
inp;  them  to  a  future  opportunity.  AVhen  his 
white  visitors  gave  Quengueza  their  pres- 
ents, the  old  chief  was  quite  as  much  struck 
with  the  number  of  boxes  as  with  their  con- 
tents, and  expressed  his  gratitude  accord- 
lu-rly. 

The  dances  of  the  Camma  have  much  in 
common  with  those  of  other  tribes,  but  they 
have  one  or  two  peculiarities  of  their  own. 
A  fat  old  head-chief,  or  king,  as  their  rulers 
are  generally  called  —  though,  by  the  way 
the  term  "  patriarch  "  would  be  mucl'  more 
apin-opriate  —gave  a  grand  dinner  in  honor 
ot  Ins  white  visitor,  ^"oise  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements  in  a  negro's  enjoyment,  as  it 
IS  111  the  case  of  a  child.  The'negro,  in  fact 
19  the  veriest  cJiild  in  many  things,  and 
always  remains  a  child.  On  thip  occasion 
the  "band"  distinguished  themselves  by 
maliiiig  a  noisp  disproportionately  loud  for 
tuoir  numbers. 

Tlu|re  was  a  row  of  drummers,  each  beat- 
ing his  noisy  instrument  with  such  energy 

lat  a  constant  succession  of  drummers  took 

he  instruments,  the  stoutest  and  strongest 

oeing  worn  out  in  less  tb.an  an  hour.    Thoro 

were  also  a  number  of  boys  beating' with 

sticks  upon  hollow  pieces  of  wood,  and,  as 


if  the  drummers  and  log-beaters  did  not 
make  sufficient  noise,  the  musicians  had 
hung  a  row  of  brass  kettles  on  poles,  and 
were  banging  them  with  sticks  as  if  they 
had  been  drums.  Add  to  this  the  shouts 
and  screams  of  the  excited  daubers,  and 
the  noise  may  be  tolerably  well  appreciated. 
Ihe  artist  has  sketched  this  singular  dance 
on  the  previous  page. 

Great  quantities  of  palm  wine  were  drunk, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  before  very 
long  the  whole  of  the  dancers  and  musi- 
cians, including  the  king  himself,  were  in 
various  stages  of  intoxication.  As  to  the 
king,  being  rather  more  inebriated  than  his 
subjects,  he  must  needs  show  his  own  skill 
in  the  dance,  and  therefore  jumped  and 
leaped  about  the  ground  with  great  agility 
for  so  heavy  a  man,  while  his  wives  bowed 
down  to  his  feet  as  he  danced,  clapped  their 
hands  in  time  to  the  music,  and  treated  him 
with  the  deepest  veneration. 

As  to  the  dance  itself,  the  less  said  about 
It  the  better.  It  is  as  immodest  as  the 
unrestrained  savage  temperament  can  make 
it,  inflamed  by  strong  drink  and  by  the  sound 
of  the  drum,  which  seems  to  excite  the  peo- 
ple almost  to  madness.  The  songs  with 
which  they  accompany  the  dance  °are  of 
a  similar  nature,  and  are  worse  than  the 
worst  specimens  of  heathen  vice  as  narra- 
ted by  the  classic  satirists. 

There  is,  however,  one  dance  in  which 
the  immodest  element  does  not  exist.  It  is 
called  the  Gorilla  Dance,  and  is  performed 
as  a  means  of  propitiating  the  deities  before 
starting  on  a  gorilla  hunt:  for  this  is  part  of 
the  great  gorilla  country,  in  which  alone  is 
found  that  huge  and  powerful  ape  which 
has  lately  attracted  so  much  attention.  An 
account  of  a  gorilla  hunt  will  be  given  when 
we  come  to  the  Fan  tribe,  but  at  present 
we  will  content  ourselves  Avith  the  "orilla 
dance,  as  seen  by  Mr.  W.  Reade.  lie  had 
made  several  unavailing  attempts  to  kill  a 
gorilla,  and  had  begun  to  despair  of  success, 
although  the  place  was  a  well-known  haunt 
01  these  animals. 

"  One  morning  Etia,  the  chief  hunter  of 
the  village,  came  and  told  me  that  he  had 
heard  the  cry  of  a  njina  (i.  e.  gorilla)  close 
to  one  of  the  neighboring  plantations.  He 
said  that  we  should  certainly  be  able  to  kill 
him  next  day,  and  that  during  the  ni^ht  he 
and  his  friends  would  celebrate  the  'gorilla 
dance. 

"This  Etia  was  a  Mcbnga  slave.  His 
skin,  to  use  Oshupia's  comiiarison,  was  like 
that  of  an  old  alligator  —  all  horny  and 
wrinkled;  his  left  hand  liad  been  crippled 
by  the  teeth  of  a  gorilla;  his  face  was 
absurdly  hideous,  and  yet  reminded  me  of 
something  which  I  had  seen  before.  After 
puzzling  myself  for  a  long  time,  I  at  last 
rpmeinberea  that  it  was  the  raa.sk  wliiuii 
Mr.  Ryder  wore  in  the  character  of  Caliban 
at  the  Princess'  which  Etia  resembled  so 
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closely.    That  night  I  could  have  imagined 
him  less  man  than  monster. 

'•  In  the  house  allotted  to  the  slaves  three 
old  men,  their  faces  grotesquely  chalked, 
played  the  drums,  the  sounding  log,  and  the 
one-stringed  harp.  To  them  danced  Etia, 
imitating  the  uncouth  movements  of  the 
gorilla.  Then  the  iron  bell  was  rung,  and 
Orabuiri,  the  evil  spirit,  was  summoned  to 
attend,  and  a  hoarse  rattle  mingled  with  the 
other  sounds.  The  dancers  rushed  yelling 
into  the  midst,  and  sprang  into  the  air. 
Then  would  be  a  pause,  broken  only  by  the 
faint  slow  tinkling  of  the  harp,  then  tlie 
drum  would  be  beaten,  and  the  sticks  thun- 
dered on  the  log. 

"  In  another  dance  Caliban  assumed  the 
various  attitudes  peculiar  to  the  ape.  Kow 
he  would  be  seated  on  the  ground,  his  legs 
apart,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  his 
head  drooping,  and  in  his  face  the  vacant 
expression  ot  the  brute;  sometimes  he 
folded  his  hands  on  his  forehead.  Suddenly 
he  would  raise  his  head  with  prone  ears  and 
flaming  eyes,  while  a  loud  shout  of  apj)lause 
would  prove  how  natural  it  was.  In  the 
chorus  all  the  dancers  assumed  such  pos- 
tures as  these,  while  Etia,  climbing  ape-like 
up  the  pole  wliich  supported  the  roof,  tow- 
ered above  them  all. 

"  In  the  third  dance  he  imitated  the  go- 
rilla attacked  and  being  killed.  The  man, 
who  played  the  liunter  inimitably,  acted  ter- 
ror and  irresolution  before  he  j)ulled  the 
trigger  of  his  imaginary  gun.  Caliban,  as 
gorilla,  charged  npon  all  fours,  and  fell  dead 
at  the  man's  feet,  in  the  act  of  attempting 
to  seize  him  with  one  hand. 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  nothing  short  of 
seeing  a  gorilla  in  its  wild  state  could  have 
afforded  me  so  much  interest  or  given  me 
so  good  a  clue  to  the  animal's  real  habits. 
For  here  could  be  no  imposture.  It  was 
not  an  ontertuinment  arranged  for  my  ben- 
efit, but  a  religious  festival  held  on  the  eve 
of  an  enterprise." 

This  dance  brings  us  to  the  religion,  or 
rather  the  superstition,  of  the  Camma  peo- 
ple. Superstition  has  its  estimable,  its 
grotesque,  and  its  dark  side,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  peoj)le  among  whom  these 
three  phases  are  more  strongly  marked. 

The  estimable  side  is,  of  course,  the  value 
of  superstition  as  a  substitute  for  true  relig- 
ion—  a  feeling  of  which  the  savage  never 
has  the  least  idea,  and  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  mrike  him  comprehend.  He 
often  takes  very  kindly  to  his  teacher,  picks 
up  with  wondei'ful  readiness  the  phrases 
which  he  hears,  regulates  his  external  life 
in  accordance  with  the  admonitions  he  has 
received;  but  it  is  very,  very  seldom  indeed 
that  any  real  conviction  has  touched  his 
heart;  and,  as  soon  as  the  direct  influence 
of  his  teacher  is  removed,  he  reverts  to  his 
old  niiide  of  life.  Mr.  Eeade  relates  a  rather 
Btriking  example  of  this  tendency.    He  met 


a  negress  on  her  way  to  church,  accompa- 
nied by  a  beautiful  little  girl. 

Addressing  the  child,  he  asked  whether 
she  was  the  woman's  daughter.  The  mother 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  and,  in  the 
same  breath,  offered  to  sell  her.  This  was 
the  original  negro  nature.  Just  then  the 
bell  stopped,  and  her  education  made  itsclt 
apparent.  "Hei-ghl"  she  cried,  "you  no 
hear  bell  stop?  Me  go  now.  After  church 
we  palaver,  give  me  plenty  dash  (i  c.  pres- 
ents), den  we  drink  rum,  den  you  take  him 
(i.  e,  the  girl) ;  palaver  said." 

Superstition^  therefore,  takes  the  place  of 
personal  religion,  and,  in  spite  of  the  dread 
excesses  into  which  it  leads  the  savages,  it 
does  at  all  events  keep  before  them  the  idea 
of  a  spiritual  world,  and  impresses  ujion 
them  the  fact  that  there  exist  beings  higiier 
and  greater  than  themselves.  That  their 
superstitions,  debased  and  gross  as  they  are, 
have  yet  the  power  of  impressing  the  nalivc 
mind  with  a  feeling  of  veneration,  is  evident 
by  the  extreme  unwilliiigness  of  these  peo- 
ple to  utter  the  name  by  which  they  (le8ig- 
nate  the  Great  Spirit.  Of  course  their  idea 
of  a  God  is  very  imperfect,  but  still  it  is  nif- 
ficient  to  impress  them  with  such  awe  tliat 
they  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  pronounee 
the  sacred  name.  Only  twice  did  Mr.  Eeade 
hear  it.  Once,  when  they  were  in  a  danjier- 
ous  storm,  the  men  threw  up  their  arms, 
and  ejaculated  the  holy  name  as  if  it  were 
some  great  charm ;  and  on  another  o<'cnsion, 
when  a  man  was  asked  suddenly  what  was 
the  native  name  for  God,  he  pointed  up- 
ward, and  in  a  low  voice  uttered  the  word 
'•  Njambi." 

The  ceremonies  observed  at  the  time  ol 
full  moon  have  been  several  times  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  present  worlc. 
Du  Chaillu  gives  an  account  of  one  of  these 
ceremonies  as  performed  by  the  Cnmma, 
which  is  useful  in  showing  the  precise 
object  of  the  ceremony. 

One  day  Quengueza  sent  word  that  he 
was  ill,  and  that  the  people  must  consult 
Ilogo,  the  spirit  of  the  moon,  and  ask  liiin 
whether  he  was  bewitched,  and  how  he  was 
to  be  cured.  Accordingly,  just  before  the 
full  moon,  a  crowd  of  women  assembled  in 
front  of  Quengueza's  house,  accomjianied 
by  the  drums  and  the  usual  noisy  ai)i)urtc' 
nances  of  a  negro  festival.  They  formed 
themselves  into  a  hollow  circle,  and  sang 
songs  in  honor  of  Ilogo,»  clapping  their 
hands  in  unison  with  the  beating  of  the 
drums. 

In  the  midst  of  the  circle  sat  a  woman 
steadfastly  giiaing  at  the  moon,  and  waiting 
for  inspiration.  Two  Avomen  tried  this  post 
unsuccessfully,  but  the  third  soon  began  to 
tremble,  her  limbs  to  work  convulsively, 
then  to  stiffen,  and  at  last  she  fell  insensible 
to  the  ground.  Then  arose  the  chant  to 
Ilogo  with  redoubled  energy,  the  .dingers 
repeating  the  same  words  over  and  over 
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again  for  about  half  an  hour,  until  the  pros- 
trale  form  of  the  woman  began   to  show 


signs  of  returnino-  sensibility.  On  being 
questioned,  she  said  that  she  had  seen  IIol'o 
and  that  he  had  told  her  that  the  kin"  was 
not  bewitched,  but  that  he  could  be  healed 
by  a  remedy  iJrepared  from  a  certain  plant. 
She  looked  utterly  prostrated  by  the  inspira- 
tion, and  not  only  her  hearers,  but  also  her- 
self, thoroughly  believed  in  the  truth  of  her 
strange  statement. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Quengueza  was  nearly 
as  superstitious  as  his  subjects.    He  never 
stirred  without  his  favorite  "fetish,  which  was 
an  ugly  little   wooden  image,  embellished 
with  a  row  of  four  sacred  cowries  stuck  on 
its  abdomen.      These  cowries  are  not  in- 
digenous to  Western  Africa,  and  seem  to 
iiave  been  brought  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  the    continent.      Whenever  he    ate   or 
drank,  the  fetish  always  bore  him  company 
and  before  eating  he  saluted  it  by  passiii" 
the  tour  sacred  cowries  over  his  lips.    Before 
drinking  he  always  poured  a  few  drops  over 
the  teet  of  the  image  by  way  of  a  libation. 

Wiion  travelling,  he  liked  to  have  with 
hini  one  of  his  medicine  men,  who  could 
charm  away  rain  by  blowing  Avith  his  macric 
horn.    So  sure  was  the  doctor  of  his  powei's 
that  on  one  occasion  he  would  not  allow  the 
party  to   repair  a  dilapidated  hut  in  which 
thev  passed  the  night.    As  it  happened,  a 
violent  shower  of  rain  fell  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  drenched  the  whole  party 
The  doctor,  however,  was  not  at  all  dis- 
concerted,  but    said    that   if  he    had    not 
blown  the  horn  the  ...in  would  have  been 
much  heavier.     Still  his  natural  stron<'th  of 
mind  sometimes  asserted  itself,  and  oii  one 
remarkable  occasion,  when  the  small-pox 
had   destroyed    so  many  people,  and    the 
survivors  were  crying  out  for  vengeance 
amiiist  the  sorcerers  who  had  brou<>-ht  the 
disease  upon  them,  Quengueza  forbmle  any 
more  slaughter.     Tlie  small-pox,  he   said, 
was  a  wuul  sent  from  :N;jarabi  (pronounced 
Nyainye),  who  had  killed  enough  people 
already.  off 

Like  most  native  chiefs,  Quengueza  had  a 
pet  su])orstition  of  his  own.  At  his  own 
town  of  Goumbi  (or  Ngumbi,  as  it  is  some- 
timos  spelt),  there  was  a  very  convenient 
and  dry  path  leading  from  the  houses  to  the 
nver.  Quengueza,  however,  never  would 
use  Ills  path,  but  always  embarked  or 
landed  at  an  abominable  mud  bank,  over 
«'hioh  itwas  net'.essary  to  run  as  fast  as 
possibles,  ni  order  to  avoid  sinking  in  the 
mer^  The  reason  was,  that  when  In^  came 
to  the  throne  he  had  been  told  that  an 
cneinv  bad  placed  an  evil  spirit  in  the  path, 
and  that  he  would  die  if  he  went  along  it. 
f>o  iHwerUil  was  this  spirit,  that  several 
unavailing  attempts  had  been  made  to  drive 
t  away  and  at  last  Quengueza  was  obliged 
of.end  for  a  renownel  Bakaiai  wizard 
ttamed  Aquilai.    This  was  the  same  man 


who  was  mentioned  in  page  502  as  the 
tather  of  the  boy  who  was  tried  by  the 
ordeal  of  the  hot  ring. 

T^^'IP^'^P^^  gathered  in  great  numbers 
under  the  immense  hapgar  or  covered  space 
m  which  I  had  been  received,  and  there  lit 
tires,  round  which  they  sat.  .  .  .  About  ten 
o  clock,  when  it  was  pitch  dark,  the  doctor 
commenced    operations    by    singing    some 
boasting  songs  recounting  his  power  over 
witches.     This  was  the  signal  lor  all  the 
people    to    gather  into    their  houses,  and 
{^bout  their  fires  under  the  hangar.    Naxt 
all  the  fires  were  carefully  extinguished,  alf 
the  lights  put  out,  and  in  about  an  hour 
more  not  a  light  of  any  kind  was  in  the 
whole  town  except  mine.     I  gave  notice 
that  white  men  were  exempted  from  the 
rule    made    in    such    cases,  .and    this   was 
allowed.      The  most  pitchy  darkness  and 
the   most  complete  silence  reigned  every- 
where.   No  voice  could  be  heard,  even  in  a 
whisper,  among  the  several  thousand  peoole 
gathered  in  the  gloom. 

"At  last  the  curious  silence  was  broken 
by  the  doctor;  who,  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  began  some  loud  babbliii"  of 
which  I  could  not  make  out  the  meaning'. 
From  time  to  time  the  people  answered  him 
in  chorus.  This  went  on  for  an  hour-  and 
was  really  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  I 
ever  took  part  in.  .  .  .  The  hollow  voice 
of  the  witch-doctor  resounded  curiously 
through  the  silence,  and  when  the  answer 
of  many  mingled  voices  tame  throu>di  the 
darkness,  it  really  assumed  the  air  of  a 
serious,  old-fashioned  incantation  scene. 

At  last,  just  at  midnight,  I  heard  the 
doctor  approach.    He  had  bells  girded  about 
lum,  which  he  .jingled  as  he  walked.    He 
went  separately  to  every  family  in  the  town 
and  asked  if  the  witch  which  obstructed  the' 
king  s  highway  belonged  to  them.   Of  course 
all  answered  'No.'    Then  he  began  to  run 
up  and  down  the  bewitched  street,  callin<y 
out  loudly  for  the  witch  to  go  oflf.    Presently 
he  came  back,  and  announced  that  he  coulcl 
no  longer  see  the  aniemla,  and  that  doubt- 
less she  had  gone  never  to  come  back.    At 
this  all  the  peojile  rushed  out  and  shouted 
Go  away!  go  away!  and  never  come  back 
to  hurt  our  king.'    Then  fires  were  lit,  and 
we  all  sat  down  to  cat.    This  done,  all  the 
hres  were  again  exttnguished,  and  all  the 
people  sang  wild  songs  until  four  o'clock. 
Ihen  the  hres  were  again  lit.    At  sunrise 
the  whole  population  gathered  to  accom- 
pany their  king  down  the  dreaded  street  to 
the  water. 

"  Quengueza.  I  knew,  was  brave  as  a  hun- 
ter and  .13  a  warrior.  He  w.i.s  also  intelli- 
gent in  many  things  where  liis  iieonle  were 
very  stupid.  But  the  poor  old  kino-  was 
now  horribly  afraid.  Ho  was  assured  that 
the  witch  was  gone,  but  he  evidfiiulv 
Lliought  himself  walking  to  almost  certain 
death.    He  would  have  refused  to  go  if  it 
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had  been  possible.  He  hesitated,  but  at 
last  determined  to  face  his  fate,  and  walked 
manfully  down  to  the  river  and  back  amid 
the  plaudits  of  his  loyal  subjects."  The 
artist  has  represented  this  victory  over 
superstitious  fear,  on  the  608th  page. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  land  aro 
many  of  these  prohibitory  superstitions. 
WlK-n,  for  example,  a  woman  is  about  to 
become  a  mother,  both  she  and  her  husband 
are  prohibited  from  seeing  a  gorilla,  as  all 
the  niitives  firmly  believe  that,  in  such  a 
case,  tlie  expected  child  would  be  a  gorilla 
cub,  and  not  a  human  baby.  Drinking  the 
water  of  the  Re  mho  is  also  prohibited, 
because  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  exe- 
cuted for  witchcraft  are  chopped  up  and 
flung  into  it,  and  the  natives  imagine  that, 
if  they  were  to  drink  of  the  water,  they 
would  become  sorcerers  against  their  will. 
Yet,  as  if  to  show  the  inconsistency  of 
superstition,  there  is  a  rite,  which  will  be 
presently  mentioned,  in  which  tasting  the 
water  is  the  principal  ceremony. 

There  is  a  certain  island  in  the  Rembo  of 
which  the  natives  have  the  greatest  dread.  It 
is  thickly  covered  with  trees,  and  the  people 
fully  believe  that  in  the  midst  of  this  island 
there  lives  a  huge  crocodile  covered  with 
brass  scales.  This  crocodile  is  an  enchanter, 
and  by  his  incantations  every  one  who  lands 
on  the  island  either  dies  suddenly,  or  goes 
mad  and  wanders  about  until  he  dies.  Du 
Chaillu  of  course  did  land,  and  traversed  the 
island  in  different  directions.  The  people 
were  stupefied  with  astonishment;  but  even 
the  fact  of  his  safe  return  made  no  difference 
in  their  belief,  because  he  was  white,  and 
the  great  enchanter  had  no  power  over  white 
men. 

As  to  the  fetishes,  they  are  innumerable. 
Weather  fetishes  are  specially  plentiful,  but, 
unlike  the  charms  of  Southern  Africa,  they 
are  used  to  keep  off  the  rain,  not  to  produce 
it.  One  fetish  gave  our  traveller  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble.  He  had  purchased,  from 
a  petty  chief  named  Rabolo,  a  small  deserted 
village,  and  had  built  a  new  house.  The 
edifice  was  completed  all  but  the  veranda, 
when  the  builders  refused  to  work  any 
longer,  as  they  had  come  upon  a  great 
health  fetish  that  Rabolo  had  placed  there 
when  the  village  was  first  built.  They  flatly 
refused  to  touch  it  until  Rabolo  came,  and, 
even  after  his  permission  had  been  gained, 
they  were  very  nervous  about  the  seeming 
desecration. 

The  fetish  was  a  good  example  of  such 
articles.  Buried  in  the  sands  were  two  skulls, 
one  of  a  man  and  another  of  a  chimpanzee, 
this  combination  having  a  high  reputation 
among  the  Cannua.  These  were  buried  at 
tlie  foot  of  the  two  posts  that  constituted  the 
entrance  to  the  village.  Then  came  a  quan- 
tity of  crockery  and  broken  glass,  and  then 
some  more  chimpanzee  skulls,  while  a  couple 
of  wooden  idols  kept  company  with  the  com- 


ponent parts  of  the  charm.  A  sacred  creeper 
was  also  planted  by  the  posts,  which  it  liiid 
covered  with  its  branches,  and  the  niitivcs 
believe  that  as  long  as  the  creeper  survives, 
so  long  does  the  fetish  retain  its  power, 
Rabolo  was  very  proud  of  his*  health  fetish, 
as  no  one  had  died  in  the  village  since  it  had 
been  set  up.  But,  as  there  had  never  been 
more  than  fifteen  inhabitants,  the  low  death- 
rate  is  easily  accounted  for. 

From  their  own  accounts,  the  Caninia 
must  have  a  very  unpleasant  country.  It  is 
overrun  with  spirits,  but  the  evil  far  out- 
number the  good,  and,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  ignorant  nations,  the  Cnmnia 
pay  their  chief  reverence  to  the  former,  be- 
cause they  can  do  the  most  harm. 

As  specimens  of  these  spirits,  three  will  be 
mentioned.  The  first  is  a  good  spirit  called 
Mbuiri,  who  traverses  the  country,  and  oeca- 
sionally  pays  a  visit  to  the  villages.  He  has 
taken  under  his  protection  tlie  town  of 
Aniambia,  which  also  has  the  jn-ivilege  of 
being  guarded  by  an  evil  spirit  of  equal 
power,  so  that  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  peace 
of  mind  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  Gamma 
country.  There  is  only  one  drawback  to  the 
repose  of  the  place,  and  that  is  the  spirit  of 
an  insane  woman,  who  made  her  habitation 
outside  the  village  when  she  was  alive,  and 
continues  to  cultivate  her  plantation,  though 
she  is  a  spirit.  She  retains  her  dislike  to 
human  beings,  and,  if  she  can  catch  a  man 
alone,  she  seizes  him, and  beats  him  to  death, 
The  evil  spirit  which  protects  Aniambia  is 
a  very  wicked  and  misciiievous  being  named 
Abambou,  who  lives  chiefly  in  burial-places, 
and  makes  his  bed  of  skeletons.  In  order  to 
propitiate  Abambou,  offerings  are  made  to 
him  daily,  consisting  entirely  of  food.  Some- 
limes  the  Camma  cook  the  food,  and  lay  it  in 
lonely  places  in  the  wood,  where  Abambou 
would  be  sure  to  find  it;  and  sometimes  they 
propitiate  him  by  offerings  ot  plantains, 
sugar-cane,  and  nuts.  A  prayer  accompanies 
the  offering,  and  is  generally  couched  in  the 
universal  form  of  asking  the'protecting  spirit 
to  help  the  Camnta  and  destroy  inimical 
tribes.  It  is  rather  curious  that,  when  a  free 
man  makes  an  offering  to  Abambou,  he 
wraps  it  in  leaves;  but  the  slaves  are  obliged 
to  lay  it  on  the  bare  ground. 

Fetish  houses  are  appropriated  to  Mbuiri 
and  Abambou,  and  are  placed  close  to  each 
other.  They  are  little  huts,  about  six  feet 
high  and  six  wide.  No  image  is  placed  in 
the  huts,  but  only  a  fire,  which  is  always 
kept  burning,  and  a  chest,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  laid  some  sacred  chalk  and  red 
parrot's  feathefs. 

A  bed  is  usually  prepared  in  Abambou's 
house,  on  which  he  may  repose  when  he  is 
tired  of  walking  up  anct  down  the  country; 
and,  as  the  medicine-man  takes  care  that  no 
one  but  himself  .shall  open  the  door  of  the 
luit,  the  villagers  pass  by  in  awc-siruck 
silence,  none  knowing  whether  at  that  ino- 
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ment the  dreadful  Abambou  may  not  bo 
Bleepmg  within.  Now  and  then  lie  is  ad- 
dressed publicly,  the  gist  of  the  speeches 
being  that  everybody  is  quite  well  and  per- 
fectly happy,  and  hopes  that  he  will  not  hurt 
them. 

The  evil  spirit,  however,  who  is  most 
feared  by  this  tribe  is  the  Ovengua  or  Vam- 
pire. It  is  most  surprising  to  find  the  Hun- 
garian and  Servian  superstition  about  the 
vampire  existing  among  the  savages  of 
Western  Africa,  and  yet  it  flourishes  in  all 
Its  details  along  the  banks  of  the  Rembo. 

No  worship  is  paid  to  the  Ovengua,  who  is 
not  thought  to  have  any  power  over  diseases, 
nor  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  tenor 
of  a  man's  life.  He  is  simply  a  destructive 
demon,  capricious  and  cruel,  murdering 
without  reason,  and  wandering  ceaselessly 
through  the  forests  in  search  of  victims.  By 
day  he  hides  in  dark  caverns,  so  that  travel- 
lers need  not  fear  him,  but  at  night  he  comes 
out,  takes  a  human  form,  and  beats  to  death 
all  whom  he  meets.  Sometimes  when  an 
Ovengua  comes  across  a  body  of  armed  men 
they  resist  him,  and  kill  the  body  in  which' 
he  has  taken  up  his  residence. 

When  an  Ovengua  has  been  thus  killed 
the  conquerors  make  a  fire  and  burn  the 
body,  taking  particular  care  that  not  a  bone 
shall  be  left,  as  from  the  bones  new  Oven- 
guas  are  made.  The  natives  have  a  curious 
idea  that,  if  a  person  dies  from  witchcraft, 
the  body  decays  until  the  bones  are  free  from 
flesh.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  they  leave 
the  grave  one  by  one,  form  themselves  end 
to  end  into  a  single  line,  and  then  gradually 
resolve  themselves  into  a  new  Ovengua.  Sev- 
eral places  are  especially  dreaded  as  bein<^ 
favorite  resorts  of  this  horrible  demon,  and 
neither  bribes,  threats,  nor  persuasions,  can 
induce  a  Camma  to  venture  near  them  after 
nightfall.  It  is  very  probable  that  cunnin<r 
and  revengeful  men  may  take  advantage  ol" 
the  belief  m  the  vampire,  and,  when  they 
have  conceived  an  antipathy  against  any 
one  may  waylay  and  murder  him  treacher- 
ously, and  then  contrive  to  throw  the  blame 
on  the  Ovengua. 

The  prevalence  of  this  superstition  mav 
perhaps  account  for  much  of  the  crueltv 
exercised  upon  those  who  are  suspected  of 
witchcraft,  the  feat  of  sorcery  being  so  over- 
whelming as  to  overcome  all  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  eten  to  harden  the  heSrt  of 
the  parent  against  the  child.  The  slightest 
appearance  of  disbelief  in  such  an  aceulation 
would  at  once  induce  the  terrified  multitude 
to  include  both  parties  in  the  accusation, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  when  any  one 
IS  suspected  of  witchcraft,  none  are  so  loud 
and  virulent  m  their  execrations  as  those 
wno  ought  to  be  the  natural  protectors  of  the 
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A  petty  chief  had  been  ill  for  some  time, 
and  a  woman  had  been  convicted,  by  her 
own  confession,  of  having  bewitched  him. 
It  is  true  that  the  confession  had  been  ex- 
torted by  flogging,  but  this  fact  made  no  dif- 
ference in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  who  had 
also  forced  her  to  accuse  her  son,  a  boy  only 
seven  years  old,  of  having  been  an  accom- 
plice in  the  crime.  This  was  done  lest  he 
should  grow  up  to  manhood,  and  then 
avenge  his  mother's  death  upon  her  mur- 
derers. 

.  "  On  the  ground  in  their  midst  crouched 
the  child,  the  mark  of  a  severe  wound  visi- 
ble on  his  arm,  and  his  wrists  bound  to- 
gether by  a  piece  of  withy.  I  shall  never 
tbrget  that  child's  face.  It  wore  that  ex- 
pression of  dogged  endurance  which  is  one 
of  the  traditional  characteiistics  of  the  sav- 
age. While  I  was  there,  one  of  the  men 
held  an  axe  before  his  eyes  — it  was  the 
brute's  idea  of  humor.  The  child  looked  at 
it  without  showing  a  spark  of  emotion. 
Some,  equally  fearless  of  death,  would  have 
displayed  contempt,  anger,  or  acted  curios- 
ity; but  he  was  the  perfect  stoic.  His  eye 
flashed  for  a  moment  when  his  name  was 
first  mentioned,  but  only  for  a  moment.  He 
showed  the  same  inditterence  when  he  heard 
his  life  being  pleaded  for,  as  when,  a  little 
while  before,  he  had  been  taunted  with  his 
death." 

Both  were  killed.  The  mother  was  sent 
to  sea  in  a  canoe,  killed  with  an  axe,  and 
then  thrown  oyerboard.  The  unfortunate 
boy  was  burnt  alive,  and  bags  of  gunpowder 
were  tied  to  his  legs,  which,  according  to  the 
account  of  a  spectator,  i'  made  him  jump 
like  a  dog."  On  being  asked  why  so  cruel 
a  death  had  been  inflicted  on  the  poor  boy, 
while  the  mother  was  subjected  to  the  com- 
paratively painless  death  by  the  axe,  the 
man  was  quite  astounded  that  any  one 
should  draw  so  subtle  a  distinction.  Death 
was  death  in  his  opinion,  however  inflicted, 
and,  as  the  writhing  of  the  tortured  chilcl 
amused  the  spectators,  he  could  not  see  why 
they  should  deprive  themselves  of  the  grati- 
fication. 

"  This  explains  well  enough  the  cruelty  of 
the  negro:  it  is  the  cruelty  of  the  boy  who 
spins  a  cockchafer  on  a  pin;  it  is  the  cruelty 
of  ignorance.  A  twirling  cockchafer  and  a 
boy  who  jumps  like  adog  are  ludicrous  sights 
to  those  who  do  not  possess  tlu  sense  of 
sympathy.  How  useless  is  it  to  address  such 
people  as  these  with  the  logic  of  reason,  reli- 
gion, and  humanity !  Such  superstitions  can 
only  be  quelled  by  laws  as  ruthless  as  them- 
selves." 

Another  curious  example  of  this  lack  of 
feeling  is  given  by  the  same  author.  Some- 
times a  son,  who  really  loves  his  mother 
after  his  own  fashion,  thinks  that  she  is  get- 
ting very  old,  and  becoming  more  infirm  and 
unable  to  help  him.  So  he  kills  her,  under 
the  idea  tliat   she  will  be  more  useful  to 
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him  aa  a  spirit  than  in  bodily  form,  and, 
before  dismissing  lier  into  tlio  next  world, 
charges  lier  with  messages  to  his  friends 
and  relatives  who  have  died.  The  Camma 
do  not  think  that  when  they  die  they  are 
cut  off,  even  from  tangible  communication 
with  their  friends.  "  The  people  who  are 
dead,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "when  they 
are  tired  of  staying  in  the  bush  (t.  e.  the 
burying-ground),  then  they  come  for  one  of 
their  people  whom  they  like.  And  one 
ghost  will  say, '  1  am  tired  of  staying  in  the 
Dusli ;  please  to  build  a  little  house  for  mo 
in  the  town  close  to  your  house.'  He  tells 
the  man  to  dance  and  sing  too;  so  the  men 
call  plenty  of  women  by  night  to  dance  and 
sing." 

In  accordance  with  his  request,  the  people 
build  a  miniature  hut  for  the  unquiet  spirit, 
then  go  to  the  grave  and  make  an  idol. 
They  then  take  the  bamboo  frame  on  which 
the  body  was  carried  into  the  bush,  and 
which  is  always  left  on  the  spot,  place  on  it 
some  dust  from  the  grave,  and  carry  it  into 
the  hut,  the  door  ot  wliicli  is  closed  by  a 
white  cloth. 

Among  the  Camma,  as  with  many  savage 
tribes,  there  is  a  ceremony  of  initiation  into 
certain  mysteries,  through  which  all  have  to 
pass  before  they  can  be  acknowledged  as 
men  and  women.  These  ceremonies  are 
kept  profoundly  secret  from  the  uninitiated, 
but  Mr.  lleade  contrived  to  gain  from  one  of 
his  men  some  information  on  the  subject. 

On  the  introduction  of  a  novice,  he  is 
taken  in  a  fetish  house,  stripped,  severely 
flogged,  and  then  plastered  with  goat's 
dung,  the  ceremony  being  accompanied  by 
music.  Then  he  is  taken  to  a  screen,  from 
behind  which  issues  a  strange  and  uncouth 
sound,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  spirit 
named  Ukuk.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
tacit  understanding  that  the  spirit  is  only  sup- 
posed to  be  present  in  a  vicarious  sense,  as 
the  black  informant  not  only  said  that  the 
noise  was  made  by  the  fetish  man,  but 
showed  the  instrument  with  which  he  pro- 
duced it.  It  was  a  kind  of  whistle,  made  of 
hollowed  mangrove  wood,  and  closed  at  one 
end  by  a  piece  of  bat's  wing. 

During  five  days  after  initiation  an  apron 
is  worn,  made  of  dry  palm  leaves.  These 
ceremonies  are  not  restricted  to  certain 
times  of  the  year,  but  seem  to  be  held  when- 
ever a  few  candidates  are  ready  for  initiation. 
Mr.  Reade  had  several  times  seen  lads  wear- 
ing the  mystic  apron,  but  had  not  known  its 
signification  until  Mon^lomba  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  the  lodge.  The  same  man  also 
gave  some  information  regarding  the  initia- 
tion of  the  females.  He  was,  however,  very  re- 
ticent on  the  subject,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
the  %vomen  kept  their  secret  close,  and  partly 
because  he  was  afraid  lest  they  might  hear 
that  he  had  acted  the  spy  upon  them,  and 
avenge  their  insulted  rites  by  mobbing  and 
beating  him. 


Some  of  the  ceremonies  are  not  concealvh! 
very  carefully,  being  performed  in  the  o[)en 
air.  The  music  is  taken  in  hand  by  elderly 
women,  called  Ngembi,  who  commence 
operations  by  going  into  the  forest  and 
clearing  a  space,  lliey  then  return  to  the 
village,  and  build  a  sacred  hut,  into  which 
no  male  is  allowed  to  enter.  The  novice,  or 
Igoiiji,  is  now  led  to  the  cleared  space  — 
which,  -jy  the  way.  must  be  a  spot  which 
she  has  never  belore  visited  —  and  there 
takes  her  place  by  a  (ire  which  is  carefully 
watched  by  the  presiding  Ngembi,  and  never 
suflered  to  go  out.  For  two  days  and  nights 
a  Ngembi  sits  beside  the  tire,  feeding  it  with 
stick8,aud  continually  chanting,"The  fire  will 
never  die  out."  On  the  third  day  the  novice 
is  rubbed  with  black,  white,  and  red  chalk, 
and  is  taken  into  the  sacred  hut,  where  cer- 
tain unknown  ceremonies  are  performed,  the 
men  surrounding  it  and  beating  drums, 
while  the  novice  witliin  continually  responds 
to  them  by  the  cry,  "  Okanda!  yol  yol  yo! " 
which,  as  Mr.  Beade  observes,  reminds  one 
of  the  "  Evoe  I "  of  the  ancient  Bacchantes. 

The  spirit  Ukuk  only  comes  to  light  on 
such  occasions.  At  other  times  he  lives 
deep  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  his 
dark  cavern,  which  is  imitated  as  well  as 
may  be  by  the  sacred  hut,  that  is  thickly 
covered  with  leaves,  so  that  not  a  ray  of 
light  may  enter.  When  he  enters  the  nut^ 
he  blows  the  magic  whistle,  and  on  hearing 
the  sound  all  the  initiated  repair  to  the 
house.  As  these  spirits  are  so  much  feared, 
it  is  natural  that  the  natives  should  try  to 
drive  them  out  of  every  place  where  they 
have  taken  up  an  unwelcome  residence. 

With  some  spirits  the  favorite  spot  is  the 
body  of  a  man,  who  is  thereby  made  ill,  and 
who  will  die  if  the  spirit  be  not  driven  out 
of  him.  Now  the  Camma  believe  that  evil 
spivits  cannot  bear  noise,  especially  the  beat- 
ing of  dr'ims,  and  so,  at  the  call  of  the  fetish 
man,  the_.  assemble  round  the  sick  man, 
beat  drumf  and  kettles  close  to  his  head, 
sing,  dance,  and  shout  with  all  their  might. 
This  hubbub  goes  on  until  either  the  patient 
dies,  as  might   naturally  be   expected, 


_  _  or 
manages  torecover  in  spite  of  the  noise. 
The  people  who  assist  in  the  operation  do 
so  with  the  greatest  vigor,  for,  by  some 
strange  coincidence,  it  nappens  that  the 
very  things  which  disgust  an  evil  spirit, 
such  as  dancing,  singing,  drum-beating,  and 
noise-making  in  general,  are  just  the  tilings 
which  please  them  best,  and  so  their  duties 
and  inclinations  are  happily  found  to  coin- 
cide. 

Sometimes  the  demon  takes  up  his  resi- 
dence in  a  village,  and  then  there  is  a  vast 
to-do  before  he  can  be  induced  to  go  out 
A  fetish  man  is  brought  from  a  distance— 
the  farther  the  better — and  immediately  set 
to  work.  His  first  business  is  to  paint  and 
adorn  himself,  which  he  does  in  such  a  luaii- 
ner  as  to  look  as  demoniacal  as  poisible. 
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One  of  these  men,  named  Damagondai,  seen 
bv  1)11  Chaillu,  had  made  himself  a  horrible 
object.  The  artist  has  pictured  the  weird- 
looiiing  creature  o  the  517tli  page.  Ilia 
fiice  was  whitened  .vilh  cliallt,  a  red  circlr 
was  drawn  on  each  side  of  liis  moutli,  a 
band  of  tlio  same  color  surrounded  cadi  eve, 
and  another  ran  from  the  forehead  to  tlie 
tij)  of  the  nose.  A  wliitc  band  was  drawn 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  wrists,  and  one 
ham!  was  complet(!ly  whitened.  On  his 
head  was  a  tall  nlume  of  black  feathers; 
strips  of  leonard  skin  and  a  variety  of 
charms  were  hung  upon  his  body  ;  and  to 
bin  neck  was  suspended  a  little  box,  in 
which  he  kept  a  number  of  familiar  spirits. 
A  string  of  little  bells  encircled  his  waist. 

This  ghastly  figure  h.'ul  seated  himself  on 
a  stool  before  another  box  full  of  charms, 
and  on  the  box  stood  a  magic  mirror.  Had 
the  magician  been  brought  from  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  and  away  from  the 
river  along  which  all  tratBc  runs,  he  could 
not  have  possessed  such  an  article  as  a  mir- 
ror, and  would  liave  used  instead  a  bowl  of 
water.  By  the  mirror  lay  the  sacred  horn 
full  of  the  fetish  powder,  accompanied  by  a 
rattle  containing  snake  bones.  His  assistant 
stood  near  him,  belaboring  a  board  with  two 
sticks. 

After  the  incantations  had  been  continued 
for  some  time,  the  wizard  ordered  that  the 
names  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
should  be  called  out,  and  as  each  name  was 
shouted  he  looked  in  the  mirror.  However 
he  decided  at  last  that  the  evil  spirit  did  not 
live  in  any  of  the  inhabitants,  but  had  taken 
up  his  residence  in  the  village,  which  he 
wanted  for  himself,  and  that  he  would  be 
very  angry  if  any  one  tried  to  share  it  with 
him. 

Dii  Chaillu  saw  that  this  was  a  sly  attack 
on  hiin,  as  he  had  just  built  some  comfort- 
able houses  in  the  village.  Next  mornin" 
«ie  people  began  to  evacuate  the  place! 
They  carried  off  their  property,  and  tore 
down  the  houses,  and  by  nightfall  not  an 
inhabitant  was  left  in  the  village  except  the 
white  man  and  two  of  his  attendants,  both 
of  whom  were  in  great  terror,  and  wanted 
to  follow  the  others.  Even  the  chief  was 
obliged  to  go,  and,  with  many  apologies  to 
his  guest,  built  a  new  house  outside  the  de- 
serted village.  Not  wishing  to  give  up  the 
nouses  that  had  cost  so  much  time  and 
trouble,  Du  Chaillu  tried  to  induce  the  na- 
tives to  rebuild  the  huts  ;  but  not  even  to- 
bacco could  overcome  their  fear  of  the  evil 
spirit.  However,  at  last  some  of  the  bolder 
men  tried  the  experiment,  and  by  degrees  a 
new  village  arose  in  the  place  of  that  which 
had  been  destroyed. 

The  same  magician  who  conducted  the 
''""f^|-'"entioned  ceremony  was  an  unmiti- 
gated cheat,  and  seems  to  have  succeeded 
■•"  cue.auiig  himself  as  well  as  his  country- 
men.   He  was  absurdly  afraid  of  darkness, 


and  a^  nightfall  came  on  he  always  began  to 
bo  IVightened,  wailing  and  execrating  all 
sorcerers,  witches,  and  evil  spirits,  lament- 
ing because  he  knew  that  some  one  was  try- 
ing to  bewitch  him,  and  at  last  working 
himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  to 
turn  out  of  their  huts,  and  begin  dancinir 
and  singing.  ° 

Perhaps  this  self-deception  was  involun- 
tary, but  Damagondai  wilfully  cheated  the 
people  for  his  own  purposes.    In  his  double 
ciipacity  as  chief  and  fetish  man  ho  had  the 
charge  of  the  village  idols.     He  had  a  very 
potent  idol  of  his  own,  with  copper  eyes 
and    a    sword-shaped    protruding    tongue. 
With  the  eyes  she  saw  coming  events,  and 
with  the  tongue  she  foretold  the  future  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  enemies  of  Damagondai's 
people.    M.  du  Chaillu  wanted  to  purchase 
this  idol,  but  her  owner  refused  to  sell  her. 
He  hinted,  however,  that  for  a  good  price 
the  goddess  of  the  slaves  might  he  bought 
Accordingly,  a  bargain  was  struck,  the  idol 
m  question  was   removed  from    the    hut 
packed  upj  and  carried  away  by  the  pur- 
chaser, while  the  slaves  were  away  at  their 
work.    Damagondai  was  rather  per[)lexed 
as  to  the  answer  which  he  would  have  to 
^ive  the  slaves  when  they  came  home  and 
found  their  idol  house  empty,  but  at  last  he 
decided  to  tell  them  that  he  had  seen  the 
goddess  leave  her  house,  and  walk  away 
into  the  woods.    The  idol  in  question  was 
an  absurd-looking  object,  something  like  a 
compromise  between  one  of  the  figures  out 
of  a  "Noah's  Ark"  and  a  Dutch  wooden 
doll. 

Various  as  are  all  these  superstitions, 
there  is  one  point  at  which  they  all  con- 
verge, namely,  the  dread  Mboundou  ordeal, 
l)y  which  all  who  are  accused  of  witchcraft 
are  tested.  The  mboundou  is  a  tree  belong- 
ing to  the  same  group  as  that  from  whidx 
strychnine  is  made,  and  is  allied  to  the 
scarcely  less  celebrated  "  vine  "  from  which 
the  Macoushie  Indians  prepare  the  wourali 
poison.  Erom  the  root  of  the  mboundou  a 
drink  is  prepared,  which  has  an  intoxicat- 
ing as  well  as  a  poisonous  quality,  and  which 
18  used  for  two  purposes,  the  one  being  as 
an  ordeal,  and  the  other  as  a  means  of  div- 
ination. 

The  medicine  men  derive  most  of  their 
importance  from  their  capability  of  drink- 
ing the  mboundou  without  injury  to  their 
health  ;  and  while  in  the  intoxicated  state 
they  utter  sentences  more  or  less  incohe- 
rent, which  are  taken  as  revelations  from 
the  particular  spirit  who  is  consulted.  The 
mode  of  preparing  the  poisoned  draught  is 
as  follows:  — A  given  quantity  of  the  root 
is  scraped  and  put  into  a  bowl,  together  with 
.a  pint  of  water.  In  a  minute  or  so  a  slight 
fermentation  takes  nlace.  .and  the  watpr  ig 
filled  with  little  bubbles,  like  those  of  cham- 
pagne or  other  sparkling  wines.   When  this 
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has  subsided,  tho  water  becomes  of  a  pale 
reddish  tint,  and  Ihc!  prujmiution  is  com- 
plete.    Its  tiis((!  is  very  l)itter. 

Tlio  eli'eets  oi'  I  lie,  niuouudou  vary  greatlv 
in  difl'ertait  individuals.  Tl  jrt!  was  a  hard- 
ened olil  S'lrcerer,  naniinl  ()lanij;a,  who  was 
greatly  respccU'd  among  his  people  for  his 
ca|)a)>ilily  of  drinliing  mboundou  in  large 
quantities,  and  without  any  perniaiu^nt  ef- 
iect.  It  is  very  probable  that  Ik;  tnay  have 
had  Hoinc^  antidote,  and  pre])are(l  hiniself 
beforehand,  or  that  his  conHlitution  was 
execplionally  strong,  and  that  he  could  take 
with  inii)unity  a  (lose  which  would  kill  a 
weaker  man.  Olanga  was  constantly  drink- 
ing mboundou,  using  it  chielly  as  a  means 
of  divination.  If,  for  example,  a  man  fell 
ill,  his  friends  went  olf  to  Olanga,  and 
asked  him  to  drink  mboundou  and  i'lnd  out 
whether  the  man  had  been  bewitched.  The 
illustration  No.  2,  on  the  next  page,  repre- 
sents such  a  scene.  As  soon  as  lie  had 
drunk  the  poison,  the  men  sat  round  him, 
beating  the  ground  with  their  stick.'i,  and 
crying  out  tlie  formida — 

"  If  ho  is  a  witch,  let  the  mboundou  kill 
him. 

"  If  ho  is  not,  let  tlie  mboundou  go  out." 

In  about  five  minutes  symptoms  of  intox- 
ication .showed  themselves.  Tho  old  man 
began  to  stagger,  his  speech  grew  thick, 
his  eyes  became  l)loodshot,  his  limbs  shook 
convulsively,  and  he  began  to  talk  incohe- 
rently. Xow  was  the  time  to  ask  him 
questions,  and  accordingly  several  queries 
were  propounded,  some  of  which  he  an- 
swered: but  he  soon  became  loo  much 
intoxicated  to  understand,  nuich  less  to 
answer,  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him. 
Sleep  then  came  on,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  Olanga  began  to  recover. 

With  most  persons,  however,  it  has  a  dif- 
ferent and  a  deadly  eflect,  and  M.  du  Cbaillu 
mentions  that  he  bas  seen  jjcrsons  fall  dead 
within  five  minutes  of  drinking  the  mboun- 
dou, the  blood  gushing  from  the  mouth, 
eyes,  and  nose. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  any  one  but  a  pro- 
fessional medicine  man  escapes  with  life 
after  drinking  mboundou.  Mostly  there  is 
an  absence  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  which 
show  that  the  poison  is  working  itself  out  of 
the  system,  and  in  such  a  case  the  specta- 
tors hasten  the  work  of  death  by  their 
knives.  Sometimes  the  drinkers  rally  from 
the  efi'ects  of  the  poison,  but  with  constitu- 
tions permanently  injured;  and  in  a  few 
cases  they 'escape  altogether.  Du  Cbaillu 
was  a  witness  to  such  an  event.  Three 
young  men,  who  were  accused  of  witchcraft, 
were  adjudged,  as  usual,  to  drink  the  mboun- 
dou. They  drank  it,  and  boldly  stood  their 
ground,  surrounded  l)y  a  yelling  multitude, 
armed  with  axes,  spears,  and  kniveSj  ready 
to  fall  upon  the  imfortunate  victims  if  they 
showed  sj'inptoms  that  the  draught  would 
be  fatal.    However,  they  succeeded  iu  Iceep- 


ing  their  foot  until  tho  cffectfl  of  the  poison 
liad  passed  oil",  and  were  accordingly  pro- 
nounced  innocent.  According  to  custom, 
the  nu'dicine  man  who  prepared  the  drauglit 
finished  tiu-  ceremony  by  taking  a  bowl  liiin- 
self,  and  wliile  in  tho  stage  of  intoxication 
he  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  people  by 
saying  that  tho  wizai'ds  did  not  helong  to 
th(ur  village,  but  came  from  a  distance. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  i)repare  tho 
mboundou  can  miike  the  draught  stronger 
or  weaker,  according  to  their  own  caprice; 
and  indeed  it  is  said  that,  wlum  any  one 
who  is  jjcrsonally  disliked  has  to  drink  the 
poison.  It  always  proves  fatal  The  accused 
persons  are  not  allowed  to  see  that  it  is  pre- 
pared iiurly,  but  they  are  permitted  to  send 
two  friends  for  that  purpose. 

A  most  terrible  scene  was  once  witnessed 
by  Du  Cbaillu.  A  chief  named  Mpomo  had 
died,  and  llu^  i)eople  were  in  a  state  of  freii7j 
about  it.  They  could  not  believe  Hint  a 
joung  and  strong  man  could  be  seized  with 
illness  and  die  unless  he  were  bewitclied, 
and  accordingly  a  powerful  doctor  was 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  set  to  work, 
For  two  days  the  doctor  went  through  a 
number  of  ceremonies,  like  those  whiih 
have  been  described  at  page  Cir),  for  the 
jjurpose  of  driving  out  the  evil  spirits,  and 
at  last  he  announced  that  he  was  about  to 
name  the  wizards.  Tlie  rest  must  be  told 
ill  the  narrator's  own  words:  — 

"At  last,  on  the  third  morning,  when  the 
excitement  of  the  people  was  at  its  hiight 
—  when  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
were  frantic  with  the  desire  for  revenge  on 
the  sorcerers  —  the  doctor  assembled  them 
about  him  iu  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
began  his  final  incantation,  which  should 
disclose  the  names  of  the  murderous  sor- 
cereri*. 

"  Every  man  and  boy  was  armed,  —  some 
with  spears,  some  with  swords,  some  with 
guns  and  axes;  and  on  every  face  was 
shown  a  determination  to  wreak  bloody 
revenge  on  those  who  should  be  pointed  out 
as  the  criminals.  The  whole  town  was 
wrapped  in  an  indescribable  fury  and  horiid 
thirst  for  human  blood.  For  the  first  time, 
I  found  my  voice  without  authority  in 
Goumbi.  I  did  not  even  get  a  hearing, 
What  I  said  was  passed  by  as  though  no 
one  had  .sjjoken.  As  a  last  threat,  wlicn  I 
saw  proceedings  begun,  I  said  I  would  make 
Quengueza  punish  them  for  the  murder* 
they  had  done  in  his  absence.  But,  alas! 
here  they  bad  outwitted  me.  On  the  day  ot 
Mpomo's  death  they  had  sent  secretly  to 
Quengueza  to  ask  if  they  could  kill  the 
witches.  iTe,  poor  man  —  sick  himself,  and 
always  afraid  of  the  power  of  sorcerers,  and 
without  me  to  advise  him  —  at  once  sent 
word  back  to  kill  them  all  without  mercy. 
So  thej'  almost  laughed  in  my  face. 

"Finding  all  my  endeavors  vain,  and 
tiiut  the  work  of  bloodshed  was  to  be  carried 
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through  to  lU  <lrcatlf\il  end,  I  dotflrralned,  at 
luiwt,  to  Hi!o  how  all  wiiH  conducted.  At  a 
motion  from  the  doctor,  the  people  became 
at  once  (juito  HtUl.  This  sudden  silence 
jiwtod  about  a  minute,  when  the  loud,  harsh 
;  voice  of  the  do(!tor  was  heard:  'There  is  a 
v«ry  black  woman,  who  lives  in  a  house '  — 
describinc  it  fully,  with  its  location— 'she 
bHwitcbcd  Mj-omo.'  Hcarco  had  he  ended 
whon  the  crowd,  roaring  and  screaming  like 
80  many  hideous  beasts,  rushed  frantically 
for  the  place  indicated.  They  seized  upon  a 
poor  girl  named  Okandnga,  the  sistev  of  my 
good  friend  and  guide  Adouma.  Waving 
their  weapons  over  her  ]mul,  they  boro  her 
away  toward  the  water-side.  Here  she  was 
quickly  bound  with  cords,  and  then  all 
ruslu'd  away  to  the  doctor  again. 

"As  poor  Okandaga  pivssed  in  the  hands 
of  her  murderers,  she  saw  me,  though  I 
thought  1  had  concealed  myself  from  view. 
I  turned  my  head  away,  and  prayed  she 
mlt,'ht  ngt  see  mo.  I  could  not  help  her. 
IJut  nresently  I  heard  her  cry  out, '  Chally, 
Chally,  do  not  let  me  diel ' 

"  It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  agony  to  mo. 
For  a  minute  I  was  minded  to  rush  into  the 
crowd,  and  attempt  to  rescue  the  poor  vic- 
tim. Hut  it  woulfl  have  been  of  not  the 
slightest  use;  tho  people  were  too  frantic 
and  crazed  to  even  notice  my  presence.  I 
ehould  only  have  sacriliced  my  own  life, 
without  helj)ing  her.  So  1  turned  away  into 
a  corner  behind  a  tree,  and  — I  may  confess, 
I  trust  — shed  bitter  tears  at  my  utter  pow- 
erlessness. 

"Presently,  silence  again  fell  upon  the 
crowd.  Then  the  harsh  voice  of  the  devilish 
doctor  again  rang  over  the  town.  It  seemed 
to  ine  like  the  hoarse  croak  of  some  death- 
for-itelliug  raven.  '  There  is  an  old  woman 
in  a  house'  — describing,  it — 'she  also  be- 
witched Mi)omo.' 

"Again  the  crowd  rushed  off.  This  time 
they  seized  a  niece  of  King  Quengueza, 
a  noble-hearted  and  rather  majestic  old 
woman.  As  they  crowded  about  her  with 
flaming  eyes  and  threats  of  death,  she  rose 
proudly  from  the  ground,  looked  them  in  the 
jtice  unflinchingly,  and,  motioning  them  to 
keep  their  hands  off,  said, '1  wiil  drink  the 
mboundou;  but  woe  to  my  accusers  if  I  do 
not  die.'  Tiien  she,  too,  was  escorted  to  the 
river,  but  without  being  bound.  She  sub- 
mitted to  all  without  a  tear,  or  a  murmur 
for  mercy. 

"Again,  a  third  time,  the  dreadful  silence 
tell  upon  the  town,  and  the  doctor's  voice 
wa.s  heard:  'There  is  a  woman  with  six 
children.  She  lives  on  a  plantation  toward 
the  rising  sun.  She  too  bewitched  Mpomo.' 
Again  there  was  a  furious  shout,  and  in  a 
lew  minutes  they  brought  to  the  river  one 
ot  Quengueza's  slave-women  — a  good  and 
""ch-respected  woman— whom  also  I  knew. 

" —     — 'ti'i.i'.a<.iitru     mtll     IIIC 

crowd.    In  a  loud  voice  he  recited  the  crime 
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of  which  theno  women  were  accuocd.  The 
first  taken,  Okandaga.  ha<l  — so  he  said- 
some  Weeks  before  iisked  Mpomo  for  some 
salt,  he  being  her  relative.  Salt  was  scarce, 
and  he  had  refused  her.  She  had  said  un- 
plt^osant  words  to  him  then,  and  hod  by  sor- 
cery taken  his  life. 

"Then  Quengueza's  niece  was  accused. 
She  was  barren,  and  Mpomo  had  children. 
She  envied  him.  Therefore  she  had  be- 
witched him. 

"  Ouengueza's  slave  liad  asked  Mpomo  for 
a  looking-glass.  lie  had  refused  her.  There- 
fore she  had  killed  him  with  sorcery. 

"  As  each  accusation  was  recited  the  peo- 
ple broke  out  into  curses.  Even  the  rela- 
tives of  the  poor  victims  were  obliged  to 
join  in  this.  Every  one  rivalled  his  neigh- 
bor jn  cursing,  each  fearful  lest  lukewarra- 
ness  in  the  ceremony  should  expose  him  to 
a  like  fate. 

"  Next  the  victims  were  put  into  a  large 
canoe,  with  the  executioners,  the  doctor,  and 
a  number  of  other  people  all  armed.    Then 
tho  tam-tams  were  beaten,  and  the  projjcr 
nersons  prepared  tho  mboundou.     Quabi 
Mpomo's  eldest  brother,  held  the  poisoned 
cup.      At  sight  of  it  poor  Okandaga  be- 
gan again  to  cry,  and    even    (iuengueza'a 
niece  turned  pale  in  tho  face- for  even  the 
negro  face  has  at  such  times  a  pallor,  which 
is  quite  perceptible.     Three  other  canoes 
now  surrounded  that  in  which  the  victims 
were.    All  were  crowded  with  armed  men. 
Then  the  mug  of  mboundou  was  handed  to 
the  old  slave-woman,  next  to  the  royal  niece, 
and  last  to  Okandaga.    As  they  drank,  the 
multitude    shouted:  'If  they  are    witches, 
let  the  mboundou  kill  them;  if  they  are  in- 
nocent, let  the  mboundou  go  out.' 

"  It  was  the  most  exciting  scene  of  my  life. 
Though  horror  almost  froze  my  blood,  my 
eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  spectacle.  A  . 
dead  silence  now  occurred.  Suddenly  the 
slave  fell  down.  She  had  not  touched  the 
boat's  bottom  ere  her  head  was  hacked  off  by 
a  dozen  rude  swords. 

"Next  came  Quengueza's  niece.  In  an 
instant  her  liead  was  off,  and  the  blood  was 
dyeing  the  waters  of  the  river.  Meantime 
poor  Okandaga  staggered,  and  struggled, 
and  cried,  vainly  resistinar  the  working  of 
the  poison  in  her  system."  Last  of  all  she 
fell  too,  and  in  an  instant  her  head  was  hewn 
off.  Then  all  became  confused.  An  almost 
random  hacking  ensued,  and  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  space  of  time  the  bodies  were  cut 
in  small  pieces,  which  were  cast  into  the 
river. 

"  When  this  was  done,  tho  c-owd  dispersed 
to  their  houses,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
the  town  was  very  silent.  Some  of  these 
rude  people  felt  that  their  number,  in  their 
already  almost  extinguished  tribe,  was  be- 
comiiig  less,  and  the  dread  of  death  filled 
their  hcartK.  In  the  evening  poor  Adouma 
came  secretly  to  my  house,  to  unburden  his 
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SOTOwin"  heart  to  me.  He,  too,  had  been 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  dreadful  scene. 
He  dared  not  even  refrain  from  joining  in 
the  curses  heaped  upon  his  poor  sister.  He 
dared  not  mourn  publicly  for  her  who  was 
considered  so  great  a  criminal." 

Tlic  ceremonies  which  attend  the  death  of 
members  of  the  Camma  tribe  are  really 
remarkable.  As  soon  as  the  end  of  a  man  is 
evidently  near,  his  relations  begin  to  mourn 
for  liim,  and  his  head  wife,  throwing  herself 
on  th!i  bed,  and  encircling  the  form  of  her 
dying  iiusband  with  her  arms,  pours  out  her 
wailing  lamentations,  accompanied  by  the 
tears  and  cries  of  the  villagers  who  assemble 
round  the  house.  The  other  wives  take 
their  turns  in  leading  the.  lamentations,  and 
after  his  death  they  bewail  him  in  the  most 
pitiful  fashion.  These  pitiful  lamentations 
are  partly  owing  to  real  sorrow,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are  also  due  to  the  fear 
lest  any  one  who  diil  not  join  in  the  mourn- 
ing might  be  accused  of  having  bewitched 
her  husband  to  death. 

For  several  days  they  sit  on  the  ground, 
covered  w  itli  ashes,  their  heads  shaved,  and 
their  clothing  torn  to  rags;  and  when  the 
body  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  the  place,  the 
relatives  take  it  to  the  cemetery,  which  is 
usually  at  some  distance  down  the  river. 
That,  for  example,  of  Goumbi.  was  situated 
at  nearly  fifty  miles  from  the  place.  No 
grave  is  dug,  Ijut  the  body  is  laid  on  the 
ground,  and  surrounded  with  diil'ercnt  valu- 
ables whicli  belonged  to  the  dead  man  in  his 
lifetime.  The  corpses  of  the  chiefs  or  head- 
mcni  are  placed  in  rude  boxes,  but  those  of 
ordinary  men  are  not  defended  in  any  way 
whatever. 

For  at  least  a  year  the  mourning  con- 
tinues, and,  if  the  dead  man  has  held  high 
rank,  it  is  sometimes  continued  for  two 
j'ears,  during  which  time  the  whole  tribe 
wear  their  worst  clothes,  and  make  a  point 
of  being  very  dirty,  while  the  widows  retain 
the  .shaven  head  and  ashes,  and  remain  in 
perfect  seclusion.  At  the  end  of  the  ap- 
pointed time,  a  ceremony  called  Bola-ivoga 
is  performed,  by  which'  the  mourning  is 
broken  up  and  the  people  return  to  their 
usual  dress. 

One  of  these  ceremonies  was  seen  by  Du 
Chaillu.  The  deceased  had  been  a  tolerably 
rich  man,  leaving  seven  wives,  a  house,  a 
plantation,  slaves,  and  other  property,  all 
which  was  inherited,  according  to  custom, 
by  his  elder  brother,  on  whom  devolves  the 
task  of  giving  the  fea.st.  Great  preparations 
were  made  for  some  d.ays  jireviouslj-,  large 
quantities  of  palm  wine  being  l)rought  to  the 
village,  sevei-al  canoe  loafls  of  dried  fish  pre- 
pared, all  the  best  clothes  in  the  village  made 
ready,  and  every  drum,  kettle,  and  anything 
that  could  make  a  noise  when  beaten  being 
mustered. 

Uu  the  Joyfiil  morning,  the  widows  begin 


the  ceremony  by  eating  a  magic  porridge, 
composed  by  the  medicine  man,  and  are 
then  released  formally  from  their  widow- 
hood. They  then  throw  off  their  torn  and 
soiled  garments,  wash  away  the  ashes  with 
which  their  bodies  had  been  so  long  covered 
and  robe  themselves  in  their  best  clothes,' 
covering  their  wrists  and  ankles  witli  iron 
and  copper  jewelry. 

While  they  are  adorning  their  persons,  the 
rest  of  the  people  arrange  themselves  in 
little  groups  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  to 
eacli  group  is  given  an  enormous  jar  of  palm 
wine.  At  a  given  signal  the  drinking  begins, 
and  is  continued  without  interruption  for 
some  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time 
dancing,  singing,  and  drum-beating  are  car- 
ried on  with  furious  energy.  Next  morning 
comes  the  final  ceremony.  A  large  crowd  of 
men,  armed  with  axes,  surround  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  the  deceased,  and,  at  a 
signal  from  the  heir,  they  rush  at  once  at  it, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  nothing  is  left  but  a 
heap  of  fragments.  These  are  heaped  up 
and  burned;  and  when  the  flames  die  away, 
the  ceremony  is  over,  and  the  heir  is  con- 
sidered as  having  entered  into  possession  of 
the  property. 

There  are  one  or  two  miscellaneous  cus- 
toms of  the  Camma  people  which  are  de- 
serving of  a  brief  notice.  They  seem  to  be 
rather  quarrelsome  among  themselves,  and 
when  they  get  into  a  light  use  a  mesi;  for- 
midable club.  This  weapon  is  made  of  heavy 
and  hard  wood,  and  is  nearly  seven  feet 
long.  The  thick  end  is  deejily  notched, 
and  a  blow  from  the  "  toiigo,"  as  it  is 
called,  would  smash  the  skull  of  an  Euro- 
pean. The  native  African,  however,  sus- 
tains heavy  blows  without  being  much  the 
worse  for  it;  and,  although  every  tongo  Avill 
be  covered  with  blood  and  woolly  hair,  the 
combatants  do  not  seem  to  have  sustained 
much  injury. 

As  they  fight,  they  heap  on  their  adversa- 
ries every  insulting  epithet  Ihey  can  think 
of:  "Your  chief  has  the  leg  of  an  ele- 
phant," cries  one;  "ITo!  his  eldest  brother 
has  the  neck  of  a  wild  ox,"  shouts  a  second; 
"Ho!  you  have  no  food  in  your  village," 
bawls  a  third;  an<l,  according  to  the  narra- 
tor, the  words  really  seem  to  do  more  dam- 
age than  the  blows. 

When  a  canoe  starts  on  a  long  journey,  a 
curious  ceremony  is  enacted.  Each  man 
dips  his  paddle  in  the  water,  slaps  it  on  the 
surface,  raises  in  the  air.  and  allows  one 
drop  of  the  water  to  fall  into  his  mouth. 
After  a  good  deal  of  singing,  shouting,  and 
antic -playing,  tbey  settle  down  to  their 
work,  and  jinddle  on  steadily  for  hours. 
When  a  chief  parts  from  n  guest,  he  takes 
his  friend's  hands  within  his  own,  l)!ow8 
into  them,  and  solemnly  invokes  the  spirits 
of  his  ancestors,  calling  on  them  to  take 
cai'e  of  the  depurtiug  guesl. 
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Scattered  over  a  considerable  track  of 
country  between  the  Muni  and  Gaboou 
rivers,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  are 
numerous  villages  of  the  Shekiani  or  Che- 
kiani  tribe.  The  Shekiani  arc  divided  into 
numerous  sub-tribes,  which  spesijc  a  com- 
mon  language,  but  call  themselves  by  vari- 
ous names,  sucli  as  the  Mbondem'o,  the 
Mbousha,  tlie  Mbicho,  &c.  Each  of  these 
lesser  tribes  is  again  subdivided  into  clans 
or  families,  each  .)f  which  has  its  own  head. 
The  mode  of  government  is  very  simple' 
and  indeed  scarcely  deserves  the  name:  for 
althoush  the  chiefs  of  tlie  different  tribes 


arc  often  called  kings,  their  titles  are  but 
eraiity  honors,  and  their  authority  is  but 
partially  recognized  even  by  the  headmen 
of  the  clans.  The  kings,  indeed,  are  scarcely 
distuiguishable  from  tli(>ir  so  called  subjects 
their  houses  being  the  same,  and  their  mode 
of  living  but  little  superior.  Still,  they  are 
resiiected  as  advisers;  and,  in  cases  of  dilH- 
culty,  a  few  words  from  one  of  these  kiiio-s 
will  often  settle  a  dispute  which  threatens 
to  be  dangerous. 

Owins  to  their  proximity  to  the  coast,  the 
hhekiani  are  great  traders,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  contact  with  tlie  white 
man,  [tresent  a  most  curious  mixture  of  sav- 
asenoss  and  civilization,  tbo  latter  bein<r 
inndifiod  in  vai-ious  droll  ways.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Shekiani  mode  of  mana<'in'» 
fuv-arms.  Wh,,,,  !),,j.j.,,  ^  hunt  lhc"clc" 
phant  for  the  sake  of  its  tusks,  they  always 
arm  themselves  with  trade  guns,  for  wliich 
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they  pay  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  The 
quality  of  these  weapons  may  be  easily  im- 
agined, and  it  is  really  wonderful  how  the 
Birmingham  manufacturer  contrives  to  fur- 
nish for  so  small  a  sum  a  gun  that  deserves 
the  name. 

Of  course  it  is  made  to  suit  native  ideas, 
and  consequently  it  is  very  large  and  very 
heavy,  a  negro  contemptuously'  rejecting  a 
small  and  light  gun  which  might  'be  worth 
tliirty  or  forty  pounds.  Then  the  main- 
spring of  the  lock  is  of  jirodigious  strength, 
and  the  hammer  and  pan  of  proportionate 
size.  Inferior,  of  course,  as  is  the  material, 
the  weapon  is  really  a  wonderful  article; 
and,  if  properly  handled,  is  callable  of  doing 
good  service.  But  a  negro  never  handles 
anythriig  carefully.  Wlien  ho  cocks  his 
musket,  ho  wrenches  back  the  hammer 
with  a  jerk  that  would  Iireak  a  delicate  lock; 
when  he  wants  to  carry  home  the  game  that 
he  has  killed,  he  hangs  it  to  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece,  and  so  slings  it  over  his  shoulder, 
and,  as  lie  travels,  he  allows  it  to  bang 
against  the  trees,  without  the  least  care  for 
the  straightness  of  the  barrel. 

But  it  is  in  loading  the  weapon  that  lie 
most  distinguishes  himself  First  he  pours 
down  the  barrel  a  quantity  of  powder  at 
random,  and  rams  upon  it  a  tuft  of  dry 
grass.  Upon  the  grass  come  some  bullets 
or  bits  of  iron,  and  then  more  grass.  Tiien 
come  more  powder,  giiuss,  and  iron  as  be- 
fore; and  not  until  then  does  tlie  negro 
flatter  himself  that  he  has  loaded  his  mus- 
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ket.  That  a  gun  should  burst  after  such  a 
method  of  loading  is  not  surprising,  and 
indeed  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  can  be  fired  at 
all  without  flying  to  pieces.  But  the  negro 
insists  on  having  a  big  gun,  with  plenty  of 
powder  and  shot,  and  he  cares  nothing  for 
a  weapon  unless  it  goes  oil'  with  a  report 
like  a  small  cannon,  and  has  a  recoil  that 
almost  dislocates  the  shoulder. 

The  Shekiani  are  of  moderate  size,  not 
very  dark-colored,  and  in  character  are  apt 
to  be  quarrelsome,  passionate,  revengeful, 
and  utterly  careless  of  inflicting  death  or 
pain.  Owmg  to  their  unsettled  habits,  they 
are  but  poor  agriculturists,  leaving  all  the 
culture  of  the  ground  to  the  women.  Their 
mode  of  making  a  plantation  is  very  sim- 
ple. When  they  have  fixed  upon  a  suitable 
spot,  they  begin  to  clear  it  after  a  very  primi- 
tive fashion.  The  men  ascend  the  trees  to 
some  ten  or  twelve  feetof  height,  just  where 
the  stem  narrows,  supporting  themselves  by 
a  flexible;  vine  branch  twisted  hoop-fashion 
round  the  tree  and  their  waist.  They  then 
chop  away  at  the  timber,  and  slip  nimbly  to 
the  ground  just  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
tree  Is  falling.  The  trunks  and  branches 
are  then  gathered  together  until  the  dry 
season  is  just  over,  when  the  whole  mass  is 
lighted,  and  on  the  ground  thus  cleared  of 
trees  and  brushwood  the  women  plant  their 
manioc,  plantains,  and  maize. 

Their  villages  are  built  on  one  model. 
The  houses  are  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
in  length  by  eight  or  ten  wide,  and  are  set 
end  to  end  in  a  double  row,  so  as  to  form  a 
long  street.  The  houses  have  no  windows, 
and  only  one  door,  which  opens  into  the 
street.  At  night  tiie  open  ends  of  the  street 
are  barricaded,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
village  thus  becomes  a  fortress  almost  impreg- 
nable to  the  assaults  of  native  warriors.  In 
order  to  add  to  the  strength  of  their  posi- 
tion, they  make  their  villages  on  the  crests  of 
hills,  and  contrive,  if  possible,  to  build  them 
in  the  midst  of  thorn  brakes,  so  that,  if  they 
were  attacked,  the  enemy  would  be  exposed 
to  their  missiles  while  engaged  in  forcin" 
their  way  through  the  thorns.  When  such 
a  natural  defence  cannot  be  obtained,  they 
content  themselves  with  blocking  dp  the 
approaches  with  cut  thorn  branches. 

The  houses  are  made  of  the  so  called  bam- 
boo poles,  which  are  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  lashed  to  each  other  with  vine  ropes. 
The  interior  is  divided  at  least  into  two 
apartments,  one  of  which  Is  the  eating  and 
the  other  the  sleeping  chamber.  Each  Sheki- 
ani wife  has  a  separate  apartment,  with  its 
own  door,  so  that  the  number  of  wives  may 
be  known  by  the  number  of  doors  opcnln'f 
out  of  the  sitting-room.  Although  their 
houses  are  made  with  some  care,  the  Sheki- 
ani are  continually  deserting  their  villages 
on  some  absurd  pretext,  usually  of  a  super- 
stitious character,  and,  during  their  travels 
toward  another  site,  they  make  temporary 


encampments  in  the  woods,  their  rude  huts 
being  composed  of  four  sticks  planted  in 
the  ground,  tied  together  at  the  top,  and 
then  covered  with  leaves. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Shekiani 
are  careless  about  inflicting  torture.  One 
day  M.  du  Chaillu  was  staying  with  one  of 
the  so-called  Shekiani "  kings,"  named  Njam- 
bai;  he  heard  terrible  shrieks,  and  was  coolly 
told  that  the  king  was  only  punishing  one 
of  his  wives.  He  ran  to  the  spot,  and  there 
found  a  woman  tied  by  her  waist  to  a  stout 
stake,  and  her  feet  to  smaller  stakes.  Cords 
were  tied  round  her  neck,  waist,  wrists,  and 
ankles,  and  were  being  slowly  twisted  with 
sticks,  cutting  into  the  flesh,  and  inflicting 
the  most  liorrible  torture.  The  king  was 
rather  sulky  at  being-  interrupted  in  his 
amusement,  but,  when  his  guest  threatened 
instant  departure  unless  the  woman  were 
released,  he  made  a  present  of  the  victim 
to  her  intercessor.  The  cords  had  been  so 
tightly  knotted  and  twisted  that  they  could 
not  be  untied,  and,  when  they  wei-e  cut, 
were  found  to  have  been  forced  deeply  into 
the  flesh. 

The  same  traveller  gives  an  account  of 
the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  Shekiani 
treated  an  unfortunate  man  who  had  been 
accused  of  witchcraft.  He  was  an  old  man 
belonging  to  the  Mbousha  sub-tribe,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  bewitched  a  man  who 
had  lately  died. 

"  I  heard  one  day,  by  accident,  that  a  man 
had  been  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  caus- 
ing the  death  of  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  village.  I  went  to  Dayoko,  and  asked 
him  about  it.  He  said  yes,  the  man  Avas  to 
be  killed;  that  he  was  a  notorious  wizard, 
and  had  done  much  harm.  So  I  begged 
to  see  this  terrible  being.  I  was  takeirto 
a  rough  hut,  within  which  sat  an  old,  old 
man,  with  wool  white  as  snow,  wrinkled 
face,  bowed  form,  and  shrunken  limbs.  His 
hands  were  tied  behind  him,  and  his  feet 
were  placed  in  a  rude  kind  of  stocks.  This 
was  the  great  wizard.  Several  lazy  negroes 
stood  guard  over  him,  and  from  time  to 
time  insulted  him  with  opprobrious  epithets 
and  blows,  to  which  the  poor  old  wretch 
submitted  in  silence.  He  was  evidently  in 
his  dotage. 

"  I  asked  him  if  he  had  no  friends,  no  re- 
lations, no  son,  or  daughter,  or  wife  to  take 
care  of  him.    He  said  sadly, '  No  one.' 

"  Now  here  was  the  secret  of  his  persecu- 
tion. They  were  tired  of  taking  care  of  the 
helpless  old  man,  wlio  had  lived  too  long,  and 
a  charge  of  witchcraft  by  the  gree-gree  man 
was  a  convenient  pretext  for  putting  him  out 
of  the  way.  I  saw  at  once  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  strive  to  save  him.  I  went,  how- 
ever, to  Dayoko,  and  argued  the  case  with 
him.  I  tried  to  explain  the  absurdity  of 
charging  a  harmless  old  man  with  super- 
natural powers;  told  him  that  God  did  not 
permit  witches  to  exist;  and  finally  made 
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an  offer  to  buy  the  old  wretch,  offering  to 
give  some  pounds  of  tobacco,  one  or  two 

coats,  and  some  looking  glasses  for  him 

goods  which  would   have    bought  me  an 
able-bodied  slave. 

"Dayoko  replied  that  for  his  part  he 
would  be  glad  to  save  him,  but  that  the 
people  must  decide;  that  they  were  much 
excited  against  him;  but  that  he  would,  to 
please  me,  try  to  save  his  life.  Durin^  al) 
the  night  following  i  heard  singing  all  over 
the  town,  and  a  great  uproar.  Evidently 
they  were  preparing  themselves  for  the 
murder.  Even  these  savages  cannot  kill 
in  cold  blood,  but  work  themselves  into  a 
frenzy  of  excitement  first,  and  ihen  rush 
off  to  do  the  bloody  deed. 

"Early  ir  the  morning  the  people  gath- 
ered together,  with  the  fetish  man  — the 
infernal  rascal  who  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  murder — in  their  midst.    His  bloodshot 
eyes  glared  in  savage  excitement  as  he  went 
around  from  man  to  man,  getting  the  votes 
to  decide  whether  the  old  man  should  die 
In  his  hands  he  held  a  bundle  of  herbs 
with  which  he  sprinkled  three  times  those 
to  whom  he  spoke.    Meantime  a  man  was 
stationed  on  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  whence 
he  shouted  from  time  to  time  in  a  loud  voice 
'Jocoot  Jocool'  at  the  same  time  shakint^ 
the  tree  violently.    'Jocoo'  is  devil  &mon^ 
the  Mbousha,  and  the  business  of  this  man 
was  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit,  and  to  "ive 
notice  to  the  fetish  man  of  his  approach. 

"  At  last  the  sad  vote  was  taken.  It  was 
declared  that  the  old  man  was  a  most  maU"- 
nant  wizard;  tliat  he  had  already  killed  "a 
number  of  people;  that  he  was  minded  to 
kill  many  more;  and  that  he  must  die.  No 
one  would  tell  me  liow  he  was  to  be  killed 
ami  they  proposed  to  defer  the  execution 
till  my  departure,  which  I  was,  to  tell  the 
truth,  rather  glad  of.  The  whole  scene  had 
considerably  agitated  me,  and  I  was  willin<» 
to  be  spared  the  end.  Tired,  and  sick  al 
heart,  I  lay  down  on  my  bed  about  noon  to 
rest,  and  compose  my  spirits  a  little.  After 
a  while,  I  saw  a  man  pass  my  window 
almost  like  a  flash,  and  after  him  a  horde  of 
silent  but  infuriated  men.  They  ran  toward 
the  river.  In  a  little  while,  I  heard  a  couple 
01  sharp,  piercing  cries,  as  of  a  man  in  great 
agony,  and  then  all  was  still  as  death. 

"  I  got  up,  guessing  the  rascals  had  killed 
the  poor  old  man,  and,  turning  my  steps 
toward  the  river,  was  met  by  a  crowd 
returning,  every  man  armed  with  axe,  knife, 
cutlass,  or  spear,  and  these  weapons,  and 
their  own  hands  and  arms  and  bodies,  all 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  their  victim 
m  their  frenzy  they  had  tied  the  poor  wiz- 
ard to  a  log  near  the  river  bank,  and  then 
deliberately  hacked  him  into  many  pieces. 
hee  the  illustration  on  the  526th  page.  Thev 
hnished    by  splitting  open    his  skull,  and 
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tney  returned;  and,  to  see  their  behavior,  it 


would  have  seemed  as  though  the  country 
had  just  been  delivered  from  a  great  curse. 
By  night  the  men  — whose  faces  for  two 
days  had  filled  me  with  loathing  and  horror, 
so  bloodthirsty  and  malignant  were  they  -- 
were  again  as  mild  as  lambs,  and  as  cheerful 
as  though  they  had  never  heard  of  a  witch 
tragedy.'' 

Once,  when  shooting  in  the  forest,  Du 
Chaillu  came  upon  a  sight  which  filled  him 
with  horror.  It  was  the  body  of  a  vounz 
woman,  with  good  and  pleasant  features, 
tied  to  a  tree  and  left  there.  The  whole 
body  and  limbs  were  covered  with  gashes, 
into  which  the  torturers  had  rubbid  red 
pepper,  thus  killing  the  poor  creature  with 
sheer  agony. 

Among  other  degrading  superstitions,  the 
bhekiani  believe  that  men  and  women  can 
be  changed  into  certain  animals.  One  man 
tor  example,  was  said  to  have  been  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  large  gorilla  as  he  waa 
walking  in  the  village.  The  enchanted  ani- 
mal haunted  the  neighborhood  ever  after- 
ward, and  did  great  mischief,  killing  the 
men,  and  carrying  off  the  women  into  the 
torest.  The  people  often  hunted  it,  but 
never  could  manage  to  catch  it.  This  story 
IS  a  very  popular  one,  and  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  wherever  the  gorilla 
lives.  ° 

The  Shekiani  have  another  odd  belief 
reorardmg  the  transformation  of  human 
beings  into  animals.  Seven  days  after  a 
child  18  born,  the  girls  of  the  neighborhood 
assemble  in  the  house,  and  keep  up  sino-ino- 
and  dancing  all  night.  They  fancy  tjiat  on 
the  seventh  day  the  woman  who  waited  on 
the  mother  would  be  possessed  of  an  evil 
spirit,  which  would  change  her  into  an  owl, 
and  cause  her  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  child, 
aad  spirits,  however,  cannot  endure  the 
sight  or  sound  of  human  merriment,  and  so 
.  ffl^'5u^  obligingly  get  up  a  dance,  and 
baffle  the  spirit  at  the  same  time  that  they 
gratify  themselves.  As  in  a  large  village  a 
good  many  children  are  born,  the  girls  con- 
trive to  insure  plenty  of  dances  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Sometimes  an  evil  spirit  takes'  possession 
ot  a  man,  and  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be 
driven  away  by  the  usual  singing  and  dan- 
cin»  the  struggles  between  the  exorcisers 
and  the  demon  being  so  fierce  as  to  cause 
the  possessed  man  to  fall  on  the  ground  to 
foam  at  the  mouth,  and  to  writhe  about  in 
such  powerful  convulsions  that  no  one  can 
hold  lum.  In  fact,  all  the  symptoms  are 
those  which  the  more  prosaic  white  man 
attributes  to  epilepsy. 

Such  a  case  offers  a  good  opportunity  to 
the  medicine  man,  who  comes  to  the  relief 
of  the  patient,  attended  by  his  assistant  A 
■u  u-  "''* '"  ^^^  middle  of  the  street,  and 
inhabited  by  the  doctor  and  patient.  For  a 
vveck  or  ton  days  high  festival  is  held,  and 
night  and  day  the  dance  and  song  are  kept 
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up  within  the  hut,  not  unaccompanied  with 
strong  drinlc.  Every  one  thinks  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  aid  in  the  demolition  of  the 
witch,  and,  accordingly,  every  one  who  can 
eat  gorges  himself  until  he  can  eat  no  more; 
every  one  who  has  a  drum  hrings  it  and 
beats  it,  and  those  who  have  no  musical 


instruments  can  at  all  events  shout  and  sing 
until  they  are  hoarse.  Sometimes  the  nat- 
ural result  of  such  a  proceeding  occurs,  the 
unfortunate  patient  being  fairly  driven  out 
of  his  senses  by  the  ceaseless  and  deafening 
uproar,  and  darting  into  the  forest  a  con* 
firmed  maniac. 


THE  MPONGWfi. 


Upon  the  Gaboon  Biver  is  a  well-known 
negro  tribe  called  Mpongw^. 

Perhaps  on  account  of  their  continual 
admixture  with  traders,  they  approach 
nearer  to  civilization  than  those  tribes 
which  have  been  described,  and  are  pecul- 
iarly refined  in  their  manners,  appearance, 
and  language.  They  are  very  fond  of  dress, 
and  the  women  in  particular  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  attention  to  the  toilet.  They 
wear  but  little  clothing,  their  dark,  velvet- 
like skin  requiring  scai'cely  any  covering, 
and  being  admirably  suited  for  setting  oft" 
the  ornaments  with*  which  they  plentifully 
bedeck  themselves. 

Their  heads  are  elaborately  dressed,  the 
woolly  hair  being  frizzed  out  over  a  kind 
of  cushion,  and  saturated  with  palm  oil  to 
make  it  hold  together.  Artificial  hair  is 
also  added  when  the  original  stock  is  defi- 
cient, and  is  neatly  applied  in  the  form  of 
rosettes  over  the  ears.  A  perfumed  bark  is 
scraped  and  applied  to  the  hair,  and  the 
whole  edifice  is  finished  off"  with  a  large  pin 
of  ivory,  bone,  or  ebony. 

When  their  husbands  die,  the  widows  are 
obliged  to  sacrifice  this  cherished  adornment 
and  go  about  with  sliavcn  heads,  a  custom 
which  applies  also  to  the  othor  sex  in  time 
of  mourning.  In  this  country  mourning  is 
implied  by  the  addition  of  certain  articles 
to  the  ordinary  clothing,  but,  among  the 
M])ongwe,  ihe  casp  is  exactly  reversed. 
When  a  woman  is  in  mourning  she  shaves 
her  head  and  wears  as  few  and  as  bad 
clothes  Jis  possible;  and  when  a  man  is  in 
mourning,  he  not  only  shaA'es  his  head,  but 
abandons  afll  costume  until  the  customary 
period  is  over. 

The  women  wear  upon  their  ankles  huge 
brass  rings  made  of  stair  rods,  and  many  of 
them  are  so  laden  with  these  ornaments 
that  their  naturally  graceful  walk  degener 
ates  into  a  waddle;  and  if  by  chance  they 
should  fall  into  the  water,  they  are  drowned 
by  the  weight  of  their  brass  anklets. 

The  Mpongwes  are  a  clever  race,  having 
a  wonderful  aptitude  for  languages  and 
swindling.  Some  of  the  men  can  speak 
several  native  dialects,  and  are  well  versed 
in  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese, using  their  accomplishments  for  the 
purpose  of  cheating  both  of  the  parties  for 
whom  thev  interpret.  They  arc  very  cleyer 
at  an  argument,  especially  of  that   kind 


which  is  popularly  known  as  "  special  plead- 
ing," and  will  prove  that  black  is  white,  not 
to  say  blue  or  red,  with  astonishing  cool- 
ness  and  ingenuity. 

Clever,  however,  as  they  are,  they  are 
liable  to  be  cheated  in  their  town  by 
their  own  people — if  indeed  those  cau 
be  said  to  be  cheated  who  deliberately 
walk  into  the  trap  that  is  set  for  them. 
They  will  come  down  to  the  coast,  impose 
upon  some  unwary  trader  with  their  fluent 
and  plausible  tongues,  talk  him  into  ad- 
vancing goods  on  credit,  and  then  slink  off 
to  their  villages,  delighted  with  their  own 
ingenuity.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  reach 
their  homes,  the  plunderers  become  the 
plundered.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  W.  Reade  well 
remarks,  "  There  are  many  excellent  busi- 
ness men  who  in  private  life  are  weak,  vain, 
extravagant,  and  who  seem  to  leave  their 
brains  behind  them.  Such  are  the  Mpong- 
wds,  a  tribe  of  commercial  travellers,  men 
who  prey  upon  ignorance  in  the  bush,  and 
are  devoured  by  flattery  in  the  town." 

As  soon  as  the  successful  trader  returns 
to  his  village,  he  is  beset  by  all  his  friends 
and  relations,  who  see  in  him  a  mine  of 
wealth,  of  which  they  all  have  a  share. 
They  sing  his  praises,  they  get  up  dances 
in  his  honor,  they  extol  his  generosity,  eat- 
ing and  drinking  all  the  while  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  never  leaving  him  until  the  last 
plantain  has  been  eaten  and  the  last  drop  of 
rum  drunk.  He  has  not  strength  of  mind 
to  resist  the  flattery  which  is  neaped  upon 
him,  and  considers  himself  bound  to  reward 
his  eulogists  by  presents.  Consequently,  at 
the  end  of  a  week  or  two  he  is  as  poor  as 
when  he  started  on  his  expedition,  and  is 
obliged  to  go  off"  and  earn  more  money, 
of  which  he  will  be  robbed  in  a  similar 
manner  when  he  returns.    , 

These  feasts  are  not  very  enticing  to  the 
European  palate,  for  the  Ittpongwe  have  no 
idea  of  roasting,  but  boil  all  their  food  in 
earthen  vessels.  They  have  little  sorujile 
about  the  difterent  articles  of  diet,  but  will 
eat  the  flesh  of  almost  any  animal,  bird,  or 
reptile  that  thay  can  kill. 

Among  the  Mpon^wd,  the  government  is 
much  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  other  friltes 
in  Western  Equatorial  Africa.  The  difterent 
sub-tribes  or  clans  of  the  Mpongwe  are  ruled 
bv  their  headmen,  the  ^^rinci'ial  chief  of  a 
district  being  dignified  with  tlie  title  of  king. 
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Dignity  haa,  as  we  all  know,  its  drawbacks 
as  well  as  its  privileges,  and  among  the 
Mpongwd  it  has  its  pains  as  well  as  its 
pleasures.  When  once  a  man  is  fairly 
made  king,  he  may  do  much  as  he  likes, 
and  is  scarcely  ever  crossed  in  anything 
that  he  may  desire.  But  the  process  of 
coronation  was  anything  but  agreeable,  and 
utterly  unlike  the  gorgeous  ceremony  with 
which  civilized  men  are  so  familiar. 

The  new  king  is  secretly  chosen  in  solemn 
conclave,  and  no  one,  liot  even  the  king 
elect,  knows  on  whom  the  lot  has  falleiu 
On  the  seventh  day  after  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  sovereign,  the  name  of  the  new 
king  is  proclaimed,  and  all  the  people  make 
a  furious  rush  at  him.  They  shout  and  yell 
at  him;  they  load  him  with  all  the  terms  of 
abuse  in  which  their  language  is  so  prolific; 
and  they  insult  him  in  the  grossest  man- 
ner. 

One  man  will  run  up  to  him  and  shout, 
"  You  are  not  ray  king  yetl  "  accompanying 
the  words  with  a  sound  box  on  the  ear. 
Another  flings  a  handful  of  mud  in  his  face, 
accompanied  by  the  same  words,  another 
gets  behind  him  and  administers  a  severe 
kick,  and  a  third  slaps  his  face.  For  some 
time  the  poor  man  is  hustled  and  beaten  by 
them  until  his  life  seems  to  be  worthless, 
while  all  around  is  a  crowd  of  disappointed 
subjects,  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  at 
their  future  monarch,  and  who  are  obliged 
to  content  themselves  by  pelting  him  with 
sticks  and  stones  over  the  heads  of  their 
more  fortunate  comrades,  and  abusing  him, 
and  his  parents,  and  his  brothers,  sisters, 
and  all  his  relatives  for  several  generations. 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  of  coronation  is 
illustrated  on  the  previous  page. 

Suddenly  the  tumult  ceases,  and  the  king 
elect,  bruised,  mud-bespattered,  bleeding, 
and  exhausted,  is  led  into  the  house  of  his 
predecessor,  where  he  seats  himself.  The 
whole  demeanor  of  the  people  now  changes, 
and  silent  respect  takes  the  place  of  frantic 
violence.  The  headmen  of  the  tribe  rise 
and  say,  "  Now  we  acknowledge  you  as  our 
king;  we  listen  to  you,  and  obey  you."  The 
people  repeat  these  words  after  them,  and 
then  the  crown  and  royal  robes  are  brought. 
The  crown  is  always  an  old  silk  hat,  which, 
by  some  grotesque  chance,  has  become  the 
sign  of  royalty  in  Western  Africa.  The 
state  robes  are  composed  of  a  red  dressing- 
gown,  unless  a  beadle's  coat  can  be  procured, 
and,  arrayed  in  this  splendid  apparel,  the 
new  king  is  presented  to  his  subjects,  and 
receives  their  homage. 

A  full  week  of  congratulations  and  fes- 
tivities follows,  by  the  end  of  which  time 
tile  king  is  in  sad  need  of  repose,  strangers 
from  great  distances  continually  arriving,  and 
all  insisting  on  being  presented  to  the  new 
king.  Not  until  these  rites  are  over  is  the 
king  allowed  to  leave  the  house. 
M.  du  Chaillu  was  a  witness  of  the  re- 


markable ceremony  which  has  just  been 
described,  and  which  took  place  on  the  coro- 
nation of  a  successor  to  the  old  King  Glass, 
who,  as  is  rather  quaintly  remarked,  "  stuck 
to  life  with  a  determined  tenacity,  which  al- 
most bid  fair  to  cheat  Death.  He  was  a 
disagreeable  old  heathen,  but  in  his  last 
days  became  very  devout— after  his  fash- 
ion. His  idol  was  always  freshly  painted 
and  highly  decorated:  his  fetish  was  the 
best  cared-for  fetish  in  Africa,  and  every 
few  days  some  great  doctor  was  brought 
down  from  the  interior,  and  paid  a  large 
fee  for  advising  the  old  king.  He  was 
afraid  of  witchcraft  ;  thought  that  every- 
body wanted  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  by 
bewitching  him;  and  in  this  country  your 
doctor  does  not  try  to  cure  your  sickness: 
his  business  is  to  keep  off  the  witches." 

The  oddest  thing  was,  that  all  the  people 
thought  that  he  was  a  powerful  wizard,  and 
were  equally  afraid  and  tired  of  him.  Ho 
had  been  king  too  long  for  their  ideas,  and 
they  certainly  did  wish  him  fairly  dead. 
But  when  he  became  ill,  and  was  likely  to 
die,  the  usual  etiquette  was  observed,  every 
one  going  about  as  if  plunged  in  the  deep- 
est sorrow,  although  they  hated  him  sin- 
cerely, and  were  so  afraid  of  his  super- 
natural powers  that  scarcely  a  native  dared 
to  pass  his  hut  by  night,  and  no  bribe  less 
than  a  jug  of  rum  would  induce  any  one  to 
enter  the  house.  At  last  he  died,  and  then 
every  one  went  into  mourning,  the  women 
wailing  and  pouring  out  tears  with  the 
astonishing  lachrymal  capability  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  African  women,  who  can 
shed  tears  copiously  and  laugh  at  the  same 
time. 

On  the  second  day  after  his  death  old 
King  Glass  was  buried,  but  the  exact  spot  of 
his  sepulture  no  one  knew,  except  a  few 
old  councillors  on  whom  the  duty  fell.  By 
way  of  a  monument,  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth 
was  suspended  from  a  pole.  Every  one 
knew  that  it  only  marked  the  spot  where 
King  Glass  was  not  buried.  For  six  days 
the  mourning  continued,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  occurred  the  coronation,  and 
the  chief  Njogoni  became  the  new  King 
Glass. 
The  mode  of  burial  varies  according  to 


the  rank  of  the  deceased.  The  body  of  a 
chief  is  carefully  interred,  and  so  is  that  of  a 
king,  the  sepulchre  of  the  latter  being,  as 
has  just  been  mentioned,  kept  a  profound 
secret.  By  the  grave  are  placed  certain 
implements  belonging  to  the  dead  person,  a 
stool  or  a  jug  marking  the  grave  of  a  man, 
and  a  calabash  that  of  a  woman.  The  bodies 
of  slaves  are  treated  less  ceremoniously, 
being  merely  taken  to  the  burying-ground, 
thrown  down,  and  left  to  perish,  without 
the  honors  of  a  grave  or  accompanying  sym- 
bol. 

Like  other  dwellers  upon  river  banks,  tho 
Mpongwd  are  admirable  boatmen,  and  dis- 
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play  great  ingenuity  in  making  cano<  <.  The 
tree  Ironi  wlucli  tliey  arc  made  onl^  grows 
inland,  and  somoUmes,  when  a  large  vessel 
is  wanted,  a  suitable  tree  can  only  uo  found 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  shore. 
If  a  canoe  maker  can  And  a  tree  within  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  water,  ho  counts 
himself  a  lucky  man;  but,  as  the  trees  are 
being  continually  cut  up  for  canoe  making, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Mpongwd  are  continu- 
ally driven  further  inland. 

When  a  Mpongwd  has  settled  upon  a  tree 
which  ho  thinks  will  make  a  good  canoe,  he 
transplants  all  his  family  to  the  spot,  and 
builds  a  new  homestead  for  himself,  his 
wives,  his  children,  and  his  slaves.  Some- 
times he  will  economize  his  labor,  and  pitch 
his  encampment  near  three  or  four  canoe 
trees,  all  of  which  he  intends  to  fashion  into 


vessels  before  he  returns  to  Ids  village. 
When  the  trees  are  felled,  and  cut  to  tno 
proper  length  —  sixty  feet  being  an  ordinary 
measurement — they  are  ingeniously  hol- 
lowed by  means  of  Are,  which  is  careftilly 
watched  and  guided  until  the  interior  la 
burnt  away.  The  outside  of  tho  tree  is  then 
trimmed  into  shape  with  the  native  adze, 
and  tho  canoe  is  ready.  A  clever  man,  with 
such  a  family,  will  make  several  such  canoes 
during  a  single  dry  season. 

The  next  and  most  important  business  is 
to  get  the  canoes  to  the  water.  This  is  done 
by  cutting  a  pathway  through  the  wood,  and 
laboriously  pushing  the  canoe  on  rollers. 
In  some  cases,  when  the  canoe  tree  is  nearer 
the  sea  than  the  river,  the  maker  takes  it 
direct  to  tho  beach,  launches  it,  and  then 
paddles  it  round  to  the  river. 
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The  remarlcablo  tribe  which  now  conies 
before  our  notice  inhabits  a  tract  of  land  just 
above  tho  Equator,  and  on  the  easternmost 
known  limits  of  the  Gaboon  River.  Their 
name  for  themselves  is  Ba-Fanh,  i.  e.  the 
Fan-people,  and  they  are  known  along  the 
coast  as  the  Pasuen. 

That  thev  are  truly  a  singular  people  may 
be  inferred  from  the  terse  summary  which 
has  been  given  of  themj— namely,  a  race  of 
cannibal  gentlemen.  Their  origin  is  un- 
known; but,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
various  sources,  they  have  come  from  the 
north-east,  their  bold  and  warlike  nature 
having  overcome  tho  weaker  or  more  timid 
tribes  who  originally  possessed  the  land, 
and  who,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  seem 
to  have  been  allied  to  the  curious  dwarfish 
race  which  has  been   described   on   page 

They  cannot  bo  called  negroes,  as  they 
are  not  black,  but  cofl'ee  colored;  neither  do 
they  possess  the  enormous  lips,  the  elon- 
gated skull,  nor  the  projecting  jaws,  which 
are  so  conspicuous  in  tlie  true  negro.  In 
manv  individuals  a  remarkable  shape  of  the 
skull  is  to  be  seen,  the  forehead  running  up 
into  a  conical  shape.  Their  figures  are  usu- 
ally slight,  and  their  upper  jaw  mostly 
protrudes  beyond  the  lower,  thus  giving  a 
strange  expression  to  the  countenance. 

Tlie  men  are  dressed  simply  enough,  their 
chief  costume  being  a  piece  of  bark  cloth. 
Of,  in  case  the  wciiicr  should  be  of  very  high 
rank,  the  skin  of  a  tiger-cat,  with  the  tail 
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downward.  They  have  a  way  of  adding  to 
their  natural  heads  of  hair  a  sort  of  queue, 
exactlvlike  that  of  the  British  sailor  in  Nel- 
son's days,  making  the  queue  partly  out  of 
their  own  hair,  and  partly  from  tow  and 
other  fibres.  It  is  plaited  very  firmly,  and 
is  usually  decorated  with  beads,  cowries,  and 
other  ornaments.  The  beard  is  gathered 
into  two  tufts,  which  are  twisted  like  ropes, 
and  kept  in  shape  by  abundant  grease. 

The  kin^  of  the  Fans,  Ndiayai  by  name, 
was  noted  for  his  taste  in  dress.  His  queue 
divided  at  the  end  into  two  points,  each  of 
which  was  terminated  by  brass  rings,  while 
a  number  of  white  beads  were  worn  at  the 
top    of  his   head.     His  entire   body  was 

Eainted  red,  and  was  also  covered  with 
oldly-drawn  tattoo  marks.  Round  his  waist 
he  had  twisted  a  small  piece  of  bark  cloth, 
in  front  of  which  hung  the  tuft  of  leopard 
skin  that  designated  his  royal  authority. 
The  whole  of  the  hair  which  was  not  gath- 
ered into  the  queue  was  teased  out  into  lit- 
tle ropelets,  which  stood  well  out  from  the 
head,  and  were  terminated  by  beads  or  small 
rings.  His  ankles  were  loaded  with  brass 
rings,  which  made  a  great  jingling  as  he 
walked,  and  his  head  was  decorated  with  the 
red  feathers  of  the  touraco.  His  teeth  were 
filed  to  points,  and  painted  black,  and  his 
body  was  hung  with  quantities  of  charms 
and  amulets. 

The  women  wear  even  less  costume  than 
the  men.  Unmarried  girls  wear  none  at  all, 
and,  even  when  married,  a  slight  apron  is 
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all  that  they  use.  On  their  heads  they  gen- 
erally wear  some  ornumeiit,  and  tiie  wife  ot 
Ndiiiyni  —  who,  as  Du  Chaillu  remarks,  was 
the  ugliest  woman  ho  had  ever  seen  —  had 
a  cap  covered  with  white  shells,  and  had 
made  tiittooing,  with  which  her  wlielo  body 
was  covered,  take  the  jilaee  of  elothiug. 
She  certainly  wore  a  so  called  dress,  but  it 
was  only  a  little  strip  of  red  Fan  cloth, 
about  four  inches  wide.  Two  enormous 
copper  rings  were  passed  through  the  lobes 
of  her  ears,  which  they  dragged  down  in  a 
very  unsightly  manner,  and  on  her  ankles 
were  iron  rings  of  great  weight.  These 
were  her  most  precious  ornaments,  iron 
being  to  the  Fans  even  more  valuable  than 
gold  is  among  ourselves.  Apparently  from 
constant  exposure,  her  skin  was  rough  like 
the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Most  of  the  married  women  wear  a  bark 
belt  about  four  inches  wide,  which  passes 
over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  other. 
This  is  not  meant  as  an  article  of  dress,  but 
only  a  sort  of  cradle.  The  chi'd  is  seated 
on  this  belt,  so  that  its  weight  is  principally 
sustained  by  it,  and  it  can  be  sliifted  about 
from  side  to  side  by  merely  changing  the 
belt  from  one  arm  to  the  other.  The  wom- 
en are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  in  stature  than 
the  men,  and  arc   not  at  all  pretty,  what 

Sretenco  to  beauty  they  may  have  being 
estroyed  by  their  abominable  practice  of 
painting  their  bodies  red,  and  hliug  their 
teeth  to  sharp  points. 

From  the  accounts  of  those  who  have 
mixed  with  them,  the  Fans  present  a 
strange  jumble  of  chai'acters.  They  prac- 
tise open  and  avowed  cannibalism  —  a  cus- 
tom which  is  as  repulsive  to  civilized  feel- 
ings as  can  well  be  imagined.  They  are 
fierce,  warlike,  and  ruthless  in  battle,  fight- 
ing for  the  mere  love  of  it,  with  their  hand 
against  every  man.  Yet  in  private  life  they 
are  hospitable,  polite,  and  gentle,  rather 
afraid  of  strangers,  and  as  mildly  inquisitive 
as  cats.  Both  Du  Chaillu  ancl  Mr.  Readc 
agree  in  these  points,  and  the  latter  has 
given  a  most  amusing  account  of  his  intro- 
duction to  a  Fan  village.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously challenged  on  the  Grboon  River  by 
a  Fan,  who  forbade  the  boat  to  pass,  but, 
on  being  offered  a  brass  rod  per  diem  as 
a  recompense  for  his  services  as  guide, 
"grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile,"  which 
showed  his  filed  teeth,  and  agreed  to  con- 
duct the  party  to  the  next  village.  He  kept 
his  word  like  a  man,  and  brought  the  boat 
to  a  village,  where  our  author  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  tribe. 

"  I  examined  these  people  with  the  inter- 
est of  a  traveller;  they  hailed  me  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  mob.  The  chiefs  house,  to 
which  I  had  been  conducted,  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  cannibals,  four  deep;  and  the 
slight  modicum  of  light  which  native  archi- 
tecture permits  to  come  in  by  the  door  was 
intercepted  by  heads  and  parrots'  feathers. 


At  the  same  time,  cvt^y  man  talked  as  if  ho 
had  two  voices.  Osluipu  obtaiiud  me  a 
short  respite  by  explaining  to  them  that  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  animal  to  come  out  to 
air  himself,  and  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  tlic 
one  street  of  the  village.  Jlcaug  already 
inured  to  this  kind  of  thing,  I  went  out  at 
sunset  and  sat  before  the  door.  Oshupii, 
squatting  beside  me,  and  playing  on  a  inuHi- 
cal  instrument,  gave  the  jjroceeding  tlie 
appearance  of  a  theatrical  entertainment. 

"And  this  taught  me  how  oCtcn  an  actor 
can  return  the  ()i)t'n  merriment  of  the  house 
with  sly  laughter  in  his  sleeve.  One  seldom 
has  the  fortune  to  see  anything  so  ludicrous 
on  the  stage  as  the  grotesque  grimace ;  of  a 
laughing  audience.  Hut  oh,  if  llogartJi 
could  have  seen  my  cannibals  1  Here  stood 
tvo  men  with  their  hands  upon  each  other's 
shoulders,  staring  at  me  in  mute  wonder, 
their  eyes  like  saucers,  their  mouths  like 
open  sepulchres.  There  an  old  woman,  in 
a  stooping  attitude,  with  her  hands  on  her 
knees,  like  a  cricketer  '  fielding  (mt; '  a  man 
was  dragging  up  his  frightened  wife  to  look 
at  me,  and  a  child  cried  bitterly  with  averted 
eyes.  After  the  Fans  had  taken  the  edge 
off  their  curiosity,  and  had  disjjersed  a  little, 
I  rose  to  enjoy  liiy  evening  promeiiTide.  Afl 
stared  at  me  with  increasing  wonder.  That 
a  man  should  walk  backward  and  forward 
with  no  fixed  object  is  something  which 
the  slothful  negro  cannot  understand,  and 
which  possibly  ai)pears  to  him  rather  the 
action  of  a  bea.st  than  of  a  human  being. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  they  contrived  to 
conquer  their  timidity.  I  observed  two  or 
three  girls  whispering  together  and  looking 
at  me.  Presently  I  felt  an  inquisitive  finger 
laid  on  m^  coat,  and  heard  the  sound  of  bare 
feet  running  away.  I  remained  in  the  same 
position.  Then  one  bolder  than  the  rest 
approached  me,  and  .'^poke  to  me  smiling.  I 
assumed  as  amiable  an  expression  as  Nature 
would  permit,  and  touched  my  oars  to  show 
that  I  did  not  understand.  At  this  they  had 
a  great  laugh,  as  if  I  had  said  something 
good,  and  the  t^YO  others  began  to  draw 
near  like  cats.  One  girl  took  my  hand 
between  hers,  and  stroked  it  timidly;  the 
others,  raising  toward  me  their  beautiful 
black  eyes,  and  with  smiles  showing  teeth 
which  were  not  filed,  and  which  were  as 
white  as  snow,  demanded  permission  to 
touch  this  hand,  which  seemed  to  them  so 
strange.  And  then  they  all  felt  my  cheeks 
and  my  straight  hair,  and  looked  upon  me 
as  a  tame  prodigy  sent  to  them  by  the  gods; 
and  all  the  while  they  chattered,  the  pretty 
things,  as  if  I  could  understand  them. 

"Now  ensued  a  grand  discussion;  first 
my  skin  Avas  touched,  and  then  my  coat, 
and  the  two  were  carefully  compared.  At 
length  one  of  them  happened  to  pull  back 
my  coat,  and  on  seeing  my  wrist  tney  gave 
a  cry,  and  clapped  their  hands  unanimously. 
They  had  been  arguing  whether  my  coat 
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was  of  the  same  material  as  my  skiu,  and  an 
accident  had  solved  tlie  mystery, 

"  I  was  soon  encircled  by  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  wished  to  toucli  my  hands,  and  to 
peep  under  my  cutis  —  a  proceeding  which  I 
endured  with  exemplary  patience.  Nor  did 
I  ever  spend  half  an  hour  in  a  Fan  village 
before  these  weaker  vessels  had  forgotten 
that  they  had  cried  with  terror  when  they 
first  saw  me;  and  before  I  also  hsul -forgotten 
that  these  amicable  Yaricos  would  stew  me 
in  jialm  oil  and  servo  mc  up  before  their 
aged  sires,  if  so  ordered,  with  as  little  reluc- 
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tauco  as  an  English  cook  would  crimi)  her 
cod,  skin  her  eels  alive,  gr  boil  hor  lobsters 
into  red  agony." 

The  Fans  are  a  fierce  and  warlike  people, 
and  by  dint  of  arms  have  forced  their  way 
into  countries  far  distant  from  their, own, 
wherever  that  may  have  been.  No  tribes 
have  been  able  to  stand  against  them,  and 
even  the  large  and  powerful  iJakalai  and 
Shekiani  have  had  to  yield  up  village  after 
village  to  the  invaders,  so  that  m  some  parts 
all  these  tribes  are  curiously  intermingled; 
and  all  these  are  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  Fans,  however,  are  more  than  a  match 
for  the  other  two,  even  if  they  were  to  com- 
bine forces,  which  their  short-sighted  jeal- 
ousy will  not  permit  them  to  do;  and  by 
slow  degrees  the  Bakalai  and  Shekiani  are 
wasting  away,  and  the  Fans  taking  their 
places.  They  have  even  penetrated  into 
the  Mpon;s;wd  country,  so  that  they  pro- 
ceed steadily  from  the  east  toward  the  sea- 
board. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Fans  has  been 
astonishingly  rapid.  Before  1847  they  were 
only  known  traditionally  to  the  sea-shore 
ti'ibes  as  a  race  of  warlike  cannibals,  a  few 
villages  being  found  in  the  mountainous 
region  from  which  the  head  waters  of  the 
Gaboon  River  take  their  origin.  Now  thoy 
have  passed  westward  until  they  are  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  sea-coast  and  are  now 
and  then  seen  among  the  settlements  of  the 
traders. 

Every  Fan  becomes  a  warrior  when  he 
obtains  the  age  of  manhood,  and  goes  sys- 
tematically armed  with  a  truly  formidable 
array  of  weapons.  Their  principal  oflfen- 
sive  weapon  is  the  huge  war-knife,  which  is 
sometimes  three  feet  in  length,  and  seven 
inches  or  so  in  width. 

Several  forms  of  these  knives  are  shown 
in  the  illustration  on  page  558.  The  gen- 
eral shape  is  much  like  that  of  the  knives 
used  in  other  parts  of  Western  Africa. 
That  on  the  left  hand  (fig,  1)  may  almost  be 
called  a  sword,  so  large  and  heavy  is  it.  In 
using  it,  the  Fan  warrior  prefers  the  point 
to  the  edge,  and  keeps  it  sharpened  for  the 
express  purpose.  Another  form  of  knife  is 
seen  in  fig.  2.  This  has  no  point,  and  is 
used  as  a  cutting  instrument.  Many  of 
them  have  also  a  smaller  knife,  which  they 
use  lor  cutting  meat,  and  other  domestic 


purposes,  reserving  tho  largo   knives   en- 
tirely for  battle. 

All  these  knives  are  kept  very  sharp,  and 
are  preserved  in  sheaths,  such  as  are  seen 
in  the  illustration.  The  sheaths  are  mostly 
made  of  two  flat  pieces  of  wood,  slightly 
hollowed  out,  so  as  to  receive  tho  blade, 
and  covered  with  hide  of  some  sort,  Snako 
skin  forms  a  favorite  covering  to  the  sheaths, 
and  many  of  tho  sheaths  are  covered  with 
human  skin,  torn  from  the  body  of  a  slain 
cnemv.  The  two  halves  of  the  sheath  are 
bound  together  by  strips  t)f  raw  hide,  which 
hold  them  nuito  (irmly  in  their  places. 

Axes  of  different  kinds  are  also  employed 
by  the  Fans.  One  of  these  bears  a  singular 
resemblance  to  the  Neam-Nam  war-knife, 
as  seen  on  page  437,  and  is  used  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  namely,  as  a  missile.  Its 
head  is  flat  and  pointed,  and  just  above  the 
handle  is  a  sharp  projection,  much  like  thai 
on  tho  Noam-Nam  knife.  When  the  Fan 
warrior  flings  his  axe,  ho  aims  it  at ,  -"e  head 
of  the  enemy,  and  has  a  knack  of  hurling  it 
so  that  its  point  strikes  downward,  and  thus 
inflicts  a  blow  strong  enoufjh  to  crush  oven 
the  hard  skull  of  a  native  African. 

Spears  are  also  used,  their  shafls  being 
about  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  and  of 
some  thickness.  They  are  used  for  thrust- 
ing, and  not  for  throwing,  and  their  heads 
are  of  various  shapes.  There  is  a  very  good 
group  of  them  in  the  museum  of  the  An- 
throjiological  Society,  exhibiting  the  chief 
forms  of  the  heads.  These  spears,  as  well 
as  the  shield  which  accom])anies  them,  wore 
brought  to  England  by  M.  du  Chaillu,  to 
whom  wo  are  indebted  for  most  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  this  remarkable  tribe. 
Some  of  the  spear  heads  are  quite  plain 
and  leaf-shaped,  while  others  are  formed 
in  rather  a  fantastical  manner.  One,  for 
example,  has  several  large  and  flat  barbs 
set  just  under  the  head,  another  has  only 
a  single  pair  of  barbs,  while  a  third  looks 
much  like  tho  sword-knife  set  in  the  end 
of  a  shaft,  and  so  converted  into  a  spear. 

All  their  weapons  are  kept  in  the  best 
order,  their  owners  being  ever  ready  for  a 
fray  ;  and  they  are  valueil  in  proportion  to 
the  execution  which  they  have  done,  tho 
warriors  having  an  almost  superstitious 
regard  for  a  knife  wdiich  has  killed  a  man. 
Their  weapons  are  all  made  by  themselves, 
arid  the  quality  of  the  steel  is  re.illy  sur- 
prising. They  obtain  their  iron  ore  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  it  lies 
about  plentifully  in  some  localities.  In 
order  to  smelt  it,  they  cut  a  vaft  supply  of 
wood  and  build  a  large  pile,  laying  on  it  a 
quantity  of  the  ore  broken  mto  pieces. 
More  wood  is  then  thrown  on  the  top,  and 
the  whole  is  lighted.  Fresh  siipi)lies  of 
wood  are  continually  added,  until  the  iron 
is  fairly  melted  out  of  the  ore.  Of  course 
by  this  rough  mode  of  procedure,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  metal  is  lost, 
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but  that  is  thought  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. 

The  next  husiness  is  to  make  the  cast- 
iron  iiiiilh;iibli?,  Nvhiih  is  done  by  a  series  of 
beatinj^s  and  hanuncrings,  the  result  being 
A  wondtirfuliy  weli-temporcd  sieel.  For 
their  purposes,  such  steel  is  far  preferable 
to  that  which  is  made  in  England  ;  and 
when  a  Fan  wishes  to  make  a  particularly 
good  knife  or  spear  head,  he  would  ratlier 
tmelt  and  temper  iron  for  himself  than  use 
the  best  steel  that  Hhcfflcld  can  produce. 

The  bellows  which  they  employ  are  mmle 
on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  those  wliich 
have  several  times  been  mentioned.  They 
are  made  of  two  short  hollow  cylinders,  to 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  tied  a  loose  piece 
of  soft  hide.  A  wooden  handle  is  fixed  to 
each  skin.  From  the  bottoms  of  the  cylin- 
ders a  wooden  pipe  is  led,  and  the  two  pipes 
converge  in  an  iron  tube.  The  end  or  tnis 
tube  is  placed  in  the  Are,  and  the  bellows- 
man,  by  working  the  handles  up  and  down 
alterniitely,  drives  a  constant  stream  of  air 
into  the  fire. 

Their  anvils  and  hammers  are  equally 
simple  ;  and  yet,  with  such  rude  materials, 
they  contrive,  by  dint  of  patient  working, 
to  turn  out  adniirable  specimens  of  black- 
smith's work.  All  their  best  weapons  are 
decorated  with  intricate  patterns  engraven 
on  the  blades,  and,  as  time  is  no  object  to 
them,  they  will  spend  many  months  "on  the 
figuring  and  finishing  of  a  single  axe  bliule. 
Tne  patterns  are  made  by  means  of  a  small 
chisel  and  a  hammer.  Some  of  their  ruder 
knives  are  not  intended  as  weapons  of  war, 
but  merely  as  instruments  by  which  they 
can  cut  down  the  trees  and  brushwood  that 
are  in  the  way  when  they  want  to  clear  a 
spot  for  agriculture.  It  will  now  be  seen 
why  iron  is  so  valuable  a  commodity  among 
the  Fans,  and  why  a  couple  of  heavy  anklets 
made  of  this  precious  metal  should  be  so 
valued  by  the  women. 

There  is  one  very  singular  weapon  among 
the  Fans.  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  where  we  could  less  expect  to  find 
the  crossbow  than  among  a  cannibal  tribe 
at  the  head  of  the  Gaboon.  Yet  there  the 
crossbow  is  regularly  used  as  an  engine  of 
war,  and  a  most  formidable  weapon  it  is, 
giving  its  possessors  a  terrible  advantage 
over  their  foes.  The  ingenuity  exhibited 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  weapon  is  very 
great,  and  yet  one  cannot  but  wonder  at 
the  odd  mixture  of  cleverness  and  stupidity 
which  its  structure  shows.  The  bow  is 
very  strongs  and  when  the  warrior  wishes 
to  bend  it  he  seats  himself  on  the  ground, 
puts  his  foot  against  the  bow,  and  so  has 
both  hands  at  liberty,  by  which  he  can  haul 
the  cord  into  the  notch  which  holds  it  until 
it  is  released  by  the  trigger.  The  shaft  is 
about  five  feet  long,  and  is  split  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  length.  The  little 
stick  whica  is  thrust  between  the  split  por- 


tions constitutes  the  trigger,  and  the  method 
of  using  it  is  as  follows  :  — 

Just  below  the  notch  which  holds  the 
string  is  a  round  hole  through  which  piiMHos 
a  short  peg.  The  other  end  of  the  mg 
which  is  made  of  very  hard  wood,  is  fixed 
into  the  lower  half  or  the  split  shaft,  nml 
plays  fVeely  through  the  hole.  When  the 
two  halves  of  the  shaft  are  separated  by  the 
trigger,  the  peg  is  pulled  through  the  hole, 
and  allows  the  cord  to  rest  in  the  notch. 
Hut  as  soon  as  the  trigger  is  removed  the 
two  halves  dose  together,  and  the  peg  js 
thus  driven  up  through  the  hole,  knockinir 
the  cord  out  of  the  notch.  I  have  in  my 
collection  a  Chinese  crossbow,  the  string 
of  which  is  released  on  exactly  the  same 
principle. 

Of  course,  an  accurate  aini  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  trigger-peg  is  held  so  tightly 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  shaft  tlint  it 
cannot  be  pulled  out  without  ho  great  an 
eftbrt  that  any  aim  must  be  effectually  de- 
ranged. But  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  aim 
is  of  very  little  consequence,  as  the  bow  is 
only  used  at  very  short  ranges,  fifteen  yards 
being  about  the  longest  distance  at  which  a 
Fan  cares  to  expend  an  arrow.  The  arrows 
themselves  are  not  calculated  for  long  ranges, 
as  they  are  merely  little  strips  of  wood  afoot 
or  so  in  length,  and  about  the  sixth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  owe  their  terrors, 
not  to  their  sharpnesSj  nor  to  the  velocity 
with  which  they  are  impelled,  but  to  the 
poison  with  which  their  tips  are  imbued. 
Indeed,  they  are  so  extremely  light  that  they 
cannot  be  merely  laid  on  the  groove  of  the 
shaft,  lest  they  should  be  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  They  are  therefore  fastened  in 
their  place  with  a  little  piece  of  gum,  of 
which  the  archer  always  takes  care  to  have 
a  supply  at  hand.  Owing  to  their  diminu- 
tive  size,  they  cannot  be  seen  until  their 
force  is  expended,  and  to  this  circumstance 
they  owe  much  of  their  power.  They  have 
no  feathers,  neither  does  any  particular  care 
seem  to  be  taken  about  their  tips,  which, 
although  nointed,  are  not  nearly  as  sharp  as 
those  of  tne  tiny  arrows  used  by  the  Dvaks 
of  Borneo,  or  the  Macoushies  of  the  Esse- 
quibo. 

The  poison  with  which  their  points  are 
imbued  is  procured  from  the  juice  of  some 
plant  at  present  unknown,  and  two  or  three 
coatings  are  given  before  the  weapon  is  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficiently  envenomed.  The 
Fans  appear  to  be  unacquainted  with  any 
antidote  for  the  poison,  or,  if  they  do  know 
of  any,  they  keep  it  a  profound  secret.  The 
reader  may  remember  a  parallel  instance 
among  the  Bosjesmans,  with  regard  to  the 
antidote  for  the  poison-grub. 

Besides  these  arrows,  they  use  others 
about  two  feet  in  length,  with  iron  heads, 
whenever  they  go  in  search  of  large  game; 
but  in  warfare,  the  little  arrow  is  quite 
strong  enough  to  penetrate  the  skin  of  a 
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human  being,  and  is  therefore  used  In  pref- 
erence to  tlie  larger  and  more  eunil)rouM  dart. 

The  only  ditlensivo  weapon  is  the  shield, 
which  is  made  from  the  hide  of  the  elephant. 
It  varies  slightlv  in  shape,  but  in  generally 
oblong,  and  is  about  three  feet  long  by  two 
and  ii  half  wide,  so  that  it  covers  all  the  vital 
parts  of  the  body.  The  piece  of  hicle  used 
I'or  llu)  shield  in  cut  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  elephant,  where,  as  is  the  cum  with  the 
pachyderms  in  general,  the  skin  is  thickest 
and  strongest.  No  spear  can  penetrate  this 
sbiclil,  the  axe  cannot  hew  its  way  through 
it,  the  missile  knife  barely  indents  it,  an<lthe 
croHsbow  arrows  rebound  harmlessly  from 
its  surfti(!e.  Even  a  bullet  will  glance  oil 
if  it  should  strike  obliquely  on  tlie  shield. 
Such  a  shield  is  exceedingly  valuable,  be- 
cause the  skin  of  an  elephant  will  not  atl'ord 
material  for  more  than  one  or  two  shields, 
and  elephant-killing  is  a  tiisk  that  needs 
much  time,  natience,  courage,  and  ing(!nuity. 
Moreover,  tlie  elephant  must  bo  an  old  one, 
and,  as  the  old  elephants  are  proverbially 
flcice  and  cunning,  the  danger  of  hunting 
tliL'ui  is  very  great 

Like  otiier  savages,  the  Fan  has  no  idea 
of  "  sport."  Ho  is  necessarily  a  "  pot-hun- 
ter," and  thinks  it  the  most  foolish  thing  in 
the  world  to  give  the  game  a  fair  chance  of 
escape.  When  he  goes  to  hunt,  he  intends 
to  kill  the  animal,  and  cares  not  in  the  least 
as  to  the  means  which  he  uses.  Tlic  man- 
ner of  elephant  hunting  is  exceedingly  in- 
genious, 


As  soon  as  they  find  an  elephant  feeding, 
the  Funs  choose  a  spot  at  a  little  distance 
where  the  monkey  vines  and  other  creepers 
dangle  most  luxuriantly  from  the  boughs. 
Quietly  detaching  them,  they  interweave 
tlieni  among  the  tree  trunks,  so  ns  to  make 
a  strong,  net-like  barrier,  which  is  clastic 
enough  to  yield  to  the  rush  of  an  elephant, 
and  strong  enough  to  detain  and  entangle 
him.  Moreover,  the  Fans  know  well  that 
the  elephant  dreads  anything  that  looks  like 
a  fcuce,  and.  as  has  been  well  said,  may  be 
kept  prisoner  in  an  enclosure  which  would 
not  detain  a  calf. 

When  the  barrier  is  completed,  the  Fans, 
armed  with  their  spears,  surround  the  ele- 
phant, and  by  shouts  and  cries  drive  h'm  in 
the  (Ih-ection  of  the  barrier.  As  soon  a.:  he 
strikes  against  it,  he  is  filled  with  terror,  and 
instead  of  exerting  his  gigantic  strength, 
and  breaking  through  the  obstacle,  he  strug- 
gles in  vague  terror,  while  his  enemies 
crowd  round  him,  inflicting  wound  after 
wound  with  their  broad-bladed  spears.  In 
vain  does  he  strike  at  the  twisted  vines,  or 
endeavor  to  pull  them  down  with  his  trunk, 
ami  cfjually  in  vain  he  endeavors  to  trample 
them  under  foot.  The  elastic  ropes  yield  to 
Ills  cllorts,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  fatal 
missiles  arc  poured  on  him  from  every  side. 
Some  of   the   hunters  crawl    throu-'h   the 


climb  up  trceR,1ind  hurl  upearn  fVom  among 
the  boughs;  while  the  bolder  attack  him 
ojicnly,  running  ivwiiy  if  he  makes  a  charge, 
and  returning  as  soon  as  he  pauses,  clustor- 
ing  round  liini  like  Hies  round  a  eareuHs. 

This  mode  of  elmso  is  not  without  its  dan- 
gers, men  being  frequently  killed  by  the  ele- 
phant, which  charges  unexiiectedly,  knocka 
them  down  with  a  blow  of  the  trunk,  and 
th(!n  tramples  them  under  foot.  Hoinetirae* 
an  unfortunate  hunter,  when  charged  by  the 
animal,  loses  his  presence  of  mind,  runs  to- 
ward the  vine  barrier,  and  is  caught  in  the 
very  meshes  which  he  h(d|)ed  to  weave. 
Tree  climbing  is  the  usual  resource  of  a 
chased  hunter;  and,  ns  tlu!  Fans  can  run  up 
trees  almost  as  easily  as  monkeys,  they  find 
themselves  safer  among  the  branches  than 
they  would  be  if  they  merely  tried  to  dodge 
the  animal  round  the  tree  trunks. 

The  Fans  also  use  an  elephant  trap  which 
is  identical  in  principle  with  that  which  is 
used  in  killing  the  hippopotamus,  — numoly, 
a  weighted  spear  hung  to  a  branch  under 
which  the  elephant  must  pass,  and  detached 
by  a  string  tied  to  a  trigger.  The  natives 
are  assisted  in  their  elephant-hunting  ex- 
peditions by  the  character  of  the  animal. 
Suspicious  and  crafty  as  is  the  elephant, 
it  has  a  strong  disinclination  to  leave  a 
spot  where  it  finds  the  food  which  it  likes 
best;  and  in  consequence  of  this  ])eculiarity, 
whenever  an  elephant  is  discovered,  the 
Fans  feel  sure  that  it  will  remain  in  tho 
same  place  for  several  days,  and  take  their 
measures  accordingly. 

When  they  have  killed  an  elephant,  they 
utilize  nearly  the  whole  of  the  enormous 
carcass,  taking  out  tho  tusks  for  sale,  using 
the  skin  of  the  back  for  shields,  and  eating 
tho  whole  of  the  flesh.  To  European  pal- 
ates the  flesh  of  the  elephant  is  distasteful, 
partly  on  account  of  its  peculiar  flavor,  and 
partlj'  because  tho  cookery  of  the  native 
African  is  not  of  tho  best  character.  M.  du 
Chaillu  speaks  of  it  in  very  contemi)tuous 
terms.  '•  The  elephant  meat,  of  which  the 
Fans  seem  to  be  very  fond,  and  which  they 
have  been  cooking  and  smoking  for  three 
days,  is  the  toughest  and  most  disagreciable 
meat  I  ever  tasted.  I  cannot  explain  its 
iste,  because  we  have  no  flesh  which  tastes 
like  it,  but  it  seems  full  of  muscular  fibre  or 
"ristle ;  and  when  it  has  been  boiled  for  two 
(lays,  twelve  hours  each  day,  it  is  still  tough. 
The  flavor  is  not  unpleasant;  but,  although 
I  had  tried  at  different  times  to  accustom 
myself  to  it,  I  found  only  that  my  disgust 
grew  greater." 

Whether  elephant  meat  is  governed  by 
the  same  culinary  laws  as  ox  meat  remains 
to  be  seen;  but,  i'f  such  be  the  case,  the  cook 
who  boiled  the  meat  for  twenty-four  hours 
seems  to  have  ingeniously  hit  upon  a  plan 
that  would  make  the  best  beef  tough, 
stringy,    t-vstelcss,    and    almnst    uneatable. 


brush,  and  wound  him  from  below;  others  i  Had  it  been  gently  simmered  for  six  hoursj 
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the  result  might  have  been  Sifferent;  but  to 
boil  mcpt  for  twenty-four  hours  by  way  of 
making  it  tender  is  as  absurd  as  boiling  an 
egg  for  the  same  period  by  way  of  making 
it  soft. 

As  *.)  their  diet  in  general,  the  Fans  do 
not  deserve  a  very  high  culinary  rank. 
They  have  plenty  of  material,  and  very 
slight  notions  of  using  it.  The  manioc 
aflbrds  them  a  large  portion  of  their  vege- 
table food,  and  is  particularly  valuable  on 
account  of  the  ease  witii  which  it  is  culti- 
vated a  portion  of  the  stem  carelessly 
placed  in  the  ground  producing  in  a  smgle 
season  two  or  three  large  roots.  The  leaves 
arc  also  boiled  and  eaten.  Pumpkins  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  largely  cultivated,  and  even 
the  seeds  are  rendered  edible.  M.  du 
Chiiillu  says  that  during  the  pumpkin  season 
the  villages  seem  covered  with  the  seeds, 
which  arc  spread  out  to  dry,  and,  when  dried, 
they  are  packed  in  leaves  and  hung  in  the 
smoke  over  the  fireplace,  in  order  to  keep  off 
the  attacks  of  an  insect  which  injures  them. 

When  they  are' to  be  eaten,  they  are  first 
boiled,  and  tlien  the  skin  is  removed.  The 
seeds  arc;  next  placed  in  a  mortar  together 
with  a  little  sweet  oil,  and  are  pounded  into  a 
soft,  ])ulpy  mass,  which  is  finally  cooked 
over  the  fire,  either  in  an  earthen  pot  or  in  a 
plantain  leaf.  Tiiis  is  a  very  palatable  sort 
of  food,  and  some  jiersons  prefer  it  to  the 
pumpkin  itself. 

The  mortars  are  not  in  the  least  like  those 
of  Europe,  being  long,  narrow  troughs,  two 
feet  in  length,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and 
seven  or  eight  wide.  Each  family  has  one 
or  two  of  these  small  implements,'but  there 
are  always  some  enormous  mortars  for  the 
common  use  of  the  village,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  pounding  manioc.  AVhen  the  seen! 
IS  por.ndid  int..  a  paste,  it  is  formed  into 
cakes,  and  can  l)e  kepi  for  some  little  time. 

The  cook.ng  pots  are  made  of  clay,  and 
formed  with  wondei'ful  accuracy,  seeing 
that  the  Fans  have  no  idea  of  the  potter's 
wheel,  even  in  its  simplest  forms.  Their 
cooking  pots  are  round  and  flat,  and  are 
shaped  something  like  milk  pans.  They 
also  make  clay  water  bottles  of  quite  a  clas- 
sical shape,  .and  vessels  for  palm  wine  are 
made  from  the  same  material.  These  wine 
jars  are  shaped  much  like  the  amphiu-a;  of 
the  ancients.  Tiie  clay  is  moii'.ded  by  hand, 
dried  thorouglily  in  the  sun,  and  then  baked 
in  a  fire.  Tlie  ext(>rior  is  adorned  with  pat- 
terns nmch  like  those  on  the  knives  and  axes. 

The  Fans  also  make  the  bowls  of  their 
pipes  of  the  same  clay,  but  always  form  the 
stems  of  wood.  Tlie  richer  aihong  them 
make  their  pijie"  entirely  of  iion,  and  prefer 
them,  in  spite  of  their  weight  and  appareui, 
inconvenience,  to  any  otliers.  Th(>y  also 
make  very  ingenious' water  bottles  out  of 
reeds,  and,  in  order  to  render  them  water 
tight,  plaster  them  within  and  without  with 
a  vegetable  gum.    This  gum  is  first  soft- 


ened in  the  fire,  and  laid  on  the  vessel  like 
pitch.  It  has  a  very  unpleasant  flavor  until  it 
is  quite  seasoned,  and  is  therefore  kept  under 
water  for  several  weeks  before  it  is  used. 

Like  some  other  savage  tribes,  the  Fans 
have  a  craving  for  meat,  which  sometimes 
becomes  so  powerful  as  to  deserve  the  name 
of  a  disease.  The  elephant  aftbrds  enough 
meat  to  quell  this  diseiise  for  a  considerable 
time,  ami  therefore  they  have  a  great  liking 
for  the  flesh  of  this  anim.al.  But  the  great 
luxury  of  a  Fan  is  the  flesh  of  a  sheej),  an 
animal  which  they  can  scarcely  ever  procure. 
Mr.  W.  Reade,  in  his  "  Savage  Africa,"  gives 
a  most  amusing  description  of  the  sensation 
produced  among  his  Fan  boatmen:  — 

"  Before  I  left  the  village  I  engaged 
another  man,  which  gave  me  a  crew  of 
eight.  I  also  purchased  a  smooth-skinned 
sheep,  and  upon  this  poor  animal,  as  it  lay 
shackled  in  our  prow,  many  a  hungry  eye 
was  cast.  When  it  bleated  the  whole  crew 
burst  into  one  loud  carnivorous  grin.  Bush- 
men can  sometimes  enjoy  a  joint  of  stringy 
venison,  a  cut  off  a  smoked  elephant,  a 
boiled  monkey,  or  a  grilled  snake;  but  a 
sheep  —  a  real  domestic  sheep  !  —  an  animal 
which  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  the 
pride  of  their  village,  the  eyesore  of  their 
poorer  neighbors  —  which  they  had  been  iu 
the  habit  of  calling  '  brother,'  and  upon 
whom  they  had  lavished  all  the  privileges  of 
a  fellow-citizen  ! 

"  That  tate  shoidd  have  sent  the  white 
and  wealthy  offspring  of  the  sea  to  i)lace 
this  delicacy  within  their  reach  v/as  some- 
thing too  strong  and  sudden  for  their  feeble 
minds.  They  were  unsettled;  they  could 
not  paddle  properly;  their  souls  (wliichare 
certainly  in  their  stomachs,  wherever  ours 
may  bi )  were  restless  and  quivering  toward 
that  sheep,  as  (I  have  to  invent  metaphors) 
the  needle  ere  it  rests  upon  its  star. 

"  When  one  travels  in  the  company  of 
cannibals,  it  is  bad  policy  to  let  them  h(>c"onie 
too  hungry.  At  mid-day  I  gave  orders  that 
the  sheep  should  be  killed.  There  was  a 
yell  of  triumph,  a  broad  knife  steeped  in 
"blood,  a  long  struggle;  then  three  tiros 
blazed  forth,  three  clay  pots  vrere  jjlaced 
thereon,  and  filled  with  the  bleeding  limbs 
of  the  deceased.  On  an  occasion  like  this, 
the  negro  is  endowed  for  a  few  mouieuts 
with  tlie  energy  and  promptitude  of  tiie 
Eurojiean.  Nor  would  I  complain  of  need- 
less delay  in  its  preparation  for  tlie  tiibh'  — 
which  was  red  clay  covered  with  grass.  The 
mutton,  having  been  slightly  wanned,  was 
rapidly  devoured. 

"  After  this  they  wished  to  recline  amonj! 
the  fragments  of  the  feast,  and  ciiJi'V  :i 
sweet  digestive  repose.  But  then  the  white 
man  arose,  and  exercised  that  power  with 
which  the  lower  animals  are  quelled.  His 
look  and  his  tone  drew  them  to  tiieir 
work,  though  they  did  not  understand  his 
words." 
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The  preceding  story  naturally  brings  us 
to  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Fans, — 
namely,  their  cannibalism. 

Sonie  tribes  where  this  custom  is  prac- 
tised arc  ratlier  ashamed  of  it,  and  can  only 
be  induced  to  acknowledge  it  l)y  cautious 
cross-questioning.  The  Fans,  however,  arc 
not  in  tlie  least  a.shamed  of  it,  and  will  talk 
oi'  it  with  perfect  freedom  —  at  least  until 
they  see  that  their  interlocutor  is  shocked 
by  their  confession.  Probably  on  this  ac- 
count missionaries  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  extracting  iid'ormation  on  the  sub- 
ject. Tbcir  informants  acknowledged  tnat 
numan  flesh  was  eaten  by  their  tribe,  but 
not  in  their  village.  Then,  as  soon  as  they 
had  arrived  at  the  village  in  whith  canni- 
balism Avas  said  to  exist,  the  inhabitants 
said  that  the  travellers  had  been  misin- 
formed. Certainly  their  tribe  did  eat  hu- 
man flesh,  but  no  om;  in  la.ir  village  did  so. 
Bui,  if  they  wanted  to  see  cannibalism,  they 
must  go  back  to  the  village  from  which  they 
had  just  come,  and  there  they  would  find  it 
in  full  forc'e. 

Knowing  Ibis  peculiarity,  Mr.  W.  Kcade 
took  care  to  ask  no  questioiis  on  the  subject 
until  he  had  jiassed  through  all  tlie  places 
previously  visited  liy  white-  men,  and  then 
questioned  an  old  and  very  polite  cannibal. 
His  answers  were  plain  enoiigli.  Of  course 
they  all  ate  men.  lie  ate  men  himself. 
llau's  flesh  was  very  good,  and  was  "  like 
monkey,  all  fat."  lie  mostly  ate  prisoners 
of  war,  but  some  of  his  friends  ate  the 
bodies  of  executed  wizards,  a  food  of  which 
he  was  rath(.'r  afraid,  thinking  that  it  might 
disagree  with  him. 

He  would  not  allow  that  ho  ato  his  own 
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relations  when  they  died,  although  such  a 
statement  is  made,  and  has  not  as  yet  been 
disproved.  Some  travellers  say  that  the 
Fans  do  not  eat  people  of  their  own  village, 
but  live  on  terms  of  barter  with  neigh- 
boring villages,  amicably  exchanging  their 
dead  for  culinary  purposes.  The  Oshebas, 
another  cannibal  tribe  of  the  same  country, 
keep  up  friendly  relations  with  the  Fans, 
and  exchange  the  bodies  of  the  dead  with 
them.  The  bodies  of  slaves  are  also  sold 
for  the  pot,  and  are  tolerably  cheap,  a  dead 
slave  casting,  on  the  average,  one  small  ele- 
phant's tusk. 

The  friendly  Fan  above  mentioned  held,  in 
common  with  many  of  his  dark  countrymen, 
the  belief  that  all  white  men  were  canni- 
bals. "  These,"  said  a  Bakalai  slave,  on  first 
beholding  a  white  man,  "are  the  men  that 
eat  us!"  So  he  asked  Mr.  Eeade  why  the 
white  men  take  the  trouble  to  send  to  Af- 
rica for  negroes,  when  they  could  eat  as 
many  white  men  as  they  liked  in  their  own 
land.  His  interlocutor  having  an  eye  to 
the  possible  future,  discreetly  answered  that 
they  were  obliged  to  do  so,  hcraui^e  tlie  jUt^h 
of  white  men  uuts  dcaclhj  j^oison,  with  which 
answer  the  worthy  cannibal  was  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Just  before  M.  dn  Chailln  came  among 
the  Fans  a  strange  and  wild  incident  had 
occurred.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  the  Fans  have  been  for  some  years 
pushing  their  way  westward,  forming  part 
of  the  vast  stream  of  human  life  flnit  con- 
tinually poui-s  over  the  great  mountain  wall 
which  divides  Central  Africa  from  the  const 
tribes.  After  passing  through  various  dis- 
tricts,  and   conquering   their   inhabitants, 
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they  came  upon  a  village  of  the  Mpongwd, 
and,  according  to  their  wont,  attacked  it.. 
The  Mpongwd  were  utterly  incapable  of 
resisting  these  warlike  and  ferocious  inva- 
ders, and  soon  fled  from  their  homes,  leav- 
ing them  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
reader  may  find  an  illustration  of  this  scene 
on  the  next  page. 

The  Fans  at  once  engaged  in  their  favor- 
ite pastime  of  plunder,  robbing  every  hut 
that  they  could  find,  and,  when  they  had 
cleared  all  the  houses,  invading  the  burial- 
grounds,  and  digging  up  the  bodies  of  the 
chiefs  for  the  sake  of  the  ornaments,  weap- 
ons, and  tools  which  are  buried  with  them. 

They  had  filled  two  canoes  with  their 
stolen  treasures  when  they  came  upon  a 
grave  containing  a  newly-buried  body.  This 
they  at  once  exhumed,  and,  taking  it  to 
a  convenient  spot  under  some  mangrove 
trees,  lighted  a  fire,  and  cooked  the  body  in 
the  very  pots  which  they  had  found  in  the 
same  grave  with  it.  Tlie  reader  will  re- 
member that  the  Mpongwd  tribe  bury  with 
the  bodies  of  their  principal  men  the  arti- 
cles which  they  possessed  in  life,  and  that  a 
chiefs  grave  is  therefore  a  perfect  treasure 
house. 

All  bodies,  however,  are  not  devoured, 
those  of  the  kings  and  great  chiefs  be!  tig 
buried  together  with  their  best  apparel  and 
most  valuable  ornaments. 
.  The  matrimonial  customs  of  the  Fans 
deserve  a  brief  notice.  The  reader  may 
remember  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  native 
African  race  is  not  a  prolific  one  —  at  all 
events  in  its  own  land,  though,  when 
imported  to  other  countries  as  slaves,  the 
Africans  have  large  families.  Children  are 
greatly  desired  by  the  native  tribes  because 
they  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  parent,  and 
the  lack  of  children  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  polygamy  is  so  universally  practised; 
and.  as  a  rule,  a  man  has  more  wives  than 
children.  Yet  the  Fans  offered  a  remarkable 
exception  to  this  rule,  probably  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  marry  until 
their  wives  have  fairly  arrived  at  woman's 
estate.  Tliey  certainly  betroth  their  female 
children  at  a  very  early  age,  often  as  soon 
as  they  are  born,  but  the  actual  marriage 
does  not  take  place  until  the  child  has 
become  a  woman,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
betrothed  girl  remains  with  her  parents, 
and  is  not  allowed  that  unrestricted  license 
which  prevails  among  so  many  of  the  Afri- 
can tribes. 

Tnis  early  betrothal  is  a  necessity,  as  the 
price  demanded  for  a  wife  is  a  very  heavy 
one,  and  a  man  has  to  work  for  a  long  time 
before  he  can  gather  sufficient  property  for 
the  purchase.  Now  that  the  Fans  have 
forced  themselves  into  the  trading  parts  of 
the  country,  "  trader's  goods  "are  the  only 
articles  that  the  father  will  accept  in  return 
for  his  daughter;  and,  as  those  j;oods  are 
Only  to  bo  bought  with  ivory,  the  lau  bride- 


groom has  to  kill  a  great  number  of  ele- 
phants before  he  can  claim  his  wife. 

Bargaining  for  a  wife  is  often  a  very 
amusing  scene  (see  illustration  on  next 
page),  especially  if  the  father  has  been  suffi- 
ciently sure  of  his  daughter's  beauty  to  re- 
frain from  betrothing  her  as  a  child,  and  to 
put  her  up,  as  it  were,  to  auction  when  she 
18  nearly  old  enough  to  be  married.  The 
dusky  suitor  dresses  himself  in  his  best 
apparel,  and  waits  on  the  father,  in  order  to 
open  the  negotiation. 

His  business  is,  of  course,  to  depreciate 
the  beauty  of  the  girl,  to  represent  that, 
although  she  may  be  very  pretty  as  a  child 
of  eleven  or  twelve,  she  will  have  fallen  off 
in  her  good  looks  when  she  is  a  mature 
woman  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  father, 
on  the  contrary,  extols  the  value  of  his 
daughter,  speaks  slightingly  of  the  suitor  as 
a  man  quite  beneath  his  notice,  and  forth- 
with sets  a  price  on  her  that  the  richest 
warrior  could  not  hope  to  pay.  Copper  and 
brass  pans,  technically  called  "reptunes," 
are  the  chief  articles  of  barter  among  the 
Fans,  who,  however,  do  not  use  them  for 
cooking,  pi-eferring  lor  this  purpose  their 
own  clay  pots,  but  merely  for  a  convenient 
naode  of  carrying  a  certain  weight  of  pre- 
cious metal.  Anklets  and  armlets  of  copper 
are  also  much  valued,  and  so  are  white 
beads,  while  of  late  years  the  abominable 
"trade-guns"  have  become  indispensable. 
At  last,  after  multitudinous  arguments  on 
both  sides,  the  aftair  is  settled,  and  the  price 
of  the  girl  agreed  upon.    Part  is  generally 

Eaid  at  the  time  by  way  of  earnest,  and  the 
ridegroom  promises  to  pay  the  remainder 
when  he  comes  for  his  wife. 

As  soon  .as  the  day  of  the  wedding  is 
fixed,  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  begin 
to  make  preparations  for  the  grand  feast 
with  which  they  are  expected  to  entertain 
a  vast  number  of  guests.  Some  of  them 
go  off"  and  busy  themselves  in  hunting  ele- 
phants, smoking  and  drying  the  llesh,  and 
preserving  the  tusks  for  sale.  Others  pre- 
pare largo  quantities  of  manioc  bread  and 
plantains,  while  others  find  a  congenial 
occupation  in  brewing  great  quantities  of 
jjalm  \vine.  Hunters  are  also  engaged  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
meat. 

When  the  day  is  fixed,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  assemble,  arid  the  bride  is 
handed  over  to  her  husband,  who  has 
already  paid  her  price.  Both  are,  of  course, 
dressed  in  their  very  best.  The  bride 
wears,  as  is  the  custom  among  unmarried 
females,  nothing  but  red  paint  and  as  many 
ornaments  as  she  can  manage  to  procure. 
Her  hair  is  decorated  with  great  quantities 
of  white  beads,  and  her  wrists  and  ankles 
are  hidden  under  a  profusion  of  brass  and 
copper  rings.  The  bridegroom  oils  his  body 
until  his  skin  shines  like  a  mirror,  blackens 
and  polishes  his  vveil-filed  tcetii,  adorns  his 
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head  with  a  tuft  of  brightly  colored  feathers, 
and  ties  round  his  xvaist  the  handsomest 
skin  which  he  possesses. 

A  scene  of  unrestrained  jollity  then  com- 
mences   _  The    guests,    sor.etimes    several 
hundred  in  number,  keep  up  the  feast  for 
three  or  four  days  in  succession,  eating  ele- 
phants Hesh  drinking  palm  wine,  and  dan- 
cing, until  the  powers  of  nature  arc  quite 
exhausted,  and  then  sleeping  for  an  hour  or 
two  with    the    happy  fticility  that    distin- 
gmshes  the  native  African.    Awaking  from 
then-  brief  slumber,  they  begin   the  feast 
afresh  and  alter  the  first  few  hours  scarcelv 
one  of  the  guests  is  sober,  or  indeed  is 
c_xi)ectod  to   be  so.    At  last,  however,  all 
[\K  Wine  IS  _  drunk,  ^nd  then    the   guests  I 
return  to  an  involuntary  state  of  sobriety 

\ye  now  come  to  the  religion  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Pan  tribe.    As  tar  as  thev 
have  anv  real  worship  they  are  idolaters. 
Each  village  has  a  huge  idol,  spcciallv  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  family  or  dan  of 
which  the  inhabitants   of  the  villa-re  are 
composed,  and  at  certain  times  the°whole 
family  assemble  together  at  the  idol  house 
or  tcinplp,  and  then  go  through  their  acts 
of  worship,  which  consist  chiefly  of  dancin<r 
and  sin-ing.    Around  each  of  the  temples 
are  placed  a  number  of  skulls  of  wild  ani- 
mals, among  which  the  gorilla  takes  the 
most  conspicuous   place.      Such  spots  are 
tlioiight  very  sacred,  and  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  remove  any  of  the  skulls,  such  an 
act  of  desecration  being  thought  a  capital 
otlenoe.  .       ■' 

Like  many  other  savage  tribes,  they  are 
very  careless  of  human  life,  and  have  iaany 
capi  al  offences,  of  which  witchcraft  is  the 
most  common  It  may  seem  strange  that 
people  who  habituallv  eat  the  bodies  Sf  their 
el  mv-men  should  have  any  superstitious 
feehngs  whatever,  but  among  the  Fans  the 
dread  of  sorcery  is  nearly  as  great  as  among 
some  of  the  tribes  which  have  been  already 
mentioned.  -^ 

Witchcrafl;,  however,  ia  not  always  pun- 
ished with  death,  the  offender  being  sonie- 
tiraes  sold  into  slavery,  the  "emigrant" 
s^iips  having  of  late  years  received  many 
Fans  on  board  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
tm  always  utilize  their  criminals.  Those 
wlio  are  condemned  for  theft,  or  other  ordi- 
nary crime  are  executed,  and  their  bodies 
aten.  But  the  wizards  are  supposed  to 
possess  some  charms  which  would  make 
tneir  bodies  as  '   "     " 

culprits  had  

lell  the  criminal  ^ 

No  Fan  ever  dreams  of  gofng  without  a 
whole  host  of  amulets,  each  of  wliich  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  him  from  some  special  dan- 
U  /j  .  '""^^  valuable  is  one  which  is 
1  ended  to  guard  the  wearer  in  battle,  and 
mis  is  to  be  found  on  the  person  of  t  ery 
-an  '.varrior  who  eaii  aiiora  it.    It  is  very 

■  le,  being   nothing  but  an  iron  chain 


with  links  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  an  Inch 
in  width.  This  is  hung  over  the  left  shoul- 
der and  under  the  right  arm,  and  is  thought 
to  be  very  efficacious.  Perhaps  such  a  chain 
may  at  some  time  or  other  have  turned  the 
edge  of  a  vyeapoii,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
I  logical  natives  have  thought  that  the  iron 
chains  were  effectual  preservatives  in  war. 

JNext  in  value  comes  a  small  bag,  which  is 
hung  round  the  neck,  and  which  is  a  con- 
spiciious  ornament  among  the  men     This 
IS  also  a  battle  fetish,  and  is  made  of  the  skin 
ot  some  rare  animal.    It  contains  bits  of 
dried  skin,  feathers  of  scarce  birds,  the  dried 
tips  of  monkeys'  tails,  the  dried  intestines  of 
certain  animals,  shells,  and  bits  of  bone, 
iiach  article  must  have  been  taken  from 
some  rare  animal,  and  have  been  specially 
consecrated  by  the  medicine  man.   ihic  war- 
riors  are  often  so  covered  with  these  and 
sum  ar  fetishes  that  they  rattle  at  every  ste^, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  the  wearer,  and 
even  the  children  are  positively  iaden  with 
fetish  ornaments.  "^ 

The  reader  will  rem-jmber  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  tribes  which  have  blen 
flescribed  runs  a  custom  of  celebrating  some 
ifind  of  religious  ceremony  when  the  new 
moon  IS  first  seen.  This  custom  is  to  be 
also  found  among  the  Pans.  It  has  been 
fo'llows''- -^  descrfbed  by  Mr.  W.  Eeade,  as 

"  V^^^?"''^  ™°""  ^egan  to  rise.  When  she 
was  high  m  the  heavens,  I  had  the  fortune 
to  witness  a  religious  dance  in  her  honor 
1  here  were  two  musicians,  one  of  whom  had 
an  instrument  called  liandja,  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  an  harmonlcon;  a  piece  of 
liaid  wood  bein^  beaten  with  sticks,  and  the 
notes  issuing  from  calabashes  of  different 
sizes  fastened  below.    This  instrument  is 
found  everywhere  in  Western  Africa.    It  is 
calied  £afonc7a  in  Senegambia;  Marimba  in 
Angola.     It  IS  also  described  by  Proebel 
as  being  used  by  the  Indians  of  Central 
America,  where,  which  is  still  more  curious 
It  is  known  by  the  same  na.mG  —  Marimbal 
ifte  other  was  a  drum  which  stood  upon  a 
pedestal,  its  skin  made  from  an  elephant's 

*'''^I;  Pu  *^"!,"  *'*"''  •'f  t'»8  drum,  beaten 
with  the  hands,  and  the  harsh  rattle  of  the 
hancba,  summoned  the  dancers, 

"  They  came  singing  in  procession  from 
the  forest.  Their  dance  was  uncouth;  their 
song  a  solemn  tuneless  chant;  they  revolved 
in  a  circle,  clasping  their  hands  as  we  do  in 
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.     .    ,       --.  --  o-;-—   attitude.    As  I 

ooked  upon  hini  — his  head  thrown#back 
his  eyes  upturned,  his  fantastic  headdress 
his  naked,  finely  moulded  form  — I  saw 
«mf  *"  ^^^  savage  for  the  first  time. 
The  measure  changed,  and  two  worji.^r 
covered  with  green  leaves"  and  the"  skins  ol 
wild  beasts,  danced  in  the  midst,  where  they 
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executed  a  pas-de-deux  which  would  have 
made  a  premiere  danseuse  despair.  They 
accompanied  their  intricate  steps  with  mirac- 
ulous contortions  of  the  body,  and  obtained 
small  presents  of  white  beads  from  the  spec- 
tators. 

"  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  special 
ordinance  of  Nature  that  women,  who  are  so 
easily  fatigued  by  the  ascent  of  a  flight  of 
stairs,  or  by  a  walk  to  church,  should  be  able 
to  dance  for  any  length  of  time;  but  never 
did  I  see  female  endurance  equal  this. 
Never  did  I  spend  a  worse  night's  rest.  All 
night  long  those  dreary  deafening  sounds 
drove  sleep  away,  and  the  next  morning 
these  two  mfatuated  women  were  still  to  be 
seen  within  a  small  but  select  circle  of '  con- 
stant admirers,'  writhing  in  their  sinuous 
(and  now  somewhat  odorous)  forms  with 
unabated  ardor." 

The  form  of  marimba  or  handja  which  is 
used  anion"  the  Fans  has  mostly  seven 
notes,  and  tne  gourds  have  each  a  hole  in 
them  covered  with  a  piece  of  spider's  web,  as 
has  already  been  narrated  of  the  Central 
African  drum..  The  Fan  handja  is  fastened 
to  a  slight  frame;  and  when  the  performer 
intends  to  play  the  instrument,  he  sits  down, 

E laces  the  frame  on  his  knees,  so  that  the 
andja  is  suspended  i'vjtween  them,  and  tlen 
beats  on  the  keys  %,iih  two  short  sticks. 
One  of  these  sticks  is  made  of  hard  wood, 
but  the  end  of  the  other  is  covered  with 
some  soft  material  so  as  to  deaden  the 
sound.  The  Fans  have  really  some  ear 
for  music,  and  possess  some  pretty  though 
rudely  constructed  airs. 

Of  course  the  Fans  have  drums.  The 
favorite  form  seems  rather  awkward  to 
Europeans.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  and 
slightly  conical  cylinder,  some  four  feet  in 
length  and  only  ten  inches  in  diameter  .at 
the  wider  end,  the  other  measuring  barely 
seven  inches.  A  skin  is  stretched  tightly 
over  the  large  end,  and  when  the  performer 
plays  on  it,  he  stands  with  bent  knees,  hold- 
mg  the  drum  between  them,  and  beats  furi- 
ously on  the  head  with  two  wooden  sticks. 
To  return  to  the  Fan  belief  in  charms. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
Fans  mostly  hunt  the  elephant  by  driving 
it  again.'*t  a  barrier  artificially  formed  of 
vines,  and  killing  it  as  it  struggles  to  escape 
from  the  tangled  and  twisted  creepers.  They 
have  also  another  and  most  ingenious  plan, 
which,  however,  scarcely  seems  to  be  their 
own  invention,  but  to  be  partly  borrowed 
from  the  tribes  through  which  they  have 
passed  in  their  progress  westward.  This 
plan  is  ciilled  the  Nghal,  that  being  the 
name  of  the  enclosure  into  which  the  ani- 
mals are  enticed.  While  Mr.  Reade  was  in 
the  country  of  the  Mpongwe  tribe,  into 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Fans  had 
forced  their  way,  the  hvr.lei's  tbund  out  that 
three  elephants  freqiicut'd  a  certain  por- 
tion of  tfie  forest.    Honorably  paying  "the 


Mpongwd  for  permission  to  hunt  in  their 
grounds,  they  set  out  and  built  round  an 
open  patch  of  ground  an  enclosure,  sli^litly 
made,  composed  of  posts  and  railings. 
Bound  the  nghal  were  the  huts  of  the  Fan 
hunters.  When  Mr.  Reade  arrived  there, 
ho  was  told  that  the  three  elephants  were 
within  the  nghal,  sleeping  under  a  tree;  and 
sure  enough  there  they  were,  one  of  them 
being  a  fine  old  male  with  a  lai'ge  pair  of 
tusks.  If  he  had  chosen  he  could  have 
walked  through  the  fence  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  alter  his  pace,  but  here  he 
was,  together  with  his  companions,  without 
the  slightest  idea  of  escaping.  So  certain 
were  the  hunters  that  their  mighty  prey 
was  safe,  that  they  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  close  the  openings  through  which 
the  animals  had  entered  the  nghal.  They 
were  in  no  hurry  to  kill  the  elephants. 
They  liked  to  look  at  them  as  they  moved 
about  in  the  nghal,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  continual  hubbub  around  them,  and 
certainly  undisturbed  by  it.  The  elephants 
were  to  remain  there  until  the  new  moon, 
which  would  rise  in  a  fortnight,  and  then 
they  would  be  killed  in  its  honor. 

On  inquiring,  it  was  found  that  the  enclo- 
sure was  not  built  round  the  elephants,  as 
might  have  been  supposed.  No.  It  was 
bunt  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where 
the  elephants  were  feeding.  "Ihe  medi- 
cine men  made  fetish  for  them  to  come  in, 
They  came  in.  The  medicine  men  made 
fetisli  for  them  to  remain.  And  they  re- 
mained.. When  they  were  being  killed, 
fetish  would  be  made  that  they  midit  not 
be  angry.  In  a  fortnight's  time  tlie  new 
mooii  would  appear,  and  the  elephants 
would  then  be  killed.  Before  that  time  all 
the  shrubs  and  light  grass  would  be  cut 
down,  the  fence  would  be  strengthened, 
and  interlaced  with  boughs.  The  elephants 
would  be  killed  with  spears,  crossbows,  and 
guns." 

The  natives,  however,  would  not  allow 
their  white  visitor  to  enter  the  nghal,  as  he 
wished  to  do,  and  refused  all  his  bribes  of 
beads  and  other  articles  precious  to  the  soul 
of  the  Fan.  They  feared  lest  the  presence 
of  a  white  man  might  break  the  fetish,  and 
the  sight  of  a  white  face  might  frighten  the 
elephants  so  much  as  to  make  them  disre- 
gard all  the  charms  that  had  been  laid  upon 
them,  and  rush  in  their  terror  against  the 
fragile  barrier  which  held  them  prisoners. 

As  to  the  method  by  which  the  elephants 
were  induced  to  enter  the;  enclosure,  no 
other  answer  was  made  than  that  which 
had  already  been  given.  In  India  the 
enclosure  is  a  v-ist  and  complicated  tiap,'  | 
with  an  opening  a  iivile  or  so  in  width,  into 
which  the  eleph;^' ! ;  are  driven  gradually, 
and  which  is  cl<v  >d  behind  them  as  they 
advance  into  -jualler  and  smaller  prisons. 
In  Africa  rl'  t/xiil  was  done  was  to  build  an  | 
enclosure,  u:    ieave  an  opening  just  large  j 
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enough  to  admit  an  elephant,  to  make  fetish 
for  the  elephants,  and  in  they  came. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  mystery.  Mr.  Reade, 
who  frankly  confesses  that  if  he  had  not 
with  his  own  eyes  seen  the  nghal  and  its 
still  open  door  he  would  have  refhsed  to 
believe  the  whole  story,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  "  fetish  "  in  question  is  threefold.  He 
suggests  that  the  first  fetish  was  a  prepara- 
tion of  some  plant  for  which  the  elephants 
have  the  same  mania  that  cats  have  tor  va- 
lerian and  pigeons  for  salt,  and  thinks  that 
they  may  have  been  enticed  into  the  nghal 
by  means  of  this  herb.  Then,  after  they 
had  been  induced  to  enter  the  enclosure, 
that  they  were  kept  from  approaching  the 
fence  by  means  of  drufjs  distasteful  to  them, 
and  that  the  "fetish"  which  prevented 
them  from  being  angry  when  killed  was 
simply  a  sort  of  opiate  thrown  to  them. 
The  well-known  fastidiousness  of  the  ele- 
phant may  induce  some  readers  to  think 
that  this  last  suggestion  is  rather  im- 
probable. But  it  IS  also  known  that,  in 
some  parts  of  Africa,  elephants  are  usually 
drugged  by  poisoned  food,  and  that  the 
Indian  domesticated  elephant  will  do  almost 
anything  for  sweetmeats  in  which  the  in- 
toxicating hemp  forms  an  ingredient. 

That  the  elephants  are  prevented  from 
approaching  the  fence  by  means  of  a  dis- 
tasteful preparation  seems  likely  from  a 
piece  of  fetishism  that  Mr.  Reade  witnessed. 
At  a  certain  time  of  the  day  the  medicine 
man  made  his  round  of  the  fence,  singing  in 
a  melancholy  voice,  and  daubing  the  posts 
and  rails  with  a  dark  brown  liquid.  This 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  fetish  by  which 
the  elephants  were  induced  to  remain  within 
the  enclosure,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
possessed  some  odor  which  disgusted  the 
keen-scented  wnimals,  and  kept  them  away 
from  its  influence, 

Mr.  Reade  also  suggests  that  this  method 
of  catching  elephants  may  be  a  rfelic  of  the 
days  when  African  elephants  were  taken 
alive  and  trained  to  the  service  of  man,  as 
they  are  now  in  India  and  Ceylon.  That 
the  knowledge  of  elephant  training  has 
been  lost  is  no  wonder,  considering  the 
internecine  feuds  which  prevail  among  the 
tribes  of  Africa,  and  prevent  them  from 
developing  the  arts  of  peace.  But  that 
they  were  so  caught  and  trained,  even  in 
the  old  classical  days,  is  well  known;  and 
from  all  accounts  the  elephants  of  Africa 
were  not  one  whit  inferior  to  their  Indian 
relatives  in  sagacity  or  docility.  Yet  there 
is  now  no  part  of  Africa  m  which  the 
natives  seem  to  have  the  least  idea  that 
such  monstrous  animals  could  be  subjected 
to  the  sway  of  man,  and  even  in  Abyssinia 
the  sight  of  elephants  acting  as  beasts  of 
burden  and  traction  filled  the  natives  with 
half  incredulous  awe. 

When  the  Fans  have  succeeded  in  killliig- 
»n  elephant,  they  proceed  to  go  through  a 


curious  ceremony,  which  has  somewhat  of  a 
religious  character  about  it.  No  meat  is 
touched  until  these  rites  have  been  com- 

Eleted.  The  whole  hunting  party  assem- 
les  round  the  fallen  elephant,  and  dances 
round  its  body.  The  medicine  man  then 
comes  and  cuts  off  a  piece  of  meat  from  one 
of  the  hind  legs  and  places  it  in  a  basket, 
there  being  as  many  baskets  as  slain  ele- 
phants. The  meat  is  then  cooked  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  medicine  man 
and  the  party  who  killed  the  elephant,  and 
it  is  then  carried  off  into  the  woods  and 
offered  to  the  idol.  Of  course  the  idol  is 
supposed  to  eat  it,  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  does  so  through  the  medium  of  his  rep- 
resentative, the  medicine  man.  Before  the 
baskets  are  taken  into  the  woods,  the  hunt- 
ers dance  about  them  as  they  had  danced 
round  the  elephant,  and  beseech  the  idol 
to  be  liberal  toward  them,  and  give  them 
plenty  of  elephants  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  give  him  plenty  of  meat. 

The  spirits  being  thus  propitiated,  the 
flesh  is  stripped  off  the  bones  of  the  ele- 
phant, slicecl,  and  hung  upon  branches,  and 
smoked  until  it  is  dry,  when  it  can  be  kept 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  idol  temple  is 
the  skull  of  the  gorilla,  and  the  same  object 
is  used  by  several  of  the  tribes  for  a  similar 
purpose.  The  fact  is,  all  the  natives  of 
those  districts  in  which  the  gorilla  still  sur- 
vive are  horribly  afraid  of  the  animal,  and 
feel  for  it  that  profound  respect  which,  in 
the  savage  mind,  is  the  result  of  fear,  and 
fear  only.  A  savage  never  respects  any- 
thing that  he  does  not  fear,  and  the  very 
profound  respect  which  so  many  tribes, 
even  the  fierce,  warlike,  and  well-armed 
Fans,  have  for  the  gorilla,  show  that  it  ia 
really  an  animal  which  is  to  be  dreaded. 

There  has  been  so  much  controversy  about 
the  §;orilla,  and  the  history  of  this  gigantic 
ape  IS  so  inextricably  interwoven  with  this 
part  of  South  Africa,  that  the  present  work 
would  be  imperfect  without  a  brief  notice 
of  it.  In  the  .ibove-mentioned  controversy, 
two  opposite  views  were  taken  —  one,  that 
the  gorilla  was  the  acknowledged  king  of 
the  forest,  supplanting  all  other  wild  ani- 
mals, and  even  attacking  and  driving  away 
the  elephant  itself.  Of  man  it  had  no  dread, 
lying  in  wait  for  him  and  attacking  him 
whenever  it  saw  a  chance,  and  being  a  ter- 
rible antagonist  even  in  fair  fight,  the  duel 
between  man  and  beast  being  a  combat  « 
Voutmnce,  in  which  one  or  the  other  must 
perish. 

Those  who  took  the  opposite  view  de- 
nounced all  these  stories  as  "  old  wives' 
fables,  only  fit  to  be  relegated  to  your 
grandmother's  bookshelves,"  —  I  quote  the 
exact  words — saying  that  the  gorilla,  being 
an  ape,  is  necessarily  a  timid  and  retiring 
animal,  afraid  of  man,  and  running  away 
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when  it  sees  liim.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  that  M.  du  Chaillu  is  responsible 
for  many  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
former  of  these  theories  —  several,  however, 
being  confessedly  gathered  from  hearsay, 
and  that  several  others  were  prevalent 
throughout  Europe  long  before  Du  Chaillu 
publisned  his  well-known  work. 

The  truth  seems  to  lie  between  these 
statements,  and  it  is  tolerahly  evident  that 
the  gorilla  is  a  fierce  and  savage  beast  when 
attacked,  but  that  it  will  not  go  out  of  its 
way  to  attack  a  man,  and  indeed  will  al- 
ways avoid  liim  if  it  can.  That  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  a  fierce  and  determined  enemy 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  one  of  Mr.  W. 
Reade's  guides,  the  hunter  Etia,  had  his 
left  hand  crippled  by  the  bite  of  a  gorilla; 
and  Mr.  Wilson  mentions  that  he  has  seen 
a  man  who  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  calf 
of  one  leg  in  a  similar  manner,  and  who 
said  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  torn 
in  pieces  if  he  had  not  been  rescued  by  his 
companions.  Formidable  as  are  the  terrible 
jaws  and  teeth  of  the  gorilla  when  it  suc- 
ceeds in  seizing  a  man,  its  charge  is  not 
nearly  so  much  to  be  feared  as  that  of  the 
leopard,  as  it  is  made  rather  leisurely,  and 
permits  the  agile  native  to  spring  aside  and 
avoid  it. 

On  account  of  the  structure  common  to 
all  the  monkey  tribe,  the  gorilla  habitually 
walks  on  all-fours,  and  is  utterly  incapable 
of  standing  upright  like  a  man.  It  can 
assume  a  partially  erect  attitude,  but  with 
bent  knees,  stoopin"  body,  and  incurved 
feet,  and  is  not  nearly  so  firmly  set  on  its 
legs  as  is  a  dancing  bear.  Even  while  it 
stands  on  its  feet,  tlie  heavy  body  is  so  ill 
supported  on  the  feeble  legs  "that  the  animal 
is  obliged  to  balance  itself  by  swaying  its 
large  arms  in  the  air,  just  as  a  rope-dancer 
balances  himself  with  his  pole. 

In  consequence  of  the  tormation  of  the 
limbs,  the  tracks  which  it  leaves  are  very 
curious,  the  long  and  powerful  arms  bcin" 
used  as  crutches,  and  the  short  feeble  hind 
legs  swung  between  them.  It  seems  that 
each  party  or  family  of  gorillas  is  gov- 
erned by  an  old  male,  who  rules  them  just 
as  the  bull  rules  its  mates  and  children. 

The  natives  say  that  the  gorilla  not  only 
walks,  but  charges  upon  all-fours,  though  it 
will  raise  itself  on  its  hind  legs  in  order  to 
survey  its  foes.  Etia  once  enacted  for  Mr. 
W.  Reade  the  scene  in  which  he  had  re- 
ceived the  wound  that  crippled  his  hand. 
Directing  Mr.  Reade  to  hold  a  gun  as  if 
about  to  shoot,  he  rushed  forward  on  all- 
fours,  seized  the  left  wrist  with  one  of  his 
hands,  dragged  it  to  his  mouth,  made  be- 
lieve to  bite  it,  and  then  made  off  on  all- 
fours  as  he  had  charged.  And,  from  the 
remarkable  intelligence  which  this  hideous 
but  polite  hunter  nad  shown  in  imitating 
other  animals,  it  was  evident  that  his  story 
was  a  true  one. 


As  to  the  houses  which  the  gorilla  is  said 
to  build,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  story. 
Ilouses  they  can  scarcely  be  called,  inas- 
much  as  they  have  no  sides,  and  in  their  con- 
struction the  gorilla  displays  an  architectural 
power  far  interior  to  that  of  many  animals. 
The  lodge  of  the  beaver  is  a  palace  com- 

Sared  with  the  dwelling  of  the  gorilla.' 
lany  of  the  deserted  residences  may  be 
found  in  the  forests  which  the  gorilla  in- 
habits, and  look  much  like  herons'  nests  on 
a  rather  large  scale.  They  consist  simply 
of  sticks  torn  from  the  trees  and  laid  on  the 
spreading  nart  of  a  horizontal  branch,  so  as  to 
make  a  rucle  platform.  This  nest,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  is  occuincd  by  the  female,  and  in 
process  of  time  is  shared  by  her  offspring. 
The  males  sleep  in  a  large  tree. 

Shy  and  retiring  in  its  habits,  the  gorilla 
retreats  from  the  habitations  of  man,  and 
loves  to  lurk  in  the  gloomiest  recesses  of 
the  forest,  where  it  finds  its  favorite  food, 
and  where  it  is  free  from  the  intrusion  of 
niiin.    As  to  the  untamable  character  of  the 

forilla  as  contrasted  with  the  chimpanzee, 
Ir.  Reade  mentions  that  he  has  seen  young 
specimens  of  both  animals  kept  in  a  tame 
state,  and  both  equally  gentle. 

We  now  come  to  the  statement  that, 
while  the  gorilla  is  v,'orking  himself  up  to 
an  attack,  he  beats  his  breast  until  it  re- 
sounds like  a  great  drum,  giving  out  a  loud 
booming  sound  that  can  be  heard  through 
the  forest  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
How  such  a  sound  can  be  produced  in  such 
a  manner  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend,  and 
Mr.  Reade,  on  careful  inquiry  from  several 
gorilla  hunters,  could  not  find  that  one  of 
them  had  ever  heard  the  sound  in  question, 
or,  indeed,  had  ever  heard  of  it.  They 
said  that  the  gorilla  had  a  drum,  and,  on 
being  asked  to  show  it,  took  their  interloc- 
utor to  a  large  hollow  tree,  and  said  that 
the  gorilla  seized  two  neighboring  trees 
with  his  hands,  and  swung  himself  against 
the  hollow  trunk,  beatii ;.'  it  so  "  strong- 
strong"  with  his  feet  >,hat  the  booming 
sound  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

Etia  illustrated  the  practice  of  the  gorilla 
by  swinging  himself  against  the  tree  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  failed  in  producing  the 
sound.  However,  he  adhered  to  his  state- 
ment, and,  as  a  succession  of  heavy  blows 
against  a  hollow  trunk  would  produce  a  sort 
of  boomin"  noise,  it  is  likely  that  his  state- 
ment may  have  been  in  the  main  a  correct 
one. 

Now  that  the  natives  have  procured  fire- 
arms, they  do  not  fear  the  gorilla  as  much 
as  they  used  to  do.  Stili,  even  with  such 
potent  assistance,  gorilla  hunting  is  not 
without  its  dangers,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
many  instances  are  known  where  a  man  has 
been  severely  wounded  by  the  gorilla,  though 
Mr.  Reade  could  not  hear  of  a  single  case 
where  the  animal  had  killed  any  of  its 
assailants. 
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When  the  native  hunters  chase  the  go- 
rilla, and  possess  fire-arms,  they  are  obliged 
to  Are  at  very  short  range,  partly  because 
the  dense  nature  of  those  parts  of  the 
forest  which  the  gorilla  haunts  prevent 
them  from  seeing  the  animal  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  yards,  and  partly 
bprause  it  is  necessary  to  kill  at  the  first 
Bliot  an  animal  which,  if  only  wounded, 
attacks  its  foes,  and  uses  fiercely  the  for- 
midable weapons  with  which  it  has  been 
girted.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  skull 
of  an  adult  gorilla,  and  noticed  the  vast 
ia\v-bonc8,  the  enormous  teeth,  and  the 
high  bony  ridges  down  the  head  which 
afford  attachment  to  the  muscles,  can  easily 
understand  the  terrible  force  of  a  gorilla's 
bite.  The  teeth,  and  not  the  paws,  are  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  weapons  which  the  ani- 
mal employs;  and,  although  they  are  given 
to  it  in  order  to  en.able  it  to  bite  out  the  pith 
of  the  trees  on  which  it  principally  feeds, 
they  can  be  used  with  quite  as  great  eflect 
in  combat. 

So  the  negro  hunter,  who  is  never  a  good 
sliot,  and  whose  gun  is  so  large  and  heavy 
that  to  take  a  correct  aim  is  quite  out  of 
the  question,  allows  the  gorilla  to  come 
within  three  or  four  yards  before  he  delivers 
his  fire.  Sometimes  the  animal  is  too  quick 
for  him,  and  in  that  case  he  permits  it  to 
seize  the  end  of  the  barrel  in  its  hands  and 
drag  it  to  its  mouth,  and  then  fires  just  as 
the  great  jaws  enclose  the  muzzle  between 
the  teeth.  Seizing  the  object  of  attack  in 
the  hands,  and  drawing  it  to  the  mouth, 
seems  to  be  with  the  gorilla,  as  with  others 
of  the  monkey  tribe,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
fighting.  The  hunter  ha.s  to  be  very  care- 
ful that  he  fires  at  the  right  moment,  as  the 
gigantic  strength  of  the  gorilla  enables  it 
to  make  very  short  work  of  a  trade  gun, 
if  it  should  happen  to  pull  the  weapon  out 
of  its  owner's  hands.  A  French  officer  told 
Mr.  Reade  that  he  had  seen  one  of  these 
guns  which  had  been  seized  by  a  gorilla, 
who  had  twisted  and  bent  the  barrel  "  co7nme 
une  ixipillote." 

The  same  traveller,  who  is  certainly  not 
at  all  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  size  or  the 
power  of  the  gorilla,  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  aspect  of  one  that  had  been  recently 
killed.  "One  day  Mongilambu  came  and 
told  me  that  there  was  a  tVoshly-killed  go- 
rilla for  sale.  I  went  down  to  the  beach, 
and  saw  it  lying  in  a  small  canoe,'  which  it 
almost  filled.    It  was  a  male,  and  a  very) 


large  one.  The  preserved  specimen  can 
give  you  no  idea  of  what  this  animal  really 
IS,  Willi  its  skin  still  unshrivelled,  and  the 
blood  scarcely  dry  upon  its  wounds.  The 
hideousness  of  iis  face,  the  grand  breadth  of 
its  breast,  its  massive  arms,  and,  above  all, 
its  hands,  like  those  of  a  human  being,  im- 
pressed me  with  emotions  which  I  had  not 
expected  to  feel.  But  nothing  is  perfect. 
The  huge  trunk  dwindled  into  a  pair  of 
legs,  thin,  bent,  shrivelled,  and  decrepid  as 
those  of  an  old  woman. 

Such  being  the  impression  made  on  a  civ- 
ilized being  by  the  dead  bodv  of  a  gorilla 
lying  in  a  canoe,  the  natives"  may  well  be 
excused  for  entertaining  a  superstitious 
awe  of  it  as  it  roams  the  forest  in  freed  ,m, 
and  for  thinking  that  its  skull  is  a  fit  adorn- 
ment for  the  temple  of  their  chief  idol. 

To  a  party  of  native  hunters  unprovided 
with  fire-arms,  the  chase  of  the  animal  is  a 
service  of  real  difficulty  and  danger.  They 
are  obliged  to  seek  it  m  the  recesses  of  its 
own  haunts,  and  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  it.  (See  the  illustration  on  page  457). 
The  spear  is  necessarily  the  principal 
weapon  employed,  as  the  ai-row,  even  though 
poisoned,  does  not  kill  at  once,  and  the 
gorilla  is  only  incited  by  the  pain  of  a  wound 
to  attack  the  man  who  inflicted  it.  Their 
fear  of  the  animal  is  also  increased  by  the 
superstition  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, that  a  miui  is  sometimes  transformed 
into  a  gorilla,  and  becomes  thereby  a  sort  of 
sylvan  demon,  who  cannot  be  killed  — at  all 
events,  by  a  black  man  —  and  wlio  is  pos- 
sessed with  a  thirst  for  killing  every  human 
being  that  he  meets. 

Any  specially  large  gorilla  is  sure  to  be 
credited  with  the  reputation  of  being  a 
transformed  man;  and  as  the  adult  male 
sometimes  measures  five  feet  six  inches  or 
so  in  height,  there  is  really  some  excuse  for 
the  native  belief  that  some  supernatural 
power  lies  hidden  in  this  monstrous  ape. 

After  a  careful  investigation,  Mr.  Reade 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  except  in 
point  of  size,  there  is  no  essential  difference 
in  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee,  both 
animals  going  usually  on  all-fours,  and  both 
building  slight  houses  or  platforms  in  the 
trees,  both  changing  their  dwelling  in  search 
of  food  and  to  avoid  the  neighborhood  of 
man,  and  both,  without  being  gregarious, 
sometimes  assembling  together  in  consider- 
able numbers. 
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Alokg  the  Grain  Coast  of  Western  Africa 
there  is  a  race  of  men  who  come  too  prom- 
inently before  European  eyes  to  be  omitted 
from  this  work.  They  have,  in  a  degree,  lost 
the  habits  of  their  original  savage  life,  but 
they  illustrate  so  well  the  peculiar  negro 
character  that  a  small  space  must  be  devoted 
to  them. 

The  name  Kru,  or  Croc,  and  sometimes 
Carew,or  Crew  —  so  diversified  is  the  ortho- 
graphy of  native  names  —  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Grebo  word  "  Kriio."  The  tribe  inhab- 
its a  district  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  along  the  coast,  and  extending  for  a 
considerable,  but  uncertain,  distance  inland. 
A  good  many  smaller  tribes  have  been  grad- 
ually absorbed  into  them,  and,  as  they  have 
adopted  the  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, as  well  as  the  name  of  Knio,  we  will 
treat  of  them  all  under  the  same  title. 

In  the  "Wanderings  of  a  F.  R.  G.  S." 
there  is  a  curious  account  of  the  derivation 
of  the  word  Grebo,  one  of  the  absorbed 
tvibes.  According  to  their  own  tradition, 
they  originally  inhabited  the  interior,  and, 
finding  that  their  district  was  too  thickly 
populated,  a  large  number  of  them  deter- 
mined to  emigrate  westward,  and  secretly 
prepared  for  departure,  the  majority  being 
averse  to  the  scheme.  As  they  embarked  in 
a  hurry,  a  number  of  the  canoes  were  upset, 
but  the  remainder  succeeded  in  bounding 
over  the  waves.  The  people  who  were 
capsized,  and  were  left  behind,  were  there- 
fore called  "  "Waibo."  or  the  Capsized,  while 
the  others  took  the  name  of  Grebo,  from  the 
bounding  gray  monkey,  called  Gre. 

The  Kriimen  arc;  a  fine  race,  and  present 
a  great  contrast  to  the  usual  slim-limbed  and 
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almost  eifeminate  savages  of  the  interior. 
They  are  extremely  powerful,  and  are  ablo 
to  paddle  for  some  forty  miles  at  a  stretch, 
without  seeming  to  be  the  least  fatigued  at 
the  end  of  their  labors.  They  are  the  rec- 
ognized seamen  of  the  coast,  and  have 
made  themselves  necessary  to  the  traders, 
and  even  to  Government  vc!?;  Is,  as  they  can 
stand  a  wonderful  amount  of  work,  aai  are 
not  affected  by  the  climate  like  the  white 
sailors. 

A  Kruman  lays  himself  out  for  a  sailor  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  his  own  ■  master,  and  is 
content  to  begin  life  as  a  "  bov,"  so  that  he 
may  end  it  as  a  "  man"  — t.  e.  he  hires  him- 
self out  in  order  to  obtain  goods  which  will 
purchase  a  wife  for  him,  and  by  dint  of  sev- 
eral voyages  he  adds  to  the  number  of  his 
wives,  and  consequently  to  the  respect  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  countrymen. 

He  is  a  marvellous  canoe  man,  and  man- 
ages his  diminutive  boat  with  a  skill  that 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  He  drives 
it  through  the  urf  with  fearless  speed,  and 
cares  nothing  *nr  the  boiling  water  around 
him.  "The  Kruman,"  writes  Mr.  lleade, 
"  squats  in  ^  on  his  knees,  and  bales  the 
water  out  with  one  of  his  feet,  Som(  times 
he  paddles  with  his  hands;  sometimes, 
thrusting  a  \e"  in  the  water,  he  spins  the 
canoe  round  when  at  full  speed,  like  a  skater 
on  the  '  outside-edge.'  If  it  should  capsize, 
as  the  laws  of  eqiiilibrium  sometimes  de- 
mand, he  turns  it  over,  bales  it  out  with  a 
calabash,  swimming  all  the  while,  and  glides 
in  again,  his  skin  shining  like  a  seal's." 

These  singular  little  canoes  are  pointed  at 
each  end,  and  evp.Heent»Rhapf^d,  s<i  thst  ihcy 
project  fore  and  aft  out  of  the  water.    They 
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are  very  narrow,  and  are  made  out  of  the 
single  trunk  of  a  tree,  usually  cotton-wood, 
or  a  kind  of  poplar.  The  interior  is  first 
hollowed  out  with  fire,  next  trimmed  with 
an  adze,  and  the  ribs  are  prevented  from  col- 
lapsing by  four  or  five  cross-sticks.  They 
are  very  massively  constructed,  and,  as  the 
wood  is  very  lightj  they  do  not  sink  even  if 
they  are  filled  with  water.  80  small  are 
they,  tiiat  at  a  little  distance  they  cannot  be 
seen,  and  the  inmates  appear  to  be  treading 
water. 

It  is  a  curious  sight  to  watch  a  fleet  of  these 
canoes  come  off  toward  a  ship.  As  soon  as 
an  English  ship  anchors,  a  swarm  of  these 
canoes  comes  dashing  along,  their  black  in- 
mates singing  songs  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
and  shouting  'Bateo!  Bateo!  Gi'waylBar- 
gril"  and  sinnlar  exclamations,  ivs  they  race 
with  each  other  toward  the  vessel.  No 
European  has  been  known  to  manage  one 
of  these  frail  canoes,  tlie  usual  result  of  get- 
ting into  one  being  that  the  boat  turns  over, 
nntl  deposits  the  rash  adventurer  in  the  seft. 

The  appearance  of  the  men  has  been 
graphically  described  by  the  "  F.  It.  G.  S." 
'"  Conceive  the  head  of  a  Socrates,  or  a  Sile- 
nus,  upon  tlie  body  of  the  Antinous,  or 
Apollo  Belvedere.  A  more  magnificent  de- 
velopment of  muscle,  such  perfect  symmetry 
in  the  balance  of  grace  and  strength,  my  eyes 
had  never  yet  looked  upon.  But  the  faces! 
Except  when  lighted  up  bj'  smiles  and  good 
humor  —  expression  to  an  African  face  is  all 
in  all  —  nothing  could  be  more  unprepos- 
sessing. The  fiat  nose,  the  high  cheek- 
hones,  the  yellow  eyes,  the  chalky  white 
teeth,  pointed  like  the  shark's,  the  muzzle 
protruded  like  that  of  a  dog-monkey,  com- 
bine to  form  an  unusual  amount  of  ugli- 
ness. 

"To  this  adds  somewhat  the  tribe  mark, 
a  blue  line  of  cuts  half  an  inch  broad,  from 
the  forehead  scalp  to  the  nose  tip  —  in  some 
eases  it  extends  over  both  lips  to  the  chin, 
whence  they  are  called  Bluenoses  —  whilst 
a  broad  arrow  or  wedge,  pointed  to  the  face, 
and  also  blue,  occupies  each  temple,  just 
ahove  the  zygomata.  The  marks  are  made 
with  a  knife,  little  cuts  into  which  the 
oily  husk  of  a  gum  is  rubbed.  Their  bodies 
are  similarly  ornamented  with  stars,  Euro- 
pean emblems,  as  anchors,  &c.,  especitilly 
with  broad  double  linos  down  the  breast 
and  other  parts. 

"Their  fcMtures  a.o  distinctly  African, 
without  a  mixture  of  Arab;  the  conjunctiva 
is  brown,  yellow,  or  tarnished  —  a  Hamitic 
peculiarity  —  and  some  paint  white  goggle- 
lik'!  ovals  round  the  orbits,  producing  the 
etlectof  a  loup.  This  is  sometimes  done  for 
sickness,  and  individuals  are  rubbed  over 
wit ii  various  light  and  dark  colored  powders. 
The  skin  is  very  dark,  often  himp-black; 
others  are  of  a  deep  rich  brown,  or  bronze 
tint,  !>iit  a  Hght-coniplexioned  man  is  goncr= 
ally  called  Tom  Coffee. 


"  They  wear  the  hair,  which  l«  short  and 
khiky,  in  crops,  which  look  like  a  Buddha's 
skull-cap,  and  they  shave  when  in  mourning 
for  their  relations.  A  favorite  '  liish '  (t.  e. 
fashion)  is  to  scrape  off  a  parallelogram  be- 
hind the  head,  fVom  the  poll  to  the  cerebel- 
lum; and  others  are  decorated  in  that  land- 
scape or  parterre  style  which  wilder  Africans 
love.  The  back  of  the  cranium  is  often 
remarkably  flat,  and  I  have  seen  many  heads 
of  the  jiyramidal  shape,  rising  narrow  and 
pointed  high  to  the  apex.  The  beard  is  sel- 
dom thick,  and  never  lon«?;  the  moustachio 
is  removed,  and  the  i)ile,  like  the  hair,  often 
grows  in  tufts.  The  tattoo  has  often  been 
described.  There  seems  to  be  something 
attractive  in  this  process  — the  English 
sailor  can  seldom  resist  the  temptation. 

"  They  also  chip,  sharpen,  and  extract  the 
teeth.  Most  men  cut  out  an  inverted  V 
between  the  two  middle  incisors  of  the  up- 
per jaw;  others  draw  one  or  two  of  the  cen- 
tral lower  incisors;  others,  especially  the  St. 
Andrews  men,  tip  or  sharpen  the  incisors, 
like  the  Wahiao  and  several  Central  African 
tribes. 

"  Odontology  has  its  mysteries.  Dentists 
seem,  or  rather  seemed,  to  hold  as  a  theory 
that  destruction  of  the  enamel  involved  the 
loss  of  the  tooth;  the  Krunien  hack  their 
masticators  with  a  knife,  or  a  rou"h  piece  of 
hoop  iron,  and  find  that  the  sharpening, 
instead  of  producing  caries,  acts  as  a  preserv- 
ative, by  facilitating  the  laniatory  process. 
Similarly  there  are  physiologists  who  attrib- 
ute the  preservation  of  the  negro's  teeth  to 
his  not  drinking  anything  hotter  than  blood 
heat.  This  is  mere  empiricism.  The  Arabs 
swallow  their  coffee  nearly  boiling,  and  the 
East  African  will  devour  his  agaU,  or  por- 
ridge, when  the  temperature  would  scald  the 
hand.  Yet  both  these  races  have  pearls  of 
teeth,  except  when  they  chew  lime  or  to- 
bacco." 

The  native  dress  of  the  men  is  simple 
enough,  consisting  of  a  pink  and  white  or 
blue  and  white  check  cloth  round  the  waist, 
and  a  variety  of  ornaments,  made  of  skin, 
metal,  glass,  or  ivory.  The  latter  substance 
is  mostly  obtained  either  from  the  Gaboon 
or  Cameroon,  and  is  worn  in  the  shape  of 
large  arm  rings,  cut  slowly  with  a  knife,  and 
polished  by  drawing  a  wet  cord  backward 
and  forward.  Some  of  the  sailor  Krumen 
have  their  names  (i.  e.  their  nautical  names) 
engraved  on  their  armlets,  and  some  of  them 
wear  on  the  breast  a  brass  plate  with  the 
name  engraved  upon  it.  Of  course  some  of 
their  ornaments  are  charms  or  fetishes. 

The  women  present  a  disagreeable  con- 
trast to  the  men,  their  stature  being  short, 
their  proportions  ung!\inly,  and  their  fea- 
tures repulsive.  Their  style  of  dress,  which 
is  merely  a  niuch-attenuated  petticoat,  dis- 
plays nearly  the  whole  of  the  figure,  and 
en.aWes  the" spectator  to  form  a  very  accurate 
opinion  of  their  pei  onal  appearance.    Of 
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couMo,  the  chief  part  of  the  work  1h  done  by 
the  women,  and  tliis  custom  has  doubtless 
some  ellect  in  stuntiug  uud  doteriorutlnjr  the 

fOilll. 

All  the  Krunieii  have  two  mimes,  one 
being  Unit  l)y  wliicli  thev  lire  called  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  one  by  whieh'tliey  ure 
known  to  their  emnloyers.  It  really  seemn 
a  pity  that  these  fine  f'eilowH  Hhoiiki  be  de- 
graded by  tile  ludierouH  EngiiHh  names 
whicli  are  given  to  tliem.  Their  own  names 
—  c.  (J.  KotU,  Niikii,  Tiyil,  &e.  —  lire  easy 
enough  to  speak,  and  it  would  be  far  better 
to  use  them,  and  not  to  "  call  them  out  ol 
their  uames,"  aecording  to  the  domestic 
phrase.  Hero  are  the  uames  of  five  men 
who  engaged  to  take  Mr.  lleade  to  the  Ga- 
boon: Smoke  Jack,  Dry  Toast,  Cockroach, 
1  ot-ot-Beer,  and  — of  all  the  names  in  the 
world  for  a  naked  black  man— Florence 
Niglitingale. 

They  always  demand  rice,  that  being  a 
necessity  with  them,  and  aa  long  as  they 
get  their  pint  and  a  half  per  diem  of  rice 
they  can  stand  unlimited  work.    They  cook 
the  rice  for  themselves  in  their  primitive 
but  etfective  manner,  and  feed  themselves 
much  as  turkeys  are  crammed,  seizing  large 
handfuls  of  rice,  squeezing  them  into  balls, 
and  contriving,  in  some  mysterious  way,  to 
swallow  them  whole  without  being  choked. 
When  they  enter  the  naval  service  they  con- 
sider themselves  as  made  men,  getting  not 
only  their   rice,  but  allowance   in  lieu  of 
other  rations    plenty  of  clothing,  and  hich 
wages,  so  that  when  they  go  ashore  they  are 
rich  men,  and  take  their  rank.    Of  course 
they  are  lleeced  by  all  their  relations,  who 
llock  round  them,  and  expect  to  be  feasted 
for  several  days,  but  still  the  sailor  Kruman 
can  buy  a  wife  or  two,  and  set  up  for   a 
"  man  "  at  once.    In  his  own  phrase,  ho  is 
"nigger  for  ship,  king  for  country."    One 
year  is  the  usual  term  of  engagement,  and  it 
iH  hardly  possible  to  induce  Krumen  to  en- 
gage for  more  than  three  years,  so  attached 
are  they  to  "  me  country." 

Their  government  is  simple.  They  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  or  castes,— 
namely,  the  elders,  the  actual  warriors,  the 
probationary  warriors,  and  the  priests;  the 
latter  term  including  the  priests  proper,  the 
exorcists,  and  the  physicians.  They  are 
strictly  republican,  and  no  one  is  permitted 
to  accumulate,  or,  at  all  events,  to  display 
wealth  much  above  the  average  of  his  fel- 
lows. Should  even  one  of  the  elders  do  so 
a  palaver  is  held,  and  his  property  is  re- 
■  duced  to  proper  level.  This  is  clescribed  by 
the  English-speaking  Krumen  as  the  pun- 
ishment for  "  too  much  sass."  In  fact,  prop- 
erty is  lield  on  the  joi;it  stock  principle,  so 
that  the  word  "commonwealth"  is  very  ap- 
plicable to  their  mode  of  government. 

Capital  punishment  is  rare,  and  is  seldom 
used,  except  in  cases  of  witchcraft  or  mur- 
«€-r,  and  it  la  ireiuarkabic  that,  iu  the  latter  j 


case,  no  distinction  \n  made  between  acel- 
dental  manslaughter  and  murder  with  mal- 
ice pffpemt."  Tlui  poison  ordeal  is  comiiinn 
here,  the  draught  being  prepared  tiom  tlio 
;'8a8H.wood"of  thegiddenlree;  and  llui,. 
IS  a  wholesome  rule  that,  if  the  accused  wur- 
yives  the  ordeal,  the  accuser  must  drink  it 
in  his  turn. 

That  they  arc  arrant  liars,  that  they  nro 
coiihrmed  thieves,  and  that  they  have  not 
the  slightest  notion  of  morality,  is  but  to 
say  that  they  are  savages,  nnd  those  who  have 
to  deal  with  them  can  managi^  well  cnoiiL'li 
l.iovided  that  they  only  bear  in  mind  thrse 
characteristics.  If  they  hear  that  tluy  nru 
going  to  some  place  which  they  di.sli'kc  — 
nrobiibly  on  account  of  some  private  tVud 
because  they  are  afraid  of  some  man  wl.oco 
domestic  relations  they  have  disturbed  — 
they  will  come  with  doleful  faces  to  their 
niaster,  and  tell  him  tlio  most  astoundinff 
lies  about  it. 

Yet  they  are  a  cheerful,  lively  set  of  fel- 
lows,  possessing  to  the  full  the  negro's  lovo 
of  siii-'iiig,  drumming,  and  (hiiieing.  Any 
kind  of  work  that  they  do  is  aided  by  asoiiif 
and  an  e.\j)erienced  traveller  who  is"  paddled 
Ijy  Krumen  always  takes  with  him  a  dnun 
of  some  sort,  knowing  that  it  will  make  tim 
difference  of  a  quarter  of  the  time  occupied 
in  the  journey.  Even  after  after  a  liiud 
day  s  work,  they  will  come  to  their  master 
ask  permission  to  "  mnk..  nlnv  "  ,..„i   „.;ii 


play,"  an 
d  dancing 


siiid  will 


permission  to  "make 
l<eep  up  their  singing  and  dancing  until 
alter  midnight.  Under  such  circunistauues 
the  traveller  will  do  well  to  grant  his  per- 
mission, under  the  condition  that  they  re- 
moye  themselves  out  of  earshot.  Even 
their  ordinary  talk  is  so  much  like  shouting- 
that  they  must  always  be  quartered  in  out- 
houses, and  when  they  become  excited  with 
their  music  their  noise  is  unendurable. 

They  are  very  fond  of  intoxicating  liquids 
and  are  not  in  the  least  particular  about  the 
quality,  so  that  the  intoxicating  property  bo 
there.  o  i     t-     j 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  they 
are  arrant  thieves,  and  in  nothing  is  their 
thieving  talent  more  conspicuous  than  when 
Uiey  exercise  it  upon  spirituous  liquors. 
Ihey  even  surpass  the  British  sailor  in  the 
ingenuity  which  they  display  in  discoveriiKr 
and  stealni':  spirits,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
risk  which  ihey  will  not  run  in  onler  to 
obtain  It.  Contrary  to  the  habit  of  most 
savage  people,  they  are  very  sensitive  to 
nain  and  a  Hogging  which  would  scarcely 
be  felt  by  a  Bush  boy  will  ejicit  shrieks  of 
pain  from  a  Kruman.  They  dread  the  whip 
almost  as  much  as  death,  and  vet  they  will 
brave  the  terrors  of  a  certain  floggin-'  in 
order  to  get  at  rum  or  brandy. 

No  precautions  seem  to  be  available 
against  their  restless  cunning,  and  the  un- 
wary traveller  is  often  surprised,  when  he 
feels  ill  and  wants  some  brandv  as  a  niedi- 
eine,  that  not  a  drop  is  to  be  found,  a^d  yet, 
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to  all  apponriineo,  bin  spirit-i'nso  haH  been 
under  his  own  eyes,  iiud  ho  have  the  rascals 
who  have  contrived  U)  sU^al  it.  liven  so 
experienced  a  traveller  as  Captain  Burton, 
a  man  who  knows  the  negro  ebaraeter  better 
Ihiin  almost  any  European,  says  that  he 
never  had  tlie  chance  of  drinking  his  last 
bottle  of  cognac,  it  always  luiving  been 
euiiitifd  l)y  his  Kniiuen. 

I  rovisioiH  of  all  kinds  vanish  in  the  same 
inyMterioiiH  way:  they  will  strangle  goats, 
mid  prepare  (hem  so  as  to  look  as  it  they 
had  been  bitten  by  venomous  serpent*:  and 
iw  for  fowls,  they  vanish  as  if  they  had  vol- 
un(arily  down  (lown  the  throats  of  the  rob- 
liers.  Anylbing  bright  or  polished  is  sure 
to  be  stolen,  and  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  to  tak(^  mathemsilieal  instruments 
safely  through  Western  Africa,  on  account 
of  the  thievish  propensities  of  the  Kru- 
tuen. 

Even  when  they  steal  articles  which  thoy 
cannot  ea(,,  it  is  very  dillicult  to  discover 
the  spot  where  the  missing  object  is  hidden, 
and,  as  a  |)arty  of  Kriiinen  always  share 


head  wife  will  generally  urge  her  husbaiul 
to  add  to  his  nuiubi-r.  be(!ause  everv  addi- 
tioiml  wife  is  in  fact  an  additional  servant, 
and  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  work  off 
her  shoulders.  And  an  interior  wife  would 
always  prefer  to  be  the  twelfth  or  thirt.ientli 
wife  of  a  wealthy  man,  than  the  solitary  wife 
of  a  poor  man  for  whom  she  will  have  to 
work  like  a  slave. 

Although  the  women  are  completely  sub- 
ject to  their  husbands,  they  have  a  remedy 
in  tlieir  bands  if  they  are  very  badly  treated. 
They  run  away  to  their  own  family,  and 
then  there  is  u  great  palaver.  Should  a  sep- 
aration occur,  the  cliildren,  although  thtiy 
love  their  motlu^r  better  than  their  father, 
are  considered  his  property,  and  have  to  go 
with  him. 


>i  piii'ty  ...  ..^ „ 

their  iiiiinder,  they  have  an  interest  in  keep- 
ing their  biisinc^ss  secret.  The  only  mode 
of  extr.icling  information  is  by  a  sound  (loir- 
ping,  and  even  then  it  often  happens  that 
th(!  cunning  rascals  have  sent  off  their 
plunder  by  one  of  their  own  people,  or 
nave  eontrivid  to  smuggle  it  ou  board  some 
ship. 

WEnowcomo  to  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  Kriinleii  as  summed  up  in  marriage, 
religion,  death,  and  burial. 

These  [icople  are,  as  has  been  seen,  a  pru- 
dent race,  and  have  the  un-African  faculty 
ot  looking  to  tho  future.  It  is  this  faculty 
which  causes  them  to  work  so  hard  for  their 
wives,  the  fact  being,  that,  when  a  man  has 
no  wife,  he  must  work  entirely  for  himself; 
when  h(!  has  one,  she  takes  part  of  the  labor 
off  his  hands;  and  when  he  marries  a  dozen 
or  so,  they  can  support  him  in  idleness  for 
the  rest  of  his  days. 

So,  when  a  young  man  has  scraped  to- 
gether siillicient  property  to  buy  a  wife,  he 
goes  to  the  girl's  father,  shows  the  goods, 
and  strikes  tho  bargain.  If  accepted,  he 
marries  her  after  a  very  simple  fashion,  tho 
whole  ceremony  consisting  in  the  father 
receiving  the  goods  and  handing  over  the 
gui  lie  remains  with  her  in  her  father's 
house  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  goes  off 
on  another  trip  in  order  to  earn  enough 
money  to  buy  a  second.  In  like  manner  ho 
possesses  a  third  and  a  fourth,  and  then  sets 
up  a  domicile  of  his  own,  each  wife  haviuij 
her  own  little  hut. 

However  many  wives  a  Kruman  may  have, 
the  first  takes  the  chief  rank,  and  rules  the 
entire  household.  As  is  tho  case  in  most 
lands  where  polygamy  is  practised,  the 
^omcn  have  no  objecliou  to  sharing  the 
Husband's  affections.    On  the  contrary,  the 


Their  religion  is  of  a  very  primitive  char- 
acter, and,  although  the  K rumen  have  for 
so  many  years  been  brought  in  contact  with 
civilization,  and  have  been  sedulously  taught 
by  ni  sionarles,  they  have  not  exchanged 
their  old  sunerstitions  tor  a  new  religion. 
That  they  believe  in  the  ellicacv  of  anuilets 
and  charms  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
therelbre  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have 
some  bidiefin  the  suj)ernatural  beings  who  aro 
supposed  to  be  influenced  by  these  charms. 
Yet,  as  to  worship,  very  little  is  known 
of  it,  probably  because  very  little  is  prac- 
tised. On  one  occasion,  when  a  vessel  was 
wrecked,  a  Kruman  stood  all  night  by  the 
sea-side,  with  his  face  looking  westward, 
waving  tho  right  arm,  and  keeping  up  an 
incessant  howling  until  daybreak.  Tho 
others  looked  at  him,  but  did  hot  attempt  to 
join  him. 

There  is  ono  religious  ceremony  which 
takes  place  in  a  remarkable  cavern,  called 
by  tho  euphonious  name  of  Grand  Devil 
Cave.  It  is  a  hollow  in  an  enormous  rock, 
having  at  the  end  a  smaller  and  interior 
cav(!rn  in  which  tho  demon  resides.  Evi- 
dently partaking  that  dislike  to  naming  the 
object  of  their  supc'-stitions  wliicjh  caused 
the  believing  in  biiries  to  term  them  the 
"Good  pcofilo,"  and  the  Norwegians  of 
the  present  day  to  sj)eak  of  the  bear  as  the 
"  Disturber,"  or  "  He  in  the  fur  coat,"  the 
Krumen  prudently  designate  this  demon  aa 
"  Siilfin,"  ;.  c.  Something. 

"When  they  go  to  worship  they  lay  beads, 
tobacco,  provisions,  and  rum  in  the  inner 
cavern,  whicli  are  at  once  removed  by  the 
mysterious  Suffln,  who  is  f-upposed  to  con- 
sume them  all.  In  return  for  the  liberality 
of  his  votaries,  Suffin  answers  any  questions 
in  any  language.  The  Kruinen  believe  as 
firmly  in  tho  existence  and  supernatural 
character  of  Suffin  as  the  Babylonians  in 
the  time  of  Daniel  believed  that  Bell  con- 
sumed daily  the  "  twelve  great  measures  of 
fine  flour,  tho  forty  sheen,  and  the  six  ves- 
sols  of  wine  "  that  were  ottered  to  him.  And, 
as  a  convincing  proof  of  the   danger  of 
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incred-'lity,  they  point  with  awe  to  a  tree 
which  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Grand 
Devil  Cave,  and  whicli  was  formerly  a  Kru- 
man  who  expressed  his  disbehef  in  Suffln, 
and  was  straightway  transformed  into  the 
tree  in  question. 

Their  mode  of  swearing  is  by  dipping  the 
finder  in  salt,  pointing  to  heaven  and  earth 
with  it,  as  if  invoking  the  powers  of  both, 
and  then  putting  the  tip  of  the  finger  in  the 
mouth,  as  if  calling  upon  the  offended 
powers  to  avenge  the  peijury  on  the  person 
of  him  who  had  partaken  ol  the  salt.  Con- 
sidering the  wolfish  voracity  of  the  Krumen, 
which  they  possess  in  common  with  other 
savages,  they  show  great  self-control  in 
yielding  to  a  popular  superstition  which  for- 
bids them  to  eat  the  hearts  of  cattle,  or  to 
drink  the  blood. 

The  flead  Kruman  is  buried  with  many 
ceremonies,  and,  notably,  a  fire  is  kept  up 
before  his  house,  so  that  his  spirit  may 
warm  itself  while  it  is  prepared  for  appre- 
ciating the  new  life  into  wliicli  it  has  been 
born.  Food  is  also  placed  near  the  grave 
for  the  same  benevolent  purpose.  Should 
he  be  a  good  man,  he  may  lead  the  cattle 
which  have  been  sacrificed  at  his  funeral, 
s.fld  so  make  his  way  to  tlie  spirit  land,  in 
which  he  will  take  rank  according  to  the 
number  of  cattle  which  he  has  brought  with 
him.  Sometimes  he  may  enter  the  bodies 
of  children,  and  so  reappear  on  earth.  But 
should  he  bo  a  bad  man,  and  especially 
sliould  be  be  a  wizard  —  i.  e.  one  who  prac- 
tises without  authority  the  arts  which  raise 


the  regular  practitioners  to  wealth  and 
honor — his  state  after  death  is  very  terri- 
ble, and  he  is  obliged  to  wander  forever 
through  gloomy  swamps  and  fetid  marshes. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Krumen  have 
some  idea  of  a  transitional  or  purgatorial 
state.  The  paradise  of  the  Krumen  is  called 
Kwiga  Oran,  i.  e.  the  City  of  the  Glwjsts, 
and  before  any  one  can  enter  it  he  must 
sojourn  for  a  certain  time  in  the  intermedi- 
ate space  called  Menu  or  Menuke. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  here  that  the 
Grain  Coaat,  on  whicli  the  Krumen  chiefly 
live,  does  not  derive  its  name  from  corn, 
barley,  or  other  cereals.  The  grain  in  ques- 
tion IS  the  well-known  cardamom,  or  Grain 
of  Paradise,  which  is  used  as  a  medicine 
throughout  the  whole  of  Western  Africa, 
and  is  employed  as  a  remedy  against  vari- 
ous diseases.  It  is  highly  valued  as  a  restor- 
ative after  fatigue;  and  when  a  man  has 
been  completely  worn  out  by  a  long  day's 
march,  there  is  nothing  that  refreshes  him 
more  than  a  handful  of  the  cardamoms  in  a 
fresh  state,  the  juicy  and  partly  acid  pulp 
contrasting  most  agreeably  with  the  aro- 
matic warmth  of  the  seeds.  The  cardamom 
is  used  either  internally  or  externally.  It 
is  eaten  as  a  stomachic,  and  is  often  made 
into  a  poultice  and  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  body  that  suffers,  pain.  Headache,  for 
example,  is  said  to  be  cured  by  the  carda- 
mom seed,  pounded  and  mixed  with  water 
into  a  paste;  and,  even  during  the  hot  fit  of 
fever,  the  cardamom  powder  is  applied  as  a 
certain  restorative. 
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The  district  of  "Western  Africa,  wliich  is 
now  known  by  the  general  title  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  Ashantee,  or  Atdianti,  is  occupied  by 
two  tribes,  who  are  always  on  terms  of 
deadly  feu'!  with  each  other.  Internecine 
quarrelK  are  one  of  the  manj'  curses  which 
retard  the  progress  of  Africa,  and,  in  this 
case,  the  quarrel  is  so  fierce  and  persistent, 
that  even  at  the  pre?ent  day,  though  the 
two  great  tribes,  the  Fanti  and  the  Ashanti, 
have  fought  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
latter  ar<^  clearly  the  victors,  and  have 
taken  possession  of  the  land,  the  former  are 
still  a  large  and  powerful  tribe,  and,  in  spite 
of  their  so  called  extermination,  have  proved 
their  vitality  in  many  ways. 

The  Fanti  fribe  are  geographically  separa- 
ted from  their  forinidable  neighbors  by  the 
Bossunipea  Kiver,  and  if  one  among  either 
tribe  passes  lUis  boundary  it  is  declared  to 
be  an  overt  act  of  war.  Unfortunately, 
England  contrived  to  drift  into  this  war, 
and,  as  bad  luck  woidd  have  it,  took  the  part 
of  th(!  Fanti  tribe,  and  consequently  shared 
in  their  liefeaL. 

It  is  really  not  astonishing  that  the  Fanti 


should  have  been  so  completely  conquered, 
as  they  have  been  termed  by  ikr.  Duncan, 
a  traveller  who  knew  them  well,  ^he  dirtiest 
and  laziest  of  all  the  Africans  that  he  had 
seen.  One  hundred  of  them  were  i-miiloyed 
under  the  supervision  of  an  Englishniau, 
and,  even  with  this  incitement,  they  did  not 
do  as  much  as  a  gang  of  fifteen  English 
laborers.  Unless  continually  goaded  to 
work  they  will  lie  down  and  bask  in  tlm 
sun;  and  even  il'  a  native  overseer  be 
employed,  he  is  just  as  bad  as  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen. 

Even  such  work  as  they  do  they  will  only 
perform  in  their  own  stupid  manner.  For 
example,  in  fetching  stone  for  building,  tlioy 
will  walk,  some  twenty  in  a  gang,  a  full  mile 
to  the  quarry,  and  come  back,  each  with  ■: 
single  stone  weighing  some  eight  or  nine 
pounds  on  his  head.  Every  burden  is 
carried  on  the  head.  They  were  once  sup- 
plied with  wheelbarrows,  hut  they  placeil 
one  stone  in  each  wheelbarrow,  and  then 
put  the  barrows  on  iheir  heads.  The  reason 
why  they  are  so  lazy  is  plain  enough.  They 
can  live  well  for  a  penny  per  diem,  and 
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their  only  object  in  working  is  to  procure 
rum,  tobacco,  and  cotton  cloths.  So  the 
wife  has  to  earn  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
the  husband  earns — and  consumes  —  the 
luxuries. 

The  Fanti  tribe  are  good  canoe  men,  but 
their  boats  are  much  larger  and  heavier 
than  those  which  are  employed  by  the  Kru- 
men. They  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
length,  and  are  furnished  with  weather 
boards  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the 
watei'.  The  shape  of  the  paddle  is  usually 
like  that  of  the  ace  of  clubs  at  the  end  of  a 
handle;  but,  when  the  canoes  have  to  be 
taken  through  smooth  and  deep  water,  the 
blades  of  the  paddles  are  long  and  leaf- 
shaped,  so  as  to  take  a  good  hold  of  the 
water.  The  Fanti  boatmen  are  great  adepts 
in  conveying  passengers  from  ships  to  the 
shore.  Waiting  by  the  ship's  side,  while 
the  heavy  seas  raise  and  lower  their  crank 
canoes  like  corks,  they  seize  the  right  mo- 
ment, snatch  the  anxious  passenger  off  the 
ladder  to  which  he  has  been  clinging,  de- 
posit him  in  the  boat,  and  set  off  to  shore 
with  shouts  of  exultation.  On  account  of 
the  surf,  as  much  care  is  needed  in  landing 
the  passengers  on  shore  as  in  taking  them 
out  of  the  vessel.  They  hang  about  the 
outskirts  of  the  surf-billows  as  they  curl 
and  twist  and  dash  themselves  to  pieces  in 
white  8])ray,  and,  as  soon  as  one  large  wave 
has  dashed  itself  on  the  shore,  they  paddle 
along  on  the  crest  of  the  succeeding  wave, 
and  just  before  it  breaks  they  jump"  out  of 
the  boat,  run  it  well  up  the  shore,  and 
then  ask  for  tobacco. 

The  men  are  rather  fine-looking  fellows, 
tall  and  well-formed,  but  are  unfortunately 
liable  to  many  skin  diseases,  among  which 
the  terrible  kra-kra  is  most  dreaded.  Tliis 
horrible  disease,  sometimes  spelt,  as  it  is 
pronounced,  craw-craw,  is  a  sort  of  leprosy 
that  overruns  the  entire  bodj,  and  makes 
the  surface  most  loathsome  to  the  eye.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  very  contagious,  and  even 
white  persons  have  been  attacked  by  it 
merely  by  placing  their  hands  on  the  spot 
against  which  a  negro  afflicted  with  kra-kra 
has  been  resting.  Sometimes  the  whole 
crew  of  a  ship  will  be  seized  with  kra-kra, 
which  even  communicates  itself  to  goats 
and  other  animals,  to  whom  it  often  proves 
fatal. 

T'.ie  natives  have  a  curious  legend  re- 
specting the  origin  of  this  horrible  disease. 
The  first  man,  named  Raychow,  came  one 
day  with  his  son  to  a  great  hole  in  the 
ground,  from  which  fire '  issues  all  night. 
They  heard  men  speaking  to  them,  but 
could  not  distinguish  their  faces.  So  Ray- 
chow sent  his  son  down  the  j)it,  and  at  the 
bottom  he  mot  the  king  of  the  fire  hole, 
who  challenged  him  to  a  trial  of  spear 
throwins;.  tho  stoke  b.oing  his  IjfW.  He  won 
the  contest,  and  the  fire  king  was  so  pleased 
with  his  prowess  that  he  told  the  young 


man  to  ask  for  anything  that  he  liked  before 
he  was  restored  to  the  upper  air.  The  boon 
chosen  was  a  remedy  for  every  disease  that 
he  could  name.  He  enumerated  every  mal- 
ady that  he  could  recollect,  and  received  a 
medicine  for  each.  As  lie  was  going  away, 
the  fire  king  said,  "  You  have  forgotten  one 
disease.  It  is  the  kra-kra,  and  by  that  you 
shall  die."  . 

Their  color  is  rather  dark  chocolate  than 
black,  and  they  have  a  tolerably  well-formed 
nose,  and  a  facial  angle  better  than  that  of 
the  true  negro.  Their  dress  is  simply  a 
couple  of  cotton  cloths,  one  twisted  round 
the  waist,  and  the  other  hung  over  the 
shoulders.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  to  be 
reckoned  as  clothing,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
much  as  an  European  regards  his  hat,  i.  e. 
as  something  to  be  worn  out  of  doors.  Like 
the  hat,  it  is  doffed  whenever  a  Fanti  meets 
a  superior;  this  curious  salutation  being 
found  also  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

The  women  when  young  are  uj  ly  in  face 
and  beautiful  in  form  —  when  old  they  are 
hideous  in  both.  In  spite  of  the  Islainism 
with  which  they  are  brought  so  constantly 
in  contact,  and  which  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing them  the  most  civilized  of  the  West 
African  tribes,  the  women  are  so  far  from 
veiling  their  faces  that  their  costume  begins 
at  the  waist  and  ceases  at  the  knees.  Un- 
fortunately, they  spoil  the  only  beauty  they 
possess,  that  of  shape,  by  an  ugly  append- 
age called  the  "cankey,"  i.  e.  a  tolerably 
large  uiilong  bag  of  calico,  stufted  into  cush- 
ion shape,  and  then  tied  by  tapes  to  the 
wearer's  back,  so  that  the  upper  edge  and 
two  of  the  corners  project  upward  in  a  very 
ludicrous  way.  It  is,  "in  fact,  only  a  slight 
exaggeration  of  an  article  of  dress  which  at 
one  time  was  fashionable  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  which,  to  artistic  eyes,  had  the 
same  demerit  of  spoiling  a  good  shape  and 
not  concealing  a  bad  one.  The  married 
women  have  some  excuse  for  wearing  it, 
as  they  say  that  it  forms  a  nice  cushimi  for 
the  baby  to  sit  upon;  but  the  young  girls 
who  also  wear  it  have  no  such  excuse,  and 
can  only  piead  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Round  the  waist  is  always  a  string  of 
beads,  glass  or  clay  if  the  vvearer  be  poor, 
gold  if  she  be  rich.  This  supports  the 
•'  shir.i,"  a  sort  of  under-petticoat,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  which  is  simjily  a  strip  of  calico 
an  inch  or  so  in  width,  one  end  being  fas- 
tened to  the  girdle  of  beads  in  front,  and 
the  other  behind.  They  all  wear  plenty 
of  ornaments  of  the  usual  description,  i.  e. 
necklaces,  bracelets,  armlets,  anklets,  and 
even  rings  for  the  toes. 

The  hair  of  the  married  women  is  dressed 
in  rather  a  peculiar  manner.  Though  crisp 
and  curly,  it  grows  to  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  .and  is  frizzled  and  teased  out  with 
niucii  skill  auu  more  pritience.  A  lialdly- 
deflned  line  is  shaved  round  the  roots  (,f 
hair,  and  the  remainder  of  the  locks,  previ- 
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ously  saturated  with  grease,  and  combed  out 
to  their  greatest  length,  are  trained  upward 
into  a  tall  ridge.  Should  the  hair  be  too 
eh'irt  or  too  scanty  to  produce  the  required 
eftect,  a  quantity  of  supplementary  hair  is 
twisted  into  a  pad  and  pla<;ed  under  the 
veritable  locks.  This  ridge  of  hair  is  sup- 
ported by  a  large  comb  stuck  in  the  back  of 
th(^  head,  and,  although  the  shape  of  the  hair 
tufts  ditter  considerably,  it  is  always  pres- 
ent, and  always  made  as  large  as  possible. 

The  Fanti  have  their  peculiar  supersti- 
tions, M'hich  have  never  yet  been  extir- 
pated. 

In  accordance  with  their  superstitious 
worshi]),  they  have  a  "reat  number  of  holy 
days  in  the  course  of  the  year,  during  which 
they  make  such  a  noise  that  an  European 
can  scarcely  live  in  the  town.  Besides 
uttering  tiie  liorrible  roars  and  yells  which 
seem  uuijroducible  by  other  than  negro 
throats,  they  blow  horns  and  long  wooden 
trumpets,  the  sound  of  which  is  described 
as  resembling  the  roar  of  a  bull,  and  walk  in 
procession,  surrounding  with  their  horns 
and  trumpets  the  noisest  instrument  of  all, 
—  namely,  the  kin-kasi,  or  big  drum.  This 
is  about  four  feet  in  length  and  one  in 
width,  and  takes  two  men  to  play  it,  one 
carrying  it,  ne^ro  fashion,  on  his  head,  and 
the  other  walking  behind,  and  belaboring 
it  without  the  least  regard  to  time,  the  only 
object  being  to  make  as  much  noise  as  pos- 
sible. 

Their  fetishes  are  innumerable,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  walk  anywhere  without 
seeing  a  fetish  or  two.  Anything  does  for  a 
fetish,  but  the  favorite  article  is  a  bundle  of 
rags  tied  together  like  a  child's  rag  doll. 
This  is  placed  in  some  public  spot,  and  so 
great  is  the  awe  with  which  such  articles 
are  regarded,  that  it  will  sometimes  remain 
in  the  same  place  for  several  weeks.  A  little 
image  of  clay,  intended  to  represent  a  human 
being,  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  rae 
doll.  ^ 

The  following  succinct  account  of  the 
religious  system  is  given  in  the  "  Wander- 
ings of  a  F.  R.  G.  S. : "  —  "  The  religious  ideas 
of  the  Fanti  are,  as  usual  in  Africa,  vague 
and  indistinct.  Each  person  has  his  Samiln 
—  literally  a  skeleton  or  goblin  —  or  private 
fetish,  an  idol,  rag,  fowl,  feathers,  bunch  of 


grass,  a  bit  of  glass,  and  so  forth;  to  this  he 
pays  the  greatest  reverence,  because  it  is 
nearest  to  him. 

"The  Bosorus  are  imaghiary  beings, pro- 
bably of  ghostly  origin,  called  '  spirits^  by 
the  missionaries.  Abonsiim  is  a  malevolent 
being  that  lives  in  the  upper  regions.  Sasa- 
bonsiim  is  the  friend  of  witch  and  wizard, 
hates  ))riests  and  missionai'ies,  and  inhabits 
huge  silk-cotton  trees  in  the  gloomiest  for- 
ests; he  is  a  monstrous  being,  of  human 
shape,  of  red  color,  and  with  long  hair.  The 
..„.,.,  ,, ,,,  ,,..^  j„;,  [.J  ii;jii:i;ji  [[[[■  :siiiiiiar- 
ity  of  Sasabonsdm  to  the  East  Indian  JJilk- 


shasha,  the  malevolent  ghost  of  a  Brahmin 
brown  in  color,  inhabiting  the  pipul  tree  ' 
"Nyankupon,  or  Nyawe,  is  the  supreme 
deity,  but  the  word  also  means  the  visible 
firmament  or  sky,  showing  that  (here  has 
been  no  attempt  to  separate  the  ideal  from 
the  material.  This  being,  who  dwells  in 
Nyankuponfl,  or  Nyankuponkroo,  is  too  far 
from  earth  to  trouble  himself  about  human 
atl'airs,  which  are  committed  to  the  Bosorus 
This,  however,  is  the  belief  of  the  educated' 
who  doubtless  have  derived  something  from' 
European  systems  — the  vulgar  confound 
hira  with  sky,  rain,  and  thunder. 

ct"?,''^''  '''^  *®  vocabularies  translate 
Lord,  IS  the  Anglicised  okro,  or  ocroe 
meaning  afavorite  male  slave, destined  to  be 
sacrificed  with  his  dead  master;  and  '  sun- 
sum,'  spirit,  means  a  shadow,  the  man's 
umbra.  The  Fantis  have  regular  days  of 
rest:  Tuesdays  for  fishermen,  Fridays  for 
bushmen,  peasants,  and  so  on." 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  conjec- 
ture of  the  author  is  right,  and  that  several 
of  these  ideas  have  been  borrowed  from 
European  sources. 

The  rite  of  circumcision  is  practised 
among  the  Fantis,  but  does  no»  seem  to  he 
universal,  and  a  sacred  spot  is  always  chosen 
for  the  ceremony.  At  Accra,  a  rock  rising 
out  of  the  sea  is  used  for  the  purpose. 

Burial  is  conducted  with  the  usual  accora- 
jianiments  of  proft-ssional  mourners,  and  a 
funeral  feast  is  held  in  honor  of  the  deceased. 
A  sheep  is  sacrificed  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
shoulder  bone  is  laid  on  the  grave,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time. 
Sometimes  travellers  have  noticed  a  corpse 
placed  on  a  platform,  and  merely  covered 
with  a  cloth.  These  are  the  bodies  of  meu 
who  have  died  without  paving  their  debts, 
and,  according  to  Fanti  laws,  there  they  are 
likely  to  remain,  no  one  being  bold  enough 
to  bury  them.  By  their  laws,  the  man  who 
buries  another  succeeds  to  his  property,  but 
also  inherits  his  debts,  and  is  legally  responsi- 
ble for  them.  And  as  in  Western  Africa  ;iie 
legal  rate  of  interest  is  far  above  the  wildest 
dreams  of  European  usurers  —  say  fifty  j)er 
cent,  per  annum,  or  per  mensem,  or  per 
diem,  as  the  case  may  be— to  bury  an  ex- 
posed corpse  involves  a  risk  that  no  one 
jkes  to  run. 

One  of  their  oddest  superstitions  is  their 
bel'ef  m  a  child  w!io  has  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  tl^.e  world.  It  never  eats  nor 
drinks,  and  has  remained  in  the  infantile 
state  ever  since  the  world  and  it  came  into 
existence.  Absurd  as  is  the  idea,  this  mirac- 
ulous child  is  firmly  believed  in,  even  Ly 
persons  who  have  ha'd  a  good  education,  and 
who  say  that  they  have  actually  seen  it. 
Mr.  Duncan,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  account  of  it,  determined  to  lee  it,  and 
vyas  so  quick  in  his  movements  that  he  quite 
disconceited  ll»  nurse,  iiud  stopped  her  oiep- 
ai-ations  for  his  visit. 
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"  Being  again  delayed,  I  lost  patience,  and 
resolved  to  enter  the  dwelling.  My  African 
friends  and  the  multitude  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  town,  warned  me  of  the  destruc- 
tion that  would  certainly  overtake  me  if  I 
V(!ntured  to  go  in  without  leave.  But  I 
showed  them  my  double-barrelled  gun  as 
my  fetish,  and  forced  my  way  through  the 
crowd. 

"  On  entering  through  a  very  narrow  door 
or  gateway,  into  a  circle  x>f  about  twenty 
yards'  diameter,  fenced  round  by  a  close 
paling,  and  covered  outside  with  long  grass 
(so  that  nothing  within  could  be  seen),  the 
first  and  only  thing  that  I  saw  was  an  old 
woman  who,  but  for  her  size  and  sex,  I 
should  have  taken  for  the  mysterious  being 
resident  ther  from  the  time'of  the  creation. 
She  certainly  was  the  most  disgusting  and 
loathsome  being  I  _ver  beheld.  She  had  no 
covering  on  her  person  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  piece  of  dirty  jloth  rounrf  her 
loins.  Her  skin  was  deeply  wrinkled  and 
extremely  dirty,  with  scarcely  any  flesh  on 
her  boues.  Her  breasts  hung  half' way  down 
her  body,  and  she  had  all  t.ie  appearance  of 
extreme  old  age.  This  ancient  woman  was 
the  supposed  nurse  of  the  immortal  child. 
The  god's  house  and  the  principal  actor  in 
this  strange  superstition  are  represented  on 
the  previous  page. 

"  On  my  entering  the  yard,  the  old  fetish 
woman  stepped  before  me,  making  the  most 
hideous  gestures  ever  witnessed,  and  en- 
deavored to  drive  me  out,  that  I  might  be 
prevented  from  entering  into  the  god's  house, 
but,  in  spite  of  all  her  movements,  I  pushed 
her  aside,  and  forced  my  way  into  the  house. 
Its  outward  appearance  was  that  of  a  cone, 
or  extinguisher,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  enclosure.  It  was  formed  by  long  poles 
placed  triangularly,  and  thatched  with  long 
grass.  Inside  it  I  foimd  a  clay  bench  in  the 
form  of  a  chair.  Its  tenrnt  was  absent,  and 
the  old  woman  pretended  that  she  had  by 
her  magic  caused  him  to  disappear." 

Of  course,  the  plan  pursued  by  the  old 
fetish  woman  was  to  borrow  a  baby  when- 
ever any  one  of  consequence  desired  an 
interview,  and  to  paint  it  with  colored  chalks, 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  rocognizable.    She 


would  have  played  the  same  trick  with  Mr. 
Duncan,  and,  from  the  repeated  obstacleo 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  visit,  was  evidently 
trying  to  gain  time  to  borrow  a  baby  se- 
cretly. 

At  a  Fanti  funeral  the  natives  excel  them- 
selves in  noise  making,  about  the  only  exer- 
tion in  which  they  seem  to  take  the  least 
interest.  As  soon  as  a  man  of  any  note  is 
dead,  all  his  relations  and  friends  assemble 
in  front  of  his  hut,  drink,  smoke,  yell,  sing, 
and  fire  guns  continually.  A  dog  is  sacri- 
ficed before  the  hut  by  one  of  the  relations, 
though  the  object  of  the  sacrifice  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  clear.  Rings,  bracelets, 
and  other  trinkets  are  buried  with  the  body, 
and,  as  these  ornaments  are  often  of  solid 
gold,  the  value  of  buried  jewelry  is  very  con- 
siderable. Of  course,  the  graves  arc  some- 
times opened  and  robbed,  when  the  corpse 
is  that  of  a  wealthy  person. 

One  ingenious  Fanti  contrived  to  enrich 
himself  very  cleverly.  One  of  his  sisters 
had  been  buried  for  some  time  with  all  her 
jewelry,  and,  as  the  average  value  of  a  well- 
to-do  woman's  trinkets  is  somewhere  about 
forty  or  fifty  pounds,  the  afiectionfJe  brother 
thought  that  those  who  buried  his  sister  had 
been  guilty  of  unjustifiable  waste.  After  a 
while  his  mother  died,  and  he  ordered  her 
to  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  his  sis- 
ter. The  ingenious  part  of  the  transac- 
tion was  that  the  man  declared  it  to  be  con- 
trary to  filial  duty  to  bury  the  daughter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  grave,  in  the  place  of 
honor,  and  to  lay  the  mother  above  her. 
The  daughter  was  accordingly  disinterred 
to  give  place  to  the  mother,  and  when  she 
was  again  Inid  in  the  grave  all  her  trinkets 
had  somehow  or  other  vanished. 

The  dances  of  the  Fanti  tribe  are  rather 
absurd.  Two  Tlancers  stand  opposite  each 
other,  and  stamp  on  the  ground  with  each 
foot  alternately.  The  stamping  becomes 
faster  and  faster,  until  it  is  exchanged  for 
leaping,  and  at  every  jump  the  hands  are 
thrown  out  with  the  fingers  upward,  so  that 
the  four  palms  meet  with  a  sharp  blow. 
The  couple  go  on  dancing  until  they  fail 
to  strike  the  hands,  and  then  they  leave  off, 
and  another  pair  take  theii-  place. 
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"Whence  the  Ashanti  tribe  came  is  not 
very  certain,  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
formerly  inhabited  a  more  inland  part  of  the 
continent,  and  worked  their  way  westward, 
after  the  usual  fashion  of  tbese  tribes. 
Tlieir  traditions  state  that,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  the  Ashanti,  with 
several  ot'ier  tribes,  were  gradually  ousted 
from  thei-  own  lands  by  the  increasing 
followers  of  Islam,  and  that  when  they 
reached  a  land  which  was  full  of  gold  they 
took  courage,  made  a  bold  stand  for  free- 
dom, and  at  last  achieved  their  own  inde- 
pendence. 

At  this  time  the  people  were  divided  into 
a  considerable  number  of  states  —  between 
forty  and  tifty,  according  to  one  historian. 
After  having  driven  away  their  oppressors, 
they  came  to  quarrel  among  themselves, 
and  fought  as  fiercely  for  precedence  as 
they  had  formerly  done  for  liberty,  and  at 
last  the  Ashanti  tribe  conquered  tHe  others, 
and  so  consolidated  the  government  into  a 
kingdom. 

In  giMicral  appearance,  the  Ashanti  much 
resemble  the  Fanti,  though  they  are  not 
perhaps  so  strongly  built.  They  are,  how- 
ever, quite  as  good-looking,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Bowdich,  the  women  are  handsomer 
than  those  of  the  Fanti.  As  a  rule,  the 
higher  classes  are .  remarkable  for  their 
cleanliness,  but  the  lower  are  quite  as  dirty 
as  the  generality  of   savage  Africans. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  remarkable  style  of 
costume  in  which  the  Ashanti  indulge,  a 
descrii)tion  of  an  army  captain  is  here  in- 
troduced. On  his  head  is  a  vaat  double 
plume  of  eagles'  feathers,  surmounting  a 
sort  of  helmet  made  of  rams'  horns,  gilt  in 
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a  spiral  pattern,  and  tied  under  his  chin  by 
a  strap  covered  with  cowries.  His  bow  is 
slung  at  his  back,  and  his  quiver  of  small 
poisoned  arrows  hangs  from  his  wrist,  while 
m  his  other  hand  is  held  an  ivory  staff, 
carved  in  a  spiral  pattern.  His  breast  is 
covered  with  a  vast  number  of  little  leath- 
ern pouches  gilt  and  painted  in  light  col- 
ors, mostly  scarlet,  and  from  his  arms  hang 
a  number  of  horse  tails.  Great  boots  of  red 
hide  cover  his  legs  to  mid  thigh,  and  are 
fastened  to  his  belt  by  iron  chains. 

This  belt  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  leather 
work.  One  of  these  articles  is  in  my  col- 
lection, and  is  furnished  with  the  following 
implements.  First  comes  a  small  dagger- 
knife,  with  a  blade  about  four  inches  long, 
and  next  to  it  is  a  little  circular  mirror 
about  as  large  as  a  crown  piece,  and  enclosed 
in  a  double;  case  like  that  which  is  now  used 
for  prismatic  compasses.  Then  comes  a 
razor,  a  singularly  primitive-looking  speci- 
men of  cutlery,  mounted  in  a  handle  which 
is  little  more  than  a  ])iece  of  stick,  with  a 
slit  in  it.  Next  comes  a  leathern  pouch 
about  four  inches  square  and  one  inch  in 
depth,  having  its  interior  lined  with  coarse 
canvas,  and  its  exterior  decorated  with  little 
round  holes  punched  in  the  leather,  and 
arranged  in  a  simple  pattern.  Lastly  comes 
the  razor  strop,  a  very  ingenious  implement, 
consisting  of  a  tube  filled  with  emery  pow- 
(ier,  and  sliding  into  a  sheath  so  as  to  allow 
the  powder  to  adhere  to  it.  All  tliose 
articles  are  protected  by  leathern  sheaths 
stained  of  different  colors,  and  are  suspended 
by  short  straps  from  the  bcit. 

The  country  wh^re   the  Ashanti  tribes 
now   live   is   populariy  termed   the   GoKi 
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Ooaflt,  on  account  of  the  richness  with 
which  the  precious  metal  is  scattered  over 
its  surface.  It  is  found  almost  entirely  in 
the  form  of  dust,  and  is  obtained  by  a  very 
rude  and  imperfect  mode  of  washing.  The 
women  are  the  chief  gold  washers,  and  they 
set  about  their  task  armed  with  a  hoe,  a 
basin-shaped  calabash,  and  several  quills. 
With  the  hoe  they  scrape  up  a  quantity  of 
sand  from  the  bed  of  some  stream,  and 
place  it  in  the  calabash.  A  quantity  of 
water  is  then  added,  and,  by  a  peculiar 
rotatory  movement  of  the  hand,  the  water 
and  sand  are  shaken  up,  and  made  to  fly 
gradually  over  the  top  of  the  basin. 

When  this  movement  is  adroitly  per- 
formed, the  water  and  lighter  sand  escape 
from  the  bowl,  while  the  gold  dust  sinks  by 
its  own  weight  to  the  bottom,  and  is  thus 
separated,  and  put  in  the  quills.  Much  skill 
is  required  in  handling  the  calabiish,  and 
one  woman  will  find  a  fair  supply  of  gold 
where  another  will  work  all  day  and  scarcely 
find  a  particle  of  the  metal. 

Of  course,  by  this  rude  method  of  work 
the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  is  in  very 
small  proportion  to  the  labor  bestowed  in 
obtaining  it ;  and  if  the  natives  only  knew 
the  use  of  mercury,  they  would  gain  three 
or  four  times  as  much  gold  as  they  do  at 
present.  The  quills,  when  filled  with  gold 
dust,  are  generally  fastened  to  the  hair, 
where  they  are  supposed  to  be  as  orna- 
mental as  they  are  precious.  The  best  time 
for  gold  washing  is  after  violent  rains,  when 
the  increased  rush  of  water  has  brought 
down  a  fresh  supply  of  sand  from  the  up- 
per regions.  As  one  of  the  old  voyagers 
quaintly  remarked,  "  It  raineth  seldom,  but 
every  shower  of  rain  is  a  shower  of  gold 
unto  them,  for  with  the  violence  of  the 
water  falling  from  the  mountains  it  bring- 
eth  from  them  the  gold." 

A  good  gold  washer  M'ill  procure  in  the 
course  of  a  year  a  quantity  of  the  dust 
which  will  purchase  two  slaves.  The  aver- 
age pric(3  of  a  slave  is  ten  "  minkali,"  each 
minkali  boin^  worth  about  12£.  6s. ;  and 
being  valued  in  goods  at  one  musket, 
eighteen  gun  ilints,  twenty  charges  of  pow- 
der, one  cutlass,  and  forty-eight  leaves  of 
tobacco.  The  reader  may  judge  what  must 
be  the  quality  of  the  musket  and  cutlass. 
Gold  is  weighed  by  the  little  familiar  red 
and  black  seeds,  called  in  Western  Africa 
"  tilikissi,"  and  each  purchaser  always  has 
his  own  balances  and  his  own  weights.  As 
might  bo  supposed,  both  vendor  and  pur- 
chaser try  to  cheat  each  other.  The  gold 
finder  mixes  with  the  reai  gold  dust  inferior 
sand,  made  by  melting  copi)er  and  silver 
together,  or  by  rubbing  together  copper  fil- 
ings and  red  coral  jiowder.  If  larger  pieces 
of  gold  were  to  be  imitated,  the  usual  plan 
was  to  make  little  nuggets  of  copper,  and 
siirround  them  with  a  mere  shell  of  gold. 
This,  of  eoui'sc,  was  iho  most  dangerous  i 


imposition  of  the  three,  because  the  gold 
coating  defied  the  test,  and  the  fraud  would 
not  be  discovered  unless  the  nugget  were 
cut  in  two  —  rather  a  tedious  process  when 
a  great  number  were  offered  for  sale. 

As  to  the  buyers,  there  was  mostly  some- 
thing wrong  about  their  balances  ;  while  as 
to  the  weights,  they  soaked  the  tilikissi 
seeds  in  melted  butter  to  make  them 
heavier,  and  sometimes  made  sham  tilikissis 
of  pebbles  ncatlv  ground  down  and  colored. 
In  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks,  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  annually  found  in  Ashanti-land 
is  very  great,  and  it  is  used  by  the  richer 
natives  in  barbaric  profusion.  They  know 
or  care  little  about  art.  Their  usual  way  of 
making  the  bracelets  or  armlets  is  this. 
The  smith  melts  the  gold  in  a  little  crucible 
of  red  clay,  and  then  draws  in  the  sand  a 
little  furrow  into  which  he  runs  the  gold, 
so  as  to  make  a  rude  and  irregular  bar  or 
stick  of  metal.  When  cold,  it  is  hammered 
along  the  sides  so  as  to  square  them,  and  is 
then  twisted  into  the  spiral  shape  which 
seems  to  have  instinctively  impressed  itself 
on  gold  workers  of  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

The  collars,  earrings,  and  other  orna- 
ments are  made  ift  this  simple  manner,  and 
the  wife  of  a  chief  would  scarcely  think 
herself  dressed  if  she  had  not  gold  orna- 
ments worth  some  eighty  pounds.  The 
great  nobles,  or  Caboceers,  wear  on  state 
occasions  bracelets  of  such  weight  that  they 
are  obliged  to  rest  their  arms  on  the  heads 
of  little  slave  boys,  who  stand  in  front  of 
them. 

The  Caboceers  are  very  important  per- 
sonages, and  in  point  of  fact  were  on  the 
eve  of  becoming  to  the  Ashanti  kingdom 
what  the  barons  were  to  the  English  king- 
dom in  the  time  of  John.  Indeed,  they 
were  gradually  becoming  so  powerful  and 
so  numerous,  that  for  many  years  the  king 
of  Ashanti  has  steadily  pursued  a  policy  of 
repression,  and,  when  one  of  the  Caboceers 
died,  has  refused  to  acknowledge  a  suc- 
cessor. The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is, 
that  the  Caboceers  are  now  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  even  if  they  were  all  to 
combine  against  the  king  he  could  easily 
repress  them. 

An  umbrella  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
the  Caboceers,  who,  in  the  i)resent  day,  ex- 
hibit an  odd  mixture  of  original  savagery 
and  partially  acquired  civilization.  The 
Caboceers  have  the  great  privilege  of  sit- 
ting on  stools  when  in  the  jiresence  of  the 
king.  Moreover,  "these  men,"  says  Mr. 
W.  Rciide,  "  would  be  surroumled  by  their 
household  suites,  like  the  feudal  lords  of 
ancient  days;  their  garments  of  costly  for- 
eign silks  unravelled  and  woven  anew  into 
elaborate  patterns,  and  thrown  over  the 
shoulder  like  the  Roman  toga,  leaving  the 
right  arm  bare;  a  silk  fillet  encircling  the 
temples;  Mourisii  uSiarins,  enclosed  in  smaii 
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cases  of  gold  and  silver,  suspended  on  their 
breasts,  with  necklaces  made  of  '  aggry 
beads,'  a  peculiar  stone  found  in  the  coun- 
try, and  resembling  the  « gleln-ndyr '  of  the 
ancient  Britons;  lumps  of  goltf  hanging 
from  their  wrists;  -while  handsome  girls 
would  stand  behind  holding  silver  basins  in 
their  hands." 

An  illustration  on  page  564  represents  a 
Caboeeer  at  the  heacl  of  his  wild  soldiery, 
and  well  indicates  the  strange  mixture  of 
barbarity  and  culture  which  distinguishes 
this  as  well  as  other  West  African  tribes. 
It  will  bo  seen  from  his  seat  that  he  is  no 
very  great  horaeman,  and,  indeed,  the  Cabo- 
cecrs  are  mostly  held  on  their  horses  by  two 
men,  one  on  each  side.    When  Mr.  Duncan 
visited  Western  Africa,  and  mounted   his 
horse  to  show  the  king  how  the  English 
dragoons  rode  and  fought,  two  of  the  retain- 
ers ran  to  his  side,  and  passed  their  arms 
round  him.    It  was  not  without  some  dilfl- 
culty  that  he  could  make  them  understand 
that  Englishmen  rode  without  such  assist- 
ance.   The  Caboceer's  dress  consists  of  an 
ornamental   turban,  a  jacket,  and  a   loin 
cloth,  mostly  of  white,  and  so   Jisposed  as 
to  leave  the  middle  of  the  body  bare.    On 
his  feet  ho  wears  a  remarkable  sort  of  spur, 
the  part  which  answers  to  the  rowel  bein" 
flat,  squared,  and  rather  deeply  notched.    It 
is  used  by  striking  or  scoring  the  horse  with 
the  sharp   angles,  and  not  by  the    slight 
pricking  movement  with  which  an  English 
jockey  uses  his  spurs.    The  rowels,  to  use 
the  analogous  term,  pass  through  a  slit  in 
an  oval  piece  of  leather,  which  aids  in  bind- 
ing the  spur  on  the  heel.    A  pair  of  these 
curious  spurs  are  now  in  my  collection,  and 
were  presented  by  Dr.  R.  Irvine,  R.  K. 

His  weapons  consist  of  the  spear,  bow, 
and  arrows — the  latter  being  mostly  poi- 
soned, and  furnished  with  nasty-looking 
barbs  extending  for  several  inches  below 
the  head.  The  horse  is  almost  hidden  by 
its  accoutrements,  which  are  wonderfully 
like  those  of  the  knights  of  chivalry,  save 
that  instead  of  the  brilliant  emblazonings 
with  which  the  housings  of  the  chargers 
were  covered,  sentences  from  the  Koran 
are  substituted,  and  are  scattered  over  the 
entire  cloth.  The  headstall  of  the  horse  is 
made  of  leather,  and,  following  the  usual 
African  fashion,  is  cut  into  a  vast  number 
of  thongs. 

One  of  these  headstalls  and  the  hat  of  the 
rider  are  in  my  collection.  They  are  both 
made  of  leather,  most  carefully  and  elabo- 
rately worked.  The  hat  or  helmet  is  cov- 
ered with  flat,  quadrangular  ornaments  also 
made  of  leather,  folded  and  beaten  until  it 
is  nearly  as  hard  as  wood,  and  from  each  of 
them  depend  six  or  seven  leather  thongs, 
so  that,  when  the  cap  is  placed  on  the  head, 
the  thongs  descend  as  far  as  the  mouth,  and 
answer  as  a  veil.     The   headstall  of  the 


ship,  the  leather  being  stamped  out  in  boW 
and  rather  artistic  patterns,  and  decorated 
with  three  circular  leathern  ornaments,  in 
which  a  star-shaped  pattern  has  been  neatly 
worked  in  red,  black,  and  white.  Five  tas- 
sels of  leathern  thongs  hang  from  it,  and 
are  i)robably  used  as  a  means  of  keeping  off 
the  flies. 

The  common  soldiers  are,  as  may  be  seen 
quite  destitute  of  uniform,  and  almost  oi" 
clothing.  They  wear  several  knives  and 
daggers  attached  to  a  necklace,  and  they 
carry  any  weapons  that  they  may  be  able  to 
procure  — guns  if  possible;  and,  in  default 
of  hrc-arms,  using  bows  and  spears.  Two 
of  the  petty  officers  are  seen  blowing  their 
huge  trumpets,  which  are  simply  elephant 
tusks  hollowed  and  polished,  and  sometimes 
carved  with  various  patterns.  They  are 
blown  from  the  side,  as  is  the  case  with 
African  wind  instruments  generally. 

In  Ashanti,  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa 
the  royal  succession  never  lies  in  the  direct 
line,  but  passes  to  the  brother  or  nephew  of 
the  deceased  monarch,  the  nephew  in  ques- 
tion being  the  son  of  the  king's  sister 
and  not  his  brother.  The  reason  for  this 
arrangement  is,  that  the  peo])le  are  sure 
that  their  future  king  has  some  royal  blood 
in  his  veins,  whereas,  according  to  their 
ideas,  no  one  can  be  quite  certain  that  the 
son  of  the  queen  is  also  the  son  of  the  king, 
and,  as  the  king's  wives  are  never  of  royal 
blood,  they  might  have  a  mere  plebeian 
claimant  to  the  throne.  Therefore  the  sou 
of  the  king's  sister  is  always  chosen;  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  sister  in  question 
need  not  be  married,  provided  that  the 
father  of  her  child  be  strong,  good-looking, 
and  of  tolerable  position  in  life. 

In  Ashanti  the  king  is  restricted  in  the 
number  of  his  wives.  But,  as  the  prohibi- 
tion fixes  the  magic  number  of  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty-three,  he  has 
not  much  to  complain  of  with  regard  to  the 
stringency  of  the  law.  Of  course,  with  the 
exception  of  a  chosen  few,  these  wives  are 
practically  servants,  and  do  all  the  work 
about  the  fields  and  houses. 

The  natives  have  their  legend  about  gold. 
They  say  that  when  the  Great  Spirit  first 
created  man,  he  made  one  black  man  and 
one  white  one,  and  gave  them  their  choice 
of  two  gifts.  One  contained  all  the  treas- 
ures of  the  tropics  — the  fruitful  trees,  the 
fertile  soil,  the  warm  sun,  and  a  cala1)a8h  of 
gold  dust.  The  other  gift  was  simply  a 
quantity  of  white  paper,  ink,  and  pens.  The 
former  gift,  of  course,  denoted  material 
advantages,  and  the  latter  knowledge.  The 
black  man  chose  the  former  as  being  the 
most  obvious,  and  the  white  man  the  latter. 
Hence  the  superiority  of  the  white  over  the 
black. 

Conceding  to  the  white  man  all  the  advan- 
tages which  he  gains  from  his  wisdom,  they 
arc  vcrj-  jealous  of  their  own  advaulages, 
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and  reaont  all  attempts  of  foreigners  tn  work 
their  naiacs;  if  miijos  tlicy  can  bo  called, 
where  scarcely  any  subterraneous  work  is 
needed.  They  will  rather  allow  the  precious 
metal  to  bo  wasted  than  ])ermit  the  white 
man  to  procure  it.  As  to  the  mulatto,  they 
have  the  most  intense  coutompt  for  him, 
who  is  a  "  white-black  man,  silver  and  cop- 
per, and  not  gold." 

It  has  already  boon  mentioned  that  more 
stress  win  bo  laid  upon  Dahome  than 
Ashanti,  and  that  in  cases  where  manners 
ami  customs  are  common  to  both  kingdoms, 
they  will  bo  described  in  connection  with 
the  latter.  In  both  kingdoms,  for  example, 
wo  (ind  the  terrible  "  Customs,"  or  sacrifice 
of  human  life,  and  in  Ashanti  these  may  be 
reduced  to  two,  namely,  the  Yam  and  the 
Adai. 

The  former,  which  is  tho  greater  of  the 
two,  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  tho  yams  are  ripe.  Before  the  yams 
are  allowed  to  be  used  for  general  consump- 
tion, the  "Custom"  is  celebrated;  i,  c.  a 
number  of  human  beings  arc  sacrificed  with 
sundry  rites  and  ceremonies.  There  are 
lesser  sacrifices  on  the  Adai  Custom,  which 
take  place  every  throe  weeks,  and  the 
destruction  of  human  life  is  terrible.  The 
sacrifices  are  attended  with  the  horrible 
music  which  in  all  countries  where  human 
sacrifices  have  been  permitted  has  been  its 
accompaniment. 

On  page  558,  a  Petiuh  drum  and  trumpet, 
both  of  which  are  in  my  collection,  are 
illustrated,  two  of  the  instruments  which 
are  used  as  accompaniments  to  the  sacrifice 
of  human  beings.  The  drum  is  carved  with 
enormous  perseverance  out  of  a  solid  block 
of  wood,  and  in  its  general  form  presents  a 
most  singular  resemblance  to  the  bicepha- 
lous or  two-headed  gems  of  the  Gnostics. 
The  attentive  reader  will  notice  the  remark- 
able ingenuity  with  which  the  head  of  a 
man  is  combined  with  that  of  a  bird,  the 
latter  being  kept  subservient  to  the  former, 
and  yet  having  a  bold  and  distinct  individu- 
ality of  its  own. 

From  the  top  of  th%  united  heads  rises 
the  drum  itself,  which  is  hollowed  out  of 
the  same  block  of  wood.  The  parchment 
head  of  the  drum  is  secured  to  the  instru- 
ment by  a  number  of  wooden  pegs,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  heat  of  the  meridian 
nun  was  quite  sufficient  to  tighten  the  head 
of  the  drum  whenever  it  became  relaxed. 
Of  course,  the  plan  of  tightening  it  by 
means  of  a  movable  head  is  not  known  in 
Western  Africa,  and,  even  if  it  were  known. 
It  would  not  be  practised.  The  natives  never 
modify  a  custom.  They  exchange  it  for 
another,  or  they  abolish  it,  but  tho  reform- 
m^spirit  never  existed  in  the  negro  mind. 
On  the  side  of  the  drum  may  be  seen  the 
air-hole,  which  is  usually  found  in  African 
drums,  and  which  is  closed  with  a  piece  of 
spider  web  when  the  instrument  is  used. 
28 


Sometimes  tho  drums  are  of  enormous  sixa, 
the  entire  trunk  of  a  treo  being  hollowe4 
out  for  the  purpose.  The  skin  which  forms 
u  l'  '"  ™"*'%  that  of  an  antelope,  bufc 
when  tho  Ashanti  wants  a  drum  to  be  very 
powerful  against  strange  fetishes,  he  makes 
tho  head  of  snake  or  crocodile  skin. 

Tho  former  material  holds  a  high  place  in 
tho  second  instrument,  which  is  a  fetish 
trumpet.  As  is  the  case  with  all  African 
trumpets,  it  is  blown,  flute-fashion,  from  the 
side,  and  not,  like  an  European  trumpet,  from 
tho  end.  It  is  made  from  the  tusk  of  an 
elephant,  carefully  hollowed  out,  and  fur- 
nished tvith  a  curious  apparatus,  much  like 
the  vibrator  in  a  modern  harmonium  or  ac- 
cordion. As  the  instrument  has  sustained 
rather  rough  treatment,  and  the  ivory  has 
been  cracked  here  and  there,  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  a  sound  from  it;  and  at  the  best 
the  notes  must  have  been  of  a  very  insig- 
nificant character,  deadened  as  they  must 
be  by  the  snake-skin  covering.  The  skin  in 
question  is  that  of  a  boa  or  python,  which 
is  a  very  nowerful  fetish  among  all  Africans 
among  whom  tho  boa  lives,  and  it  covers 
almost  tho  whole  of  the  instrument. 

A  most  weird  and  uncanny  sort  of  look  is 
communicated  to  the  trumpi  t  by  the  horrid 
trophy  which  is  tied  to  it.  This  is  the 
upper  jaw  of  a  human  being,  evidently  a 
negro,  by  its  peculiar  development,  the  jfaw 
bcmg  of  the  prognathous  character,  and  the 
projecting  teeth  in  the  finest  possible  order. 
From  the  mere  existence  of  these  sacrifices 
it  is  evident  that  the  religious  system  of 
the  Ashanti  must  be  of  a  very  low  charac- 
ter. They  are  not  utter  atheists,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  tribes  which  have 
already  been  mentioned;  but  they  cannot 
be  said  even  to  have  risen  to  deism,  and 
barely  to  idolatry,  their  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
Deity  being  exceedingly  vague,  and  mixed 
up  with  a  host  of  superstitious  notions  about 
demons,  both  good  and  evil,  to  whom  they 
give  the  name  of  Wodsi,  and  which  cer- 
tainly absorb  the  greater  part  of  their  devo- 
tions and  the  whole  of  their  reverence,  the 
latter  quality  being  with  them  the  mere 
outbirth  of  fear. 

Their  name  for  God  is  "  Nyonmo,"  evi- 
dently a  modification  of  Nyamye,  the  title 
which  is  given  to  the  Supreme  Spirit  by 
the  Gammas  and  other  tribes  of  the  Rembo. 
But  Nyonmo  also  means  the  sky,  or  the 
rain,  or  the  thunder,  probably  because  they 
proceed  from  the  sky,  and  they  explain  thun- 
der by  the  phrase  that  Nyonmo  is  knock- 
ing. As  the  sky  is  venerated  as  one  deity, 
so  the  earth  is  considered  as  another  though 
inferior  deity,  which  is  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  "  Sikpois." 

As  to  the  "Wodsi,  they  seem  to  be  divided 
into  various  ranks.  For  example,  the  earth, 
the  air,  and  the  sea  are  Wodsi  which  exer- 
cise their  influence  over  all  men;  whereas 
other  Wodsi,  wtiich  are  visible  in  the  forms 
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of  trees  or  rivers,  have  a  restricted  power 
over  towns,  districts,  or  individuals. 

Tlie  scrap  of  rag,  leopards'  claws,  sacred 
chains,  peculiar  beads,  bita  of  bone,  bird- 
beaks,  &c.,  which  are  wOrn  by  the  Wontse,  or 
fetish  men.  have  a  rather  curious  use,  which  is 
well  explained  by  the  "  F.  R.  G.  S."  :— "  The 
West  Africans,  like  their  brethren  in  the  East, 
have  evil  ghosts  and  haunting  evastra,  which 
work  themselves  into  the  position  of  demons. 
Their  various  rites  are  intended  to  avert  the 
harm  which  may  be  done  to  them  by  their 
Pepos  or  Mulungos,  and  perhaps  to  shift  it 
upon  their  enemies.  When  the  critical  mo- 
ment has  arrived,  the  ghost  is  adjured  by 
the  fetish  man  to  come  forth  from  the  pos- 
sessed, and  an  article  is  named  —  a  leopard's 
claw,  peculiar  beads,  or  a  rag  from  the 
sick  man's  body  nailed  to  what  Europeans 
call  the  'Devil's  tree'— in  which,  if  worn 
about  the  person,  the  haunter  will  reside. 
It  is  techmcally  called  Kehi,  or  Keti,  i.  e.  a 


chair  or  a  stool.  The  word  '  fetish,'  by  the 
way,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  Fei- 
ti90,  i.  e.  witchcraft,  or  conjuring.'" 

Their  belief  respecting  'the  Kra,  or  Kla 
or  soul  of  a  man,  is  very  peculiar.  They 
believe  that  the  Kla  exists  before  the  body 
and  that  it  is  transmitted  from  one  to  an- 
other. Thus,  if  a  child  dies,  the  next  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  child  born  again 
into  the  world;  and  so  thoroughly  do  they 
believe  this,  that  when  a  woman  finds  that 
she  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  she  goes 
to  the  fetish  man,  and  requests  him  to  ask 
the  Kla  of  her  future  child  respecting  its 
ancestry  and  intended  career.  But  the  Kla 
has  another  office;  for  it  is  supposed  to  be 
in  some  sort  distinct  from  the  man,  and 
like  the  demon  of  Socrates,  to  give  him  ad- 
vice, and  is  a  kind  of  small  Wodsi,  capable 
of  receiving  offerings.  The  Kla  is  also  dual 
male  and  female;  the  former  urging  the 
man  to  evil,  and  the  latter  to  good. 
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CHABACTEBISTIC  OP  THE  WE8TEBN  APMCAN-LOCAUTT  OP  DAHOHn,       ^™  ^ 

SHIP  IN    DAH0ME-PUNI8HMENT    OP  A  SNAKE    KI^LE^PtI^  I-EOBA-SNAKB  WOR- 

MAN  OP  EANK  TO  THE  CAPITAL -APRICANIIAMM^^     ^       ^"^  *''  <^0U«^- JOUtoEY  OP  A 
CEREMONIES  ON  THE  JOURNEY       KAN.     JI  "^""OCK  -  8IGNIPICATI0N  OP  THE  WORD  DAHOME - 

THE  scENERv-TH"^o~A^;-:r'c:LT-r„o::;  rsr  ?:^:sVv-^^^"^^  °' 

—  "the  bell  comes"— THF   *lwi»«,»«       ™„    ™  "WACH    TO    KANA  — A  GHASTLY    ORNAMENT 


There  is  a  very  remarkable  point  about  the 

J^r„  v^,r\°^^^'''^'''^  ^<''-'«».  namely,  the 
use  which  be  has  made  of  his  contact  with 
mvil  zrition.  It  might  be  imagined  that  he 
wouk  have  raised  himself  in  tl?e  social  scale 
by  his  frequent  intercourse  with  men  wis«»r 
and  more  powerful  than  himself,  and  who  if 
perhaps  they  may  not  have  been  much  better 
m  a  moral  point  of  view,  could  not  possiblv 
have  been  worse.  But  he  has  done  nothing 
ot  the  kind,  and,  instead  of  giving  up  his  ol3 
barbarous  customs  has  only  increased  their 
barbarity  by  the  additional  means  which  he 
has  obtained  from  the  white  man, 

Exchanging  the  bow  and  arrows  for  the 
gun  and  the  club  for  the  sword,  he  has 
employed  his  better  weapons  in  increasing 
his  destructiye  powers,  and  has  chiefly  used 

whZ'\^°'i.*'S^ ''"''  ?^"'"»  '"t"  slavery  those 
Whom  he  had  previously  fought,  and  who 
respected  him  as  long  as  the  "arms  on  Sh 
sides  were  equal.  And  the  strangest  thing 
w  that,  even  considering  his  captives  as  so 
much  nronnrtv  fho  «ni.r  «•»•..„„„  ...i,:_i.  ..    , , 


home ;  a  kingdom  begun  in  blood  and  cruelty, 
and  having  maintained  its  existence  of  more 
than  two  centuries  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
scenes  continually  enacted  -  scenes  which 
would  drive  almost  any  other  nation  to  re- 
name of  n.^  ^^^11^"^  sacrifices  for  which  the 
name  of  Dahome  has  been  so  long  infamous 

kln/s'L^'lr^^'  *^«"^P""?  °*'  *  d«~ 
kmg  s  fancy;  they  are  sanctioned,  and  even 

SteTin'r^''^^  "''''''-''  ^"'^^^" 
It  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Africa  com- 
monly known  as  the  Slave  Coast,  as  distS- 

Coasts  I'n  '\  ^^^'  ^^"'•y-  ^"d  Grafn 
Coasts,  and  its  shores  are  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Dime 
alone,  of  the  four  great  slave  kingdoms! 
Ashanti  Yomba,  Benin,  and  Dahome,  K 
retained  its  power,  and,  to  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  observer,  even  Dahome,  which 
th^m  three,  wiU  speedily' foSow 

On  its  coMt  are  the  two  celebrated  ports, 


much  pronert>:the";;i7erusra:S  c^uld   La^os  and  w£  T.*^\*-\"  i''''^'^''^  ^^^^^^ 
be  found  for  tile  savage  cruelty  with  wS  h.fn^n  fh^ l^Ti  T'^^k  '  ^^'P^  ''"^^  ^"""^  ««  l«ng 


he  makes  raids  on  every  town  which  he 
thinks  he  can  conquer,  he  has  not  yet  learned 
to  abolish  the  dreadful  "custom'*^ of  human 
sam  ices,  although  each  prisoner  or  criminal 
killed  is  a  dead  loss  to  him. 

.  We  now  come   to   oha  nf  fhe  =*••"- gf 

iiingdoms  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  of  Da- 
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tiired  in  the  interior  were  sent  on  board 
the  ships.  Lagos,  however,  has  been  al- 
ready ceded  to  England,  and,  under  a  bet- 
ter management,  will  probably  become  one 
of  the  great  ports  at  which  a  legitimate 
trade  can  be  carried  on,  and  which  will  be- 
cuiiiu  one  01  the  blessings  instead  of  the 
curses  of  Western  Africa. 
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Whydah,  being  one  of  the  towns  through 
which  a  traveller  Is  sure  to  pass  in  going 
into  the  interior  of  Dahonie,  is  worth  a 
passing  notice.  Captain  Burton,  from  whom 
the  greater  part  of.  our  knowledge  of  this 
strange  land  is  derived,  states  that  the  very 
name  is  a  misnomer.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  attributed  it  to  the  wrong  spot,  and  in 
the  next  we  have  given  it  a  most  corrupted 
title.  The  place  which  we  call  Whydah  is 
known  to  the  people  as  Gre-hwe  (Planta- 
tion House),  wTiile  the  real  Hwe-clah— as 
the  word  ought  to  be  spelt — belongs  rightly 
to  a  little  kingdom  whose  capital  was  Savi. 

Originally  a  port  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Savi,  and  given  up  entirely  to  piracy,  it 

Sassed  into  the  hands  of  Ag.aja,  king  of 
>ahome,  who  easily  found  an  excuse  for 
attacking  a  place  which  was  so  valuable  as 
giving  him  a  direct  communication  from  the 
interior  to  the  sea,  without  the  intervention 
of  middle-men,  who  each  take  a  heavy  per- 
centage from  all  goods  that  pass  through 
their  district.  Prom  1725,  when  it  thus 
passed  into  Dahoman  hands,  it  rapidly  in- 
creased in  size  and  importance.  Now  it 
presents  an  extraordinaiy  mixture  of  native 
and  imported  masters,  and  we  will  endea- 
vor to  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  former. 

The  place  is  divided  into  five  districts, 
each  governed  by  its  own  Caboceer;  and  it 
is  a  notable  fact,  that  nowadays  a  Caboceer 
need  not  be  a  native.  The  post  of  Caboceer 
of  the  Sogliyi,  or  English  quarter,  was  of- 
fered to  Captain  Burton,  who,  however  could 
not  be  tempted  to  accept  it  even  by  the 
umbrella  of  rank  —  equal  to  the  blue  ribbon 
of  our  own  system. 

At  the  entrance  of  every  town  there  is 
the  De-sum,  or  Custom-house,  and  close  by 
it  are  a  number  of  little  fetish  houses, 
wherein  the  trader  is  supposed  to  return 
his  thanks  to  the  propitiating  demons.  The 
streets  are  formed  by  the  walls  of  enclosures 
and  the  backs  of  houses;  and,  as  Dahoman 
architecture  is  regulated  by  law,  a  very  uni- 
form effect  is  obtained.  The  walls  are  mud, 
popularly  called  "swish,"  sometimes  mixed 
with  oyster-shells  to  strengthen  it,  and  built 
up  in  regular  courses,  each  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  thickness.  By  law,  no  walls 
are  allowed  to  be  more  than  four  courses 
high. 

The  hot  sun  soon  bakes  the  mud  into  the 
consistence  of  soft  brick;  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  fierce  rains  of  the  tropics,  it  would 
be  very  lasting.  As  it  i3,  the  rainy  season 
is  very  destructive  to  walls,  and  the  early 
part  of  the  dry  season  is  always  a  busy 
time  with  native  architects,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  repairing  the  damages  caused  by 
the  rains.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  salt 
in  the  mud,  which  increases  the  liability  to 
damage.  On  the  Gold  Coast  the  natives 
ingeniously  strengthen  the  swish  walls  by 
growing  cactus  plants;  but  the  negroes  of 
i^ahorae  neglect  this  precaution,  and  conse- 


quently give  themselves — as  lazy  people 
proverbiallv  do  — a  vast  amount  of  needless 
trouble.  There  are  no  windows  to  the 
houses;  but  the  roofs,  made  of  grass  and 
leaves  fastened  on  a  light  framework,  are 
made  so  that  they  can  be  partially  raised 
from  the  walls,  like  the  "  fly  "  of  a  tent. 

In  spite  of  the  presence  of  localized  Chris- 
tian missions,  and  the  continual  contact  of 
Islamism,  the  system  of  fetishism  is  ram- 
pant in  Whydah.  No  human  sacrifices  take 
place  there,  all  the  victims  being  forwarded 
to  the  capital  for  execution.  But,  according 
to  Captain  Burton,  "even  in  the  bazaar 
many  a  hut  will  be  girt  round  with  the  Zo 
Vodun,  a  country  rope  with  dead  leaves 
dangling  from  it  at  spaces  of  twenty  feet. 
(Zo  Vodun  signifies  fire-fetish.) 

^^  After  a  conflagration,  this  fetish  fire- 
prophylactic  becomes  almost  universal.  Op- 
posite  the  house  gates,  again,  we  find  the 
Vo-siva  defending  the  inmates  from  harm. 
It  is  of  many  shapes,  especially  a  stick  or  a 
pole,  with  an  empty  old  calabash  for  a  head, 
and  a  body  composed  of  grass,  thatch, 
palm  leaves,  fowls'  feathers,  achatina  shells. 
These  people  must  deem  lightly  of  an  in- 
fiuence  that  can  mistake,  even  in  the  dark, 
such  a  scarecrow  for  a  human  being. 

"  Near  almost  every  door  stands  the  Leg- 
ba-gbau,  or  Legba-pot,  by  Europeans  com- 
monly called  the  'Devil's  dish.'  It  is  a 
common  clay  shard  article,  either  whole  or 
broken,  and  every  morning  and  evening  it 
is  filled,  generally  by  women,  with  cooked 
maize  and  palm  oil,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
turkey  buzzard.  'Akrasu,'  the  vulture,  is, 
next  to  the  snake,  the  happiest  animal  in 
Dahon  le.  He  has  always  abundance  of  food, 
lik?  storks,  robins,  swallows,  crows,  adju- 
tant-cranes, and  other  holy  birds  in  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  world.  Travellers  abuse 
this  '^obscene  fowl,'  forgetting  that  without 
it  the  towns  of  Yoruba  would  be  uninhabit- 
able. .  .  .  The  turkey-buzzard  perched  oa 
the  topmost  stick  of  a  blasted  calabash  tree 
is  to  the  unromantic  natives  of  Africa  what 
the  pea  fowl  is  to  more  engaging  Asians. 
It  always  struck  me  as  the  most  appropriate 
emblem  and  heraldic  bearing  for  decayed 
Dahome." 

The  Legba,  or  idol  to  whom  the  fowl  is 
sacred,  is  an  abominable  image,  rudely 
moulded  out  of  clay,  and  represented  in  a 
squatting  attitude.  Sometimes  Legba's  head 
is  of  wood,  with  eyes  and  teeth  made  of 
cowries,  or  else  painted  white.  Legba  is 
mostly  a  male  deity,  rarely  a  female,  and 
the  chief  object  of  the  idol  maker  seems  to 
be  that  the  worshipper  shall  have  no  doubt 
on  the  subject.  Legba  sits  in  a  little  hut 
open  at  the  sides;  and,  as  no  one  takes  care 
of  him,  and  no  one  dares  to  meddle  with 
him,  the  country  is  full  of  these  queer  little 
temples,  inside  which  the  god  Is  sometimes 
seen  in  tolerable  preserv.ition,  but  in  most 
cases  has  sunk  into  a  mere  heap  of  mud  and 
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(2.)    PUNI3HMKNT  OK  A  SNAKK   K[1,LEK.    (Sec  pngc  505.) 
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PUNISHMENT  OP  SNAKE  KILLER. 
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dust  Some  of  these  woocJen  Legbap  may 
bo  seen  on  the  552nd  page,  but  they  are  pur- 
posely selected  on  account  of  the  excep- 
tional delicacy  disj)layed  by  the  carver. 

Snakes  are  fetish  throughout  Dahome, 
and  are  protected  by  the  severest  laws.  All 
serpents  are  highly  venerated,  but  there  is 
one  m  particular,  a  harmless  snake  called 
the  '-Danhgbwe,"  which  is  held  in  the  most 
absurd  reverence.  It  is  of  moderate  size, 
reaching  some  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and 
is  rather  delicately  colored  with  brown,  yel- 
low, and  white.  The  Danhgbwe  is  kept 
tame  in  fetish  houses,  and,  if  one  of  them 
should  stray,  it  is  carefully  restored  by  the 
man  who  finds  it,  and  who  grovels  on  the 
ground  and  covers  himself  with  dust  before 
he  touches  it,  as  he  would  in  the  presence 
of  a  king.  Formerly  the  penalty  for  killing 
one  of  these  snakes  was  death,  but  it  is  now 
commuted  for  a  punishment  which,  although 
very  severe,  is  not  necessarily  fivtal  to  the 
sufl'orer.  It  partakes  of  the  mixture  of  the 
horrible  and  the  grotesque  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  this  land.  Mr.  Duncan  saw 
three  men  undergo  this  punishment.  Three  j 
small  houses  were  built  of  dry  sticks,  and  i 
thatched  with  dry  grass.  The  culprits  Avere 
then  placed  in  front  of  the  houses  by  the ' 
fetisli  man,  who  made  a  long  speech  to  the 
spectators,  and  explained  the  enormity  of 
the  offence  of  which  they  had  been  guilty. 

They  then  proceeded  to  tie  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  each  culprit  a  dog,  a  kid,  and  two 
fowls.  A  quantity  of  palm  oil  was  poured 
over  them,  and  on  their  heads  were  bal- 
anced baskets,  containing  little  open  cala- 
bashes filled  with  the  same  material,  so  that 
at  the  least  movement  the  calabashes  were 
upset,  and  the  oil  ran  all  over  the  head  and 
body.  They  were  next  marched  round  the 
little  houses,  and.  lastly,  forced  to  crawl  into 
them,  the  dog,  kid,  and  fowls  being  taken  off" 
their  shoulders  and  thrust  into  the  house 
with  them.  The  doors  being  shut,  a  large 
mob  assembles  with  sticks  and  clods,  and 
surrounds  the  house.  The  houses  are  then 
fired,  the  dry  material  blazing  up  like  gun- 
powder, and  the  wretched  inmates  burst 
their  way  through  the  flaming  walls  and 
roof,  and  rush  to  the  nearest  running 
stream,  followed  by  the  crowd,  who  beat 
and  pelt  them  unmercifully.  If  they  can 
reach  the  water,  they  are  safe,  and  should 
they  be  men  of  any  consequence  they  have 
little  to  fear,*  as  their  friends  surround 
them,  and  keep  off"  the  crowd  until  the 
water  is  reached. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings  are  shown 
in  the  illustration  on  the  previous  page. 

In  the  distance  is  seen  one  of  the  culprits 
being  taken  to  his  fetish  house,  the  basket 
of  calabashes  on  his  head,  and  the  animals 
slung  round  his  neck.  Another  is  seen 
creeping  into  t.'ie  house,  near  which  the 
fetish  man  is  standinff,  holding  denrl  snakes 
in  his  hands,  and  horrible  to  look  at  by 


reason  of  the  paint  with  which  he  has  cov- 
ered his  face.  In  the  foreground  is  another 
criminal  rushing  toward  the  water,  just 
about  to  plunge  into  it  and  extinguish  the 
flames  that  are  still  playing  about  his  oil- 
saturated  hair  and  have  nearly  burned  off 
all  his  scanty  clothing.  The  blazing  hut  ia 
seen  behind  him,  and  around  are  the  spec- 
tators, pelting  and  striking  him,  while  hia 
personal  friends  are  checking  them,  and 
keeping  the  way  clear  toward  the  water. 
We  will  now  leave  Whydah,  and^  proceed 
toward  the  capital. 

When  a  person  of  rank  wishes  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  king,  the  latter  semfe  some 
of  his  officers,  bearing,  as  aa  emblem  of 
their  rank,  the  shark-stick,  i.  e.  a  kind  of 
tomahawk  about  two  feet  long,  carved  at 
the  end  into  a  rude  semblance  of  the  shark, 
another  image  of  the  same  fish  being  made 
out  of  a  silver  dollar  beaten  fiat  and  nailed 
to  the  end  of  the  handle.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers will  probably  have  the  lion  stick  as  This 
emblem  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him;  but  to 
unpractised  eyes  the  tions  carved  on  the 
stick  would  answer  equally  well  for  the 
shark,  and  both  would  do  well  as  "crocor 
dile  "  sticks,  the  shapes  of  the  ammals  being 
purely  conventional. 

The  mode  of  travelling  is  generally  in 
hammocks,  made  of  cotton  cloth,  but  some- 
times formed  of  silk:  these  latter  are  very 
gaudy  affairs.  The  average  size  of  a  ham- 
mock is  nine  feet  by  five,  and  the  ends  are 
lashed  to  a  pole  some  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
length.  Upon  the  polo  is  fixed  a  slight 
framework,  which  supports  an  awning  as  a 
defence  against  the  sun.  The  pole  is  car- 
ried not  on  the  shoulders  but  the  heads 
of  the  bearers,  and,  owing  to  their  awk- 
wardness and  rough  movements,  an  inex- 
perienced traveller  gets  his  head  knocked 
against  the  pole  with  considerable  violence". 
Two  men  carry  it,  but  each  hammock  re- 
quires a  set  of  seven  men,  some  to  act  as 
relays,  and  others  to  help  in  getting  the 
vehicle  over  a  rough  part  of  the  road.  Each 
man  expects  a  glass  of  rum  morning  and 
evening,  and,  as  he  is  able  to  make  an 
unpopular  master  very  uncomfortable,  it  is 
better  to  yield  to  the  general  custom,  espe- 
cially as  rum  is  only  threepence  per  pint. 

Being  now  fairly  in  the  midst  of  Dahome, 
let  us  see  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
Somewhere  about  A.  D.  1620,  an  old  king 
died  and  left  three  sons.  The  oldest  took 
his  father's  kingdom,  and  the  youngest, 
Dako  by  name  (some  writers  call  him  Tacu- 
dona),  went  abroad  lo  seek  his  fortune,  and 
settled  at  a  place  not  far  from  Agbomo.  By 
degrees  Dako  became  more  and  more  pow- 
erful, and  was  continually  encroaching  upon 
the  country  belonging  to  a  neighboring  king 
called  Danh,  i.  e.  the  Snake,  or  Rainbow. 
As  the  number  of  his  followers  increased, 
Dako  pestered  Danh  fav  more  and  move 
laud  for  them,  until  at  last  the  king  lost 
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patience,  and  said  to  the  portinacions  raen- 
dicunt,  "  Soon  thou  wilt  build  iu  my  belly." 
Dalco  tliouffht  that  this  idea  was  not  a  bad 
one,  and  when  ho  had  collected  sufficient 
warriors,  he  attacked  Danh,  killed  him,  took 
'lossession  of  his  kingdom,  and  built  a  now 
palace  over  his  corpse,  thus  literally  and 
deliberately  fulfilling  the  prediction  made 
m  haste  and  an^er  by  his  conquered  foe. 
In  honor  of  his  victory,  the  conquerer  called 
the  place  Danh-ome,  or  Danh's-beiiy.  The 
n    in  this  word  is  a  nasal  sound  unknown 


to  English  ears,  and  the  word  is  best  pro- 
nounced Dah-ome.  as  a  dissyllable. 

The  great  neighboring  kingdom  of  AJ- 
lada  was  friendly  with  Dahome  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  when  they  fell  out,  fought, 
and  Dahome  again  proved  victorious,  so 
that  Allada  allowed  itself  to  be  incorporated 
with  Dahome. 

It  was  a  little  beyond  Allada  where  Cap- 
tain Burton  first  saw  some  of  the  celebrated 
Amazons,  or  female  soldiers,  who  will  be 
presently  described,  and  here  began  the 
strange  series  of  ceremonies,  far  too  nu- 
merous to  be  separately  described,  which 
accompanied  the  progress  of  so  important  a 
visitor  to  the  capital.  A  mere  slight  outline 
will  be  given  of  them. 

At  every  village  that  was  passed  a  dance 
was  performed,  which  the  travellers  were 
expected  to  witness.    All  the  dances  bcinw 
exactly  alike,  and  consisting  of  writhin^a  <^ 
the  body  and  stamping  with  the  feet,  they 
soon  became  very  monotonous,  but  had  to 
be  endured.    At  a  place  called  Aquine  a 
body  of  warriors  rushed  tumultuously  into 
the   cleared   space   of    the   village   under 
its  centre  tree.    They  were  about  eighty 
m  number,  and  were   formed   four  deep. 
Headed  by  a  sort  of  fiag,  and  accompanied 
by  the  inevitable  drum,  they  came  on  at 
full  speed,  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
»nd  performing  various  agile  antics.    After 
circling  round  the  tree,  they  all  fell  flat  on 
the  ground,  beat  up  the  dust  with  their 
hands,  and  flung  it  over  their  bodies.    This 
is  the  royaj  salute  of  Western  Africa,  and 
was  performed  in  honor  of  the  king's  canes 
of  office,  which  he  had  sent  by  their  bear- 
ers, accompanied  hy  the  great  ornament  of 
his  court,  an  old  liquor  case,  covered  with 
a  white  cloth,  and  borne  on  a  boy's  head 
From  this  case  were  produced  bottles  of 
water,  wine,  gin,  and  rum,  of  each  of  which 
the  visitors  were  expected  to  drink  three 
times,  according  to  etiquette. 

After  this  ceremony  had  been  completed, 
the  escort,  as  these  mon  proved  to  be,  pre- 
ceded the  party  to  the  capital,  dancing  and 
capering  the  whole  way.  After  several  halts 
the  party  arrived  within  sight  of  Kana,  the 
country  capital.  "It  is  distinctly  Dahome, 
and  here  the  traveller  expects  to  look  upon 
the  scenes  of  barbaric  splendor  of  which  all 
the  world  has  read.  And  it  has  its  own 
beauty;  a  French  traveller  has  compared  it 


with  the  lovelleet  villages  of  fair  Provence 
while  to  Mr.  Duncan  it  suggested  'a  vast 
pleasure  ground,  not  unPko  some  parts  of 
the  Great  Park  at  Windsor.' 

"After   impervious   but   sombre    forest 
grass-barrens,  and  the  dismal  swamps   of 
the  path,  the  eye  revels  In  these  open  pla- 
teaux; their  seducing  aspect  is  enhancecl  by 
scattered  plantations  of  a  leek-green  stud- 
ding  the  slopes,  by  a  background  of  gigantic 
forest  dwarfing  the  nearer  palm  flies,  by 
homesteads  buried  in  cultivation,  and  by 
calabashes  and  cotton  trees  vast  as  the  view 
tempering  the  flerv  summer  to  their  subject 
growths,  and  in  winter  collecting  the  rains 
which  would  otherwise    bare    the    newly- 
buried  seed.    Nor  is  animal  life  wantincr. 
The  turkey  buzzard,  the  kite,  and  the  kes- 
trel soar  in  the  upper  heights;  the  brightest 
fly-catchers  flit  through  the  lower  strata- 
the  little  gray  squirrel  nimbly  climbs  his 
lofty  home;  and  a  fine  large  spur-fowl  rises 
from  the  plantations  of  maize  and  cassava." 
As  is  usual  with  African  names,  the  word 
Kana  has  been  .spelled  in  a  difl'erent  way  by 
almost  every  traveller  and  every  writer  on 
the  subject.   Some  call  it  Canna,  or  Cannah 
or  Carnah,  while  others  write  the  word  as' 
Calmina,  evidently  a  corruption  of  Kana- 
mma,  the  "mina''  being  an  addition.    All 
the  people  between  the  Little  Popo  and 
Acua  are  called  Mina.    We  shall,  however, 
be  quite  safe,  if  throughout  our  account  of 
Western  Africa  we  accept  the  orthography 
?o-^'^P*"'"  Burton.    Kana  was  seized  about 
1818  by  King  Gozo,  who  liked  the  place, 
and  so  made  it  his  country  capital  —  much 
a^  Brighton  was  to  England  in  the  days  of 
the  Regency.    He  drove  out  the  fierce  aud 
warlike  Oyos  (pronounced  Aw-yaws),  and 
m  celebration  of  so  important   a  victory 
instituted  an  annual  "  Custom,"  f.  e.  a  humaii 
sacrifice,  in  which  the  victims  are  dressed 
like  the  conquered  Oyos. 

This  is  called  Gozo's  Custom,  and,  al- 
though the  details  are  not  precisely  known, 
Its  general  tenor  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  following  facts.  One  traveller,  who  vis- 
ited Kana  in  1863,  saw  eleven  platforms  on 
poles  about  forty  feet  high.  On  each  plat- 
form was  the  dead  body  of  a  man  in  an  erect 
position,  well  dressed  in  the  peasant  stylo, 
and  having  in  his  hand  a  calabash  contain- 
ing oil,  grain,  or  other  product  of  the  land. 
One  of  them  was  set  up  as  if  leadin'^  a 
sheep. 

When  Mr.  Duncan  visited  Kana,  or  Can- 
anina,  as  he  calls  it,  he  saw  relics  of  this 
"  Custom."  The  walls  of  the  place,  which 
were  of  very  great  extent,  were  covered 
with  human  skulls  placed  about  thirtv  feet 
apart,  and  upon  a  pole  was  the  body  of  a 
man  in  an  upright  position,  holding  a  basket 
on  his  head  with  both  his  arms.  A  little 
further  on  were  the  bodies  of  two  other 
men,  hung  by  their  feet  from  a  sort  of  gal- 


lows, about  twenty  feet  high.    They  had 
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been  in  that  poRition  about  two  months, 
and  were  hardly  rocognizable  aa  human 
beings,  and  in  fact  must  have  presented  as 
repulsive  an  appearance  as  the  bodies  hung 
in  chains,  or  the  heads  on  Temple  Bar. 
Two  more  bodies  wore  hung  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  market-place,  and  Mr.  Dun- 
can was  informed  that  they  were  criminals 
executed  for  intrigues  with  the  king's  wives. 

At  Kana  is  seen  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  royalty.  A  small  stream 
runs  by  it,  and  supplies  Kana  with  water. 
At  daybreak  the  women  slaves  of  the  palace 
are  released  from  the  durance  in  which  they 
are  kept  during  the  night,  and  sent  oflf  to 
fetch  water  for  the  palace.  They  are  not 
fighting  women  or  Amazons,  as  they  are 
generally  called:  but  the  slaves  of  the  Am- 
azons, each  of  these  women  having  at  least 
one  female  slave,  and  some  as  many  as  fifty. 

The  very  fact,  however,  that  they  are  ser- 
vants of  the  Amazons,  who  are  the  servants 
of  the  king,  confers  on  them  a  sort  of  dignity 
which  they  are  not  slow  to  assert.  No  man 
is  allowed  to  look  at  them,  much  less  to  ad- 
dress them,  and  in  consequence,  when  the 
women  go  to  fetch  water,  they  are  headed 
by  one  of  their  number  carrying  a  rude  bell 
suspended  to  the  neck.  When  the  leader 
sees  a  man  in  the  distance,  she  shakes  the 
bell  vigorously,  and  calls  out,  "  Gan-ja,''  i.  e. 
"  the  bell  comes."  As  soon  as  the  tmkle  of 
the  bell  or  the  cry  reaches  the  ears  of  any 
men  who  happen  to  be  on  the  road,  they 
immediately  run  to  the  nearest  footpath,  of 
which  a  number  are  considerately  made, 
leading  into  the  woods,  turn  their  backs,  and 
Wait  patiently  until  the  long  file  of  women 
has  passed.  This  hurrying  of  men  to  the 
right  and  left,  hiding  their  faces  in  the 
bushes  and  brakes,  is  admirably  represented 
on  the  COOth  page. 

They  had  need  to  escape  as  fast  as  they 
can,  for  if  even  one  of  the  water-pots  should 
happen  to  be  broken,  the  nearest  man  would 
inevitably  be  accused  of  having  frightened 
the  woman  who  carried  it,  and  would  almost 
certainly  be  sold  into  slavery,  together  with 
his  wife  and  family. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  attendants  at 
the  palace  are  very  proud  of  this  privilege, 
and  the  uglier,  the  older,  and  the  lower  they 
are,  the  more  perseveringly  do  they  ring  the 
bell  and  utter  the  dreaded  shout,  "  Gan-ja." 
The  oddest  thing  is  that  even  the  lowest  of 
the  male  slaves  employed  in  the  palace 
assume  the  same  privilege,  and  insist  on 
occupying  the  roacf  and  driving  all  other 
travellers  into  the  by-paths.  "This,"  says 
Captain  Burton,  "  is  one  of  the  greatest 
nuisances  in  Dahome.  It  continues  through 
the  day.  In  some  parts,  as  around  the 
palace,  half  a  mile  an  hour  would  be  full 
speed,  and  to  make  way  for  these  animals 
of  burthen,  bought  perhaps  for  a  few  pence, 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  by  no  means  deco- 
rous." 


The  town  of  Kana  has  in  itself  iiew  ele- 
ments of  beauty,  however  picturesque  may 
be  the  surrounding  scenery.  It  occupies 
about  three  miles  of  ground,  and  is  com- 
posed primarily  of  the  palace,  and  secondly 
of  a  number  oi'^houses  scattered  round  it,  set 
closely  near  the  king's  residence,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  scattered  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  it.  Captain  Burton 
estimates  the  population  at  4,000.  The 
houses  are  built  of  a  red  sandy  clay. 

The  palace  walls,  which  ai-e  of  great  ex- 
tent, are  surrounded  by  a  cheerful  adorn- 
ment in  the  shape  of  human  skulls,  which 
are  placed  on  the  top  at  intervals  of  thirty 
feet  or  so,  and  striking,  as  it  were,  the  key 
note  to  the  Dahoman  character.  In  no  place 
in  the  world  is  human  life  sacrificed  with 
such  prodigality  and  with  such  ostentation. 

In  most  countries,  after  a  criminal  is  exe- 
cuted, the  body  is  allowed  to  be  buried,  or, 
at  the  most,  is  thrown  to  the  beasts  and  the 
birds.  In  Dahome  the  skull  of  the  victim  is 
cleansed,  and  used  as  an  ornament  of  some 
building,  or  as  an  appendage  to  the  court 
and  its  precincts.  Consequently,  the  one 
object  which  strikes  the  eye  of  a  traveller 
is  the  human  skull.  The  walls  are  edged 
with  skulls,  skulls  are  heaped  in  dishes  be- 
fore the  king,  skulls  are  stuck  on  the  tops  of 
poles,  skulls  are  used  as  the  heads  of  banner 
staves,  skulls  are  tied  to  dancers,  and  all  the 
temples,  or  Ju-ju  houses,  are  almost  entirely 
built  of  human  skulls.  li^w  they  come  to  be 
in  such  profusion  we  shall  see  presently. 

Horrible  and  repulsive  as  tnis  system  is, 
we  ought  to  remember  that  even  in  Eng- 
land, in  an  age  when  art  and  literature  were 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  the  quartered 
bodies  of  persons  executed  for  high  treason 
were  exposed  on  the  gates  of  the  principal 
cities,  and  that  in  the  very  heart  of  the  capi- 
tal their  heads  were  exhibited  up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.  This  practice,  though 
not  of  sc  wholesale  a  character  as  the  "  Cus- 
tom "  of  P^ome,  was  yet  identical  with  it 
in  spirit. 

As  the  Amazons,  or  female  soldiers,  have 
been  mentioned,  they  will  be  here  oriefly 
described.  This  celebrated  force  consists 
wholly  of  women,  officers  as  well  as  pri- 
vates. They  hold  a  high  position  at  court, 
and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  are  of 
such  importance  that  each  Amazon  pos- 
sesses at  least  one  slave.  In  their  own 
country  they  are  called  by  two  names, 
Akho-si,  i.  e.  the  King's  wives,  and  Ml-no, 
i.  e.  our  mothers;  the  first  name  being  given 
to  them  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle, 
because  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  the 
wives  of  any  man,  and  the  second  being.used 
as  the  conventional  title  of  respect  The 
real  wives  of  the  king  do  not  bear  arms,  and 
though  he  sometimes  does  take  a  fancy  to 
one  of  his  women  soldiers,  she  may  not  aa- 
suiuc  the  positiou  of  u  regular  vfifc. 
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About  one-third  of  the  Amazons  haVo 
been  mnrried,  but  the  rest  arc  unmarried 
maiden«.  Of  course  it  isneedftil  that  such  a 
body  Hliould  observe  strict  celibacy,  if  their 
efflcicncy  is  to  be  maintained,  and  especial 
pams  are  taken  to  insure  this  object,  in  the 
first  pliiee,  the  strictest  possible  watch  is 


Itept  over  thom^  and,  in"  the  second,  tiie 
power  of  superstition  is  invoked.  At  one  of 
the  palace  gates,  called  signiflcantlv  Asrbo- 
dewe,  t  r  tlio  Discovery  ^ate,  is  placed  a 
potent  fetish,  who  watches  over  the  con.luct 
ot  the  Amazons  and  invariably  discovers 
the  soldier  who  breaks  the  most  important 

«L^?  TI '?"7>,'^'«-:  The  Amazons  are  so 
alVaid  of  this  fetish,  that  when  one  of  them 
has  transgressed  she  has  been  known  to  con- 
fess her  fault,  and  to  give  up  the  name  of 
her  partner  m  crime,  even  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  will  die  a  cruel  death,  and  that 
Bhe  will  be  severely  punished,  and  probably 
be  executed  l)y  her  feliow-soldiers.  Besides 
there  is  a  powerful  esprit  de  corns  reignin<^ 
among  the  Amazons,  who  are  fond  of  boaafr^ 
m"  tliat  they  are  not  women,  but  men 

They  certainly  look  as  if  they  were,bein" 
as  a  rule,  more  masculine  in  appearance  than 
the  male  soldiers,  tall,  muscular,  and  i)os- 

orniul"  T"","T''*i"»  ^^"™SC  and  ruthless 
cruelty.  To  help  the  reader  to  a  clearer  idea 
of  tins  stalwart  and  formidable  soldiery, 
two  full-length  portraits  are  given  on  the 
next  page.  Ijloodthirsty  and  ^vage  as  are 
the  Dahomans  naturally,  the  Amazons  take 
the  lead  in  both  qualities,  seeming  to  aveno-e 
themselves,  as  it  were,  for  tlie  privations  1o 
which  they  are  doomed.  The  spinster  sol- 
thers  are  women  who  have  been  selected  by 
the  king  from  the  families  of  his  subjects,  he 
having  the  choice  of  them  when  they  arrive 
at  marriageable  age;  and  the  once  married 
Boldiers  are  women  who  have  been  detected 
m  infidelity,  and  are  enlisted  instead  of  exe- 
cuted, or  wives  who  are  too  vixenish  toward 

Hr«fL^ "  .'""JI'^'  ""'^  «''   ^'■•^    appropriately 
drafted  into  the  army,  where  thdr  combat- 

oble?^"^      "^  ""*•''  ^"^"^  ^  ™"''*^  legitimate 

nJr'Jf  °r^T-  ^'^  .^"crease  their  bloodthirsty 
Bpmt,  and  inspire  a  feeling  of  emulation 
tfiose  wlio  have  killed  an  enemy  are  allowed 
to  exhibit  a  symbol  of  their  prowess.  Thev 
remove  the  scalj),  and  preserve  it  for  cxhibf- 
T^^v  L,"  ?"'*''''''  f"*^  ?™"''  occasions. 
viifL  rV^^r-^"*"^''^"*  decoration,  equi- 
valent to  the  Victoria  Cross  of  England, 
namely,  a  cowrie  shell  fastened  to  the  but 
of  the  musket.  Afler  the  battle  is  over,  the 
TOtonous  Amazon  smears  part  of  the  rifle 

*^8t  before  it  dries  spreads  another  layer. 
This  18  done  until  a  thick,  soft  paste  is 
formed,  mto  which  the  cowrie  is  pSsed 
The  musket  is  then  laid  in  the  sun!  and 

-£'«i7wXS '''  '""^  '"^^'^  -  «->y  g'-^ 

The  possession  of  this  trophy  is  eagerly 


coveted  by  the  Amazons,  and,  after  a  battle 
tnoso  who  have  not  slain  an  enemy  with' 
their  own  hand  are  half-maddened  with 
envious  Jealousy  when  tlioy  see  their  more 
successful  sisters  assuming  the  coveted 
decoration.  One  cowrie  is  allowed  for 
each  dead  man,  and  some  of  the  boldest 
and  fiercest  of  th(!  Amazons  have  their 
musket  butts  completely  covered  with  cow- 
nes  arranged  in  circles,  stars,  and  similar 
patterns. 

The  dress  of  tlie  Amazons  varies  slightlv 
according  to  the  position  which  they  occupy 
The  ordinary  uniform  is  a  blue  and  wliite 
tunic  of   native  cloth,  but    made  witliout 
sleeves,  so  as  to  allow  full  freedom  to  the 
amis.    Under  this  is  a  sort  of  shirt  or  kilt 
reaching  below  the  knees,  and  below  the 
shirt  the  soldier  wears  a  pair  of  short  linen 
trousers.     Round  the  waist  is  girded  the 
ammunition-belt,  which  is  made  exactly  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  bandolier  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     It  consists  of  some  thirty 
hollow  wooden    cylinders   sticking    into  a 
leathern  belt,  each  cylinder  containing  one 
charge  of  powder.    When  they  load  their 
guns,  the  Amazons  merely  pour  the  powder 
down  the  barrel,  and  ram  the  bullet  aflrer 
It,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  introduce 
wadding  of  any  description,  so  that  the  force 
ot    the  powder  is  much  wasted,  and    the 
direction    of    the    bullet    very    uncertain. 
Partly  owing  to  the  great  windage  caused 
by  the  careless  loading  and  l)a(?ly  fitting 
balls,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  inferior"- 
ity  of  the  powder,  the  charges  are  twice  as 
large  as  would  be  required  by  a  European 
soldier. 

Captain  Burton  rightly  stigmatizes  the 
existence  of  such  an  army  as  an  unmixed 
evil,  and  states  that  it  is  one  of  the  causes 
which  will  one  day  cause  the  kingdom  of 
-L^ahome  to  be  obliterated  from  tlie  earth. 
The  object  of  Dalionian  wars  and  inva- 
sions has  always  been  to  lay  waste  and  to 
destroy,  not  to  aggrandize. 

"  As  the  history  puts  it,  the  rulers  have 
ever  followed  the  example  of  Agaja  the 
second  founder  of  the  kingdom;  ainiin"'  at 
conquest  and  at  striking  terror,  rather  tlian 
at  accretion  and  consolidation.    Hence  there 


has  been  a  decrease  of  po]nilation  with  an 
increase  of  territory,  which  is  to  nations 
the  surest  road  to  ruin.  In  the  present  day 
the  wars  have  dwindled  to  mere  slave  hunts 
—  a  fact  it  is  well  to  remember, 
o  rl?'^°  warrior  troops,  assumed  to  number 
2,500,  should  represent  7,500  children;  the 
waste  of  reproduction  and  the  necessary 
casualties  of  '  service '  in  a  region  so  depop- 
ulated are  as  detrimental  to  the  body  politic 
as  a  proportionate  loss  of  blood  would  be  to 
the  body  personal.  Thus  the  land  is  desert, 
and  the  raw  material  of  all  industry,  man, 
IS  everywhere  wanting." 

Fierce,  cruel,  relentless,  deprived  by  se- 
vere laws  of  all   social  ties,  the  women 
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Roldlers  of  D:ihnino  nro  tho  only  roiil  fluht- 
er»,  tlio  miiii  wolilitirH  boinjit  c<)iui)iiriitively 
fi'oblt!  iiiKi  UMelosij.  Thuy  aro  hiully  iiud 
inisculliuieouxly  urtiied,  boiuo  hnvinj?  tmde 
Kuris,  but  tho  creator  number  buiuK  only 
furiU(*hi!d  witli  bow  imd  arrow,  Hwords, 
or  clubs.  All,  bowcvor,  wUothor  nmlt!  or 
Ibmalii.  nro  provided  with  roncH  wliorowilh 
to  bind  their  prisonors,  hIuvo  luintH  Inunj;  in 
truth  tho  roiil  oi)ji«ct  of  Dahoinan  warfaru. 
From  his  prordiunl  knowledge  of  negro 
ciiaracter,  Caplain  Hurton  long  ago  prophe- 
Biod  that  the  kiiiirdom  of  Daliomo  was  on 
tlin  wane,  and  tliat  "weakened  by  trwli- 
tional  poliey,  by  a  cotitinnal  scene  of  blood, 
and  l)y  the  arl)itrary  measures  of  her  king, 
and  demoralized  by  an  export  slave-trade,' 
by  close  connection  with  Europeans,  and  by 
frequent  failure,  tills  band  of  black  Spartans 
is  rapidly  falling  into  decay." 

He  also  foretold  that  tho  king's  constant 
state  of  warfare  with  Abcoknta  was  a  politi- 
cal mistake,  and  that  tho  Egbas  would  event- 
ually prove  to  be  the  conquerors.  How  true 
these  remarks  were  has  been  proved  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years.  The  king 
Gelele  made  his  threatened  attack  on  Abeo- 
kutn,  and  was  hopelessly  beaten.  In  spite 
of  tho  reckless  courage  of  the  Amazons, 
who  fought  like  so  many  mad  dogs,  and 
wore  assisted  by  three  brass  six-pounder 
field  guns,  his  attack  failed,  and  his  troops 
were  driven  off  with  the  loss  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  while  tho  killed  were  cal- 
culated at  a  thousand. 

IIow  recklessly  these  Amazons  can  Hght 
is  evident  from  their  performances  at  a 
review.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the 
simple  fortifications  are  made  of  tho  acacia 
bushes,  which  .ire  furnished  with  thorns  of 
great  length  and  sharpness,  and  are  indeed 
tormidai)le  obstacles.  At  a  review  witnessed 
by  Mr.  Duncan,  and  finely  illustrated  for 
the  reader  on  tho  570th  page,  model  forts 
Were  constructed  of  these  thorns,  which 
were  heaped  up  into  w.alls  of  some  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  in  thickness  and  aight  in 
height.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  to 
cross  such  ramparts  as  these  would  be  no 
easy  task,  even  to  European  soldiers,  whose 
feet  are  defended  by  thick-soled  boots,  and 
that  to  a  b.arefooted  soldiery  they  must  be 
simply  impregnable.  Within  the  forts  were 
built  strong  pens  seven  feet  in  height,  inside 
of  which  were  cooped  up  a  vast  number  of 
male  and  female  slaves  belonging  to  the 
king. 

The  review  began  by  the  Amazons  form- 
ing with  shouldered  arms  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  front  of  the  strong  fort,  and 
waiting  for  the  wofd  of  command.  As 
soon  as  it  was  given,  they  rushed  forward, 
charged  the  solid  fence  as  though  thorns 
were  powerless  against  their  bare  feet, 
dashed  over  it,  tore  down  the  fence,  and 


returned  to  the  king  in  triumph,  leading  with 
them  tho  captured  slaves,  and  exhibiting 


oUo  tho  Hcalpfi  of  warriors  who  had  fuUea 
in  pruviouH  battle*,  but  who  were  conven- 
tionally hupposod  to  have  perished  on  the 
present  occiwiou.  80  ranld  and  tierce  wa« 
the  attticfc,  that  scarcely  a  minute  luul 
elapsed  cttor  tho  word  of  connnand  was 
given  and  when  tho  women  were  seen  ro- 
turning  with  their  captives. 

The  organization  ol  the  Amazonian  army 
is  as  peculiar  as  its  exiHtenee.  The  regi- 
ment is  divided  into  three  battalions,  namely, 
the  centre  and  two  wings.  The  centre,  or 
Fanti  battalion  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
our  Guards,  and  its  members  distinguished 
by  wearing  on  the  head  a  narrow  white  (illet, 
on  which  are  sewed  blue  crocodiles.  This 
ornament  was  granted  to  them  by  the  king, 
because  one  of  their  number  once  killed  a 
crocodile.  As  a  mark  of  courtesy,  the  king 
generally  confers  on  his  distinguished  vis- 
itors  the  honorary  rank  of  connnander  of 
the  Fanti  battalion,  but  this  rank  does  not 
entitle  him  oven  to  order  the  corps  out  for  a 
review. 

Tho  Grenadiers  are  represented  by  the 
Blunderbuss  Company,  who  are  selected 
for  their  size  and  strength,  and  are  each 
followed  by  a  slave  carryinj?  amnuntition. 
Equal  in  rank  to  them  are  the  shar'  jot- 
ers,  or  "  Surc-to-kill "  Company,  tlie  Car- 
bineers, and  the  Bayonet  Company. 

The  women  of  most  acknowledged  cour- 
age aro  gathered  into  the  Elephant  Com- 
pany, their  special  business  being  to  hunt 
the  elephant  for  the  sake  of  its  tusks,  a  task 
which  they  perform  with  great  courage  and 
success,  often  bringing  down  an  elephant 
with  a  single  volley  ft-om  their  imperfect 
weapons. 

The  youngest,  best-looking,  most  active 
and  neatly  dressed,  are  the  archers.  They 
are  furnished  with  very  poor  weapons,  usu- 
ally bow  and  small  arrows,  and  a  small 
knife.  Indeed,  they  are  more  for  show  than 
for  use,  and  wear  by  way  of  uniform  a  dress 
more  scanty  than  that  of  the  regular  army, 
and  are  distinguished  also  by  an  ivory  brace- 
let on  the  left  arm,  and  a  tattoo  extending 
to  the  knee.  They  are  specially  trained  in 
dancing,  and,  when  in  the  field,  they  aro 
employed  as  messengers  and  in  carrying  off 
tho  de.id  and  wounded.  Their  ofUclal  title 
is  Go-hen-to,  i.  e.  the  bearers  of  quivers. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Amazons  are 
of  course  line-soldiers,  and  if  they  only  had 
a  little  knowledge  of  military  niaiKEuvres, 
and  could  be  taught  to  load  projierly,  as 
well  as  to  aim  correctly,  would  treble  their 
actual  power.  Their  manneuvres,  however, 
are  compared  by  Captain  Burton  to  those 
of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  they  have  such 
little  knowledge  of  concerted  action  that 
they  would  be  scattered  before  a  charge  of 
the  very  worst  troops  in  Europe. 

Lastly  come  the  razor  women.  This  curi- 
ous body  is  intended  for  striking  terror  into 
the  enemy,  tho  soldiers  being  armed  with  a 
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large  razor,  that  looks  exactly  as  if  it  had 
been  made  for  the  clown  in  a  pantomime. 
The  blade  ia  about  two  feet  in  length,  and 
the  handle  of  course  somewhat  larger,  and, 
■when  opened,  the  blade  is  kept  from  shut- 
ting by  a  spring  at  the  back.  It  is  employed 
for  decapitating  criminals,  but  by  way  of  a 
we  pon  it  is  almost  worse  than  useless,  and 


quite  as  likely  to  wound  the  person  who 
holds  it  as  it  is  him  against  whom  it  is 
directed.  The  razor  was  invented  by  a 
brother  of  the  late  King  Gezo.  On  the  558th 
page  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  war- 
drums  of  the  Amazons.  It  was  taken  from 
the  slain  warriors  in  the  attack  upon  Abeo- 
kuta. 
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D  AHOME  —  Continued. 


THE  DUPLICATE  KWO-THE  "CTSTOMS"  OF  DAHOME  -  APPEARANCE  OF  KINO  GELELE  -  ETIQtTElTE  AT 
COUBT-THE  KINO  DHINKS-THE  CALABASHES  OF  8TATE-THE  KING'S  PROGRE88-THE  BOYAL 
PK0CE8SI0N-THE  FIBST  DAY  OP  THE  CU8T0M8-THE  VICTIM-SHED  AND  ITS  INMATES -THE 
BOYAL  PAVILION -PBELIMINABY  CEREMONIALS  -  THE  SECOND  DAY  OF  THE  CU8TOM8-THE 
ABLE-TO-DO-ANYTHINO"  CLOTH-THE  THIRD  DAY  -  SCRAMBLING  FOB  COWRIES,  AND  PROCES- 
SION OF  HUNCHBACKS -FETISHES -CONVERSATION  WITH  THE  VICTIMS -THE  FOURTH  DAY  AND 
ITS  EVIL  NIGHT -ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  THE  VICTIMS,  AND  MODE  OF  THEIB  EXECUTION - 
OBJECT  AND  MEANING  OF  THE  CUSTOMS -LETTER  TO  THE  DEAD,  AND  THE  POSTSCRIPT  -  EXECU- 
TION AT  AGBOMK  — THE  BLOOD  DRINKEB. 


Before  proceeding  to  the  dread  "  customs" 
of  Dahome,  we  must  give  a  brief  notice  of 
a  remarkable  point  in  the  Dahoman  state- 
craft. Like  Japan,  Dahome  lias  two  kin^s 
but,  instead  of  being  temporal  and  spiritual 
as  in  Japan,  they  are  City  king  and  Bush 
king,  each  having  his  throne,  his  state,  his 
court,  his  army,  his  officers,  and  his  customs. 
When  Captain  Burton  visited  Dahome,  the 
City  king  was  Golele,  son  of  Gezo,  and  the 
Bush  king  was  Addo-kpore. 

The  Bush  king  is  set  overall  the  farmers, 
and  regulates  tillage  and  commerce;  while 
the  City  king  rules  the  cities,  makes  war, 
and  manages  the  slave  trade.  Consequently, 
the  latter  is  so  much  brought  into  contact 
with  the  traders  that  the  former  is  scarcely 
ever  seen  except  by  those  who  visit  the 
country  for  the  express  purpose.  He  has  a 
palace  at  a  place  about  six  miles  from  the 
capital,  but  the  building  was  only  made  of 
poles  and  matting  when  Captain  Burton 
visited  it,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  made  of 
stronger  materials,  as  it  was  not  to  be 
built  of  "  swish  '*  until  Abcokuta  was 
taken. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe,  as  briefly 
as  IS  consistent  with  truth,  the  customs  of 
both  kings,  our  authorities  being  restricted 
to  two,  Mr.  Duncan  and  Captain  Burton, 
the  latter  having  made  many  important  cor- 
rections in  the  statements  of  the  former 
and  of  other  travellers.  Tbo  present  tense 
will  therefore  be  used  throughout  the  de- 
scription. 


(573) 


Gelele  is  a  fine-looking  man,  with  a  right 
royal  aspect.    He  is  more  than  six  feet  in 
height,  thin,  broad-shouldered,  active,  and 
powerful.     His  hair  is  nearly  all  shaven 
except  two  cockade-like  tufts,  which  are 
used  as  attachments  for  beads  and  other 
trinkets  of  brass  and  silver.    Contrary  to 
the  usual  form,  he  has  a  firm  and  well-pro- 
nounced chin,  and  a  tolerably  good  fore- 
head, and,  in  spite  of  his  cruel  and  blood- 
Uiirsty  nature,  has  a  very  agreeable  smile. 
He  wears  his  nails  very  long,  and  is  said, 
though    the    statement    is    very    doubtful, 
that  he  keeps  under  his  talon-like  nails  a 
powerful  poison,  which  he  slily  infuses  in 
the    drink  of  any  of  his  Caboceers  who 
happen  to  offend  him.    His  face  is  much 
pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  he  wears  the 
mark  of  his  race,  namely,  three  perpendicu- 
liir  scars  on  the  forehead   just  above  the 
nose.      This  is  the  last  remnant  of  a  very 
painful  modeoftatooing,  whereby  the  cheeks 
were  literally  carved,  and  the  flaps  of  flesh 
turned  up  and  forced  to  heal  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

He  is  not  nearly  so  black  as  his  father, 
his  skin  approaching  the  copper  color,  and 
It  is  likely  that  his  mother  was  either  a 
slave  girl  from  the  northern  Maklii,  or  a 
mulatto  girl  from  Whydah. 

On  ordinary  occasions  he  dresses  very 
simplv,  his  body  cloth  being  of  white  stuff 
Judged  w!th  greerx,  and  liis  shurL  drawers  of 
purple  silk.  He  wears  but  few  oi-namcnts, 
the  five  or  six  iron  bracelets  which  encircle 
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his  arms  being  used  more  as  defensive  armor 
than  as  .jewelry. 

Still,  though  dressed  in  a  far  simpler  stvle 
than  any  of  his  Caboceers,  he  is  very  punc- 
tilious with  regard  to  etiquette,  and  pre- 
serves the  smallest  traditions  with  a  minute 
rigidity  worthy  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
Although  he  may   be    sitting  on  a  mere 
earthen  bench,  and  smoking  a  clumsy  and 
verv  plain  pipe,  all  his  court  wait  upon  him 
with  a  reverence  that  seems  to  regard  him 
as  a  demi-god  rather  than  a  man.    Should 
the  heat,  from  which    he  is  sheltered  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  royal  umbrella, 
produce  a  few  drops  on  his  brow,  they  are 
delicately  wiped  off  by  one  of  his  wives 
with  a    fine  cloth ;    if  the  tobacco  prove 
rather  too  potent,  a  brass  or  even  a  gold 
spittoon  is  placed  before  the  royal  lips.    If 
he  sneezes,  the  whole  assembled  company 
burst  into  a  shout  of  benedictions.    The 
chief  ceremony  takes  place  when  he  drinks. 
As  soon  as  he  raises  a  cup  to  his  lips,  two 
of  his  wives  spread  a  white  cloth  in  front 
of  him,  while  others   hold   a   number  of 
gaudy  umbrellas  so  as  to  shield  him  froin 
view.    Every  one  who  has  a  gun  flres  it, 
those  who  have  bells  beat  them,  rattles  are 
shaken,  and  all  the  courtiers  bend  to  the 
ground,  clap])ing  their  hands.    As  to  the 
commoners,  they  turn  their  backs  if  sittint^, 
if  standing  they  dance  like  bears,  paddling 
with  their  hands  as  if  they  were  paws,  bawl- 
ing "  Poo-oo-oo  "  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
If  a  message  is  sent  from  him,  it  is  done 
in  a  most  circuitous  manner.    He  first  de- 
livers the  message  to  the  Dakro,  a  woman 
attached  to  the  court.    She  takes  it  to  the 
Men,  and  the  Meu  passes  it  on  to  the  Min- 
gan,  and  the  Mingan  delivers  it  to  the  in- 
tended recipient.    When  the  message  is  sent 
to  the  king,  the  order  is  reversed,  and,  as 
each  ollicor  has  to  speak  to  a  superior,  a 
salutation  is  used  neatly  graduated  accord- 
ing to  rank.    When  the  message  at  last 
reaches  the  Dakro,  she  goes  down  on  all- 
fours,  and  whispers  the  message  into  the 
royal  ears.     So   tenacious  of  trifles  is  the 
native  memory,  that  the  message  M'ill  travel 
through  this  circuitous  route  without  the 
loss  or  transposition  of  a  word. 

When  any  one,  no  matter  what  may  be 
his  rank,  presents  himself  before  the  king, 
he  goes  through  a  ceremony  called  "Itte 
dai,"  or  lying  on  the  ground.  He  pros- 
trates "limsolf  flat  on  his  face,  and  with  his 
hands  shovels  the  dust  all  over  his  person. 
He  also  kisses  the  ground,  and  takes  care 
when  he  lises  to  have  as  much  dust  as  pos- 
sible on  his  huge  lips.  Face,  hands,  limb.4, 
and  clothes  are  equally  covered  with  dust, 
the  amount  of  reverence  being  measured  by 
the  amount  of  dust.  No  one  approaches 
the  king  erect;  he  must  crawl  on  all-fours, 
shuffle  on  his  knees,  or  wriggle  along  like 
a  snake. 
Wherever  Gelele  holds  his  court,  there 


are  placed  before  him  three  large  cala- 
bashes, each  containing  the  skull  of  a  now- 
erful  chief  whom  he  had  slain.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  these  skulls  is  considered  as  a  mark  of 
honor  to  their  late  owners,  and  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  a  sign  of  mockery  or  dis- 
grace.  One  is  bleached  and  polished  like 
ivory,  and  is  mounted  on  a  small  ship  made 
of  brass.  The  reason  for  this  curious  ar- 
rangement is,  that  when  Gezo  died,  the 
chief  sent  a  mocking  message  to  Gelele 
saying  that  the  sea  had  dried  up,  and  men 
had  seen  the  end  of  Dahome.  Gelele  re- 
taliated by  invading  his  territory,  killing' 
him,  and  mounting  his  skull  on  a  ship,  as 
a  token  that  there  was  plenty  of  water  left 
to  float  the  vessel. 

The  second  skull  is  mounted  with  brass 
so  as  to  form  a  drinking  cup.  This  was 
done  because  the  owner  had  behaved  treach- 
erously to  Gelele  instead  of  assisting  him, 
In  token,  therefore,  that  he  ought  to  have 
"given  water  to  a  friend  in  affliction "- 
the  metaphorical  mode  of  expressing  sym- 
pathy —  Gelele  and  his  courtiers  now  drink 
water  out  of  his  skull.  The  third  was  the 
skull  of  a  chief  who  had  partaken  of  this 
treachery,  and  his  skull  was  accordingly 
mounted  with  brass  fittings  which  reinc- 
sented  the  common  country  trap,  in  order 
to  show  that  he  had  set  a  trap,  and  fallen 
into  it  himself.  All  these'  skulls  were  with- 
out the  lower  jaw,  that  being  the  most 
coveted  ornament  for  umbrellas  and  sword- 
handles.  Sad  to  say,  with  the  usual  nesro 
disregard  of  inflicting  pain,  the  captor  ti^rs 
the  jaw  away  while  the  victim  is  still  alive 
cutting  through  both  cheeks  with  one  hand 
„ad  tearing  away  the  jaw  with  the  other. 

The  same  minute  and  grotesque  etiquette 
accompanies  the  king  as  he  proceeds  to  A^- 
bome,  the  real  capital,  to  celebrate  the  S'o- 
Sin  Custom,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
accounts  of  the  whole  proceeding  without 
being  struck  with  the  ingenuity  by  which 
the  negro  has  pressed  into  the  service  of 
barbarism  everything  European  that  he  can 
lay  his  hands  upon,  while  he  has  invariably 
managed  thereby  to  make  the  rites  ludicrous 
instead  of  imposing. 

First  came  a  long  line  of  chiefs,  distin- 
guished by  their  flags  and  umbrellas,  and, 
after  marching  once  round  the  largo  space 
or  square,  they  crossed  over  and  formed 
a  line  of  umbrellas  opposite  the  gateway. 
Then  came  the  royal  procession  itself, 
headed  by  skirmishers  and  led  by  a  man 
carrying  one  of  the  skull-topped  banners. 
After  these  came  sonje  five  hundred  mus- 
keteers, and  behind  them  marched  two 
men  carrying  largo  leathern  shields  painted 
white,  and  decorated  with  a  pattern  in  black. 
These  are  highly  valued,  as  remnants  of  the 
old  times  when  shields  were  used  in  war- 
fare, and  were  accompanied  by  a  guard  of 
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Next  came  the  Kafo,  or  emblem  of  roy- 
alty, namely,  an  iron  fetish-stick  enclosed 
in  a  white  linen  case,  topped  with  a  white 
plume;  and  after  the  Kafo  came  the  king, 
riding  under  the  shade  of  four  white  um- 
brellas, and  further  sheltered  from  the  sun 
by  three  parasols,  yellow,  purple,  and  bluish 
red.  These  were  waved  over  him  so  as  to 
act  as  fans. 

After  the  king  was  borne  the  great  fetish 
axe,  followed  by  the  "  band,"  a  noisy  assem- 
blage of  performers  on  drums,  rattles,  trum- 
pets, cymbals,  and  similar  instruments.  Two 
specimens  of  ivory  trumpets,  with  various 
strange  devices  elaborately  carved,  are  rep- 
resented in  an  engraving  on  the  558th  page. 
The  right-hand  trumpet  has  a  crucified 
flexure  on  it.  Lastly  came  a  crowd  of  slaves 
laden  with  chairs,  baskets  of  cowries,  bot- 
tles, and  similar  articles,  the  rear  being 
brought  up  by  a  pair  of  white  and  blue 
umbrellas  and  a  tattered  flag. 

Six  times  the  king  was  carried  round  the 
space,  during  two  of  the  circuits  being 
drawn  in  a  nondescript  wheeled  vehicle, 
and  on  the  third  circuit  being  carried,  car- 
riage and  all,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  attend- 
ants. The  fourth  and  fifth  circuits  were 
made  in  a  Bath  chair,  and  the  sixth  in  the 
same  vehicle  carried  as  before.  The  king 
then  withdrew  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
space,  and  the  A.mazons  made  their  appear- 
ance, dashing  into  the  space  in  three  com- 
panies, followed  by  the  Fanti  companies 
already  described.  These  young  women 
showed  their  agility  in  dancing,  and  were 
followed  by  a  calabash  adorned  with  skulls 
and  a  number  of  flags,  escorted  by  twelve 
Razor  women. 

By  this  time  the  king  had  transferred  him- 
self to  a  hammock  of  yellow  silk,  suspended 
from  a  black  pole  ornamented  with  silver 
sharks— this  fish  being  a  royal  emblem  — 
and  tipped  with  brass  at  each  end.  Twelve 
women  carried  the  hammock,  and  others 
shaded  and  fanned  him  as  before.  These 
preliminaries  being  completed,  all  retired  to 
rest  until  the  following  day,  which  was  to  be 
the  first  of  the  So-Sln  or  Horse-tie  Customs. 

The  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  of  the 
observer  is  a  large  shed  about  one  hundred 
feet  long,  forty  wide,  and  sixty  high,  hav- 
ing at  one  end  a  double-storied  turret,  and 
the  whole  being  covered  with  a  red  cloth. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating  there 
sat  in  the  shed  twenty  of  the  victims  to  be 
sacrificed.  They  were  all  seated  on  stools, 
and  bound  tightly  to  the  posts  by  numerous 
cords.  No  unnecessary  pain  was  inflicted  : 
they  were  fed  four  times  in  the  day,  were 
loosened  at  night  for  sleeping,  and  were 
furnished  with  attendants  who  kept  off  the 
flies.  They  were  dressed  in  a  sort  of  San 
Benito  costume,  namely,  a  white  calico 
shirt,  bound  with  red  ribbon,  and  having  a 
crimson  patch  on  the.  left,  broast.  On  the 
head  was  a  tall  pointed  white  cap,  with  blue 


ribbon  wound  spirally  round  it.  In  spite  of 
their  impending  fate,  the  victims  did  not 
seem  to  be  unhappy,  and  looked  upon  the 
scene  with  manifest  curiosity. 

Next  came  the  rite  from  which  the  cere- 
mony takes  its  name.  The  chief  of  the 
horse  came  up  with  a  number  of  followers, 
and  took  away  all  horses  from  their  owners, 
and  tied  them  to  the  shed,  whence  they  could 
only  be  released  by  the  payment  of  cowries. 

Another  shed  was  built  especially  for  the^ 
king,  and  contained  about  the  same  number 
of  victims.  Presently  Gelele  came,  and 
proceeded  to  his  own  shed,  where  ho  took 
his  seat,  close  to  the  spot  on  which  was 
pitched  a  little  tent  containing  the  relics  of 
the  old  king,  and  supposed  to  be  tempora- 
rily inhabited  by  his  ghost.  After  some 
unimportant  ceremonies,  Gelele  made  an 
address,  stating  that  his  ancestors  had  only 
built  rou>vh  and  rude  8o-Sin  sheds,  but  that 
Gezo  had  improved  upon  them  when  "  mak- 
ing customs  "  for  his  predecessor.  But  he, 
Gelele,  meant  to  follow  his  father's  example, 
and  to  do  for  his  father  what  he  hoped  hia 
son  would  do  for  him.  This  discourse  waa 
accompanied  by  himself  on  the  drum,  and 
after  it  was  over,  he  displayed  his  activity 
in  dancinw,  assisted  by  his  favorite  wives 
and  a  professional  jester.  (See  engraving 
on  the  previous  page.)  Leaning  on  a  staff 
decorated  with  a  human  skull,  he  then 
turned  toward  the  little  tent,  and  adored  in 
impressive  silence  his  father's  ghost. 

The  next  business  was  to  distribute  deco- 
rations and  confer  rank,  the  most  promi- 
nent example  being  a  man  who  was  raised 
from  a  simple  captain  to  be  a  Caboceer, 
the  newly-created  noble  floundering  on  the 
ground,  and  covering  himself  and  all  his 
new  clothes  with  dust  as  a  mark  of  grati- 
tude. More  dancinw  and  drumming  then 
went  on  until  the  night  closed  in,  and  the 
first  day  was  ended. 

The  second  day  exhibited  nothing  very 
worthy  of  notice  except  the  rite  which 
gives  it  the  name  of  Cloth-changing  Day. 
The  king  has  a  piece  of  patchwork,  about 
six  hundred  yards  long  by  ten  wide,  which 
is  called  the  "  Nun-ce-pace-to,"  i.  e.  the 
Able-to-do-anything  cloth.  This  is  to  be 
worn  by  the  king  as  a  robe  as  soon  as  he 
has  taken  Abeokuta,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, he  will  have  to  wait  a  very  long  time 
before  he  wears  it.  It  is  unrolled,  and 
held  up  before  the  king,  who  walked  along 
its  whole  length  on  both  sides,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  his  people,  and  then  passed 
to  his  shed,  where  he  was  to  go  through 
the  cloth-changing.  This  rite  consisted  m 
changing  his  dress  several  timos*  before  the 
people,  and  dancing  in  each  new  dress, 
finishing  with  a  fetish  war-dress,  i.  e.  a 
short  under  robe,  and  a  dark  blue  clotlx 
studded  with  charms  and  amulets,  stained 
with  blood,  and  edged  with  cowries. 
The  third  day  of  the  Customs  exhibited 
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but  little  of  interest,  being  merely  the  usual 
processions  and  speeches,  repeated  over 
and  over  again  to  a  wearisome  length. 
The  most  notable  feature  is  the  cowrie- 
scrambling.  The  king  throws  strings  of 
cowries  among  the  people,  who  fight  for 
them  on  perfectly  equal  terms,  the  lowest 
peasant  and  the  highest  noble  thinking 
themselves  equally  bound  to  join  in  the 
scramble.  Weapons  are  not  used,  but  it  is 
considered  quite  legitimate  to  gouge  out 
eyes  or  bite  out  pieces  of  limbs,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  scramble  that  does  not  end  in 
maiming  fo.  life,  while  on  some  occasions 
one  or  two  luckless  individuals  are  left  dead 
on  the  ground.  No  notice  is  taken  of  them, 
as  they  are,  by  a  pleaaant  fiction  of  law, 
supposed  to  have  died  an  honorable  death 
in  defence  of  their  king. 

Lastly  there  came  a  procession  of  hunch- 
backs, who,  as  Captain  Burton  tells  us,  are 
common  in  "Western  Africa,  and  are  assem- 
bled in  troops  of  both  sexes  at  the  palace. 
The  chief  of  them  wielded  a  formidable 
whip,  and,  having  arms  of  great  length  and 
muscular  power,  easily  cut  a  way  for  his 
followers  through  the  dense  crowdf.  Seven 
potent  fetishes  were  carried  on  the  heads  of 
the  principal  hunchbacks.  They  were  very 
strong  fetishes  indeed,  being  in  the  habit  of 
walking  about  after  nightfall. 

They  are  described  as  follows :—"  The 
first  was  a  blue  dwarf,  in  a  gray  paque, 
with  hat  on  head.  The  second,  a  blue 
woman  with  protuberant  breast.  The  third, 
a  red  dwarf  with  white  eyes,  clad  cap-a-pie 
in  red  and  brown.  The  fourth  was  a  small 
black  mother  and  child  in  a  blue  loin-cloth, 
with  a  basket  or  calabash  on  the  former's 
head.  The  fifth,  ditto,  but  lessor.  The 
sixth  was  a  pigmy  baboon-like  thing,  with 
a  red  face  under  a  black  skull-cap,  a  war- 
club  in  the  right  hand  and  a  gun  in  the 
left  ;  and  the  seventh  much  resembled  the 
latter,  but  was  lamp-black,  with  a  white 
apron  behind.  They  were  carved  much  as 
the  face  cut  on  the  tcm  of  a  stick  by  the 
country  bumpkins  in  England." 

The  king  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  victims, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  some 
of  them,  and  presented  twenty  "  heads  "  of 
cowries  to  them.  At  Captain  Burton's  re- 
quest that  he  would  show  mercy,  he  had 
nearly  half  of  them  untied,  placed  on  their 
hands  and  knees  in  front  of  him,  and  then 
dismissed  them. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  Customs  is  tradi- 
tionally called  the  Horse-losing  Day,  from 
a  ceremony  which  has  now  been  abolished, 
although  the  name  is  retained.  More 
dances,  mo^e  processions,  and  more  boast- 
ings that  Abeokuta  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  the  grave  of  Gelele's  father  should 
be  well  furnished  with  Egba  skulls.  The 
same  little  fetishes  already  mentioned  were 
again  produced,  and  were  followed  by  a 
cjinous  pas-de'Seul  performed  by  a  "So." 


The  So  is  an  imitation  demon,  "a  bull-faced 
mask  of  natural  size,  painted  black,  with 
glaring  eyes  and  peep-holes.  The  horns 
were  hung  with  red  and  white  rag-strips 
and  beneath  was  a  dress  of  bamboo  fibre 
covering  the  feet,  and  fringed  at  the  ends. 
It  danced  with  head  on  one  side,  and 
swayed  itself  about  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  people." 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  termi- 
nated  by  a  long  procession  of  slaves,  bear- 
ing in  their  hands  baskets  of  cowries.  "  It 
was  the  usual  African  inconsequence  — 
100,000  to  carry  20t" 

The  evening  of  the  fourth  day  is  the 
dreaded  Evil  Night,  on  which  the  king 
walks  in  solemn  procession  to  the  market- 
place, where  the  chief  executioner  with  his 
own  hand  puts  to  death  those  victims  who 
have  been  reserved.  The  precise  nature  of 
the  procedings  is  not  known,  as  none  are 
allowed  to  leave  their  houses  except  the 
king  and  his  retinue ;  and  any  one  who  is 
foolish  enough  to  break  this  law  is  carried 
ofi"  at  once  to  swell  the  list  of  victims.  It  is 
said  that  the  king  speaks  to  the  men,  charg- 
ing them  with  messages  to  his  dead  father, 
telling  him  that  his  memory  is  revered,  and 
that  a  number  of  new  attendants  have  been 
sent  to  him,  and  with  his  own  hand  striking 
the  first  blow,  the  others  being  slain  by  the 
regular  executioner. 

The  bodies  of  the  executed  were  now  set 
upon  a  pole,  or  hung  up  by  their  heels,  and 
exhibited  to  the  populace,  much  as  used  to 
be  done  in  England,  when  a  thief  was  flrst 
executed,  and  then  hung  in  chains. 

The  number  of  these  victims  has  been 
much  exaggerated.  In  the  annual  Customs, 
the  number  appears  to  be  between  sixty 
and  eighty.  Some  thirty  of  these  victims 
are  men,  and  suffer  by  the  hand  of  the  chief 
executioner  or  his  assistants;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  many  women  are  also  put  to 
death  within  the  palace  walls,  the  blood- 
thirsty Amazons  being  the  executioners. 
The  mode  of  execution  is  rather  remark- 
able. After  the  king  has  spoken  to  the 
victims,  and  dictated  his  messages,  the  exe- 
cutioners fall  upon  them  and  beat  them  to 
death  with  their  official  maces.  These  in- 
struments are  merely  wooden  clubs,  armed 
on  one  side  of  the  head  with  iron  knobs. 
Some,  however,  say  that  the  victims  are 
beheaded;  and  it  is  very  Ukely  that  both 
modes  are  employed. 

As  to  the  stories  that  have  been  so  fre- 
quently told  of  the  many  thousand  human 
victims  that  are  annually  slain,  and  of  the 
canoe  which  is  paddled  by  the  king  in  a 
trench  filled  with  human  blood,  they  are 
nothing  more  than  exaggerations  invented 
by  traders  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
Englishmen  out  of  the  country.  Even  in 
the  Grand  Customs  which  follow  the  de- 
cease of  a  king  the  number  of  victims  is 
barely  five  hundred. 
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We  may  naturally  ask  ourselves  what  is 
tte  meaning  of  the  Customs,  or  So-Sin. 
This  ceremony  is  the  accepted  mode  of 
doing  honor  to  the  late  king,  by  sending 
to  him  a  number  of  attendants  befitting 
his  rank.  Immediately  after  his  burial,  at 
the  Grand  Customs,  some  five  hundred 
attendants,  both  male  and  female,  are  de- 
spatched to  the  dead  king,  and  ever  after- 
ward his  train  is  swelled  by  those  who  are 
slain  at  the  regular  annual  Customs. 

Besides  the  Customs  there  is  scarcely  a 
day  when  executions  of  a  similar  character 
do  not  take  place.  Whatever  the  king  does 
must  be  reported  to  his  father  by  a  man 
who  is  first  charged  with  the  message  and 
then  killed.  No  matter  how  trivial  the 
occasion  may  be  — if  a  white  man  visits 
him,  il  he  has  a  new  drum  made,  or  even  if 
he  moves  from  one  house  to  another  — a 
messenger  is  sent  to  tell  his  father.  And  if 
after  the  execution  the  king  should  find 
that  he  has  forgotten  something,  away  goes 
another  messenger,  like  the  postscript  of  a 
letter* 

All  this  terrible  destruction  of  human  life 
which  is  estimated  by  Burton  as  averaging 
five  hundred  per  annum  in  ordinary  years 
and  a  thousand  in  the  Grand  Customs  year' 
IS  bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  it  has  been 
painted.  The  victims  are  not  simple  sub- 
If '^  u.  ^^^  ^^^^  selected  for  the  sacrifice  of 
bloodthirsty  caprice,  as  has  been  .generally 
supposed.  They  are  either  criminals  or 
prisoners  of  war,  and,  instead  of  being  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot,  are  reserved  for  the  cus- 
toms, and  are  treated  as  well  as  is  consistent 
with  their  safe  custody. 

Indeed,  considering  the  object  for  which 
Uiey  are  reserved,  it  would  be  bad  policy  for 
the  Dahoman  king  to  behave  cruellv  toward 
his  victims.  They  are  intended  as  messen- 
gers to  his  father,  about  whom  they  are  ever 
afterward  supposed  to  wait,  and  it  would  be 
extremely  impolitic  in  the  present  king  to 
send  to  his  father  a  messenger  who  was  ill- 
disposed  toward  himself,  and  who  might 
therefore,  garble  his  message,  or  deliver  an 
evil  report  to  the  dead  sovereign. 

As  a  rule,  the  victims  in  question  are 
quite  cheerful  and  contented,  and  about  as 
unlike  our  ideas  of  doomed  men  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
constitutionally  indifferent  to  human  life 
their  own  lives  with  those  of  others  being 
equally  undervalued;  and,  as  they  know 
tliat  their  lives  are  forfeit,  they  accept  the 
position  without  useless  murmurs.  Nor  is 
the  mode  of  death  so  painful  as  seems  at 
hrst  sight  to  be  the  case,  for  the  king,  actu- 
ated by  that  feeling  of  pity  which  caused 
the  Romans  to  stupefy  with  a  soporific 
araught  the  senses  of  those  who  were  con- 
aemnedto  the  cross,  mostly  administers  to 
the  victims  a  bottle  or  so  of  rum  about  an 
hour  before  the  execution,  so  that  th^y  are 
lor  the  most  part  insensible  when  killed. 


This  humane  alleviation  of  their  sufTer- 
ings  is,  however,  restricted  to  those  who 
die  at  the  customs,  and  is  not  extended  to 
those  who  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner as  messengers  to  the  deceased  king. 
How  these  executions  are  conducted  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  account  of  a  scene 
at  Dahome  by  Mr.  Duncan:  — 

"  The  ceremonies  of  this  day  were  nearly 
a  repetition  of  those  of  yesterday,  tiU 
the  time  arrived  (an  hour  before  sunset) 
when  the  four  traitors  were  brought  into 
the  square  ibr  execution.  They  marched 
through  the  mob  assembled  round  appar- 
ently as  little  concerned  as  the  spectators, 
who  seemed  more  cheerful  than  before  the 
prisoners  made  their  appearance,  as  if 
they  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
a  change  of  performance.  The  prisoners 
were  marched  close  past  me  in  slow  time; 
consequently  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
minutely  observing  them,  particularly  as 
every  person  remained  on  his  knees,  with 
the  exception  of  myself  and  the  guard  who 
accompanied  the  prisoners. 

"They  were  all  young  men,  of  the  middle 
size,  and  appeared  to  be  of  one  family,  or  at 
least  of  the  same  tribe  of  Makees,  who  are 
much  better-looking  than  the  people  of  the 
coast.  Each  man  was  gagged  with  a  short 
piece  of  wood,  with  a  small  strip  of  white 
cotton  tied  round  each  end  of  the  stick,  and 
passed  round  the  pole.  This  was  to  prevent 
them  from  speaking.  They  were  arranged 
in  line,  kneeling  before  the  king. 

«Ti,«  u^^A  ^r ^-p 
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"The  head  gang-gang  man  tSen  gave  four 
beats  on  the  gong,  as  one  —  two,  and  one  — 
two;  the  upper  part  of  the  gang-gang  being 
smaller  than  the  lower,  and  thus  rendering 
the  sounds  different,  similar  to  the  public 
clocks  in  England  when  striking  the  quar- 
ters. After  the  four  beats  the  gang-gang  man 
addressed  the  culprits  upon  the  enormity  of 
their  crime  and  the  justice  of  their  sentence. 
During  this  lengthened  harangue  the  gang- 
gang  was  struck  at  short  intervals,  which 
gave  a  sort  of  a^vful  solemnity  to  the  scene. 
After  this,  the  men  were  suddenly  marched 
some  distance  back  from  his  majesty,  who 
on  this  occasion  refused  to  witness  the  exe- 
cution. The  men  were  then  ordered  to 
kneel  in  line  about  nine  feet  apart,  their 
hands  being  tied  in  front  of  the  body,  and 
the  elbows  held  behind  by  two  men,  the 
body  of  the  culprit  bending  forward. 

"Poor  old  Mayho,  who  is  an  excellent 
man,  was  the  proper  executioner.  Ho  held 
the  kuife  or  bill-hook  to  me,  but  I  a^ain 
declined  the  honor;  when  the  old  man,  at 
one  blow  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  divided 
the  head  from  the  body  of  the  first  culprit, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
skin,  which  was  separated  by  passing  the 
knife  underneath.  Unfortunately  the  second 
man  was  dreadfully  mangled,  for  the  poor 
fellow  at  the  moment  the  blow  was  struck 
having  raised  his  head,  the  kuife  struck  in  a 
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slanting  direction,  and  only  made  a  large 
wound  j  the  next  blow  caught  him  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  when  the  brain  protruded. 
The  poor  fellow  struggled  violently.  The 
third  stroke  caught  him  across  the  shoul- 
ders, inflicting  a  dreadful  gash.  The  next 
caught  Iiim  on  the  neck,  which  was  twice 
repeated.  The  officer  steadying  the  crimi- 
nal now  lost  his  hold  on  account  of  the 
blood  which  rushed  from  the  blood-vessels 
on  all  who  were  near.  Poor  old  Mayho, 
now  quite  palsied,  took  hold  of  the  head, 
and  after  twisting  it  several  times  round, 
separated  it  from  the  still  convulsed  and 
struggling  trunk.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  disgusting  execution  the  head  presented 
an  awful  spectacle,  the  distortion  of  the 
features,  and  the  eyeballs  completely  up- 
turned, giving  it  a  horrid  appearance. 

"The  next  man,  poor  fellow,  with  his 
eyes  partially  shut  and  head  drooping  for- 
ward near  to  the  ground,  remained  all  this 
time  in  suspense;  casting  a  partial  glance 
on  the  head  which  was  now  close  to  him, 
and  the  trunk  dragged  close  past  him,  the 
blood  still  rushing  from  It  like  a  fountain. 
Mayho  refused  to  make  another  attempt, 
and  another  man  acted  In  his  stead,  and 
with  one  blow  separated  the  spinal  bones, 
but  did  not  entirely  separate  the  head  from 
the  body.  This  was  finished  In  tiie  same 
manner  as  the  first.    However,  the  fourth 


culprit  was  not  so  fortunate,  his  head  not 
being  separated  till  alter  three  strokes.  The 
body  afterward  rolled  over  several  times, 
when  the  blood  spurted  over  my  face  and 
clothes. 

"  The  most  disgusting  y-H  of  this  abom- 
inablo  and  disgusting  ext .  ition  was  that  of 
an  ill-looking  wretch,  who,  like  the  numer- 
ous vultures,  stood  with  a  small  calabash  in 
his  hand,  ready  to  catch  the  blood  from  each 
individual  which  he  greedily  devoured  be- 
fore it  had  escaped  one  minute  from  the 
veins.  The  old  wretch  had  the  impudence 
to  put  some  rum  in  the  blood  and  ask  mo 
to  drink:  at  that  moment  I  could  with 
good  heart  have  sent  a  bullet  through  his 
head. 

"  Before  execution  the  victim  Is  furnished 
with  a  clean  white  cloth  to  tie  round  the 
loins.  After  decapitation  the  body  is  im- 
mediately dragged  oft'  by  the  heels  to  a 
large  pit  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
town,  and  thrown  therein,  and  is  imme- 
diately devoured  by  wolves  and  vultures, 
which  are  here  so  ravenous  that  they  will 
almost  take  your  victuals  from  you." 

Captain  Burton  says  that  lie  never  saw 
this  repulsive  part  of  the  sacrificial  cere- 
mony, and  states  that  there  is  only  one 
approach  to  cannibalism  in  Dahome.  This 
is  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  the 
thunder  god,  and  is  described  on  page  686. 
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We  now  pass  to  the  Grand  Customs  of  Da- 
hoine,  which  only  take  place  once  in  a  mon- 
arch's lifetime.  This  fearful  ceremony  or 
rather  series  of  ceremonies,  is  performed  in 
honor  of  a  deceased  king,  ami  the  duty  of 
carrying  it  out  devolyes  upon  his  successor. 
Lach  king  tries  to  outyie  his  predecessor  by 
Mcriflcing  a  greater  number  of  victims,  or 
by  inyenting  some  new  mode  of  performino- 
he  sacrihce.  In  consequence  of  this  habil 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  Grand  Custom 
13  80  exceedingly  variable  that  a  full  de- 
scription would  entail  a  narration  of  the 
lustom  as  performed  by  each  successive 
king. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  vic- 
hras  are  carefully  saved  for  the  purpose, 
Custom  Day  being  the  only  general  execu- 
tion time  in  the  year;  and  in  consequence, 
If  a  new  king  unds  that  he  has  not  a  suffll 
cient  number  of  victims  to  do  honor  to  his 
la  hers  memory,  and  at  least  to  equal  those 
whom  his  father  sacrificed  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  ho  must  wait  until  the  required 
numher  can  be  made  up. 

The  usual  method  of  doing  so  is  to  go  to 
war  with  some  tribe  with  whom  there  is  a 
eiitl;  and  for  this  reason,  among  others 
both  Gezo  and  Gelele  made  a  senes  of  at- 
tacks, Abeokuta  winning  at  first,  but  being 
a  terward  beaten  back,  as  has  been  narrated! 
It  IS  chiefly  lor  this  reason  that  the  Amazons 
are  taught  to  rush  so  fiercely  over  the  for- 
nudable  thorn  walls  by  which  the  towns  arc 
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fortified,  and  the  prisoners  whom  they  take 
are  mostly  handed  over  to  the  king  to  be 
kept  in  readiness  for  the  next  custom. 

On  the  great  day  of  the  Grand  Custom 
the  king  appears  on  a  platform,  decorated, 
according  to  Dahoman  ideas,  in  a  most 
gorgeous  manner,  with  cloths  on  which  are 
rudely  painted  the  figures  of  various  ani- 
mals. Around  him  are  his  favorite  wives 
and  his  principal  officers,  each  of  the  latter 
being  distinguished  by  his  great  umbrella. 
Uelow  li?  a  vast  and  surging  crowd  of  ne- 
groes of  both  sexes,  wild  with  excitement 
and  rum,  and  rending  the  air  with  their 
yells  of  welcome  to  their  sovereign.  In  rec- 
ognition of  their  loyalty,  he  flings  among 
them  "heads  "  of  cowries,  strings  of  beads, 
rolls  of  cloth,  and  similar  valuables,  for 
which  they  fight  and  scramble  and  tear  each 
other  like  so  many  wild  beasts  —  and  indeed, 
tor  the  time,  they  are  as  fierce  and  as  ruth- 
less as  the  most  savage  beasts  that  the  earth 
holds. 

After  these  specimens  of  the  royal  favor 
are  distributed,  the  cries  and  yells  begin  to 
take  shape,  and  gradually  resolve  themselves 
into  praises  of  the  king  and  appeals  to  his 
bounty.  "We  are  hungry,  O  King,"  they 
cry.  "Feed  us,  O  King,  for  we  are  hungry !  ^' 
and  this  ominous  demand  is  repeated  with 
increasing  fury,  until  the  vast  crowd  have 
lashed  themselves  to  a  pitch  of  savage  fury, 
which  nothing  but  blood  can  appe.ose.  An'1 
blood  they  have  in  plenty.    The  victims  are 
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now  brought  forward,  each  being  gagged  in 
order  to  provi'nt  liiiu  from  crying  out  to  tlio 
king  for  mercy,  in  wliicli  ease  iie  nnmt  l)e 
immcdiiitclj,'  released,  and  lliey  are  firmly 
secured  byl)eing  lashed  in.side  bnal^ets,  so 
that  they  can  move  neither  head,  hand,  nor 
foot.  At  the  Might  of  the  victims  the  yells 
of  the  crowd  below  redouble,  and  the  air  is 
rent  with  the  cry,  "  We  are  hungry  I  Feed 
us,  ()  Kill''." 

rresently  the  deafening  yells  are  huslicd 
Into  a  death-like  silentre,  ivs  the  king  rises, 
and  with  his  own  hand  or  foot  pushes  one  of 
the  victims  olf  the  platform  into  the  midst  of 
the  crowd  l)elow.  The  helpless  wretch  falls 
into  the  outstretclicd  arms  of  the  eager 
crowd,  the  basket  is  rent  to  atoms  by  a  hun- 
dred hands;  and  in  a  shorter  time  tlian  it  lias 
taken  to  write  this  sentence  the  man  has 
been  torn  limb  from  limb,  while  around  each 
portion  of  the  still  quivering  body  a  mass  of 
nifuriated  negroes  are  fighting  like  so  many 
starved  dogs  over  a  bone. 

Gelele,  following  the  habits  of  his  nncos- 
tors,  introduced  an  improvement  on  this 
practice,  and,  instead  of  merely  pushing  the 
victims  oir  the  platform,  built  a  circular 
tower  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  decorated 
after  the  same  grotesque  manner  as  the 
platform,  and  ordered  that  the  victims  shonid 
be  flung  from  the  top  of  this  tower.  Should 
the  kingdom  of  Daliome  last  long  enough 
for  Gelele  to  have  a  successor,  some  new 
variation  will  probably  bo  introduced  into 
the  Grand  Customs. 

After  Gelele  had  finished  his  gift  throw- 
ing, a  strange  procession  wound  its  way  to 
the  tower — the  procession  of  blood,  f'irst 
came  a  number  of  men,  eacli  carrving  a  pole, 
to  the  end  of  which  was  tied  a  living  cock; 
and  after  them  marched  another  string  of 
men,  each  bearing  on  his  head  a  living  goat 
tied  up  in  a  flexible  basket,  so  that  the  poor 
animals  could  not  move  a  limb.  Next  cam« 
a  bull,  borne  by  a  number  of  negroes;  and 
lastly  came  the  liuman  victims,  each  tied  in 
a  basket,  and  carried,  like  the  goats,  horizon- 
tally on  a  man's  head. 

T^hree  men  now  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  received  the  victims  in  succes- 
sion, as  they  were  handed  up  to  them.  Just 
below  the  tower  an  open  space  was  left,  in 
which  was  a  block  of  wood,  on  the  edge  of  a 
hole,  attended  by  the  executioners.  The 
fowls  were  first  flung  from  the  top  of  the 
tower,  still  attached  to  the  poles;  and  it 
seemed  to  be  requisite  that  every  creature 
which  was  then  sacrificed  should  be  tied  in 
some  extraordinary  manner.  As  soon  as 
they  touched  the  ground,  they  were  seized, 
dragged  to  the  block,  ancl  their  heads 
chopped  off",  so  that  the  blood  might  bo 
poured  into  the  hole.  The  goats  were 
thrown  down  after  the  fowls,  the  bull  after 
the  goats,  and,  lastly,  the  unfortunate  men 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  mingled  blood  of 
these  victims  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the ! 


hole,  which  was  left  uncovered  all  night,  the 
blood-stained  block  standing  hcHide  it. 

The  illustration  on  the  following  ]m(,'e 
depicts  tlir  last  featuri^  of  this  tcrriiile  scciii', 
On  the  right  hand  is  tlit^  king,  s('at('<l  under 
his  royal  umbrella,  surmounted  with  a  Ifoii. 
ard,  the  emblem  of  royalty,  and  around 
him  are  his  wives  and  great  men.  In  ^]^^. 
centre!  rises  the  cloth-covered  tower,  IVom 
which  a  human  victim  has  just  been  hurled, 
while  another  is  being  carried  (o  his  fate.' 
Hehiw  is  one  of  th(!  (^\eclltioners  slaiuliii<' 
by  the  block,  and  clustering  in  front  of  the 
tower  is  the  mob  of  infuriated  savages. 

Just  below  the  king  is  seen  the  band,  the 
most  jirominent  instrument  of  which  is  tlie 
great  drum  carried  on  a  man's  head,  and 
beaten  by  the  drummer  who  stands  behind 
him,  and  one  of  the  king's  Imnners  is  dj.s. 
played  behind  the  band,  and  guarded  by  a 
body  of  armed  Amazons.  In  front  are  sev- 
eral of  the  fetishnieii,  their  heads  adorned 
with  the  conical  caji,  their  Ixidies  fantasti- 
cally painted,  and  the  inevitalile  skull  in 
their  hands.  The  house  which  is  supposed 
to  contain  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  king  is 
seen  on  the  left. 

The  last  day  of  the  Customs  is  celebrated 
after  a  rather  jieculiar  manner. 

A  line  of  soldiers  armed  with  guns  is  sta- 
tioned all  the  way  from  Agbonie  to  Whydah. 
These  soldiers  are  placed  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  each  otlier,  and  their  duty  is  to 
transmit  a  rolling  fire  all  the  way  from  the 
capital  to  the  port  and  back  again.  This  is 
a  later  invention,  the  former  plan  being  to 
transmit  a  small  present  irom  hand  to  luiud, 
starting  from  "iVhydah  and  having  its  des- 
tination in  the  palace.  Another  line  of 
musketeers  extended  from  the  Komasi  house 
to  a  suburb  about  a  mile  distant. 

The  method  of  arranging  them  is  very 
curious.  At  intervals  of  three  hundred 
yards  or  so  arc  built  little  huts  of  grass, 
each  being  the  lodging-place  of  two  soldiers. 
Though  slightly  built,  there  is  some  attempt 
at  ornament  about  them,  as  each  hut  iias 
a  pent  roof,  a  veranda  supported  by  light 
poles,  and  the  side  walls  decorated  with  a 
diamond  pattern  of  bamboo  and  a  fetisli 
shrub,  whicli  is  supposed  to  repel  lightning. 
A  tuft  of  grass  ornaments  each  end  of  the 
gables,  and  those  huts  that  are  situated 
nearest  tlie  palace  are  always  the  most  dec- 
orated. 

In  front  of  each  hut  the  muskets  belong- 
ing to  the  soldiers  are  fixed  horizontally  on 
forked  sticks.  They  are  ready  loaded,  and 
the  two  are  employed  lest  one  of  them 
should  miss  fire.  There  are  nearly  nine 
hundred  of  these  huts  upon  the  line  to  Why- 
dah, and  it  is  calculated  that  the  time  occn- 
pied  in  the  fire  ought  to  be  about  half  an 
hour. 

"When  Captain  Burton  attended  this  cere- 
mony in  1863,  Gelele  had  not  been  con- 
firmed at  Alluda,  and  in  consequence  was 
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not,  by  roval  ntlquetto,  allowed  to  Ilvo  In  a 
hoiiiw!  built  of  anything  luitter  than  stakt's 
and  mattinj/.  (Vn-ffincntly,  his  otHcors 
wcro  obligod  to  follow  hio  oxain|ih>,  an  it 
would  hnvo  b«en  Ofiuivalont  to  treason  had 
a  Hubjdct  preHunuMl  to  live  In  a  "swish" 
housn  when  hU  monarch  only  dwelt  In 
matting. 

However  on  this  oceanion  at  all  events 
the  king  tried  to  atono  by  barbarond  finery 
for  the  wretched  material  of  his  "  palace/' 
The  Agwulni  gate  led  into  an  oblong  court 
of  matting,  Bjprinkled  with  thick-leaved  lit- 
tle (Ig  trees  of  vivid  green  and  divided  Into 
two  by  the  usual  lino  of  bamboos.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  southern  half  was  the  royal 
Davilion,  somewhat  like  a  Hhakmiyana  in 
Uoiij;nl,  with  an  open  wing  on  each  side. 

"  ih(  Moping  roof  of  the  central  part, 
mtenj  -1  lor  the  king,  was  of  gold  and  lake 
(iamnsk,  under  two  broad  strips  of  red  and 
t'reen  satin;  the  wings  all  silk  and  velvet, 
uoro  horizontally  banded  with  red,  white- 
edged  green,  purple  and  yellow,  red  and 
green  fn  succession,  from  the  top,  and, 
where  the  tongue-shaped  lappets  started, 
with  chrome  yellow.  The  hangings,  play- 
ing loosely  in  the  wind,  were  remarkable 
chiefly  for  grotesque  hgures  of  men  and 
beasts  cut  out  of  colored  cloth  and  sewed  to 
the  lining." 

Several  little  tables  were  placed  near  the 
inner  entranifcs,  each  being  sheltered  by  a 
huge  umbrella,  three  decorated  with  figures 
and  four  white.  These  were  for  the  women 
who  were  dressed  in  their  gayest  apparel' 
magnificent  in  mantles  of  red,  pink,  an(i 
(lowered  silks  and  satins.  Opposite  to  the 
king  were  five  ragged  white  umbrellas,  shel- 
tering eleven  small  tables,  and  behind  the 
tai)les  was  a  small  crowd  of  officials  and 
captiilns,  dressed  in  costumes  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  women. 

On  the  right  of  the  throne  was  the  court 
fool,  a  very  important  man  indeed,  his  eyes 
surrounded  with  rings  of  white  chalk,  and 
his  shoulders  covered  with  an  old  red  velvet 
mantle.  Although  not  of  sufficient  rank  to 
be  nermitted  the  use  of  an  umbrella,  he  was 
sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  piece  of  matting 
raised  on  poles.  A  motlel  of  a  canoe  was 
placed  near  him. 

Just  at  the  entrances  eight  muskets  were 
tied  horizontally,  each  supported    on  two 
forked  sticks,  as  has  already  been  described 
and  behind  each  musket  stood  the  Amazon 
to  whom  it  belonged. 

After  making  his  guests  wait  for  at  least 
two  hours,  — such  a  delay  being  agreeable 
to  royal  etiquette,  — the  king  condescended 
to  appear.  This  time  he  had  arrayed  him- 
self after  a  very  gorgeous  and  rather  hete- 
rogeneous faahion.  He  wore  a  yellow  silk 
tunic,  covered  with  little  scarlet  flowers,  a 
great  black  felt  Spanish  hat,  or  sombrero 
richly  embroidered  with  crold  braid,  an'l  a 
l'ix)ad  belt  oi   gold  and   pearls  (probably 


mitatlon)  passed  over  Ijls  lefl  shoulder  to 
his  right  Hld(!.    Huspended  to  his  neck  was 
a  large  crucifix,  and  in  his  left  hand  ho  car- 
ried an   hour-glass.    An  old  rickety  table 
with  metal  legs,  and  covonsd  with  red  vel- 
vet, was  placed  before   him,  an<l   upon  it 
were  lahl  a  silver  mug,  a  rosary,  sundry 
pif^ces  of   nlrtte,  and  somo  silver  armlets. 
On  taking  his  Heat,  he  nut  the  silver  mug  to 
Its  proner  use,  by  drinking  with  all    his 
guests,  his  own  face  being,  according  to  cus- 
tom, hidden  by  a  linen  cloth  while  ho  dnink. 
After  the  usual  complimentary  addresses 
had  been  made,  a  woman  rose  at  1  p.m.  and 
gave   the   woni  of  command  —  "  A-de-o." 
This  is  a  corruption  of  Adios,  or  farewell. 
At  this  word  two  of  the  muskets  In  front  of 
the   king   were  diHcliarged,  and  the   firing 
was  taken  up  by  the  Jegbo  line.    In  three 
minutes   the   firing  ran   round  Jegbo  and 
returned  to  the  nahice.    At  2  p.m.  another 
"  A-<lc-o"  started  the  line  of  flring  to  Why- 
dah,  the  time  of  its  return  having  been  calcu- 
lated and  marked  by  a  rude  device  of  laying 
cowries  on  the  ground,  and  weaving  a  cloth 
in  a  loom,  the  number  of  threads  that  are 
laid  being  supposed  to  indicate  a  certain 
duration  of  time. 

As  soon  as  the  flring  began,  two  officials 
marched  up  to  the  king  and  began  an  ora- 
tion, which  they  were  bound  to  maintain 
until   the   flring  had  returned.    Amid   the 
horrible  noi.se  of  five  heralds  proclaiming 
the  royal  titles  and  a  jester  springing  his 
rattle,   they  began  their  speech,  but  vere 
sadly  discomfited  by  a  wrong  calculation  or 
a  mismanagement  of  the  firing.    Instead  of 
occunying  only  half  an  hour,  it  was  not  fin- 
ished for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  poor 
orators  were  so  overcome  with  heat  and  the 
fine  dust  which  hovered  about,  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  time  they  were  nearly  choked 
and  could  hardly  get  out  short  sentences,  at 
long  intervals,  from  their  parched  throats. 
There  will  be  stick  for  this,"  remarks  Cap- 
tain Burton.  ^ 
Stick,  indeed,  is  administered  very  freely, 
and  the  highest  with  the  lowest  are  equally 
liable  to  it.    On  one  occasion  some  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  court  did  not  make  their 
appearance  exactly  at  the  proper  time.    The 
king  considered  that  this  conduct  was  an 
usurpation  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mak- 
ing every  one  else  wait,  whereas  they  had 
absolutely  made  him  wait  for  them.    "So,  as 
soon  as  they  appeared,  he  ordered  the  Ama- 
zons to  take  their  bamboos  and  beat  them 
out  of  the  court,  a  command  which  they 
executed  with   despatch  and  vigor.     The 
beaten  ministers  did  not,  however,  seem  to 
resent  their  treatment,  but  sat  coweriR"  at 
the  gate  in  abject  submission,                 ° 

After  occupying  several  days  in  this  feast- 
ing  and  speech-making  and  boasting,  the 
king  proceeded  to  the  last  act  of  the  Cust 

!._- i ^    ...,„Fi-,,.„    ,,,,    j/lauo    at,    tiso 

velvet-covered  table,  he  filled  his  glass  with 
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rum,  and  drank  with  his  visitors  to  the 
health  of  liis  father's  ghost,  who.  by  the  way, 
had  been  seen  bathing  in  the  sea,  and  had 
received  two  slaves,  sacrificed  in  order  to 
tell  him  that  his  son  was  pleased  at  his  visit. 
After  a  few  unimportant  ceremonies,  he 
poured  a  little  rum  on  the  ground,  and, 
diwhing  his  glass  to  pieces  on  the  table,  rose 
and  left  the  tent.  His  attendants  followed 
his  example,  and  smashed  everything  to 
pieces,  even  including  the  tables;  this  act 
probably  accounting  for  the  very  mean  and 
rickety  condition  of  the  royal  furniture. 
With  this  general  smash  the  Customs  termi- 
nated, much  to  the  relief  of  the  visitors. 

Marriages  among  the  Dahomans  are  an 
odd  compound  of  simplicity  and  complexity. 
The  bridegroom  commences  his  suit  by 
sending  a  couple  of  friends  to  the  father  of 
the  intended  bride,  and  furnishes  them  with 
a  doubly  potent  argument  in  the  shape  of 
two  bottles  of  rum.  Should  tlie  father  ap- 
prove of  the  proposition,  he  graciously 
drinks  the  rum,  and  sends  back  the  empty 
bottles  —  a  token  that  he  accepts  the  pro- 

fiosal,  and  as  a  delicate  hint  that  he  would 
ike  some  more  rum.  The  happy  man  takes 
the  hint,  fills  the  bottles,  sends  them  to  the 
father,  together  with  a  present  for  the  young 
lady;  and  then  nothing  more  is  required 
excent  to  name  the  amount  of  payment 
which  is  demanded  for  the  girl.  Cloth  is 
the  chief  article  of  barter,  and  a  man  is 
sometimes  occupied  for  two  or  three  years 
in  procuring  a  sufficient  quantity. 

At  last  the  day  — always  a  Sunday— is 
settled,  and  more  bottles  of  rum  are  sent 
by  the  bridegroom's  messengers,  who  bring 
the  bride  in  triumph  to  her  future  home, 
followed  by  all  her  family  and  friends. 
Then  comes  a  general  feast,  at  which  it  is 
a  point  of  honor  to  consume  as  much  as 
possible,  and  it  is  not  until  after  midnight 
that  the  bride  is  definitely  handed  over  to 
her  husband.  The  feast  being  over,  the 
bridegroom  retires  into  his  house  and  seats 
himself.  "  Several  fetish  women  lead  in  the 
bride  by  her  wrists,  and  present  her  in  sol- 
emn form,  tolling  them  both  to  behave  well 
to  each  other,  but  recommending  him  to 
flog  her  well  if  she  displeases  him.  Another 
two  or  throe  hours  of  drinking  then  follows, 
and  about  3  or  4  a.m.  the  fetish  women 
retire,  and  the  actual  marriage  is  supposed 
to  be  completed. 

Next  morning  the  husband  sends  more 
nun  and  some  heads  of  cowries  to  the  girl's 
l)arents  as  a  token  that  he  is  satisfied, 
and  after  a  week  the  bride  returns  to  her 
fatb  .-'s  house,  where  she  remains  for  a  day 
or  two,  cooking,  however,  her  husband's 
food  and  sending  it  to  him.  On  the  day 
when  she  returns  home  ano'^her  feast  is 
held,  and  then  she  subsides  into  the  semi- 
servile  state  which  is  the  normal  condition 
of  a  wife  througliout  the  greater  part  ^^f 
ravage  Africa. 
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We  now  come  to  the  religion  of  Dahome, 
which,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the  pre- 
vious narrative,  is  of  a  very  low  character, 
and  has  been  curtly  summarized  by  Captain 
Burton  in  the  following  sentence:  —  "Afri- 
cans, as  a  rule,  worship  everything  except 
the  Creator."  As  the  contact  of  the  Daho- 
mans with  the  white  men  and  with  the 
Moslems  has  probably  engrafted  foreign 
ideas  in  the  native  mind,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  find  out  the  exact  nature  of  their  religion, 
but  the  following  account  is  a  short  abstract 
of  the  result  of  Captain  Burton's  investiga- 
tion. 

He  states  that  the  reason  why  the  natives 
do  not  worship  the  Creator  is  that,  although 
they  acknowledge  the  fact  of  a  supreme 
Deity,  they  think  that  He  is  too  great  and 
high  to  trouble  Himself  about  the  affairs  of 
mankind,  and  in  consequence  they  do  not 
trouble  themselves  by  paying  a  worship 
which  they  think  would  be  fruitless.  Their 
devotion,  such  as  it  is,  expends  itself  there- 
fore upon  a  host  of  minor  deities,  all  con- 
nected with  some  material  object. 

First  we  "^"v,,  the  principal  deities,  who 
are  ranked  m  c.  stinct  classes.  The  most 
important  is  the  Snake  god,  who  has  a 
thousand  snake  wives,  ana  is  represented 
by  the  Danhgbwe,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Next  in  order  come  the  Tree 
gods,  of  which  the  silk-cotton  (Bombax)  is 
the  most  powerful,  and  has  the  same  num- 
ber of  wives  as  the  Danhgbwe.  It  lias, 
however,  a  rival  in  the  Oi'deal,  or  poison 
tree. 

The  last  of  these  groups  is  the  sea.  This 
deity  is  represented  at  Whydah  by  a  very 
{^reat  priest,  who  ranks  as  a  king,  and  has 
hve  hundred  wives  in  virtue  of  his  repre- 
sentative office.  At  stated  times  he  visits 
the  shore  to  paj;  his  respects,  and  to  throw 
into  the  waves  his  offerings  of  beads,  cowries, 
cloth,  and  other  valuables.  Now  and  then 
the  king  sends  a  human  sacrifice  from  the 
capital.    He  creates  the  victim  a  Caboceer, 

fives  him  the  state  uniform  and  umbrella  of 
is  short-lived  rank,  puts  him  in  a  gorgeous 
hammock,  and  sends  him  in  great  pomp  and 
state  to  Whydah.  As  soon  as  he  arrives 
there,  the  priest  takes  him  out  of  Ills  hnni- 
mock  and  transfers  him  to  a  canoe,  takes 
him  out  to  sea,  and  flings  him  into  the  water, 
where  he  is  instantly  devoured  by  the  ex- 
pectant sharks. 

Lately  a  fourth  group  of  superior  deities 
has  been  added,  under  the  name  of  the 
Thunder  gods.  In  connection  with  the 
worship  of  this  deity  is  found  the  only  ap- 
proach to  cannibalism  which  is  known  to 
exist  in  Dahome.  When  a  man  has  been 
killed  l)y  lightning,  burial  is  not  lawful,  ami 
the  body  is  therefore  laid  on  a  ])latforni  and 
cut  up  by  the  women,  who  hold  the  pieces  of 
flesh  in  their  mouths,  and  pretend  to  eat 
them,  calling  out  to  tlie  papseng^rs,  "  Wsi 
sell  you  meat,  fine  meat;  come  and  buy  1" 
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After  these  groups  of  superior  deities 
come  a  host  of  inferior  gods,  too  numerous 
to  mention.  One,  however,  is  too  curious  to 
be  omitted.  It  is  a  man's  own  head,  which 
is  considered  a  very  powerful  i'etish  in 
Dahome.  An  engraving  on  the  595th  page 
illustrates  this  strange  worship,  which  is  as 
follows :  — 

"  The  head  worshipper,  after  providing  a 
fowl,  kola  nuts,  rum,  and  water,  bathes, 
dresses  m  pure  white  baft,  and  seats  him- 
self on  a  clean  mat.  An  old  woman,  with 
her  medius  finger  dipped  in  water,  touches 
successively  his  forehead,  poll,  nape,  and 
mid-breast,  sometimes  all  his  joints.  She 
then  breaks  a  kola  into  its  natural  divisions 
throws  them  down  like  dice,  chooses  a  lucky 
piece,  which  she  causes  a  bystander  to  chew 
and  with  his  saliva  retouches  the  parts  be- 
fore alluded  to. 

"The  fowl  is  then  killed  by  pulling  its 
boiiv,  the  neck  being  held  between  the  big 
and  first  toe;  the  same  attouchements  are 
performed  with  its  head,  and  finally  with 
the  boiled  and  shredded  flesh  before  it  is 
eaten.  Meanwhile  rum  and  water  are 
drunk  by  those  present." 

The  fetishers,  or  priests,  are  chosen  by 
reason  of  a  sort  of  ecstatic  fit  which  comes 
ujjon  them,  and  which  causes  them  at  last  to 
fall  to  the  ground  insensible.  One  of  the 
older  priests  awaits  the  return  of  the  senses 
■  and  then  tells  the  neophyte  what  particular 
fetish  has  come  to  him.  He  js  then  taken 
away  to  the  college,  or  fetish  part  of  the  town, 
where  he  learns  the  mysteries  of  his  calling, 
and  is  instructed  for  several  years  in  the 
esoteric  language  of  the  priests,  a  language 
which  none  but  themselves  can  understand. 
If  at  the  end  of  the  novitiate  he  should  re- 
turn to  his  former  home,  he  speaks  nothing 
but  this  sacred  language,  and  makes  it  a 
point  of  honor  never  to  utter  a  sentence  that 
any  member  of  the  household  can  under- 
stand. 

When  a  man  is  once  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  fetishes,  his  subsistence  is  pro- 
vided for,  whether  he  be  one  of  the  "  regu- 
ars,"  who  have  no  other  calling,  and  who 
live  entirely  upon  the  presents  which  they 
obtain  from  those  who  consult  them,  or 
whether  he  retains  some  secular  trade,  and 
only  acts  the  fetisher  when  the  fit  happens 
to  come  on  him.  They  distinguish  them- 
solvos  by  various  modes  of  dress,  such  as 
shaving  half  the  beard,  carrying  a  cow-tail 
napper,  or  wearing  the  favorite  mark  of  a 
fetisher,  namely,  a  belt  of  cowries  strun" 
back  to  back,  each  pair  being  separated  bv  a 
single  black  seed. 

The  fetish  women  greatlv  outnumber  the 
men,  nearly  one-fourth  belonging  to  this 
order.  They  are  often  destineil  to  this  ca- 
reer before  their  birth,  and  are  married  to 
the  fetish  before  they  see  the  lisht  of  dav. 
ihey  also  take  human  spouses,  hut,  from  all 
accounts,  the  life  of  the  husband  is  not  the 


most  agreeable  in  the  world.  The  women 
spend  their  mornings  in  going  about  beg- 
ging for  cowries.  In  the  afternoon  she  goes 
with  her  sisters  into  the  fetish  house,  and 
puts  on  her  official  dress.  The  whole  party 
then  sally  out  to  the  squares,  where  they 
drum  and  sing  and  dance  and  lash  them- 
selves into  fits  of  raving  ecstasy.  This  lasts 
for  a  few  hours,  when  the  women  assume 
their  ordinary  costumes  and  go  home. 

It  is  illegal  for  any  fetisher  to  be  assaulted 
while  the  fetish  is  on  them,  and  so  the 
women  always  manage  to  shield  themselves 
from  their  husband's  wrath  by  a  fetish  fit 
whenever  he  becomes  angry,  and  tlu-eatens 
the  stick. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  human  soul  in 
the  next  world,  they  believe  that  a  man 
takes  among  the  spirits  the  same  rank  which 
he  held  among  men;  so  that  a  man  who  dies 
as  a  king  is  a  king  to  all  eternity,  while  he 
who  IS  a  slave  when  he  dies  can  never  be  a 
free  man,  but  must  be  the  property  of  some 
wealthy  ghost  or  other. 

Visiting  the  v/oncl  of  spirits  is  one  of  the 
chief  employments  of  the  fetish  men,  who 
are  always  ready  to  make  the  journey  when 
paid  for  their  trouble.  They  are  often  called" 
upon  to  do  so,  for  a  Dahoman  who  feels  un- 
well or  out  of  spirits  always  fancies  that  his 
deceased  relatives  are  calling  for  him  to  join 
them,  a  request  which  he  feels  most  unwill- 
ing to  grant  So  he  goes  to  his  favorite 
fetisher,  and  gives  him  a  dollar  to  descend 
into  the  spirit  world  and  present  his  excuses 
to  his  friends.  The  fetisher  covers  himself 
with  his  cloth,  lies  down,  and  falls  into 
a  trance,  and,  when  he  recovers,  he  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  conversation  which 
has  taken  place  between  himself  and  the 
friends  of  his  client  Sometimes  he  brings 
back  a  rare  bead  or  some  other  object,  as 
proof  that  he  has  really  delivtrod  the  mes- 
sage and  received  the  answer.  The  whole 
proceeding  is  strangely  like  the  ceremonies 
performed  by  the  medicine  men  or  Ange- 
koks  among  the  Esquimaux. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  in  a  country 
where  human  life  is  sacrificed  so  freely,  a 
sort  of  inquest  lakes  place  after  every  death. 
The  reason  for  this  custom  is  rather  curious. 
The  king  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of 
life  and  death  over  his  subjects,  and  any  one 
who  kills  another  is  supposed  to  have  usurped 
the  royal  privilege. 

As  soon  as  death  takes  place,  notice  is 
sent  to  the  proper  officers,  called  Gevi,  who 
come  and  inspect  the  body,  receiving  as  a 
fee  a  head  and  a  half  of  cowries.  When 
they  have  certified  that  the  death  was  nat- 
ural, the  relatives  begin  their  mourning, 
during  which  they  may  not  eat  nor  wash, 
but  may  sing  as  much  as  they  please,  and 
drink  as  much  rum  as  they  can  get  A  cof- 
fin is  nreparpd-.  its  size  varvin"'  .accordiuc  t.o 
the  rank  of  the  deceased  person;  the  corpse 
is  clothed  in  its  best  attire,  decorated  with 
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ornaments,  and  a  change  of  raiment  is  laid 
in  the  coffin,  to  be  worn  when  the  deceased 
tairly  reaches  the  land  of  spirits.  The  very 
poor  are  unable  to  obtain  a  coffin,  and  a 
wrapper  of  matting  is  deemed  sufficient  in 
such  cases. 

The  grave  is  dug  in  rather  a  peculiar 
manner,  a  cavern  being  excavated  on  one 
side  the  coffin  being  first  lowered  and  then 
pushed  sideways  into  the  cave,  so  that  the 
earth  immediately  above  is  undisturbed. 
Alter  the  grave  is  filled  in,  the  earth  is 
smoothed  with  water.  Over  the  grave  of  a 
man  in  good  circumstances  is  placed  a  ves- 
sel-shaped iron,  into  which  is  poured  water 
or  blood  by  wav  of  drink  for  the  deceased. 
Formerly  a  rich  man  used  to  have  slaves 
buried  with  him,  but  of  1  te  years  only  ^e 
two  chiefs  of  the  king  are  allowed  to  sacri- 
fice one  slave  at  death,  they  being  supposed 
not  to  need  as  many  attendants  in  the  next 
world  as  if  they  had  been  kings  of  Dahome 
in  this. 

As  soon  as  the  king  dies,  his  wives  and  al! 
the  women  of  the  palace  begin  to  smash 
everything  that  comes  in  their  way,  exactly 
as  has  been  related  of  the  concluding  scene 
of  the  Customs;  and,  when  they  have  broken 
all  the  furniture  of  the  palace,  they  be»in  to 
turn  their  destructive  fury  upon  each  other, 
so  that  at  the  death  of  Agagoro  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  several  hundred  women  lost  their 
lives  within  the  palace  walls  merely  in  this 
fight,  those  sacrificed  at  the  succeeding  Cus- 
toms being  additional  victims.    This  blood- 
thirsty rage  soon  extends  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace,  and  Captain  Burton, 
who  has  done  so  much  in  contradicting  the 
exaggerated  tales  of  Dahoman  bloodshed 
that    have   been  so  widely  circulated,  ac- 
knowledges  that,   however   well   a  white 
stranger  may  be  received  at  Agbome,  his 
life  would  be  in  very  great  danger  were  he 
to  remain  in  the  capital  when  the  king  died 
Even  with  the  termination  of  the  Customs 
the  scenes  of  blood   do    rtot   end.     Next 
comes    the    "  water-sprinkling,"    i.   e.    the 
graves  of  the  kings  must  be  sprinkled  with 
•*  water,"    the    Dahoman    euphemism    for 
blood.    Of  late  years  the  number  of  hu- 
man victims  sacrificed  at  each  grave  has 
been  reduced  to  two,  the  requisite  amount  of 
'  water  "  being  supplied  by  various  animals. 
Before  each  tomb  the  king  kneels  oi)  all 
fours,  accompanied  by  his  chiefs  and  cap- 
tains, while  a  female  priest,  who  must  be  of 
royal  descent,  makes  a  long  oration  to  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  ruler,  asking  him  to 
aid  his  descendant  and  to  give  success  and 
prosperity  to  his  kingdom.    Libations  of  rum 
and  pure  water  are  then  poured  upon  each 
grave,  followed  by  the  sacri-lcial  "water" 
which  flows  from  the  throats  of  the  men 
oxen,    goats,    pigeons,  and   other  victims! 
Kola  nuts  and  other  kinds  of  food  are  also 
brought  as  offerings. 
The  ileah  of  the  animals  is  tlien  cooked 


together  with  the  vegetables,  and  a  feast  is 
held,  the  stool  of  the  deceased  ruler  being 
placed  on  the  table  as  an  emblem  of  his 
presence.  All  the  Dahoman  kings  are 
buried  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  a 
house  being  erected  over  each  grave.  Dur. 
ing  the  water  sprinkling,  or  "  8in-quaii> " 
custom,  the  king  goes  to  each  house  sepa- 
rately,  and  sleeps  in  it  fc  five  or  six  nights 
so  as  to  put  himself  in  communion  with  the 
spirits  of  his  predecessors. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  kin^s 
who  formerly  ruled  Dahome  are  still  sup- 
posed to  hold  royal  rank  in  the  spirit  world 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  shows 
that  this  belief  in  the  dead  is  strong  enough 
to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  liv- 
ing. 

We  have  now  very  briefly  glanced  at  the 
Dahoman  in  peace,  in  war,  in  religion,  in 
death,  and  in  burial.  Ho  is  not  a  pleasant 
subject,  andj  though  the  space  which  has  been 
given  to  him  is  much  too  small  to  afford 
more  than  outline  of  his  history,  it  would 
have  been  more  restricted  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  Dahoman  is  an  excellent  type  of  the 
true  negro  of  Western  Africa,  and  that  a 
somewhat  detailed  description  of  him  will 
enable  us  to  dismiss  many  other  negro  tribea 
with  but  a  passing  notice. 

Moreover,  as  the  kingdom  of  Dahome  is 
fast  failing,  and  all  the  strange  manners  and 
customs  which  have  been  mentioned  will 
soon  be  only  matters  of  history,  it  was 
necessary  to  allot  rather  more  space  to  them 
uian  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
The  general  character  of  the  Dahoman  has 
been  so  tersely  summed  up  by  Captain  Bur- 
ton, that  our  history  of  Dahome  cannot  have 
a  better  termination  than  the  words  of  so 
competent  an  authority. 

''The  modern  Dahomans  are  a  mongrel 
breed  and  a  bad.  They  are  Cretan  liars, 
cretins  at  learning,  cowardly,  and  therefore 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty;  gamblers,  and  con- 
sequently cheaters;  brutal,  noisy,  boister- 
ous, unvenerative,  and  disobedient; '  dipsas- 
bitten'  things,  who  deem  it  duty  to  tlie 
gods  to  be  drunk;  a  flatulent,  self-conceited 
herd  of  barbarians,  who  endeavor  to  hu- 
miliate all  those  with  whom  they  deal;  in 
fact,  a  slave-race,  —  vermin  with  a  soul 
apiece. 

"  They  pride  themselves  in  not  being,  like 
the  Popos,  addicted  to  the  '  dark  and  dirty 
crime  of  poison,'  the  fact  being  that  they  have 
been  enabled  hitherto  to  carry  everything 
with  a  high  and  violent  hand.  They  are 
dark  in  skin,  the  browns  being  of  xanthous 
temperament,  middle-sized,  slight,  and  very 
lightly  made.  Mv  Krumen  looked  like  Eng- 
lishmen among  them.  In  all  wrestling  bouTs 
my  Krumcyi  threw  the  hammock  bearers  on 
their  heads,  and  on  one  occasion,  during  a 
kind  of  party  fight,  six  of  them,  with  fists 
and  sticks,  he'd  their  own  against  twenty 
Dahomans. 
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"  They  are  agile,  good  walkers,  and  hard 
dancers,  but  carry  little  weight.  Their  dress 
is  a  godo,  or  T  bandage,  a  nun-pwe  (under- 
cloth)  or  a  Tfon  chokoto  (pair  of  short 
drawers),  and  an  owu-chyon,  or  body-cloth, 
twelve,  feet  long  by  four  to  six  broad,  worn 
like  the  Roman  toga,  from  which  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  derived. 

"The  women  are  of  the  Hastini,  or  ele- 
phant order,  dark,  plain,  masculine,  and 
comparatively  speaking  of  large,  strong,  and 
square  build.  They  are  the  reapers  as  well 
as  ttxe  sowers  of  the  field,  and  can  claim 


the  merit  of  laboriousness,  if  of  no  other 
quality. 

"They  tattoo  the  skin,  especially  the 
stomach,  with  alto-relievo  patterns;  their 
dress  is  a  zone  of  beads,  supporting  a  band- 
age beneath  the  do-oo,  or  scanty  loin  cloth, 
which  suffices  for  the  poor  and  young  girls. 
The  upper  classes  add  an  aga-oo,  or  over- 
cloth,  two  fathoms  long,  passed  under  the 
arms,  and  covering  all  from  the  bosom  to  the 
ancles.  Neither  sex  wear  either  shirt,  shoes, 
or  stockings." 
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We  are  naturally  led  from  Dahome  to  its 
powerful  and  now  victorious  enemy,  the 
Egba  tribe,  which  has  perhaps  earned  the 
right  to  be  considered  as  a  nation,  and 
which  certainly  has  as  much  right  to  that 
title  as  Dahome. 

The  Egbas  have  a  peculiar  claim  on  our 
notice.  Some  years  ago  an  Egba  boy 
named  Ajai  (i.  e.  "struggling  for  life") 
embraced  Christianity,  and,  after  many 
years  of  trial,  was  ordained  deacon  and 
priest  m  the  Church  of  England.  Owing  to 
his  constitution  he  was  enabled  to  work 
where  a  white  man  would  have  been  pros- 
teated  by  disease  ;  and,  owing  to  his  origin, 
he  was  enabled  to  understand  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  his  fellow  negroes  better 
than  any  white  man  could  hope  to  do.  His 
influence  gradually  extended,  and  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  throughout  the 
whole  of  Western  Africa.  His  widely  felt 
influence  was  at  last  so  thoroughlv  recoa-- 


nized,  that  he  was  consecrated  to  the  epis- 
copal office,  and  now  the  negro  boy  Ajai  is 
known  as  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  drow- 
ther,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Niger, 

As  far  as  their  persons  go,  the  Egbas  are 
a  fine  race  of  men,  varying  much  in  color 
according  to  the  particular  locality  which 
they  inhabit.  The  skin,  for  example,  of  the 
Egba-do,  or  lower  Egba,  is  of  a  coppery 
black,  and  that  of  the  chiefs  is,  as  a  rule 
mirer  than  that  of  the  common  people. 
Even  the  hair  of  the  chiefs  is  lighter  than 
that  of  the  common  fn]k,  and  sometimc« 
assumes  a  decidedly  sandy  hue. 
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The  men,  while  in  the  prime  of  life  are 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  beauty  cf  their 
torms  and  the  extreme  ugliness  of  their 
teatures  ;  and,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  un- 
civilized Africa,  the  woman  is  in  symme- 
trv  of  form  far  inferior  to  the  man,  and 
where  one  well-developed  female  is  seen 
twenty  can  be  found  of  the  opposite  sex       ' 
Whatever  may  be  the  exact  color  of  tho 
Egba's  skin,  it  exhales  that  peculiar  and 
indescribable  odor  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  negro  races  ;  and,  although  the 
slight  clothing,  the   open-air  life,  and  the 
use  of  a  rude  palm-oil  soap  prevent  that 
odor  from  attaining  its  full  power,  it  is  still 
perceptible.     The  lips  are  of   course  large 
and  sausage-shaped,  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  protrudes,  and  the  chin  recedes  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent,  so  as  nearly  to 
deprive  the  countenance  of  its  human  char- 
acter.    The  hair  is  short,  crisp,  and  often 
grows  in   the  little  peppercorn  tufts  that 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Bosjesnian  race  of  Southern  Africa. 
The  men  dress  this  scanty  crop  of  hair  in  a 
thousand  diffsrent  ways,  shaving  it  into  pat- 
terns, and  thus  nroducing  an  effect  which,  to 
the  eye  of  an  European,  is  irresistibly  ludi- 
crous.   The  women  contrive  to  tease  it  out 
to^its  full  length,  and  to  divide  it  into  ridges 
running  over  the  crown  from  the  forehead 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  preserving  a  clean 
parting  between  each  ridge,  and  so  making 
the  head  look  as  if  it  were  covered  with 
tnc  half  of  a  black  melon.    The  skin  of  tho 
common   people  is  hard  and  coaise,  — so 
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and  coai'se,  —  so 


coarse  indeed  that  Captain  Burton  com- 
pares It  to  shagreen,  and  says  that  the  hand 
of  a  slave  looks  very  like  the  foot  of  a 
fowl. 

As  to  the  dress  of  the  Egbas,  when  un- 
contaminated  by  pseudo-civilization,  it  is  aa 
easily  described  as  procured.  A  poor  man 
has  nothing  but  a  piece  of  cloth  round  his 
waist,  while  a  man  in  rather  better  circum- 
stances adds  a  pair  of  short  linen  drawers  or 
trousers,  called  "  shogo,"  and  a  wealthy  man 
wears  both  the  loin  cloth  and  the  drawers, 
and  adds  to  them  a  large  cloth  wrapped 
gracefully  round  the  waist,  and  another 
draped  over  the  shoulders  like  a  Scotch 
plaid.  The  cloths  are  dyed  by  the  makers, 
blue  being  the  usual  color,  and  the  patterns 
being  mostly  stripes  of  lesser  or  greater 
width. 

Women  have  generally  a  short  and  scanty 
petticoat,  above  which  i's  a  large  cloth  that 
extends  from  the  waist  downward,  and  a 
third  which  is  wrapped  shawl-wise  over  the 
shoulders.  The  men  and  women  who  care 
much  about  dress  dye  their  hands  and  feet 
with  red  wood.  Formerly,  this  warlike  race 
used  to  arm  themselves  with  bows  and 
arrows,  which  have  now  been  almost  wholly 
superseded  by  the  "  trade  gun."  Even  now 
every  man  carries  in  his  hand  the  universal 
club  or  knob-kerrie,  which,  among  the  E<^- 
bjis,  has  been  modified  into  a  simple  hooked 
stick  bound  with  iron  wire  in  order  to 
increase  the  strength  and  weight,  and 
studded  with  heavy  nails  along  the  con- 
vex side.  Weapons  of  a  similar  nature  are 
used  at  Dahome  for  clubbing  criminals  to 
death. 

According  to  savage  ideas  of  beauty,  these 
people  tattoo  themselves  profusely,  coverin<^ 
their  bodies  with  marks  which  must  at  some 
time  have  been  produced  by  very  painful 
operations,  and  which,  from  their  diversity, 
serve  to  perplex  observers  who  have  not 
had  time  to  examine  them  minutely,  and  to 
classify  their  wearer. 

According  to  Captain  Burton,  "  the  skin- 
patterns  were  of  every  variety,  from  the 
diminutive  prick  to  the  great  gash  and  the 
large  boil-like  lumps.  They  affected  various 
figures— tortoises,  alligators,  and  the  favor- 
ite hzard;  stars,  concentric  circles,  lozenges 
right  lines,  welts,  gouts  of  gore,  marble  or 
button-like  knobs  of  flesh,  and  elevated  scars, 
iesoml)ling  scalds,  which  are  opened  for  the 
introduction  of  fetish  medicines,  and  to  ex- 
pel evil  influences. 

"In  this  country  every  tribe,  sub-tribe; 
and  even  family,  has  its  blazon,  whose  infi- 
nite diversifications  may  be  compared  with 
the  lines  and  ordinaries  of  European  her- 
adry.  A  volume  would  not  suffice  to  ex- 
plain all  the  marks  in  detail.  Ogubonna's 
family, for  instance,  have  three  small  squares 
of  blue  tattoo  on  each  cheeky  combined  with 
the  three  Egba  cuts. 

"The  chief  are  as  follows:— The  distin- 


guishing mark  of  the  Egbas  is  a  gridiron  of 
three  cuts,  or  a  multiplication  of  three,  on 
each  cheek.    Free-born  women  have  one 
two,  or  three  raised  lines,  thread-like  scars 
from  the  wrist  up  the  back  of  the  arm,  and 
down   the   dorsal    region,  like  long  neck- 
aces.     They  caU  these  'Entice  my  hus- 
band.' •' 

"  The  Yorubas  draw  perpendicular  marks 
trom  the  temples  to  the  level  of  the  chin, 
with  slight  lateral  incisions,  hardly  percep- 
tible, because  allowed  soon  to  heal.  The 
Efons  of  Kakanda  wear  a  blue  patch,  some- 
times highly  developed,  from  the  cheek- 
bones  to  the  ear.  The  Takpas  of  Nupfe 
make  one  long  cut  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  nostril,  sweeping  toward  the  ear.  At 
Ijasha,  a  country  lying  east  of  Yoruba 
proper,  the  tattoo  is  a  long  parallelogram 
of  seven  perpendicular  and  five  transverse 
lines." 

The  most  curious  tattoo  is  that  of  the 
Breechee  (i.  e.  gentleman),  or  eldest  son  and 
heir.  He  is  not  allowed  to  perform  any 
menial  office,  and  inherits  at  his  father's 
death  all  the  slaves,  wives,  and  children 
Before  the  Breechee  attains  full  age,  a  slit 
is  made  across  his  forehead,  and  the  skin  is 
drawn  down  and  laid  across  the  brow,  so  as 
to  form  a  ridge  of  hard,  knotty  flesh  from 
one  temple  to  the  other.  The  severity  of  the 
operation  is  so  great  that  even  the  ne^ro 
often  dies  from  its  effects;  but  when  ho  sur- 
vives he  is  greatly  admired,  the  unsi<rhtly 
ridge  being  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  his 
future  wealth  and  his  actual  strength  of  con- 


stitution 

80  minutely  does  the  African  mind  descend 
to  detail,  that  even  the  ornaments  which 
are  worn  have  some  signification  well  un- 
derstood by  those  who  use  them.  Rim^s  ol 
metal  are  worn  on  the  legs,  ankles,  arms 
wrists,  fingers,  and  toes;  and  round  the 
neck  and  on  the  body  are  huni;  strinf^s 
of  beads  and  other  ornaments.  "Each  of 
these  ornaments  signifies  the  particular 
deity  whom  the  wearer  thinks  fit  to  wor- 
ship; and  although  the  number  of  these 
deities  is  very  great,  the  invention  of  the 
negro  has  been  found  equal  to  representing 
them  by  the  various  ornaments  which  he 
wears. 

The  same  minuteness  is  found  in  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  life;  and,  even  in  the  regu- 
lar mode  of  uttering  a  salutation,  the  na- 
tives have  invented  a  vast  number  of  minutii«. 
For  example,  it  would  be  the  depth  of  bad 
manners  to  salute  a  man  when  sitting  as  if 
he  were  standing,  or  the  latter  as  if  ho  were 
walking,  or  a  third  as  if  he  were  returning 
from  walking.  Should  he  be  at  work,  an- 
other form  of  address  is  needed,  and  another 
if  he  should  be  tired.  No  Jess  than  fifteen 
forms  of  personal  salutation  are  mentioned 
by  Captain  Burton,  so  iimt  tho  render  may 
easily  imagine  how  troublesome  the  lan- 
guage is  to  a  stranger. 
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Then  the  forms  of  salutation  differ  as 
much  as  the  words.  If  an  inferior  meet  a 
superior,  a  son  meet  his  mother,  a  younger 
hrother  meet  his  elder,  and  so  on,  an  elabo- 
rate ceremony  is  performed.  Any  burden 
that  may  be  carried  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
and  the  bearer  proceeds  first  to  kneel  on  all 
fours,  then  to  prostrate  himself  flat  in  the 
dust,  rubbing  the  earth  with  the  forehead 
and  each  cheek  alternately.  The  next  pro- 
cess is  to  kiss  the  ground,  and  this  ceremony 
is  followed  by  passing  each  hand  down  the 
opposite  arm.  The  dust  is  again  kissed, 
and  not  until  then  does  the  saluter  resume 
his  feet. 

This  salutation  is  only  performed  once 
daily  to  the  same  person;  but  as  almost 
every  one  knows  every  one  whom  he  meets, 
and  as  one  of  them  must  of  necessity  be  in- 
ferior to  the  other,  a  vast  amount  of  saluta- 
tion has  to  be  got  through  in  the  course  of 
a  day.  Putting  together  the  time  occupied 
m  the  various  salutations,  it  is  calculated 
that  at  least  an  hour  is  consumed  by  every 
Egba  in  rendering  or  receiving  homage. 
Sometimes  two  men  meet  who  are  nearly 
equal,  and  in  such  a  case  both  squat  on  the 
ground,  and  snap  their  fingers  according  to 
the  etiquette  of  Western  Africa. 

The  architecture  of  the  Egba  tribe  is 
mostly  confined  to  "  swish "  walls  and 
thatched  roofs.  A  vast  number  of  workers, 
J— or  rather  idlers  — are  engaged  on  a  single 
house,  and  the  subdivision  of  labor  is  car- 
ried out  to  an  extreme  extent.  Indeed,  as 
Captain  Burton  quaintly  remarks,  the  Egbas 
divide  the  labor  so  much  that  the  remainder 
18  imperceptible. 

Some  of  them  dig  the  clay,  forming  thereby 
deep  pits,  which  they  never  trouble  them- 
selves to  fill  up  again,  and  which  become 
ttie  receptacles  of  all  sorts  of  filth  and  offal. 
Water,  in  this  wet  country,  soon  pours  into 
them,  and  sometimes  the  corpse  of  a  slave 
or  child  is  flung  into  the  nearest  pit,  to  save 
the  trouble  of  burial.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  such  pits  contribute  their 
part  to  the  fever-breeding  atmosphere  of 
the  country. 

Another  gang  is  emploved  in  kneading 
clay  and  rolling  it  into  balls;  and  a  third 
carries  it,  one  ball  at  a  time,  to  the  builders. 
Another  gang  puts  the  clay  balls  into  the 
squared  shape  needful  for  architectural  pur- 
poses; and  a  fifth  hands  the  shaped  clay  to 
ttie  sixth,  who  are  the  actual  architects. 
Yet  a  seventh  gang  occupies  itself  in  pre- 
paring palm  leaves  and  thatch;  and  those 
who  fasten  them  on  the  roof  form  an  eighth 
gang.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  chief  ar- 
chitect, who  oy  his  plumb-line  and  level 
rectifies  and  smooths  the  walls  with  a  broad 
wooden  shovel,  and  sees  that  they  are  per- 
fectly upright. 

Three  successive  layers  of  clay  or  "  swish  " 
are  needed,  eaeh  layer  being  allowed  to  dry 
for  a  few  days  before  the  next  is  added.    The 


builders  always  manage,  if  possible,  to  com- 
plete  their  walls  by  November,  so  that 
the  dry  harmattan  of  December  may  con- 
solidate the  soft  clay,  and  render  it  as  hard 
as  concrete.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  rea- 
son why  the  Egbas  approve  of  the  harmat- 
tan,  its  cold,  dusty  breath  being  exceedlnslv 
injurious  to  native  constitutions. 

One  might  have  thought  that  this  elabo- 
rate  subdivision  of  labor  would  have  the 
effect  of  multiplying  the  working  power 
as  is  the  case  in  Europe.  So  it  would,  if  the 
negro  worked  like  the  European,  but  that 
he  never  did,  and  never  will  do,  unless  ab- 
solutely  compelled  by  a  master  of  European 
extraction.  He  only  subdivides  labor  in 
order  to  spare  himself,  and  not  with  the 
least  idea  of  increasing  the  amount  of  work 
that  he  can  do  in  a  given  time. 

The  capital  of  the  Egbas  and  their  kin- 
«red  sub-tribes  is  called  Abeokuta,  a  name 
thsit  has  already  become  somewhat  familiar 
to  Enghsh  ears  on  account  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity,  civilization,  and  manufactures  anions 
a  pagan,  savage,  and  idle  race  of  negroes. 
The  name  of  Abeokuta  may  be  literally 
translated  as  Understone,  and  the  title  Iim 
been  given  to  the  place  in  allusion  to  the 
rock  or  stone  around  which  it  is  built.  The 
best  description  that  has  yet  been  given  of 
Abeokuta  is  by  Captain  Burton,  from  whose 
ivritings  the  following  particulars  are  gath- 
ered. ° 

The  city  itself  is  surrounded  with  con- 
centric lines  of  fortification,  the  outermost 
being  some  twenty  miles  in  circumference. 
These  walls  are  made  of  hardened  mud,  are 
about  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  have  no 
embrasures  for  guns,  an  omission  of  very 
little  importance,  seeing  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  guns  to  place  in  them,  and 
that,  if  they  were  fired,  the  defenders  would 
be  in  much  greater  danger  than  the  attack- 
ing force. 

Utterly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
fortification,  the  Egbas  have  not  troubled 
themselves  to  throw  out  bastions,  or  to  take 
any  means  of  securing  a  flanking  fire,  and 
they  have  made  so  liberal  a  use  of  matting, 
poles,  and  dry  leaves  within  the  fortifica- 
tion, that  a  carcass  or  a  rocket  would  set 
the  whole  place  in  a  blaze;  and,  if  the  at- 
tacking force  were  to  take  advantage  of  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  they  might  easily  drive 
out  the  defenders  merely  by  the  smoke  and 
flames  of  their  own  burning  houses.  More- 
over the  wall  is  of  such  frail  material,  and  so 
thinly  built,  that  a  single  bag  of  powder  Imng 
against  it,  and  fired,  would  make  a  breach 
that  would  admit  a  column  of  soldiers  to- 
gether with  their  field-guns.  Around  the 
inner  and  principal  wall  runs  a  moat  some 
five  feet  in  breadth,  partly  wpt  and  ))artly 
dry,  and  of  so  insignificant  a  depth  that  it 
eould  be  filled  up  with  a  few  fascines,  or 
even  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  dead  bodies. 
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These  defences,  ludicrously  inefficient  as 
they  would  be  if  attacked  by  European  sol- 
diers, are  very  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
Dahoman  and  Ibadan,  against  whose  in- 
roads they  are  chiefly  built.  As  a  rule,  the 
negro  has  a  great  horror  of  attacking  a  wall, 
and,  as  has  been  proved  by  actual  conflict, 
the  Dahomans  could  make  no  impression 
whatever  upon  these  rude  fortifications. 

Tlio  real  strength  of  the  city,  however, 
lies  in  the  interior,  and  belongs  to  the  rock 
or"stone"  which  gives  the  name  to  Abeo- 
kutji.  Within  the  walls,  the  place  is  broken 
up  into  granite  eminences,  caverns,  and 
forest  clumps,  which  form  natural  fortifica- 
tions, infinitely  superior  to  those  formed  by 
the  unskilful  hands  of  the  native  engineer. 
Indeed,  the  selection  of  the  spot  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  point  in  which  the 
Egbas  have  exhibited  the  least  appreciation 
of  the  art  of  warfare.  The  mode  of  fight- 
ings will  presently  bo  described. 

The  city  itself  measures  some  four  miles 
in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  and  is  entered 
by  five  largo  gates,  at  each  of  which  is 
placed  a  warder,  who  watches  those  who 
pass  his  gate,  and  exacts  a  toll  from  eacli 
passenger.  The  streets  of  Abeokuta  are 
narrow,  winding,  and  intricate,  a  mode  of 
building  which  would  aid  materially  in 
checking  the  advance  of  an  enemy  who  had 
managed  to  pass  the  outer  walls.  There 
are  several  small  market-places  here  and 
there,  and  one  of  them  is  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  called  "  Shek-pon,"  i.  e.  "  Do  the 
bachelors  good,"  because  on  every  fifth  day 
when  the  markets  are  held,  there  is  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  and  the  single  men  can 
find  plenty  of  persons  who  will  fill  their 
pipes,  bring  them  drink,  and  cook  their 
food. 

"These,  then,  are  my  first  impressions  of 
Abeokuta.  The  streets  are  as  narrow  and 
irregular  as  those  of  Lagos,  intersecting 
each  other  at  every  parallel  angle,  ancF, 
when  broad  and  shady,  we  may  be  sure  that 
tliey  have  been,  or  that  they  will  be  markets, 
which  are  found  even  under  the  eaves  of  the 
palace.'  The  sun,  the  vulture,  and  the  pi» 
are  the  only  scavengers.  " 

"Tile  houses  are  of  tempered  mud  — the 
sun-dried  brick  of  Tuta  and  Nup6,  is  here 
unknown  — covered  with  little  flying  roofs 
or  thatch,  which  burn  with  exemplary  speed 
At  each  angle  there  is  a  '  Kobbi'  — a  high 
Bharp  gable  of  an  elevation  — to  throw  off 
the  heavy  rain.  The  form  of  the  bulldin" 
13  the  gloomy  hollow  square,  totally  unlike 
Oie  circular  huts  of  the  Krumen  and  the 
^afhrs.  It  resembles  the  Utum  of  the 
Arabs^  which  extending  to  Usaraga,  and 
IJuyavyembe  in  Central  Intertropical  Af- 
TOa,  produces  the  'Tembe,'  and  which, 
through  the  '  Patio'  of  Spain,  found  its  wav 
into  remote  Galway. 

"There  are  courts  within  courts  for  the 
various  subdivisions  of  the  polygamous  fam- 


ily, and  here  also  sheep  and  goats  are  staked 
down,  rhe  sexes  eat  alone;  every  wife  is 
a  Iree-dealer,'  crnsequently  there  is  little 
more  unity  thar.  in  a  nunnery.  In  each 
patio  there  is  usually  some  central  erection 
intended  as  a  Ktorehouso.  Into  these  cen- 
tral courts  the  various  doors,  about  four  feok 
wide,  open  through  a  veranda  or  i)iazza, 
where,  chimneys  being  unknown,  the  fire  is 
built,  and  where  the  inmates  sleep  on  mats 
spread  under  the  piazza,  or  in  the  rooms,  as 
the  fancy  takes  them.  Cooking  also  is  per- 
tormed  m  the  open  air,  as  the  coarse  earthen 
pots  scattered  over  the  surface  prove. 

"  The  rooms,  which  number  from  ten  to 
twenty  in  a  house,  ere  windowless,  and  pur- 
posely kept  dark,  to  keep  out  the  sun's 
glare;  they  vary  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  from  seven  to  eight  in  breadth. 
Ihe  lurnituro  is  simple  — rude  cots  and 
settles,  earthen  pots  and  coarse  plates,  grass 
bags  for  cloth  and  cowries,  and  almost  inva- 
riably weapons,  especially  an  old  musket 
and  its  leathern  case  for  ammunition.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  may  vary  from  ten 
to  five  hundred^  and  often  more  in  the 
largest.  Tliere  is  generally  but  one  single 
large  outer  door,  with  charms  suspended 
over  it." 

The  military  strength  of  Abeokuta  has 
been  tested  by  actual  warfare,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  quite  adequate  to  repel  native 
troops.  Generally,  an  African  fight  consists 
of  a  vast  amount  of  noise  attended  by  a 
very  small  amount  of  slaughter,  but  in  the 
various  attacks  of  Dahome  on  Abeokuta  the 
teelings  of  both  parties  appear  to  have  been 
so  completely  excited  that  the  slaughter  on 
both  sides  was  really  considerable. 

The  fact  was,  that  each  party  had  a  long- 
standing grudge  against  the  other,  and 
meant  to  gratify  it.  Gozo,  the  father  of 
-K-ing  Gelele,  had  been  defeated  ignomini- 
ously  near  Abeokuta,  and  had  even  lost  his 
stool,  the  emblem  of  sovereignty.  Burnin<» 
to  avenge  themselves,  the  Dahomans  made 
triends  with  tiie  inhabitants  of  Ishogga,  a 
small  town  >'o.ne  fifteen  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Abeokuta,  who  advised  their  guests 
as  to  the  particular  gate  which  it  was  best 
to  attack,  the  time  of  day  when  an  assault 
would  be  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  a  ford 
by  which  they  could  pass  the  river. 

Trusting  to  these  counsellors,  they  crossed 
the  river  at  the  ford,  which  proved  to  be  so 
bad  that  they  wetted  all  their  ammunition. 
[  1  hey  made  the  attack  at  mid-day,  when 
they  were  told  that  every  one  would  be 
asleep  or  at  work  in  the  gardens,  which  are 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from-  the 
city.  And  when  they  came  to  the  walls  of 
the  city  tliey  found  the  defenders  all  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  to  give  them  a  warm  recep- 
tion. Lastly,  they  attacked  a  gate  which 
bad  been  lately  fortified,  whereas  another, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tomi,  Avas  very 
weak,  and  might  have  been  taken  easily. 
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Congequently,  they  had  to  return  to  their 
owa  country,  vowing  vengeance  against 
their  treacherous  allies. 

After  Gezo's  death,  Gelelo  took  up  the 
feud,  and,  after  allaying  suspicion  by  con- 
tinually proclaiming  war  against  the  Egbas, 
and  as  invariably  staying  at  home,  in  the 
tenth  year  he  followed  up  his  threat  with  a 
rapid  attack  upon  Ishogga,  carried  off  a  great 
numb(!r  of  prisoners,  and  killed  those  whom 
he  could  not  conveniently  take  away. 

Fliushed  by  success,  he  determined  to 
assemble  a  liirge  force  and  attack  the  capi- 
tal itself.  In  March,  1861,  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  thousand  Dahoman  soldiers  marched 
against  Abeokuta,  and  a  fierce  fight  ensued, 
th(!  result  being  that  the  Dahomans  had  to 
retreat,  leaving  behind  them  some  two  thou- 
sand killed,  and  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
As  might  be  supposed,  the  Amazons,  being 
the  fiercest  fighters,  suttered  most,  while  the 
loss  on  the  Egban  side  was  comparatively 
trittiiig.  Ten  years  afterward,  another  ex- 
pedition marched  against  Abeokuta,  but 
never  reached  it,  small-pox  having  broken 
out  in  the  ranks,  and  frightened  the  soldiers 
home  a^ain. 

The  last  attack  was  fatal  to  Dahoman 
ambition.  The  Egbas,  expecting  their  foe, 
had  arranged  for  their  reception,  and  had 
driven  tunnels  through  their  walls,  so  that 
they  could  make  unexpected  sallies  on  the 
enemy.  When  the  Dahoman  army  ap- 
peared, all  the  Egban  soldiers  were  at  their 
posts,  the  women  being  told  off  to  carry 
food  and  drink  to  the  soldiers,  while  some 
of  them  seized  swords,  and  insisted  on 
doing  duty  at  the  walls.  A  sketch  of  this 
last  fight  is  given  on  the  next  page. 

As  soon  as  the  invaders  approached,  a 
strong  sally  was  made,  but,  as  the  Daho- 
mans marched  on  without  returning  the 
fire,  the  Egbas  dashed  back  again  and  joined 
their  comrades  on  the  walls.  Presently,  a 
Dahoman  cannon  was  fired,  dismounting 
itself  by  the  force  of  its  recoil,  so  as  to  be 
of  no  further  use,  and  its  report  wfts  fol- 
lowed by  an  impetuous  rush  at  the  walls. 
Had  the  Dahomans  only  thought  of  making 
a  breach,  or  even  of  filling  up  the  tiny  moat, 
they  might  have  had  a  chance  of  success, 
but  as  it  was  they  had  none.  The  soldiers, 
especially  the  Amazons,  struggled  gallantly 
for  .some  time;  and,  if  individual  valor  could 
have  taken  the  town,  they  would  have  done 
so.  But  they  were  badly  commanded,  the 
officers  lost  heart,  and  even  though  the 
soldiers  were  scaling  the  walls,  creeping 
through  the  tunnels,  and  fighting  bravely  at 
the  very  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  guns,  they 
gave  the  order  for  retreat. 

Just  at  that  time,  a  large  body  of  Egbas, 
which  had  made  unseen  a  wide"^ circuit,  fell 
upon  them  in  the  rear,  and  completed  the 
rout.  All  fled  without  order,  except  the 
division  which  Golele  himself  was  com- 
manding,  and    which   retired   with   some 


show  of  discipline,  turning  and  firing  on 
their  adversaries,  wiien  pressed  too  closely 
and  indeed  showing  what  they  could  have 
done  if  their  officers  had  known  their  busi- 
ness. 

The  Dahomans  lost  everything  that  they 
had  taken  with  them,  their  brass  guns,  a 
great  number  of  new  muskets,  and  oilier 
weapons  falling  into  the  hands  of  tlio 
enemy.  Besides  these,  the  king  himself 
was  obliged  to  abandon  a  number  of  his 
wives  and  daughters,  his  horse,  his  precious 
sandals  with  their  golden  crosses,  his  wiud- 
robe,  his  carriages  of  which  he  was  so 
proud,  his  provisions,  and  his  treasures  of 
coral  and  velvet.  It  was  calculated  that 
some  four  or  five  thousand  Dahomans  were 
killed  in  this  disastrous  battle,  while  some 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners  were  captured; 
the  Egbas  only  losing  forty  killed,  and  about 
one  hundred  wounded.  True  to  their  savage 
nature,  the  Egbas  cut  the  corpses  of  the 
dead  to  pieces,  and  even  the  women  wjio 
passed  by  the  body  of  a  Dahomnn  soldier 
slashed  it  with  a  knife,  or  pelted  it  with 
stones. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  Abeokutas 
are  comparatively  guiltless  in  blood-shed- 
ding, but  it  is  now  known  that  in  this 
respect  there  is  really  very  little  difi'emico 
between  the  three  great  nations  of  Westeiu 
Africa,  except  that  the  destruction  of  luinian 
life  is  less  at  Abeokuta  than  at  Agbome,  and 
perhaps  that  the  Egbas  are  more  reticent  on 
the  subject  than  the  AshantisorDahoniuns. 
Even  in  Abeokuta  itself,  M'hich  has  been 
supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, an  annual  human  sacrifice  takes 
place,  and  the  same  ceremony  is  performed  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  in  Agl)onie, 
when  a  human  sacrifice  is  offered,  it  is  with 
the  intention  of  oft'ering  to  the  dead  that 
which  is  most  valuable  to  the  living.  The 
victim  is  enriched  with  cowries,  and  plied 
with  rum  until  he  is  quite  intoxicated,  and 
then,  after  being  charged  with  all  sorts  of 
messages  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  he  is 
solemnly  decapitated.  Victims  are  sacri- 
ficed when  great  men  die,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  sent  to  the  dead  man  as  his  attendants 
in  the  spirit  world. 

As  to  the  religion  and  superstitions  of  the 
Egbas,  they  arc  so  exactly  like  those  of  other 
Western  AfVicans  that  there  is  little  need  to 
mention  thein.  It  only  remains  to  descri))e 
the  remarkable  system  called  "Ogboni." 
The  Ogboni  are  a  society  of  enormous 
power,  which  lias  been  compared,  but  erro- 
neously, to  freemasonry.  Any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  leading  principles  of 
freemasonry,  and  has  studied  the  mental 
condition  of  the  Egbas,  or  indeed  any  Oiher 
West  African  tribe,  must  see  that  such  a 
parallel  is  ludicrously  wrong.  In  t'reenia- 
sonry  there  arc  two  leading  princii)les,  the 
one  iieincf  the  iinitv  of  the  Creator,  ant]  '.]:?. 
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Egbofl  bt'llovo  In  numberlesH  gods,  and  have 
till)  strongost  interest  in  slavery,  it  is  evident 
that  they  (mnnot  have  invented  a  system 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  both  these 
tenets. 

Tlie  system  of  Ogboni  is  partly  political 
and  partly  religious.  It  may  be  entered 
by  a  naked  boy  of  ten  years  old,  pro- 
vided that  he  be  a  free-born  Egba  and  of 
good  repute.  The  fraternity  extends  itself 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Egbas,  and  in  every  village 
there  is  a  hut  or  lodge  devoted  expressly  to 
the  use  of  the  society.  The  form  of  this 
lodge  varies  slightly,  but  the  general  fea- 
tures are  the  same  in  all.  "  It  is  a  long  low 
building,  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  loungers,  fronted  by  a  deep  and 
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slmdy  veranda,  with  stumpy  polygonal  clay 
)illars,  and  a  single  door,  caretuTly  closedf. 
The  panels  are  adorned  with  iron  alto-re- 
lievos of  ultra-Egyptian  form;  snakes,  hawk- 
headed  figures,  and  armed  horsemen  in  full 
front,  riding  what  are  intendod  to  be  horses 
in  profile;  the  whole  colored  red,  black,  and 
yellow.  The  temples  of  Obatala  are  simi- 
larly decorated. 

"The  doors  have  distinct  panels,  upon 
which  are  seen  a  leopard,  a  fisn,  a  serpent, 
and  a  land  tortoise,  Mr.  Beaven  remarks 
that  one  of  the  carvings  was  a  female  figure, 
with  one  hand  and  one  foot,  probably  a  half 
Obataia,  or  the  female  princii)le  of  Nature, 
and  the  monster  was  remarkable  for  having 
a  (pieue  of  very  long  hair,  with  a  ball  or 
globe  at  the  end. 

"  A  gentleman  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
overlooking  the  Ogboni  lodge  from  the  Ake 
church  steeple  described  it  as  a  hollow  build- 
ing with  three  courts,  of  which  'the  inner- 
most, provided  with  a  single  door,  was  that 
reserved  for  the  elders,  the  holy  of  holies, 
like  the  Kadasta  Kadastan  of  the  Abyssini- 
ans.  He  considers  that  the  courts  are  in- 
tended for  the  difturent  degrees.     * 

"  The  stranger  must,  however,  be  careful 
what  he  believes  concerning  these  mysteries. 
The  Rev.  W.  Beaven  asserts  that  the  initi- 
ated are  compelled  to  kneel  down  and  drink 
a  mixture  of  blood  and  water  from  a  hole  in 
the  earth.  The  Egbas  deny  this.  More- 
over they  charge  Mr.  Beaven  with  endeavor- 
ing to  worm  out  their  secrets  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publication.  As  all  are  pledged  to 
the  deepest  reticence,  and  as  it  would  bo 
fatal  to  reveal  any  mystery,  if  any  there  be, 
we  are  hardly  likely  to  be  troubled  with 
over-information." 

The  miscellaneous  superstitions  of  the 
Egbas  are  very  miscellaneous  indeed.  Like 
the  Dahomans,  they  divide  their  deities  into 
ililYorent  classes,  like  the  nmjor  and  minor 
gods  of  the  ancients,  and,  like  them,  they 
occasionally  deify  a  dead  ruler,  and  class  him 
with  the  minor  gods.  The  native  word  for 
the  greater  goff  la  Ovi-sha.  a  title  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  special  names  of  tiiose  deities. 


Thus,  Ovisha  KI4,  or  the  Great  Ovisha,  is  the 
chief  of  them.  His  sawed  emblem  or  sym- 
bol is  a  ship,  and  it  was  he  who  created  the 
first  man. 

The  next  in  order  is  Shango.  who  is  evi- 
dently an  example  of  an  apotlieosis,  as  he 
has  the  attributes  of  Vulcan,  Hercules, 
Tubal  Cain,  and  Jupiter  Tonans,  and  is 
said  to  have  a  jjalace  of  l)ra8s,  and  ten  thou- 
sand horses.  He  presides  over  lightning 
and  fire,  and,  if  thunder  strikes  a  house,  his 
priest  rushes  into  the  hut  to  find  the  weapon 
that  Shango  has  cast,  and  is  followed  hy  a 
tumultuous  mob,  who  plunder  the  dwelling 
effectually.  Captain  Burton  saw  one  of  the 
so  called  Shango  stones,  which  was  nothing 
but  a  lump  of  white  quartz,  of  course  placed 
in  the  hut  by  the  priest. 

His  symbol  is  a  small  wooden  bat,  and  his 
worshippers  carry  a  leathern  bag,  because 
Shango  was  fond  of  predatory  wars.  If 
war  impends,  his  priest  takes  sixteen  cow- 
ries, and  flings  them  in  the  air,  and  those 
which  fall  with  the  opening  downward  are 
thought  to  portend  war,  while  those  which 
have  the  opening  upward  signify  peace. 
The  last  of  the  great  tluee  is  Ipa,  apparently 
an  abstractive  rather  than  an  objective  deity. 
He  is  worshipped  by  a  select  society  called 
the  "  Fathers  of  Secrets,"  into  which  none 
but  males  can  be  initiated.  His  chief  priest 
lives  on  a  mountain  at  several  days'  dis- 
tance from  Abeokuta,  and  close  by  his 
dwelling  is  the  sacred  palm  tree  with  six- 
teen boughs  produced  by  the  nuts  planted 
by  the  sixteen  founders  of  the  empire.  A 
second  priest  at  Abeokuta  is  called  the  King 
of  the  Groove. 

The  emblem  of  Ipa  is  a  palm  nut  with 
four  holes,  and  these  nuts  are  used  in  divi- 
nation, the  principle  being  something  like 
the  mode  of  casting  lots  with  cowries.  Cap- 
tain Burton's  account  of  the  proceeding  is 
interesting.  "  Ho  counted  sixteen  nuts, 
freed  them  from  dust,  and  placed  them  in  a 
bowl  on  the  ground,  full  of  yams  half-boiled, 
crushed,  and  covered  with  some  acid  vegeta- 
ble infusion. 

"  His  acolyte,  a  small  boy,  was  then  called, 
and  made  to  squat  near  the  bowl,  resting 
his  body  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  feet,  which 
were  turned  inward,  and  to  take  irom  the 
fetish  man  two  or  three  bones,  seeds,  and 
shells,  some  of  which  are  of  good,  others  of 
bad  omen.  Elevating  them,  he  rested  his 
hands  on  his  knees.  The  adept  cast  the 
nuts  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  retaining 
some  in  the  left,  and,  while  manipulating, 
dropped  others  into  the  bowl.  He  then 
stooped  down,  drew  with  the  index  and 
medius  fingers  on  the  yams,  inspected  the 
nuts,  and  occasionally  referred  to  the  arti- 
cles in  the  boy's  hand." 

The  priests  of  Ipa  are  known  by  necklaces 
made  of  strings  of  beads  twisted  together, 
and  h.iving  ten  J.irgc  white  and  green  beads 
at  some  distance  apart. 
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Then  there  in  the  Ovisha  of  children,  one 
01  w\\U:h  iH  carritul  about  hy  women  who 
have  borne  twiim  wlion  one  of  tlieni  dies  or 
is  killed,  rt  iH  a  wooden  little  iniiigo,  about 
■even  or  ei-^ht  inche*  in  height,  oarvod  into 
the  rude  Hembljince  of  huninnity.  The 
injages  are  nearly  all  made  by  some  men  at 
L.aKOH,  who  eharce  about  three  8hillin«8  for 
each.  Beside  all  these  deities,  whicli  may 
be  ranked  among  the  benelleent  elans,  there 
are  evil  deities,  who  are  worshipped  by  way 
of  propitiation. 

Is  ext  eome  some  semi-human  deities,  who 
servo  as  the  correctors  of  public  morals. 
The  two  chief  of  these  deities  are  Egugnn 
and  Oro.    The  former  is  suiipoHetl  to  be  a 
sort  of  a  vampire,  being  a  dead  body  risen 
temporarily  from  the  grave,  and  acts  the 
same  role  as  Mumbo  Jumbo  in  another  part 
of    Western   Africa.      Egugun    makes    his 
ai)pearaneo  in  the  villages,  and  very  much 
ft-ightens  the  women,  who  either  actually 
believe  him  to  be  a  veritable  resuscitated 
co.pse,  or  who  assert  that  th(!y  believe  it,  in 
fear  of  public  opinion.     Thi!  adult  males, 
and  even  the  free-born  boys,  know  all  about 
Egugun,  as  is  likely,  when  the  deity  in  ques- 
tion 18  personated  by  any  one  who  can  bor- 
row the  requisite  dress  from  the  fetish  man. 
Captain  Burton   once  met  Egugun  in  the 
street.    Tlu;  demon's  face  was  hidden  by  a 
Plaited  niitwork,  worn  like  a  mask,  and  on 
his  head  was  a  hood,  covered  with  streamers 
of  crimson  and  dirty  white,   which  hung 
down  to  his  waist  and  mingled  with  similar 
streamers  attached  to  his  dress.    He  wore 
on  his  brea.st  a  very  powerful  fetish,  i.  e.  a 
penny  mirror;   and  his  feet  were  covered 
with  great  shoes,  because  Egugun  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  a  footless  deity. 

The  other  deity,  Oro,  has  a  wider  range 
of  duties,  his  business  being  to  attend  to 
public  morality.  He  mostly  remains  in  the 
woods,  and  but  seldom  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  public.  Oro  haa  a  very  strong  voice, 
arising,  in  point  of  fact,  from  a  thin  slip  of 
wood,  about  a  foot  in  length,  which  is  tied 
firmly  to  a  stick,  and  which  produces  a  kind 
of  roaring  sound  when  properly  handled. 

He  IS  supposed  to  bo  unknown  to  the 
women,  who  are  not  allowed  to  be  out  of 
their  houses  whenever  the  voice  of  Oro  is 
heard.  Consequently,  about  seven  or  eight 
m  the  evening,  when  the  well-known  boom- 
ing cry  of  Oro  is  heard,  the  women  scuffle 
off  to  their  houses,  and  the  adult  males  go 
out  into  the  streets,  and  there  is  at  once  a 
scene  of  much  excitement.  Dances  and 
tumbling,  processions  and  speech-making 
go  on  with  vast  vigor,  while  the  Ogboni 
lodges  are  filled  with  devotees,  all  anxious 
to  bo  talking  at  once,  and  every  one  giving 
his  own  opinion,  no  matter  how  absurd  it 
may  be. 

Those  who  have  been  guilty  of  moral 
offences  are  then  proclaimed  and  punished: 
and  on  some  occasions  there  i.^  so  much 


business  to  be  done  that  the  town  Is  given 
up  to  Oro  for  an  entire  day.  On  these  occa- 
Hions  th.i  women  pass  a  very  unplcasiint 
Uiiie.  their  hours  of  imprisonment  bclnir 
usually  H|)ent  in  <piarrelling  with  ea<h  nilwr 
In  order  to  make  the  voice  of  Oro  nioio 
awtul,  the  part  of  the  demon  is  played  bv 
sev.iial  of  the  initiated,  who  go  into  the 
woods  in  various  directions,  and  by  sound. 
Ing  thou-  wooden  calls  ut  the  same  tiiiio 
carry  the  idea  that  Oro  is  omnipresent. 

Oro  does  really  act  as  a  censor  of  public 
morals,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  he  is  nt- 
tended  by  armed  followers,  who  carry  out  ii 
sort  of  rude  and  extemporized  justii!(!,  like 
that  which  was  exorcised  by  the  "  Regula. 
tors"  of  America,  some  fifty  or  sixty  yenrs 
ago.  Ihe  bodies  of  delinquents  have  i)een 
tound  in  the  bush,  their  throats  cut  and 
their  legs  broken  by  the  spirit  in  question. 

Ihe  chief,  or  king,  of  the  Egbius,  is  known 
bv  the  name  of  Alakc,  which  is  a  tiansniiasi- 
ble  title,  like  Pharaoh  or  Ca'sar,  and  the 
whole  system  of  government  is  a  kind  of 
feudal  monarchy,  not  unlike  that  of  Ens. 
land  in  the  days  of  John.  The  AInkd  does 
not  reign  supreme,  like  the  King  of  Djdiomo 
or  Ashanti,  before  whom  the  highest  in  the 
realm  prostrate  themselves  and  roll  humbly 
in  the  dust.  He  is  trammelled  with  a  num- 
ber of  councillors  and  officers,  and  with  a 
sort  of  parliament  called  the  Bale,  which  is 
composed  of  the  headmen  or  chiefs  of  the 
various  towns.  The  reader  may  renumber 
that  the  King  of  Ashanti  found  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  sutt'ering  from  a  similar  com- 
bination,  and  ho  took  the  prudent  nieasuie 
of  limiting  their  number  while  he  had  the 
power.  The  Alakd  has  never  done  so,  and 
in  con8cq[uence  those  who  are  nominally 
and  individually  his  servants  are  practically 
and  collectively  his  masters. 

The  Ogboni  lodges  have  also  to  be  con- 
sulted in  any  important  point,  so  that  the 
private  life  of  the  Alakd  of  the  Egbas  is  far 
from  being  so  agreeable  as  that  of  the  King 
of  Dahome. 

Okekunu,  the  Alakd  at  the  time  when 
Captain  Burton  lived  in  Abeokuta,  was  an 
ill-favored,  petulant,  and  cunning  old  ruler. 
In  his  way,  he  was  fond  of  state,  and  de- 
lighted to  exhibit  his  so  called  power  in  a 
manner  truly  African,  displaying  an  equal 
amount  of  pageantry  and  trashiness. 

If  he  goes  to  pay  a  visit,  he  must  needs 
do  so  under  a  huge  pink  silk  umbrella,  at 
the  end  of  a  motley  procession.  At  the 
head  is  carried  the  sacred  emblem  of  roy- 
alty, a  wooden  stool  covered  with  coarse  rqd 
serge,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
chiefs,  who  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  it, 
A  long  train  of  ragged  swordsmen  followed; 
and  last  came  tlie  Alakd,  clothed  in  a 
"Guinea  fowl"  shirt  — a  spotted  article  of 
some  value — and  a  great  red  velvet  robe 
under  which  he  tottered  al»ng  with  much 
difficulty.    He  ^vcans  trousers  of  good  pur- 
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pie  velvet  with  n  utripo  of  gold  tlnnel,  and 
oil  luH  loot  are  huKci  ftllpniirH,  edged  with 
tnonlcey  Mkiii.  On  lii.i  liwul  ho  wnurs  ft  wirt 
of  fez  cup  of  criiiiHon  volvet,  tlu)  otttsct  of 
wiiicrli  iH  ruined  by  a  number  of  blue  beadB 
hung  fringe-wine  round  tlie  top.  The  string 
of  red  coral  beadu  liangN  round  the  neelc, 
and  a  doulilo  bracelet  of  the  hiuiio  iniiteriivl 
is  wound  upon  cnch  wrist.  A  vi(^w  of  him 
and  his  court  may  bo  Ibund  on  the  OOStli 
page. 

When  ho  receives  a  vinitor,  ho  diHplays 
his  grandeur  liy  malting  liis  visitors  wait  for 
a  time  proportionate  to  their  ranlc,  but,  in 
case  they  Hhould  be  of  great  conscfiuenee, 
ho  alleviates  tho  todiousncss  of  the  time  by 
sending  them  rum  and  gin,  both  of  the  very 
worst  quality;  and,  if  tliey  l)o  of  exception- 
ally liigli  rank,  lie  will  send  a  bottle  of  lin- 
uors,  ».  e.  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  well 
sweetened,  and  flavored  with  a  few  drops  of 
essential  oil. 

To  a  stranger,  the  place  presents  a  mean 
and  ugly  appearance,  and  as.  Captain  Bur- 
ton remarks,  is  as  unworthy  of  Abeokuta 
Hs  St.  James's  is  of  London.  It  is  a  tumble- 
down "swish"  house,  long  and  rambling, 
and  has  several  courts.  Along  one  side  of 
tho  inner  court  runs  a  veranda,  tho  edge 
of  which  comes  within  some  four  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  is  supported  by  huge  clay  pil- 
lars. Five  lnoxagonal  columns  divide  the 
veranda  into  comi)artinent8,  the  centre  of 
which  is  tho  Alakd's  jirivato  room,  and  is 
kept  veiled  by  a  curtain.  Tho  veranda,  or 
ante-chamber,  is  filled  with  tho  great  men 
of  Abeokuta,  and,  according  to  Burton's 
account,  they  aro  tho  most  villanous-looking 
set  of  men  that  can  well  bo  conceived;  and 
although  ho  has  seen  as  great  a  variety  of 
faces  as  any  one,  ho  says  that  ho  never  saw 
such  hideous  heads  and  fivcos  elsewhere. 
.  "  Their  skulls  were  depressed  in  front, 


and  projecting  coeoa-nut-like  behind;  tho 
absentto  of  beards,  tho  liidt^oim  lines  and 
wrinkles  that  seared  and  furrowed  tho 
external  parchment,  and  the  cold,  unridcnt- 
ing  cru(!ity  of  their  pliysiognomy  in  repose, 
suggested  the  idea  of  tho  eunuch  torturers 
erst  so  common  in  Asia.  Ono  was  sure 
that  for  pity  or  mercy  it  would  bo  as  well  to 
address  a  wounded  nuindril.  The  alrocities 
which  these  ancionts  have  witnt^siul,  and 
tho  pasflon  which  they  have  accjuired  for 
horrors,  must  havo  set  the  mark  of  the 
boast  upon  their  brows." 

Though  the  assemblage  consisted  of  tho 
richest  men  of  the  Egbas,  not  a  vestigo  of 
Holondor  or  wealth  appeared  about  any  of 
tncm,  the  entire  clothing  of  the  most  jiower- 
fkil  among  them  being  under  sixponc'o  in 
value.  In  fact,  they  dare  not  exhilut  wealth, 
knowing  that.  If  they  should  do  so,  it  would 
bo  confiscated. 

As  for  tho  Alak(<  himself,  his  appearance 
was  not  much  more  prejiossessing  than 
that  of  his  subjects.  Okekunu  was  a  large, 
brawny,  and  clumsy-looking  man,  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  his  partially- 
shaven  head  did  not  add  to  his  beauty. 
Besides,  he  had  lost  all  his  upper  teeth  ex- 
cept the  canines,  so  tliat  his  upper  lip  sank 
into  an  unpleasant  depression.  His  lower 
tooth  were  rapidly  decaying  from  his  habit 
of  taking  snuff  negro  fashion,  by  placing  It 
between  the  lower  lip  and  the  teeth,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  gap,  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
protruded  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner. 
Ho  had  lost  one  eye  by  a  blow  from  a  stone, 
and,  as  he  assumed  a  semi-comatose  expres- 
sion, was  not  a  pleasant  pctvson  to  look  at, 
and  certainly  not  very  regal  in  aspect." 

The  king  must  be  selected  from  one  of 
four  tribes,  and  both  the  present  king  and 
his  predecessor  belonged  to  the  Ake  tribe. 
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THB  PKINCIPAI,  TRADE  OP  BONNT-KWO  PEPPEI,  AND  HI8  HI8T0BT-THB  DEFRAUDED  EMIGRANTS- 
MR.  READE8  INTERVIEW  WITH  PEPPEL- ARCHITECURB  OF  BONNY-THB  JU-JU  HOUSES  PRl- 
VATB  AND  PUBLIC -C.VNNIBALI8M  AT  BONNY-THB  JU-JU  EXECUTION- WHY  THE  EXKCUTIONEF 
DID  NOT  BAT  THE  HEAD -DAILY  LIFE  OF  A  BONNY  GENTLEMAN  -  UBE88  OF  MEN  AND  WOMFN-" 
SUPERSTITIONS -MUMBO-JUMBO  AND  HIS  OFFICE -LAST  RESOURCE  OF  A  HEN-PECKED  HUSBAND 
-A  TERRHiLE  GREGREE  AND  ITS  RE8ULT-THE  OREOREB  MEN  OB  MAGICIANS  -  INGENIOUS 
MODE  OF  WEAVING  THEIR  SPELLS  —  ESCAPE  OF  AN  IMPOSTOR, 


Passing  a  little  southward  along  the  west 
coast,  we  come  to  the  well-known  Bonny 
Kiver,  formerly  the  great  slave  depot  of 
Western  Africa,  and  now  the  centre  of  the 
palm-oil  trade.  Unfortunately  there  is  as 
much  cheating  in  the  palm-od  trade  as  in 
gold  and  ivory;  the  two  latter  being  plugged, 
and  che  foiuier  mixed  with  sand,  so  that  it 
has  to  be  boiled  down  before  it  can  be  sent 
from  the  coast. 

Bonny  is  familiar  to  English  ears  on  ac- 
count of  the  yellow-black  chief  who  was 
pleased  to  call  himself  king,  and  who  was 
well  known  in  England  as  Pepper,  King 
of  Bonny,  His  name  is  varied  as  Pcppei% 
Pimento,  or  Peppel.  He  is  descended  from 
Ubullo,  an  Ibo  (or  Eboe)  chief,  who  settled 
with  his  slaves  on  the  Bonny  River,  and 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  soii  and  grand- 
son, each  of  whom  took  the  name  of  Pep- 
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a  quarrelsome  disposition,  the 
present  king  shot  a  wife  because  she  dis- 
pleased him,  murdered  a  chief  called  Ma- 
nilla Peppel  because  he  was  jealous,  and  was 
ruining  the  trade  of  the  river  by  his  per- 
petual wars  with  the  Calabars,  So,  at  the 
request  of  all  the  native  chiefs  and  traders, 
he  was  deposed,  and  his  nephew  Daphe 
placed  in  his  stead.  Daphe,  however,  died 
soon  afterward,  — poisoned,  it  is  believed,  at 
Peppers  instigation;  and  then  the  govern- 
ment was  handed  over  to  four  regents, 
while  Pimento  was  transported  to  Ascen- 
sion, a  place  which  he  was  afterward  fond 
of  calling  his  St.  Helena.  However,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  clever  savage,  and, 
by  dint  of  importunity,  contrived  to  be 
taken  to  Jiiuglaud,  where  he  arrived  in  1857. 
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Possessing  to  the  fiill  the  imitative  capac- 
ity of  the  negro,  he  adopted  English  cus- 
toms with  wonderful  facility,  abandoning 
according  to  Captain  Burton,  his  favorite 
dish  of  a  boy's  palms,  and  drinking  cham- 
pagne and  sherry  instead  of  trade  rum. 
Soon  he  became  religious,  was  baptized, 
and  turned  teetotaler,  gaining  thereby  the 
good-will  of  a  large  class  of  people.  lie 
asked  for  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  estab- 
lish a  missionary  station,  and  actually  in- 
duced a  number  of  English  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  Africa,  or  the  natural  mendacity  of 
the  African  savage,  to  accompany  him  as 
his  suite,  promising  them  splendid  salaries 
and  high  rank  at  court. 

No  one  who  knows  the  negro  character 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  when  the 
king  and  his  suite  arrived  at  Bonny  the 
latter  found  themselves  cheated  and  ruined. 
They  discovered  that  the  "  palace  "  was  a 
collection  of  hovels  inside  a  mud  wall;  that 
Bonny  itself  was  nothing  more  than  a  quan- 
tity of  huts  in  a  mud  flat;  and  that  the 
best  street  was  infinitely  more  filthy  than 
the  worst  street  in  the  worst  i)art  of  Lon- 
don. As  to  the  private  life  of  the  king,  the 
less  said  about  it  the  better. 

Their  health  rapidly  failed  under  the  pri- 
vations which  they  su'fiered,  and  the  horri- 
ble odors  of  the  Bonny  River,  which  are  so 
sickening  that  even  tiie  hardened  traveller 
Captain  Burton  had  to  stop  his  experienced 
nostrils  with  camphorated  cotton,  as  ho  was 
rowed  up  the  river  at  low  water.  As  to  the 
royal  salaries  and  apartments  in  the  palace, 
they  were  found  to  be  as  imaginary  as  the 
palace  itself  and  the  rank  at  court,  the  kins 
presenting  each  of  the  otHcials  with  a  couple 
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of  yams  as  an  equivalent  for  pay  and  lodg- 
ing. 

How  genuine  w.as  the  civilization  and 
Christianity  and  teetotalism  of  Peppel  may 
1)0  imagined  from  an  interview  which  Mr. 
W.  Reade  had  with  him  after  his  return:  — 
"I  went  ashore  with  the  doctor  on  a  visit  to 
Peppel,  the  famous  king  of  Bonny.  ...  In 
one  of  the  hovels  was  seated  the  monarch, 
and  the  scene  was  well  adapted  to  the  muse 
of  his  poet  laureate.  The  Africans  have  a 
taste  for  crockery  ware,  much  resembling 
that  of  the  last  jjeneration  for  old  china,  and 
a  predilection  for  dog  flesh,  which  is  bred 
expressly  for  the  table,  and  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  public  market. 

"  And  there  sat  Peppel,  who  had  lived  so 
long  in  England;  behind  him  a  pile  of  wil- 
low-pattern crockery,  before  hina  a  calabash 
of  dog  stew  and  palaver  sauce.  It  is  always 
thus  with  these  savages.  The  instincts 
inherited  from  their  forefathers  will  ever 
triumph  over  a  sprinkling  of  foreign  reason. 
Their  intellects  have  a  rete  mncosum  as  well 
as  their  skins.  As  soon  as  they  return  to 
their  own  country,  take  they  off  all  their  civ- 
ilization and  their  clothes,  and  let  body  and 
mind  go  naked.  Like  most  negroes  of  "rank, 
Peppel  has  a  yellow  complexion,  as  light  as 
that  of  a  mulatto.  His  features  express 
intbUigonce,  but  of  a  low  and  cunning  kind. 
In  every  word  and  look  he  exhibits  that 
habit  of  suspicion  which  one  finds  in  half- 
civilized  natiu-es." 

Peppel,  although  restored  to  Bonny,  has 
scarcely  any  real  power,  even  in  his  own 
limited  dominions,  from  which  he  dares  not 
stir.  Yet,  with  the  cool  impudence  of  a 
thorough  savage,  he  actually  proposed  to 
establish  a  consul  in  London  at  a  salary  of 
500?.,  stating  as  his  reason  tluit  he  had 
always  allowed  the  English  consuls  to  visit 
his  dominions  in  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

The  architecture  of  the  Bonny  country  is 
not  very  elaborate,  being  composed  of  swish 
and  wattle,  supported  by  posts.  The  floors 
and  walls  are  of  mud,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  any  amount,  and  the  general  look  of  the 
houses  has  been  well  compared  to  African- 
ized Swiss,  the  roofs  being  very  high,  and 
the  gables  very  sharp.  Ordinary  houses 
have  three  rooms,  a  kitchen,  a  living  room; 
and  a  Ju-ju  room  or  chapel;  but  tliose  of 
the  wealthy  men  have  abundance  of  cham- 
bers and  passages.  There  arc  no  chimneys, 
and  as  the  door  must  therofore  bo  kept  open 
if  a  fire  is  lighted,  the  threshold  is  at  least 
oighteen  inches  high,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  strange  beasts.  It  is  not 
thought  to  be  etiquette  to  step  over  the 
threshold  when  the  master  of  the  house  is 
sittmg  within,  or  he  will  be  afflicted  with 
sickness,  thinking  himself  bewitched. 

The  Ju-ju  room  or  chapel  is  a  necessary 

luljunct  to  every  Bonny  house,  and  within 

it  i-?  the  fetish,  or  Ju-ju,  wlacii  [»  the  "v:ur 

dian  of  the  house,  and  corresponds  with  the 
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Lares  and  Penates  of  the  ancients.  The 
negro  contrives  to  utilize  the  ju-ju  room, 
making  it  a  storehouse  for  his  most  valued 
property,  such  as  cowries,  or  rum,  knowing 
that  no  one  will  touch  it  in  so  sacred  a 
place.  As  to  the  Ju-ju  itself,  anything 
answers  the  purpose,  and  an  Englishman  is 
sometimes  troubled  to  preserve  his  gravity 
when  he  sees  a  page  of  Punch,  a  cribbago 
peg,  a  pill  box,  or  a  pair  of  braces,  doing 
duty  as  the  household  god  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  great  Ju-ju  house  of  the  place  is  a 
most  ghastly-looking  edifice,  and  is  well 
described  by  Captain  Burton.  It  is  built  of 
swish,  and  is  an  oblong  roofless  house,  of 
fortv  or  fifty  feet  in  length.  A  sort  of  altar 
is  placed  at  the  end,  sheltered  from  the  rain 
by  a  small  roof  of  its  own.  Under  the  roof 
are  nailed  rows  of  hiunan  skulls  mostly 
painted  in  different  colors,  and  one  of  them 
is  conspicuous  by  a  large  black  beard,  which 
is  doubtless  a  rude  copy  of  the  beard  worn 
by  the  man  to  whom  it  originally  belonged. 
Between  them  are  rows  of  goat  skulls 
streaked  with  red  and  white,  while  other 
skulls  are  strewn  about  the  floor,  and  others 
again  are  impaled  on  the  tops  of  sticks. 
Under  the  altar  is  a  round  hole  with  a 
i-aised  clay  rim,  in  which  is  received  tho 
blood  of  the  victims  together  with  tho 
sacred  libations.  Within  this  Ju-ju  house 
arc  buried  the  bodies  of  the  kings. 

This  house  well  illustrates  the  character 
of  tho  people  —  a  race  which  take  a  positive 
pleasure  in  tho  sight  of  blood,  and  in  inflict- 
ing and  witnessing  pain.  All  over  the  coun- 
try the  traveller  comes  upon  scenes  of  blood, 
pain,  and  suffering.  There  is  hardly  a  vil- 
lage where  he  does  not  come  upon  animals 
tied  in  some  agonizing  position  and  left  to. 
die  there.  Goats  and  fowls  are  mostly 
fastened  to  posts  with  their  heads  down- 
ward, and  blood  is  the  favorite  color  for 
painting  the  faces  of  men.  Even  the  chil- 
dren of  prisoners  taken  in  war — the  war 
in  question  being  mostly  an  unsuspected 
attack  on  an  unprepared  village  —  are  hung 
by  the  middle  from  the  masts  of  the  canoes, 
while  tho  parents  are  reserved  to  be  sacri- 
ficed and  eaten. 

About  this  last  statement  there  has  been 
much  incredulity,  and  of  course,  when  ques- 
tioned, the  Bonny  ne.i^roes  flatly  deny  tho 
accusation.  There  i8,'however,  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  inasmuch  as  Europeans  have  wit- 
nessed the  act  of  cannibalism.  For  exam- 
ple, old  King  Peppel,  tho  father  of  tho 
Pimento  whose  life  has  been  briefly  sketched, 
gave  a  great  banquet  in  honor  of  a  victory 
which  he  had  gained  over  Calabar,  .and  in 
which  Amakree,  the  king  of  that  district, 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  Eurojican  traders 
were  invited  to  the  banquet,  and  were  most 
hospitably  entertained.  Thev  were,  how- 
ever, horrified  to  see  tiie  principal  dish 
which  was  placed  before  Peppel.    It  waa 
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the  bleeding  heart  of  Amakree,  warm  and 
palpitating  as  it  was  torn  from  the  body. 
Peppcl  Jevoured  the  heart  with  the  greatest 
e^erness,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
I  his  IS  the  way  I  serve  my  enemies." 
More  recently,  Dr.  Hutchinson  witnessed 
a  scene  of  cannibalism.  He  had  heard  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  contemplated, 
although  it  was  kej)t  very  quiet.  On 
the  appointed  morning  he  had  himself 
rowed  to  the  shore  at  some  distance  from 
the  Ju-ju  house,  near  which  he  concealed 
himself,  and  waited  for  the  result.  The 
rest  of  the  adventure  must  be  told  in  his 
own  words. 

"I  know  not  of  what  kind  are  the  sensa- 
tions felt  by  those  around  Newgate,  waiting 
for  an  execution  in  the  very  heart  of  Lon° 
don's  great  city;  but  I  know  that  on  the 
banks  of  an  African  river,  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  morning,  when  the  stillness  was  of  that 
oppressive  nature  which  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  most  gloomy  impressions,  with 


dense  vapors  and  foul  smells  arising  from 
decomposing  mangroves  and  other  causes 
of  malaria  floating  about,  with  a  hea1«iness 
of  atmosphere  that  depressed  the  spirits 
amidst  a  community  of  cannibals,  I  do 
know  that,  although  under  the  protection  of 
a  man-of-war,  I  felt  on  this  occasion  a  com- 
bined sensation  of  suspense,  anxiety,  horror 
and  indefinable  dread  of  I  cannot  tell  what,' 
that  I  pray  God  it  may  never  be  my  fate  to 
endure  again. 

"Day   broke,    and,    nearly  simultaneous 
with  its  breaking,  the  sun  shone  out.    As  I 
looked  through  the  slit  in  the  wall  on  the 
space    between  my  place    of  concealment 
and  the  Ju-ju  house,  I  observed  no  chantre 
from  Its  appearance    the   evening    before. 
No  gibbet,  nor  axe,  nor  gallows,  nor  rope  — 
no  kind  of  preparation,  nothing  significant 
of  death,  save  the  skulls  on  the  pillars  of 
the  Ju-ju  house,  that  seemed  leering  at  me 
with    an    expression  at  once  strange  and 
vacant.    It  M'ould  have  been  a  relief  in  the 
awful  stillness  of  the  place  to  have  heard 
something  of  what  I  had  read  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  an   execution   in  Liverpool  or 
London — of  the  hammering  suggestive  of 
driving  nails  into  scaffold,  drop,  or  coffin,  of 
a  crowd  gathering  round  the  place  before 
early  dawn,  and  of  the  solemn  tolling  of  the 
bell  that  chimed  anollior  soul  into  eternity 
Everything  seemed  us   if  nothing  beyond 
the  routine  of  daily  life  were  to  take  place. 
"Could  it  be  that  I  had  ))een  misinformed; 
that  the  ceremony  wa^  adjourned  to  another 
time,  or  was  to  be  carried  out  elsewhere? 
No,  a  distimt  murmur  of  gabbling  voices 
wiis  heard  approaching  nearer  and  nearer, 
till,  passing  the  corner  house  on  my  left  I 
saw  a  group  of  negroes  — an  indiscriminate 
crowd  of  .ill  ages  and  both  sexes  — so  hud- 
dled together  that  no  person  whom  I  could 
particularly  distinguish  .a?!  cither  an  execu- 
tioner or  a  culprit  was  visible  among  tiiem. 


But  above  their  clattering  talk  came  the 
sound  of  a  clanking  chain  that  made  one 
shudder. 

"  They  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  square 
opposite  the  Ju-ju  house,  and  ceased  talking 
One   commanding  voice  uttered   a  single 
word,  and  down  they  sat  upon  the  gr^s 
forming  a  circle  round  two  figures,  standing 
upright  in  the  centre  —the  executioner  and 
the  man  about  to  be  killed.    The  former 
was  remarkable  only  by  the  black  skull-cap 
which  he  had  on  him,  and  by  a  common  cut- 
lass which  he  held  in  his  hand.    The  latter 
had  chains  round  his  neck,  his  wrists,  and  his 
ankles.    There  was  no  sign  of  fear  or  cow- 
ardice al)out   Imn  — no  seeming  conscious- 
ness of  the  dreadful  fate' before  him  — no 
evidence  even  upon  his  face  of -that  dogged 
stubbornness  which  is  said  to  be  exhibited 
by  some  persons  about  to  undergo  an  itrno- 
minious  death.    Save  that  he  stood  uprfght 
one  would  scarcely  have  known  that  he  was 
ahye.   Amongst  the  spectators,  too,  there  was 
a  silent  impassiveness  which  was  appalling 
Aot  a  word,  nor  gesture,  nor  glance  of  sym- 
pathy, that  could  make  me  believe  I  looked 
at  beings   who  had  a  vestige  of  humanity 
among  them.     (See  illustration  on  p.  619.) 

"As  the  Ju-ju  butcher  stepped  back  and 
measured  his  distance  to  make  an  effectual 
swoop  at  his  victim's  neck,  the  man  moved 
not  a  muscle,  but  stood  as  if  he  were  uncon- 
scious— till  

"  Chop  I  The  first  blow  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  The  noise  of  a  chopper  falling  on 
meat  is  familiar  to  most  people.  No  other 
sound  was  here  —  none  from  the  man;  not  a 
whisjjcr  nor  a  murmur  from  those  who  were 
seated  about!  I  was  nearly  crying  out  in 
mental  agony,  and  the  sound  of  that  first 
stroke  will  haunt  my  ears  to  my  dying  day. 
How  I  wished  some  one  to  talk  or  scream' 
to  destroy  the  impression  of  that  fearful 
hough,  and  the  still  more  awful  silence  that 
followed  it  I 

"  Again  the  weapon  was  raised  to  continue 
the  decapitation  — another  blow  as  the  man 
lay  prostrate,  and  then  a  sound  broke  the 
silence  I  But,  O  Father  of  mercy !  of  what  a 
kind  was  that  noise  — a  gurgle  and  a  gasp 
accompanying  the  dying  spasm  of  the  struck- 
down  man  1 

"Once  more  the  weapon  was  lifted  — I 
saw  the  blood  flow  in  gory  horror  down  the 
blade  to  the  butcher's  hand,  and  there  it  was 
visible,  in  God's  bright  sunshine,  to  the 
whole  host  of  heaven.  Not  a  word  had  yet 
been  uttered  by  the  crowd.  More  chopping 
and  cleaving,  and  the  head,  severed  from 
the  body,  was  put  by  the  Ju-ju  executioner 
into  a  calab.ash,  which  was  carried  off  by 
one  of  his  women  to  be  cooked.  He  then 
repeated  another  cabalistic  word,  or  per- 
haps the  same  as  at  first,  and  directly  all 
who  were  seated  rose  up,  whilst  he  ivalked 
away. 

"  A  yell,  such  as  reminded  me  of  a  com- 
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panyof  tigers,  arose  from  the  multitude  — 
cutla^^ses  were  flourished  as  they  crowded 
rouud  the  body  of  the  dead  man  —  sounds  of 
cuttmg  and  chopping  arose  amidst  the 
clamor  of  th^  voiw.-^  and  I  began  to  question 
mvself  whether,  if  I  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Styx,  I  should  see  what  I  was 
looking  at  here  through  the  little  slit  in  the 
wall  ol  my  hiding-place:  a  crowd  of  human 
viUtures  gloating  over  the  headless  corpse 
ot  a  murdered  brother  negro  — boys  and 
girls  walking  away  from  the  crowd,  holdin"' 
pieces  of  bleeding  flesh  in  their  hands,  while 
the  dripping  life-fluid  marked  their  road  as 


ided  me  of  a  com- 


they  went  along;  and  one  woman  snapping 
from  the  hands  of  another— both  of  them 
raising  tkeir  voices  in  clamor  — a  part  of  the 
body  ot  that  poor  man,  in  whom  the  breath  of 
lite  was  vigorous  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
The  whole  of  the  body  was  at  length 
°}vi«ed,  and  nothing  left  behind  but  the 
blood.    The  intestines  were  taken  away  to 
be  given  to  an  iguana— the  Bonny-man's 
tutelary  guardian.    But  the  blood  was  still 
tliere,  in  glistening  pools,  though  no  more 
notice  wiis  taken  of  it  by  the  gradually  dis- 
persing crowd  than  if  it  were  a  thing  as  com- 
mon in  that  town  as  heaven's  bright  dew  is 
elsewhere.    A  few  dogs  were  on  the  spot,  who  I 
devoured  the  fragments.    Two  men  arrived 
to  spread  sand  over  the  place,  and  there  was 
no  interruption  to  the  familiar  sound   of 
coopers   hammering  just  beginning  in  the 
cask-houses,  or  to  the  daily  work  of  hoistin- 
palm-oil  puncheons  on  board  the  ships  "     " 
On  passing  the  Ju-ju  house  afterward,  Dr 
Hutchinson  saw  the  relics  of  this  sacrifice 
They  consisted  of  the  larger  bones  of  the 
bodv  and  limbs,  which  had  evidently  been 
cooked    and  every  particle  of  flesh  eaten 
from  them.    The  head  is  the  perquisite  of 
the  executioner,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned,   bome  months  afterward!,  Dr.  Hutch- 
inson met  the  same  executioner,  who  was 
said  to  have  exercised  his  office  again  a  few 
(lays  previously,  and  to  have  eaten  the  head 
ot  his  victim.    Being  upbraided  with  hav- 
ing committed  so  horrible  an  act,  he  replied 
that  he  had  not  eaten  the  head  — his  cook 
having  spoiled  it  by  not  having  put  enouo^h 
pepper  to  it.  0*0 

.  The  whole  life  of  the  Bonny-man,  and 
ndeed  of  all  the  many  tribes  that  inhabit 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Niger  and  live 
along  It,  18  in  accordance  with  the  traits 
which  have  been  mentioned.  Of  course,  the 
women  do  all  the  real  work,  the  man's  work- 
ing day  being  usually  employed  in  coming  on 
board  some  trading  ship  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, chaffering  with  tlie  agent,  and  making 
bargains  as  well  as  he  can.  He  asks  fo? 
everything  he  sees,  on  the  principle  that, 
even-  If  It  be  refused,  he  is  no  worse  after 
tnaa  before;  contrives  to  breakfiist  as  many 
„"r  ■;  '.i  ,  ""■"'^  :ti  j,;n.  a„ips  expense,  and 
auout  mid-day  goes  home  to  repose  after  the 
wtigues  of  the  day. 


As  to  his  dress,  it  consists  of  a  cloth,  in  the 
choice  of  which  he  is  vwv  fastidious.  A 
handkerchief  is  folded  diagonally  and  passed 
through  the  loop  of  his  knife  belt,  so  as  to 
atUich  It  to  his  right  side,  and  'his,  with  a 
lew  strings  of  beads  and  rings,  completes 
his  costume.  His  woolly  hair  is  combed  out 
with  the  coarsest  imaginable  comb,  made 
of  a  few  wooden  skewers  lashed  side  by 
side,  and  diverging  from  each  other  toward 
the  points,  and  his  skin  is  polished  up  with 
palm  oil.  ^ 

The  women's  working  day  is  a  real  fact, 
being  be^un  by  washing    clothes   in    the 
creek,  and  consisting  of  making  nets,  hats 
lines,    and    mats,    and    going    to    market. 
Ihese  are  the  favorites,  and  their  life  is  a 
comparatively  easy  one;  while  the  others 
on  whom  their  despotic  master  does  not 
deign  to  cast  an  eye  of  affection,  are  simply 
his  slaves,  and  are  subjected  to  water  draw- 
in.r  wood  cutting,  catching  ard  curing  fish. 
Ihe  dress  of  the  women  is  not  unlike  that 
ot  the  opposite   sex,  the   chief  distinction 
being  that  their  fashionable  paint  is  blue 
instead  of  red.    The  coloring  is  put  on  by  a 
friend,  usually  one  who  regularly  practises 
the  art  of  painting  the  human  body  in  pat- 
terns. Checkers,  like  those  that  were  once  so 
common  on  the  .door  posts  of  public  houses 
are  very  much  in  favor,  and  so  are  wavy 
stripes,  beginning  with  lines  scarcely  thicker 
than  hairs,  and  swelling  out  to  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  breadth.    Arabesque  patterns 
curves,  and  scrolls  .are  also  largely  used. 

Throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
part  of  "Western  Africa  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  negroes  there  is  found  a  semi-human 
demon,  who  is  universally  respected,  at  least 
by  the  feminine  half  of  the  community 
His  name  is  Mumbo  Jumbo,  and  his  sway 
IS  upheld  by  the  men,  while  the  women 
have  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  it. 

On  the  branch  of  a  tree  near  the  entrance 
ot  each  town  hangs  a  dress,  made  of  slips  of 
bark  sewed  rudely  together.    It  is  the  sim- 
plest possible  dress,  being  little  more  than  a 
bark  sack,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  for  the  head 
and   another  at  each  side  for  the   hands. 
Close  by  it  hangs  an  equally  simple  mask, 
made  of  an  empty  gourd,  with  two  round 
holes  for  the  eyes  of  the  wearer,  and  deco- 
rated with  a  tuft  of  feathers.    In  order  to 
make  it  more  fantastically  hideous,  the- mask 
is  painted  with  scarlet,  so  that  it  looks  very 
much  like  the  face  of  a  clown  in  a  pantomime. 
_  At  night  the  people  assemble  as  usual  to 
sing  and  dance,  when  suddenly  faint  distant 
bowlings  are  heard  in  the  woods.    This  is 
the  cry  of  Mumbo    Jumbo,    and    all    the 
\yomen    feel    horribly    frightened,    though 
they  are  obliged  to  pretend  to  be  delighted. 
The  cries  are  heard  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
at  last  Mumbo  Jumbo  himself,  follownd  by 
a  number  of  attendants  armed  with  sticks 
and  clothed  in  the  dress  M-hich  is  kept  for 
his  use,  appears  in  the  noisy  circle,  carrying 
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a  rod  in  his  hand.    He  is  loudly  welcomed, 
and  the  song  and  dance  go  on  around  him 
with    dehght.     Suddenly,    Mumbo  Jumbo 
walks  up  to  one  of  the  women  and  touches 
her  with  his  rod.    His  attendants  instantly 
seize  on  the  unfortunate  woman,  tear  off  all, 
her  clothes,  drag  her  to  a  post  which  is 
always  kept  for  such  occasions,  tie  her  to  it, 
and  inflict  a  terrific  beating  on  her.    No 
one  dares  to  pity  her.    The  men  are  not 
likely  to  do  so,  and  the  women  all  laugh 
and  jeer  at  their  suffering  companion,  point- 
ing at  her  and  mocking  her  cries:  partly 
because  they  fear  that  should  tliey  not  do 
so  they  might  be  selected  for  the  next  vic- 
tims, and  partly  because  —  like  the  savages 
that  they  are  at  heart— they  feel  an  exulta- 
tion at  seeing  some  one  suffering  a  penalty 
which  they  have  escaped.    (See  engraving.) 
The  offence  for  which  the  woman  has  suf- 
fered is  perfectly  well  known  by  all  the 
spectators,  and  by  none  better  than  by  the 
sufferer  herself.    The  fact  is,  she  has  been 
bad-temjjered  at  home,  quarrelling,  in  all 
probability,  with  her  fellow  wives,  and  has  not 
yielded  to  the  admonitions  of  her  husband. 
Consequently,  at  the  next  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, either  the  husband  himself,  or  a  man 
whom  he  has  instructed,  indues  the  dress  of 
Mumbo  Jumbo,  and  inflicts  a  punishment 
which  serves  equally  as  a  corrective  to  the 
disobedient  wife  and  a  warning  to  others 
tliat  they  had  better  not  folloAv  her  exam])le. 
Mumbo  Jumbo  does  not  always  make  his 
appearauce  on  these  nocturnal  festivities,  as 
the  men  know  that  he  inspires  more  awe  if 
he  is  reserved  for  those  instances  in  whidi 
tlie  husband  has  tried  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  keep  the  peace  at  home,  but  finds 
that  his  unsupported  authority  is  no  more 
respected.    The  reader  will  remember  that 
a  demon  of  a   similar  character  is  to  be 
found  in  Dahome. 

_  It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  land  were  as  harmless  as  that 
of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  which  nobodj-  believes, 
though  every  one  pretends  to  do  so,  and 
which,  at  all  events,  has  some  influence  on 
the  domestic  peace.  Some  of  them,  how- 
over,  are  very  terrible,  and  involve  an 
amount  of  human  suffering  which  woul(l 
deter  any  but  a  savage  from  performing 
them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  na- 
ture of  these  superstitions,  as  the  negroes 
always  try  to  conceal  them  from  Europeans, 
especially  when  they  involve  the  shedding 
of  blood.  One  astoimding  instance  has, 
however,  been  related.  A  town  was  in 
danger  of  attack  from  a  powerful  tribe  that 
inhabited  the  neighborhood,  and  the  king 
was  so  much  alarmed  that  lie  sent  for  tlie 
magicians,  and  consulted  with  them  as  to 
the  best  method  of  repelling  tlie  enemy. 

Accordingly,  the  people  were  summoned 
together  in  front  of  the  ])nncipal  gate,  when 
two  holes  were  dug  in  t!ie  ground  close  to 
each  other.     Songs    and  dances  began  as 


usual,  until  suddenly  the  chief  magician 
pointed  to  a  girl  who  was  standing  anions 
the  spectators.  She  was  instantly  seizecf 
and  a  leg  thrust  into  each  hole,  which  wns 
then  filled  up  with  earth  so  that  she  could 
not  move.  By  command  of  the  magicians 
a  number  of  men  brought  lumps  of  wot 
clav,  which  they  built  around  her  body  in  a 
pillar-like  form,  kneading  them  closely  as 
they  proceeded,  and  gradually  covering  her 
with  clay.  At  last  even  her  head  was  cov- 
ered with  the  clay,  and  the  poor  victim  of 
superstition  soon  ceased  to  breathe.  Tliis 
clay  pillar  with  the  body  of  the  girl  within 
It  stood  for  years  in  front  of  the  gate,  and  so 
terrified  were  the  hostile  tribes  at  so  pow- 
erful a  fetish,  or  gregree,  that  they  dared 
not  carry  out  their  plan  of  attack. 

The  natives  erect  these  gregrees  on  every 
imaginable  occasion,  and  so  ward  off  every 
possible  calamity;  and,  as  they  will  pay 
freely  for  such  safeguards,  the  fetish  men 
are  naturally  unwilling  to  refuse  a  request, 
and  so  to  break  up  a  profitable  trade.  They 
are,  of  course,  aware  that  their  clients  will 
in  many  cases  suffer  from  the  very  calamity 
which  they  sought  to  avoid,  and  that  they 
will  come  to  make  bitter  complaints.  TJiry 
therefore  take  care  to  impose  on  the  recip- 
ient some  condition  by  way  of  a  loop-hole, 
through  which  they  may  escape.  On  one 
such  instance  the  man  bought  a  fetish  against 
fever,  which,  however,  seized  him  and  nearly 
Idlled  him.  The  condition  which  had  lieon 
imjiosed  on  him  was  abstinence  from  goat's 
flesh,  and  this  condition  he  knew  that  he 
had  fulfilled.  But  the  fetish  man  was  not  to 
be  battled  by  such  a  complaint,  and  utterly 
discomfited  his  angry  client  by  asserting 
that, Mheu  his  patient  was  dining  at  another 
town,  a  personal  enemy,  who  knew  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  gregree  was  given, 
dropped  a  little  goat's-flesh  broth  into  his 
bowl,  and  so  broke  the  spell. 

Absolute  faith  in  the  gregree  is  another 
invariable  condition.  On  one  stormy  day  a 
party  of  natives  had  to  cross  the  river,  .-ind 
applied  for  a  gregree  against  accident;;. 
They  crossed  s.afely  enough,  but  on  recross- 
ing  the  boat  was  upset,  and  some  of  the 
party  were  drowned.  The  survivors  went  in 
a  body  to  the  gregree  maker,  and  upbraided 
him  with  the  accident.  He  heard  them  very 
patiently,  and  then  informed  the  complain- 
ants that  the  misfortune  was  entirely  caused 
by  the  incredulity  of  the  steersman,  who 
tried  to  sound  the  river  with  his  paddle 
in  order  to  discover  whether  they  were  in 
shallow  water.  This  action  indicated  mis- 
trust, and  so  the  power  of  the  spell  was 
broken.  The  cunning  fellow  had  seen  the 
accident,  and,  having  ascertained  that  the 
steersman  Iiad  been  drowned,  made  thg  as- 
sertion boldly,  knowing  that  the  men  had 
been  too  frightened  to'  observe  closely,  and 
that  the  accused  could  not  contradict  Uie 
statement. 
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toward  Abyssinia,  we  must  briefly  notice  the 
Mandingo  nation,  who  inhabit  a  very  large 
tract  of  the  countij  through  which  the  Sene- 
gal and  Gambia  flow.  They  are  deservino^ 
of  notice,  if  It  were  only  on  the  ground  thai 
their  language  is  more  widely  spread  than 
any  that  is  spoken  in  that  part  of  Africa,  and 
that  any  traveller  who  desires  to  dispense  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  native  interpreters 
who  cannot  translate  literally  if  they  would' 
and  would  not  if  they  could,  is  forced  to 
acquire  the  language  before  proceeding 
through  the  country.  Fortunately  it  is  a 
peculiarly  melodious  language,  almost  as 
soft  as  the  Italian,  nearly  all  the  words  end- 
ing in  a  vowel. 

In  appearance  the  Mandingoes  are  tall 
and  well  made,  and  have   the  Avoolly  hair 
though  not  the  jetty  skin  and  enormous  lips' 
of  the  true  negro.    "  The  structure  of  the 
language,';  says  Mr.  M'Brair,  who  has  made 
It  his  special  study,  "  is  thoroughly  Eastern 
In  some  of  its  grammatical  forms  it  re- 
sembles the  Hebrew  and  Syrlac;  its  most 
peculiar  sound  is  of  the  Malay  family;  its 
method  of  interrogation  is  similai-  to  that  of 
tiie  Chinese,  and  in  the  composition  of  some 
verbs  It  IS  like  the  Persian.    A  few  religious 
tei-ms  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Arabic 
and  some  articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
are  called  after  their  European  names  " 
.  As  a  rule,  tlie  religion  of  the  Mandingoes 
IS  Mahometanism,  modified  to  suit  the  peo- 
ple, but  they  still  retain  enough  of  the  origi- 
nal  negro  character  to  have  an  intense  faith 
in  gregrees,  which  are  made  for  tha,n  b" 
llie  marabouts,  or  holy  men,  and  almost  in- 
variably consist  of  sentences  of  the  Koran 
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tanned  and  stamped  in  patterns.  Mahome''- 
tanism  has  put  an  end  to  the  noisy  sontrs 
and  dances  which  make  night  hideous;  bSt 
the  Mandingoes  contrive,  nevertheless,  to 
indulge  their  taste  for  religious  noise  at 
night.  Instead  of  singing  profane  song's 
they  sing  or  intone  the  Koran,  bawling  t£e 
sacred  sentences  at  the  full  stretch  of  their 
voices,  and  murdering  sleep  as  effectually  as 
It  they  had  been  still  benighted  idolaters 
singing  praises  in  honor  of  the  moon.  Some 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  moon  still  re- 
main, but  are  quite  harmless.  "When  it 
appears,  they  salute  it  by  spitting  in  their 
hands  and  waving  them  round  their  heads, 
^or  eclipses  Uiey  account  by  saying  that 
there  is  a  large  cat  living  somewhere  in  the 
sky,  who  puts  her  paw  between  the  moon 
and  the  earth. 

They  are  very  strict  Mahometans  indeed, 
the  marabouts  always  calling  them  to 
prayers  one  hour  before  sunrise:  that,  ac- 
cording to  theological  astronomy,  being  the 
time  at  which  the  sun  rises  at  Mecca.  Ma- 
hometanism has  done  r  vach  for  the  Mandin- 
goes. It  has  substituted  monotheism  for 
Idolatry,  and  totally  abolished  human  sac- 
rifices. It  has  not  extirpated  the  innate 
negro  character  of  the  Mandingoes;  but  it 
has  raised  them  greatly  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity. It  has  not  cured  them  of  lying  and 
stealing— neither  of  which  vices,  by  the 
way,  are  confined  to  idolaters;  but  it  has 
brought  them  to  abhor  the  system  of  child 
selling,  which  is  so  ingrained  "in  the  ordinary 
nogro,  anu  a  Mandingo  Maiionietau  will  not 
even  sell  a  slave  unless  there  is  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  him. 
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The  Rhamadan,  or  Mahometan  fast,  is 
rigidly  observed  by  the  Mandingoes,  and  it 
18  no  small  proof  of  the  power  of  their  relig- 
ions system  that  it  lias  made  a  negro  abstom 
from  anything  which  he  likes. 

The  principal  rite  of  Mahometanism  is  of 
course  practised  by  the  Mandingoes,  who 
have  contrived  to  engraft  upon  it  one  of 
their  own  superstitions,  namely,  that  if  a  lad 
remains  uncircumcised,  he  is  swallowed  by 
a  peripatetic  demon,  who  carries  him  for 
nine  days  in  his  belly.  This  legend  is  relig- 
iously believed,  and  no  one  has  yet  been 
daring  enough  to  put  it  to  the  test. 

Fourteen  years  is  the  usual  age  for  per- 
forming this  ceremony,  whole  companies  of 
lads  partaking  of  it  at  the  same  time,  and 
proceeding  to  the  appointed  spot,  accom- 
panied by  their  friends  and  relatives,  who 
dance  and  sing  songs  by  the  way,  neither  of 
them  being  peculiarly  delicate.  Here  the 
old  negro  nature  shows  itself  again,  proving 
the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  nature  expelled 
with  a  pitchfork  always  comes  back  again. 
After  the  ceremony  they  pass  a  month  in  an 
intermediate  state  of  existence.  They  have 
taken  leave  of  their  boyhood,  and  are  not 
yet  men.  So  until  the  expiration  of  the 
month  they  are  allowed  unlimited  license, 
but  after  that  time  they  become  men,  and 
are  ranked  with  their  fathers.  Even  the 
girls  undergo  a  ceremony  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character,  the  officiants  being  the 
wives  of  the  marabouts. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  religion, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  Mahomctanism  en- 
grafted upon  fetishism,  the  marabouts  hold 
much  tlie  same  exalted  position  as  the  fetish 
men  of  the  idolaters,  and  are  the  most  im- 
portant men  of  the  community.  They  do 
not  dress  differently  from  the  laity,  but  are 
distinguished  by  the  colors  of  their  caps, 
which  are  of  some  brilliant  hue,  such  as  red, 
blue,  or  yellow.  The  whole  of  education  is 
in  their  hands,  some  being  itinerant  teach- 
ers,  and  others  establishing  rtgular  schools. 
Others,  again,  mingle  the  cliaracters  of 
musicians  and  merchants,  and  all  make  the 
principal  part  of  their  living  by  the  sale  of 
amulets,  which  are  nothing  more  than 
Mahometanized  gregrees.  So  great  is  the 
demand  for  these  amulets,  that  a  wealthy 
man  is  sometimes  absolutely  enclosed  in  a 
leathern  cuirass  composed  of  nothing  but 
amulets  sewed  up  in  their  neat  leathern 
cases. 

One  of  the  Mandingo  songs,  translated  by 
Mr.  W.  Reade,  shows  clearly  the  opinion  in 
which  these  men  are  held.  "If  you  know 
how  to  write  Marabout  (i.  e.  Arabic,  and  not 
MandingoV  you  will  become  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  God.  If  you  know  Marabout,  you 
are  the  greatest  of  your  family.  You  main- 
tain them.  If  they  commit  a  fault,  it  is  you 
who  will  protect  them." 

Another  of  these  proverbial  sayings  ex- 
presses the  useleasneas  of  gregrees.    "  The 


Tuhabs  went  against  Galam.  The  King  of 
Maiel  said  to  a  woman.  '  Take  your  child 
put  it  in  a  mortar,  and  pound  it  to  du-sL 
Prom  its  dust  I  will  make  a  man  rise  who 
will  save  our  town.'  The  woman  pounded 
her  child  to  dust.  From  the  dust  came  a 
man;  but  the  Tubabs  took  Maiel."  The 
"  Tubabs  "  are  the  French,  and  the  sayin-r 
evidently  refers  to  the  manufacture  of  a  •re'^ 
gree  similar  in  character  (o  that  which  lias 
been  mentioned  on  page  G04. 

Still,  their  innate  belief  in  the  power  of 
gregrees  is  too  strong  to  be  entirely  eradi- 
cated: and  if  one  of  their  chief  men  dies,  (hey 
keep  iiis  death  secret,  and  bury  liis  body 
in  a  private  spot,  thinking  that  if  an  enemy 
could  get  possession  of  his  blade-bone  he 
would  make  a  gregree  with  it,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  usurp  the  kingdom  for  him- 
self. 

Marriages  are  solemnized  by  the  mara- 
bout, in  the  mosque,  with  an  odd  mixture  of 
native  and  borrowed  ceremonies.  Next  to 
the  marabout  the  bridegroom's  sister  plays 
the  i.io8t  important  part  at  the  ceremony 
and  in  the  future  household;  gives  the  arti- 
cle of  clothing  which  takes  the  place  of  our 
wedding  ring,  and  which  in  this  country 
would  be  thought  rather  ominous,  — namely, 
a  pair  of  trousers,— and,  if  a  child  be  born  of 
the  marriage,  has  ihe  privilege  of  naming  it. 
Polygamy  is,  of  course,  the  rule,  and  each 
woman  has  her  own  house.  So,  when  a  girl 
is  married,  she  stays  with  her  parents  until 
her  own  house  is  built,  when  she  is  con- 
ducted to  it  in  great  state  by  her  young 
friends,  who  sing  a  mournful  song  deploring 
the  loss  of  their  companion. 

Tlie  women  have  every  reason  to  be  con- 
tented with  their  lot.  They  are  not  degra- 
ded slaves,  like  the  married  women  in  so 
many  parts  of  Africa,  and,  if  anything,  have 
the  upper  hand  of  their  husbands.  "They 
are  the  most  tyrannical  wives  in  Africa.'' 
writes  Mr.  Eeade.  "They  know  how  to 
make  their  husbands  kneel  before  their 
charms,  and  how  to  place  their  little  feet 
upon  them.  When  they  are  threatened 
with  divorce,  they  shed  tears,  and,  if  a  man 
repudiates  his  wife,  they  attack  him  en 
masse — they  hate,  but  protect,  each  other. 

"  They  go  to  this  unfortunate  husband, 
who  has  never  felt  or  enjoyed  a  quiet  mo- 
ment in  his  own  house,  and  say, '  Why  do 
you  ill  treat  your  wife?  A  woman  is  help- 
less; a  man  has  all  things.  Go,  recall  her, 
and,  to  appease  her  just  an^er,  make  her  a 
kind  present.'  The  husband  prays  for  for- 
giveness, and,  when  his  entreaties  take  the 
form  of  a  bullock  or  a  slave,  she  consents  to 
return." 

The  food  of  the  Mandingoes  is  chiefly 
rice  and  milk,  but  when  they  are  wealthy 
they  indulge  in  many  luxuries.  The  same 
author  who  has  just  been  quoted  gives  the 
details  of  an  entertainment  cooked  by  half- 
First  they  had  oysters 
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plucked  from  the  branches  of  trees,  to 
which  they  attached  themselves  at  high 
water  and  were  left  suspended  when  the 
floods  ecede.  Then  there  were  soles,  carp, 
and  KiuUct,  all  very  bad,  but  very  well 
cooked.  "  Then  followed  gazelle  cutlets  h 
la  papillate;  two  small  monkeys  served 
cross-legged  and  with  liver  sauce,  on  toast; 
stewed  iguana,  which  was  much  admired;  a 
dish  of  roasted  crocodiles'  eggs;  some  slices 
of  smoked  elephant  (from  the  interior), 
which  none  of  us  could  touch;  a  few  agree- 
able jilates  of  fried  locusts,  land-crabs  (pre- 
viously fattened),  and  other  crustacooe;  the 
breasts  of  a  mermaid,  or  manatee,  the  grand 
bonne-bouche  of  the  repast;  some  boiled  alli- 
gator, which  had  a  taste  between  pork  and 
cod,  with  the  addition  of  a  musky  flavor; 
and  some  hippopotamus'  steaks  —  aita;  pom- 
mes  cle  terre. 

"  We  might  have  obtained  a  better  dessert 
at  Covent  Garden,  where  we  can  see  the 
bright  side  of  the  tropics  without  the  trouble 
or  expense  of  travelling.  But  we  had  pine- 
apples, oranges,  roasted  plantains,  silver 
bananas,  papaus  (which,  when  made  into  a 
tart  with  cloves,  might  be  taken  for  apples), 
and  a  variety  of  fruits  which  had  long  na- 
tive names,  curious  shapes,  and  all  of  them 
very  nasty  tastes.  The  celebrated  'cab- 
bage.' or  topmost  bud  of  the  palm  tree,  also 
formed  part  of  the  repast,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  the  finest  vegetable  in  the  world.  "When 
stewed  en  sauce  blanche,  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  any  vegetable  of  mortal  growth. 
It  must  have  been  the  ambrosia  of  the 
gods." 

The  Mandingoes  who  have  not  embraced 
Mahometanism  are  much  inferior  to  their 
compatriots  who  have  renounced  their  le- 
tishism.  Mr.  Reade  tells  a  ludicrous  story 
of  a  native  "  king,"  who  was  even  dirtier 
•  than  any  of  his  subjects,  and  if  possible  was 
uglier,  his  face  being  devoid  of  intelligence 
and  utterly  brutish;  he  made  long  speeches 
in  Mandingo,  which,  as  usual  with  such 
speeches,  were  simply  demands  for  every- 
thing he  saw,  and  acted  in  a  manner  so  con- 
sonant with  his  appearance,  that  he  excited 
universal  disgust,  and  remarks  were  made 
very  freely  on  the  disadvantages  of  being 
entirely  in  a  savage  state,  and  never  having 
mixed  with  superior  beings. 

At  last  the  tedious  interpreting  business 
was  at  an  end,  and  nothing  remained  except 
the  number  of  Lola  nuts  to  be  given  as  the 


present  of  friendship  — a  customary  cere- 
mony in  this  country.  Six  had  been  given, 
and  the  king  made  a  long  speech,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  request  for  more.  "  Well, 
wo  can't  very  well  refuse  the  dirty  ruflian,'' 
said  the  visitor;  "  give  him  four  more,  that 
will  make  ten." 

"Make  it  twenty,"  cried  the  king  eagerly, 
forgetting  that  his  role  was  to  appear  igno- 
rant of  English.  Ho  had  lived  for  some 
years  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  could  speak 
English  as  well  as  any  one  when  he  chose, 
and  had  heard  all  the  remarks  upon  hia 
peculiar  appearance  without  giving  the  least 
indication  that  ho  understood  a  word  that 
was  said. 

One  of  the  old  superstitions  which  still 
holds  its  own  against  the  advance  of  Ma- 
hometanism is  one  which  belongs  to  an 
island  on  the  "Upper  River.  On  this  island 
there  is  a  mountain,  and  on  the  mountain 
lives  a  spirit  who  has  the  unpleasant  power 
of  afflicting  human  beings  so  severely  that 
they  can  never  sit  down  lor  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Therefore,  on  passing  the  hill,  it  is 
necessary  to  unclothe  the  body  from  the 
waist  downward,  to  turn  the  back  to  the 
mountain,  and  pray  the  spirit  to  have  com- 
passion on  his  votariA,  and  continue  to 
them  the  privilege  of  sitting.  Every  one  is 
forced  to  undergo  this  ceremony,  but  fortu- 
nately the  spirit  is  content  if  it  be  per- 
formed by  deputy,  and  all  travellers  there- 
fore, whether  men  or  women,  pay  natives  of 
their  own  sex  to  perform  this  interesting 
rite  for  them.  However,  like  the  well- 
knonn  etiquette  of  crossing  the  line,  this 
ceremony  need  only  be  performed  on  the 
first  time  of  passing  the  hill,  the  spirit  being 
satisfied  with  the  tribute  to  his  power. 

The  universal  superstition  respecting  the 
power  of  human  beings  to  change  the.n- 
selves  into  bestial  shapes  still  reigns  amon"' 
the  Mandingoes,  and  it  is  rather  doubtft3 
whether  even  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
have  shaken  themselves  quite  free  from  the 
old  belief.  The  crocodile  is  the  animal 
whose  form  is  most  usually  taken  among 
the  Mandingoes,  and  on  one  occasion  a  man 
who  had  been  bitten  by  a  crocodile,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  not  only  said 
that  the  reptile  was  a  metamorphosed  man, 
but  even  named  the  individual  whom  he 
knew  himself  to  have  offended  a  few  days 
before  the  accident 
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The  Bubd  tribe  (which  unfortunately  is 
pronounced  Booby,  is  a  really  interesting 
one,  and,  but  for  the  rapidly  decreasing 
space,  would  be  described  in  detail.  The 
real  name  of  the  tribe  is  Adizah,  but,  as 
thev  are  in  the  habit  of  addressing  others  as 
Bubd,  t.  e.  Man,  the  term  has  clung  to 
them. 

The  Bubds  inhabit  Fernando  Po,  and,  al- 
though some  of  them  believe  themselves  to 
he  aborigines  of  the  island,  have  evidently 
come  from  the  mainland.  They  have,  how- 
ever, no  particular  pride  in  their  autoc- 
thonic  origin,  and,  if  questioned,  are  per- 
fectly content  to  say  that  they  came  from 
their  parents. 

The  Bubds  inhabit  only  one  zone  in  Fer- 
nando Po.    The  sea  air  is  too  soft  and  warm 
for  them,  and,  besides,  there  is  danger  of 
being  carried  off  by  the  slavers.    More  than 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  they  cannot 
exist,  not  because  the  climate  is  too  cold,  but 
because  tiie  palms  and  plantains  on  which 
they  live  will  not  flourish  there.    With  the 
exception  of  those  individuals  who  have 
come  under  the  sway  of  the  missionaries 
the  Bubds  wear  no  clothes  except  closely  fit- 
ting coats  of  palm  oil,  or,  on  grand  occa- 
sions, of  tola  paste,  i.  e.  palm  oil  "bruised  and 
mixed  with  the    leaves  of  the  tola  herb. 
This  paste  has  a  powerful  and  very  peculiar 
odor,  and  the  first  intimation  of  the  vicinity 
of  a  Bubd  village  is  usually  the  scent  of  the 
tola  paste  borne  on  the  breeze. 


The  men  wear  large  flat  hats  made  of 


Wicker-work  covered  with  uioukey  skin,  and 
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used  chiefly  to  guard  themselves  from  the 
tree  snake.    The  women  arc  dressed  in  ex- 
actly the  same  fashion,  but  without  the  hat 
their  husbands  perhaps  thinking  (hat  wom- 
en cannot  be  hurt  by  snakes.    The  hat  is 
lastened  to  the  head  by  skewers  made  of  the 
bone  of  the  monkey's  leg,  and  the  hair  itself 
IS  plentifully  greased  and  adorned  with  yel- 
low  ophre,  and  manipulated  so  that  it  looks 
as  If  It  were  coveredf  with  little  gilded  peas. 
Kound  the  upper  arm  is  tied  a  piece  of  string, 
which  holds  a  knife  for  the  man  and  a  pipe 
for  the  woman.    Clothing  is  to  them  a  posi- 
tive  infliction,  and  Captain  Burton  remarks 
that,  even  at  an  elevation  often  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  he  oflered  the  Bubds  blankets, 
but  they  would  not  have  them,  though  they 
found  the  warmth  of  the  fire  acceptable  to 
them.  ' 

They  have  a  legend  which  explains  (heir 
nudity.  Many  years  ago  a  M'pongwe  ma- 
gician made  fetish  upon  his  great  war  spear, 
and  killed  numbers  of  them,  so  that  they  fled. 
They  then  made  a  law  that  the  Bubd  should 
wear  no  clothing  until  they  had  conquered 
the  M'pongwe,  and  that  law  thoy  have  kept 
to  the  present  day. 

Taken  as  a  savage,  the  Bubd  is  a  wonder- 
fully good  specimen.  lie  is  very  industrious, 
laying  out  yam  fields  and  farms  at  some  dis- 
tance from  his  house,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  domestic  animals  from  straying  iuto  it, 
and  he  is  the  best  palm-wine  maker  in 
Western  Africa.  He  neither  will  be  a  slave 
himself,  nor  kepp  slaves,  'ireferrinc  to  work 
for  liimself;  and'^  after  working  hard  at  his 
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farm,  ho  will  stnrt  off  Into  tno  woodn  to  shoot 
monkoysor  Hqiiirrols.     Hi.  ia  ,i  g,,,,,!  athlotc, 


and  hiiiullis  \m  great  staff  witli  Bueh  ad- 
(lre«8  that  he  is  a  vnrv  formidabie  antagonist. 
He  18  an  admiraido  linguist,  pickinjr  up  inn- 
guages  witli  astonishing  readiness,  and  ho 
is  absolutoly  honost.  "You  may  safely 
deposit  rum  nud  tobacco  in  his  street,  and  he 
wdl  pay  his  debt  as  surely  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land." This  testimony  is  given  by  Captain 
Burton,  who  certainly  cannot  bo  accused  of 
painting  the  native  African  in  too  brightcol- 
ors. 

Yet  lie  never  trusts  any  one.  lie  will  deal 
with  you  most  honorably,  but  he  will  never 
tell  you  his  name.     If  you  present  gifts  to 

u^'  "*^  i'^''*'^  '*'<''"'  ''"*  with  suspicion  : 
"limet  Danaos  et  dona  fcrente's."  If  you 
enter  his  village  unexpectedly,  he  turns  out 
armed,  and,  "if  you  are  fond  of  collcctin"' 
vocabularies,  may  the  god  of  speech  direct 
you.  The  fact  is,  he  has  been  so  cheated 
and  plundered  that  ho  now  suspects  all  men 
alike,  aufl  will  not  trust  even  his  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  next  village. 

He  treats  his  wife  pretty  well,  but  has 
an  odd  ascending  series  of  punishments. 
Miould  he  detect  her  in  an  infidelity,  he 
boils  a  pot  of  oil,  cuts  off  the  offender's  lefl 
hand,  and  plunges  th.^  stump  into  the  oil  to 
Ileal  the  bleedin"  For  the  second  offence 
she  .OSes  the  right  hand,  and  for  the  third 
the  head,  on  whicli  occasion  the  boiling  oil  is 
not  required.  Partly  on  account  of  this  law 
and  partly  on  accountof  their  ugliness,  which' 
IS  said  to  be  portentous,  the  women  display 
better  morals  than  the  generality  of  their 
African  sisters. 

Dr.  Hutchinson,  who  resided  in  Fernando 
1 0  tor  some  time,  has  not  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  the  Bubds,  thiking  that  the 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of  their  tribe 
torm  tlie  greatest  obstacle  to  civilization.  He 
states,  moreover,  that  although  the  Baptist 
missionaries  have  been  hard  at  work  amon<» 
thorn  for  seventeen  years,  they  had  not  sut° 
ceeded  in  Christianizing  or  civilizing,  or 
even  humanizing,  a  single  Bubd. 

They  are  not  an  intellectual  race,  and  do 
not  a,ppear  to  know  or  care  much  about  the 
division  of  time,  the  new  moon  and  the 
beginning  of  the  dry  season  marking  their 
monthly  and  annual  epochs.  The  latter 
te'n  /!?  ^«yf'"'>S'-,  and  for  two  months 
the  Bubds  hold  a  festival  called  Lobo  in 
which  marriages  are  generally  celebrated. 
iJr.  Hutchinson  was  able  to  witness  a  Bubd 
marriage  and  has  given  a  very  amusing 
account  of  it.    The  reader  may  find  it  illus? 

mside  of  the  town  our  first  object  of  attrac- 
P.'Jllw.  u'' *'°"t^t'"S  going  on  in  his  Maj- 
esty s  kitchen.  Here  a  number  of  dead '  ina ' 
(porcupines)  and  '  litcha'  (gazelles')  were  in 
reiininess  to  be  iiiiagied  up  with  palm  oil 
and  several  grubs  writhing  on   skewers,' 


probably  to  add    piquancy  to   the   dishes. 
Iheso  are  called  '  incrhaoc.,'  being  obtained 

11  ii'."''"  *'■'''*'''  ""*'  '""'*  a*  fl"t  Bight  like 
Hrobdignagian  maggots.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing to  see  tlie  art  of  the  Pernandian  Soyer 
on  these  components,  I  congratulated  myself 
on  my  ham  sandwiches  and  brandy-and- 
water  bottle  eafely  stowed  in  my  portman- 
teau, which  one  of  the  Kruinen  carried  on  his 
back,  and  sat  on  my  camp-stool  beneath 
tho  grateftil  shade  of  a  palm  tree  to  rest  a 
while. 

"Outside  a  small  hut  belonging  to  tho 
mother  of  the  bride  expectant,  1  soon  rec- 
ognized tho  happy  bridegroom,  undergoing 
his  toilet  fVom  the  hands  of  his  future  wife's 
sister.    A  profusion  of  tshibbu  strings  (i.  e. 
small  pieces  of  Achatectona  shell,  which 
represent  the  currency  in  Fernando  Po) 
being  fastened  round  his  body,  as  well  as  his 
legs  and  arms,  the  anointing  lady  (having  n 
short  black  pipe  In  her  mouth)  proceeded 
to  putty  him  over  with   tola  paste.     He 
seemed  not  altogether  joyous  at  the  antici- 
pation of  his  approaching  happiness,  but 
turned  a  sulky  gaze  now  and   then  to  a 
kidney-shaped  piece  of  brown-painted  yam 
which  beheld  in  his  hand,  and  whicli  had 
a  parrot's  red  feather  fixed  on  its  convex 
side.     This   I    was    informed    was   called 
ntsheba,'  and  is  regarded  as  a  protection 
against  evil  influence  during  the  important 

"Two  skewer-looking  hair-pins,  with 
heads  of  red  and  white  glass  beads,  fastened 
his  hat  (which  was  nothing  more  than  a  disk 
of  bamboo  plaiting)  to  the  hair  of  his  head:" 
'*"'l,  "'\  *.'>,"ct  being  complete,  he  and  one 
of  the  bridesmen,  as  elaborately  dressed  as 
himself,  attacked  a  mess  of  stewed  flesh  and 
palm  oil  placed  before  them,  as  eagerly  as 
If  they  had  not  tasted  food  for  a  fortnight. 
In  discussing  this  meal  they  followed  the 
pnraitive  usage  of  'fingers  before  forks,' 
only  resting  now  and  then  to  take  a  gulp  of 
palm  wine  out  of  a  calabash  which  was  hard 
by,  or  to  wipe  their  hands  on  napkins  of 
cocoa-leaf,  a  process  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  It,  added  nothing  to  their  washerwoi:>en'c 
bill  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

"But  the  bridel  Here  she  comes!  Led 
forth  by  her  own  and  her  husband-expect- 
ant's mother,  each  holding  her  by  a  hand, 
followed  by  two  '  nepees  '  (professional  sing- 
ers) and  half-a-dozen  bridesmaids.  Noth- 
ing short  of  a  correct  photograph  could 
convey  an  idea  of  her  appearance.  Borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  rings,  Wreaths,  and 
girdles  of'tshibb'^' the  tola  pomatum  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  an  exhumed  mummy  • 
save  her  face,  which  was  all  white  — no^ 
fVom  excess  of  modesty  (and  here  I  may 
add,  the  negro  race  are  expected  always  to 
blush  blue),  but  from  being  smeared  over 

"u'\"  '  — ,  -J. >!••••!. -nt  '_ri   yiaiiiy. 

'As  soon  as  she  was  outside  the  palin" 
her  bridal  attire  was  proceeded  witn,  a,nd 
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the  whole  body  was  plastered  over  with 
white  stuff.  A  veil  of  strings  of  tshibbu 
shells,  completely  covering  her  face,  and 
extending  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to 
the  chin,  as  well  as  on  each  side  from  ear  to 
ear,  was  then  thrown  over  her;  over  this 
was  placed  an  enormous  helmet  made  of 
cowhide;  and  any  one  with  a  spark  of  com- 
paasion  in  him  could  not  help  pitying  that 

Eoor  creature,  standing  for  more  than  an 
our  under  the  broiling  sun,  with  such  a 
load  on  her,  whilst  the  nepees  were  celebrat- 
ing her  praises  in  an  extempore  epithala- 
mium,  and  the  bridegroom  was  completing 
his  finery  elsewhere. 

"Next  came  a  long  chant— musical  peo- 
ple would  call  it  a  howl  — by  the  chief 
nepee.  It  was  about  as  long  as  'Chevy 
Chase,'  and  celebrated  the  beauties  and 
many  virtues  of  the  bride,  among  which 
was  rather  oddly  mentioned  the  delicious 
smell  which  proceeded  from  her.  At  every 
pause  in  the  chant  the  audience  struck  in 
with  a  chorus  of  'Heel  hee!  jee!  ehl '  and 
when  it  was  over  the  ceremony  proceeded. 

"The  candidates  for  marriage  having 
taken  their  positions  side  by  side  in  the 
open  air,  fronting  the  little  house  from 
which  the  bride  elect  had  been  led  out  by 
the  two  mothers,  and  where  I  was  informed 
she  had  been  closely  immured  for  fifteen 
months  previous,  the  ceremony  commenced. 
The  mothers  were  the  officiating  priests  — 
an  institution  of  natural  simplicity,  whose 
homely  origin  no  one  will  dare  to  impugn. 
On  these  occasions  the  mother-bishops  are 
prophetically  entitled  'boowanas,'  the  Fer- 
naudian  for  grandmother. 

"  Five  bri(Yesmaids  marshalled  themselves 
alongside  the  bride  postulant,  each,  in  rota- 
tion, some  inches  lower  than  the  other,  the 
outside  one  being  a  mere  infant  in  stature, 
and  all  having  bunches  of  parrots'  feathers 
on  their  heads,  as  well  as  holding  a  wand 
in  their  right  hands.  The  mother  stood 
behind  the  'happy  pair,'  and  folded  an  arm 
of  each  round  the  body  of  the  other— 
nepees  chanting  all  the  while,  so  that  it  was 
barely  possible  for  my  interpreter  to  catch 
the  words  by  which  they  were  formally  sol- 
dered.    A  string  of  tshibbu  was  fastened 


round  both  arras  by  the  bridegroom's 
mother;  she,  at  the  same  time,  whisperinjt 
to  him  advice  to  take  care  of  this  tender 
lamb,  even  though  he  had  half-ardozen 
wives  before.  The  string  was  then  unloosed. 
It  was  again  fastened  on  by  the  bride's 
mother,  who  whispered  into  her  daughter's 
ear  her  duty  to  attend  to  her  hus1)and'8 
farm,  tilling  his  yams  and  cassava,  and  the 
necessity  of  her  being  faithful  to  him.  The 
ratification  of  their  promise  to  fulfil  these 
conditions  was  effected  by  passing  a  goblet 
of  palm  wine  from  mother  to  son  (the  bride- 

Eroom),  from  him  to  his  bride,  from  her  to 
er  mother,  each  taking  a  sip  as  it  went 
round. 

"  Then  an  indiscriminate  dance  and  chant 
commenced;  and  the  whole  scene— the  tola 
paste  laid  on  some  laces  so  thickly  that  one 
might  imagine  it  was  intended  to  afiix  some- 
thing to  them  by  means  of  it— the  dangling 
musk-cat  and  monkey  tails  — the  disk  hats 
and  parrots'  feathers—  the  branches  of  wild 
fern  and  strings  of  tshibbu  shells,  fastened 
perhaps  as  nosegays  to  the  ladies'  persons 
—  the    white    and    red    and    yellow   spots 
painted  under  the  eves,  and  on  the  shoul- 
ders, and  in  any  place  where  they  could 
form  objects  of  attraction  —  the  tout  en- 
semble, contrasted  with  the  lofty  Bomhax 
beautiful  palm,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  nia<'- 
nificent  tropical  trees  around,  presented  "a 
picture  rarely  witnessed  by  an  European,  and 
one  calculated  to  excite  varied  rcUections." 
Lastly,  the  whole  party  — the  tola  paste 
now  cracking  from  their  bodies— proceeded 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  the  old 
wives  walking  before  the  bride  until  they 
reached  the  door,  and  then  allowing  her  to 
precede    them.      The    newly-married   pair 
then  stood  at  their  door  facing  the  specta- 
tors, embracing  each  other  as  before.    One 
of  his  children  then  presented  the  bride 
with  a  huge    yam  painted  brown,  others 
fixed  tshibbu  epaulets  on  her  shoulders,  the 
husband  placed  four  rings  on  her  fingers, 
and  the  ceremony  was  concluded  by  a  sec- 
ond lecture  from  the  bridegroom's  mother, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  Br.  Hutchinson, 
as  he  rather  quaintly  says,  "  left  the  happy 
pair  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  tola-moon." 
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Passing  southward  down  the  West  Coast, 
we  come  to  the  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Congo. 

In  these  days  it  has  been  so  traversed  by 
merchants  of  different  countries  and  mis- 
sionaries of  different  .ects,  that  it  no  longer 
presents  the  uniform  aspect  of  its  earlier 
monarchical  days,  of  which  we  will  take  a 
brief  survey.    The  reader  must  understand 

thai:  f.liA  Qi^iiv/ino  A./^.«,  ,„i,;„K  aU-  ;  —  i* *•- 

18  taken  are  not  wholly  reliable,  but,  aa  we 


have  none  other,  we  must  make  the  best  of 
our  information,  and  use  our  own  discretion 
as  to  those  parts  which  are  best  worthy  of 
belief.  The  following  account  is  mostly 
taken  from  Mr.  Reudc's  condensation. 

The  ancient  constitution  of  the  Congo 
kingdom  much  resembled  that  of  Ashanti 
or  Dahome;  namely,  a  despotic  monarchy 
controlled  by  councillors,  the  king  and  the 
council  being  mutually  jealous,  and  each 
trying  to  overreach  the  other.    When  the 
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k  ngdom  of  Congo  was  first  established, 
the  royal  revenues  were  much  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  civil  list  of  a  late  Emperor 
of  Russia-all  belonged  to  the  kingfand 
ho  took  as  much  as  he  wanted.  In  later 
days,  however,  the  revenues  were  controlled 
by  the  council,  who  aided,  not  only  in  their 
disposal,  but  m  the  mode  of  their  collection. 
1  he  greater  part  of  the  income  depended 
on  the  annual  tributes  of  the  inferior  chiefs 
put,  as  in  times  of  pressure,  especially  dur- 
ing a  protracted  war,  this  tribute  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  expenses,  the  king  and 
council  devise  various  objects  of  taxatiSn. 

ihe  most  productive  is  perhaps  the  tax 
on  Deas,  which  are  assessed  according  to 
their  width  every  span  costing  an  annual 
payment  of  a  slave. *^  Jfow.  as  an  ordinaiy 
man  cannot  sleep  comfortably  on  a  bed  less 
than  four  spans  in  width,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  tax  must  be  a  very  productive  one, 
11  indeed  it  were  not  so  oppressive  as  to 
cause  a  rebellion.  The  natives  seem,  how- 
ever  to  have  quietly  acquiesced  in  it,  and  a 
wealthy  negro  therefore  takes  a  pride  in 
having  a  very  broad  bed  as  a  tangible 
proof  of  his  importance. 

As  in  more  civilized  nations,  war  is  the 
great  parent  of  taxation,  the  king  bein<r 
obliged  to  maintain  a  large  standing  army 
and  to  keep  it  in  good  humor  by  constant 
largesses,  for  a  large  standing  army  is  much 

^otfnf '^i"  "'^^"^  servant   but  a  terrible 
master.    The  army  is   divided   into  regi- 
ments, each  acting  under   the  immediate 
ommand  of  the   chief  in  whose  district 
they  live,  and  they  are  armed,  in  a  most 
miscellaneous  fashion,  with   any  weapons 
they  can  procure.    In  these  times  the  trade 
guns  are  the  most  valued  weapons,  but  the 
native  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  and 
kmves,8t.ll  form  the  staple  of  Weir  emiip- 
mant.    As  to  uniform,  they  have  no  idea 
of  It  and  do  not  even  distinguish  the  men  of 
Suttm  AfriS''"^"'^'  ^  ^'  '"^^  ^ffi-  of 
.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Congo  negro 
IS  simply  polytheism,  which  they  iTave  suf- 
fered to  degenerate  into  fetishism.    There  is 
one  monotheistic  sect,  but  they  have  ga'ned 
very  Utile  by  their  religion,  which  isfnS 
merely  a  negation  of  many  deities,  without 
he  least  understanding  of  the  one  whom 
heyprotess  to  worship  — a  deity  to  whom 
they  attribute  the  worst  vices  tliat  can  de- 
grade human  nature. 

tZ^l  ^''^'^^  ™i°  °^  P"«8*3  are  as  impor- 
tant here  as  the  marabouts  among  the 
Mandingoes,  and  the  chief  of  them,  who 
goes  by  the  name  of  Chitomfe,  is  scarcely 

elf  obliged  to  seek  the  favor  of  this  spirit- 
ual potentate,  while    the    common  people 

ook  on  him  as  scarcely  less  than  a  god. 
He  IS  maintained  by  a  sort  of  tithe,  consist. 
"igoi  tne  flist-iruits  of  the  harvest,  which 
are  brought  to  him  with  great  ceremony, 
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and  are  offered  with  solemn  chants.  The 
Congo  men  fully  believe  that  if  they  were 
to  omit  the  flrst-fruita  of  one  year's  harvest, 
the  next  year  would  be  an  unproductive 
one. 

'   A  sacred  fire  burns  continually  in  his 

house,  and  the  embers,  which  are  supposed 

to  be  possessed  of  great  medicinal  virtues 

are  sold  by  him  at  a  high  price,  so  that 

even  his  Are  is  a  constant  source  of  income 

to  him.    He  has  the  entire  regulation  of 

the  minor  priests,  and  every  now  and  then 

makes  a  progress  among  them  to  settle  the 

disputes  which  continually-  sprin<»  up     As 

soon  as  ho  leaves  his  house,  the^husbands 

and  wives   throughout   the   kingdom   are 

obliged  to  separate  under  pain  of  death. 

in  case  of  disobedience,  the  man  only  is 

punished,  and  cases  have  been  known  where 

wives  who  disliked  their  husbands  have  ac 

cused  them  of  breaking  this  strange  law. 

and  have  thereby  gained  a  double  advan- 

tage,  treed  themselves  from  a  man  whom 

they  did  not  like,  and  established  a  religious 

reputation  on  easy  terms.  " 

In  fact,  the  Chitomfe  has  things  entirely 

his  own  way,  with  one  exception.    He  is 

so  holy  that  he  cannot  die  a  natural  death. 

tor  If  he  did  so  the  universe  would  imme^ 

diately  be  dissolved.    Consequently,  as  soon 

as  he  18  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness. 

the  Chitome  elect  calls  at  his  house,  an j 

saves  the    universe  by  knocking   out  his 

brains  with  a  club,  or  strangling  him  with 

a  cord  If  he  should  prefer  it.    Tgat  his  own 

death  must  be  of  a  similar  character  haa 

no  effect  upon  the  new  Chitomt,  who,  true 

to  the  negro  character,  thinks  only  of  the 

present  time,  and,  so  far  as  being  anxious 

about  the  ev-ils  that  will  happen  at  some 

future  tune,  does  not  trouble  himself  even 

about  the  next  day. 

Next  to  the  Chitomfe  comes  the  Nghombo 
a  priest  who  is  distinguishea  by  his  peculiar 
^^ ,;  •  ,;  <^'g°ity  would  be  impaired  by 
walking  like  ordinary  mortals,  or  even  like 
the  inferior  priests,  and  so  he  always  walks 
on  his  hands  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  thereby 
striking  awe  into  the  laity.  Some  of  the 
priests  are  rain-makers,  who  perform  the  du- 
ties of  their  office  by  building  little  mounds 
of  earth  and  making  fetish  over  them.  From 
the  centre  of  each  charmed  mound  rises 
a  strange  insect,  which  mounts  into  the 
sky,  and  brings  as  much  rain  as  the  people 
have  paid  or.  These  priests  are  regularly 
instituted^  but  there  are  some  who  are  born 
to  the  offlce,  such  as  dwarfs,  hunchbacks, 
and  albinos,  all  of  whom  are  highly  hon- 
ored as  specially  favored  individuals,  con- 
secrated  to  the  priesthood  by  Nature  her- 
self. 

The  priests  have,  as  usual,  a  system  of 

ordeal,    the    commonest    mode    bein"    the 

,      n..  i^,,.,,„u  i;up,  aim  the  rarest 

the  test  of  the  red-hot  iron,  which  is  ap- 

pUed  to  the  skin  of  the  accused,  and  burna 
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him  if  he  be  guilty.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  magicians  are  acquainted  with  some 
preparation  which  renders  the  skin  proof 
against  a  brief  application  of  hot  iron,  and 
that  they  previously  apply  it  to  an  accused 
person  who  will  pay  for  it. 

The  Chitomfe  has  the  privilege  of  con- 
ducting the  coronation  of  a  king.  The  new 
ruler  proceeds  to  the  house  of  the  Chitomfe, 
attended  by  a  host  of  his  future  subjects, 
who  utter  piercing  yells  as  he  goes.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  sacred  house,  he  kneels  be- 
fore the  doorj  and  asks  the  Chitbmfe  to  be 
gracious  to  him.  The  Chitomfe  growls  out 
a  flat  refusal  from  within.  The  king  renews 
his  supplications,  in  spite  of  repeated  re- 
buffs, enumerating  all  the  presents  which 
he  uaa  brought   to  the   Chitomfe— which 

E resents,  by  the  way,  are  easily  made,  aa 
e  will  extort  an  equal  amount  from  his 
subjects  as  soon  as  ho  is  fairly  installed. 

At  last,  the  door  of  the  hut  opens,  and  out 
comes  the  Chitomfe  in  his  white  robe  of 
office,  his  head  covered  with  feathers,  and  a 
shining  mirror  on  his  breast.  The  king  lies 
prostrate  before  the  house,  while  the  Chi- 
tom6  pours  water  on  him,  scatters  dust  over 
him,  and  sets  his  feet  on  him.  He  then  lies 
flat  on  the  prostrate  monarch,  and  in  that 
position  receives  from  him  a  promise  to 
respect  his  authority  ever  afterward.  The 
king  is  then  proclaimed,  and  retires  to  wash 
and  change  his  clothes. 

Presently  he  comes  out  of  the  palace, 
attended  by  his  priests  and  nobles,  and  gor- 

feous  in  all  the  bravery  of  his  new  rank, 
is  whole  person  covered  with  glittering 
ornaments  of  metal,  glass,  and  stone,  so 
that.the  eye  can  scarcely  bear  the  rays  that 
flash  on  every  side  as  he  moves  in  the  sun- 
beams. He  then  seats  himself,  and  makes 
a  speech  to  the  people.  When  it  is  finished, 
he  rises,  while  all  the  people  crouch  to  the 
ground,  stretches  his  hands  over  them,  and 
makes  certain  prescribed  gestures,  which  are 
considered  as  the  royal  benediction.  (See 
the  engraving  No.  2,  on  the  next  pape.)  A 
long  series  of  banquets  and  revelry  ends  the 
proceedings. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Congo  king  and 
great  men  disfigure  themselves  with  Euro- 
pean clothing,  such  as  silk  jackets,  velvet 
shoes,  damask  coats,  and  broad -brimmed 
hats.  But,  in  the  former  times,  they  dressed 
becomingly  in  native  attire.  A  simple  tunic 
made  of  very  fine  grass  cloth,  and  leaving 
the  right  arm  bare,  covered  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  while  a  sort  of  petticoat,  made 
of  snnilar  material,  but  dyed  black,  was  tied 
round  the  waist,  and  an  apron,  or  "  sporran," 
of  leopard  skin,  was  fastened  to  the  girdle 
and  hung  in  front.  On  their  heads  they 
wore  a  sort  of  hood,  and  sometimes  prc- 
feiTed  a  square  red  and  yellow  cap.  San- 
dals made  of  the  palm  tree  were  the  pecul 

—  r- n '"'  '^•■'s  rttiti  I1UUIC3,  inc  com 

mon  people  being  obliged  to  go  bare-footed 


The  wives  in  Congo  are  tolerably  well  off 
except  that  they  are  severely  beaten  with  the 
heavy  hippopotamus-hide  whip.   The  women 
do  not  resent  this  treatment,  and  indeed 
unless  a  woman  is  soundly  flogged  occasion- 
ally, she  thinks  that  her  husband  is  neglect- 
ing her,   and   feels   ofiended   accordin<»lv 
The  king  has  the  power   of  taking   tny 
woman  for  his  wife,  whether  married  or  not 
and,  when  she  goes  to  the  royal  harem,  her 
husband  is  judiciously  executed. 

The  people  of  Congo  are  — probably  on 
account  of  the  enervating  climate— a  very 
indolent  and  lethargic  race,  the  women 
being  made  to  do  all  the  work,  while  the 
™en  lie  in  the  shade  and  smoke  their  pipes 
and  drink  their  palm  wine,  which  they  make 
remarkably  well,  though  not  so  well  as  the 
Bub^  tribe  of  Fernando  Po.  Their  houses 
are  merely  huts  of  the  simplest  description- 
a  few  posts  with  a  roof  over  them,  and  twigs 
woven  between  them  in  ^vicker-work  fash- 
ion by  way  of  walls,  are  all  that  a  Congo 
man  cares  for  in  a  house.  His  clothing  is 
as  simple  as  his  lodging,  a  piece  of  native 
cloth,  tied  round  his  middle  being  all  that 
he  cares  for;  so  that  the  ample  clothes  and 
handsome  furs  worn  by  the  king  must  have 
had  a  Very  strong  efiect  on  the  almost  naked 
populace. 

According  to  traditional  history,  Congo 
was  in  old  times  one  of  the  great  African 
kingdoms.  Twice  it  rose  to  this  eminence, 
and  both  times  by  the  energy  of  a  woman 
who,  in  spite  of  the  low  opinion  in  which' 
women  are  held,  contrived  to  ascend  the 
throne. 

Somewhere  about  1520— it  is  impossible 
in  such  history  to  obtain  precision  of  dates 
—  a  great  chief,  named  Zimbo,  swept  over  a 
very  large  part  of  Africa,  taking  every  coun- 
try to  which  he  came,  and  establishing  his 
own  dominion  in  it.  Among  other  king- 
doms, Congo  was  taken  by  him,  and  ren- 
dered tributary,  and  so  powerful  did  he  at 
last  become,  that  his  army  outgrew  his  ter- 
ritory, and  he  had  the  audacity  to  send  a 
division  to  ravage  Abyssinia  and  Mozam- 
bique. The  division  reached  the  eastern  sea 
in  safety,  but  the  ai-my  then  met  the  Portu- 
guese, who  routed  them  with  great  loss. 
Messengers  conveyed  the  tidings  to  Zimbo, 
who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  remain- 
ing troops,  went  against  the  Portuguese, 
beat  them,  killed  their  general,  and  carried 
off  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  with  ^vhose 
skulls  he  paved  the  ground  in  front  of  his 
house. 

In  process  of  time  he  died,  and  the  king- 
dom separated,  after  African  fashion,  into 
a  number  of  independent  provinces,  each 
governed  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  now 
useless  army.  One  of  these  leaders  had  a 
daughter  named  Tembandumba,  who,  to- 
gether withher  mother,  ruled  the  province 
when  her  father  died.  These  women  al- 
ways accompanied  the  troops  in  war,  and  so 
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fierce  and  bloodthirsty  was  Tembandumba 
even  as  a  girl,  that  her  mother  gave  her  the' 
command  of  half  the  troops,  the  natural 
consequence  of  which  was  that  she  took  the 
command  of  the  whole,  deposed  her  mother 
and  made  herself  queen. 

Her  great  ambition  was  to  found  a  nation 
of  Amazons.  Licentiousness  she  permitted 
to  the  fullest  extent,  but  marriage  was 
utterly  prohibited;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
women  found  themselves  tired  of  their  male 
companions,  the  latter  were  killed  and  eaten, 
their  places  being  supplied  by  prisoners  of 
war.  All  male  children  were  killed,  and 
she  had  nearly  succeeded  in  the  object  of 


her  ambition,  when  she  was  poisoned  by  a 
young  man  with  whom  she  fell  violently  in 
love,  and  from  whom  she  imprudently  in- 
cepted a  bowl  of  wine  at  a  banquet. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  about  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  Temband- 
umba, another  female  warrior  took  the 
kmgdom.  Her  name  was  Shiuga,  and  she 
obtamed  a  jwwer  scarcely  less  than  that  of 
her  predecessor.  She,  however,  was  wise 
m  her  generation,  and,  after  she  had  fought 
the  Portuguese,  and  been  beaten  by  them, 
she  concluded  an  humblo  peace,  and  re- 
tained her  kingdom  in  safety. 
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On  the  western  side  of  Lake  Tchad,  between 
10°  and  15°  N.  and  12°  and  18°  E.,  is  situated 
the  lar^e  kingdom  of  Bornu,  which  embraces 
a  considerable  number  of  tribes,  and  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  notice. 
Tlierc  arc  about  twelve  or  tliirteen  great 
cities  in  Bornu,  and  at  least  ten  different 
dialects  are  spoken  in  the  country,  some 
having  been  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
Shooas,  who  themselves  speak  nearly  pure 
Arabic. 

The  pure  Bornu  people,  or  Kanowry,  as 
they  call  themselves,  are  not  handsome, hav- 
ing large,  flat,  and  rather  unmeaning  faces, 
with  flattish  noses,  and  large  mouths.  The 
lips,  however,  arc  not  those  of  the  negro, 
and  the  forehead  is  high,  betokening  a 
greater  amount  of  intellect  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  real  negro. 

As  a  rule,  the  Bornuese  are  not  a  wealthy 
people,  and  they  are  but  indifterently  clatt, 
wearing  a  kind  of  shirt  stained  of  an  indigo 
blue  by  themselves,  jind,  if  they  are  tolerably 
well  off,  wearing  two  or  even  three  such 
garments,  according  to  their  means.  The 
head  is  kept  closely  shaven,  and  the  better 
class  wear  a  cap  of  dark  blue,  the  scarlet 
caps  being  appropriated  to  the  sultan  and 
his  court.  When  they  walk  they  always 
carry  a  heavy  stick  with  an  enormous  knob 
at  the  top,  like  a  drum-major's  baton,  and 
march  much  after  the  manner  of  that  impor- 
tant functionary. 

ihe  women  are  remarkable  for  the  mode 
in  which  they  dress  their  hair.    It  is  divided 


into  three  longitudinal  rolls,  thick  in  the 
middle  and  diminishing  toward  the  ends. 
One  of  these  rolls  passes  over  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  the  others  lie  over  the  ears,  the 
three  points  uniting  on  the  forehead,  and 
being  held  firmly  in  their  places  by  a  thick 
plastering  of  beeswax  and  indigo.  The 
other  ends  of  the  rolls  are  plaited  very 
finely,  and  then  turned  up  like  the  curled 
feathers  of  a  drake's  tail. 

Sometimes  a  slight  variation  is  made  in 
the  hair,  five  rolls  being  used  instead  of 
tlu-ee.  The  women  are  so  fond  of  indigo 
that  they  dye  their  eyebrows,  hands,  arms, 
feet,  and  legs  with  it,  using  the  ruddy  henna 
for  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  nails  of 
the  toes  and  fingers,  and  black  antimony  for 
the  eyelashes.  Beads,  bi-acelets,  and  oilier 
ornaments  are  profusely  worn,  mostly  of 
horn  or  brass.  Silver  and  ivory  mark  the 
woman  of  rank.  The  dress  is  primarily 
composed  of  a  sort  of  blue,  white,  or  striped 
sheet  called  toorkadee,  which  is  wrapped 
round  the  body  under  the  arms,  and  falls  as 
low  as  the  knees.  This  is  the  usual  costume, 
but  if  a  woman  be  well  oft',  she  adds  a  second 
toorkadee,  which  she  wears  like  a  mantilla, 
over  her  head  and  shoulders. 

Like  other  African  tribes,  though  they 
belong  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  they  use 
the  tattoo  profusely.  Twenty  cuts  are  made 
on  each  side  of  the  face,  converging  in  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  from  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  cheek-boucs,  vvhilu  a  biu- 
gle  cut  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
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-bones,  while  a.  sin- 
centre  of  the  fore- 


head. Six  cuts  are  made  on  each  arm,  six 
more  on  the  thighs,  and  the  same  number 
on  the  legs,  while  four  are  on  each  breast, 
and  nine  on  each  side  just  above  the  hip- 
bone. Tliese  are  made  while  they  are 
infants,  and  the  poor  little  things  undergo 
frightful  torments,  not  only  from  the  pain  of 
the  wounds,  but  from  the  countless  flies 
which  settle  on  the  hundred  and  three  cuts 
with  which  their  bodies  are  marked. 

The  Bornuese  are  governed,  at  least  nom- 
inally, by  a  head  chief  or  sultan,  who  holds 
his  court  with  most  quaint  ceremony.   When 
the  travellers  Denham  and  Clapperton  went 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  they  were  vis- 
ited on  the  previous  evening  by  one  of  the 
royal  chamberlains,  who  displayed  the  enor- 
mous staff,  like  a  drum-major's  baton,  wore 
eight  or  ten  shirts  in  order  to  exhibit  his 
wealth,  and  had  on  his  head  a  turban  of 
huge  dimensions.    By  his  orders  a  tent  was 
pitched  for  the  white  visitors,  and  around  it 
was  drawn  a  linen  screen,  which  had  the 
double  effect  of  keeping  out  the  sun  and  the 
people,  and  of  admitting  the  air,    A  royal 
banquet,  consisting  of  seventy  or   eighty 
dishes,  was  sent  for  their  refection,  each  dish 
large  enough  to  suffice  for  six  persons,  and, 
lest  the  white  men  should  not  like  the  native 
cookery,  the  sultan,  with  much  thoughtful- 
ness,  sent  also  a  number  of  live  fowls,  which 
they  might  cook  for  themselves. 

Next  morning,  soon  after  daylight,  they 
were  summoned  to  attend  the  sultan,  who 
was  sitting  in  a  sort  of  cage,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  wild  beast.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
come  within  a  considerable  distance,  and 
the  etiquette  of  the  court  was,  that  each  per- 
son rode  on  horseback  past  the  cage,  and 
then  dismounted  and  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  sultan.  The  oddest  part  of  the 
ceremony  Is,  that  as  soon  as  the  courtier  has 
made  his  obeisance,  he  seats  himself  on  the 
ground  with  his  hack  toward  his  monarch 
Nearly  three  hundred  of  the  courtiers  thus 
take  their  places,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
ludicrous  than  the  apj)earance  which  they 
presented,  their  bodies  being  puffed  out  by 
successive  robes,  their  heads  swathed  in  tur- 
bans of  the  most  preposterous  size,  and  their 
thin  legs,  appearing  under  the  voluminous 
garments,  showing  that  the  size  of  the  head 
and  body  was  merely  artificial. 

In  fact,  the  whole'business  is  a  sham  the 
sultan  bein^  the  chief  sham,  and  the  others 
matching  their  sovereign.  The  sultan  has 
no  real  authority,  the  true  power  bein" 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  sheikh,  who  com" 
mands  the  army.  Those  who  serve  the 
court  of  Bornu  are,  by  ancient  etiquette, 
Obliged  to  have  very  large  heads  and  stom- 
achs, and,  as  such  gifts  of  nature  are  not 
verv  common,  an  artificial  enlargement  of 
both  regions  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  com- 
pliance with  custom.  Consequentlv  tho 
courtiers  pad  themselves  with  wadding  to 
such  an  extent  that  as  they  sit -on  horseback 


their  abdomens  seem  to  protrude  over  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  while  the  eight  or  ten 
shirts  which  they  wear,  one  over  the  other, 
aid  in  exaggerating  the  outline,  and  reduc- 
ing the  human  body  to  a  shapeless  lump. 

Their  heads  are  treated  in  a  similar  fashion, 
being  enveloped  in  great  folds  of  linen  or 
mushn  of  different  colors,  white,  however 
predominating;  and  those  who  are  most 
careful  in  their  dress  fold  their  huge  turbans 
so  as  to  make  their  heads  appear  to  be  one- 
sided, and  as  unlike  their  original  shape  as 
possible.  Besides  all  these  robes  and  shirts 
and  padding,  they  wear  a  vast  number  of 
charms,  made  up  in  red  leather  parcels,  and 
hung  all  over  the  body.  The  sultan  is 
always  accompanied  by  liis  trumpeters,  who 
blow  hideous  blasts  on  long  wooden  trum- 
pets called  frum-frums,  and  also  by  his 
dwarfs,  and  other  grotesque  favorites. 

In  war,  as  in  peace,  the  sultan  is  nomi- 
nally the  commander,  and  in  reality  a  mere 
nonentity.    He  accompanies  the  sheikh,  but 
never  gives  orders,  nor  even  carries  arms, 
active  fighting  being  supposed  to  be  below 
his  dignity.    One  of  the  sultans  lost  his  life 
in  consequence  of  this  rule.    According  to 
custom  he  had  accompanied  the  sheikh  m  a 
war  against  the  great  enemy  of  Bornu,  the 
Sultan  of  Begharmi,  and,  contrary  to  the 
usual  result  of  these  battles,  the  engagement 
had  gone  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  flight.    Unfortunately  for  him, 
though  he  was  qualified  by  nature  for  royalty 
being  large-bodied  and  oiF  enormous  weight! 
yet  his  horse  could  not  carry  him  fast  enouo  i, 
He  fled  to  Angala,  one  of  his  chief  towns, 
and  if  he  could  have  entered  it  would  have 
been  safe.    But  his  enormous  weight  had 
distressed  his  horse  so-much  that  the  animal 
suddenly  stopped    close  to    the  gate,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  stir. 

The  sultan,  true  to  tho  principle  of  no- 
olesse  oblige,  accepted  the  position  at  once. 
He  dismounted  from  his  horse,  wrapped  his 
face  in  the  shawl  which  covered  his  head, 
seated  himself  under  a  tree,  and  died  as 
became  his  rank.  Twelve  of  his  attendants 
refused  to  leave  their  master,  and  nobly  ' 
shared  his  death. 

Around  the  sultan  are  his.  inevitable 
musicians,  continually  blowing  their  frum- 
frums  or  trumpets,  which  are  sometimes 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  in  front 
goes  his  ensign,  bearing  his  standard,  which 
is  a  long  pole  hung  round  at  the  top  with 
strips  of  colored  leather  and  silk.  At  either 
side  are  two  officers,  carrying  enormous 
spears,  with  which  they  are  supposed  to 
defend  their  monarch.  Tliis,  however,  is  as 
much  a  sham  as  the  rest  of  the  proceedings; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  spearmen  are  so 
fat  and  their  weapons  so  unwieldy  that  they 
could  not  do  the  least  execution,  and,  as  if 
to  rendei"  the  spears  still  more  harmless. 
they  are  covered  with  charms  from  the  head 
to  the  butt. 


BORNU. 


It  has  been  mentioned  1 "  at  the  real  power 
of  Bornu  rests,  not  with  the  sultan,  but  with 
the  sheikh.  This  potentate  was  found  to  bo 
of  simple  personal  habits,  yet  surrounded 
with  state  equ&l  to  that  of  the  sultan,  thougii 
difi'ering  in  degree.  Dressed  in  a  plain  blue 
robe  and  a  shawl  turban,  ho  preferred  to  sit 
quietly  in  a  small  and  daik  room,  attended 
by  two  of  his  favorite  negroes  armed  with 
pistols,  and  having  a  brace  of  pistols  lying 
on  a  carpet  in  front  of  him. 

But  the  approaches  to  this  chamber  were 
rigorously  guarded.  Sentinels  stood  at  the 
gate,  anil  intercepted  those  who  wished  to 
enter,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  mount 
the  staircase  which  led  to  the  sheikh's  apart- 
ment until  they  were  satisfied.  At  tlie  top 
of  the  staircase  were  negro  guards  armed 
with  spears,  wliich  they  crossed  in  front  of 
the  visitor,  and  again  questioned  him.  Then 
the  passages  leading  to  the  sheikh's  chamber 
were  lined  with  rows  of  squatting  attend- 
ants, who  snatched  off  the  slippers  of  the 
visitors,  and  continually  impeded  their  pro- 
gress by  seizing  their  ankles,  lest  they 
should  infringe  etiquette  by  walking  too 
fast.  Indeed,  had  not  the  passages  been 
densely  crowded,  the  guests  would  have 
been  several  times  -lung  on  their  faces  by 
tlie  zeal  of  these  courtiers. 

At  last  they  gained  admission,  and  found 
this  dread  potentate  a  singularly  quiet  and 
unassuming  man,  well-disposed  toward  the 
travellers,  and  veiy  grateful  to  them  ibr  the 
double-barrelled  gun  and  pistols  which  they 
presented  to  him.  In  return,  he  fed  them 
liberally,  sending  them  fish  by  the  camel 
load,  and  other  provisions  in  like  quantity. 

According  to  his  warlike  disposition,  his 
conversation  chiefly-  turned  on  military 
affairs,  and  especially  on  the  best  mode  of 
attacking  walled  towns.  The  account  of 
breaching  batteries  had  a  great  effect  upon 
him,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  couple  of  rock- 
ets confirmed  him  in  his  respect  for  the 
wisdom  of  tlie  English.  Being  a  thought- 
ful man,  he  asked  to  see  some  rockets  fired, 
because  there  were  in  the  town  a  number 
of  the  hostile  Shooas.  The  rockets  were 
fired  accordingly,  and  had  the  desired  effect, 
frightening.not  only  the  Shooas,  but  all  thf 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  out  of  their  senses, 
and  even  the  steady  nerves  of  the  sheikh 
himself  were  much  shaken. 

The  sheikh  was  a  great  disciplinarian, 
and  managed  his  wild  cavalry  with  singular 
skill,  as  is  shown  by  the  account  of  Major 
Denham.  "Our  accounts  had  been  so  con- 
tradictory of  the  state  of  the  country  that 
no  opinion  could  be  formed  as  to  the  real 
condition  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
We  had  been  told  that  the  sheikh's  soldiers 
were  a  hiw  ragged  negroes  armed  with 
spears,  who  lived  upon  the  plunder  of  the 
black  Kaffir  countries  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  which  he  was  able  to  subdue 
by  the  assistance  of  a  few  Arabs  who  were 


in  his  service;  and,  again,  we  had  been 
assured  tliat  his  forces  were  not  only  numer- 
ous, but  to  a  degree  regularly  traint-d.  The 
degree  of  credit  which  might  be  attached  to 
these  reports  was  nearly  balanced  in  the 
scales  of  probability,  and  wo  advanced 
to\yard  the  town  of  iCouka  in  a  most  inter- 
esting state  of  uncertainty  whether  we 
should  find  its  chief  at  the  head  of  thou- 
sands,  or  be  received  by  him  under  a  tree, 
surrounded  by  a  few  naked  slaves. 

"These  doubts,  however,  were  quickly 
removed.  I  had  ridden  on  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  Boo-Khaloom,  with  his  train  of 
Arabs  all  mounted  and  dressed  out  iji  their 
best  apparel,  and,  from  the  thickness  of 
the  trees,  now  lost  sight  of  them.  Fancy- 
ing that  the  road  could  not  be  mistaken  I 
rode  still  onward,  and,  approaching  a  spot 
less  thickly  planted,  was  surprised  to  see  in 
front  of  me  a  body  of  several  thousand  cav- 
alry drawn  up  in  line,  and  extending  right 
and  left  as  far  as  I  could  see.  Checking 
my  horse  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  my  party 
under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  acacia. 
The  Bornu  troops  remained  quite  steady, 
without  noise  or  confusion;  and  a  few  horse- 
men, who  were  moving  about  in  front,  giv- 
ing directions,  were  the  only  persons  out  of 
the  ranks. 

"  On  the  Arabs  appearing  in  sight,  a  shout 
or  yell  was  given  by  the  sheikh's  people, 
which  rent  the  air;  a  blast  was  blown  from 
their  rude  instruments  of  music  equally 
loud,  and  they  moved  on  to  meet  Boo-Kha- 
loom and  his  Arabs.  There  was  an  appear- 
ance of  tact  and  management  in  their 
movements,  which  astonished  me.  Three 
separate  bodies  from  the  centre  of  each 
flank  kept  charging  rapidly  toward  us, 
within  a  few  feet  of  our  horses'  heads,  with- 
out checking  the  speed  of  their  own  until 
the  moment  of  their  halt,  while  the  whole 
body  moved  onward. 

"These  parties  were  mounted  on  small 
but  very  perfect  horses,  who  stopped  and 
wheeled  from  their  utmost  speed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  expertness,  shaking 
their  spears  over  their  heads,  and  exclaim- 
ing, 'Blessing!  blessing!  Sons  of  your  coun- 
try! Sous  of  your  country!'  and  returning 
quickly  to  the  front  of  the  body  in  order  to 
I'cpeat  the  charge.  While  all  this  was  going 
on,  they  closed  in  their  right  and  left  Hanks, 
and  surrounded  the  little  body  of  Arabs  so 
completely  as  to  give  the  compliment  of 
welcoming  them  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  declaration  of  their  contempt  for  their 
weakness. 

"  I  was  quite  sure  this  was  premedita- 
ted; we  were  all  so  closely  pressed  as  to  be 
nearly  smothered,  and  in  some  danger  f^'om 
the  crowding  of  the  horses  and  clashing  of 
the  spears.  Moving  on  was  impossible,  and 
we  therefore  came  to  a  full  stop.  Our  chief 
was  much  enraged,  but  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose :  he  was  only  answered  by  shrieks  of 
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'Welcome  I'  and  spears  most  unpleaaantlv 
rattled  over  our  heads  expressive  of  the  same 
fooling. 

"This   annoyance   was  not,  however,  of 
long  duration.      Barca  Gana,  the  sheikh's 
first  general,  a  negro  of  noble  a;ipect,  clothed 
ill  a  figured  silk  robe,  and  mounted  upon  a 
beautiful  Mandara  horse,  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  after  a  little  delay  the  rear  was 
cleared  of  those  who  had  pressed  in  upon  us 
and  wo  moved  forward,  although  but  very 
slowly,    from    the    frequent     impediments 
thrown  in  our  way  by  these  wild  warriors. 
"The    sheikh's    negroes,   rs    they    were 
called,  meaning  the  black  chiefs  and  gener- 
als, all  raised  to  that  rank  by  some  deed  of 
bravery,  were  habited  in  coats  of  mail  com- 
posed of  iron  chain,  which  covered  them 
from  the  throat  to  the  knees,  dividing  be- 
hind, and  coming  on  each  side  of  the  iTorse. 
Some  of  them  had  helmets,  or  rather  skull- 
caps, of  the  same  metal,  with  chin-pieces  all 
sulHciently  strong  to  ward  off  the  shock  of  a 
spoar.    Their  horses'  heads  were  also  de- 
fended by  plates  of  iron,  brass,  and  silver 
just  leaving  sufHcient  room  for  the  eyes  of 
the  animal." 

In  mv  collection  there  is  one  of  the  re- 
markable spears  carried  by  these  horsemen. 
In  total  length  it  is  nearly  six  feet  lon<T 
of  which  the  long,  slender,  leaf-like  blade 
occupies  twenty  inches.      The  shaft  is  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  thickest 
part,  but  diminishes  toward  the  head  and 
butt.    The   material  of  the  shaft  is  some 
hard,  dark  wood,  which  takes  a  high  polish 
and  IS  of  a  rich  brown  color.    The  head  is 
secured  to  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  rather 
long  socket,  and  at  the  butt  there  is  a  sort  of 
iron  spud,  also  furnished  with  a  socket,  so 
that  the  length  of  the  wooden  portion  of  the 
spear  is  only  thirty-two  inches.   It  is  a  lin-ht 
woll-balanced,  and   apparently  serviceable 
weapon. 

Besides  these  weapons,  there  are  several 
others,  offensive  and  defensive.  The  chiefs 
wear  a  really  well-formed  cuirass  made  of 
iron  plates,  and  having  an  ingenious  addi- 
tion of  a  kind  of  steel  upright  collar  attached 
to  the  back  piece  of  the  cuirass,  and  pro- 
tecting the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  cuirass  is 
made  of  five  plates  of  steel,  laid  horizontally 
and  riveted  to  each  other,  and  of  as  many 
similar  plates  attached  to  them  perpendicu- 
larly, and  forming  the  back  piece  and  shoul- 
rter  straps.  It  is  made  to  open  at  one  side 
to  admit  of  being  put  ®n  and  off,  and  the 
two  halves  are  kept  together  by  loops  and 
links,  which  take  the  place  of  straps  and 
bufkles. 

The  chief's  horses  are  also  distinguished 
by  the  quantity  of  armor  with  which  they 
are  protected,  an  iron  chamfron  covering 
tlie  whole  of  the  forehead,  and  extending  as 
•nr  Tts  the  nostrils. 

By  the  saddle-bow  hangs  a  battle-axe, 
shaped  exactly  like  those  axes  with  which  I 
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we  have  been  so  familiar  in  aouthern  and 
Central  Africa,  but  being  distinguished  fVom 
them  by  the  fact  that  an  iron  chain  is  passed 
through  a  hole  in  that  part  of  the  head 
which  passes  through  the  knob  at  the  end 
of  the  Iiandle,  the  other  end  of  the  chain 
being  attached  to  a  ring  that  slides  freely 
up  and  down  the  handle.  This  arrangement 
enables  the  warrior  to  secure  and  replace 
the  head  of  the  axe  if  it  should  bo  struck  out 
of  the  handle  m  the  heat  of  battle.  A  lon<' 
double-edged  dagger,  shaped  almost  exactly 
like  the  spear  head,  is  fastened  to  the  left 
arm  by  a  strap,  and  is  carried  with  the  hilt 
downward. 

The  infantry  carry,  together  with  other 
weapons,  an  iron  axe.  shaped  like  a  sickle 
find  closely  resembling  the  weapon  whicli 
has  been  mentioned  as  used  by  the  Neam- 
Nam  and   Fan  tribes.      This  is  called  the 
"  hunga-munga,"  and  is  used  for  throwing' 
at  a  retreating  enemy.      The  infantry  are 
mostly  Kanemboo  negroes.    They  are  a  tall 
muscular  race,  and,  being  als-j  courageous' 
have  well  deserved  the  cstimiition  in  which 
they  are  held  by  their  master.    Unlike  the 
horsemen,  they  are  almost  completely  naked 
their  only  clothing  being  a  rather  fantasti-' 
cal  belt,  or    .sporran  "  of  goat-skin,  with  the 
hair  still  remaining  on  the  skin,  and  a  few 
strips  of  cloth,  called  "gubkas,"  tied  round 
ttieir  heads,  and  brought    under  the  nose. 
Iheso  gubkas  are  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, so  that  a  soldier  carries  "his  wealth  on 
his  head. 

Their  principal  weapons   are  the  spear 
and  shield.    The  former  is  a  very  horrible 
weapon,  seven  feet  or  so   in   length,  and 
armed  with  a  number  of  hook-shaped  barbs. 
Iho  shield  is  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
togo,  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  which  is  so  light 
that,  although  the  shield  is  large  enouo-lTto 
protect  the  whole  body  and  upper  part  of 
the  legs.  It  only  weighs  a  few  pounds.    The 
pieces  of  wood  of  which  it  is  made  are  bound 
together  by  strips  of  raw  bullock's  hide,  on 
winch  the  hair  is  suffered  to  remain  as  an 
ornament,  and  which,  after  doing  their  duty 
are   carried  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
shield  in  a  vandyked  pattern.    The  shield 
IS  slightly  convex.     Besides  the  spear  and 
shield,  the  Kanemboo  soldier  mostly  carries 
on  his  left  arm  a  dagger  like  that  which  has 
already  been  described,  but  not  so  neatly 
made.    The  Kanemboos  will  be  presently 
described.  •' 

At  least  nine  thousand  of  these  black  sol- 
diers  are  under  the  command  of  the  sheikh 
and  are  divided  into  regiments  of  a  thou- 
sand or  so  strong.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
they  are  really  formidable  troops,  especially 
under  the  command  of  such  a  Ica/ler,  who 
as  will  be  seen  by  Major  Denham's  de.«.rrip.' 
tion  of  a  review,  had  introduced  strict  disci- 
pline and  a  rough-and-ready  sort  of  tactics. 
Ihe  sheikh  had  ordered  out  the  Kanemboo 
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Boldlew,  and  galloped  toward  them  on  his 
favorite  horse,  accompanied  by  four  sultans 
who  were  under  his  command.  Ilia  staff 
were  gaily  adorned  with  scarlet  beruouses 
decorated  with  gold  lace,  while  he  himself 
preserved  his  usual  simplicity  of  dress,  his 
robes  being  white,  and  a  Cashmere  shawl 
forming  his  turban.  As  soon  as  he  gave  the 
signal,  the  Kanemboos  raised  a  deafening 
shout,  and  begftn  their  manceuvres,  their  olfl- 
cers  being  distinguished  by  wearing  a  dark 
blue  robe  and  turban. 

"  On  nearing  the  spot  where  the  sheikh 
had  placed  himself,  they  quickened  their 
pace,  and  after  striking  their  spears  against 
their  shields  for  some  minutes,  which  had 
an  extremely  grand  and  stunning  effect,  they 
filed  off  to  the  outside  of  the  circle,  where 
they  again  formed  and  awaited  their  com- 
panions, who  succeeded  them  in  the  same 
order.  There  appeared  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
affection  between  these  troops  and  the 
sheikh.  He  spurred  his  horse  onward  into 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  tribes  as  they  came 
up,  and  spoke  to  them,  while  the  men 
crowded  round  him,  kissing  his  feet  and  the 
stirrups  of  his  saddle.  It  was  a  most  pleas- 
ing sight.  He  seemed  to  feel  how  much  his 
present  elevation  was  owing  to  their  exer- 
tions, while  they  displayed  a  devotion  and 
attachment  deserving,  and  denoting  the 
greatest  confidence. 

"I  confess  I  was  considerably  disappointed 
at  not  seeing  these  troops  engage,  afthough 
more  than  compensated  by  the  reflection  of 
the  slaughter  that  had  been  prevented  by 
that  disappointment." 

It  seems  rather  curious  that  this  leader, 
80  military  in  all  his  thoughts,  should  take 
women  with  him  into  the  field,  especially 
when  he  had  to  fight  against  the  terrible 
Munga  archers,  whose  poisoned  arrows  are 
certam  death  to  all  who  are  wounded  by 
them.  Yet,  whenever  he  takes  the  field, 
he  is  accompanied  by  three  of  his  favorite 
wives,  who  are  mounted  on  ti-ained  horses, 
each  being  led  by  a  boy,  and  their  whole 
figures  and  faces  so  wrapped  in  their  wide 
robes  that  the  human  form  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable. The  sultan,  as  becomes  his 
superior  rank,  takes  with  him  an  unlimited 
number  of  wives,  accompanied  by  a  small 
court  of  palace  officers.  Nine,  however,  is 
the  usual  number  allotted  to  the  sultan,  and 
there  are  nearly  a  hundred  non-combatants 
to  wait  upon  them. 

The  army,  well  ordered  as  it  is,  shows 
little  signs  of  its  discipline  until  it  is  near 
the  enemy,  the  troops  marching  much  as 
they  like,  and  beguiling  the  journey  with 
songs  and  tales.  As  soon,  however,  as  they 
come  within  dangerous  ground,  the  sheikh 
gives  the  word,  and  they  all  fall  into  their 
places,  and  become  steady  and  well-disci- 
plined troops. 

The  sheikh's  place  Js  one  of  no  ordinary 
peril,  for,  besides  having  the  responsibiiity 


of  command,  and  the  practical  care  of  the 
sultan's  unwieldy  person,  he  is  the  object 
at  which  the  enemy  wll  aim,  knowing  well 
that,  if  they  can  only  kill  the  sheikh,  their 
victory  Is  assured.  This  particular  Hhoilfli 
entirely  disregarded  all  notion  of  pcrHonal 
danger,  and  was  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
sonage  in  the  army.  He  marches  in  front 
of  his  soldiers,  and  before  him  are  borne 
five  flags—  two  green,  two  striped,  and  one 
red  — upon  which  are  written  in  letters 
of  gold  extracts  from  the  Koran.  Hchind 
him  rides  his  favorite  attendant.  benrinL' 
his  master's  shield,  mail  coat,  and  helmet 
and  beside  him  is  the  bearer  of  his  drum 
which  is  considered  as  almost  equivalent 
to  himself  in  value.  The  Begharmis  say  of 
this  sheikh,  that  it  is  useless  to  attack  him 
because  he  has  the  power  of  rendering  him- 
self invisible;  and  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  they  routed  his  army,  and  pursued 
the  sheikh  himself,  they  could  not  see  either 
him  or  his  drum,  though  the  instrument 
was  continually  sounding. 

Before  passing  to  another  branch  of  this 
subject,  we  will  finish  our  account  of  thia 
sheikh.    Hi,s  name  was  Alameen  Ben  Mo- 
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sneiKn.  tiin  name  was  Alameen  Ben  : 
hammed  el  Kanemy,  and,  according  to 
jor  Denham's  portrait,  he  was  a  man  ui 
mark,  his  boldly-cut  features  expressing  his 
energetic  character  even  under  the  folds  of 
the  turban  and  tobe  in  which  he  habitually 
enveloped  himself.  Being  the  virtual  ruler 
of  the  kingdom,  he  administered  justice  as 
well  as  waged  war,  and  did  so  with  stern 
impartiality. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  slave  had  of- 
fended against  the  law,  and  was  condemned 
to  death,  his  master  petitioned  the  sheikh 
against  the  capital  punishment,  saying  that, 
as  the  slave  was  his  property,  the  real  pun- 
ishment fell  upon  him,  who  was  not  even 
cognizant  of  his  slave's  offence.  The  sheikh 
admitted  the  validity  of  the  plea,  but  said 
that  public  justice  could  not  be  expected  to 
yield  to  private  interests.  So  he  ordered 
the  delinquent  for  execution,  but  paid  his 
price  to  the  owner  out  of  his  own  purse. 

He  was  equally  judicious  in  enforcing  his 
own  authority.  His  favorite  officer  was 
Barca  Gana,  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. El  Kanemy  had  an  especial  liking 
for  this  man,  and  had  committed  to  his  care 
the  government  of  six  districts,  besides 
enriching  him  with  numbers  of  slaves, 
horses,  and  other  valuable  property.  It 
happened  that  on  one  occasion  El  Kanemy 
had  sent  him  a  horse  which  he  had  inad- 
vertently promised  to  another  person,  and 
which,  accordingly,  Barca  Gana  had  to  give 
up.  Being  enraged  by  this  proceeding,  he 
sent  back  to  the  sheikh  all  the  animals 
he  had  presented,  saying  that  in  future  he 
would  ride  his  own  animals. 

El  Kanemy  was  not  a  man  to  suffer  such 
an  irssolont  message  to  be  givcii  v.ith  im- 
punity.    He  sent  for  Barca  Gana,  stripped 
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be  givcii  •.vith  im 


him  on  the  spot  of  all  his  gorgeous  clothing, 
8ub8tituted  the  slave's  leathern  girdle  for 
his  robes,  and  ordered  him  to  bo  sold  as 
a  slave  to  the  Tibboos.  Humbled  to  the 
(lust,  the  disgraced  general  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  sentence,  and  only  begged 
that  his  master's  displeasure  might  not  fall 
on  his  wives  and  children.  Next  day,  as 
Barca  Gana  was  about  to  be  led  away  to  the 
Tibboos,  the  negro  body  guards,  who  seem 
to  have  respected  their  general  for  his 
courage  in  spite  of  his  haughty  and  some- 
what overbearing  manner,  came  before  the 
sheikh,  and  begged  him  to  pardon  their, 
commander.  Just  at  that  moment  the  dis- 
graced chief  came  before  his  offended  mas- 
ter, to  take  leave  before  going  off  with  the 
Tibboos  to  whom  he  had  been  sold. 

El  Kanemy  was  quite  overcome  by  the 
sight,  flung  himself  back  on  his  carpet, 
wept  like  a  child,  allowed  Barca  Gana  to 
embrace  his  knees,  and  gave  his  free  par- 
don. "  In  the  evening  there  was  great  and 
general  rejoicing.  The  timbrels  Xeat,  the 
Kanemboos  yelled  and  struck  their  shields; 
everything  bespoke  joy,  and  Barca  Gana, 
in  new  robes  and  a  rich  bernouse,  rode 
round  the  camp,  followed  by  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  army." 

Even  in  war,  El  Kanemy  permitted  policy 
and  tact  to'  overcome  the  national  feeling 
of  revenge.  For  example,  the  formidable 
Munga  tribe,  of  whom  we  shall  presently 
treat,  had  proved  themselves  exceedingly 
troublesome,  and  the  sheikh  threatened 
to  exterminate  them  — a  threat  which  he 
could  certainly  have  carried  out,  though 
with  much  loss  of  life.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, intend  to  fulfil  the  threat,  but  tried, 
by  working  on  their  fears  and  their  Inter- 
ests, to  conciliate  them,  and  to  make  them 
his  allies  rather  than  his  foes.  He  did 
not  only  frighten  them  by  his  splendidly- 
appointed  troops,  but  awed  them  by  his 
accomplishments  as  a  writer,  copying  out 
a  vast  number  of  charmed  sentences  for 
three  successive  nights.  The  illiterate  Mun- 
gas  thought  that  such  a  proceeding  was  a 
proof  of  supernatural  power,  and  yielded 
to  his  wisdom  what  they  would  not  have 
yielded  to  his  veritable  power.  They  said 
it  was  useless  to  fight  agamst  a  man  who  had 
such  terrible  powers.  Night  after  night,  as 
he  wrote  the  potent  words,  their  arrows 
were  blunted  in  their  quivers.  Their  spears 
snapped  asunder,  and  their  weapons  were 
removed  out  of  their  huts,  so  that  some  of 
the  chiefs  absolutely  became  ill  with  terror, 
and  all  agreed  that  they  had  better  conclude 
peace  at  once.  The  performance  of  Major 
Denham's  rockets  had  also  reached  their 
ears,  and  had  added  much  to  the  general 
consternation. 

He  carried  his  zeal  for  religion  to  the 
extreme  of  fanaticism,  constituting  himself 
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area  Gana,  stripped  ■     offences  with   the  severest  penalties.    He 


was  especially  hard  on  the  women,  over 
whom  ho  kept  a  vigilant  watch  by  means  of 
his  spies.  ()n  one  occasion,  two  young  girls 
of  seventeen  were  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged.  Great  remonstrances 
were  made.  The  lover  of  one  of  the  girls, 
who  had  previously  offered  to  marry  her, 
threatened  to  kill  anjyr  one  who  placed  a  rope 
round  her  neck,  ana  a  general  excitement 
pervaded  the  place.  For  a  long  time  the 
sheikh  remained  inexorable,  but  at  last  com- 
pounded the  affair  by  having  their  heads 
shaved  publicly  in  the  market-place  —  a 
disgrace  scarcely  less  endurable  than  death. 
On  another  occasion  the  delinquents  had 
exaggerated  their  offence  by  committing  it 
durmg  the  fast  of  the  Bhamadan.  The  man 
was  sentenced  to  four  hundred  stripes,  and 
the  woman  to  half  that  number.  The  pun- 
ishment was  immediate.  The  woman  was 
stripped  of  her  ornaments  and  all  her  gar- 
ments, except  a  cloth  ro  md  the  middle,  and 
her  head  shaved.  She  was  then  suspended 
by  the  cloth,  and  the  punishment  inflicted. 

Her  partner  was  treated  far  worse.  The 
whip  was  a  terrible  weapon,  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  having  a 
metal  knob  on  the  end.  Each  blow  was 
struck  on  the  back,  so  that  the  lash  curled 
round  the  body,  and  the  heavy  knob  came 
with  terrible  violence  on  the  breast  and 
stomach.  Before  half  the  lashes  were 
inflicted,  blood  flowed  profusely  from  his 
mouth,  and,  a  short  time  after  the  culprit 
was  taken  down,  he  was  dead.  Strange  to 
say,  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
sentence,  kissed  the  weapon,  joined  in  the 
profession  of  faith  which  was  said  before 
the  punishment  began,  and  never  uttered  a 
cry. 

Fierce  in  war,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
savage  fanatic  in  religion,  the  sheikh  was 
no  stranger  to  the  softer  emotions.  Major 
Denham  showed  him  a  curious  musical 
snuff-box,  the  sweetness  of  which  entranced 
him.  He  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  as 
if  in  a  dream;  and  when  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers spoke,  he  struck  the  man  a  violent 
blow  for  interrupting  the  sweet  sounds. 

His  punishment  for  theft  was  usually  a 
severe  flogging  and  a  heavy  fine.  But,  in 
cases  of  a  first  offence  of  a  young  delin- 
quent, the  offender  was  buried  in  the  ground 
up  to  his  shoulders,  and  his  head  and  neck 
smeared  with  honey.  The  swarms  of  flies 
that  settled  on  the  poor  wretch's  head  made 
his  existence  miserable  during  the  time  that 
he  was  thus  buried,  and  no  one  who  had 
undergone  such  a  punishment  once  would 
be  likely  to  run  the  risk  of  suffering  it 
again,  even  though  it  did  no  permanent 
injury,  like  the  whip.  Beheading  is  also  a 
punishment  reserved  for  Mahometans,  while 
"Kaffirs"  are  either  impaled  or  crucified, 
sometimes  living  for  several  days  in  tor- 
ments. 
The  slaves  of  the  Bornuese  are  treated 
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with  great  kindness,  and  are  almont  connid- 
enid  (iM  belonging  to  tlioir  master's  family, 
their  eondition  being  very  liko  thiit  of  the 
slaves  or  servants,  as  they  are  culled,  of  the 
patriarchal  ages.  Mueh  of  the  inarkoting 
18  doni!  by  female  slaves,  who  take  to  market 
whole  strings  of  oxen  laden  with  goods  or 
cowries,  ana  conduct  the  transaction  with 
perfect  honesty.  The  market,  by  the  way, 
In  which  these  women  buy  and  sell,  is  really 
a  remarkable  place.  It  is  regulated  in  the 
strictest  maniier,  and  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  ditrerent  articles 
are  sold.  It  is  governed  by  a  sheikh,  who 
regnlates  all  the  prices,  and  gets  his  living 
by  a  small  commission  of  about  a  half  per 
cent,  on  every  purchase  that  exceeds  four 
dollaVs.  lie  is  aided  by  dylalas,  or  brokers, 
who  write  their  private  mark  inside  every 
parcel. 

The  whole  place  is  filled  with  rows  of 
stalls,  in  which  are  to  be  found  everything 
that  a  Hornuese  can  want,  and  one  great 
convenience  of  the  i)lace  is,  that  a  parcel 
need  never  be  examined  in  order  to  dis- 
cover whether  any  fraud  has  been  perpetra- 
ted. Should  a  parcel,  when  opened  at 
home,  be  defective,  the  buyer  sencfs  it  back 
to  the  dylala,  who  is  bound  to  find  out  the 
seller,  and  to  force  him  to  take  back  the 
parcel  and  refund  the  money.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  strange  things  which  are  sold  in 
this  market,  Major  Denliam  mentions  that 
a  young  lion  was  offered  to  him.  It  was 
perfectly  tame,  and  wns  led  about  by  a  cord 
round  his  neck,  walking  among  the  people 
witliout  displaying  any  ferocity.  Tame 
lions  seem  to  he  fashionable  in  Bornu,  as 
the  sheikh  afterward  sent  Major  Denham 
another  lion  equally  tame. 

The  architecture  of  the  Bornuese  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Dahome.  "The  towns," 
writes  Major  I/enham,  "are  generally  large, 
and  well  built:  they  have  walls  thirty-five 
and  forty  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  twenty 
feet  in  thickness.  They  have  four  entran- 
ces, with  three  gates  to'  each,  made  of  solid 
planks  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  and  fas- 
tened togetlier  with  heavy  clamps  of  iron. 
The  houses  consist  of  several  courtyards 
between  four  walls,  with  apartments  loading 
out  of  them  for  slaves,  then  a  passage  and 
an  inner  court  leading  into  habitations  of 
the  ditt'erent  wives,  which  have  each  a 
square  space  to  themselves,  enclosed  hy 
walls,  and  a  handsome  thatched  hut.  From 
thence  also  you  ascend  a  wide  staircase  of 
five  or  six  steps,  leading  to  the  apartments 
of  the  owner,  which  consist  of  two  build- 
ings like  towers  or  turrets,  with  a  terrace  of 
communication  between  them,  looking  into 
the  street,  with  a  cnstellated  window.  The 
walls  are  made  of  reddish  clay,  as  smooth 
as  stones,  and  the  roofs  are  most  tastefully 
arched  on  the  inside  with  branches,  and 
thatch.'-d  on  the  nutsid."  with  a  grass  known 
In  Bombay  by  the  n^me  of  lidther. 


"The  horns  of  the  gazelle  and  antelope 
servo  as  a  substitute  for  nails  or  pegs. 
These  are  fixed  in  difierent  parts  of  thu 
walls,  and  on  them  hang  the  quivers,  bows, 
spears,  and  shields  of  the  chief  A  man  of 
consequence  will  sometimes  have  four  of 
these  terraces  and  eight  turrets,  forming 
the  faces  of  his  mansion  or  domain,  with  all 
the  apartments  of  his  women  within  the 
space  below.  Horses  and  other  animals  are 
usually  allowed  an  enclosure  near  one  of  the 
courtyards  forming  the  entrance." 

Such  houses  as  these  belong  only  to  the 
wealthy,  and  those  of  the  poor  are  of  a 
much  simpler  description,  being  built  of 
straw,  reeds,  or  mats,  the  latter  being  the 
favorite  material. 

As  is  mostly  the  case  in  polygamous  Af- 
rica, each  wife  has  her  owh  stjcciiil  house,  or 
rather  hut,  which  is  usually  of  the  kind 
called  "coosie,"  i.  e.  one  that  is  built  en- 
tirely of  sticks  and  straw.  The  wives  tiro 
obliged  to  be  very  humble  In  presence  of 
their  husbands,  whom  they  always  approach 
on  their  knees,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  any  of  the  male  sex  except  kneel- 
ing,  and  with  their  heads  and  faces  covered. 
Marriage  is  later  in  Bornu  than  in  many 
parts  of  Africa,  the  girls  .scarcely  ever 
marrying  until  they  are  lUll  fifteen,  and 
mostly  being  a  year  or  two  older. 

Weddings  are  conducted  in  a  ceremoni- 
ous and  noisy  manner.  The  bride  is 
perched  on  the  back  of  an  ox,  and  rides 
to  the  bridegroom's  house  altended  by  her 
mother  and  friends,  and  followed  by  other 
oxen  carrying  her  dowry,  which  mostly 
consists  of  toorkadees  and  other  raiment. 
All  her  male  friends  are  mounted,  and  diisli 
up  to  her  at  full  gallop,  this  being  the  rec- 
ognized salute  on  sucli  occasions.  The 
bridegroom  is  in  the  mean  time  naradiii:; 
the  streets  with  a  shoi'iting  mob  after  him, 
or  sitting  in  his  house  with  the  same  shout> 
ing  mob  in  front  of  him,  yelling  out  vocif- 
erous congratulations,  blowing  horns,  heat- 
ing drums,  and,  in  fact,  letting  their  Africau 
nature  liave  its  full  sway. 

In  this  country,  the  people  have  a  very 
ingenious  method  of  counteracting  the  ei- 
feeta  of  the  rain  storms,  which  come  on 
suddenly,  discharge  the  water  as  if  it  were 
poured  from  buckets,  and  then  pass  on.  On 
account  of  the  high  temperature,  the  rain 
soon  evaporates,  so  that  even  after  one  of 
these  showers,  though  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  for  the  time  converted  into  a 
marsh  intersected  with  rivulets  of  runnins; 
water,  the  sandy  ground  is  quite  dry  at  the 
depth  of  two  feet  or  so.  • 

As  soon  as  the  Bornuese  perceive  one  of 
these  storms  approaching,  they  take  oft"  all 
their  clothes,  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  hurv 
the  clothes,  and  cover  tliem  up  carefully. 
The  rain  falls,  and  is  .simply  a  shower-bath 
over  ihrir  nakett  uOnies,  anu,  as  soon  as  <"" 
storm  has  passed  over,  they  reopen  the  hole, 
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(itiil  put  on  lh.)ir  dry  clothea.    When  they ;  hoh^s  until  they  come  to  the  dry  Band,  oa 
iiiy  i.ivi.urin«  (V  n.Htiu--i)l!iuu  at  ni;,'ht,  thuy  ,  wliich  Uiey  nmkv  lhi,ir  btsds. 
take    a   similur   pictuuliou,  digging   dot-p  I 
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If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  ilhmtration 
oil  paijo  012,  ho  will  see  that  by  the  Mid.!  of 
the    Kaiiemhoo   warrior   ii\  his    wife.     The 
woiiu'ii  are,  like  their  IiuhIhukIh,  dark  and 
wi;li-«liaped.     They  are  lively  and  brisk  iu 
tlKur  manners,  and  seem  always  ready  for  a 
laiiijii.     Their  elothin;?  is  nearly  as  limited 
in   tiiat   of  their   iiusbands,   but   they  tak(! 
fjreat  pains  in  plaiting  their  hair  into   nii- 
merouH    little   strings,  which   reaeh   as   far 
as  the  neck.     The   head  is  generally  oriia- 
iiiciiti'd  with  a  flat  piece  of  tin  or  silver 
hanging  from  the   hair.      This  custom    is 
[trevalont    throughout    the    kingilom,  and, 
uileod,  the  principal  mode  of  iletecting  the 
[larticular  tribe  to  which  a  woman  belongs 
IS  to  note  the  color  and  pattern  of  lu^r  scanty 
dress.     Most  of  the  Kaneinboo  women  have 
a  string  of  brass  beads  or  of  silver  rings 
hiiiiging  upon  each  side  of  the  face.    In  the 
lii'tcir  case  they  mostly  have  also  a  tlat  cir- 
cular piece  of  silver  on  th(!ir  foreheads. 

The  architecture  of  the  Kaneinlioos  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Kallirs  of  South- 
ern Africa,  the  huts  more  resembling  those 
(if  the  Bechuanas  than  the  Zulu,  l5jsa,  or 
Poiida  tribes.  They  are  compared  to  hay- 
sticks  in  appearance,  and  are  made  of  reeds, 
liicli  house  is  situated  in  a  neat  enclosure 
midu  of  the  saine  reed,  within  which  a  goat 
or  two,  a  cow,  and  some  fowls  are  usually 
k»pt.  The  hut  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  being  for  the  master  and  the  other  for 
thu  women.  His  bed  is  supported  on  a 
wooden  framework  and  covered  with  the 
skins  of  wild  animals.  There  is  no  window, 
ami  the  place  of  a  door  is  taken  bv  a  mat. 

In  this  country,  they  subsist  generally  on 
fish,  which  they  obtain  from  the  great  Lake 
Tchad  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  The 
fisiierman  takes  two  large  gourds,  and  con- 
nects them  with  a  stout  bamboo,  just  lon<» 
enough  to  allow  his  body  to  jiass  easily 
between  them.  lie  then  takes  his  nets,  to 
the  upper  part  of  which  are  fastened  floats 
made  of  cane,  and  to  the  lower  edge  are 
attached  simple  weights  of  sand  tied  up  in 
leathern  bags. 

He  launches  the  gourds,  and,  as  he  does 
80,  sits  astride  the  bamboo,  so  that  one  gourd 
is  in  front  of  him  and  the  other  behind. 
Having  shot  his  nets,  he  makes  a  circuit 
round  them,  splashing  the  water  so  as  to 
drive  the  fish  against  the  meshes.    Wh«n 


ho  thinks  that  a  sufBciency  of  flsli  has  got 
into  his  net,  he  draws  it  up  gently  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  hand  ludds  a  short 
club,  with  which  he  kills  each  Hsh  as  its  head 
is  lilted  above  the  water.  The  dead  fish  is 
then  disengaged  from  the  net,  and  Hung  into 
one  of  the  gourds;  and  when  they  are  so  full 
that  tlu'y  can  hold  no  more  without  running 
the  risk  of  adiniiting  water,  the  fisherman 
paddles  to  shore,  lands  his  cargo,  and  goes 
olf  for  another  haul.  He  has  no  pafhllps 
but  his  hands,  but  they  are  efllcient  instru- 
ments, and  propel  him  quite  as  fast  as  ho 
cares  to  go. 

The  women  have  a  very  ingenious  mode 
of  catching  fish,  constituting  themselves  into 
a  sort  of  net.  Thirty  or  forty  at  a  time  go 
into  the  water,  and  wade  up  to  their  breasts. 
They  then  form  in  single  tile,  and  move 
gradually  toward  tho  muddy  shore,  which 
slopes  very  gradually,  stamping  and  beating 
the  water  so  as  to  make  as  mucYi  disturbance 
iw  possible.  The  terrified  fishes  retire  be- 
fore this  formidable  line,  and  at  la,st  are 
forced  into  water  so  sliallow,  that  they  can 
be  scooped  out  by  the  hands  and  flung 
ashore. 

The  fish  are  cooked  in  a  very  simple  man- 
ner. A  Are  is  lighted;  and  when  it  has 
burnt  up  properly,  each  fish  has  a  stick 
thrust  down  its  throat.  The  other  end  of 
the  stick  is  fixed  into  the  ground  close  to 
the  fire,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fire  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  of  fish,  all  with  their 
heads  downward  and  their  tails  in  the  air  as 
if  they  were  diving.  They  can  be  easily 
turned  on  the  sticks,  the  tail  affording  an 
excellent  leverage,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
they  are  thoroughly  roasted. 

The  Kanemboos  catch  the  large  animals 
in  pitfalls  called  "  blaquas."  These  blaquaa 
are  laboriously  and  ingeniously  made,  and 
are  often  used  to  protect  towns"  against  the 
Tuaricks  and  other  invaders,  as  well  as  to 
catch  wild  animals.  The  pits  arc  very  deep, 
and  at  the  bottom  are  fixed  six  or  seven 
perpendicular  stakes,  with  sharpened  points, 
and  hardened  by  being  partiallv  charred. 
So  formidable  are  thev,  that  a  Tuarick  horse 
and  his  rider  have  been  knowu  to  foil  into 
one  of  them,  and  both  to  have  been  found 
dead,  pierced  through  the  body  with  the 
stakes. 


anu,  as  soon  as  th:' 
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THE  SHOOAS,  TIBBOOS,  TUARICKS,  BEGHARMIS,  AND  MUSGUESE. 

THE  SHOOA  TRIBE -THEIR  SKILL  IN  HORSEMANSHIP- A  8H00A  BUFFALO -HUNT- CHASE  OF  THE 
ELEPHANT -TRACES  OF  THEIR  ARABIC  ORIGIN  -  SHOOA  DANCES  -  APPEARANCK  AND  DRESS  OF 
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—  THEIR  SKILL  WITH  THE  SPEAR  —  TIBBOO  DANCES  — THEIR  CITIES  OF  REFUGE— THE  TUA- 
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—  A  DISASTROUS  BATTLE. 


One  of  the  most  imijortant  of  the  many 
tribes  which  surround  Lake  Tchad  is  the 
Shooa  tribe,  which,  like  the  Kanemboo,  has 
been  absorbed  into  the  Bornuan  kingdom. 
Their  chief  vahie  is  their  soldierly  nature, 
and,  as  they  arc  8i)lendid  horsemen,  they 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry.  Arabs 
by  descent,  they  preserve  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, and  speak  it  nearly  pure,  only  xr.i-'- 
ing  with  it  certain  words  and  phrases  of 
Bornuan  origin.  They  present  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  pure  'Bornuese,  who  are 
])eaceable,  quiet,  slow,  and  good-natured. 
They  are  absurdly  timid,  and,  except  in  pur- 
suing an  already  routed  enemy,  are  useless 
in  the  field,  running  away  when  there  is  the 
least  sign  of  danger. 

The  Shooas,  on  the  contrary,  are  bold, 
active,  energetic,  and  daring,  passing  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  lives  on  horseback, 
and  such  admirable  equestrians  that  man 
and  horse  look  like  one  animal.  They  are 
mighty  hunters,  not  benig  contented  to  dig 
pits  and  catch  the  animals  that  fall  into  them, 
but  boldly  chasing  the  fierce  and  dangerous 
buffaloes'  and  killing  them  with  the  spear 
alone. 

The  Shooa  hunter  rides  to  the  swampy 
grounds  where  the  buffalo  loves  to  wallow, 
and  drives  the  animals  upon  the  Ann  land. 
He  then  makes  choice  of  one,  and  gives 
chase  to  it,  getting  on  its  of!"  side  and  press- 
ing it  closely.  His  horse  is  trained  to  run 
pide  by  ride  with  (he  {'ruffalo,  and  tlio  rider 
then  stands  like  a  circus-rider  upon  the  two 
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animals,  one  foot  on  his  horse's  back,  and 
the  other  on  that  of  the  buffalo. 

He  then  drives  his  spear  through  the 
shoulders  of  the  buffalo  toward  the  heart, 
and,  if  he  has  time,  will  fix  another  spc.iv. 
He  then  drops  on  his  horse,  which  leafls 
away  from  the  wounded  animal,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  stroke  of  the  horn  which  the 
buffalo  is  apt  to  give  as  it  feels  the  pain 
of  the  wound.  As  a  rule,  the  buffalo  can 
run  but  a  very  short  distance  when  thus 
injured,  and,  as  soon  as  it  staggers,  the  bold 
hunter  dismounts,  and  gives  the  final  stroke. 
Sometimes  a  badly-trained  horse  will  be  too 
eager,  and  press  so  far  forward  that  the 
turn  of  the  buflfalo's  head  will  wound  it 
severely;  but  an  old  and  experienced  horse 
knows  the  danger  as  well  as  its  rider,  and 
just  keeps  itself  far  enough  back  to  avoid 
the  blow. 

The  Shooas  chase  the  elephant  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  but,  as  the  animal  is  so  enor- 
mous, twenty  or  thirty  hunters  generally 
unite  their  forces,  one  always  riding  in  front 
so  as  to  draw  the  angry  animal's  attention, 
while  the  others  follow  it  up,  and  inflict  a 
series  of  wounds,  under  which  it  soon  sinks. 
Sometimes,  when  the  elephant  is  very  active 
and  savage,  one  of  the  hunters  w'ill  dis- 
mount, and  try  to  hamstring  the  animal,  or 
will  even  creep  under  it  and  drive  his  speur.? 
into  its  belly. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  such  hunt- 
ens  as  these  are  likuly  to  make  good  sol- 
diers, and  that  the  Bornuan  sheikh  was  fully 
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justified  in  forming  them  into  so  large  a 
contingent  of  iiis  army. 

Tlieir  constant  practice  in  hunting  the 
wild  bnffalo  renders  them  bold  and  succes- 
ful  cattle  managers.  They  are  excellent 
drivers,  and  contrive  to  make  whole  herds 
of  half-wild  cattle  obey  them  implicitly.  In 
nothing  is  their  skill  shown  so  much  as  in 
forcing  the  cattle  to  cross  the  rivers  in  spite 
of  their  instinctive  dread  of  the  crocodiles 
that  infest  the  water.  One  driver,  or  rather 
leader,  enters  the  water  first,  dr^ging  after 
him  an  ox  by  a  cord  tied  to  the  ring  through 
his  nose.  As  soon  as  the  timid  cattle  see 
that  one  of  their  number  h.as  ventured  into 
the  water,  they  are  easily  induced  to  follow 
its  example,  and  whole  herds  of  oxen  and 
flocks  of  sheep  are  thus  taken  across  in 
safety,  the  noise  and  splashing  which  they 
niake  frightening  the  crocodiles  away.  Even 
the  women  assist  in  cattle-driving,  and  not 
unfrcquently  the  part  of  leader  is  taktn  by 
a  woman. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Shooaa  possess 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  and  Major  Denham 
calculated  that  this  single  tribe  owned  at 
least  sixty  thousand  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats, 
besides  multitudes  of  horses.  The  Shooas, 
indeed,  are  the  chief  horsebreeders  of  the 
Soudan. 

True  to  their  origin,  the  Shooas  have 
retained  many  of  their  Arabic  characteris- 
tics. They  build  no  houses,  but  live  in 
tents,  or  rather  movable  huts,  composed  of 
a  simple  framework  of  sticks,  covered  either 
with  leather  or  rush  mats.  They  have, 
however,  lost  much  of  the  nomad  character 
of  the  Arabs,  probably  because  the  fertile 
soil  permits  their  flocks  to  remain  perma- 
nentljf  in  the  same  spot.  They  pitch  their 
tents  in  a  circle,  each  such  circle  represent- 
ing a  town,  and  having  two  openings  or 
entrances  for  the  cattle. 

Even  the  governor  or  sultan  of  the  largest 
settlement  dots  not  inhabit  a  house.  Tlie 
eetablislunent  of  one  of  these  potentates, 
who  was  visited  by  Dr.  Oudney,  consisted 
of  a  great  quadrangular  enclosure  made  of 
mats  suspend  '  on  poles,  within  which 
were  a  number  of  small  huts,  or  rather 
tents,  with  walls  of  the  same  materials,  but 
with  thatched  roofs,  and  much  like  straw 
beehives  in  shape.  The  doorway,  or  open- 
ing of  each  tent,  is  always  placed  westward, 
because  rain  always  comes  from  the  east. 
The  furniture  of  the  tents  is  as  simple  as 
tlxur  architecture,  and  consists  of  a  rude 
bed,  some  mats,  and  a  few  gourds  and 
eiirthen  Jars.  The  dwelling  of  a  man  of 
rank  is  distinguished  by  an  ostrich  egg-shell. 

Not  only  do  they  build  no  houses  of  their 
own,  but  they  never  inhabit  those  which 
others  have  built,  and,  though  they  have 
overcome  many  a  district,  they  have  never 
peopled  or  conquered  towns.  For  the  sur- 
rounding negro  ualluiis  lliey  have  the  su- 
premest  contempt,  and  yet,  with  strange 


inconsistency,  they  are  always  tributary  to 
one  of  the  nations  which  they  despise. 
Probably  on  this  account,  unless  they  are 
well  officered,  they  do  not  care  to  fight  even 
in  the  service  of  that  nation  which  they 
serve  ;  and  although  they  are  foremost 
when  plunder  seems  within  their  reach,  they 
are  always  apt  to  retire  from  the  battle 
when  it  seems  likely  to  go  against  them. 

Their  amusements  consist  principally  of 
dances,  one  of  which  is  very  peculiar,  and 
is  performed  exclusively  by  women.  They 
advance  by  pairs  at  a  time,  and  throw  them- 
selves into  vario  attitudes,  accompanied  by 
the  wild  and  rui  music  of  the  band.  Sud- 
denly they  turn  their  backs  on  each  other, 
stoop,  and  butt  backward  at  each  other,  the 
object  being  to  upset  the  adversary.  "  She 
who  keeps  her  equilibrium  and  destroys 
that  of  her  opponent  is  greeted  with  cheers 
and  shouts,  and  is  led  out  of  the  ring  by  two 
matrons,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 
They  sometimes  come  together  with  such 
violence  as  to  burst  the  belt  of  beads  which 
all  the  women  of  rank  wear  round  their 
bodies  just  above  the  hips,  and  showers  of 
beads  would  fly  in  every  direction.  Some 
of  the;  belts  are  twelve  or  sixteen  inches 
wide,  and  cost  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars. 

"Address,  however,  is  often  attended  in 
these  contests  with  better  success  than 
strength,  and  a  well-managed  feint  exer- 
cised at  the  moment  of  the  expected  con- 
cussion, even  when  the  weight  of  metal 
would  be  very  unequal,  often  brings  the 
more  weighty  tumbling  to  the  ground, 
while  the  other  is  seen  quietly  seated  on 
the  spot  where  she  had  with  great  art  and 
agility  dropped  herself.  The  Shooas  are 
particularly  happy  in  these  feints,  which 
were  practised  in  different  ways,  either  by 
suddenly  stepping  on  one  side,  or  by  lying 
down." 

The  young  girls  are  fond  of  skipping  with 
a  long  rope,  just  as  is  practised  in  Europe. 
They  display  very  great  agility,  which  is 
not  hindered  by  the  presence  of  any  gar- 
ment. Major  Denham  once  came  on  a 
party  of  girls  amusing  themselves  in  this 
manner,  and  enjoying  the  sport  so  thor- 
oughly that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  losing 
dignity  prevented  him  from  joining  them. 

The  manners  of  the  Shooas  are  pleasing 
and  gentle.  They  .are  a  hospitable  people, 
and  give  freely  of  the  milk  on  which  they 
almost  entirely  live,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  a  pastoi'al  tribe.  Major  Denham  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  charmed  with  the 
manners  of  the  Shooas,  which  he  describes 
as  peculiarly  interesting  and  expressive. 
Even  when  bringing  milk  to  their  guests, 
the  girls  do  so  in  a  sort  of  punctilious  way, 
each  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  the  bowl, 
and  making  a  little  ceremonious  speech 
with  her  head  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  which 
she  afterward  removes  for  the  sake  of  freer 
conversation. 


THE  TIBBOOS. 


Ir' 


The  Shooa  women  are  remarkable  for 
their  beautv.  Their  color  is  a  light  ruddy 
copper,  and  they  have  fine  open  counte- 
nances, with  aquiline  noses  and  large  eves  — 
all  very  remarkable  among  the  negro  tribes 
that  surround  them.  The^women'are  espe- 
cially good-looking,  and  remind  the  observer 
ot  the  gipsy  women.  Their  dress  (see  en- 
graving on  page  631)  consists  of  two  wran- 
pers,  one  round  the  waist  and  the  other 
thrown  over  tlie  shoulders.  The  latter  is 
worn  in  different  ways,  sometimes  like  a 
shawl  sometimes  tied  under  the  arms  so 
as  to  leave  both  shoulders  bare,  and  some- 


times thro^vn  over  one  shoulder  and  under 
the  other  On  their  feet  they  wear  euri  n's 
shoes  without  heels,  but  coming  up  the  4  s 
of  the  foot  above  tlie  ankles.  I'heii  hai  •  « 
dressed  m  rather  a  curious  manner,  bein.r 
plaited  into  innumerable  little  tresses  whicii 
:u:i2/S^::^.'^^''^">'^«  "-head,  and  then^ 

Handsome  as  are  the  Shooa  women,  their 
beauty  IS  held  in  great  contempt  by  the 
negro  tribes  among  which  they  livcf  a  d 
who  naturally  think  that  thick  lips,  flat  nos  " 
and  black  skins  constitute  the  only  rea 
beauty  in  maa  or  woman. 


THE  TIBBOOS. 


.r.^h^^^l!'^  ''^"  probability,  to  the  Shooas 
are  the  Tibboos. 

They  are  a  small  and  active  race,  and  are 
admirable  horsemen,  always  leaping  on 
their  horses  at  a  single  bound,  aiding  them- 
selves with  the  shaft  of  a  spear,  which  is 
used  as  a  leapittg-polo.    Their  saddles  are  of 


wood,  lushed  together  with  thongs  of  cow- 
hide, and  left  open  along  the  m&dle,  so  as 
to  avoid  galhng  the  horse's  back.  They  are 
we  1  s  ufled  with  camel's  hair,  and  are  com- 
tortable  cnougli  when  the  rider  is  used  to 
tliem.  Both  the  girth  and  the  stirrup  leath- 
ers are  of  plaited  leather,  and  the  stirruiis 
themselves  are  so  small  that  they  only  ad- 
mit of  four  toes.  In  fact,  the  Tibboo  saddle 
18  almost  exactly  like  that  of  the  Patagonian. 
The  men  are  very  ugly,  but  the  women 
aie  tolerably  good-looking,  and  those  who 
live  m  the  country  are  better  made  and 
more  active  than  those'  who  live  in  the 
towns.  The  color  is  copper,  but  the  noses 
aie  flat,  and  the  mouth  is  very  large,  thou-di 
without  the  thick  lips  of  the  negro.  ' 

Their  dress  is  a  tolerably  large  Soudan 
wrapper,  folded  round  the  body  and  tied  on 
the  left  shoulder  so  as  to  leave  the  ri<>-ht 
side  bare.  It  is,  however,  disposed  in  sucti  a 
manner  as  to  be  a  perfectly  delicate  as  well 
as  a  graceful  costume.  A  smrfUcr  wrapper 
i«  thrown  over  the  head,  and  is  drawn  across 
the  face  or  flung  back  at  pleasure.  The  hair 
IS  dressed  in  triangular  flaps,  which  fall  on 
either  side  of  the  face;  and  they  wear  neck- 
laces of  amber,  which  they  prizd  very  highly 
and  bits  of  red  coral  in  their  noses.  Tliev 
invariably  carry  something  by  way  of  a  sun- 

'  f/;Tv'i"'''  '*'  '"^  ^""'^'^  "^"  ostHcfi-featiiers, 
a  tuft  of  long  grass,  or  even  a  leafy  bough. 

Ugly  as  tlie  men  are,  tliey  arc  exceedincrly 
.vain  of  their  pergonal  ni)i)earnnce;  and  oil 
one  oeciision  when  Major  Denham  had  lent 
a  libboo  chief  a  small  looking-glass  the 
man  spent  several  hours  in  contemplating 
his  own  features,  bursting  every  now  and 
then  into  loud  ejaculations  of  joy  at  his  own 
beauty,  and  sometimes  ]e.n,plng  in  the  air  in 
the  extremity  of  Ua  delight.    ~ 


They  contrive  to  make  their   naturally 
ugly  faces  still  less  attractive  by  their  iuvct- 
era  0  habit  of  taking  snuff;  which  they  inke 
both  by  the  mouth  and  the  nostrils,  the  Int- 
tcr  becoming  enormously  (extended  by  their 
habit  of  thnisting  the  snuir  into  theirheac  s 
with  their  flno-ers.    Their  moutlis  are  also 
distended  by  tlielr  custom  of  placing  quan- 
titles  of  snuff  between  the  lips  and  gums, 
.  The  dress  of  the  Tibboos  Is  geiierallv  i 
single  tobe,  or  shirt.    Close  garments  woiikl 
only  embarrass  them  by  aff-ordiug  a  lod^e- 
meiit  for  the  sand,  which  has  the  elVect'of 
imtating  the  skin  greatly,  and  making  al- 
most  intolerable  sores.     They  Jiave,  how- 
S  1  "'"^  ""^  alleviating  the  iiain  of  such 
soies  by  shampooing  them  with  fat,  a  iiro- 
cess  which    is    always    conducted    by   the 
women      The  only  article  of  dress  about 
^  hich  they  seem  to  trouble  themselves  is 
the  turban,  which  is  worn  high  on  tlie  liead, 
and   the  ends  brought  under  the  chin  miuI 
acioss  the  face,  .so  as  to  conceal  all  but  the 
nose,  eyes,  and  part  of  the  forehead.    The 
turban  IS  dyed  of  a  dark  indigo  I)lue.  and 
IS  mostly  decorated  with  a  vasF  number  of 
charms,  sewed  in  little  leathern  cases. 

Iheir  horses,  though  small,  are  very 
iiandsome,  and  are  quite  strong  enoiurl,  to 
carry  the  light  and  active  men  who^ride 
them.  They  are  kept  in  admirable  condi- 
tion,  and  are  fed  almost  entirely  on  earners 

'V  <.^^'''h  m?  .""'>'  *'*'*«'  'J'^th  fresli  and  when 
clotted.  This  diet  suits  them  admirably, 
and  the  animals  are  in  excellent  coiul'i- 
tion. 

The  Tiblwos  stand  in  great  dread  of  (he 
Arabs  who  plunder  tliem  unmercifully  wlun 
they  have  tlie  chance.  They  are  l)eller 
riders  and  better  mounted  than  their  foes; 
but  they  do  not  possess  fire-arms,  wliich 
they  look  upon  with  al)solute  terror.  J.Iaior 
Denham  remarks  that  "  five  or  six  of  them 
vvill  go  round  and  round  a  tree  wheie  an 
Aral)  has  laid  down  his  gun  for  a  iniiuite, 
stepping  on  tiptce,  as  if  afraid  of  disturbing  it 
talking  to  (-aeh  nfiier  in  wliispcrs,  as  if  tiie  ram 
could  understand  their  exclamations;  and,  I 
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CITIES  OF  REFUGE. 


dare  saywiying  to  it  not  to  do  them  any 
injury  as  fervently  as  ever  Man  Friday  did 
to  Robinson  Crusoe's  musket." 

Thoii<'h  they  have  no  gnus,  they  are  more 
lormitlable  warriors  than  they  seem  to  know 
hurhiig  the  spear  with  deadly  aim  and  won- 
dcvrful  force.    In  throwing  it,  they  do  not 
raise  the  hand  higher  than  the  shoulder: 
and,  as  it  leaves  the  hand,  they  give  it  a 
twist  with  the  fingers  that  makes  it  spin  like 
a  rifle  bullet.    The  shaft  is  elastic,  and,  when 
tlie  blade  strikes  the  ground,  the  shaft  bends 
nearly  double.    One  young  man  threw  his 
spear  a  good  eighty  yards;  and,  as  each  man 
cari-ics  two  of  tlicse  spears,  it  may  be  imaf- 
med  that  even  the  Arabs,  with  all  their  fire- 
arms, are  not  much  more  than  a  match  for 
the  Tibboos.    They  also  carry  the  strange 
missile-sword  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.   The  warriors  carry  bows  and  ar- 
rovvs,  as  well  as  two  daggers,  one  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  stuck  in  the  belt,  and 
the  other  only  six  inches  in  length,  and 
fastened  to  the  arm  by  a  ring.    The  Tibboos 
metaphorically  term 'the  long  dacwer  their 
gun,  and  the  short  one  their  pistoH 

The  dances  of  the  Tibboo  women  are  not 
ill  the  least  like  those  of  the  Sliooas.  Danc- 
ing is  among  them  one  of  the  modes  of  greet- 
ing an  honored  guest;  and  when  a  man  of 
rank  api)roaehes,  the  women  meet  him  with 
dances  and  songs,  just  as  Jephthah's  dau"-h- 
ter  met  her  victorious  father,  and  the  wonien 
of  Israel  met  David  after  he  had  killed 
Goliath. 

Nor  are  these  daricea  the  slow,  glidino' 
movements  with  which  we  generally  assoei^ 
ate  Oriental  dances.  Tlie  women  display 
very  groat  activity,  and  fling  tliemsrdves 
about  lu  an  astonishing  manner.  They 
begin  by  swaying  their  heads,  arms,  and 
bodies  from  side  to  side,  but  gradually  work 
themselves  up  to  a  great  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, leaping  in  the  air,  gnashing  their 
teeth,  whirling  their  arms  about,  and  seem- 
ing to  be  in  a  perfect  frenzy. 

Some  of  the  Tibboo  settlements,  or  vil- 
liiges,  are  ingeniously  placed  on  the  tops  of 
rocks  with  almost  perpendicular  sides.  The 
situation  is  an  inconvenient  one,  but  it  is 
ir-eful  in  wariiin^  off  the  attacks  of  the 
luarlcks,  who  make  raids  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate Tibboos,  sweep  off  all  the  cattle  and 
other  property  that  they  can  find,  and  carry 
away  the  inhabitants  to  be  sold  as  slaves 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  Consequently' 
as  soon  as  the  Tibboos  have  warning  of  the 
ai)i)roach  of  their  enemies,  they  take  refu-re 
oil  the  top  of  the  rock,  carrying  with  them 
all  their  portable  property,  draw  up  the  lad- 
ders by  which  they  ascend,  and  abandon  the 
cattle  to  the  invaders. 

Partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  from 
natural  carelessness,  the  Tibboos  arc  almost 
regardless  of  personal  apj  -  .u-auce,  aud  even 


their  sultan,  when  he  went  to  meet  Major 
Denham,  though  he  had  donned  in  honor  of 
his  guests  a  new  scarlet  bernouse,  wore  it 
over  a  filthy  checked  shirt;  and  his  cap  and 
turban,  which  purported  to  be  white,  were 
nearly  as  black  as  the  hair  of  the  wearer. 

One  might  have  thought  that  the  con- 
tinual sufferings  which  they  undergo  at  the 
hands  of  the  Tuaricks  would  have  taught  the 
Tibboos  kindness  to  their  fellow  creatures, 
whereas  there  are  no  people  more  reckless 
of  inflicting  pain.    The  Tibboo  slave-dealers 
are  notorious  for  the  utter  inditreronce  to 
the  sufferings  of  their  captives  whom  they 
are  con\eying  to  the  market,  even  though 
they  lose  many  of  them  by  their  callous  neo-- 
lect.    They  often  start  on  their  journey  wifh 
barely  one  quarter  the  proper  amount  of 
provisions  or  water,  and  then  take  their  cap- 
tives over  wide  dcsc^rts,  where  they  fall  from 
exhaustion,  and  are  left  to  die.    The  skele- 
•-ons  of  slaves  strew  the  whole  of  the  road. 
As  the  traveller  passes  along,  he  sometimes 
hears  his  ,iorse's  leet  crashing  among  the 
dried  and  orittle  bones  of  the  dead.    Even 
round  the  wells  lie  hundreds   of  skeletons 
the  remrins  of  those  who  had  reached  the 
water,  b'lt  had  been  too  much  exhausted  to 
be  revived  bv  it.    In  that  hot  climate   the 
skin  of  the  dead  person  dries  and  shrivels 
under  the  sun  like  so  much   horn,  and  in 
many  cases  the  features  of  the  dead  are  pre- 
served.   Careless  even  of  the  pecuniary  loss 
which  they  had  suffered,  the  men  who  accom- 
panied Ma,jor  Denham  only  laughed  when 
they  recognized  the  faces  of  the  shrivelled 
skeletons,  and  knocked  them  aliout  with  the 
butts  of  their  weapons,  laughing  the  while 
and  making  jokes  upon  their  present  value 
in  the  market. 

The  Tibboos  are.  from  their  slight  and 
active  figures,  §ood  travellers,  and  are  em- 
ployed as  couriers  to  take  messages  from 
Jbornu  to  Moorzuk,  a  task  which  none  but  a 
Tibboo  M'ill  undertake.  Two  are  sent  in 
company,  and  so  dangerous  is  the  journey 
that  they  do  not  expect  that  both"  will  re- 
turn in  safety.  They  are  mounted  on  the 
swiftest  dromedaries,  and  are  furnished  with 
parched  corn,  a  little  brass  basin,  a  wooden 
bowl,  some  dried  meat,  and  two  skins  of 
water.  Kot  only  do  they  have  to  underf^o 
the  ordinary  perils  of  travel,  such  as  the  hot 
winds,  the  sand-storms,  and  the  chance  of 
perishing  by  thirst,  but  they  also  run  great 
risk  of  being  killed  by  Arab  robbers,  who 
would  not  dare  to  attack  a  caravan,  but  are 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  robbing  defence- 
less travellers. 

Such  events  do  frequently  occur,  nnrt  the 
consequence  is  that  the  Tibboos  a.,,1  the 
Arabs  are  in  perpetual  feuds,  each  murder- 
ing one  of  the  enemy  whenever  he  gets  a 
chance,  and  reckoning  each  man  killed  as  a 
point  on  his  own  aide. 
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W^  ought,  before  leaving  the  Tibbooa,  to 
give  a  few  words  to  their  enemies  the 
Tuaricks.  These  are  emphatically  a  nation 
of  thieves,  never  working  themselves,  and 
gaining  the  whole  of  their  subsistence  by 
robbing  tliose  who  do  labor.  They  do  not 
even  juant  or  sow,  and  their  whole  education 
consists  in  the  art  of  robbery,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  dromedary,  and  the  handling 
ot  the  sjiear.  They  live  in  tents,  which  are 
somethmg  like  those  of  the  ordinary  Bedouin 
Arabs,  and  have,  like  our  gipsies,  a  supreme 
contempt  for  all  who  are  so  degraded  as  to 
live  in  houses  and  congregate  in  cities.  In 
the  engraving  No.  2  on  page  631,  the  artist 
has  fllustrated  the  characteristics  of  the 
Tuaricks  and  Tibboos. 

Like  the  gipsies,  the  Tuaricks  have  their 
own  language,  into  which  they  have  only 
inserted  occasional  words  of  Arabic,  and 
they  have  their  own  written  alphabet,  in 
which  several  letters  are  exactly  the  same  as 
some  o*"  Ko  Roman  characters,  though  they 
do  not  express  the  same  sounds,  such  as  the 
H,  the  8,  and  the  W.  There  are  also  the 
Greek  ©  and  a,  and  the  Hebrew  5,  while 
several  letters  rw;  composed  of  dots  grouped 
in  various  wajc.  These  letters  are  either 
written  from  right  to  left,  as  the  Arabic,  or 
vice  versa,  as  European  languages,  or  per- 
pendicularly, as  the  Chinese ;  and  in  their 
country  almost  every  large  stone  is  engraved 
with  Tuarick  characters.  Yet  they  have  no 
literature,  r.nd  assert  that  no  book  exists  in 
their  language.  In  sound  the  Tuarick  lan- 
guage is  harsh,  but  it  is  expressive,  and 
seems  to  be  capable  of  strength. 

In  their  manners  the  Tuaricks  are  grave 
and  sedate,  and  before  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton  visited  them  they  were  carefully  lec- 
tured by  the  guide  on  their  proper  behavioi-, 
the  demeanor  of  Captain  Clapperton  being 
considered  too  cheerful  and  humorous  to 
suit  the  grave  Tuaricks.  This  applies  only 
to  the  men,  the  women  being  lively  and 
amusing.  They  are  very  fond  of  singing, 
joining  in  little  bands  for  the  purpose,  and 
continuing  their  songs  until  midnight.  The 
men,  however,  never  sing,  considering  the 
song  to  be  essentially  a  feminine  amusement, 
and,  probably  for  the  same  reason,  they  are 
never  heard  to  recite  poetry  Hke  most  Ori- 
entals. The  women  wear  the  usual  striped 
blue  and  white  dress,  and  they  mostly  carry 
earrings  made  of  shells.  Wives  are  con- 
veniently valued  at  six  camels  each;  and 
whether  on  account  of  their  value,  or 
whether  from  an  innate  courtesy,  the  men 
treat  their  wives  with  respect,  and  permit 
them  a  freedom  of  manner  which  denotes 
the  admission  of  er)',iality. 
The  depredatioii  of  the  Tuaricks  have 


been  mentioned  when  treating  of  the  Tib- 
boos,  on  whom  the  chief  brunt  of  their  at- 
tacks seems  to  fall.  That  they  carry  off  all 
the  cattle,  and  would  seize  even  the  Tibboos 
themselves  for  slaves,  is  a  standing  and  rea- 
sonable grievance.  But  even  the  constant 
fear  of  these  attacks  does  not  seem  to  anger 
the  Tibboos  so  much  as  the  raids  which  the 
Tuaricks  make  on  their  salt-market.  In  the 
Tibboo  country  there  are  some  large  salt 
marshes,  which  ai-e  extremely  valuable  to 
the  owners,  salt  being  a  marketable  com- 
modity, fetching  a  hi^h  price,  indeed  being 
itself  used  as  a  sort  of  currency;  a  cylinder 
of  coarse  brown  salt,  weighing  eleven  pounds 
being  worth  four  or  live  dollars.  The  puri- 
fied salt,  which  they  obtain  in  a  beautifully 
clear  and  white  state,  is  put  into  baskets, 
and  brings  a  correspondingly  high  price. 

Not  choosing  to  take  the  trouble  of  pro- 
curing salt  for  themselves,  the  Tuaricks 
supply  themselves  as  well  as  their  market 
by  robbing  the  Tibboos,  and  in  one  season 
these  robbers  carried  oif  twenty  thousan(l 
bags  of  salt,  selling  the  greater  part  in  the 
Soudan  market.  The  Tibboos  were  par- 
ticularly enraged  at  this  proceeding.  It 
was  bad  enough  to  have  their  property 
stolen,  but  it  was.  still  worse  to  take  their 
remaining  salt  to  the  market,  and  then  find 
that  the  price  had  fallen  in  consequence  of 
the  Tuaricks  having  filled  the  market  with 
the  twenty  thousand  bags  which  they  had 
stolen,  and  whidi  they  could  therefore  afford 
to  sell  at  a  very  low  price. 

Among  these  people  medicine  and  sur- 
gery are  necessarily  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
shampooing  and  cauterizing  being  the  chief 
remedies  for  almost  every  complaint.  One 
man  who  was  suffering  from  an  enlarged 
spleen  was  advised  to  undergo  the  opera- 
tion, and  was  laid  on  his  back  and  firmly 
held  down  by  five  or  six  assistants.  An 
iron  was  heated  in  the  fire,  and  three  spots 
burned  on  his  side,  just  under  the  ribs. 
Each  spot  was  about  as  large  as  a  sixpence. 

The  iron  was  then  replaced  in  the  fire, 
and,  while  it  was  being  heated,  the  assist- 
ants punched  him  in  the  side  with  their 
thumbs,  asking  whether  the  pressure  hurt 
him;  and,  as  their  hard  thumbs  bruised  his 
rtesh,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  it  did 
hurt  him.  So  four  more  scars  were  made, 
close  to  the  others.  He  was  then  burned 
on  his  face,  and  three  large  scars  burned 
near  the  spine;  and,  by  way  of  making  the 
cure  quite  complete,  a  large" burn  was  made 
on  his  neck,  just  above  the  collar-bone. 
The  poor  man  ( ndured  the  torture  with 
great  patienc  ■.  and,  when  the  operation  was 
over,  he  dran;  a  draught  of  water,  and  went 
ou  as  um^  with  the  camels. 
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We  noMT  como  to  the  curious  Begharmi 
kingdom,  between  which  and  Bormi  there 
rages  a  perpetual  warfare.    War  was  the 
ancient  custom  in  1824,  when  Denham  and 
Clapperton  visited  the  country,  and  many 
years  afterward,  when  Dr.  Barth  travelled 
tlirough  the  district,  it  was  going  on  as 
fiercely  as    ever.     Indeed,  if  they  could, 
each  kingdom  would  exterminate  the  other, 
and,  even  as  it  is,  great  loss  oi'  life  takes 
place  by  the  continual  battles,  in  which  no 
quarter  is  given,  except  to  those  prisoners 
who  are  to  be  qualified  for  the  harem.    Con- 
sequently, the  wives  of  the  Bornuan  aultan 
are    guarded    by  Begharmi    eunuchs,  and 
those  of  the  Begharmi  sultan  by  Bornuese. 
Even  the  Bornuan  sheikh  had  yielded  to 
the  prevailing  custom,  and  maintained  thirty 
of   these   unfortunate    individuals.     Major 
Denham  saw  about  a  dozen  of  them  shortly 
after  their  admission,  and  evidently  showed 
pity  by  his  countenance.    The  chief,  seein<T 
tins,  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Christian,  what  sit° 
nihes  all  this?    They  are  only  BegharmisI 
(logs  I    KafHrs!    enemies  I      They  ought   to 
have  been  cut  in  four  quarters  alive:  and 
now  they  will  drink  coffee,  eat  sugar,  and 
live  in  a  palace  all  their  lives." 

When  Dr.  Barth  visited  Begharmi,  the 
sultan  was  absent  on  one  of  his  warlike 
expeditions,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Massena,  the  cap- 
ital. At  last  he  did  so,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  sultan  return  after  his 
expedition,  in  which  ho  had  been  victorious. 
First  rode  the  lieutenant-governor  sur- 
rounded by  his  horsemen,  and  next  came 
another  offlcerj  behind  whom  was  borne  a 
long  and  peculiarly-formed  spear,  connected 
in  some  way  with  their  religion.  After  him 
rode  the  commander-in-chief,  and  then  the 
sultan  himself,  riding  on  a  gray  horse,  wear- 
ing a  yellow  bernouse,  and  sheltered  from 
the  sun  by  two  umbrellas,  one  green  and 
one  yellow,  held  over  him  by  slaves.  He 
was  continually  cooled  by  six  slaves  wield- 
ing long  ostrich-feather  fans,  and  havin"' 
their  right  arms  clothed  in  iron  armor;  an3 
around  him  rode  a  few  of  the  principal 
chiefs.  '■ 

Then  came  the  war  camel,  bearing  the 
battle-drums,  which  were  vigorously  bela- 
bored by  the  drummer.  Next  came  a  long 
line  of  the  sultan's  wives,  clothed  in  black- 
tlien  the  baggage,  and  then  the  soldiers! 
Prisoners  are  led  in  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion, and  are  taken  to  the  harem,  where 
they  are  insulted  by  the  inmates.  The 
handsomest  among  them  are  selected  for 
tlie  service  of  the  harem,  and  the  remainder 
are  put  to  death. 

In  this  case  the  Begharmi  sultan  had  been 
victorious;  but  iu  one  battle  witnessed  by 
Major  Denham  the  Bornuese  won  the  day 


**■■ 


I  the  sheikh  having  arranged  his  few  fire- 
arms with  such  skill  that  the  Begharmis, 
nearly  five  thousand  strong,  fell  back  in 
contiiBion,  and  were  at  once  attacked  by  the 
Bornuan  horse,  who  are  ready  enough  to 
fight  when  the  enemy  seems  to  be  running 
away.  The  slaughter  was  enormous,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  the  combatants.  Of 
the  two  hundred  Begharmi  chiefs  wlio  came 
into  the  field,  only  one  was  said  to  have 
escaped,  seven  sons  of  the  sultan  were 
killed,  together  with  some  seventeen  hun- 
dred soldiers,  while  many  more  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  murdered  after  the 
battle  was  over.  They  also  lost  nearly  five 
hundred  horses,  .and  nearly  two  hundred 
women,  who  according  to  the  odd  custom 
of  the  land,  followed  their  lords  to  battle. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  at  Loggun,  the  houses  are  built  in  a  very 
curious  manner,  being  composed  of  cell 
within  cell,  like  a  nest  of  pill-boxes.  This 
curious  architecture  is  intended  to  keep  out 
the  flies,  which  at  some  seasons  of  the  year 
swarm  in  such  numbers  that  even  the  in- 
habitants dare  not  move  out  of  their  houses 
for  several  hours  in  the  day.  Major  Den- 
ham would  not  believe  the  story  until  it  ^vas 
corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  one  of 
his  men,  who  imprudently  ventured  into  tlie 
open  air,  and  came  back  with  his  eyes  and 
head  swollen  up,  and  so  bitten  that  he  was 
laid  up  for  three  days. 

The  Begharmis,  though  they  are  always 
at  war  with  the  Bornuese,  resemble  them  "in 
so  many  points  that  a  detailed  description  is 
not  needed,  and  we  will  only  glance  at  a  few 
of  their  peculiarities. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  constant  war- 
fare in  which  they  are  engaged,  we  will  give 
a  few  words  to  the  remarkable  cavalry  force 
which  forms  the  chief  strength  of  the  Beg- 
harmi army.  These  men  present  a  most 
remarkable  appearance,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  illustration  Jj^o.  1  on  page 
638.  They  carry  a  most  curious  spear,  with 
a  double  head,  something  like  a  pitchfork 
with  flattened  prongs. 

The  most  remarkable  point  is,  however, 
the  armor  with  which  the  Begharmi  lancer 
is  defended.  It  is  made  of  quilted  cloth  or 
cotton,  and  is  almost  exactly  identical  with 
the  quilted  armor  worn  by  the  Chinese,  and 
which  caused  the  miserable  deaths  of  so 
many  soldiers  by  the  cotton  taking  fire  from 
the  flash  of  their  own  muskets.  The  whole 
of  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  rider  are  cov- 
ered with  this  armor,  while  he  wears  on  his 
head  a  helmet  of  the  same  material;  and  his 
horse  is  defended  an  well  as  himself.  Al- 
though useless  against  fire-arms,  the  cotton 
quilting  is  proof  against  arrows,  and  is 
therefore  useful  in'' guarding  the  soldier 
against  the  poisoned  weapons  of  his  foes. 
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for  a  pugilistic  exhibition  in  the  morning. 
As  tho  death  of  one  of  the  combatanta  is 
ahiiost  certain  before  a  battle  is  over,  I 
expressly  prohibited  all  fighting  in  earnest; 
for  it  would  have  been  disgraceful,  both  to 
myself  and  my  countiy,  to  hire  men  to  kill 
one  another  for  the  gratification  of  idle  curi- 
osity. 

"'About  half  an  hour  after  the  'massu- 
dubu '  were  gone,  tho  l)oxers  arrived,  at- 
tended by  two  drums  and  the  whole  bodv  of 
butcliers.  wb.n  horn  f  o?«po!=e  '  the  fancy.'"'  A 
ring  was  soon  formed  by  the  master  of  the 


As  this  armor,  though  light,  is  very  cum- 
brous, it  is  seldom  worn  except  in  actual 
combat,  or  when  the  general  reviews  hirf" 
troops;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
not  such  an  impediment,  both  to  horse  and 
soldier,  Hiat  the  troops  would  be  more  elH- 
cient  witliout  it.  Perliaps  the  confidence 
which  it  inspires  is  its  chief  use,  after  all. 
These  men  arc  always  employed  as  heavy 
honse,  to  prote(!t  the  van  auii  guard  the  rear 
of  the  army,  tho  archers  being  stationed 
just  behind  them,  iiud  ishooting  whenever 
they  find  a  chance.  The  saddle  is  as  awkward 
a3  the  armor,  rising  both  in  front  and  behind 
to  such  a  height  th»it  the  aoklier  could  hardly 
fvll  to  the  ground  even  if  he  were  killed.  In 
ii'ont  it  forms  a  sort  of  little  table,  on  which 
the  soldier  can  rest  his  bridlc-ai-m,  which 
might  bo  fatigued  with  hylding  the  reins 
an(l  lilting  the  sleeve  of  tho  quilted  coat. 

The  Begharmis  may  be  almost  reckoned 
as  negroes,  their  skins  being  black,  and  their 
laces  having  much  of  the  fi'atness  and  thick- 
ness of  the  negro.  They  are  powerful  and 
active  men,  and  the  sultans  of  otiier  coun- 
tries pride  themselves  on  their  trained  Beg- 
hanni  wrestlers,  these  men  being  chosen 
for  their  gigantic  stature  and  well-knit  mus- 
cles. 

When  two  athletes  contend,  it  is  no  child's 
play,  the  vanquished  being  sometinjes  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  frequently  niaimed  for  life. 
Their  masters  have  a  positive  monomania 
on  the  subject,  and  urge  on  the  wrestlers  by 
loud  cries,  promising  great  rewards  to  the 
victor,  and  threatening  the  severest  punish- 
ment to  the  vanquished.  The  great  object 
of  tlie  wrestlers  is  to  catch  the  opponent  by 
the  hips,  and  so  to  lift  him  oft"  his  feet  and 
dash  him  to  the  ground.  The  master  cares 
nothing  for  a  wrestler  who  has  been  once 
conquered;  and  a  man  for  \yhom  his  owner 
would  refuse  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  in 
tlie  morning  may  be  sold  for  a  fiftieth  of  the 
sum  before  night. 

Similar  to  these  combats  are  the  boxing- 
matches,  in  which  the  negroes  from  Haussa 
ai>c  thought  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. A  spirited  account  of  one  of  these 
matches  is  given  by  Major  Denham:  — 

"  Having  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  boxers 
of  Haussa,  I  was  anxious  to  witness  their 
performance.  Accordingly  I  sent  one  of 
my  servants  last  night  to  offer  2,000  whydah 


ceremonies  throwing  dust  on  the  spectators 
to  make  them  stand  back.  The  drummers 
entered  the  ring,  and  began  t«  drum  luatily 
One  of  the  boxers,  followed,  quite  naked 
except  a  skin  round  the  middle.  He  placed 
himself  in  an  attitude  as  if  to  oppose  an 
antagonist,  and  wrought  his  muscles  into 
action,  seemingly  to  find  out  that  every 
sinew  was  in  full  power  for  the  aiiiiroacliing 
combat;  then,  coming  from  time  to  time  to 
the  side  of  the  ring,  and  presenting  his 
right  arm  to  the  bystanders,  ho  said,  'I  am 
a  hywna'  — 'I  am  a  lion'  — '1  am  able  to 
kill  all  that  oppose  me.'  The"  spectators  to 
whom  he  presented  himself  laid  their  hands 
on  his  shoulder,  repeating,  'The  blessing  of 
God  be  upon  thee '  — '  thou  art  a  hyajua'  — 
'thou  art  a  lion.'  He  then  abandoned  the 
ring  to  another,  who  showed  off  in  the  same 
manner. 

"  The  right  arm  and  hand  of  the  pugilists 
were  then  bound  with  narrow  country  cloth, 
beginning  with  a  fold  round  the  middle 
finj^er;  when,  the  hand  being  first  clenched 
with  the  thumb  between  the  fore  and  mid 
fingers,  the  cloth  was  passed  in  many  turns 
round  tho  fist,  the  wrist,  and  the  forearm. 

"  After  about  twenty  had  separately  gone 
through  their  attitudes  of  defiance  and 
appeals  to  the  bystanders,  they  were  next 
brought  forward  by  pairs.  If  they  happened 
to  be  friends,  they  laid  their  left  breasts  to- 
gether twice,  and  exclaimed, '  We  are  lions' 
—  'We  are  friends.'  One  then  left  the  ring, 
and  another  was  brought  forward.  If  the 
two  did  not  recognize  one  another  as 
friends,  the  «et-to  immediately  commenced. 
"On  taking  their  stations,  the  two  pu- 
gilists first  stood  at  some  distance,  parrying 
with  the  left  hand  open,  and,  whi  never 
opportunity  offered,  striking  with  ihe  right. 
They  generally  aimed  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  and  under  the  ribs.  Whenever 
they  closed,  one  seized  the  other's  head 
under  his  arm,  and  beat  it  with  his  fist, 
at  the  same  time  .  ti  iking  with  his  knee 
between  his  antagonist's  thighs.  In  this 
position,  with  the  head  '  in  chancery,'  they 
are  said  sometimes  to  attempt  to  gouge  or 
scoop  out  one  of  the  eyes.  When  they 
break  loose,  they  never  fail  to  give  a  swinge- 
ing blow  with  the  heel  under  the  ribs,  or 
sometimes  under  the  left  ear.  It  is  these 
blows  that  are  so  often  fatal. 

"The  combatants  were  repeatedly  sep- 
arated by  my  orders,  as  they  were  begin- 
ning to  lose  their  temper.  Wiien  this  spec- 
tacle was  heard  of,  girls  left  their  pitchers 
at  the  wells,  the  market-people  threw  dow  n 
their  baskets,  and  all  ran  to  see  the  fight. 
The  whole  square  before  my  house  was 
crowded  to  excess.  After  six  pairs  had 
gone  through  several  rounds,  I  ordered 
them,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  the  prom- 
ised reward,  and  the  multitude  quietly  dis- 
persed." 
The  Begharmi  women  are  good  dancers, 
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tlicir  movementfl  beinj?  Rontle  and  arncc- 
fill.  Thvy  iniiko  much  uso  of  their  hands, 
8oin('t-iin«s  crosxinj^  tlieni  on  their  breiwls 
Hometimes  ehiHpiujjf  them  together,and  some- 
tnnoH  Just  pressing  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
against  those  of  tlic  opposite  hand.    As  they 


danco,  tiiey  sing  in  low  and  plaintive  tones, 
swinging  the  !)ody  f.ackward  and  forward 
%iid  bending  the  head  from  tiidv  to  side,  end- 
ing,' by  sinking  softly  ou  the  grouud.and  cov- 
ering their  faces. 


MUSGU. 


Nkakly,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  Beghar- 
mis  in  stature  and  strength  arc  the  Mrnou 
tribe,  which  inhabit  a  district  of  Mandara 


In  consoquenco  of  their  fine   proportions, 
Musgu  slaves  arc  greatly  valued  by  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  are  omploj'cd  in  va- 
rious waAs.    The  sultans  and  great  chiefs 
are  fond  of  having  their  male  Musgu  slaves 
as  wrestlers;  and  next  in  interest  to  a  match 
between  two   Bngbarmis   is  a  contest  be- 
tween a  Begharnii  and  a  Musgu  wrestler. 
The    female    slaves    are    proportionately 
strong,  but  thuy  are  uev(!r  purchased  by  the 
rez/iiu  traders,  because  they  lack  beauty  of 
feature  as  much  as  they  possess  strength  of 
muscle.    Their  faces  are    large  and  ugly 
and  they  liavo  a  custom  of  wearing  a  silver 
ornament  in  the  lower  lip.    Tliis  ornament, 
IS  about  as  large  as  a  shilling,  and  is  worn 
exactly  after  the  fashion  of  the  "  i)elele," 
whicli  has  already  been  described  and  fig- 
ured.   In  order  to  make  room  for  this  u^fy 
appendage,  the  women  knock  out  the.  two 
miildle  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  lip  is  dragged  down  by  the 
inserted  metal,  and  has  a  very  horrid  and 
rei)ulsive  appearance.    Their  liair  is  dressed 
like  that  of  the  Hornu  women,  i.  e.  one  larce 
plait  or  roll  u-om  the  forehead  to  the  nape  of 
tlie  nock,  and  two  others  ou  each  side. 

They  are  very  trustworthy,  and  are  set  to 
laboriou.?-  tasks,  from  whi(;h  weaker  slaves 
would  shrink.  They  do  all  the  agricultural 
work,  —  digging  the  ground,  planting  the 
seed,  and  carrying  home  the  crops.  They 
also  perform  the  office  of  watchers,  by  ni"'ht 
as  well  as  by  day,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  year 
passes  that  one  or  two  of  these  patient  crea- 
tures are  not  carried  off  bv  the  lions,  who 
creep  up  to  them  under  shelter  of  the  corn 
and  then  spring  upon  them.  ' 

The  men  are  equally  uglv.  Only  the 
duels  wear  any  clot! -ug,  and  "even  they  are 
seldom  clad  in  any  ing  more  than  a  goa(>- 
skin  or  leopard's  hi.ie,  hung  over  the  shoul- 
ders so  as  to  bring  the  head  of  the  animal 
on  tiic  wearer's  breast.  Their  heads  are 
covered  with  rather  strange-lookin<^  caps 
ii  id  their  hair,  as  it  straggles  from"  under 
tlio  caps,  is  thick  and  bristly.  They  wear 
01!  their  arms  large  rings  of  bone  or  ivory, 
an  1  round  their  necks  hang  trophies  of  t.ieir 
valor,  being  necklaces  made  of  the  strun" 
teeth  of  slain  enemies.  Tliev  p.iini,  tb^i" 
budies  with  red,  and  stain  their  teeth'of 
the  same  color,  so  that  they  present  a  sin- 


gularly wild  and  savage  appearance.  They 
are  mounted  on  small  but  strong  and  active 
horses,  which  thny  ride  without  saddles  and 
almost  without  bridles,  a  slight  piece  of  cord 
being  tied  haltcr-wlse  round  the  auimars 
muzzle. 

Their  weapons  consist  mostly  of  the  .spear 
and  the  missile  knives,  similar  to  those 
which  have  b(!en  already  described.  The 
inferior  men,  though  they  arc  mounted,  and 
carry  the  same  weapons  as  the  chief,  wear 
no  clothing  .exceiit  a  leather  girdle  round 
the  waist,  and  the  same  light  attire  is  worn 
by  the  women.  Though  so  liable  to  lie 
enslaved  themselves,  they  are  great  slave- 
dealers;  and  when  they  pay  tribute  to  the 
sultan  of  Mandara,  or  wish  to  make  a  peate- 
offering,  the  greater  part  of  it  consists  of 
slaves,  both  male  anil  female. 

In  illustration  No.  2,  page  mf^,  is  seen  a 
Musgu  chief  going  to  battle.  He  is  one  of 
the  very  groat  chiefs,  as  is  shown  from  the 
fact  that  he  wears  a  tobe  instead  of  a  skin 
III  his  right  hand  is  a  spear,  and  in  his  left 
a  couple  of  the  missile  knives.  Behind  him 
ridt)  his  soldiers,  naked  men  on  naked 
horses.  In  the  background  is  seen  a  party 
of  women  engaged  in  the  watoj-,  with  vhich 
element  they  are  very  familiar  and  are  not 
kept  out  of  It  by  any  fear  of  wetting  their 
clothes.  Near  thein  is  one  of  the  mound- 
ike  tombs  under  which  a  dead  chief  has 
been  buried  — the  Mu.sguese  being  almost 
the  only  African  tribe  who  erect  such  a 
monument. 

The  huts  are  seen  a  little  farther  back 
and  near  them  are  two  of  the  remarkable 
granaries,  covered  with  projecting  orna- 
ments, and  mostly  kept  so  well  filled  that 
marauders  are  nearly  as  anxious  to  sack  the 
p-anaries  as  to  steal  the  people.  On  the 
branches  of  the  trees  is  a  quantity  of  grass 
which  has  been  hung  there  to  dry  in  the 
suu,  and  to  be  us(>d  as  hay  for  the  horses. 

When  Major  Denham  was  near  the  Muso'u 
territory,  he  was  told  that  these  strange  and 
wild-looking  people  were  Christians.  He 
said  that  they  could  not  be  so,  because  they 
had  just  begged  of  him  the  carcass  'of  a 
horse  which  had  died  during  the  night,  and 
were  at  that  time  busily  employed  iii  catino- 
it.  The  man,  however,  adhered  to  bis  oniii' 
ion,  saying  that,  although  he  certainly  never 
had  heard  that  Christians  att-  horse  ilcyh, 
they  did  eat  swine"  Hesh,  and  that  was  iu- 
hnitely  more  disgusting. 
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Thene  people  were  unwittingly  the  cause 
of  grcnt  loHH  t()  thf;  liornut^Ho  iiuil  MiintlaruH. 
The  Ariibs  who  hiul  iiccoinpiinicd  Be!ihum 
and  Clanpert«>n  from  Tripoli  were  very  anx- 
iouH,  bcroro  returning  homo,  to  make  a  raid 
on  their  own  account,  and  bring  back  a 
number  of  MuMgn  HlavcH.  The  nheikh  of 
Hornu  thought  that  this  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  of  utilizing  the  fire-arms  of  the 
AraJjH  ogainst  the  warlike  and  unyielding 
Fellatahs,  and  sent  them  off  together  with 
thret!  thousand  of  his  own  troops. 

Ah  had  been  anticipated,  when  they 
reached  Mondara,  the  sultan  would  not 
allow  them  to  attack  Musgu,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  his  own  particular  slave- 
l)reHerve,  but  added  some  of  his  own  troops 
to  those  of  the  Bornuan  sheikh,  and  sent 
them  to  capture  na  many  Fellatahs  as  they 
liked,  doing  them  the  honor  of  accompany- 
ing the  expedition  in  person.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  both  the  sultan  and  the  sheikh 
disliked  as  well  as  feared  the  Arabs,  and 
were  very  willing  to  turn  to  "account  the 
terrible  weapons  which  they  carried,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  had  made  themselves 
80  overbearing  and  disagreeable. 


When  they  reached  the  first  Fellatah  town 
and  attac'ke(l  it,  they  found  it  to  bo  strongly 
defended  with  chemiix  de  frine  of  sharpened 
slakes  six  feet  in  h(;ight,  behind  which  were 
stationed  their  archers,  wh6  poured  showers 
of  poisoned  arrows  on  the  invaders.  Tiie 
Arabs,  after  a  struggle,  carried  the  fence 
and  pursued  the  Jbellatahs  up  the  hill. 
Hero  they  were  received  with  more  arrows, 
brought  to  the  archers  by  the  women,  and 
with  stones  rolled  down  the  hill.  Had  the 
Bornu  and  Mandara  soldiers  pushed  for- 
ward, the  whole  town  must  have  been  taken, 
instead  of  which  they  prudently  kept  out  of 
range  of  the  poisoned  arrows.  The  J'ella- 
tahs,  seeing  their  cowardice,  then  assumed 
the  oirenslve,  whereupon  the  Bornu  and 
Mandara  soldiers  at  once  ran  away,  headed 
by  the  sultan,  who  would  have  laiu  claim  to 
the  town  had  the  Arabs  taken  it.  The 
whole  force  was  routed  with  great  losj,  the 
Bornu  leader  —  a  truly  brave  man  —  was 
killed  with  n  poisoned  arrow,  and  Major 
Denhum  was  .severely  wounded,  8trip])ed  of 
all  his  clothes,  and  barely  escaped  with  his 
life. 
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Abyssinia  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
nations  on  the  fac'e  of  the  earth.  It  was 
long  a  land  of  mystery,  in  which  the  unicorn 
and  the  lion  held  their  deadly  combats,  in 
which  dragons  flapped  their  scaly  wings 
through  the  air,  in  which  the  mountains  were 
of  gold  and  the  river-beds  paved  with  dia- 
monds, and,  greatest  marvel  of  all,  in  which 
Prester  John,  the  priest  and  king,  held  his 
court,  a  Christian  Solomon  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

In  this  last  tale  there  was  this  amount  of 
truth,  that  a  Christian  Church  existed  in 
Abyssinia  —  a  Church  of  extreme  antiquity, 
which  has  remained  to  the  present  day,  hav- 
ing accommodated  itself  in  a  most  remarka- 
ble manner  to  the  race-characteristics  of  the 
people.  Setting  aside  the  interest  which 
has  been  excited  in  Abyssinia  by  the  suc- 
cessful march  of  a  British  force  to  the  mili- 
tary capital,  Abyssinia  deserves  description 
in  this  volume.  At  first  sight  it  would 
appear  that  a  Christian  country  would  find 
no  place  in  a  work  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  civilization;  but,  as  we  proceed  with 
the  account,  we  shall  find  that  CHiristianity  in 
Abyssinia  has  done  scarcely  anything  to  civil- 
ize the  nation,  as  we  understancf  the  word,  and, 
instead  of  extirpating  the  savage  customs  of 
the  people,  has  in  a  strange  manner  existed 
alongside  of  them,  if  such  a  term  may  be 
used. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  the  following  pages  to 
give  a  succinct  description  of  the  uncivil- 
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ized  manners  and  customs  of  the  Abyssi- 
niansj  together  with  a  brief  account  of  that 
peculiar  system  of  Christianity  which  could 
survive  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years, 
and  yet  leave  the  people  in  a  scarcely  better 
moral  state  than  if  they  had  never  heai-d  the 
name  of  Christ. 

Like  many  other  largo  communities,  the 
great  Abyssinian  nation  is  composed  of 
several  elements,  differing  as  much  from 
each  other  as  the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  the 
Welsh,  and  the  other  mixed  races  who  to- 
gether form  the  English  nation.  In  Abys- 
sinia, however,  these  different  elements  have 
not  fused  themselves  so  much  together  as  is 
the  case  with  this  kingdom,  and  each  princi- 
pality is  independent,  having  its  own  ruler 
and  its  own  laws. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  is  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  is  evident  to 
all  students  of  history,  and  wo  find  that 
every  great  ruler  has  attempted  to  unite 
them  under  one  head.  The  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  Africans  is,  however,  strong  in 
these  people ;  and  as  soon  as  the  strong  hand 
that  held  them  together  is  removed,  they 
fly  asunder,  and  resume  their  individuality. 
To  the  Abyssinian  kingdom  may  be  well 
applied  the  familiar  epigram  of  a  "  concur- 
rence of  antagonistic  atoms." 

Their  native  name,  "  Hkbash,"  of  which 
our  word  Abyssinia  is  a  corruption,  signifies 
"  mixture,"  and  is  exceedingly  appropriate 
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to  Caem.  Among  the  many  mixtufes  which 
compose  f-he  Abyasiniau  nation,  tlie  natives 
reclton  a  considerable  Jewish  element.  They 
say  that  the  Sheba  of  Scripture  was  Abyssi- 
nia, and  that  their  queen  went  to  visit  Solo- 
mon for  the  express  purpose  of  introducing 
the  blood  of  so  eminent  a  sovereign  into  the 
roval  succession  of  Abyssinia.  She  waited 
till  she  had  borne  a  son,  and  througli  that 
son  the  successive  kings  of  Abyssinia  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  lineal  descendants 
of  Solomon.  Whether  this  story  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  thoroughly  in  consonance  with  the 
very  lax  morality  of  Abyssinian  females. 
V/hen  the  queen  returned  to  her  own  coun- 
try, she  was  followed  by  a  number  of  Jev/s, 
and  they  say  that  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple,  and  the  captivity,  a  great 
multitude  of  fugitives  folloAved  their  com- 
patriots, and  took  refuge  in  Abyssinia. 

Nmnoers  of  Greeks  and  Portuguese  have 
at  different  times  taken  up  tlieir  residence 
ill  Abyssinia,  and,  like  the  hnmigrant  Jews, 
been  absorbed  into  the  country,"  so  that  the 
native  name  of  Iliibaah  is  seen  to  be  well 
deserved. 

Ihree  of  the  districts  or  sub-kingdoms 
have  the  best  claim  to  tlie  title  of  Abyssinia, 
and  are  inhabited  by  Christians  of  that 
peculiar  kind  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made.  The  first  is  the  Tigrd  (prcsnounced 
Teegray)  country,  whicli  takes  its  name  as  a 
province  from  a  small  district  to  which  this 
name  belongs.  It  extends  to  the  Red  Sea 
on  the  east,  and  to  the  Taccazy  River  on  the 
west,  and  has  a  rather  uncertain  range  be- 
tween lat.  15°  and  12°  N.  It  is  divided  from 
Nubia  by  a  nuniijcr  of  independent  tribes, 
while  some  of  the  Gallas  and  other  Irioes  arc 
on  its  northern  boundaiy. 

Westward  of  the  Taccazy  lies  the  second 
kingdom  or  province,  called  Amhara,  in  tlie 
middle  of  which  is  situated  the  city  of  Gon- 
dfir;  and  the  third  is  Sliooa, -which  lies  soutli- 
ward  of  Tigre  and  Amluu-a,  and,  strangely 
enougii,  is  seiiarated  from  them  by  Gallas 
and  othei-  Iribes. 

Of  these  three  districts,  Ti^re  scoms  to 
afford  tlie  best  characteristic  of  the  Abyssi- 
nians,  and  therefore  the  chief  part  of  the 
account  will  be  devoied  to  the  Tigreans. 
Among  these  people  Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyiis 
lived  for  a  considerable  timcj  and  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  our  in- 
formallon  concerning  this  remarkable  nation. 
As  a  rule,  the  Abyssinians  are  of  moderate 
stature,  rather  below  than  above  the  English 
average.  Mr.  Paikvns  saw  one  or  two  men 
who  attained  llie  height  of  six  feet  two 
inches,  but  remarks  that  such  examples  were 
very  rare. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  Africans,  the 
complexion  is  exceedingly  variable,  some- 
times being  of  a  very  j)ale  coppery  brown, 
and  sonu'timcs  .nlniost.  as  dark  as  the  netrrn. 
This  variation,  wliieli  is  often  the  effect  of 
locality,  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Parkyns  to  the 


mixture  of  races.  As,  moreover,  marriages 
are  of  the  loosest  description  in  Abyssinia 
Christian  though  it  be,  a  man  may  be  often' 
seen  with  a  number  of  children  by  different 
wives,  all  unlike  each  other  in  point  of  com- 
plexion; a  brother  and  sister,  for  exanii)k' 
being  totally  dissimilar,  one  short  and  black 
as  a  negro,  and  the  other  tall  and  foir  as  an 
European. 

The  negro  element  seems  to  expend  itself 
chiefly  in  color,  the  peculiarity  of  the  ncro 
form  having  been  nearly  obliterated  by  con- 
tinual mixture  with  other  races.  Now  and 
then  the  negro  conformation  of  log 'shows 
itself,  but  even  this  evidence  is  raitlier  un- 
common. 

The  women  of  the  higher  class  are  re- 
markable for  their  beauty,  not  only  of  feature 
but  of  form,  and  possess  singularly  small  and 
pretty  hands  and  feet,  all  of  which  beauties 
their  style  of  dross  exhibits  freely.  Their 
features  are  almost  of  the  European  tyj)e, 
and  the  eyes  are  exceedingly  large  and  beau- 
tiful—so large,  indeed,  that  an  exact  draw- 
ing would  have  the  appearance  of  exaggei- 
ation  to  persons  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
them.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  only  wo- 
men who  can  be  compared  with  the  Aljyssi- 
niaus  are  the  French  half-caste  of  the  ilau- 
ritius.  The  engraving  No.  2  on  the  next 
page  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  features  and 
general  appearance  of  the  Abyssinians. 

Beginning  at  the  top,  we  have  first  a  pro- 
file view  of  a  woman's  head,  to  show  the 
elaborate  way  in  which  the  liair  is  plaited 
and  arranged.  Next  comes  a  front  view  of 
a  head,  showing  the  appearance  of  the  hair 
.as  it  is  teased  and  combed  out  before  jilait- 
ing.  The  tliird  figure  gives  a  view  of  the 
head  and  bust  of  a  lady  of  rank.  This  is 
drawn  to  show  another  mode  of  arranging 
the  hair,  as  well  as  the  elaborate  tattoo  with 
which  the  women  love  16  decorate  every 
inch  of  the  body  and  limbs  from  the  neck  to 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Below  are  the  portraits  of  two  men.  One, 
a  priest,  has  covered  his  shaven  head  with  a 
white  turban,  the  mark  of  the  priesthood 
among  tlie  Abyssinians,  among  whom  the 
laity  wear  no  head  covering'  save  their 
highly-decorated  and  well-greased  locks. 
The  second  portrnit  is  tho  profile  view  of 
a  man,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  cast  of 
countenance.  The  reader  may  scarcely  be- 
lieve tliat  the  Abyssinians  have  been  cited 
by  a  certain  school  of  philanthropists  as 
examples  of  the  intellecLual  capability  of  the 
n&iro. 

Next  to  tlie  personal  appearance  of  the 
Abytsinians  comes  their  dress.  Yarying 
slightly  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  changing  in  some  of  its  details  accord- 
ing to  the  faghion  of  the  day,  the  dress  of  the 
Abyssinians  is  essentially  the  same  through- 

"* o^^.ti.tt},        •  (}e  ]jiinet|;ili   di  t-ivic":   bi 

diess  are   trousers,  and  a  large  mantle  or 
"  quarry." 
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THE  QUARRY  AND  THE  TROUSERS. 
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The  trousers  are  of  soft  cotton,  and  of 
two  kinds,  the  one  descending  some  three 
inches  below  the  knee,  and  the  other  termi- 
nating the  same  distance  above  it.  The 
trousers  are  very  tight,  and  an  Abyssinian 
dandy  will  wear  them  of  so  very  close  a  fit 
that  to  get  them  on  Is  nearly  an  hour's 
work. 

Round  the  waist  is  rolled  the  sash  or  belt, 
about  one  yard  in  width.  Tills  is  also  of 
cotton,  and  varies  in  length  according  to 
the  fineness  of  the  material.  A  common 
belt  will  be  about  fifteen  yprds  in  length, 
but  a  very  fine  one,  which  only  contains  the 
same  amount  of  material,  will  be  from  fifty 
to  sixty  yards  long.  From  thirty  to  forty 
yards  is  the  ordinary  length  for  an  Abys- 
siniaa  gentleman's  belt.  It  is  put  on  by 
holding  the  end  with  one  hand  to  the  side, 
and  getting  a  friend  to  spread  it  with  his 
hands,  while  the  wearer  turns  round  and 
round,  and  so  winds  himself  up  in  the  belt, 
just  as  our  officers  did  when  the  long  silk 
sashes  were  worn  round  the  waist. 

These  belts  are  not  only  useful  in  preserv- 
ing health,  but  act  as  defensive  armor  in  a 
country  where  all  the  men  are  armed,  and 
where  they  are  apt  to  quarrel  terribly  as 
soon  as  they  are  excited  by  drink.  Even  in 
war  time,  the  belt  often  protects  the  wearer 
from  a  blow  which  he  has  only  partially 
guarded  with  his  shield. 

Like  the  trousers  and  belt,  the  mantle  or 
"quarry"  is  made  of  cotton,  and  is  very  fine 
and  soft.  It  is  made  in  a  rather  curious 
manner.  The  ordinary  quarry  consists  of 
three  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  each  fifteen  feet 
long  by  three  wide,  and  having  at  each  end 
a  red  stripe,  some  five  or  six  inches  in  width. 
These  are  put  together  after  a  rather  curious 
and  complicated  manner.  "  One  is  first  taken 
and  doubled  carefally,  so  that  the  red  stripes 
of  each  end  come  exactly  together.  A  sec- 
ond piece  is  then  taken,  and  also  folded,  but 
inside  out,  and  one  half  of  it  laid  under  and 
the  other  half  over  the  first  piece,  so  that 
the  four  red  borders  now  come  together. 
One  edge  of  this  quadruple  cloth  is  then 
sewed  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  last- 
mentioned  piece  is  turned  back,  so  that  the 
two  together  form  one  double  cloth  of  two 
breadths.  The  tiiird  piece  is  now  added  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  whole  forming  a '  quarry ' 
which,  lest  any  reader  should  have  got  con- 
fused with  the  above  description,  is  a  white 
double  cloth,  with  a  red  border  near  the 
bottom  only."  A  completed  quarry  is  seven 
feet  six  inches  long,  by  nine  feet  wide.  The 
quarries  are  seldom  washed  more  than  once 
a  year,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant 
grease  used  in  the  Abj-ssinian  toilet,  they 
become  horribly  dirty.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, rather  admire  this  appearance.  An 
Abyssinian  dandy  despises  a  clean  quarry, 
and  would  no  more  wash  his  mantle  than  a 
fashionable  iady  would  bieucU  a  piece  of  old 
lace. 
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There  are  different  qualities  of  quarry, 
the  besfej  being  made  of  materials  so  fine 
that  six  pieces  are  required,  and  it  is  folded 
four  times  double.  The  colored  stripe  at  the 
edge  is  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  silk,  neatly 
worked  together.  It  is  worn  in  various 
modes,  the  most  usual  resembling  that  in 
which  a  Highlander  wears  his  plaid,  so  as  to 
leave  the  right  arm  at  liberty. 

The  quarry  forms  the  sleeping  costume 
of  the  Abyssinians,  who  take  off  their  trou- 
sers, and  roll  themselves  up  so  completely 
in  their  mantles  that  they  cover  up  their 
entire  bodies,  limbs,  and  heads.  When  they 
arrange  themselves  for  the  night,  they  con- 
trive to  re.nove  their  trousers,  and  even 
their  belts,  without  exposing  themselves  in 
the  least;  and  when  we  remember  the  ex- 
treme tightness  of  the  former  article  of 
dress,  and  the  inordinate  length  of  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the 
fefit  should  be  accomplished  so  cleverly. 

Married  persons  pack  themselves  up  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  in  pairs,  their  mantles 
forming  a  covering  for  the  two.  It  is  very 
curious  to  see  how  they  manage  to  perform 
this  seemingly  impossible  task.  They  seat 
themselves  side  by  side,  the  man  on  the 
woman's  right  hand,  and  place  the  short 
end  of  the  quarry  under  them.  The  long 
end  is  then  thrown  over  their  heads,  and 
under  its  shelter  the  garments  are  removed. 
The  quarry  is  rolled  tightly  round  the 
couple,  and  they  are  ready  for  repose. 

So  large  a  mantle  is,  of  course,  inconven- 
ient on  a  windy  day, 'and  in  battle  would  be 
a  fatal  encumbrance.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion it  is  confined  to  the  body  by  a  short, 
cape-like  garment  called  the  "  dino "  or 
"  lemd,"  and  in  war  the  quarry  is  laid  aside, 
and  tlie  dino  substituted  for  it.  The  dino  is 
oft,en  a  very  elaborate  garment,  made  of 
cloth,  velvet,  or,  more  frequently,  the  skin 
of  some  animal,  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner  so 
as  to  leave  eight  strips  pendent  from  the 
lower  edge  by  way  of  a  fringe. 

The  skins  of  the  lion  and  black  leopard 
are  most  esteemed,  and  arc  only  worn  on 
gala  days  by  chiefs  and  very  great  warriors. 
They  are  lined  with  scarlet  cloth,  and  are 
fitted  with  a  number  of  amulets  which  ap- 
pear in  front  of  the  breast.  A  dino  made 
of  the  blaok-maned  lion  skin  will  often  be 
valued  at  eight  or  ten  pounds,  while  a  com- 
mon one  will  scarcely  cost  one-tenth  of  that 
amount.  A  very  favorite  skin  is  that  of  the 
unborn  calf,  which  takes  a  soft  lustre  like 
that  of  velvet,  and  accordingly  can  only  be 
worn  by  dandies  who  are  rich  enough  to 
purchase  it,  or  kill  a  cow  for  the  sake  of 
this  skin.  An  ordinary  calf-sklu  is  con- 
temned, and  would  only  be  worn  by  a  man 
of  the  lowest  class.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
sheep  is  kept  by  the  Abyssinians  for  the 
sake  of  its  wool,  which  is  sometimes  more 
Lhau  two  feet  iu  ieiiglli. 

The  sheep  lead  a  very  artificial  life,  are 
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kept  day  and  night  on  couches,  are  fed  with 
meat  and  milk,  and  their  fleeces  washed  and 
combed  regularly  as  if  they  were  ladies'  lap- 
dogs.  The  result  of  this  treatment  is,  that 
they  have  beautiful  fleeces,  which  are  worth 
from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  each,  but 
their  fiesh  is  utterly  useless  foi  consump- 
tion, being  very  small  in  quantity,  and 
offensive  in  quality.  The  fleeces  are  gener- 
ally dyed  black,  that  being  a  fashionable 
color  in  Abyssinia. 

The  skin  of  the  hysena  or  the  dog  is  never 
used  for  clothing,  and  the  natives  have  a 
superstitious  fear  of  the  red  jackal,  thinkin.' 
that  if  they  should  be  wounded  while  wear- 
ing a  dino  of  jackal  skin,  one  of  the  hairs 
might  enter  the  wound,  and  so  prove  fatal 
to  the  sufferer.  The  leopard  skin  is  never 
worn  by  ordinary  Abyssinians,  being  exclu- 
sively used  by  the  Gallas  and  Shooas,  and 
by  a  certain  set  of  dervishes  called  the  Zac- 
chari. 

Contrary  to  the  habit  of  most  African 
nations,  the  men  wear  but  few  ornaments, 
tliose  which  they  employ  being  almost  al- 
ways signs  of  valor.  Amulets  are  found  on 
almost  every  man,  and  many  of  them  wear 
whole  strings  of  these  sacred  articles,  crossed 
over  the  shoulders  and  falling  as  low  as  the 
knees.  Most  Abvssinians  cany  a  pair  of 
tweezers  for  extracting  thorns  from  the  feet 
and  legs,  and  the  wealthier  among  them 
place  their  tweezers  in  a  highly  ornamented 
silver  case,  which  is  hung  from  the  handle 
01  the  sword. 

Whenever  an  Abyssinian  is  seen  wearing 
a  silver  chain,  he  is  known  to  have  killed  an 
elephant,  while  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  battle  arc  known  by 
a  sort  of  silver  bracelet,  which  extends  from 
tlie  wrist  nearly  as  far  as  the  elbow.  It  opens 
longitudinally  by  hinges,  and  is  fastened  with 
a  clasp.  Tliis  ornament  is  called  the  "  bitoa," 
and  IS  often  very  elegantly  engraved,  and 
adorned  with  gilded  patterns.  The  silver- 
smiths who  make  these  and  similar  articles 
are  rather  oddly  treated.  They  are  consid- 
ered as  slaves,  are  not  allowed  to  lea.  ■  the 
country,  and  yet  are  treated  with  consider- 
able Kindness,  save  and  except  the  payment 
for  their  labor.  "^ 

Consequently,  the  silversmith,  finding  that 
he  has  to  wait  a  very  long  time  for  his  monev 
and  probably  will  not  get  it  at  all,  is  forced 
to  pay  himself  by  embezzling  a  quantity  of 
the  gold  and  silver  which  are  given  him  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  bracelet,  and  substi- 
tuting an  equal  amount  of  less  precious 
metal.  Mr.  Parkyns  mentions  that  he  has 
known  a  man  to  receive  silver  equal  to 
thirty  sequins,  and  to  use  in  the  work  rather 
less  than  eight.  Many  of  those  bracelets 
are  ornamented  with  little  bell-like  pieces 
of  silver  round  the  edge,  which  tinkle  and 
Clash  as  the  wearer  moves.  Similar  bells 
are  attached  to  a  sort  of  silver  coronet  worn 
r'ory  great  ruen,  and,  together  with  the 
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silver  chains  to  which  they  are  attached 
hang  over  the  ears  and  neck  of  the  wearer  ' 
As  to  the  weapons  of  the  Abyssinians 
they  consist  chiefly  of  the  sword,  spear,  and 
shield.  In  later  days  fire-arms  have  been 
introduced,  but,  as  this  work  treats  onlv  of 
the  uncivilized  part  of  mankind,  these  weap- 
ons will  not  be  reckoned  in  the  Abyssinian 
armory.  *' 

The  sword,  or  "  Shotel,"  is  a  very  oddlv- 
shaped  weapon.  The  blade  is  nearly  straight 
for  some  two  feet,  and  then  turns  suddenly 
like  a  sickle,  but  with  a  more  angular  bendf. 
The  edge  IS  on  the  inside,  and  this  peculiar 
form  IS  intended  for  striking  downward 
over  the  enemy's  shield.  In  order  to  c^ive 
weight  to  the  blow,  the  blade  is  much  wider 
and  heavier  toward  the  point  than  at  the 
hilt.  As  If  this  form  of  blade  did  not  make 
the  sword  feeble  enough,  the  hilt  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  prevents  all  play  of  the 
wrist.  The  handle  is  made  of  a  pyramidal 
piece  of  rhinoceros  horn,  five  inches  wide 
at  one  end,  and  three  at  the  other.  It  is 
made  into  the  proper  shape  for  a  handle  by 
cutting  out  semicircular  pieces  alon"'  the 
sides,  leaving  the  four  sharp  corners  in 
their  previous  form.  When  the  sword  is 
grasped,  one  of  the  four  angles  must  come 
under  the  wrist,  so  that  if  the  weapon  were 
allowed  to  play  freely,  as  in  ordinary  swords- 
manship, the  point  would  be  driven  into  the 
wrist. 

As  with  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa, 
the  Abyssinians  prefer  soft  iron  to  tempered 
steel,  the  former  admitting  of  bein^  strai<jht- 
ened  when  bent,  but  the  latter  being  ant  to 
snap.  The  sword  is  alwavs  hung  on  the 
right  side,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  shield,  especially  when,  as  in  travellin<^. 
It  IS  swung  backward  and  forward  with  the 
play  of  the  left  arm. 

The  sheath  of  the  sword  is  made  of  lea- 
ther or  red  morocco,  and  is  ornamented  by 
the  great  men  with  a  number  of  silver 
plates.  At  the  end  of  the  sheath  is  a  metal 
ball,  called  "lomita."  This  curious  orna- 
ment IS  mostly  of  silver,  and  is  almost  as 
largo  as  a  billiard  ball.  The  sword-belt  is 
of  the  same  material  as  the  scabbard. 

The  spear  is  from  six  to  seven  feet  in 
length,  and  the  head  is  squared  like  that  of 
a  pike.  The  four  sides  are  mostly  grooved, 
so  that  the  head  of  the  weapon  looks  some- 
thing like  a  quadrangular  bayonet.  This 
spear  is  used  both  as  a  lance  and  as  i  jave- 
lin, a  good  soldier  being  able  to  strike  a 
man  at  thirty  or  forty  yards'  distance.  The 
cavalry  always  carry  two  spears,  one  of 
which  is  thrown,  and  the  other  retained  to 
be  used  as  a  lance.  Thev  have  rather  a 
curious  mode  of  using  thc"^  lance,  aiming  it 
at  the  adversary  as  if  they  meant  to  throw 
it,  but  only  letting  the  sliaft  slip  through 
the  hand,  and  catching  it  ly  the  butt. 

The  shafts  of  the  spears  are  very  neatly 
made,  and  nuicii  pains  arc  bestowed  upoia 
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thlBin.  They  are  made  of  very  young  trees, 
which  are  cleared  of  the  hark  by  fire,  and 
are  then  straightened  and  dried.  This  oper- 
ation requires  a  very  skilful  manipulator,  as, 
if  the  wood  be  too  much  dried,  it  is  brittle 
and  snaps;  if  irregularly  heated,  it  never 
will  remain  otraight;  and  if  not  dried  suffi- 
ciently, it  warps  with  every  change  of 
weather.  When  properly  straiglitened,  the 
shafts  are  greased  and  hung  over  the  fire 
for  several  months,  until  they  assume  the 
proper  reddish-yellow  hue. 

When  not  in  use,  each  lance  is  kept  in  a 
sheath,  to  the  top  of  which  is  fastened  a 
loop  by  which  it  can  be  hung  to  the  end  of 
the  cow's  horn  which  does  duty  for  a  peg  in 
Abyssinian  houses,  and  which  is  just  long 
enough  to  allow  the  lance  to  hang  straight 
withouL  I'^ucliing  tlic  wall. 

The  Abyssiniin 'shield  is  made  of  buffalo 
hide,  and  is  strong  enough  to  resist  any 
sword  cut,  and  to  throw  ofi'  a  spear  if  re- 
ceived obliquely  upon  it.  If,  however,  a 
pood  spear  should  strike  the  shield  fairly, 
it  will  pierce  it.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
needful  obliquity,  the  diield  is  made  like 
the  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  has  a  project- 
ing boss  in  the  centre.  The  shield  is  al- 
most always  ornamented,  the  most  valued 
decorations  being  the  mane,  tail,  and  paw  of 
a  lion,  arranged  in  various  ivays  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  To  some  shields 
is  attached  the  skin  of  the  Guereza  monkey, 
which,  with  its  bold  contrast  of  long  jetty- 
black  and  snowy-white  hair,  has  really  a 
striking  and  artis'tic  ellcct.  This,  however,  is 
always  discarded  when  the  native  kills  a  lion. 

Chiefs  always  have  their  shields  nearly 
covered  with  silver  plates  and  bosses,  a 
fashion  which  is  imitated  in  brass  by  the 
poorer  soldiers.  Still,  if  a  common  soldier 
had  a  good  shield,  he  would  not  hide  its 
beauties  with  brass  plates.  A  chief  is  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  his  silver-mounted 
shield,  bv't  by  his  siiver-platcd  sword-scab- 
bard. On  his  head  he  wears  a  silver  front- 
let, called  '"akodaniir,"  having  silver  chains 
hanging  from  it,  and  a  white  feather  stuck 
in  the  hair  behind  the  frontlet.  If  a  man 
of  notahle  courage,  he  also  wears  tlie  lion- 
skin  dino. 

Round  the  edge  of  the  .shield  are  pierced 
a  number  of  holes,  through  which  is  passed 
the  thong  that  suspends  it  to  the  wall  when 
not  in  use.  Each  day,  as  it  hangs  on  the 
wall,  the  owner  takes  it  down  and  shifts  the 
thoniT  from  one  hole  to  another,  so  that  the 
shield  may  not  be  warped,  and  lose  Us 
prized  roundness.  The  shield  must  sv'"  ; 
quite  clear  of  the  wall. 

To  a  good  swordsmnn  the  ^iaeld  woul.,  ; 
an  encumbrance,  and  not  a  means  of  safe,  . 
On  account  of  the  necessity  of  holding  out 
the  shield  with  the  lel'r  arm,  the  sword 
becomes  of  little  value  as  an  offensive  weap- 
on, the  owne>-  not  daring  to  strike  lest  hi, 
should  expose  iiimsclf  to  a  counter  blow. 


Whereas  he  who,  like  Fitz-James,  finds  his 
"  blade  both  sword  and  shield,"  makes  very 
light  of  an  Abyssinian  warrior's  prowess. 
Mr.  Parkyns  says  on  this  subject,  that  any 
ordinary  swordsman,  without  a  shield,  can 
easily  beat  the  best  Abyssinian  armed  with 
sword  and  shield  also.  The  best  mode  of 
fighting  the  Abyssinian  warrior  is  to  make 
a  feint  at  his  head.  Up  goes  his  heavy 
shield,  which  certainly  guards  his  head,  but 
prevents  the  owner  from  seeing  that  his 
adversary  is  making  a  sweeping  cut  at  his 
legs.  Should  the  cut  5  or  6  fail,  make 
another  feint  at  the  head,  and  follow  it  up 
with  a  real  blow.  Anticipating  a  feint,  the 
Abyssinian  lowers  his  shield  to  protect  his 
legs,  and,  as  he  does  so,  receives  the  edge  of 
the  sword  full  on  his  unprotected  crown. 

Although  he  is  well  armed,  looks  very 
fierce,  and  is  of  a  (juarrelsome  disposition, 
the  Abyssinian  soldier  is  not  remarkable  for 
courage,  and  prefers  boasting  to  fighting. 
He  never  seems  to  enter  the  battle  with  the 
idea  of  merely  killing  or  routing  the  enemy, 
but  is  always  looking  out  for  trophies  for 
himself.  As  with  many  nations,  and  as  waa 
the  case  with  the  Israelites  in  the  earlier 
times,  the  Abyssinian  mutilates  a  fallen 
enemy,  and  carries  off  a  portion  of  his  body 
as  a  trophy,  which  he  can  exhibit  before  his 
chief,  and  on  which  he  can  found  a  reputa- 
tion for  valor  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

So  much  do  the  Abyssinians  prize  this 
savage  trophy  that,  just  as  American  In- 
dians have  feigned  death  and  submitted  to 
the  loss  of  their  scalps  without  giving  the 
least  sign  of  life,  men  wounded  in  battle 
have  suffered  an  even  more  cruel  mutila- 
tion, and  survived  the  injury.  An  Abyssi- 
nian has  even  been  known  to  kill  a  comrade 
in  order  to  secure  this  valued  trophy,  when 
he  has  been  unable,  either  from  mischance 
or  want  of  courage,  to  kill  an  enemy. 

We  come  now  to  the  .vomen  and  their 
dress. 

Young  girls  are  costumed  in  the  simplest 
possible  style,  namely,  a  piece  of  cotton 
stuff  wrapped  round  the  waist,  and  descend- 
ing half  way  to  the  knee.  Should  the  girl 
be  rich  enough  to  afford  a  large  wrapper, 
she  brings  one  end  of  it  ui)ward  and  throws 
it  over  the  left  shoulder.  In  Tigre  the  girls 
prefer  a  black  goatskin,  ornamented  with 
cowries.  A  married  woman  v/ears  a  sort  of 
loose  shirt,  and  a  mantle,  or  quariy,  similar 
to  that  which  is  worn  by  the  men,  but  of 
finer  materials.  Siiould  she  be  al  .  i  t  own 
a  mule,  siie  wears  trousers,  which  ire  .cry 
full  at  the  waist,  and  decrease  gradually  to 
the  ankle,  where  they  fit  like  the  skin. 

As  to  their  ornaments,  tlicy  .^re  so  numer- 
ous as  t  defy  description.  That  which 
costs  the  icast,  and  is  yet  the  most  valued, 
is  the  tattoo,  which  is  employed  with  a 
profusion  worthy  of  the  New'  Zealander. 
"The  Tigrcan  ladies,"  so  writes  Mr.  Tar.' 
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kyns,  "  tattoo  thetiianlves;  thougM,  as  this 
mode  of  adorning  the  person  is  not  com- 
mon excepting  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  and  persona  who  have  passed 
some  time  there,  I  should  judge  it  to  be  a 
fashion  nnportcd  from  the  Amhara. 

"  The  men  st-ldom  tattoo  more  than  one 
ornament  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 
near  the  shoulder,  while  the  women  cover 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  bodies  with  stars, 
Imes,  and   crosses,  often  rather  tastefully 
arranged.    I  may  well  say  nearly  the  whole 
oj  their  persons,  for  they  mark  the  neck, 
shoulders,  breasts,  and  arms,  down  to  the 
finjrers,  which  arc  enriched  with  lines,  to 
nnitate  nngs,  nearly  to  the  nails.    The  feet, 
anl^les,  and  calves  of  the  legs  are  similarly 
adorned,  and  even  the  gums  are  by  some 
pr-cked  entirely  blue,  while  others  have  them 
striped  alternately  blue  and  the  natural  pink. 
"To  see  some  of  their  desigus,  one  would 
give  them  credit  for  some  skill  in  the  handlin<r 
•  their  pencil;  but,  in  fact,  their  system  of  draw- 
ing the  pattern  is  purely  m(>chanical.    I  had 
one  arm  adorned;  a  rather  blind  old  woman 
was  the  artist;  her  implements  consisted  of 
a  small  pot  of  some  sort  of  blacking,  made, 
she  told  me,  of  charred  herbs,  a  large  home- 
made iron  pin,  about  one-fourlh  of  an  inch 
at  the  end  of  which  was  ground  fine,  a  bit 
or  two  of  hollow  cane,  and  a  i)iece  of  straw. 
The  two  last-named  items  were  her  substi- 
tutes for  pencils. 

"  HcT  circles  wore  made  by  dipping  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  cane  of  the  required  size 
into  the   blacking,  and  making  its  impres- 
sion on  the  skin;  while  an  end  of  the  straw, 
bent  to  the  proper    length,    and  likewise 
blackened,  marked   all    the  lines,  squares, 
diamonds,  &c.,  which  were   to  be  of  equal 
length.    Her  design  being  thus  completed, 
she  worked  away  on  it  vith  her  pin,  M-hich 
she  dug  in  as  far  as  the     bin  part  would 
enter,  keeping  the  supply  of  blacking  suf- 
Ticient,  and  going   over  the   same  ground 
repeatedly  to  insure  regularity  and  unity  in 
the  lines.    With  some  persons  the  first  effect 
ot  this  tattooing  is  to  produce  a  considerable 
amount  of  fever,  from  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  punctures,  especially  so   with  the 
ladies,  from  the  extent  of  surface  thus  ren- 
dered sore.    To  allay  this  irritation,  they 
are  ger.erally  obliged  to  remain  for  a  few 
days  m  a  case  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is 
plastered  all  over  them  in  the  form  of  a  sort 
of  green  poultice.     A  scab  forms  over  the 
tattooing,  which  s'-ould  not  be  picked  off, 
but  aillowcd  to  fixll  off  of  itself.    When  this 
rtisiqipears,  the  operation  is  complete,  and 
the  mafks  are    indelible;    nay,  more,   the 
AbyrSinians  declare  that  they  inay  be  traced 
on  the  person's  bones  even  after'  death  has 
bared  them  of  their  fleshy  covering." 

The  women  also  wear  a  vast  ninnber  of 
silver  ornaments,  such  as  several  chains 
round  the  neck,  three  paivs  of  silver  or  gilt 
bracelets,  a  Tv.jsnbcr  of  little  silver  orna- 


ments hung  like  bells  to  the  ankles,  abovo 
which  are  a  series  of  bangles  of  the  same 
metal.  A  wealthy  woman  has  also  a  laree 
flat  silver  case,  containing  talismans,  and 
ornamented  with  bells  of  the  .same  metal 
suspended  by  four  silver  chains;  while  her 
hair  IS  decorated  with  a  large  silver  nin 
elaborately  made,  and  furnished  with  a 
number  of  pendent  ornaments. 

The  illustration  No.  1,  617th  page,  exhib- 
its the  costume  of  an  Abyssinian  lady,  and 
the  diflereuce  in  dress  between  herself  and 
her  servants.  The  latter  —  who,  of  course 
are  her  sL-ives,  no  other  idea  of  servitude 
entering  the  Abyssinian  mind  — are  wash- 
ing clothes  in  a  brook,  in  preparation  for 
the  Feast  of  St.  John,  the  only  day  in  the 
year  when  the  Abyssinians  trouble  them- 
to  wa5h  either  their  cloUies  or  themselves 
Uther  slaves  are  carrying  water-jars  on  their 
backs  — not  on  their  heads;  and  in  the  fore- 
ground stands  their  mistress  giving  her 
orders.  The  reader  will  note  the  graceful 
way  in  vvhich  the  mantle  is  put  on,  and  the 
string  of  leathern  amulet  cases  which  hangs 
by  her  side.  *' 

As  to  the  hair  itself,  it  is  dressed  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  It  is  gathered  into  a  mul- 
titude of  plaits,  beginning  at  the  very  top 
of  the  head,  and  falling  as  low  as  the  neck. 
JJoth  sexes  have  the  hair  plaited  in  this 
manner,  but  the  men  wear  their  plaits  in 
various  ways.  According  to  strict  Abys- 
sinian etiquette,  which  has  greatly  faded  in 
later  years,  a  youth  who  has  not  distin- 
guished himself  ought  to  wear  his  hair 
unplaited.  As  soon  as  he  has  killed  a  man 
in  biittle,  he  .shaves  his  head,  with  the  ex- 
ception ot  a  single  plait,  and  for  every  addi- 
tional victim  a  fresh  plait  is  added.  When 
he  kills  the  fiftl,,  he  is  allowed  to  wear  the 
whole  ot  his  hair  in  tresses. 

This  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  occupies 
a  vast  amount  of  time,  but  time  is  of  no 
value  to  an  Abyssinian,  who  expends  sev- 
eral  hours  upon  his  head  once  every  fort- 
night or  so.    The  plaits  an;  held  in  their 
places  by  a  sort  of  fixture  made  of  boiled 
cotton-seeds,  and  are  plentifully  saturated 
with  butter.    Vast  quantities  of  this  latter 
article  are  consumed  in  Abys.sininn  toilets 
and  it  is  considered  a  mark  of  fashion  to 
piacc  a  large  pat  of  butter  on  the  top  of  the 
head  before  going  out  in  the  morning,  and 
to  allow  It  to  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  run  over  the  ha'ir.    Of  course  it 
drips  from  the  ends  of  the  long  tresses  on 
the  neck  and   clothes  of   the  wearer,  but 
such  stains    are    considered    as    marks  of 
wealth.    Sometimes  it  runs  over  the  face, 
and  is  apt  to  get  into  tli-  eves,  so  that  in  hot 
weather  the  coiner  of  the"  (piarrv  is  largely 
used  in  w^jiipg  iway  the  trickling  butter.   " 
In  order  to  ]ireservc  the  arcaiigement  of 
the  hair  during  the  night,  tl.ey  use  instead  of 
a  pilloiv  a  sort  of  short  crutch,  looking  very 
iiKG  a  common  scraper  with  a  rounded  top." 
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The  government  of  the  Abyssinians  has 
varied  several  times,  but  has  mostly  settled 
dov^n  into  a  sort  of  divided  monarchy. 

There  is  an  Emperor,  supremo  king,  or 
Kegust,  who  must  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  who 
Inust  be  crowned  by  the  high  priest  or  Abuna, 
an  ecclesiastic  who  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  Greek  Patriarch.  Mostly,  the  king 
holds  but  nominal  sway  over  the  fierce  and 
insubordinate  chiefs  of  provinces,  and,  as 
is  likely,  the  fiercest,  cleverest,  and  ni08t 
unscrupulous  chief  generally  contrives  to 
manage  the  king  much  as  he  likes.  Should 
the  kmg  be  strong-minded  enough  to  hold 
his  own  opinions,  the  chiefs  become  dissatis- 
fied, and  by  degrees  fall  into  a  state  of 
chronic  rebellion,  as  was  the  case  during  the 
last  years  of  Theodore's  life. 

Each  of  the  great  districts  has  its  own 
Ras,  chief,  or  prince,  according  to  the  title 
that  may  be  used,  and  his  authority  is  abso- 
lute in  his  own  province.  The  lias  appoints 
under  him  a  number  of  great  chiefs,  who 
bear  the  title  of  Dejasmatch  (commonly  con- 
tracted into  Dejatch),  corresponding  in  some 
degree  with  our  ducal  rank.  Under  these 
great  chiefs  are  lesser  officers,  and  each  of 
them  is  appointed  by  beat  of  the  great 
drum  of  ceremony  and  proclamation  by  the 
heralds^  Men  so  appointed  have  the  privi- 
lege of  drums  beating  beibrc  them  on  a  march 
or  in  battle,  and  their  rank,  that  of  "addy 
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negarie,"  or  men  of  honor,  confers  the  same 
practical  power  as  that  of  Dejasmatch,  the 
title  alone  being  wanting. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  late 
King  Theodore  held  the  title  of  Dejasmatch 
before  he  had  himself  named  King  of  Ethio- 
pia; and  as  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
man  gives  some  ideaof  the  Abyssinian  mode 
of  government,  a  very  brief  sketch  will  be 
given  of  his  progress  to  the  throne. 

Putting  together  the  various  histories  that 
have  appeared,  and  rejecting  their  many 
discrepancies,  we  come  to  the  following  series 
of  events. 

Kassai,  for  such  was  his  name  before  he 
changed  it  to  Theodoras,  was  the  son  of  a 
very  small  chief  named  Hailu  Weleda  Geor- 
gis,  whose  only  distinction  seems  to  have 
been  his  reputed  descent  from  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  a  tradition  of  which  Kassai  afterward 
took  advantage.  "When  he  died,  his  little 
property  was  seized  by  his  relations,  and  his 
widow  was  forced  to  support  herself  by  sell- 
ing the  "kosso,"  the  popular  remedy  for  the 
tape-worm,  a  creature  which  is  singularly 
prevalent  in  this  country.  Kassai,  then  a 
boy,  took  refuge  in  a  monastery,  where  he 
might  have  remained  until  this  day.  had  not  a 
Dejasmatch,  who  had  turned  rebel  after  their 
custom,  attacked  the  monastery,  burned  the 
huta  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  killnd  thn 
boys  who  inhabited  It  by  way  of  avenging 
himself  on  their  parents.    Kassai,  however, 
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escaped  the  massacre,  and  fled  to  a  powerftil 
and  warlike  relation,  the  Dejasmatch  Coufu, 
under  whom  ho  loarned  the  management  of 
arms,  and  as  much  of  the  art  of  war  as  was 
known. 

His  uncle  however  died,  and  his  two  sons 
immediately  fought  for  the  patrimony;  and, 
while  they  were  quarrelling,  another  power- 
ful Dejasmatch  saw  his  opportunity,  swept 
down  suddenly  upon  them,  and  made  lumself 
master  of  the  best  and  most  fertile  part  of  the 
district. 

Again  ejected  from  a  home,  Kassai  con- 
trived to  get  together  a  band  of  followers, 
whom  we  should  not  wrong  very  greatly  by 
calling  robbers,  and  for  some  years  lived  p, 
wandering  life  marvellously  resembling  that 
of  David  in  his  earlier  years.  By  degrees 
his  band  increased  until  some  of  the  petty 
chiefs  joined  him  with  their  followers,  and 
he  became  a  man  of  such  importance  that 
the  well-known  Waisoro  Mennen,  the  crafty 
and  ambitious  mother  of  lias  Ali,  finding  that 
he  could  not  be  beaten  in  the  field,  gave  him 
in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  Ras.  She, 
however,  proved  a  faithful  wife  to  him,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  schemes 
of  her  grandmother.  At  last  Kassai  and 
Waisoro  Mennen  came  to  an  open  rupture, 
and  fought  a  battle,  in  which  the  former  was 
victorious,  and  captured  both  the  lady  and 
her  fine  province  of  Dembca.  The  latter  he 
kept,  but  the  former  he  set  at  liberty. 

Ras  Ali  then  tried  to  rid  himself  of  his 
troublesome  son-in-law  by  assigning  Dem- 
bca to  Berru  Goshu,  a  powerful  Deja.smatch, 
who  accordingly  invaded  the  district,  and 
drove  Kassai  out  of  it.  This  happened  in 
1850.  In  less  than  two  years,  however,  Kas- 
sai reorganized  an  army,  attacked  the  camp 
of  Berru  Goshu,  shot  him  with  his  own  hancl, 
and  got  back  his  province.  Thinking  that 
matters  were  now  becoming  serious,  Ras 
All  took  the  field  in  person  and  marched 
against  Kassai,  who  conquered  him,  drove 
him  among  the  Gallas  for  safety,  and  took 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Amhara. 


Having  secured  this  splendid  prize,  he 
sent  to  Ras  Oubi,  the  Prince  of  Tigre,  and 
demaiAded  tribute.  Oubi  refused,  led  his 
army  against  Kassai,  and  lost  both  his  prov- 
ince and  his  liberty.  The  conqueror  kept 
him  in  prison  until  1860,  when  his  first  wife 
died,  and  he  married  the  daughter  of  Oubi, 
whom  he  released  and  made  a  tributary  vas- 
sal. 

Being  now  practically  master  of  the  whole 
country,  he  sent  for  Abba  Salama,  the 
then  Abuna  or  Patriarch,  and  had  himself 
crowned  by  the  title  of  Theodorus,  King  of 
the  kings  of  Ethiopia.  This  event  took 
place  in  1855;  and  from  that  time  to  his 
death  Theodore  maintained  his  supremacy, 
his  astonishing  personal  authority  keeping 
in  check  the  fierce  and  rebellious'spirits  by 


know.    Semi-savage  as  ho  was  by  nature, 
ho    possessed  many  virtues,  and,   had  he 
known  his  epoch  better,  would  still  have 
been  on  the  throne,  the  ruler  of  a  contented 
instead  of  a  rebellious  people.    But  he  was 
too  far  ahead  of  his  n"e.    He  saw  the  neces- 
sity for  reforms,  and  impatiently  tried  to 
force  them  on  the  people,  instead  of  gently 
paving  the  way  for  them.    The  inevitable 
results  followed,  and  Theodore's  mind  at 
last  gave  way  under  the  cares  of  empire 
and  the  continual  thwartings  of  his  many 
schemes.    Still,  even  to  the  last  he   never 
lost  his  self-reliance  nor  his  splendid  coiir» 
age,  and,  though  the  balance  of  his  mind 
was  gone,  and  he  alternated  between  acts  of 
singular  kindness  and  savage  cruelty,  he 
fought  to  the  last,  and  not  until  he  was 
deserted  by  his  soldiers  did  he  die  by  his 
own  hand  at  the  entrance  of  his  stronghold. 
He  saw  very  clearly  that  the  only  way 
to  establish    a  consolidated  kingdom  was 
to  break  the  power  of  the  great  chiefs  or 
princes.    This  he  did  by  the  simple  process 
of  putting  them  in  chains  until  they  yielded 
their  executive  powers,  and  contented  them- 
selves rather  with  the  authority  of  generals 
than  of  irresponsible  rulers.    He  was  also 
desirous  of  doing  away  with  the  custom  that 
made   every  man    an   armed  soldier,  and 
wished  to  substitute  a  paid  standing  army 
for  the  miscellaneous  horde  of  armed  men 
that  filled  the  country.    He  was  anxious  to 
promote  agriculture,  and,  according  to  his 
own  words,  not  only  to  turn  swords  into 
reaping-hooks  —  a  very  easy  thing,  by  the 
way,  with  an  Abyssinian  sword  — but  to 
make  a  ploughing  ox  more  valuable  than  a 
a  war-horse.    To  his  own  branch  of  the 
Church  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  openly. 
said  that  he  had  a  mission  to  drive  Islam- 
ism  from  his  country,  and  for  that  reason 
was  at  war  with  the  Gallas,  who,  as  well  as 
the  Shooas  and  other  tribes,  profess  the  re- 
ligion of  Mohaiiimed.    That  being  done,  he 
intended  to  march  and  raze  to  the  ground 
Mecca  and  Medina,  the  two  sacred  cities  of 
Islam;  and  even  projected  a  march  to  Jeru- 
salem itself. 

His  most  difficult  task,  however,  was  the 
suppression  of  the  immorality  that  reigns 
throughout  Abyssinia,  and  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Parkyns,  has  a  curious  eflect  on  the 
manners  of  the  people.  Neither  men  nor 
women  seem  to  have  any  idea  that  the  least 
shame  can  be  attached  to  immorality,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  both  in  word  and 
manner  they  are  perfectly  decorous.  To 
cope  with  so  ingrained  a  vice  seems  an 
impracticable  task,  and  such  it  turned  out  to 
be.  He  set  the  example  to  his  people  by 
only  taking  one  wife,  and  when  she  died  he 
had  many  scruples  about  the  legality  of  tak- 
ing another,  and  did  not  do  so  until  after 
consultation    with    Euronean    fWends   and 
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nature,  Rnd  in  h\n  Inst  years  he  hail  resorted 
to  the  <»ld  (uiMtom  of  tlic,  hiircni. 

As  the  reader  would  probably  like  to  see 
whiit  kind  ofa  man  was  this  Thcodorus,  I  give 
a  portrait  on  page  »52,  taken  from  a  skctcli 
made  of  1dm  wiule  lie  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  liealth  of  i)ody  and  mind,  and  while  he 
was  the  irresponsible  ruler  of  his  country, 
knowing  of  none  greater  than  himself,  and 
having  his  mind  tillod  with  schemes  of  con- 
quest of  other  lands,  and  reform  of  his  own. 
The  portrait  wiis  taken  by  M.  Lcjean,  some 
ten  years  before  the  death  of  I'lieodorus; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  his  hair,  wldch 
ho  wore  short  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
and  of  the  ravages  which  time,  anxiety,  and 
misdirected  zeal  had  made  in  his  features, 
the  face  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  dead  man  who  lay  within  the  gates 
of  Mivgdala  on  the  fatal  Good  Friday  of 
1808.  •' 

Knowing  the  character  of  the  people  over 
whouj  ho  reigned,  Theodore  made  liberal 
use  of  external  accessories  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  awe  into  them,  such  as  magnifi- 
cent robes  and  weapons  adorned  with  thi; 
precious  metals.  Among  the  most  valued  of 
these  accessories  were  mur  tame  lions,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  These  animals  trav- 
elled about  with  him.  and  even  lived  in  the 
same  stable  with  the  horses,  never  being 
chained  or  shut  up  in  cages,  but  allowed  to 
walk  about  in  perfect  liberty.  They  were  as 
tame  and  docile  as  dogs,  and  M.  Lejean 
states  that  the  only  objection  to  them  was 
tiio  ovor-demonstrative  aftVction  of  their 
manners.  Like  cats  they  delighted  to  bo 
noticed  and  made  much  of,  and  were  ant  to 
become  unpleasantly  importunate  in  solicit- 
ing caresses. 

*rhey  were,  however,  somewhat  short- 
tempered  when  travelling  over  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  the  cold  weather  of  those  ele- 
vated regions  making  them  uncomfortable 
and  snappish.  With  an  idea  of  impressing 
his  subjects  with  his  importance,  an  art  in 
which  he  was  eminently  successful,  Theo- 
dore was  accustomed  to  have  his  lions  with 
him  when  he  gave  audience,  and  the  accom- 
panying portrait  was  taken  from  a  sketch 
of  the  Lion  of  Abyssinia  seated  in  the 
andicuce-chamber,  and  surrounded  with  the 
living  emblems  of  the  title  which  he  bore, 
and  which  he  perpetuated  in  his  royal 
seal. 

Justice  is  administered  in  various  modes, 
sometimes  by  the  will  of  the  chief,  and 
sometimes  by  a  sort  of  court  or  council  of 
elders.  The  former  process  is  generally  of 
a  very  summary  character,  and  is  based  on 
the  old  Mosaic  principle  of  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  If  one  man 
murders  another,  for  example,  and  the  cul- 
prit be  detected,  the  Has  will  direct  the 
nearest  relation  of  the  murderer  to  kiil  iiim 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  he  killed 


One  very  odd  case  was  inves- 
Oubi,    tlio    Raa  or   Prince    of 


his  victim, 
tigated  by 
Tigrd. 

Two  little  boys,  the  elder  eight  and  the 
younger  live  years  of  age,  had  been  walking 
together,  when  they  saw  a  tree  laden  with 
fVuit.  After  some  difficulty,  the  elder  climbed 
into  the  tree,  and,  standing  on  a  branch, 
plucked  the  fruit  and  threw  it  to  his  little 
comnanion  who  stood  below  him.  By  some 
accident  or  other  ho  fell  from  the  tree  upon 
the  head  of  his  playfellow,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot.  The  parents  of  the  poor  child 
insisted  that  the  boy  who  killed  lum  should 
be  arraigned  for  murder,  and,  after  a  vast 
amount  of  consultation,  he  was  found  guilty. 
Has  Oubl  then  gave  sentence.  The  culprit 
was  to  stand  under  the  branch  exactly  where 
had  stood  the  poor  little  boy.  The  eldest 
brother  was  then  to  climb  up  the  tree  and 
fall  on  the  other  boy's  head  until  he  killed 
him. 

Theft  is  generally  punished  with  flogging, 
the  whip  being  a  most  formidable  weapon, 
made  of  hide,  and  called,  from  its  length 
and  wei<»ht,  tlie  "  giraffe."  A  thief  is  some- 
times taken  into  the  market-place,  stripped 
to  the  waist,  and  led  by  two  men,  while  a 
third  delivers  a  terrific  series  of  blows  with 
the  giraffe  whip.  After  each  blow  the  delin- 
quent is  forced  to  exclaim,  "  All  ye  who  see 
me  thus,  profit  by  my  example." 

Many  other  offences,  such  as  ^acrile^e, 
rebellion,  and  the  like,  are  punished  by  tlie 
loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  sometimes  of  both. 
The  forfeited  member  is  amputated  in  a 
very  clumsy  way,  with  a  small  curved  knife, 
so  that  a  careless  or  maladroit  executioner 
can  inflict  frightful  suffering.  The  culprit 
generally  gives  a  fee  to  the  executioner, 
who  will  then  put  as  keen  an  edge  as  possi- 
ble on  the  knife,  and  tell  the  sufferer  how  to 
arrange  his  hand,  and  spread  his  fingers,  so 
tliat  the  tendons  may  be  stretched,  and  the 
joint  separated  easily.  One  man  of  rank, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  lose  his  left 
hand,  suffered  the  operation  without  moving 
a  nniscle  of  his  countenance,  and  when  the 
hand  was  severed,  he  took  it  up  with  his 
right,  and  flung  it  in  the  face  of  the  presid- 
ing chief,  with  the  exclamation  that  lie  still 
had  a  hand  wherewith  to  fling  a  spear. 
With  the  same  equanimity  he  dipped  the 
bleeding  stump  into  tlie  boiling  oil  which 
is  generally  used  as  a  styptic.  Sometimes, 
hoAvever,  the  use  of  the  hot  oil  is  forbidden, 
and  the  sufferer  is  left  to  bleed  to  death. 

The  Abyssinians,  however,  are  as  little 
sensitive  to  pain  as  most  African  tribes,  and 
endure  with  ease  injuries  which  would  kiil  an 
European.  The  young  men  have  a  curious 
amusement,  which  well  exemplifies  their 
insensibility  to  pain.  "When  a  party  of 
young  men  are  seated  together,  the  ladies 
present  will  bring  bits  of  the  pith  of  millet 
stems,  cut  to  alxmt  an  inch  long,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thumb,  or,  what  ia  bet- 
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ter  still,  pieces  of  old  rag,  rolled  tight,  so 
aa  to  form  a  pellet  of  similar  dimensions. 
These  are  arranged  in  patterns  by  each  lady 
on  the  extended  arm  of  any  one  whom  she 
may  choose,  and  their  tops  lighted. 

"The  only  merit  in  the  man  is  to  allow 
them  to  burn  themselves  out  entirely,  with- 
out moving  his  arm  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
fall,  or  evincing  the  slkhtest  consciousness 
of  pain  either  by  word,  look,  or  gesture.  On 
the  contrary,  he  must  continue  a  flow  of 
agreeable  conversation,  as  if  nothing  were 
occurring.  The  lady  operator  usually  blows 
her  fires  to  keep  them  going,  and  the  mate- 
rial, whether  pith  or  rag,  oeing  of  a  very 
Sorous  nature,  and  burning  slowly  like  tin- 
er,  the  action  of  the  fire  is  felt  on  the  skin 
long  before  it  actually  reaches  it.  It  is.  in 
fact,  an  operation  similar  to  the  '  moxa '  of 
European  surgery.  When  the  pellets  are 
comnletely  burned  out,  the  lady  rubs  her 
hand  roughly  over  the  cauterized  parts,  so  as 
to  remove  the  burnt  skin.  On  a  copper- 
colored  person  the  scars,  when  well  hesded, 
assume  a  polished  black  surface,  which  con- 
trasts very  prettily  with  the  surrounding 
skin." 

The  courts  of  justice,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  are  composed  of  elders;  or  not 
unfrequently  the  chief  of  tlie  district  acts  as 
the  magistrate.  When  two  persons  fall  into 
a  dispute  and  brine  it  before  the  cpurt,  an 
oflScer  comes  for  the  litigants,  and  ties' to- 
gether the  corner  of  their  quarries.  Hold- 
ing them  by  the  knot,  he  leads  them  before 
the  magistrate,  where  each  is  at  liberty  to 
plead  his  own  cause.  Prom  the  moment 
that  the  knot  is  tied,  neither  is  allowed  to 
speak,  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  flue,  until 
they  have  come  betbre  the  magistrate;  and 
when  the  trial  has  begim,  (see  engraving  No. 
2,  p.  6520  the  plaintiff  has  the  first  right  of 
speech,  followed  by  the  defendant  in  reply. 
Neither  is  allowed  to  interrupt  the  other  un- 
der pain  of  a  fine;  but,  in  compassion  tc  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  the  non-speaker 
niav  grunt  if  he  likes  when  the  adversary 
makes  any  statement  that  displeases  him. 

The  oddest  part  of  the  proceeding  is  the 
custom  of  betting,  or  rather  paying  forfeits, 
on  the  result  of  the  investigation.  A  plain- 
tiff, for  example,  offers  to  bet  one,  two,  or 
more  mules,  and  the  defendant  feels  himself 
bound  to  accept  the  challenge,  thougli  he 
may  sometimes  modify  the  amount  of  the 
bet.  When  the  case  is  determined,  the  loser 
pays  the  sum,  not  to  the  winner,  but  to  the 
chief  who  decides  the  case.  A  "  mule,"  by 
the  way,  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  ani 
nial,  but  the  word  is  used  conventionally  to 
represent  a  certain  sum  of  money,  so  that  a 
"  mule  "  moans  ten  dollars,  just  as  among 


a  "  pony  "  signifies 


English  sporting  men 
£25. 

This  practice  is  carried  on  to  such  au  ex- 
tent that  Mr.  Parkyns  has  seen  ten  mulsa  hf.t= 
led  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  quantity  of 


corn,  worth  only  two  or  three  shillings.  The 
object  of  the  "bet "seems  to  be  that  the 
ofter  binds  the  opposite  .party  to  carry  out 
the  litigation,  and  when  it  is  offered,  the 
chief  lorces  the  loser  to  pay  under  the 
penalty  of  being  put  in  chains. 

It  may  be  seen  irom  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations that  the  Abyssinians  are  rather  a 
quarrelsome  people.  This  arises  chiefly 
from  their  vanity,  which  is  extreme,  and 
which  culminates  to  its  highest  point  when 
the  brain  is  excited  and  the  tongue  loosened 
by  drink.  It  was  this  national  character- 
istic which  induced  King  Theodore  to  imag- 
ine himself  the  equal  of  any  monarch  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  to  fancy  that  he  could 
cope  successfully  with  the  power  of  Ehk- 
land.  * 

Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns  gives  a  very  amus- 
ing uocount  of  this  national  failing. 

"  Vanity  is  one  of  the  principal  besetting 
sins  of  the  Abyssiciaos,  and  it  is  to  this 
weakness,  when  brought  out  by  liquor,  that 
the  origin  of  most  of  their  quarrels  may  be 
traced.  I  remember  more  than  once  to  have 
heard  a  remark  something  like  the  following 
made  by  one  of  two  men  wno,from  being '  my 
dear  friends '  had  chosen  to  sit  next  to  each 
other  at  table:  'You're  a  very  good  fellow, 
and  my  very  dear  friend;  but  (hiccup)  you 
aren't  half  so  brave  or  Iiandsome  as  I  ami ' 
The  '  very  dear  friend '  denies  the  fact  in  a 
tone  of  voice  denoting  anything  but  amity, 
and  states  that  his  opinion  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  The  parties  warm  in  the  argu- 
ment; words,  as  is  usual  when  men  are  in 
such  a  state,  ai-e  bandied  about  without  any 
measure,  and  often  without  much  meaning; 
insults  follow;  then  blows;  and  if  the  parties 
round  them  be  in  a  similar  condition  to 
themselves,  and  do  not  immediately  separate 
them,  it  frequently  happens  that  swords  are 
drawn. 

"  Dangerous  wounds  or  death  are  the  con- 
sequence; or,  as  is  not  uncommon,  others  of 
the  party,  siding  with  the  quarrellers,  prob- 
ably with  the  idea  of  settling  the  affair,  are 
induced  to  join  in  the  row,  wliich  in  the  end 
becomes  a  general  engagement.  I  have 
n">ticed  this  trait  of  vanity  as  exhibiting 
itself  in  various  ways  in  a  dfrunken  Abyssi- 
nian. I  always  found  that  the  best  plan  for 
keeping  a  man  quiet,  when  in  this  state,  was 
to  remark  to  him  that  it  was  unbecoming  in 
a  great  man  to  behave  in  such  a  way,  that 
people  of  rank  were  dignified  and  reserved 
m  their  manners  and  conversation.  And 
thus  I  have  argued  very  successfully  with 
my  own  servants  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
flattering  them  while  they  were  tipsy,  and 
then  paying  tliem  off  with  a  five-foot  male 
bamboo  when  they  got  sober  again. 

"  I  recollect  one  fellow  who  was  privileged, 
for  he  had  asked  my  leave  to  go  to  a  party 
and  get  drunk.  On  returning  home  in  the 
"v-'n'.ng,  iS6  staggered  into  iny  ruoiii  in  iis 
dignified  a  manner  as  he  could,  and,  seating 
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himself  beside  me  on  my  oouch,  embraced  me 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  made  me  a  thousand 
protestations  of  attachment  and  affection, 
offering  to  serve  me  in  any  way  he  could,  but 
never  by  a  single  expression  evincing  that 
he  considered  me  as  other  than  a  dear  friend, 
and  that  indeed  in  rather  a  patronizing  fash- 
ion, although  the  same  fellow  was  in  the  habit 
of  washing  my  feet,  and  kissing  them  after- 
ward, every  evening,  and  would,  if  sober, 
have  no  more  thought  of  seating  himself, 
even  on  the  ground,  in  my  presence,  than 
of  jumping  over  the  moon. 

"  With  his  fellow-servants,  too,  he  acted 
similarly;  for  though  he  knew  them  all,  and 
their  characters  and  positions,  he  addressed 
them  as  his  servants,  ordering  them  about, 
and  upbraiding  them  for  sundry  peccadil- 
loes which  they  had  doubtless  committed, 
and  which  thus  came  to  my  knowledge.  In 
fact,  in  every  point  he  acted  to  perfection 
the  manners  and  language  of  a  great  man; 
and  so  often  have  I  seen  the  same  mimicry, 
that  it  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  chief 
mental  employment  of  the  lowest  fellow  in 
the  country  is  building  castles  in  the  air, 
and  practismg  to  himself  how  he  would  act, 
and  what  he  would  say,  if  he  were  a  great 
man." 

The  law  of  debt  is  a  very  severe  one. 
The  debtor  is  thrown  into  prison,  and 
chained  to  the  wall  bv  the  wrist.  The  ring 
that  encloses  the  wrist  is  a  broad  hoop  or 
bracelet  of  iron,  which  is  forced  asunder  far 
enough  to  permit  the  hand  to  enter,  and 
is  then  hamraertd  together  tightly  enough 
to  prevent  the  hand  from  being  withdrawn. 
After  a  while,  if  the  sum  be  not  paid,  the 
bracelet  is  hammered  a  little  tighter;  and 
so  the  creditor  continues  to  tighten  the  iron 
until  it  is  driven  into  the  flesh,  the  course 
of  the  blood  checked,  and  the  hand  finally 
destroyed  by  mortification. 

Should  the  Government  be  the  creditor 
for  unpaid  tribute,  a  company  of  soldiers  is 
quartered  on  the  debtor,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  feed  them  with  the  best  of  everything 
under  pain  of  brutal  ill-treatment.  Of  course 
this  mode  of  enforcing  payment  often  has 
the  opposite  effect,  and,  when  a  heavy  tax 
has  been  proclaimed  in  a  district,  the  people 
run  away  en  masse  from  the  villages.  In 
such  a  case  the  headman  of  the  village  is 
responsible  for  the  entire  amount,  and  some- 
limes  is  obliged  to  make  his  escape  with  as 
much  portable  property  as  he  can  manage 
to  carry  off.  „ 


When  rightly  managed,  the  Abyssinians 
are  a  hospitable  people.  Some  travellers 
take  a  soldier  with  them,  and  demand  food 
and  lodging.  These  of  course  are  given, 
through  fear,  but  without  a  welcome.  The 
right  mode  is,  that  when  a  traveller  comes 
to  a  village,  he  sits  under  a  tree,  and  waits. 
rhe  vilhigers  soon  gatiier  roand  him,  ques- 
tion him,  and  make  remarks  on  his  appear- 


ance with  per*'"''t  candor.  After  he  has 
undergone  this  ordeal,  some  one  is  sure  to 
ask  hiin  to  his  house,  and,  should  he  happen 
to  ba  a  person  of  distinction,  one  or  the 
chief  men  is  certain  to  be  his  host 

When  Mr.  Parkyns  was  residing  in  Abys- 
sinia, he  always  adopted  this  plan.  On  one 
occasion  the  headman  invited  liim  to  his 
house,  and  treated  him  most  hospitably, 
apologizing  for  the  want  of  better  food  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  lately  been  made 
liable  for  the  tribute  of  a  number  of  persons 
who  had  run  away,  and  was  consequently 
much  reduced  in  the  world.  It  proved  that 
sixteen  householders  had  escaped  to  avoid 
the  tax,  and  that  the  unfortunate  man  had 
to  pay  the  whole  of  it,  amounting  to  a  sum 
which  forced  him  to  sell  his  horse,  mule, 
and  nearly  all  his  plough  oxen,  and^ven 
when  he  was  entertaining  his  visitor,  he 
was  in  dread  lest  the  soldiers  should  be 
quartered  on  him. 

The  question  of  hospitality  naturally  leads 
us  to  the  cooking  and  mode  of  eating  as 
practised  in  Abyssinia,  about  which  so 
many  strange  stories  have  been  told.  We 
have  all  heard  of  Bruce's  account  of  the 
eating  of  raw  meat  cut  from  the  limbs  of  a 
living  bullock,  and  of  the  storm  of  derision 
which  was  raised  by  the  tale.  We  will  see 
how  far  he  was  borne  out  by  facts. 

The  "staff  of  life"  is  prepared  in  Abys- 
sinia much  after  the  same  fashion  as  in 
other  parts  of  Africa,  the  grain  being 
ground  between  two  stones,  and  then  made 
into  a  sort  of  very  thin  paste,  about  the 
consistency  of  gruel.  This  paste  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  jar  for  a  day  and  night  in 
order  to  become  sour,  and  is  then  taken  to 
the  oven.  This  is  a  very  curious  article, 
being  a  slab  of  earthenware  in  which  a  con- 
cave hollow  is  made,  and  furnished  with  a 
small  cover  of  the  same  material.  A  flre  is 
made  beneath  the  oven,  or  "  magogo,"  as  it 
is  termed,  and  when  it  is  hot  the  baker,  who 
is  always  a  woman,  proceeds  to  work. 

She  first  rubs  the  hollow  with  an  oily  seed 
in  order  to  prevent  the  broad  from  adhering 
to  it,  and  then  with  a  gourd  ladle  takes 
some  of  the  thin  dough  from  the  jar.  The 
gourd  holds  exactly  enough  to  make  one 
loaf,  or  rather  cake.  With  a  rapid  move- 
ment the  woman  spreads  the  dough  over 
the  entire  hollow,  and  then  puts  on  the 
cover.  In  two  or  three  minutes  it  is  re- 
moved, and  the  bread  is  peeled  off  in  one 
flat  circular  piece,  some  eighteen  inches  in 
width,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  This  bread,  called  "  teff,"  is  tlie 
ordinary  diet  of  an  Abyssinian.  It  is  very 
sour,  very  soft,  and  very  spongy,  qnd 
requires  an  experienced  palate  to  appreci- 
ate it.  There  are  several  other  kinds  of 
bread,  but  the  teff  is  that  which  is  most 
valued. 

As  to  the  meat  diet  of  the  Abyssinians,  it 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  cooked  mi 
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uncooked  meat.  Cooked  meat  Is  usually 
prepared  from  the  least  valued  parts  of  the 
animal.  It  is  cut  tip  into  little  pieces,  and 
stewed  in  a  pot  together  with  other  ingre- 
dients, a  considerable  quantity  of  butter, 
and  such  an  amount  of  capsicum  pods  that 
the  whole  mess  is  of  a  light  red  cowr,  and  a 
drop  of  it  leaves  a  red  stain  on  any  garment 
on  which  it  may  happen  to  fall.  This  paste 
is  called  "  dillikh,"  and  is  made  by  grinding 
together  a  quantity  of  capsicum  pods  and 
an  equal  amount  of  onions,  to  which  are 
added  ginger,  salt,  black  pepper,  and  other 
herbs,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  pre- 
parer. The  poorer  class,  who  cannot  afford 
meat,  can  still  make  dillikh  paste,  and  live 
almost  entirely  on  teff,  clotted  milk,  and  dil- 
likh. 

But-  the .  great  treat  for  an  Abyssinian 
epicure  is  the  "broundo,"  or  raw  meat, 
about  which  he  is  as  fastidious  as  the  Euro- 
pean bon  vivant  about  his  sauces  and  rar 
gouts.  Kot  an  Abyssinian  will  eat  any 
animal  which  has  incisor  teeth  in  its  upper 
jaw,  and,  like  the  Jews,  they  even  reject 
the  camel,  because  it  has  not  a  cloven  hoof. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Bruce, 
when  a  dinner  party  is  assembled,  a  cow  is 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  house,  bound, 
flung  down,  and  a  few  drops  of  its  blood 
poured  on  the  ground  in  order  to  save  the 
letter  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  butchers 
then  cut  large  strips  of  njeat  from  the  poor 
beast,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vital  parts 
and  larger  vessels,  and  managing  so  as  to 
remove  the  flesh  without  much  eflusion  oi' 
blood. 

The  still  warm  flesh  is  taken  within  the 
house,  where  it  is  sliced  into  strips  by  the 
men,  and  handed  to  the  women  wno  sit  by 
their  side.  The  women  cut  it  up  into  small 
squares,  lay  it  on  the  "  teflf "  bread,  season  it 
plentifully  with  the  dillikh  paste,  roll  it  up 
info  balls,  and  push  the  balls  into  the  moutn 
of  their  companion,  who  eats  until  he  is 
satisfied,  and  then  reciprocates  the  atten- 
tion by  making  uj)  a  couple  of  similar  balls, 
and  putting  them  into  the  mouths  of  the 
women.  (See  page  643.)  Mead  and  tedge 
are  then  consumed  as  largely  as  the  meat, 
and,  according  to  Bruce,  a  scene  of  the  most 
abominable  licentiousness  accompanies  the 
conclusion  of  the  festival. 

These  statements  have  been  much  con- 
troverted, but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
main,  the  narrative  of  Bruce  was  a  truthfiil 
one.  Many  of  the  facts  of  which  he  wrote 
have  since  been  corrolwrated,  while  the 
changes  to  which  Abyssinia  has  been  sub- 
jected will  account  for  unimportant  varia- 
tions. Later  travellers,  for  example,  have  not 
witnessed  such  a  scene  as  has  been  narrated 
by  Bruce,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
scene  should  not  have  occurred,  'the  most 
important  part  of  it,  namely,  the  eating  of 

especially  by  Mansfield  Parkyns,  who  lived 


so  long  with  the  Abyssinians,  dressed  like 
them,  fed  like  them,  and  accommodated 
himself  in  most  respects  to  their  mode  of 
life. 

He  found  that  meat  was  always,  if  possible 
eaten  in  the  raw  state,  only  the  inferior 
qualities  being  made  fit  for  consumption  by 
cookery.  His  description  of  the  mode  of 
eating  tallies  exactly  with  that  of  Bruce. 
The  meat  is  always  brought  to  the  consumer 
while  still  warm  and  quivering  with  life,  as 
it  becomes  tough  and  stringy  when  juflered 
to  become  cold.  Each  guest  is  furnished 
with  plenty  of  teff'  and  the  invariable  pepper 
sauce.  His  fingers  take  the  place  of  a  fork, 
and  his  sword,  or  shotel,  does  duty  for  a 
knife.  Holding  the  brouudo  in  his  left  hand, 
he  takes  into  his  capacious  mouth  as  much  as 
it  can  accommodate,  and  then,  with  an  adroit 
upward  stroke  of  the  sword,  severs  the 
piece  of  meat,  and  just  contrives  to  avoid 
cutting  off  his  nose.  He  alternates  the  pieces 
of  meat  with  teff  and  dillikh.  and,  when  he 
has  finished,  refreshes  himself  copiously  with 
drink. 

Such  food  as  this  appears  to  be  indescriba- 
bly disgusting,  and  very  unfit  for  a  nation 
that  prides  itself  on  its  Christianity.  Many 
persons,  indeed,  have  said  that  no  one  could 
eat  raw  meat  except  when  pressed  by  star- 
vation, and  have  therefore  discredited  all 
accounts  of  the  practice. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  remember  that 
after  Bruce's  return  a  gentleman  was  mak- 
ing very  merry  with  this  account  in  the 
traveller's  presence,  treating  the  whole 
story  as  a  fabrication,  on  the  ground  that  to 
eat  raw  meat  was  impossible.  Bruce  said 
nothing,  but  quietly  left  the  room,  and  pres- 
ently returned  with  a  piece  of  beef  rolled 
and  peppered  after  the  Abyssinian  fashion, 
and  gave  his  astonished  opponent  the  choice 
of  eating  the  meat  <\t  fighting  him  on  the 
spot  As  Bruce  was  ot  gigantic  strength 
and  stature,  and  an  accomplislied  swordsman 
to  boot,  the  meat  was  eaten,  and  the  fact 
proved  to  be  possible. 

Mr.  Parkyns,  who,  when  in  Abyssinia, 
very  wisely  did  as  tlie  Abyssinians  do,  found 
that  h*^  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  taste 
of  raw  meat,  and  learned  how  to  prefer  one 
part  of  an  animal  to  another.  He  discovered 
that  a  very  good  imitation  of  an  oyster 
could  be  made  by  chopping  up  a  sheep's 
liver  very  fine,  and  seasoning  it  with  pepper, 
vinegar,  and  a  little  salt,  provided  that  the 
consumer  shut  his  eyes  while  eating  it.  He 
even  learned  to  appreciate  a  disli  called 
chogera,  which  seems  to  be  about  the  very 
acme  of  abomination.  It  consists  of  the 
liver  and  stomach  chopped  up  fine,  mixed 
with  a  little  of  the  half-digested  grass  found 
in  the  stomach,  flavored  with  the  contents 
of  the  gall  bladder,  plentiililly  seasoned  with 
pepjper,  salt,   and   onions,  and   eaten  un- 
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and  almost  rivals  that  of  a  pike,  which  will 
digest  half  of  a  flsh  in  its  stomach  while  the 
other  half  is  protruding  from  its  mouth. 
He  will  go  to  any  number  of  feasts  in  a  day, 
and  bring  a  line  fresh  appetite  to  each  of 
them,  consuming  at  a  meal  a  quantity  that 
would  suttice  seven  or  eight  hungry  Eng- 
lishmen. Mr.  Parkyns  once  gave  a  break- 
fast to  fourteen  guests,  thinking  that,  as  they 
were  engaged  for  three  or  four  other  feasts 
on  the  same  day,  they  would  perhaps  eat  but 
little. 

Keeping  up,  however,  the  old  hospitable 
customs,  ho  killed  a  cow  and  two  Ikt  sheepi 
and  provided  many  gallons  of  mead  and  an 
infinite  quantity  of  "  teff."  To  his  astonish- 
ment, the  whole  of  this  enormous  supply 
vanished,  as  ho  says,  "  like  smoke,"  before 
his  guests,  who  left  scarcely  a  scrap  for  their 
servants.  And,  after  this  feast,  the  whole  of 
the  party  proceeded  to  another  house,  where 
they  were  treated  in  a  similarly  liberal  man- 
ner, and  employed  the  day  iu  a  series  of  four 
or  five  such  banquets. 

The  Abyssiniaus  are  very  fastidious  re- 
specting the  part  of  the  animal  from  which 
the  broundo  is  cut,  and  have  a  vast  number 
of  names  to  express  the  different  qualities 
of  meat.  The  most  valued  portion  is  the 
hump  of  the  shoulder,  the  first  cut  of  which 
is  always  given  to  the  man  of  the  highest 
rank.  Consequently,  when  several  men  of 
nearly  equal  rank  meet,  a  polite  controversy 
is  carried  on  for  some  time,  each  offering  the 
cut  of  honor  to  his  neighbor. 

On  one  occasion  this  piece  of  etiquette 
produced  fatal  results.  Several  Amhara 
chiefs  were  present,  together  with  one  Ti- 
gre'an.  The  latter,  in  order  to  assei  i,  the  su- 
periority of  his  own  province,  drew  his  sword 
and  helped  himself  to  the  firat  cut,  where- 
upon he  was  immediately  challenged  by  two 
Amhara  warriors.  He  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, fought  them  both,  killed  them  both, 
and  so  vindicated  the  course  which  he  liad 
taken. 

The  quantity  which  an  Abyssinian  will 
eat  when  he  gets  the  chance  must  bo  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  See  for  example  Mr.  Par- 
kyns' account  of  a  feast  at  an  Abyssinian 
rvedding  :  — 

"The  Abyssinian  guests  were  squatted 
round  the  tables  in  long  rows,  feeding  as  if 
their  lives  depended  en  the  quantity  they 
could  devour,  and  washin*  it  down  with 
floods  of  drink.  I  never  could  have  believed 
that  any  people  could  take  so  much  food,  and 
certainly,  if  the  reader  wishes  to  see  a  curi- 
ous exhibition  in  the  feeding  line,  he  has 
only  to  run  over  to  Abyssinia,  and  be  pres- 
seat  at  a  wedding-feast 


"  Imagine  two  or  three  hundred  half-naked 
men  and  women  all  in  one  room,  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  way  I  have  describecl  in  a 
former  chapter,  but  with  this  difference  — 
that  the  private  party  is  well  ordered  and 
arranged,  while  the  public  '  hang-out '  is  a 
scene  of  the  most  terrible  confusion.  Here 
all  decorum  is  lost  ^ight  of ;  and  you  see  the 
waiters,  each  with  a  huge  piece  of  raw  beef 
in  his  hands,  rushing  frantically  to  and  fro 
in  his  desire  to  satisfy  the  voracious  appe- 
tites of  the  guests,  who,  as  he  comes  within 
their  reach,  grasp  the  meat,  and  with  their 
long  crooked  swortls  hack  off  a  lump  or  strip, 
as  tlie  case  may  be,  in  their  eagerness  not  to 
lose  their  share. 

"  One  man  was  reported  on  this  occasion 
to  have  eaten  '  tallak  '  and  '  tamash  '  of 
raw  beef  (each  weighing  from  four  to  five 
pounds)  and  seven  cakes  of  bread,  and  to 
have  drunk  twenty-six  pints  of  beer  and^ 
'  tedge.'  From  what  I  saw  I  can  believe 
a  good  deal,  but  this  appears  rather  a 
'  stretcher.' 

"  We  of  the  Frank  sect  were  presented 
with  our  share  of  the  '  broundo  ;'  but  as  our 
thoughtful  host  had  informed  us  that  a  din- 
ner, cooked  by  his  own  hands  iu  the  Turkish 
style,  was  awaiting  us  in  an  inner  apartment, 
we  merely,  for  fonnality's  sake,  tasted  the 
offered  delicacies,  and  then  handed  them 
over  to  our  servants,  who,  standing  behind 
us,  were  »  uy  enough  to  make  away  with 
them.  The  silversmith  Michael,  before  com- 
ing to  the  feast,  had,  it  would  appear,  been 
pouring  a  tolerably  copious  libation  to  some 
god  or  other,  for  he  was  considerably  ele- 
vated, and,  being  anxious  to  show  off^  com- 
menced eating  in  the  Abyssinian  fashion,  nor 
did  he  stop  until  he  had  cut  a  large  gash  in 
his  nose." 

The  hands  are  always  carefully  washed 
both  before  and  after  a  meal.  Just  before 
the  feast  is  over,  the  servants  come  round 
with  baskets  to  the  guests,  each  of  whom 
places  in  the  basket  a  portion  of  his  food.  Aa 
to  the  little  boys,  they  crawl  about  under  the 
tables,  and  among  the  legs  of  the  guests,  and 
are  always  ready  for  any  fragments  that 
maybe  accidentally  dropped  or  intentionally 
given  to  them. 

The  beer,  or  "  tedge,"  and  mead,  which 
have  been  mentioned,  are  favorite  drinks 
among  the  Abyssinians.  The  former  is  very 
thick  and  gruel-like,  and  to  a  European 
is  very  repulsive.  The  latter,  however,  ia 
tolerably  good,  and  is  kept  carefully  in  large 
jars.  The  mouth  of  each  jar  is  covered 
with  a  piece- of  cotton  cloth  drawn  tightly 
over  it  This  is  not  removed  when  the 
mead  is  poured  out,  and  acts  as  a  strainer. 
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We  will  now  cursorily  glance  at  the  life  of 
an  Abyssinian  from  his  birth  to  his  funeral. 

As  soon  as  the  birth  of  a  child  is  expected, 
all  the  men  leave  the  house,  as  they  would 
be  considered  as  polluted  if  they  were  under 
the  same  roof,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  a  church  for  forty  days.  The  women 
take  immediate  charge  of  the  new  comer, 
wash  and  perfume  it,  and  mould  its  little 
features  in  order  to  make  them  handsome. 
Should  it  be  a  boy,  it  is  held  up  to  the  win- 
dow until  a  warrior  thrusts  a  lance  into  the 
room  and  pokes  it  into  the  child's  mouth, 
this  ceremony  being  supposed  to  make  it 
courageous.  The  throat  of  a  fowl  is  then 
cut  in  front  of  the  child,  and  the  women 
utter  their  joy-cries  —  twelve  times  for  a 
boy  and  three  times  for  a  girl.  They  then 
rush  tumultuously  out  of  the  house,  and  try 
to  catch  the  men.  If  they  succeed,  they 
hustle  their  captives  about,  and  force  them 
to  ransom  themselves  by  a  jar  of  mead,  or 
Bome  such  present. 

Next  come  the  religious  ceremonies;  and 
it  is  not  the  least  curious  point  in  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  Abyssinians  that  they 
have  retained  the  Jewish  rite,  to  which  they 
superadded  Christian  baptism.  Eight  days 
after  birth  the  child  is  circumcised,  twenty 
days  afterward  the  priests  enter  the  house, 
and  perform  a  purification  service  which 
restores  it  to  general  use,  and  forty  days 
afterward  the  baptism  takes  place,  should 
the  child  be  a  boy,  and  eighty  days  if  a  girl. 
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A  plaited  cord  of  red,  blue,  and  white  silk 
is  then  placed  round  the  child's  neck,  as  a 
token  that  it  has  been  baptized,  which  is 
afterward  exchanged  for  the  blue  cord,  or 
"match,"  worn  by  all  Christian  Abyssi- 
nians. There  is  a  curious  law  that,  if  either 
of  the  sponsors  should  die  without  issue, 
his  godchild  becomes  the  heir  to  His  prop- 
erty. 

The  priests  are  very  particular  about  the 
date  or  the  baptism.  They  believe  that 
Adam  and  Eve  did  not  receive  the  spirit  of 
life  until  they  had  been  created  forty  and 
eighty  days.  Should  the  father  miscalculate 
the  date,  ne  would  be  sentenced  to  a  year's 
fasting;  while  the  priest  is  liable  to  a  simi- 
lar penalty  if  he  should  happen  to  assign 
the  wrong  day. 

As  to  their  marriages,  the  Abyssinians 
manage  them  very  easily.  As  soon  as 
betrothal  takes  place,  which  is  mostly  at  a 
very  early  age,  the  couple  are  not  allowed 
to  see  each  other,  even  though  they  may 
have  enjoyed  the  greatest  liberty  before- 
hand. So  rigidly  is  this  practice  carried 
out  in  Tigrd,  that  the  bride  never  leaves 
her  father's  house  until  her  marriage,  be- 
lieving that  if  she  did  so  she  would  be  bit- 
ten by  a  snake. 

Just  before  the  wedding-day,  a  "dass,"  or 
marquee,  is  built  of  stakes  and  reeds  for  the 
rficention  of  the  weddins-^artv.  in  whif^h 
the  marriage-feast  is  prepared.  Certain 
distinguished   guests   have    special   places 
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reserved  for  them;  but  any  one  is  at  liberty 
to  enter  and  cat  to  liia  heart's  content.  A 
scene  of  great  turmoil  always  occurs  on 
these  occasions,  a  crowd  of  men  who  have 
already  been  fed  trying  to  gain  re-admis- 
sion, whilst  another  crowd  of  hungry  appli- 
cants is  fighting  and  pushing  toward  the 
entrance.  Order  is  kept  to  some  extent  by 
a  number  ^of  young  men  who  volunteer 
their  services,  and  are  allowed  to  exercise 
their  office  as  they  think  best,  hitting  about 
at  the  crowd,  and  no  man  returning  their 
blows.  As  soon  as  one  batch  of  guests 
have  eaten  as  much  as  they  can  be  expected 
to  consume,  the  door-keepers  turn  them  out 
by  main  force  and  admit  a  fresh  batch. 

After  the  feast,  the  bride  is  carried  in 
upon  a  man's  back,  and  nut  down,  like  a 
sack  of  coals,  on  a  stool.  Music  and  dancing 
then  take  place,  while  the  bridegroom,  at° 
tended  by  his  groomsmen,  or  "arkees,"  is 
proceeding  to  the  house,  accompanied  by 
his  friends,  and  preceded  by  music.  When 
he  arrives,  the  marriage  —  which  is  a  civil 
rather  than  a  religious  ceremony  —  takes 
place,  an  address  being  delivered  to  the 
married  couple  by  a  priest,  should  one  hap- 
pen to  bo  present;  if  not,  by  an  elder;  and 
the  actual  ceremony  is  at  an  end. 

The  arkees  have  a  number  of  curious  offi- 
ces to  perform,  among  which  is  the  custom 
of  collecting  gifts  for  the  newly-married 
couple,  beg"in"  with  songs  and  drum-beat- 
ing before  the  houses.  If  nothing  be  given 
them,  they  take  whatever  they  wish;  and, 
after  a  wedding  the  robberies  are  countless, 
the  arkees  being  privileged  persons  during, 
their  term  of  office.  They  are  even  allowed 
to  perjure  themselves  — a  crime  which  is 
held  in  the  deepest  abhorrence  by  all  Abys- 
sinian Christians.  Should  a  person  from 
whom  anything  is  stolen  offer  a  present  as  a 
ransom,  the  arkees  are  obliged  to  give  up 
the  stolen  property;  but  should  they  have 
taken  fowls  or  any  other  edibles,  there  is  no 
restitution  possible,  the  arkees  taking  care 
to  have  them  cooked  and  eaten  at  once. 

ciuch  marriages,  being  merely  civil  cere- 
monies, are  dissolved  as  easily  as  they  are 
made,  the  slightest  pretext  on  either  side 
being  considered  as  sufficient  for  the  separa- 
tion. Should  there  be  children,  the  father 
takes  the  bovs,  and  the  mother  the  girls, 
and  each  will  probably  marry  again  almost 
immediately. 

In  consequence  of  this  very  ea.sy  arrange- 
ment, it  often  happens  that,  in  one  family  of 
children,  two  may  be  by  one  mother,  two  by 
another,  and  one  or  two  more  by  a  third- 
and  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  the 
children  of  one  father  by  different  mothers 
hate  each  other  cordially,  while  the  children 
or  one  mother  by  different  fathers  live  to- 
j  gether  in  amity. 

j     Besides  these  civil  marriages,  which  are 
j  really  no  marriages  at  all,  tliere  are  ecclesi 


astical   marriages,  which   are   held  to  be 


indissoluble.  These,  however,  are  very  sel- 
dom contracted  except  between  persons  who 
have  been  civilly  married,  nod  have  found, 
after  many  years  of  experience,  that  they 
cannot  be  better  suited.  They  therefore  go 
to  the  church,  are  married  by  the  priest, 
and  receive  the  Communion  together. 

"When   an  Abyssinian  dies,  the  funeral 
takes  place  withm  a  very  short  time,  the 
same  day  beirg  preferred  if  possible.    The 
death  being  announced  from  the  house-top 
by  the  relatives,  and  by  messengers  to  the 
neighboring  villages,  a  grave  is  at  once  dug 
by  volunteers.    There  are  no  professionsS 
grave-diggers  in  Abyssini^,  but,  as  the  act 
of  burying  the  dead  is  considered  as  a  meri- 
torious one,  plenty  of  assistance  is  always 
found.    The  body  is  then  placed  on  a  couch 
and  carried  to  the  grave,  the  whole  of  the 
Psalter  being  repeated  as  the  procession 
makes  its  way.    Six  halts  are  made  during 
the  progress  of  the  body  to  the  church,  at 
each  of  which  incense  is  burned  over  it, 
and  certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures  are 
read,  or  rather  gabbled,  as  fast  as  the  words 
can  be  repeated.    In  order  to  save  time, 
each  priest  or  scribe  who  is  present  has  a 
certain  portion  assigned  to  him,  and  they 
all  read  at  once,  so  that  not  a  word  can  be 
caught  by  the  mourners.    These,  however, 
are  making  such  a   noise    on    their   own 
account  that  they  do  not  trouble  themselves 
about  hearing  the  Scriptures. 

The  bearers  of  the  corpse  manage  so  that 
their  seventh  halt  is  made  at  the  church 
gate.  Here  more  portions  of  Scripture  are 
read  in  the  same  time-saving  fashion,  while 
the  body  is  wrapped  in  a  cloth  made  of  palm 
leaves,  this  being  emblematical  of  the  palms 
thrown  before  our  Lord  on  His  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  "When  the  grave  is 
ready,  the  priest  descends  into  it  and  censes 
it,  after  which  the  body  is  lowered  and  the 
earth  filled  in. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
burial  follows  death,  the  mourning  ceremo- 
nies are  postponed  for  three  days,  so  as  to 
give  time  for  assembling  the  mourners,  and 
makin*  the  corresponding  preparations. 

On  that  day  the  mourners  proceed  to  a 
spot  near  the  church,  on  which  is  placed 
a  couch  containing  a  rude  figure  of  a 
human  being,  supposed  to  represent  the 
deceased  person.  The  relations  appear  with 
their  heads  shaven  like  those  of  the  priests, 
and  among  the  Tigrdans  they  rub  their  fore- 
heads and  temples  with  the  borders  of  their 
robes  until  they  take  off  the  skin,  and  pro- 
duce sores  which  often  occupy  many  weeks 
in  healing.  Mostly  the  injury  is  so  great, 
that  when  the  skin  is  renewed  it  is  blacker 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  remains  so 
during  life,  giving  to  the  face  a  very  sin- 
gular exjiression.  The  Amharas  do  not 
employ  this  mode  of  showinsy  their  jrHef 

Each  of  the  mourners  then  advances,  and 
I  pronounces  a  sort  of  eulogy  on  the  deceased, 
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generally  uttering  their  panegyrics  in  a  sort 
of  rude  verse.  In  case,  however,  the  rela- 
tives should  not  be  good  poets,  a  number  of 
professional  mourners  attend  the  funeral, 
some  being  hired,  but  the  greater  number 
cominj  merely  in  hope  of  a  fee  and  a  share 
in  the  funeral  banquet  which  concludes  the 
proceedings.  According  to  Mr.  Parkyns, 
these  people  will  g:ive  minute  details  of  the 
history  of  the  dead  man,  his  deeds,  ciiaracter, 
and  even  his  property;  and  this  to  a  great 
length,  thus:  "O  Qftbron,  son  of  Welda 
Mousa,  grandson  of  Itta  Garra  llaphael,  &c. 
&c;  lider  of  tlio  bay  horse  with  white  foet, 
and  of  the  grey  ambling  mule;  owner  of  the 
Damascus  barrel-gun,  and  bearer  of  the 
Bilver-niounted  shield,  why  have  you  left 
us?  "  <SLc.,  entering  with  astonishing  readi- 
ness into  every  particular  of  the  deceased's 
life  and  actions.  All  the  bystanders,  at  the 
end  of  caoh  verse,  break  in  with  a  chorus  of 
sobbing  lamentations,  adapted  to  a  mourn- 
ful chant,  "Moni  I  wail  wai!  wailayayl  wai- 
lay !  wailayay !"  &c.,  which  has  a  pretty  plain- 
tive Bound,  especially  when,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  a  number  ot  soft  female  voices  join 
in. 

"The  'ambilta'  and  the  'cundan'  keep 
time  with  them,  and  add  not  a  little  to  the 
effect.  This  continues  until  all  the  expected 
friends  have  arrived,  and  had  their  fill  of 
wailing;  and  about  noon  the  wlfole  party 
retire  to  the  house,  where  a  cow  is  killed, 
and  a  quantity  of  provisions  provided  for 
those  who  have  come  from  a  distance. 
Everything,  excejit  the  cow,  is  usually  fur- 
nished by  the  neighbors,  as  the  mourners 
are  supposed  to  be  so  overwhelmed  with 
grief  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  such  prep- 
arations." 

The  "  ambilta,"  which  is  mentioned  above, 
is  a  musical  instrument  composed  of  a  set 
of  six  pipes,  each  performer  having  one 
pipe,  and  each  pipe  only  having  one  note. 
The  "  cundan  melakhat "  is  made  of  four 
long  cane  tubes,  each  having  a  bell,  and  a 
reed  mouth-piece,  like  that  of  a  clarionet. 
They  are  pliiyed  in  succession  li'ie  the 
ambilta,  and  give  forth  very  harsh  and 
unpleasant  notes.  Both  instruments  are 
generally  accompanied  by  a  sm.ill  drum. 
Althougli  the  immediate  ceremonies  of  the 
funeral  terminate  with  this  feast,  they  are 
not  totally  completed.  Indeed,  for  a  whole 
year,  masses  are  said  regularly  for  forty 
days,  and  another  mass  is  said  on  the  eigh- 
tieth day.  A  second  and  larger  edition  of 
the  funeral  feast,  called  the  "  teskar,"  is  held 
six  months  after  the  burial,  and  sometimes 
lasts  ibr  several  days. 

To  this  feast  come  all  the  poor,  who  claim 
for  themselves  the  right  of  being  helped  be- 
fore any  of  the  regular  guests.  They  seat 
themscves  in  the  "  dass,"  and  pour  out  loud 
invocations,  until  an  otBcial  comes  round,  and 
Blightly  tiips  each  one  on  the  head  with  a  stick. 
The  man  who  has  been  thus  signalled  holds 


out  his  hands,  and  receives  in  them  a  por. 
tion  of  meat  rolled  up  in  "  tetl'"  bread. 
When  all  have  been  served,  they  hold  the 
food  under  their  mouths,  and  call,  in  a  very 
loud  voice,  "Ilai  .  .  .  oh!  "  the  last  syllable 
beins  protracted  until  tliey  have  no  more 
breath. 

"This  "Hai  ...  oh  I "  is  thought  to  be  a 
sort  of  benediction,  and  very  few  would 
dare  to  omit  it.  Such  an  omifesion  would 
be  taken  us  a  drawing  down  of  the  maltdic- 
tions  of  the  poor,  and  would  excite  the 
greatest  contempt.  If  such  a  man  were  to 
quarrel,  his  opponent  would  be  sure  to  say 
to  him,  "Ah  1  you  are  the  man  who  made 
no  ♦  Hai  .  .  .  oh! '  for  his  brother." 

On  the  next  day  the  priests  aud  men 
of  highest  rank  assemble,  and  day  by  day 
the  rank  of  the  guests  diminishes,  until  the 
seventh  day  is  contemptuously  given  to  the 
women.  Six  months  after  the  teskar  an- 
other feast,  but  of  a  larger  kind,  is  held, 
and  on  every  anniversary  of  the  funeral 
food  is  sent  to  the  priests. 

"We  now  naturally  come  to  the  religion  of 
the  Abyssinians. 

This  18  a  kind  of  Christianity  which  con- 
sists chiefly  in  fasting,  so  that  an  Abyssinian 
life  oscillates  between  alternate  severe  fasts 
and  inordinate  gluttony.  The  fasts  of  the 
Abyssinian  Church  occupy  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  year,  and  are  measured  in  duration  by 
the  length  of  the  shadow.  One  fast,  for  exam- 
ple, must  be  kept  until  a  man's  shadow  mea- 
sures in  length  nine  and  a  half  of  his  own  feet, 
another  until  it  is  nine  feet,  and  a  third  until 
it  is  ten  feet  long.  And  these  fasts  are  real 
ones,  no  food  of  any  kind  being  taken  until 
the  prescribed  time,  and  no  such  modifica- 
tions as  fish,  «&c.,  being  allowed  to  mitigate 
their  severity.  During  Good  Friday  and 
the  following  Saturday  the  clergy,  and  all 
who  have  any  pretensions  to  religion,  fast 
for  forty-eight  hours;  and,  altogether,  in- 
cluding the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  t^yo 
hundred  and  sixty  days  of  fasting  occur  in 
the  year.  During  the  long  fasts,  such  as 
that  of  Lent,  which  lasts  for  fifty-flve  days, 
the  people  are  allowed  to  eat  on  the  morn- 
ings of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but,  even  in 
that  case,  meat  in  any  form  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. 

As  soon  as  the  lengthening  shadow  pro- 
claims the  end  of  the  fast,  the  feasting  sets 
in,  and  during  the  season  of  Epiphany  the 
whole  night  is  passed  in  a  succession  of  eat- 
ing, drinking,  singing,  dancing,  and  pray- 
ing, each  being  considered  equally  a  reli- 
gious duty.    Then  there  is  a  sort  of  game, 
much  resembling  our  "  hockey,"  at  which  j 
all  the  people  play,  those  from  one  district  | 
contending  against  those  of  another,  much 
as  the  Ashburne  North  and  South  football  i 
matxih  used  to   be   conducted    on  Shrove  j 
Tuesday.       _  , 
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ST.  JOHN'S  DAY  AND  THE  ANNUAL  WASHING. 


Abysslniftns.  and  Hbh  thi»  pre-eminence  over 
the  others,  that  all  the  people  not  only  wasli 
themselves  but  their  clothes  also.  It  in  the 
only  (lay  when  the  Ahytwinians  apply  water 
externally,  with  the  exception  of  washing  the 
hands  before  and  after  meals,  and  the  feet 
after  a  Journey.  In  fact,  they  consider  that 
washuig  the  body  is  a  heathenish  and  alto- 
gether un-Christian  practice,  only  to  be 
practised  by  the  Mohammedans  and  such 
like  contemptible  beings. 

Between  St.  John's  Day  and  the  feast  of 
Mascal,  or  the  Cross,  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes  keep  up  a  continual  skirmishing. 
In  the  evening  they  all  leave  their  houses, 
the  boys  with  bunches  of  nettles,  and  the 
eu-ls  with  gourds  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
filth.    When  they  meet,  they  launch  volleys 
of  abuse  at  each  other,  the  language  being 
not  the  most  delicate  in  the  world,  and  then 
proceed  to  active  measures,  the  girls  fling- 
mg  the  contents  of  the  gourds  at  the  boys, 
while  the  latter  retaliate  by  nettling  the 
girls  about  their  naked  shoulders. 

The  day  on  which  tlio  greatest  ceremo- 
nials take  place  is  the  feast  of  Mascal.    On 
the  eve  of  Mascal  every  one  goes  about  with 
torches,  first  carrying  them  over  the  houses 
and  peering  into  every  crevice  like  the  Jews 
looking  for  leaven,  and  then  sallying  into 
the    air.    Tlie    play  which   ensues  mostly 
turns  into  a  fight,  which  reminded  Mr.  Par- 
kyns  of  the  town  and  gown  rows  at  college 
and  which  begin  in  the  same  way, ».  e.  with 
the  mischievous  little  boys.    These  begin  at 
first  to  abuse  each  other,  and  then  to  fight. 
Next,  a  man  sees  his  son  getting  rather 
roughly  handled,  drags  him  out  of  the  frav 
and  pommels  his  antagonist.    The  father  o^ 
the  latter  comes  to  the  rescue  of  his  son,  the 
friends  of  each  party  join  in  the  strngcle 
and  a  general  fijrht    takes   place.    Mostly 
these  contests  are  harmless,  but,  if  the  com- 
batants have  been  indulging  too  freely  in 
drink,  they  are  apt  to  resort  to  their  weap- 
ons, and  to  inflict  fatal  injuries. 

During  the  ni<jht  great  "fires  of  wood  are 
built  by  the  chiefs  on  the  highest  hills  near 
tlio  towns,  and  set  on  fire  before  daybreak 
Oxen  and  sheep  are  then  led  three  times 
round  the  fires,  slaughtered,  and  left  to  be 
eaten  by  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  This 
IS  distinctly  a  heathen  custom,  both  the 
position  of  the  altar  and  the  mode  of  sacri- 
ice  designating  clearly  the  fire-worshipper. 
\V  hen,  therefore,  the  people  awake  in  the 
morning  after  the  fatigue  and  dissipation  of 
tic  night  thev  find  the  whole  country 
liluminated  with  these  hill-fires. 

They  then  go  to  their  several  chiefs,  and 
all  the  soldiers  boast  before  him  of  their 
prowess,  some  describing  the  feats  which 
tUey  have  done  before  the  enemy,  and 
others  prophesying  the  feats  that  they  in- 
tend to  do  when  they  happen  to  meet  an 
enemy.  Gifts  are  mostly  presented  at  this 
uiue,  and  feasting  goes  on  as  usual;  every 


chief,  however  petty,  slaughtering  as  many 
cows  as  he  can  aftbrd,  and  almost  every 
householder  killing  at  least  ono  cow. 

The  churches  of  Abyssinia  are  not  in  the 
least  like  those  edifices  with  which  we  gen- 
eral v  associate  the  name  of  church,  belnir 
small,  low,  flat-roofed,  and,  indeed,  very 
much  like  the  old  Jewish  tabernacle  traus- 
tormed  into  a  permanent  building.  Some 
ot  the  more  modern  churches  are  oblong  op 
square,  but  the  real  ancient  Abyssinian  build- 
ings are  circular,  and  exactly  resemble  the 
ordinary  houses,  except  that  they  are  rather 
larger.  They  are  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  concentric  walls.  The  space 
between  the  first  and  second  wall  is  that  in 
which  the  laity  stand,  the  priests  alone  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  entering  the  holy  place 
within  the  second  wall. 

In  the  very  centre  is  a  small  compartment, 
sometimes  square  and  sometimes  circular. 
Ihis  IS  the  Most  Holy  Place,  and  contains 
the  ark,  which  is  venerated  almost  as  much 
l)y  the  Abyssiuians  as  the  ancient  ark  waa 
reverenced  by  the  Jews.  The  ark  is  merely 
a  wooden  box,  in  many  churches  being  of 
extreme  antiquity,  and  within  it  is  placed 
the  Decalogue.  Over  the  ark  is  a  canopy  of 
silk  or  chintz,  and  around  it  are  a  vast 
number  of  silken  and  cotton  rags.  They 
even  fancy  that  the  original  ark  of  the  Jews 
IS  deposited  within  a  rock-shrino  in  Abyssi- 
nia. •' 

The  AJ)yssinian3  also  follow  the  old  Jew- 
ish custom  of  taking  their  sacred  shrine  into 
battle. 

In  an  illustration  on  page  C62,  which  rep- 
resents a  battle  between  the  Abyssinians 
and  Gallas,  is  seen  the  king,  shade(l  with  his 
umbrellas,  giving  orders  to  a  mounted  chief, 
whose  ornamented  shield  and  silver  coronal 
denote  his  rank.    In  the  distance  may  bo 
seen  villages  on  fire,  while  on  the  right  an 
attack  is  being  made  on  one  of  the  lofty 
strongholds  in  which  the  people  love  to  en- 
trench themselves.    Several  dead  Gallas  are 
seen  in  the  foreground,  and  in  front  of  the 
king  are  some  of  the  fallen  prisoners  beg- 
ging for  mercy.    In  the  right-hand  corner  of 
the  illustration  is  seen  a  conical  object  on  the 
back  of  a  mule.    This  is  one  of  their  shrines, 
vhich  accompanies  them  as  the  ark  used  to 
accompany  the  Israelites  to  Battle.     The 
shrine  mostly  contains  either  a  Bible  or  the 
relics  of  some  favorite  saint,  and  the  cover- 
ing of  the  mule  is  alwavs  of  scarlet  clotli. 
Two  priests,  with  their  white  robes  and  tur- 
bans, are  seen  guarding  the  mule. 

Paintings  of  the  rudest  possible  descrip. 
tion  decorate  the  walls  ot  the  church,  and 
are  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  awe^ 
though  they  are  no  better  in  execution  than 
the  handiwork  of  a  child  of  six.  Their  sub- 
jects are  generally  the  Crucifixion  and  con- 
ventional  portraits   of  saints,  St.   George 
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The  priesthood  aro,  aa  may  bo  Imagined, 
no  very  pood  cxampies  either  of  piety  or 
letters.  Home  of  them,  but  by  no  nienns  all, 
fail  read;  and  evc^ri  of  tiiOHO  who  do  poH«eH« 
this  accomplisliment,  very  few  trouble  them- 
selves to  undorstAnd  what  they  rend,  but 
gabble  the  wordM  in  parrot  fatihlou,  willi- 
out  producing  tlie  least  impression  on  the 
brain. 

Such  being  the  education  of  the  teacliers, 
that  of  the  t^iuglit  may  be  inferred;  in  fact, 
no  Abvssinian  layman  can  read.  The  late 
King  Theodore  was  a  brilliant  exception  to 
this  general  rule;  but  then  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  lie  bad  passed  several  years 
in  a  motiastery,  and  had  partak(>n  of  the 
same  educational  privileges  as  those  who 
were  intended  for  the  priesthood.  Conse- 
quently, the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book  to  all  the 
laity  and  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  tlui 
priests,  antl  the  lives  ot  the  saints,  and  the 
various  written  cliarms  whicli  they  pur- 
chase so  freely,  are  by  the  Abyssiniaus  val- 
ued far  above  tl»o  sacred  volume  Itself. 

As  moreover  the  scribes,  who  are  the  most 
educated  men  in  the  country,  gain  their  liv- 
ing by  writing  copies  of  tne  Bible,  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  and  by  writing  charms,  it 
is  their  interest  to  keep  the  people  in  igno- 
rance, even  though  the  laity  were  to  mani- 
fest any  desire  to  think  for  themselves.  As, 
however,  thinking  is  far  too  troublesome  a 
process  for  them,  they  very  contentedly 
leave  all  their  religious  matters  in  the  hands 
of  their  clergy.  Each  man  to  his  own  busi- 
ness, say  they — the  warriors  to  flglit,  the 
priests  to  pray. 

As  for  those  lives  of  the  saints,  they  arc  a 
collection  of  the  most  marvellous  tales,  often 
ludicrous  and  puerile,  mostly  blasphemous 
according  to  our  ideas  on  the  subject,  but 
sometimes  highly  poetic  and  even  touching 
the  sublime.  There  is  one  tale  of  St.  Gabro 
Memfus  Kouddos,  i.  e.  Slave  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  contrives  to  comprise  in  Ksrff 
all  these  elements.  He  was  born  a  saint, 
stood  up  and  repeated  the  threefold  invoca- 
tion three  days  after  his  birth,  and  was  so 
very  holy  tliat  for  his  entire  life  he  took  no 
nourishment  of  any  kind.  Once  he  fell  over 
a  precipice  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
when  the  angels  spread  their  wings  under 
him  he  declined  their  assistance,  giving  his 
reasons  at  such  length  that  the  fall  must 
have  been  a  very  slow  one.  The  apparently 
blasphemous  portions  of  his  life  I  omit,  and 
proceed  to  the  end  of  it. 

He  would  go  on  living  for  such  an  uncon- 
scionable time  that  at  last  the  angel  of  death 
■was  sent  personally  to  fetch  him.  The 
saint,  however,  declined  the  invitation,  and 
logically  argued  that,  as  he  had  neither  eaten 
nor  drunk,  nis  body  did  not  belong  to  earth, 
therefore  could  not  be  restored  to  earth,  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  any  change  must  be  for 
the  worse.  All  the  previous  saints  came 
and  tried  to  persuade  him,  and  at  last  he 


found  himself  obliged  to  die.  But  then 
there  was  a  great  controversy  as  to  the  des- 
tination of  his  body.  Air,  of  course,  would 
not  take  it;  and  as  the  saint  had  never  eaten 
nor  drunk  nor  used  a  fire,  neither  of  the  ele- 
ments coidd  receive  his  body;  and  so  lie  was 
again  restored  to  it,  and,  still  living,  was 
taken  up  to  heaven.  Any  of  our  readers 
who  have  perused  the  Talmud  will  remem- 
ber a  similar  legend,  which  is  doubtless  the 
origin  of  the  above-mentioned  story. 

This  !)eing  a  sample,  and  a  very  mild  one, 
of  the  religion  of  the  Abyssiniaus,  we  niny 
easily  imagine  what  must  bo  their  supeisli- 
tions.  These  are  of  the  genuine  African 
cast,  and  have  survived  witli  undiminished 
strength  in  spite  of  the  system  of  ChrJNtlan-' 
ity  which  has  so  long  existed  in  Abyssinia. 

The  people  fully  believe  in  the  power  of 
transformation.  There  Is  a  sort  of  demon, 
called  Bouda,  who  possesses  this  power, 
and  is  supposed  to  bo  the  special  demon  of 
blacksmiths.  Now  in  Abyssinia  the  trade 
of  blacksmith  is  hereditary,  and  is  consitV- 
ered  a  disgraceful  one,  all  smiths  b(ung 
looked  upon  as  sorcerers.  This  idea  has 
evidently  taken  Its  rise  from  times  of  great 
antiquity,  when  tlie  power  of  smelting,  forg- 
ing, and  welding  iron  was  thouglit  to  be 
too  wonderflil  to  be  possessed  by  ordinary 
human  beings. 

Mr.  Parkyns  narrates  several  Instances  of 
this  belief  in  transformation.  He  knew,  for 
example,  of  two  little  girls  who  liad  been  in 
the  forest  to  gather  wood,  and  came  back  in 
a  great  fright.  They  had  met  a  blacksmith, 
and  had  begun  to  jeer  at  him  for  a  wizard, 
asking  him  as  a  proof  of  his  power  to  turn 
himself  into  a  hyrena.  The  man  took  them 
at  their  word,  untied  a  corner  of  his  robe, 
took  out  some  ashes,  and  sprinkled  tliein 
over  his  shoulders.  Immediately  his  lieaxl 
changed  into  that  of  a  hycena,  hair  spread 
itself  over  his  body,  and,  before  they  could 
recover  from  the  terror  which  paralyzed 
them,  the  now  complete  hysena  grinned  and 
laughed  at  them,  and  then  trotted  into  the 
neighboring  bush. 

Another  story  curiously  resembles  some 
of  the  transformation  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Two  Bouda  brothers  used  to  make 
a  good  living  by  their  powers  of  transforma- 
tion. One  of  them  would  change  himself 
into  a  horse,  mule,  or  some  other  valuable 
animal,  and  was  then  sold  by  his  brother. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  transformed 
man  resumed  his  human  shape,  and  walked 
home  to  join  his  brother.  This  went  on  for 
some  time,  but  at  last  no  one  would  buy 
from  them,  as  they  kept  no  stock.  No  one 
knew  where  they  obtained  the  animals 
which  they  sold,  and,  moreover,  no  one 
liked  to  buy  animals  which  had  a  knack  of 
always  escaping  before  twenty-four  hours. 
At  last  one  man  determined  to  solve  the 
mystery.  One  of  the  Bouda  brothers  offered 
for  Bale  a  peculiaiiy  handsome  horse.    The 
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man  Ijought  It,  and  oh  noon  im  he  irot  the 
Riunuil  out  of  the  town,  ho  (h-ovii  hC*  Iniico 
thrmi-!i  its  h.iart,  and  killu.l  it  „„  the  spot. 

If.)  then  threw  himselt'  in  the  way  of  the 
HciUsr,  and  uttered  loud  lanuintiitioiw  over 
iiM  hasty  teinner,  which  hiui  cauHed  him  to 
kill  8o  splendid  an  animal.  The  Honda  con- 
trived to  hide  hlH  emotion  until  he  reached 
his  homo,  and  then  began  the  usual  lamen- 
tations (or  the  dead,  rubbing  the  skin  olfhis 
tomj)les  and  wailing  loudly.  On  being  (lues- 
tione<l,  he  said  that  he  was  mourning  tlui 
death  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  r<Vbbed 
an(  murdered  by  the  (Jallas,  from  whom  he 
had  been  buying  horses  for  sale. 

It  seems  also  that  the  Hondas  can  trans- 
form other  persons  into  animals,  even  with- 
out their  consent.     A  woman  had  died,  and 
iHunediately  after  the  funeral,  a  bla(;ksmitli 
camo  to  the  i)rie8t  in  charge  of  the  (;eme- 
terj;,  .and  bribed  him  to  give  up  the  newlv- 
buried  corpse.     This   was    done,  and    the 
neighbors  all  remarked  that  the  blacksmith 
hud  mirchased  a  remarkably  fine  donkey,  on 
which    he    always    rode.    'There  was    this 
peculiarity  about  tlio  animal,  that  it  always 
wanted  to  run  into  the  house  whore  the 
(lead  woman  had  lived,  and  whenever  it 
met  any  of  the  young  people  brayed  ioudlv 
and  ran  toward  them. 

The  eldest  son  being  a  very  intelligent 
young  man,  suddenly  declared  that  the  ivni- 
mal  in  question  must  bo  his  mother,  and 
insisted  on  bringing  the  ass  and  its  rider 
into    the    hut.    Hero    the    animal  seemed 
quite  at  home:  and  the  smith  was  chur<Ted 
with  being  a  Honda,  and  with  changing  Uie 
body  of  the  woman  into  an  ass.    At  first  ho 
ropiuhated  the  assertion,  but  at  last,  by  dint 
of  mingled  tlyeats  and  promises,  he  con- 
iessed    that    ho    Iiad    indeed  wrought  the 
change.    The  woman  was  not  dead,  but  was 
only  m  a  trance  into  which  ho  had  thrown 
her,  and  could  be  restored  to  her  own  form 
again.    Being  promised  forgiveness,  he  1-- 
(?an  his  incantations,  when  the  ass  gradually 
brew  off  the  furry  coat  and  assumed  the 
human    form.      The    transformation    was 
nearly  complete,  when  one  of  the  sons,  in 
ft  sudden   ac-cess  of  fury,  drove  his  spear 
through   the  blacksmith  and   stopped    the 
transformation,  so  that  ever  afterward  the 
woman  had  one  human  foot  and  one  ass's 
hoof.    Many  persons  told  Mr.  Parky ns  that 
they  had  actually  seen  tlie  hoof  in  question, 
xne  Jiouda  exhibits  liis  power  in  various 
niodes,  one  of  which  is  a  kind  of  possession 
111  which  the  atHicted  person  is,  as  it  were 
eemi-demoniacal,  and  performs  feats  which 
are  utterly  impossil)lo  to  the  human  body 
in  the  normal  condition.    Men  and  women 
are  ahko  seized  with   the  Bouda  madness, 
a  though  the  females  are  naturally  more  lia- 
"le  to  Its  attacks  than  the  men,  generallv 
accounting  for  the  fact  by  stating  that  they 
Imyp.  rejrctcfl  the  love  of  some  Bouda  or 
I  other.    The  chief  object  of  the  Bouda  seems  I 
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to  be  to  lay  a  spell  on  the  afflicted  persons 
which  will  cause  them  to  c(.m..  at  his  cil! 
(Jonsequently  he  assumes  the  shap*!  of  the 
hyiena,  calls  the  victims  at  night,  and,  if  thev 
are  not  bound  and  carefully  wat<!lied,  thev 
are  forced  to  go  to  the  hyrona,  and  are  then 
devouri;d. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  Bouda  111- 
n<!ss  was  waUdied  by  Ui:  Parkyns  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  aHlicted  person  was  a 
servant  woman  of  Roliabaita.  The  com- 
plaint began  by  languor  and  headache,  and 
Uien  changed  into  an  ordinary  tit  of  hvs- 
terics,  together  with  great  pain. 

"  It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  other  ser- 
v-iints  began  to  susi)ect  that  she  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  Bouda.    In  a  short  time 
she  became  quiet,  and  by  degrees  sank  into 
him",     "I'f  ""F'  approaching  to  insensi- 
*'TV   !;1"T  **■"'"  excellent  acting  and 
great  fortitude,  or  from  real  want  of  fcelinff 
the  various  experiments  which  were  nuufo 
on  her  seemed  to  have  no  more  eflect  than 
they  would  have  Iia.1  on  a  mesmeric  som- 
nambulist.     We    ninched   her  repeatedly; 
but,  pinch  as  hard  as  we  could,  she  never 
moved  a  muscle  of  her  face,  nor  did  she 
otfierwistf  express  the   least  sensation.     I 
held  a  bottle  of  strong  sal-volatile  under  her 
nose,  and  stopped  her  mouth;  and  this  hav- 
ing no  effect,  I  steeped  some  rag  in  it,  and 
placed   It  in  her  nostrils;   but,  although  I 
would  wager  any  an^ount  that  she  had  never 
either  seen,  smelt,  or  heard  of  such  a  i)ren- 
aration  as  liquid  ammonia,  it  had  no  more 
effect  on  her  than  rosewater. 

"  She  held  her  thumbs  tightly  inside  her 
hands,  as  it    to  prevent  their  being  seen 
On  my  observing  this  to  a  bystamler,  he 
told  me  that  the  thumbs  were  the  Bouda's 
particular  perquisite,  and    that   ho  would 
allow  no    person  to    take    them.      Conse- 
quently, several  persons  tried  to  open  her 
hands  and  get  at  them;  but  she  resisted 
with    what    appeared    to    me    wonderful 
strength  for  a  gal,  and  bit  their  fingers  till 
m  more  than  one  instance  she  drew  blood 
1,  among  others,  made  tho  attempt,  and. 
though  I  got  a  bite  or  two  for  my  pains,  yet 
eitlu^r  the  devil  had  great  respect  for  me  as 
an  Englishman  and  a  good  Christian,  or  she 
had  tor  me  as  her  master,  for  the  biting  was 
all  a  sham,  and  struck  me  as  more  like  kiss- 
ing  than  anything  else,  compared  with  the 
tearful  wounds  she  had  inflicted  on  the  rest 
of  the  party. 

"I  had  a  string  of  ornamental  amulets 
which  I  usually  wore,  having  on  it  many 
charms  for  various  maladies;  but  I  was  per- 
tectly  aware  that  none  for  the  Bouda  was 
among  them.  Still,  hoping  thereby  to  ex- 
pose the  cheat,  I  asserted  that  there  w.is  a 
very  celebrated  one,  and  laid  the  whole 
string  on  her  face,  expecting  that  she  would 
pretend  to  feel  the  effects,  and  not  accord- 
ingly; but,  to  my  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, she  remained  quite  motionless.    Sev- 
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eral  persons  had  been  round  the  village  to 
look  for  some  talisman,  but  only  one  was 
found.  On  its  being  applied  to  her  mouth 
she  for  an  instant  sprang  up,  bit  at  it,  and 
tore  it,  but  then  laughed,  and  said  it  was 
weak,  and  would  not  vex  him. 

"  I  heri  use  the  masculine  gender, 
because,  altiiough  the  patient  was  a  woman, 
the  Bouda  is  supposed  to  speak  through  her 
medium;  and,  of  whatever  sex  they  be,  the 
sufterers,  or  rather  the  spirits,  when  speak- 
ing of  themselves,  invariably  use  that  gen- 
der. I  deluged  her  with  bucketfuls  of 
watpr,  but  could  not  either  elicit  from  her  a 
start  or  a  pant,  an  effect  usually  produced 
by  water  suddenly  dashed  over  a  person. 

"At  night  she  could  not  sleep,  but  be- 
came more  restless,  and  spoke  several  times. 
She  even  remarked,  in  her  natural  tone  of 
voice,  that  she  was  not  ill,  nor  attacked  by 
the  Bouda,  but  merely  wished  to  return  to 
Adoun.  She  said  this  so  naturally  that  I 
was  completely  taken  oft"  my  guai'd,and  told 
her  that  of  course  she  might  go,  but  that 
she  must  wait  till  the  morrow.  The  other 
people  smiled,  and  whispered  to  me  that 
it  Wiis  only  a  device  of  the  Bouda  to  get 
her  out  into  the  forest,  and  th(fn  devour 
her." 

By  one  of  those  curious  coincidences  that 
sometimes  occur,  a  hyajua,  who,  according 
to  the  popular  ideas  was  the  transformed 
Bouda,  was  heard  hooting  and  laughing 
close  to  the  village  for  the  whole  of  the 
night,  that  being  the  only  time  that  Mr. 
Parkyns  had  known  the  animal  do  so  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  his  stay  at  Rohabaita.  In 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  animal, 
the  young  woman  was  tightly  bound,  and 
sentinels  were  placed  witTiin  and  without 
the  door  of  the  hut.  Whenever  the  hyrena 
called,  the  woman  moaned  and  started  up, 
and  once,  after  she  had  been  quiet  for  nearly 
an  hour,  and  the  inner  sentinel  had  dropped 
oft'  to  sleep,  the  hyajna  came  close  to  the  hut, 
and  the  woman  rose,  icithout  her  bonds, 
crept  on  all-fours  to  the  door,  and  had 
partly  succeeded  in  opening  it  when  one  of 
the  sentinels  made  a  noise,  and  she  went 
back  to  her  place.  In  this  way  she  was  kept 
under  the  strictest  watch  for  three  days, 
during  which  time  she  would  neither  eat 
nor  drink,  rejectinj^  even  a  small  piece  of 
bread  when  she  liJid  swallowed  it,  and  on  the 
third  evening  she  mended  and  gradually 
recovered. 

If  this  were  imposture,  as  Mr.  Parkyns 
remarks,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  motive.  She 
had  scarcely  any  work  to  do,  and  the  won- 
der is  what  could  make  her  voluntarily  pre- 
fer three  days  confinement,  with  pinches, 
cords,  cold  water,  and  other  ill-treatment — 
not  to  mention  that  severest  of  all  punish- 
ments to  an  Abyssinian,  total  abstinence 
from  food  and  drink. 

According  to  the  people,  this  enchantment 
is  caused  by  a  Bouda,  who  has  learned  the 


baptismal  name  of  the  affected  person.  This 
is  always  concealed,  and  the  Abyssinians  are 
only  known  by  a  sort  of  nickname,  which 
is  given  by  tlie  mother  as  tliey  leave  the 
church.  When,  however,  a  Bouda  learns 
the  baptismal  name,  he  takes  a  straw,  bends 
it  into  a  circle,  mutters  charms  over  it,  and 
puts  it  under  a  stone.  As  the  straw  is  bent, 
the  illness  begins;  and  should  it  break,  the 
victim  dies. 

Charms  of  certain  kinds  have  a  jiotent 
effect  on  the  Bouda.  On  one  occasion  a 
poor  weakly  girl  was  lying  apparently  sense- 
less, on  whom  Mr.  Parkyns  had  uselessly 
tried,  by  the  application  of  false  charms,  to 
produce  an  effect.  Suddenly  the  woman 
rtew  into  violent  convulsions,  .screaming 
and  struggling  so  that  four  strong  men 
oould  scarcely  hold  her.  Just  then  an  Ani- 
hara  soldier  entered  the  outer  court,  and 
she  cried  out,  "  Let  me  alone  and  I  will 
speak."  This  man,  it  appeared,  had  heard 
that  a  patient  was  ill  of  the  Bouda,  and 
had  brought  with  him  a  charm  of  known 
power. 

After  much  threatening  with  the  amulet, 
accompanied  by  fierce  and  frantic  rage  on 
the  part  of  the  possessed,  the  Bouda  prom- 
ised to  come  out  if  food  were  given  him.  It 
is  remarkable  by  the  way,  that  the  Bouda  is 
alwfiys  of  the  male  sex,  and,  whcither  the 
possessed  be  a  man  or  a  woman,  always 
uses  the  masculine  gender  in  language.  The 
rest  must  be  told  in  Mr.  Parkyns'  own 
words :  — 

"  A  basin  was  fetched,  in  which  was  put  a 
quantity  of  any  filth  that  could  be  found 
^of  fowls,  dogs,  &c.),  and  mixed  up  with  a 
little  water  and  some  ashes.  I  took  the 
basin  myself,  and  hid  it  where  I  was  posi- 
tive that  she  could  not  sec  me  place  it,  and 
covered  it  up  with  some  loose  stones  which 
were  heajicd  in  the  corner.  The  Bouda 
was  then  told  that  his  supper  was  prepared, 
and  the  woman  rose  and  walked  down  the 
court  on  all-fours,  smelling  like  a  dog  on 
either  side,  until,  passing  into  the  yard 
where  the  basin  was,  she  went  straight  up 
to  it,  and,  pulling  it  out  from  the  place  where 
it  was  hidden,  devoured  its  abominable  con- 
tents with  the  utmost  greediness.  The 
Bouda  was  then  supposed  to  leave  her,  and 
she  fell  to  the  ground,  as  if  fainting.  From 
this  state  she  recovered  her  health  in  a  few 
days." 

A  somewhat  similar  sort  of  possession  is 
called  Tigritiya.  In  this  ease  the  patient 
falls  into  a  sort  of  wasting  away,  without 
apparent  cause,  and  at  last  sits  for  several 
days  together  without  eating  or  si)eaking. 
Music  is  the  only  means  of  cui-ing  a  ]>alient, 
who  will  then  8])ring  from  the  couch  on 
which  he  has  lain,  a])j)iirently  without 
strength  to  sit  up,  and  will  dance  with  the 
most  violent  contortions,  keeping  up  tliu 
exercise  with  a  vigor  and  pertinacity  that 
would  tire  the  strongest  man   in  perfect 
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health.  This  is  a  sign  that  the  demon  may 
bo  driven  out;  and  when  the  music  ceases, 
the  patient  falls  to  the  ground,  and  then 
begins  to  spealc  (always  in  the  person  of  the 
demon),  demanding  all  kinds  of  ornaments 
—  sometimes,  even  if  a  poor  woman,  asking 
for  the  velvet  robes  and  silver-mounted  weap- 
ons of  a  chief.  These  cannot  be  obtained 
without  much  exnense,  but  at  last  are  pro- 
cured, when  the  dancing  is  resumed,  and, 
after  several  accessions  of  the  fit,  the  patient 
takes  off  all  the  borrowed  ornaments,  and 
runs  at  full  speed  until  the  demon  suddenly 
departs,  and  the  possessed  person  loses  all 
the  fictitious  strength  that  had  animated 
him,  and  falls  to  the  earth  in  a  swoon.  The 
demon  takes  his  leave,  and  is  deterred  from 
returning  by  the  firing  of  guns,  and  a  guard 
with  drawn  swords  that  surrounds  the  pros- 
trate form  of  the  moaning  patient. 

TiiR  architecture  of  the  Abyssinians  is 
simple,  but  characteristic.  Houses  dift'er  in 
form  according  to  the  means  of  their  owner, 
those  of  the  commonalty  being  merely  cir- 
cular huts,  while  those  of  the  wealthy  are 
square  and  flat-roofed. 

A  rich  man's  house  is  rather  a  compli- 
cated piece  of  architecture.  It  stands  in  an 
enclosure,  like  an  Indian  compound,  and  the 
principal  gateway  is  covered  and  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  porter's  lodge,  in  which 
sleep  the  actual  gate-keeper  and  other  ser- 
vants. Within  the  enclosure  are  generally  a 
few  slight  huts  of  straw,  for  the  reception  of 
strangers  or  servants.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  compound  is?  divided  by  a  wall,  and  con- 
tains the  kitchen,  store-houses,  &c.  At  the 
end  opposite  the  gateway  is  the  Adderash, 
or  reception  room,  which"  is  square  or  ob- 
lon,^,  and  often  of  considerable  size.  The 
roof  is  flat;  but  when  the  room  is  too  large 
to  bo  crossed  by  beams,  only  the  angles  are 
roofed  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  as  to  leave  an 
octagonal  opening  in  the  centre.  A  wooden 
wall  about  four  or  five  foot  high  is  next  built 
round  the  opening,  and  there  is  then  no  diffi- 
culty in  roofing  it. 

The  Addera»h  is  divided  into  three  rooms, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  reception  room. 
At  the  end  is  the  stable,  the  horses  and 
mules  passing  into  it  through  tlie  reception 
room.  The  "inedeb,"  or  bed-room  (if  it 
may  be  so  called),  is  merely  a  strip  of  the 
apartment,  al)out  eight  feet  "wide,  separated 
by  a  partition  wall;  and  if  the  owner  of  the 
house  should  be  a  married  man,  the  entrance 
of  the  medeh  is  dosed  by  a  curtain.  Tliis 
apartment  takes  its  name"  from  the  medeb, 
or  divan,  wliich  is  simply  a  part  of  the  floor 
raised  a  foot  or  so  above  the  rest,  about  five 
feet  in  width,  and  extending  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  room.  Opijosito  the  medeb  is 
a  small  alcove,  in  which  is  placed  the  couch 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  This  couch,  or 
"  arat,"  is  a  stout  wooden  framework,  across 
which  is  stretched  a  network  of  raw  hide 


thongs,  an  inch  or  two  in  width.  These 
contnict  when  drying,  and  form  a  tolerably 
elastic  bed. 

In  warm  weather  the  arat  is  placed  out  of 
doors,  and  is  only  covered  with  a  slight  cloth 
roof.  One  of  these  outdoor  beds  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustration  No.  2,  on  page  662. 

The  floor  of  the  reception  room  is  covered 
with  grass,  just  as  in  the  olden  times  even 
palace  floors  were  strewn  with  rushes. 
Whenever  a  visitor  enters,  fresh  grass  is 
strewn  to  make  a  clean  seat  for  him,  but  no 
one  thinks  of  removing  that  which  already 
has  become  discolored.  Consequently,  what 
with  the  continual  washing  of  hands  by 
pouring  water  over  them,  the  spilling  of 
beer  and  mead,  and  the  mud  that  clings  to 
the  horses'  feet  as  they  pass  to  and  from 
their  stable,  the  flooring  of  the  house  be- 
comes nothing  more  or  less  than  a  ferment- 
ing manure-heap.  At  last,  when  even  the 
Abyssinian  nose  can  endure  it  no  longer, 
the  room  is  cleared,  and  left  empty  for  a  day 
or  two  in  order  to  rid  it  of  the  intolerable 
odor  which  still  clings  to  it. 

Round  the  walls  of  the  reception  room  are 
a  number  of  cows'  horns  by  way  of  pegs,  on 
which  are  hung  the  spears,  shields,  horse- 
accoutrements,  drinking-horns,  and  other 
property  of  the  owner. 

The  store-houses  contnin  huge  earthen- 
ware ju"s,  the  mouths  of  which  nearly  reach 
the  roof  of  the  house,  though  their  bsses  are 
sunk  a  yard  or  so  in  the  ground.  The 
Abyssinians  value  these  jars  highly,  inas- 
much as  they  are  evidences  of  wealth. 

As  to  the  other  two  provinces,  Shoa  and 
Amhara,  there  is  so  little  difterence  between 
them  and  Tigre  that  there  is  no  need  to 
occupy  space  with  them.  Practically  they 
form  one  kingdom,  just  as  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  there  is  among 
thom  a  very  strong  provincial  jealousy,  anal- 
ogous to  that  whicli  still  prevails  among 
the  uneducated  members  of  our  own  United 
Kingdom.  Even  Mr.  Parkyns  could  not 
resist  the  feeling,  and  was  a  strenuous  ad- 
mirer of  Tigre,  considering  the  Amharas  as 
ferocious  and  overbearing' boors,  and  despis- 
ing the  Shoas  altogether. 

Tlie  province  of  Shoa,  however,  is  by  no 
means  a  despicable  one,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  description  of  the  great  annual 
feast  which  is  given  bv  the  king  or  prince  at 
Easter.  This  hospitable  banquet  is  on  a 
truly  royal  scale,  and  is  continued  for  a 
whole  week,  so  that  every  free  man  who  can 
attend  the  capital  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  taking  part  in  it. 

The  banqueting  room  is  a  very  large  and 
lofty  chamber,  having  on  one  side  a  cur- 
tained alcove,  in  which  the  prince  sits. 
Fresh  {rr»sH  is  daily  strewn  on  tlie  floor,  and 
round  the  room  are  set  the  tables,  which  are 
low,  circular  \ncccs  of  wickerwork.  It  is 
only  in  such  houses  that  the  tables  are  uui- 
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form  in  shape  or  size.  Behind  the  tables 
and  ranged  along  the  wall  are  the  body 
guards  of  the  prince,  armed  with  shields  and 
a  sword  much  resembling  the  old  Roman 
weapon.  Troops  of  servants  are  in  waiting, 
and  before  the  banquet  begins  they  bring  in 
the  bread  in  piles,  and  place  it  on  the  tables. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  loaves  will  be 
placed  for  each  guest,  the  finest  bread  being 
always  at  the  top  and  the  coarsest  below. 

The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  suit 
the  different  ranks  of  the  party.  Those  of 
highest  rank  come  first,  and  cat  the  finest, 
usmg  the  second-class  bread  as  table-nap- 
kins. When  they  have  finished,  the  guests 
of  the  next  rank  come  in,  eat  the  second- 
class  bread,  and  wipe  their  fingers  on  the 
third-class  bread,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
is  consumed. 

Round  the  room  are  hung  rows  of  shieldc, 
lion  8k\ns,  and  mantles  of  honor  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  prince  on  his  subjects,  while 
above  them  is  a  wide  carpet,  on  which  are 
depicted  lions,  camels,  horses,  and  other  ani- 
mals. 

All  being  ready,  the  guests  assemble,  and 
the  prince  takes  his  seat  in  the  alcove, 
where  he  gives  audience.  Professional  mu- 
sicians enliven  the  scene  with  their  instru- 
ments, and  professional  dancers  aid  their 
efforts.  In  the  mean  time,  the  guests  are 
'  eating  as  fast  as  they  can,  the  servants  car- 
rying meat  from  one  guest  to  the  other,  and 
making  up  neat  little  sausages  of  meat, 
bread,  and  pepper,  which  they  put  adroitly 
into  the  mouths  of  the  guests.  As  in  more 
civilized  lands,  it  is  always  better  to  propiti- 
ate the  servants,  because  they  can  give  the 
best  parts  of  the  meat  to  those  whom  they 
like,  and  reserve  the  gristle  and  toughest 
parts  for  those  who  displease  them. 

The  politer  guests,  having  by  means  of 
two  or  three  pounds  of  meat,  a  pile  of  bread, 
and  a  gallon  or  so  of  mead,  taken  the  edge 
off  their  own  appetites,  make  up  similarly 
seasoned  balls,  and  put  them  into  their 
neighbors'  mouths.  This  is  done  with  such 
rapidity  that  a  man  who  happens  to  have 
made  himself  agreeable  to  his  right  and  left 
hand  neighbors  is  nearly  choked  by  the 
haste  with  which  etiquette  requires  that  he 
shall  despatch  the  highly-spiced  morsels. 

After  this  preliminary  portion  of  the  feast, 
in  which  cooked  mutton  is  mostly  employed, 
acting  as  a  pre  ocative  to  the  real  banquet 
which  is  to  follow,  the  servants  bring  in  raw 
meat  still  warm  with  life,  and  cut  from  a 
cow  that  has  beer  slaughtered  at  the  door 
while  the  mutton  and  bread  has  been  con- 
sumed. 

The  giver  of  the  feast  sits  in  his  alcove, 
and  below  him  are  the  armed  guards.  The 
guests  sit  at  wickerwork  tables,  using  their 
curved  swords  with  the  national  adroitness, 

great  pieces  of  raw  beef  about.  The  liquids, 
by  the  way,  are  drunk  from  horns,  which  are 


always  served  by  women.  In  the  centre  are 
the  musicians,  playing  the  curious  fiddle  and 
harp  of  Shoa,  and  a  little  further  on  are  the 
danrers. 

As  to  the  other  tribes  which  are  either  in 
or  about  Abyssinia,  a  very  few  words  must 
suffice  for  them. 

There  is  one  curious  and  very  wild  tribe, 
known  by  the  name  of  Barea.  They  are 
inborn  marauders,  executing  their  raids 
with  marvellous  rapidity  and  skill.  So 
clever  are  they  at  concealing  themselves, 
that  even  on  an  open  plain,  where  there  is 
not  the  least  cover,  they  manage  to  dispose 
of  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  deceive 
an  eye  unpractised  in  their  arts. 

Once  Mr.  Parkyns  was  passing  through  a 
district  over  which  one  of  the  bush  fires  had 
swept,  when  he  was  astonished  by  the  excla- 
mation of  his  guide,  that  Barea  were  in 
sight,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  dead 
tree,  standing  on  an  eminence  at  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards,  and  charred  black 
by  last  year's  fires.  "All  I  saw  was  a 
charred  stump  of  a  tree,  and  a  few  black- 
ened logs  or  stones  lying  at  its  foot.  The 
hunter  declared  that  neither  the  tree  nor 
the  stones  were  there  the  last  time  that  he 
passed,  and  that  they  were  simply  naked 
Barea,  who  had  placed  themselves  in  that 
position  to  observe  us,  having  no  doubt 
seen  us  for  some  time,  and  prepared  them- 
selves. 

"  I  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that 
they  should  remain  so  motionless,  and  de- 
termined to  explore  a  little.  The  rest  of 
the  party  Jvised  me  to  continue  quietly  in 
the  road,  as  it  was  possible  that,  from  our 
presenting  a  rather  formidable  appearance, 
we  should  pass  unmolested;  but,  so  confi- 
dent was  I  of  his  mistake,  that,  telling  the 
rest  to  go  on  slowly  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, I  dropped  into  the  long  grass  and 
stalked  toward  them.  A  shot  from  my  rifle, 
at  a  long  distance  (I  did  not  venture  too 
close),  acted  on  the  tree  and  stones  as 
promptly  as  the  fiddle  of  Orpheus,  but  with 
the  contrary  efiect,  for  the  tree  disappeared, 
and  the  stones  and  logs,  instead  of  running 
after  me,  ran  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life, 
for  so  complete  was  the  deception,  that  even 
up  to  the  time  I  fired  I  could  have  declared 
the  olijccts  before  me  were  vegetable  or 
mineral — anything  but  animal.  The  fact 
was  that  the  cunning  rascals  who  repre- 
sented stones  were  lying  flat,  with  their  lit- 
tle round  shields  placed  before  them  as 
screens." 

Some  of  the  wild  tribes  of  India  act  in  the 
same  manner.  There  is  a  well-known  story 
of  an  officer  on  the  march,  who  was  so  com- 
pletely deceived  that  he  stood  close  by  one 
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leg  of  the  dark  savage,  who  was  standing 
on  his  head,  with  his  limbs  fantastically  dis- 
posed to  represent  the  branches  of  an  old 
tree-stump,  the  illusion  being  heightened 
by  the  spear-shalts,  which  did  duty  for  the 
fimaller  branches.  This  mark  of  confidence 
was  too  much  for  the  gravity  of- the  savage, 
who  burst  into  a  shriek  of  laughter,  turned 
head-over-heels,  and  disappeared  into  the 
jungle,  the  helmet  still  attached  to  his  leg. 

These  clever  and  withal  amusing  marau- 
ders are  very  tliorns  in  the  side  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,  who  never  know  when  the  Barea 
may  not  be  upon  them.  In  many  respects 
they  resemble  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Red 
Indians,  though  they  are  certainly  superior 
to  them  in  size  and  strength.  They  will 
follow  a  travelling  party  for  days,  giving  not 
an  indication  of  their  presence,  and  speak- 
ing to  one  another  wholly  by  signs,  of  which 
thoy  have  an  extensive  vocabulary.  But 
tliey  will  never  show  themselves  until  the 


time  comes  for  striking  the  long-meditated 
blow,  when  they  will  make  Uieir  attack,  and 
then  vanish  as  mysteriously  as  they  had 
come.  On  one  occasion  nearly  two  hundred 
Barea  came  overnight  to  the  outskirts  of  a 
village,  and  there  lay  in  wait.  In  the  early 
morning,  two  of  the  principal  men  of  the. 
village,  one  a  man  who  was  celebrated  for 
his  majestic  and  somewhat  pompous  de- 
meanor, took  a  walk  toward  their  cotton- 
fields,  and  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  Barea,  who  captured  them,  and  carried 
them  oflf  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Arabs, 
who  would  probably  sell  them  again  to  the 
Turks. 

When  the  Barea  encamp  round  a  village, 
they  keep  themselves  warm  for  the  night 
by  the  ingenious  plan  of  each  man  digging 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  making  a  small  fire  in 
it,  and  squatting  over  it  enveloped  in  his 
cloth,  so  as  to  retain  the  heat  and  to  pre- 
vent the  fire  from  being  seen. 
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SuBROTJisrDiNO  a  very  considerable  por- 
jion  of  Abyssinia  proper  are  various  tribes 
)f  the  fierce  and  warlike  Gallas. 

The  Galla  men  are  a  fine  and  even  hand- 
some race,  extremely  variable  in  the  hue  of 
iheir  skin,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the 
^^erv  large  extent  of  ground  which  is  inhab- 
ited by  their  tribes.  Moreover,  they  have 
tnixed  considerably  with  the  Abyssiniaus 
proper,  and  are  often  employed  as  slaves  by 
them.  .  Female  Galla  slaves  are  frequently 
kept  in  the  households  of  Abyssinians,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  a  mixed  progeny 
has  sprung  up  which  partakes  <of  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  parents.  This  has  taken 
place  considerably  in  Shoa,  where  the  Galla 
ulement  is  very  conspicuous  among  the  pop- 
ulation. As  a  rule,  however,  they  are  much 
darker  than  the  Abyssinians,  a  circumstance 
which  has  induced  Mr.  Johnstone  to  derive 
their  name  from  the  word  "  calla,"  or  black. 
Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Amhara 
tongue^  but  varied,  like  their  skins,  accord- 
in»  to  the  precise  locality  of  the  tribe. 

The  features  of  the  Gallas  have  none  of 
the  negro  characteristics,  such  as  the  length 
of  the  skull,  the  contracted  (though  not 
receding)  forehead,  and  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  lips  and  jaws.  The  hair  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  is  dressed 
in  various  modes.  Sometimes  it  is  formed 
into  Ion",  narrow  plaits,  hanging  nearly  to 
the  shoulders,  and  in  others  it  is  frizzed  out 
into  tutls.  The  most  singular  way  of  dress- 
ing the  hair  is  to  collect  it  into  three  divi- 
sions, one  occupying  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
one  crossing  each  temple.  The  divided 
tresses  beinii  then  combed  and  fri?,?,?*.?!  ^xi 
the  greatest  possible  extent,  the  whole  head 


has  a  most  comical  aspect,  and  has  been 
likened  to  the  ace  of  clubs. 

The  young  women  are  bold  and  hand- 
some, but  are  anything  but  good-looking 
when  they  grow  old.  Three  old  -women 
who  visited  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  evidently 
acted  as  spies,  were  remarkable  for  their 
ugliness.  They  wore  the  hair  in  the  usual 
multitudinous  plaits,  which  they  had  con- 
nected by  means  of  threads,  so  as  to  form 
them  into  a  continuous  curtsiin,  and  had 
been  exceedingly  lavish  of  butter.  They 
wore  a  sort  of  soft  leather  petticoat,  and  had 
on  their  feet  a  simple  sandal  of  ox-hide, 
fastened  to  the  foot  by  a  lap  passing  over 
the  great  toe,  and  a  thong  over  the  instep. 
They  came  ostensibly  to  sell  tobacco  and 
ropes.  The  fatter  articles  they  made  even 
while  they  were  bargaining,  a  bundle  of 
hemp  being  fastened  to  their  girdles  in 
front,  and  the  ropes,  as  fast  as  they  were 
twisted,  being  coiled  round  their  waists. 

The  Gallas  are  a  warlike  race,  and  far 
more  courageous  than  the  Abyssinians,  who 
are  more  given  to  vaporing  than  fighting. 
When  they  return  home  after  a  victory  they 
celebrate  a  curious  and  violent  dance,  called 
the  Buftalo  Dance.  A  head  and  the  attached 
skin  of  a  buffalo  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
the  men  assemble  round  it  armed  as  if  for 
war,  with  their  spears  and  crooked  swords. 
They  then  dance  vigorously  round  the  buf- 
falo skin,  leaping  high  in  the  air,  striking 
with  their  swords,  and  thrusting  with  their 
spears,  and  going  through  all  ii\e  manoeuvres 
of  killing  the  annnal.  The  women  take  an 
active  part  in  the  dance.  It  is  illustrated 
in  vi\Q  611] 
page. 
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THE  DANKALLI  AND  SOMAULI. 


Then  there  are  the  Dankalli  and  Somauli 
tribes,  each  of  them  subdivided  into  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  tribes,  and  having  some  traits 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  others  common 
to  the  Abyssinians  proper.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Johnstone  remarks  that  he  has  no  doubt 
that,  although  they  are  now  distinct  nations, 
they  are  derived  fi-om  a  common  origin. 

The  Somaulis  are  a  warlike  people,  and, 
instead  of  the  spears  and  shields  which  are 
almost  the  universal  weapons  through  this 
part  of  Africa,  they  carry  light  bows  and  large 
quivers,  which  hang  under  the  left  arm  by  a 
broad  strap  passed  over  the  same  shoulder. 
The  bow,  though  light,  is  very  strong,  and 
is  much  after  the  classical  or  Cupid's  bow 
form.  In  consequence  of  this  shape,  when 
the  arrow  is  discharged,  the  string  comes 
quickly  against  the  handle,  and  if  the 
archer  be  inexpert  his  thumb  gets  a  vio- 
lent blow. 

The  quiver  is  made  of  an  emptied  gourd, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  closed  with  a  cover 
like  that  which  is  represented  on  several  of 
the  African  quivers  mentioned  in  this  work. 
It  contains  about  a  dozen  arrows,  about  a 
foot  in  length,  and  made  of  a  hollow  reed. 
Each  is  armed  with  a  head  of  blue  steel, 
shaped  something  like  the  ace  of  spades,  and 
having  its  neck  lengthened  into  a  spike 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long;  this  is  not 
attached  to  the  arrow,  but  is  loose,  and  when 
wanted  for  use  the  spike  is  simply  slipped 
into  the  unfeathered  end  of  the  hollow  snaft. 
Of  course,  when  the  weajjon  strikes  its  ob- 
ject, the  shaft  falls  off,  and  the  head,  which 
is  poisoned,  remains  in  the  wound,  and  soon 
causes  death. 

Instead  of  the  sword,  they  carry  a  knife 
with  a  blade  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
the  handle  being  merely  a  piece  of  wood 


rounded,  and  slightly  hollowed  to   give  a 
firmer  grasp. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  "  fotah," 
or  waist  cloth,  and  a  robe  called  the  "  sarree." 
Differing  in  use,  these  cloths  are  of  exactly 
the  same  shape  and  size,  i.  e.  about  eleven 
feet  in  length.  The  fotah  is  wound  twice 
round  the  waist,  the  end  being  tucked  in 
behind,  and  the  whole  garment  made  secure 
bv  the  broad  belt  \Yl"ch  holds  the  knife. 
The  sarree  is  worn  in  robe  fashion,  round 
the  body,  and  a  man  of  taste  disposes  it  so  as 
to  show  off  the  two  broad  stripes  of  blue  or 
scarlet  at  the  end. 

The  women  also  wear  the  fotah,  over 
which,  when  out  of  doors,  they  wear  a  long 
blue  skirt  witliout  sleeves,  and  very  open 
down  the  front.  This  is  laid  aside  in  the 
house,  where  nothing  but  the  fotah  is  worn. 
The  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  into  a  con- 
tinuous veil  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  Mr.  Johnstone  was  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  the  process  of  dressing  "  this  enliin- 
gled  mass,  which  reminded  me  of  the  hair  of 
Samson,  interwoven  with  the  web  of  the 
loom.  The  lady  whose  hair  was  to  he  oper- 
ated upon  sat  upon  a  stone  in  the  court 
beneath  one  of  our  windows,  and  behind  her, 
on  her  knees,  was  a  stout  slave-girl,  who 
held  in  both  hands  a  long-handled  wooden 
fork-like  comb,  having  four  very  strong 
prongs,  which  she  dragged  through  tiie 
woolly,  greasy,  and  black  hair  of  her  mis- 
tress, with  the  force  of  a  groom  currying  a 
horse's  tail." 

The  particular  sub-tribe  to  which  the  peo- 
ple belong  is  denoted  by  sundry  incised 
marks,  which,  are  cut  with  a  fragment  of 
obsidian,  and  are  formed  into  patterns  which 
sometimes  extend  over  the  whole  back  and 
breast. 
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Inasmuch  as,  in  spite  of  the  continual  con- 
tact witli  civilization,  caused  by  their  locality 
on  the  Nile  bank,  the  Nubians  have  pre- 
served their  ancient  style  of  dress  and  much 
of  their  ancient  manners,  they  deserve  a 
place  in  this  work. 

In  color  tlie  Nubians  are  mostly  black, 
some  bein^  of  quite  a  jetty  hue,  while  others 
are  of  much  lighter  color.  Even  in  the  black- 
est Nubian,  however,  the  tint  of  the  skin  is 
not  that  of  the  tropical  negro,  but  there  is  a 
certain  transparency  about  it,  which,  in  the 
sunbeams,  gives  a  sort  of  amber  hue  to  the 
limbs.  Besides  being  a  fine  and  well-built 
race,  the  Nubians  possess  pleasing  features, 
the  only  fiiult  being  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  is  somewhat  apt  to  project. 

While  young  the  boys  wear  no  clotuing 
whatever,  but  when  adult  they  wear  short 
trousers,  a  shirt,  and  a  kind  of  large  scarf 
which  passes  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  is 
fastened  by  a  girdle  round  the  waist.  Being 
Mahometans,  they  shave  the  hair  except  one 
tuft  on  the  crown,  and  cover  their  bare  heads 
with  a  white  cotton  cap. 

The  Nubian  men  mostly  go  armed  accord- 
ing to  their  ability.  The  usual  weapons  are 
the  sword,  dagger,  spear,  and  shield.  The 
sword  is  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
Abyssinian,  but  the  curve  is  not  so  abrupt. 
The  general  style  of  the  weapon,  however, 
and  tlie  shape  of  the  handle,  proclaim  a  com- 
mon origin.  With  some  of  the  Nubians  the 
favorite  weapon  is  the  straight  sword,  like 
that  of  the  Ilamran  Arabs,  which  will  be 
described  in  a  future  page. 


Perhaps  on  account  of  the  facility  which 
the  Nile  affords  for  travelling  into  South  Cen- 
tral Africa,  they  wear  a  dagger  fastened  to 
the  left  arm  just  above  the  elbow,  exactly  aa 
do  several  of  the  tribes  that  are  found  near 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  This  dagger  is  short 
and  crooked,  and  is  kept  in  a  red  leathern 
sheath,  and,  on  account  of  its  position  on  the 
arm,  is  covered  by  the  garments.  The  spear 
is  simply  the  ordinary  wooden  shaft  with  an 
iron  head,  and  has  nothing  about  it  specially 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  shield,  however,  is  remarkable  for  its 
structure.  It  is  generally  made  of  the  hide 
of  the  hippopotamus  or  of  crocodile  skin,  and 
is  easily  known  by  the  projecting  boss  in  the 
centre.  The  hide  is  stretched  on  a  wooden 
framework,  and  the  boss  is  made  of  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  skin.  The  Nubians  value  these 
shields  very  highly,  and,  in  consequence,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  procure  them. 

The  women  are  dressed  after  the  usual 
African  manner.  As  girls  they  wear  noth- 
ing but  a  little  apron  of  leathern  thongs  called 
a  rfthat.  This  apron  is  about  nine  inches  or 
a  foot  in  width,  and  perhaps  six  or  seven  in 
depth,  and  in  general  appearance  resembles 
that  of  the  Kaffir  girl.  Instead  of  being  cut 
from  one  piece  of  leather,  each  thong  is  a 
separate  strip  of  hide,  scarcely  thicker  than 
packthread,  and  knotted  by  the  middle  to  the 
thong  which  passes  round  the  waist  The 
apron  is  dyed  of  a  brick-red  color,  and,  after 
it  has  been  in  use  for  any  time,  becomes  so 
saturated  with  the  castor-oil  which  stands 
these  primitive  belles  in  lieu  of  clothing,  that 
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the  smell  is  unendurable.  Travellers  often 
purchase  them  from  the  Nubian  girls,  who 
as  a  rule,  are  perfectly  willinij  to  sell  them; 
but  tlie  buyers  are  obliged  to  hang  their  pur- 
chases ou  the  top  of  the  mast  for  a  monLh  or 
HO,  belore  they  can  be  taken  into  the  cabin. 
One  of  these  aprons  in  my  collection  has  still 
the  iamiliar  ciistor-oil  odor  about  it,  though 
many  years  have  passed  since  it  was  pur- 
chased from  a  Nubian  girl. 

Of  course  they  wear  as  many  ornaments  as 
they  can  procure;  and  some  of  these,  which 
are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  arc  of  great  value.  Few  character- 
istics are  more  striking  to  an  observant  trav- 
eller than  the  fact  that  a  Nubian  girl  whose 
whole  dress  may  perhaps  be  worth  three- 
pence, and  who  really  could  not  afford  to 
wear  any  clothing  at  all  if  it  cost  sixpence, 
will  yet  carry  on  her  neck,  her  wrists,  her 
ankles,  and  in  her  ears,  a  quantity  of  gold 
suflicient  to  purchase  a  handsome  equipment. 

It  IS  rather  a  remarkable  point  that  these 
aprons  always  booine  narrower  toward  the 
left  side.    The  daughters  of  wealthy  parents, 


though  they  wear  no  clothing  except  the 
apron,  still  contrive  to  satisfy  the  instinctive 
love  of  dress  bv  covering  the  leathern  thongs 
with  beads,  white  shells,  and  pieces  of  silver 
twisted  round  thorn.  When  the  girls  marry 
they  retain  the  apron,  but  wear  over  it  a  loose 
garment,  which  passes  over  one  shoulder, 
and  hangs  as  low  as  the  knee. 

The  ornaments  with  which  they  profusely 
decorate  their  persons  are  of  various  materi- 
als, according  to  the  wealth  of  the  woman 
\vho  owns  them.  Those  of  the  wealthy  are 
of  gold  and  silver,  while  those  of  the  poorer 
class  are  of  buffalo  horn,  brass,  and  similar 
materials.  The  metal  amulets  are  of  a  cres- 
cent shape,  and  are  open  at  one  side,  so  as  to 
be  clasped  on  the  arm  or  removed,  accord- 
in"  to  the  wearer's  pleasure. 

The  hair  is  dressed  in  a  way  that  recalls 
the  ancient  Egyptian  woman  to  the  traveller. 
It  18  jetty  black  and  tolerably  long,  and  is 
twisted  with  hundreds  of  small  and  straight 
tresses,  generally  finished  off  at  the  tips  \yith 
little  knobs  of  yellow  clay,  which  look  at  a 
distance  as  if  they  were  little  lumps  of  gold. 
Amulets  of  different  kinds  are  woven  into 
the  locks,  and  the  whole  is  so  saturated  with 
castor-oil  that  an  experienced  traveller  who  foot 
wishes  to  talk  to  a  Nubian  woman  takes 
care  to  secure  the  windward  side,  and  not  to 
approach  nearer  tlian  is  absolutely  needful. 
As  a  rule,  the  Nubian  women  are  not  so  dark 
as  the  men,  but  approach  nearly  to  a  coffee 
tint. 

"Two  beautiful  young  Nubian  women 
visited  me  in  my  boat,  with  hair  in  the  little 
plaits  finished  off  with  lumps  of  yellow  clay 
burnished  like  golden  tags,  soft  deep  bronze 
^ins,  and  lips  and  eyes  fit  for  Iris  and  Athor. 
Their  very  dress  and  ornaments  were  the 
same  as  those  represented  in  the  tombs,  and 
JL  fcit  iaeliucd  to  ask  them  now  many  thou- 


sand years  old  they  were."    (Lady  Duff  Gor- 
don's "  Letters  form  Egypt.'*) 

The  same  writer  well  remarks  that  the 
whole  country  is  a  palimpsest,  in  which 
the  Bible  is  written  over  Herodotus,  and 
the  Koran  over  the  Bible.  In  the  towns 
the  Koran  is  most  visible;  in  the  country 
Herodotus.  ■^ ' 

One  of  these  graceful  Nubian  girls  is 
represented  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  vol- 
ume. 

The  amulets  which  have  been  just  men- 
tioned are  worn  by  men  and  women  alike 
and  are  sewed  up  m  red  leather  cases  like 
those  of  the  Bornuans.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  their  efficacy  that  their  contents 
should  not  be  known,  and  if  once  a  case  be 
opened,  the  enclosed  amulet  loses  its  power. 
The  men  often  wear  great  numbers  of  them, 
tying  them  on  their  arms  above  the  elbows. 
The  houses  in  which  the  Nubians  live,  or 
rather  in  which  they  sleep,  are  of  very  sim- 
ple construction,  liesiding  among  the  ruins 
of  palaces,  the  Nubians  have  never  learned 
to  build  anything  better  than«a  mud  hut. 
These  huts  are  of  much  the  same  shape  as  the 
old  Egyptian  buildings,  being  squared  tow- 
ers, large  at  the. base,  and  decreasing  toward 
the  top,  which  is  square,  and  in  the  better 
class  of  house  answers  a^^  a  terrace.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  palm  branches,  and 
every  good  house  possesses  a  sort  of  court- 
yard surrounded  by  walls,  in  which  the 
women  can  pursue  their  different  vocations 
while  sheltered  from  the  sun. 

Granaries  are  seen  near  every  village 
and  consist  of  shallow  pits  sunk  in  tlie 
ground  and  covered  with  a  sort  of  white 
plaster.  The  villages  also  possess  a  shed 
for  the  reception  of  strangers,  and  each 
house  has  a  jar  of  fresh  water  always  kept 
ready  for  use. 

Fortunately  for  themselves,  the  Nubians 
are  both  proud  and  fond  of  their  country; 
and,  although  they  are  despised  Iw  the 
Arabs  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Nubian 
always  tries  to  pass  himself  off  as  an  Arab 
whenever  he  has  the  opportunity,  they  are 
ever  boasting  of  the  many  perfections  of 
the  land  which  they  thus  reject. 

How  long  the  Nubians  may  possess  this 
land  is  doubtful.    The  Turk,  "  under  whoso 


HO  grass  grows,"  is  doing  his  best  to 
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depopulate  the  country.  The  men  are  pressed 
for  soldiers,  as  many  as  thirty  jier  cent, 
having  been  carried  off  in  one  conscription, 
and  they  are  always  being  seized  for  forced 
labor  —  i.  e.  a  life  somewhat  worse  than  that 
of  plantation  slaves.  Consequently,  as  soon 
as  they  take  alarm,  they  leave  their  village 
and  escape  into  the  interior,  abandoning 
their  crops  and  allowing  them  to  perish 
rather  than  serve  under  the  hated  rule  of 
the  Turk.  The  least  resistance,  or  show  of 
resistance,  is  punished  by  death,  and  several 
travellers  have  related  incidnnts  of  cold- 
blooded cruelty  which  seem  almost  too  hor- 


WEAPONS  OF  THE  ARABS. 


rib  e  to  tell,  but  which  were  taken  quite  ns 
matters  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Taxation- 
too  m  earned  out  to  a  simply  ruiiunw  ex- 
tent, and  the  natural  result  is  fast  taking 
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place,  namely,  the  depopulation  of  the  land, 
and  the  gradual  lessening  of  the  number 
01  tax-payers. 


THE  IIAMRAN  ARABS. 


To  describe,  however  briefly,  all  the  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  vast  district  called  Arabia, 
would  bo  a  task  far  beyond  the  pretensions 
ot  tlii.s  work.  Some  have  advanced  very 
hir  ill  civilization,  while  others  have  re- 
tained, with  certain  modifications,  their 
pristine  and  almost  savage  mode  of  life 
I  shall  therefore  select  these  latter  tribes 
as  examples  of  the  Arab  life,  and  shall 
briefly  describe  one  or  two  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic examples. 


i' 


South  of  Cassala  there  is  a  remarkable 
tribe  of  Arabs  known  as  the  Hamrans,  who 
are  celebratea  through  all  the  countrV  for 
their  skill  m  hunting.    They  possess  the 
we  1-cut  features  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  Arab  race,  and  are  only  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  stylo  of  wearing  the  hair. 
They  permit,  the  hair  to  grow  to  a  great 
length   part  it  down  the  middle,  and  Care- 
fully train   it  into  long  curls.    Each  man 
always    carries   the  only  two  weapons  he 
cares  about,  namely,  the  sword  ancl  shield. 
Ihe  latter  is  of  no  very  great  size,  is  circu- 
lar in  shape,  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  boss  in  the  centre  much  like  that  of 
the  Nubian  shield  already  described.    It  is 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  luppopotainus,  and 
bemg  meant  for  use  and  not  for  show  is 
never  ornamented.  ' 

As  to  the  sword,  it  is  the  chief  friend  of 
the  Ilamran  Arab's  life,  and  he  looks  upon 
It  with  a  sort  of  chivalric  respect.    It  is 
straiglit  double-edged,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  cross-handle,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Cru- 
saders   from  whom  the  fashion  seems  to 
have   been   borrowed.  "  The  blades  are  of 
Ji-uropean  make,  and  the  Arabs  are  excel- 
lent judges  of  steel,  valuing  a  good  blade 
above  everything.    They  keep  both  edges 
literally  as  sharp  as  razors,  and  prove  the 
fact  by  shavinfe-  with  them.    When  a  H.am- 
ran  Arab  is  travelling  and  comes  to  a  halt, 
the  first  thiii^  he  does  after  seating  himself 
is  to  draw  his  sword   and  examine  both 
edges  with  the  keenest  attention.    He  then 
Sharpens    the  weapon    upon   his   leathern 
shield,  and  when  he  can  shav6  the  hair 
on  his  own  arm  with  both  edges,  he  care- 
fully returns  the  blade  into  the  sheath. 

The  length  of  the  blade  is  three  feet,  and 
the  handle  is  about  six  inches  long,  so 
that  the  weapon  is  a  very  weighty  oneraiul 
a  fair  blow  from  its  keen  edge  will  cut  a 
man  in    two.    Still,  it  is   not  serviceable 

renders  a  successful  blow  fatal,  it  prevents 


the  recovery  of  the  sword  aflcr  an  unsuc- 
cessful blow.  Sir  S.  Baker,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  an  account  of  this  remark- 
able tribe,  says  that  a  Ilamran  Arab,  with 
his  sword  and  shield,  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  an  ordinary  swordsman.  IIu  can  cut  and 
slash  with  wonderful  energy,  but  knows  noth- 
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t  a  feint  be  made  at  his  head,  he  will  inHtinc- 
tively  raise  the  shield,  and  lay  his  whole  body 
open  to  the  point  of  his  adversary's  sword. 
,  Ihe  scabbard  in  which  the  sword  is  ear- 
ned IS  very  ingeniously  made  of  two  strips 
of  soft  and  elastic  wood,  slightly  hollowed 
to  receive  the  blade,  and  covered  with  lea- 
ther.   The  absurd  metal  scabbards  still  in 
use  in  our  army  would  be  scorned  by  an 
Arab,  who  knows  the  value  of  a  keen  edsre 
to  his  weapon.    On  the  scabbard  are  fitted 
two   projecting  pieces  of  leather.     When 
the  Arab  is  on  the  march,  he  slinks  the 
sword  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and 
passes  his  leg  between  these  leather  pro- 
jections, so  that  the  sword   is  held  in  its 
place  and  does  not  jump  and  bang  against 
the  sides  of  the  horse. 

Armed  with  merely  the  sword,  these 
mighty  hunters  attack  all  kinds  of  game 
and  match  themselves  with  equal  coolness' 
against  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
giraffe,  the  lion,  or  the  antelope.  Their 
mode  ofprocedure  is  almost  invariably  the 
same.  Tliey  single  out  some  particular 
animal,  and  contrive  to  cut  the  tendon  of 
the  hind  leg  with  a  blow  of  the  sword,  thus 
rendering  the  unfortunate  beast  helpless. 

When  they  chase  the  elephant,  they  pro- 
ceed in  the  following  manner.  The  elephant 
hunters,  ot  aggageers,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, convert  their  swords  into  two-handed 
weapons  by  wrapping  thin  cord  very  closely 
round  the  blade,  for  about  nine  inches  from 
the  handle.  The  guarded  portion  of  the 
blade  is  held  m  the  right  hand,  and  the  hilt 
in  the  left. 

Two  hunters  generally  set  out  in  chase  of 
the  elephant.  Having  selected  the  bull 
with  the  largest  tusks,  they  separate  it  from 
Its  fellows,  and  irritate  it  until  it  charo'es 
,J":.  -^  °^  *'*®  aggageers  takes  on  him- 
self this  duty,  and  draws  the  attention  of 
the  elephant  upon  himself.  The  irritated 
animal  makes  its- furious  onset,  and  goes  off 
at  full  speed  after  the  aggageer,  who  care- 
fully accommodates  his  pace  to  that  of  the 
elephant,  so  that  it  alwavs  thinks  it  is  o-nin" 
to  catch  him,  apd  forgets  that  he  has  a'com^ 
paniou. 
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Meanwhile,  the  other  nggageer  rides  close 
to  the  side  of  the  elephant,  draws  his  sword, 
springa  to  the  ground,  bounds  alongside  of 
the  elephant,  delivers  one  tremendous  cut 
on  the  ankle  of  the  hind  foot,  and  springs 
again  on  his  horse.    As  soon  as  the  elephant 

f>uts  the  ii\jured  foot  on  the  ground,  the 
oiut  becomes  dislocated,  and  the  foot  turns 
up  like  an  old  shoe.  The  animal  is  now 
helpless,  and,  wbile  its  attention  is  still  en- 
gaged by  the  aggageer  whom  it  has  been 
pursuing,  the  swordsman  passes  to  its  other 
side,  slashes  the  ankle  of  the  remaining 
leg,  and  brings  the  animal  to  a  dead  halt. 
Tno  sword  is  carefully  wiped,  sharpened, 
and  returned  to  the  sheath,  while  the 
wounded  elephant  sinks  to  the  ground,  and 
In  a  short  time  dies  from  loss  of  blood. 
Thus  one  man  will  kill  an  elephant  with  two 
blows  of  a  sword. 

It  is  evident  that  such  hunting  as  this 
requires  the  most  perfect  horsemanship,  and 
it  18  accordingly  found  that  the  Haniran 
Arabs  are  among  the  best  horsemen  in  the 
world.  They  and  their  steeds  seem  to  be 
actuated  by  one  spirit,  and  they  sit  as  if  the 
horse  and  his  rider  were  but  one  animal. 
In  his  travels  in  Abyssinia  Sir  S.  Baker 
gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  their  mode 
of  ridin<j. 

''Hardly  were  we  mounted  and  fairly 
started,  than  the  monkey-like  agility  of  our 
aggageers  was  displayed  in  a  variety  of 
antics,  that  were  far  more  suited  to  perform- 
ance in  a  circus  than  to  a  pjirty  of  steady 
and  experienced  hunters,  who  wished  to 
reserve  the  strength  of  their  horses  for  a 
trying  journey. 

"Aoou  Do  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
Abyssinian  horse,  a  gray;  Suleiman  rode  a 
rough  and  inferior-looking  beast;  while  lit- 
tle Jali,  who  was  the  pet  of  the  party,  rode 
a  gray  mare,  not  exceeding  fourteen  hands 
in  height,  which  matched  her  rider  exactly 
in  Are,  spirit,  and  speed.  Never  was  there 
a  more  perfect  picture  of  a  wild  Arab  horse- 
man than  Jali  on  his  mare.  Hardly  was  he 
in  the  saddle,  than  away  flew  the  mare  over 
the  loose  sliingles  that  formed  the  dry  bed 
of  the  river,  scattering  the  rounded  pebbles 
in  the  air  from  her  flinty  hoofs,  while  her 
rider  in  the  vigor  of  delight  threw  himself 
almost  under  her  belly  while  at  full  speed, 
and  picked  up  stones  from  the  ground,  which 
lie  flung,  and  again  caught  as  they  descended. 

"Never  were  there  more  complete  Cen- 
taurs than  these  Ilamran  Arabs;  the  horse 
and  man  appeared  to  be  one  animal,  and 
that  of  the  mobt  i  !;\3tic  nature,  that  could 
twist  and  turn  with  the  suppleness  of  a 
snake;  the  fact  of  their  separate  being  was 
proved  by  the  rider  springing  to  the  earth 
Avith  his  drawn  sword  while  the  horse  was 
in  full  galloj)  over  rough  and  difficult  ground, 
and,  clutching  the  mane,  he  ag.ain  vaulted 
into  the  saddle  with  tliu  agility  of  a  uioukey, 
without  once  checking  the  speed. 


"The  fact  of  being  on  horseback  had 
suddenly  altered  the  character  of  these 
Arabs;  from  a  sedate  and  proud  bearing 
they  had  become  the  wildest  examples  of 
the  most  savage  disciples  of  Nlnirod;  ex- 
cited by  enthusiasm,  they  shook  their  naked 
blades  aloft  till  the  steel  trembled  in  llioir 
grasp,  and  away  they  dashed,  over  rocks, 
through  thorny  bush,  across  ravines,  up  and 
down  steep  inclinations,  engaging  in  a 
mimic  hunt,  and  going  through  the  various 
acts  supposed  to  occur  in  the  attack  of  a 
furious  elephant." 

This  capability  of  snatching  up  articles 
ffom  the  ground  stands  the  hunters  in  good 
stead.  Itj  for  example,  they  should  come 
across  a  flock  of  sheep,  each  man  will  dash 
through  the  flock,  stoop  from  his  saddle, 
pick  up  a  lamb,  and  ride  off  with  it.  They 
can  even  catch  far  more  active  prey  than 
the  lamb  or  kid.  On  one  occasion,  as  the 
party  were  travelling  along,  they  came  upon 
a  large  troop  of  baboons,  who  had  been 
gathering  gum  arable  from  the  mimosas. 
"  Would  the  lady  like  to  have  a  baboon  ?  " 
asked  Jali,  the  smallest  and  most  excitable 
of  the  party. 

Three  of  the  hunters  dashed  off  in  pursuit 
of  the  baboons,  and  in  spite  of  the  rough 
ground  soon  got  among  them.  Stooping 
from  their  saddles,  two  of  the  aggageers 
snatched  each  a  young  baboon  from  its 
mother,  placed  it  on  the  neck  of  the  horse, 
and  rode  off  with  it.  Strange  to  say,  the 
captive  did  not  attempt  to  escape,  nor  even 
to  bite,  but  clung  convulsively  to  the  mane 
of  the  horse,  screaming  with  fear.  As  soon 
as  they  halted,  the  hunters  stripped  some 
mimosa  bark  from  the  trees,  bound  the 
baboons,  and  with  their  heavy  whips  in- 
flicted a  severe  flogging  on  the  poor  beasts. 
This  was  to  make  them  humble,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  biting.  However,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  halt,  when  the  baboons 
were  tied  to  trees,  one  of  them  contrived  to 
strangle  itself  in  its  struggles  to  escape,  and 
the  other  bit  through  its  bonds  and  made  off 
unseen. 

For  such  work  as  this,  the  hunter  must 
be  able  to  stop  his  horse  in  a  moment,  and 
accordingly  the  bit  must  be  a  very  severe 
one.  The  saddle  is  a  very  clumsy  aflhir, 
made  of  wood  and  unstufFed:,  while  the  stir- 
rups are  only  large  enough  to  admit  the 
great  toe. 

The  rhinoceros  gives  far  more  trouble  to 
the  hunters  than  the  elephant.  It  is  much 
swifter,  more  active,  and  can  turn  more  rap- 
idly, spinning  round  as  If  on  a  pivot,  and 
baffling  their  attcmps  to  get  at  its  hind  leg. 
Unlike  the  elef)hant,  it  can  charge  on  three 
legs,  so  that  a  single  wound  does  not  disable 
it.  Still  the  Hamran  Arabs  always  kill  the 
rhinoceros  when  they  can,  as  its  skin  will 

Eroduce  hide  for  seven  shields,  each  piece 
eiag   worth  two  dollars,  and  the  horn  is 
sold  to  the   Abyssinians  as   material  for 
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sword  hilts,  the  best  horn  fetching  two  dol- 
lars per  pound. 

Lion-hiiiitiiig  Is  not  a  favorite  pursuit 
with  the  Ilaiiirans,  as  they  gain  little  if  suc- 
cessful, and  they  seldom  come  out  of  the 
contest  without  having  suffered  severely. 
They  always  try  to  slash  the  animal  across 
the  loins,  as  a  blow  in  that  spot  disables  it 
instantly,  and  iirevents  it  from  leaping. 
Sometimes  the  lion  springs  on  the  cruiiper 
of  the  horse,  and  then  a  back-handed  blow 
is  delivered  with  the  two-edged  sword 
mostly  with  fatal  effect. 

The  bullalo,  fierce  and  active  as  It  is,  they 
hunt  with  the  sword.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
'Shows  the  splendid  horsemanship  and  dar- 
ing courage  of  the  Ilnmrans  better  than  a 
scene  which  was  witnessed  by  Sir  S.  Baker. 
A  large  herd  of  bulfaloes  was  seen  and 
instantly  char;jed  by  the  aggageers,  and, 
while  the  bufliiloes  and  hunters  were  mixed 
together  in  one  mass,  the  irrepressible  little 
.Tali  suddenly  leaned  forward,  and  seized 
the  tail  of  a  tine  young  buffalo,  some  twelve 
hands  high.  Two  other  hunters  leaped 
from  their  horses,  snatched  off  their  belts, 
and  actually  succeeded  in  taking  the  animal 
alive.  This  was  a  great  prize,  as  it  would 
be  sold  for  a  considerable  sum  at  Cassala. 
Now  as  .Jali  was  barely  five  feet  three  inches 
in  height,  and  very  slightly  made,  such  a 
feat  as  seizing  and  finally  capturing  a  pow- 
erful animal  like  a  buffalo  bull  was  really  a 
wonderful  one. 

They  are  as  active  on  foot  as  on  horse- 
back. On  one  occasion,  three  of  them,  Jali 
of  course  bciiug  one,  were  so  excited  with 
the  chase  of  a  wounded  elephant  that  they 
actually  leaped  from  their  horses  and  pur- 
sued the  animal  on  foot.  The  elephant  was 
mad  with  rage,  but  seemed  instinctively  to 
know  that  his  enemies  wanted  to  got  behind 
him,  and  always  turned  in  time  to  prevent 
them.  Active  as  monkeys,  the  aggageers 
managed  to  save  themselves  from"  the 
charges  of  the  elephant,  in  spite  of  deep 
sand,  which  impeded  them,  while  it  had  no 
ettect  on  the  elephant.  Time  after  time  he 
was  within  a  yard  or  so  of  one  of  the  hun- 
ters, when  the  other  two  saved  him  by 
dashing  upon  either  flank,  aiid  so  diverting 
his  attention. 

They  hunt  the  hippopotamus  as  success- 
fully as  they  chase  the  elephant,  and  are 
as  mighty  hunters  in  the  water  as  upon 
land.  In  this  chase  they  exchange  the  sword 
and  shield  for  the  harpoon  and  lance.  The 
former  weapon  is  made  on  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  has  already  been 
described  when  treating  of  the  hippopota- 
inus  hunters  of  South  Central  Africa,  but 
it  IS  much  lighter.  The  shaft  is  a  stout 
bamboo  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and  the 
head  is  a  piece  of  soft  steel  about  a  foot 
long,  sharply  pointed  at  one  end  .and  bavin<r 
a  single  stout  barb.  One  end  of  a  rope, 
about  twenty  feet  in  length,  is  fii-mly  at- 


tached to  the  head,  and  to  the  other  end  is 
fastened  a  float  made  of  a  very  light  wood 
called  ambatch,  which  is  also  used  for  mak- 
ing canoes  and  rafts. 

When  the  hunter  sees  a  hippopotamus, 
and  means  to  attack  It,  he  puts  on  his  hunt- 
ing dress,  i.  e.  he  braces  a  leathern  belt 
round  his  waist,  and  takes  off  all  his  clothes. 
He  then  fixes  the  iron  head  on  the  bamboo 
shaft,  winds  the  rope  round  the  latter,  and 
boldly  enters  the  water,  holding  the  har- 
poon in  the  rij^lit  hand  and  the  ambatch 
float  in  the  left.  As  soon  as  he  comes 
within  striking  ilistance  of  his  victim,  the 
harpoon  i:;  hurled,  and  the  hunter  tries  to 
find  a  spot  in  which  the  infuriated  animal 
cannot  reach  him.  The  wounded  hippopot- 
amus dashes  about,  first  in  the  river,  then 
on  the  bank,  and  then  in  the  river  again,  al- 
ways trailing  after  it  the  rone  and  float,  and 
so  weakening  itself,  and  allowing  its  ene- 
mies to  track  it.  Sooner  or  later  they  con- 
trive to  seize  the  end,  drag  the  animal  near 
the  bank,  and  then  with  their  lances  put  it 
to  death. 

Often,  when  they  have  brought  the  hip- 
popotamus to  the  shore,  it  charges  open- 
mouthed  at  its  tormentors.  Some  of  tliera 
receive  it  with  spears,  while  others,  though 
unarmed,  boldly  await  its  onset,  and  fling 
handfuls  of  sand  into  its  eyes.  The  sand 
really  seems  to  cause  more  pain  and  annoy- 
ance than  the  spears,  and  the  animal  never 
can  withstand  it,  but  retreats  to  the  water 
to  wash  the  sand  out  of  its  eyes.  In  the 
mean  time,  weapon  after  weapon  is  iilungod 
into  its  body,  until  at  last  loss  of  blood 
begins  to  tell  upon  it,  and  by  degrees  it 
yields  up  its  life. 

Sir  S.  Baker  gives  a  most  animated  de- 
scription of  one  of  these  strange  hunts. 

One  of  the  old  Hamran  hunters,  named 
Abou  Do  —  an  abbreviated  version  of  a  very 
long  string  of  names— was  celebrated  as  a 
howarti,  or  hippopotamus  hunter.  This  fine 
old  man,  some  seventy  years  of  age,  was  one 
of  the  finest  conceivable  specimens  of  hu- 
manity. In  spito  of  his  great  age,  his  tall 
form,  six  feet  two  in  height,  was  as  strai<»ht 
as  in  early  youth,  his  grav  locks  hung  in 
thick  curls  over  his  shoulders,  and  his 
bronze  features  were  those  of  an  ancient 
statue.  Despising  all  encumbrances  of 
dress,  ho  stepped  f\-om  rock  to  rock  as 
llghty  as  a  goat,  and,  dripping  with  water, 
and  bearing  his  spear  in  his  liand,  he  looked 
a  very  Neptune.  The  hunters  came  upon  a 
herd  of  hijipopotami  in  a  pool,  but  found 
that  they  were  too  much  awake  to  be  safely 
attacked. 

"About  half  a  mile  below  this  spot,  as 
wo  clambered  over  the  intervening  rocks 
through  a  gorge  which  formed  a  powerful 
rapid,  I  observed,  in  a  small  pool  just  below 
tlio  r.ap!d,  ar.  immonfjo  head  of  a  uiiipopola- 
mus  close  to  a  perpendicular  rock  that 
formed  a  wall  to  the  river,  aboui  six  feet 
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above  tlio  Hiirfaoo.     F  pointctl  out  the  hippo 
to  old  Ahoii  Do,  who  hiul  not  hi'cii  it, 

"  At  onci'  tliii  Kiiivilv  of  tint  ohi  Ariil)  iUm- 
npiitiimd,  iiiid  (in?  •■nerK'y  oj'  ||i(>  UimU'v  was 
('xliil)iti)(l  UM  lu>  niolioiiod  im  to  ninuiM, 
wliilo  ii."  rail  nimlily  liciiiiui  tlui  llii(k 
MTifU  of  liiiMiu'H  I'or  iil)ont  a  iumdrcd  and 
(iri.V  yards  IhIow  tin;  spot  wlu-ro  tiio  hippo 
WiiH  iiuitniNciousiy  iiaHiiiiiif,  witli  iiin  iij^iy 
Iliad  aliovc  till' suil'iict".  JNuiiKiiig  into  tlin 
rapid  torrent,  tlic  voU-ran  iiiinlcr  was  curried 
MiiiK!  (liHlaiicc  down  thti  Mtroain,  l)ul,  liroiist- 
iiij;  tile  poucrfiil  (iirrciit,  \n<  iaudiul  upon 
(III!  nuks  on  liui  o|)poMitn  nidi',  iiiid,  rotiring 
(o  Hoini'  (iisliiiKH!  Iroin  (lio  river,  lie  ((uickly 
advfiiiced  toward  tlio  spot  lieiioatli  wliicli 
tile  liipjiopotaiiuw  waH  lying.  I  liad  a  tlno 
view  ol  tlie  Hceiie,  as  I  was  lying  concealtul 
(•xaelly  opposite  tlio  hippo,  why  hiul  disap- 
peared beneath  the  water. 

"  Aboil  Do  now  .stealthily  ajiproached  the 
ledgo  of  roek  beneath  wliieh  he  had  ex- 
jieeted  to  see  the  head  of  the  animal;  his 
1(111},',  sinewy  arm  was  raised,  with  the 
harpoon  ready  to  striki!  as  he  carefully 
udvaneed.  At  length  ho  reached  the  edge 
of  the  iterpendieular  rock,  the  hippo  had 
vanished,  but,  far  from  exhihititig  surprise, 
the  old  Arab  remained  standing  on  the 
sharp  ledge,  unchanged  in  attitude. 

"No  llgure  of  bronze  could  have  been 
more  rigid  than  that  of  the  old  river-king, 
as  he  stood  erect  upon  the  roek  with  the  left 
foot  advanced,  and  tlio  harpoon  poised  in 
his  ready  right  hand  above  his  lioad,  while 
in  the  left  lie  hold  the  loose  coils  of  rope 
attaeluul  to  the  anibatch  buoy.  For  about 
three  minutes  he  stood  like  a'statuo,  gazing 
intently  into  the  clear  and  deep  water  be^ 
Heath  his  feet. 

"  I  watched  eagerly  for  the  roappoarnnpo 
of  the  hijipo;  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
still  barren,  when  suddenly  the  right  arm  of 
(be  Btatue.  descended  like  lightning,  and  the 
harpoon  shot  perpendicularly  into  (ho  jiool 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  What  river- 
fiend  answered  to  the  summons?  In  an 
instant  an  enormous  pair  of  oiien  jaws 
appeared,  foUowed  by  the  uugaiuly  head 


and  form  of  the  Airloun  hippopotamim,  who, 
Htiringing  half  out  of  the  water,  lashed  the 
river  into  I'imiiii,  and,  disdaining  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  deep  jiool,  he  charged  straight 
up  the  violent  rapids.  (See  engraving  No. 
l,on  the  next  page.^  With  extitiorcHnaiy 
power  he  breasted  tJie  descending  stnaiii; 
f^ainiiig  a  fooling  in  the  rapids,  about  the 
feet  deep,  ho  idoiighod  his  way  against  (ho 
broken  waves,  sending  them  in  showers  of 
spray  upon  all  sides,  and  upon  K'niiiiiig 
broader  shallows  he  tore  along  through  the 
water,  with  the  buoyunt  lloat  hoiiping  be- 
hind him  along  (he  siirliice,  until  he  landed 
(him  the  river,  started  at  Aill  gnllop  along 
the  dry  shingly  bed,  and  at  length  disap- 
peared in  the  thorny  nabbuk  jungle." 

During  ime  of  these  (lights,  "the  hippopot- 
amus took  it  into  his  head  that  the  anibatch 
(loat  was  the  enemy  that  was  damaging  bini, 
and  attacked  it  furiously.  Taking  adyiiii- 
tage  of  his  pro-occupation,  two  hunlerrt  swimi 
across  tlio  river,  carrying  with  them  a  very 
long  and  tough  rope,  and  holding  one  end  on 
each  bank  and  "  sweeping,"  as  the  sailors  say, 
they  soon  caught  the  float  in  the  centre  of  tlm 
rope  and  hnuight  it  ashore.  The  hi|)i)iipi)t- 
anius  then  made  a  charge,  and  theslackeiiiil 
lino  was  immediately  coiled  round  a  mck, 
while  two  hunters  lixod  aihlitional  haiiKioiiH 
in  the  animal;  and  though  he  made  six 
charges  at  his  i'oes,  bit  one  of  the  ropes  asun- 
der, and  crushed  (ho  lance-shafts  between 
his  teeth  like  straws,  the  hardy  hunters  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  his  death  was  a  mere 
matter  of  time. 

The  hippopotamus  is  nearly  as  great  a 
jirize  as  the  rhinoceros,  as  it  affords  an  almost 
unlimited  simply  of  food,  and  the  hide  is 
extremely  valualiilo.  being  cut  into  strips  two 
inches  in  width,  which  are  used  inthemaiiu- 
facturo  of  the  koorbash,  or  hide  whip,  so  uni- 
versally eni])loyod  throughout  Africa. 

In  the  water,  (ho  crocodile  is  even  a  more 
dangerous  antagonist  than  the  hippopota- 
mus, and  yet  the  Ilamrans  attack  It  with 
their  harpoons,  boldly  entering  the  water, 
and  caring  no  more  for  crocodiles  than  for 
so  many  frogs. 
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Of  all  the  many  tribes  which  are  designated 
by  the  common  title  of  Arab,  the  typical 
tribes  are  those  which  are  so  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Bkdouin,  or  Bedaween.  The 
former  is  the  more  familiar  mode  of  spell- 
ing the  woi-d,  and  it  will  therefore  be  em- 
ployed. The  name  is  a  most  appropriate 
one,  being  derived  from  an  Arabic  word 
which  signifies  the  desert,  and  meanin<T, 
therefore,  a  man  of  the  wilderness.  Tlfe 
JUedomns  are  indeed  men  of  the  desert. 
True  Ishmaelites,  their  hand  is  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them. 
Ihcy  build  no  houses,  they  cultivate  no 
lands,  they  conduct  no  merchandise;  but  are 
nomad  and  predatory,  trusting  chiefly  for 
their  living  to  the  milk  of  their  camels,  and 
looking  upon  their  horses  and  dromedaries 
as  means  whereby  they  can  plunder  with 
greater  security. 

As  Mr.  Paigrave  pithily  remai-ks,  while 
um^'^'^R  "^  ^^^^  character  of  the  «etlouin  • 
"The  Bedouin  does  not  light  for  his  home 
he  has  none;  nor  for  his  country,  that  is  any- 
where; nor  for  his  honor,  he  has  never  heard 
of  It;  nor  for  his  religion,  ho  owns  and  cares 
lor  none.  His  only  object  in  war  is  the  tem- 
porary occupation  of  some  bit  of  miserable 
piiature-land,  or  the  use  of  a  brackish  well- 
perhaps  the  desire  to  get  such  a  one's  horse 
or  camel  into  his  own  possession." 

In  person  the  Bedouins  arc  fine  specimens 
of  the  human  race.  They  are  tall,  stately, 
with  well-cut  features,  and  have  feet  aiid 
-lands  that  are  provefblui  for  their  beauty. 
Iheir  demeanor  in  public  is  grave  arid 
haughty,  and  every  man  walks  as  if  ho  were 
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monarch  of  the  world.  While  other  Arab 
tribes  have  lost  their  distinctive  manners 
by  contact  with  civilization,  the  Bedouins 
alone  have  preserved  them,  and,  even  when 
they  visit  the  cities  which  they  hate  so  much, 
they  can  be  at  once  distinjjuished  by  their 
demeanor.  Lady  Duff-Gordon  was  greatly 
struck  with  it.  "  To  see  a  Bedawee  and  his 
wife  walk  through  the  streets  of  Cairo  is 
superb.  Her  hand  resting  on  his  shoulder, 
and  scarcely  deigning  to  cover  her  haughty 
face,  she  looks  down  on  the  Egyptian  veiled 
woman,  who  carries  the  heavy  burden  and 
walks  behind  her  lord  and  master. " 

The  dress  of  the  Bedouins  is  simple  enough. 
The  men  wear  a  sort  of  a  tunic  or  shirt,- 
covered  with  a  large  thick  mantle  called  the 
haik.  Another  cloth  is  disposed  over  the 
head,  and  falls  on  either  side  of  the  face  so 
as  to  shield  it  from  the  sun,  and  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  cord  of  camcd's  hair,  that  is  wound 
several  times  across  the  brows.  As  for  the 
women,  they  wear  a  blue  shirt,  much  open 
at  the  bosom,  and  care  for  no  other  cloth- 
ing. 

Being  a  predatory  race,  the  Bedouins  are 
always  armed,  their  chief  weapon  being  the 
spear,  which  is  of  enormous  length,  and 
often  so  weighty  that  a  powerful  !is  well 
as  a  practised  arm  is  required  to  wield  it. 
At  the  present  day  those  who  can  afford 
fire-arms  carry  guns  of  such  length  of  barrel 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  made  in  emu- 
lation of  the  spear  shafts.  These  weapons 
are  ol"  very  indiiTerent  quality,  and  the' Be- 
douin is  never  a  good  marksman,  his  clumsy 
weapon  taking  a  long  time  to  load,  and  the 
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owner  taking  a  long  time  to  aim,  and  then 
aiming  very  badly. 

In  consequence  of  the  robber  nature  of 
the  Bedouins,  no  one  will  venture  to  pass 
through  their  districts  without  being  well 
armed,  or  protected  by  a  sufficient  escort. 
At  the  present  day,  Europeans  can  travel 
with  comparative  safety,  as  thoy  have  a  way 
of  fighting  when  attacked,  and  of  generally 
hitting  their  mark  when  they  fire,  so  that 
even  the  wandering  Bedouins  have  con- 
ceived a  respect  for  such  incomprehensible 
beings,  and  would  rather  receive  them  as 
guests  than  fight  them  as  enemies. 

If,  however,  they  come  upon  a  solitary 
traveller,  they  pounce  upon  him,  and  rob 
him  of  everything,  even  of  his  clothes.  Still, 
they  are  not  brutal  about  it,  exc\  i)t  perhaps 
in  enforcing  haste  by  a  menacing  gesture 
with  a  spear.  They  seldom  accompany  rob- 
bery with  murder,  and  have  been  known  to 
take  the  traveller  whom  they  have  robbed 
into  their  tents,  feed  him,  give  him  old  clothes 
instead  of  the  new  which  they  have  taken 
from  him,  keep  him  all  night,  and  send  him 
on  his  journey,  even  taking  the  trouble  to 
accompany  him  for  some  distance,  lest  he 
should  lose  his  way.  The  robber  feels  no 
enmity  toward  the  man,  and  simply  looks 
on  him  as  a  providential  benefit  cast  In  his 
way,  and  as  such  rather  respects  him  than 
otherwise. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  Be- 
douin takes  the  man  to  his  tent  after  he  has 
robbed  him.  Had  he  begun  operations  by 
allowing  the  traveller  to  enter  his  tent,  and 
jjartake  of  his  food,  he  could  not  have  robbed 
his  guest  afterward.  There  is  a  chivalrous 
sort  of  feeling  in  the  Arab  mind  that  the 

Serson  of  a  guest  is  sacred ;  and  if  the  fiercest 
iedouin  had  received  a  man  under  the 
shadow  of  his  tent^  he  would  bo  bound  to 
protect  that  man  as  if  he  were  his  own  son. 
So  far  is  this  feeling  carried,  that  instances 
have  been  known  where  a  strange  Arab  has 
taken  refuge  in  a  tent  and  received  pro- 
tection, though  the  owner  discovered  that 
his  guest  had  killed  one  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tions. 

The  only  habitations  of  the  Bedouins  are 
their  tents.  These  tents,  on  which  so  much 
poetry  has  been  lavished,  are  about  as  un- 
poctical  as  anything  can  be.  Any  one  can 
make  a  Bedouin  tent  in  five  minutes.  He 
h.os  only  to  take  a  few  sticks,  some  five  feet  in 
length,  thrust  one  end  into  the  ground,  throw 
over  them  a  piece  of  black  and  very  dirty 
sackcloth,  peg  the  edges  to  the  ground,  and 
there  is  the  tent.  Being  only  some  four  feet 
in  height  in  the  middle,,  no  one  can  stand 
iip'-ight  in  it,  and  only  in  the  middle  can  any 
one  even  sit  upright.  But  as  the  tent  is  not 
regarded  as  we  regard  a  house,  and  is  only 
used  as  a  sort  of  convenient  shelter  in  which 
the  Ara))s  can  sleep,  height  is  of  no  impor- 
tance. The  engraving  Iso.  2,  on  page  670, 
illustrates  a  "  Bedouin  camp." 


These  low,  dark  tents  are  almost  invaria- 
bly  pitched  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the 
openings  eastward,  and  just  enough  space 
left  between  each  hut  tor  the  passage  of 
their  camels  and  horses.  The  area  inclosed 
between  the  arms  of  the  crescent  is  intended 
for  the  children,  as  a  place  wherein  they 
may  disport  themselves  while  still  under  the 
mother's  eye.  When  new,  the  tents  are 
mostly  striped  in  broad  bands  of  two  or 
three  feet  in  width,  but  the  rough  usage  to 
which  they  are  subjected  soon  destroys  the 
color. 

Such  are  the  tents  of  the  ordinary  Be- 
douins. The  sheikh,  or  chief  of  each  clan, 
has  a  larger  and  better  tent,  which  is  di- 
vided into  compartments  by  curtains,  so 
disposed  as  to  leave  a  set  of  rooms  on  the 
outside,  and  one  or  more  rooms  in  the  cen- 
tre. Those  on  the  outside  are  for  the  men, 
and  those  in  the  interior  for  the  women 
belonging  to  the  sheikh's  family.  A  certain 
amount  of  privacy  is  gained,  which  belongs, 
however,  only  to  the  eye  and  not  to  the  ear, 
the  partitions  being  nothing  more  than  cur- 
tains,  and  the  Arabs  all  speaking  in  the 
loudest  of  voices  — a  bawling  nation,  as  a 
French  traveller  described  Hum. 

The  furniture  is  suitable  to  the  dv  ellin"', 
and  consists  merely  of  a  mat  or  tM'o  arnica 
few  pots.  Some  of  the  wealthier  are  very 
proud  of  possessing  brass  mortars  in  which 
Ihev  pound  their  coftee,  and  every  morning 
is  heard  the  musical  tinkle  of  the  eoflee- 
maker.  Even  the  men  condescend  to  make 
coftee,  and  the  sheikh  himself  may  be  seen 
at  work  in  the  morning,  pounding  away  at 
the  berries,  and  rejoicing  equally  in  the 
musical  sound  of  the  pestle  and  the  fragrant 
odor  of  the  freshlj-roasted  coftee. 

Thus  bred  entirely  in  the  open  air,  the 
only  shelter  being  the  tattered  sackcloth  of 
the  tent,  the  true  Bedouin  can  endure  no 
other  life.  He  is  as  miserable  within  the 
walls  of  a  town  as  a  wolf  in  a  trap.  His 
eyes,  accustomed  to  range  over  the  vast 
expanse  of  desert,  are  aftronted  by  the  walls 
over  which  he  cannot  see.  The  streets 
oppress  him,  and  within  the  atmosphere  of  a 
room  he  can  scarcely  breathe.  Both  he  and 
his  camel  arc  equally  out  of  their  element 
when  among  civilized  people,  and  they  are 
ever  looking  forward  to  the  happy  moment 
when  they  may  again  breathe  the  free  air  of 
the  desei ; 

Life  among  the  Bedouins  is  not  pleasant 
to  a  European,  and  is  by  no  means  the  sort 
of  paradisaical  existence  that  we  are  often 
led  to  think.  It  is  certainlv  a  free  life  in 
its  way,  and  has  that  peculiar  eharm  which 
is  felt  by  all  civilized  beings  wlien  first 
allowed  to  do  as  they  like.  But  it  has  its 
drawbacks,  not  the  least  being  that  every 
one  is  equally  free;  and  if  a  stronger  man 
should  choose  to  assert  his  freerlnm  hv  nlnn- 
dering  the  ti-aveller,  he  is  at  perfect  iifcerty 
to  do  so. 
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Tlien  the  "Arab  maids,"  who  look  so 
picturesque  —  in  a  painting  —  are  not  quite 
so  pleasant  in  reality.  Dirt,  evil  odors, 
screaming  voices  ancl  detestable  manners 
are  not  seen  in  a  picture,  but  in  reality  force 
themselves  on  more  senses  than  one.  Even 
in  youth  the  Bedouin  girls  are  not  so  hand- 
some as  is  generally  thought.  •  They  are 
tall,  well  made,  and  graceful,  but  are  deficient 
m  that  gentleness  and  softness  which  we 
naturally  associate  with  the  feminine  nature. 
They  are  fond  of  tattooing  themselves,  and 
cover  their  arms  and  chins  with  blue  pat- 
terns, such  as  stars  or  arabesque  figures. 
Some  of  them  extend  the  tattoo  over  the 
breast  nearly  as  low  as  the  waist.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  eyes  are  sometimes  decorated 
with  this  cheap  and  indestructible  ornament. 
They  are  fond  of  ornaments,  especially  of 
ear-rings,  which  can  scarcely  be  too  large  for 
them. 

Unlike  the  more  civilized  Mahometans, 
they  care  little  about  veiling  their  faces,  and, 
in  fact,  pass  a  life  nearly  as  free  as  that  of 
the  men.  Even  the  women's  apartment 
of  the  tent  is  thrown  open  by  day  for  the 
sake  of  air,  and  any  one  can  see  freely  into 

Feminine  beauty  differs  as  much  among 
the  Arabs  as  among  other  people.  Mr! 
Palgrave  says  wittily  that  if  any  one  could 
invent  an  instrument  which  could  measure 
beauty  — a  kalometer,  as  he  calls  it— the 
Bedouin  would  be  "  represented  by  zero,  or 
at  most  1°.  A  degree  higher  would  repre- 
sent the  female  sex  of  Nejed;  above  them 
rank  the  women  of  Shomer,  who  are  in  their 
turn  surmounted  by  those  of  Djowf.  The 
fifth  or  sixth  degree  symbolizes  the  fair  ones 
of  Ilasa;  the  seventh  those  of  Katar;  and 
lastly,  by  a  sudden  rise  of  ten  degrees  at 
least,  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  would 
denote  the  pre-eminent  beauties  of  Oman. 

"Arab  poets  occasionally  languish  after 
the  charmers  of  Hejaz;  I  never  saw  anyone 
to  charm  me,  but  then  I  only  skirted  the 
province.  All  bear  witness  to  the  absence 
of  female  loveliness  in  Yamen;  and  I  should 
much  doubt  whether  the  mulatto  races  and 
dusky  complexions  of  Iladramout  have  much 
to  vaunt  of.  But  in  Ilasa  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  this  important  point  is  agreeably 
evident  to  the  traveller  arriving  from  Nejed, 
and  he  will  be  yet  further  delighted  on  find- 
ing his  Calypsos  much  more  conversible,  and 
having  much  more  too  in  their  conversation, 
than  those  he  left  behind  him  in  Sedeys 
and  Aared." 

It  is  popularly  thoi^ght  that  Arab  manners 
are  like  those  of  the  Turk,  —  grave,  polite, 
and  majestic.  The  fact  is  far  different. 
Though,  like  the  American  Indian,  the 
Arab  has  a  proud  and  "stately  walk,  and 
knows  well  enough  how  to  assume  a  regally 
indifferent  demeanor  on  occasinn  he  is  !sv 
nature  lively  and  tiilkative,  not  caring  V(>ry 
much  what  ho  talks  about;  and  fond  of  sing- 


ing Arab  songs  in  that  curious  mixture  of 
high  screaming  falsetto  and  guttural  intona- 
tion which  he  is  pleased  to  consider  vocal 
music. 

Then  the  general  manners  are  by  no 
means  dignified,  even  when  the  Bedouins 
want  to  do  special  honor  to  a  guest.  Mr. 
Palgrave  spent  much  time  among  them,  and 
has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  a  Bedouin 
encampment.  It  is  no  unfavorable  one,  the 
inmates  being  described  as  "ajaweed,"  or 
gentlemen  — though  the  author  remarks 
rather  wickedly  that,  if  they  were  gentle- 
men, he  very  much  wondered  what  the 
blackguards  were  like. 

. "  '^"*'.  '^^'^^fy  his  family  (women  excepted), 
his  intimate  followers,  and  some  twenty 
others,  young  and  old,  boys  and  men,  came 
up,  and,  after  a  kindly  salutation  Bedouin- 
wise,  seated  themselves  in  a  semicircle  be- 
fore us.  Every  man  held  a  short  crooked 
stick  for  camel-driving  in  his  hand,  to  ges- 
ticulate with  in  speaking,  or  to  play  with 
in  the  intervals  of  conversation;  while  the 
younger  members  of  society,  less  prompt 
in  discourse,  politely  employed  their  leisure 
in  staring  at  us,  or  in  pinching  up  dried 
pellets  of  dirt  from  the  sand,  and  tossin* 
them  about.  ° 

"  But  how  am  I  to  describe  their  conver- 
sation, their  questions  and  answers,  their 
manners  and  jests?  '  A  sensible  person  in 
this  city  is  like  a  man  tied  up  among  a  drove 
of  mules  in  a  stable,'  I  once  heard  from  a 
respectable  stranger  in  the  Syrian  town  of 
Homs,  a  locality  proverbial  for  the  utter 
stupidity  of  its  denizens.  But  among  Be- 
douins in  the  desert,  where  the  advantages 
of  the  stable  are  wanting,  the  guest  rather 
resembles  a  man  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
amonjr  untied  mules,  frisking  and  kicking 
their  heels  in  all  directions  around  him. 

"  Here  you  may  see  human  nature  at  its 
lowest  stage,  or  very  nearly.  One  si)rawl8 
stretched  out  on  the  sand,  another  draws 
unmeaning  lines  with  the  end  of  his  stick,  a 
third  grins,  a  fourth  asks  purposeless  or  im- 
pertinent questions,  or  cuts  jokes  meant  for 
wit,  but  in  fact  only  coarse  in  the  extreme. 
Meanwhile  the  boys  thrust  themselves  for- 
ward without  restraint,  and  interrupt  their 
elders  (their  betters  I  can  hardly  say)  with- 
out the  smallest  respect  or  deference. 
_   "And  yet,  in  all  this,  there  is  no  real 

intention  of  rudeness,  no  desire  to  annoy 

quite  the  reverse.  Thev  sincerely  wish  to 
make  themselves  agreeable  to  the  new 
comers,  to  put  them  at  their  ease,  nay,  to 
do  them  what  good  service  they  can,  only 
they  do  not  exactly  know  how  to  set  .about 
it.  If  they  violate  all  laws  of  decorum  or 
courtesy,  it  is  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  not 
malice  prepense.  And,  amid  tlie  aimlessness 
of  an  utterly  uncultivated  mind,  they  occa- 
ssnnai.y  shovf  indications  of  eoiisi(icrable 
tact  and  shrewdness;  while,  through  all  the 
fickleness  proper  to  man  accustomed  to  no 
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moral  or  nhysical  restraint,  there  appears 
tho  groundwork  of  a  manly  and  Renorous 
(character,  such  aa  a  Persian,  for  instance, 
seldom  otters. 

"  Their  defects  are  inherent  in  their  con- 
dition, their  redeeming  qualities  are  their 
own— they  have  them  by  inheritance  from 
one  of  tho  noblest  races  of  earth,  from  the 
Arabs  of  inhabited  lands  and  organized 
governments.  Indeed,  after  having  trav- 
elled much  and  made  pretty  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  many  races,  African,  Asiatic, 
and  European,  I  should  hardly  be  inclined  to 
give  the  preference  to  any  over  the  genuine 
unmixed  clans  of  Central  and  Eastern  Af- 
rica. Now  these  last-mentioned  populations 
are  identical  in  blood  and  tongue  with  the 
myriads  of  the  desert,  yet  how  immeasurably 
inferior!  The  difference  between  a  barbar- 
ous Highlander  and  an  English  gentleman, 
in  '  Rob  Roy '  or  '  Waverley,'  is  hardly  less 
striking." 

Tiie  resemblance  between  the  gipsy  and 
tho  Bedouin  is  almo.it  too  evident  to  need 
mention,  and  the  author  of  this  passage  has 
hero  drawn  attention  to  tho  singular  re- 
semblance between  tho  Bedouin  and  the 
Highlander,  as  described  by  Scott.  There 
is,  however,  in  tho  "  Legend  of  Montrose,"  a 
passage  which  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  in 
this  place,  so  strangely  close  is  tlie  parallel. 
It  occurs  in  the  scene  where  the  wounded 
Mac-Eogh  is  dying  in  prison,  and  is  giving 
his  last  commands  to  his  grandson.  "  Ke(;p 
thou  unsoiled  tho  freedom  which  I  leave  thee 
as  a  birthright.  Barter  it  not,  neither  for 
tho  rich  garment,  nor  for  the  stone  roof, 
nor  for  the  covered  board,  nor  for  the  couch 
of  down.  Son  of  the  Mist,  be  free  as  thy 
forefathers.  Own  no  land  —  receive  no  law 
— take  no  hire  —  give  no  stipend  —  build  no 
hut — inclose  no  pivsture  —  sow  no  grain.  .  .  . 
Begone  — shake  the  dust  from  thy  feet 
against  the  habitations  of  men,  whether 
banded  together  for  peace  or  war."  Shift 
the  scene  from  Scotland  to  Arabia,  and  no 
more  appropriate  words  could  have  been  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  Bedouin  chief 

With  characters  so  impatient  of  control, 
it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  govern- 
ment worthy  of  the  name.  Like  the  Son  of 
the  Mist,  they  acknowledge  no  lord,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  bears  even  by  courtesy 
the  title  of  Kinjj  of  the  Bedouins.  Each 
clan  is  governed  by  its  own  sheikh,  and 
occasionally  a  few  clans  unite  for  some  raid 
under  the  presidency  of  the  eldest  or  most  im- 
portant sheikh,  and"  remain  united  for  .some 
time.  But  his  rule  only  lasts  as  long  as  the 
others  choose  to  obey*  him,  and  instead  of 
boiug  a  sovereign,  or  even  a  commander-in- 
chief',  ho  is  but^jrimus  inter  pares. 

The  clans  themselves  v.iry  exceedingly  in 
numbers,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  each  clan 
consists  of  one  family,  gathered  together 
fsf  cr  the  prttririreiifil  trvsleiii.  Then  if  one  of 
tho  men  should  happen  to  excel  his  fellows 


ho  is  sure  to  get  together  a  band  of  followers 
to  separate  in  time  tVom  his  family,  anii 
found  a  clan  of  his  own. 

In  consequence  of  this  insubordinate  na- 
ture, war,  as  we  understand  it,  is  impos- 
sible,  simply  because  discipline  cannot  bo 
maintained.  If,  for  example,  several  elans 
unite  undtfr  the  presidency  of  one  of  their 
number,  should  one  of  tho  confederated 
sheikhs  feel  dissatisfied  with  tho  commander 
ho  will  go  off  together  with  his  people,  anci 
probably  join  another  who  is  more  to  his 
mind. 

Tliough  war  is  unknown,  tho  Bedouins 
live  in  a  chronic  state  of  feud,  no  one  know- 
ing whether  his  encampment  may  not  be 
assailed  by  another  clan,  all  his  little  prop- 
erty-dress included— torn  from  him,  if 
he  submits,  and  his  throat  very  i)r<)Iwhly  cut 
if  he  resists.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  giviu" 
notice  of  attack,  or  of  fighting  anything  like 
equal  numbers.  Should  they  not  be  far 
superior  in  numbers,  they  contrive  to  pro- 
ject their  assault  secretly,  and  to  take  their 
victims  bj  surprise,  and  tlie  man  who  is  most 
ingenious  in  planning  such  raids,  iuid  the 
most  active  and  courageous  in  carrying  them 
out,  is  sure  to  be  the  man  who  will  rise  to  a 
sort  of  eminence  in  his  own  clan,  and  finish 
by  founding  one  of  his  own.  The  only 
object  of  such  a  raid  is  the  acquisition  of 
property;  and  even  a  handsome  horse,  or  a 
remarkably  swift  dromedary,  will  cause  tho 
destiuction  of  a  whole  clan. 

Living  in  the  desert,  and  only  travelling 
from  one  fertile  spot  to  another,  they  cannot 
bo  expected  to  be  very  delicate  in  regard  to 
provisions,  nor  to  possess  any  groat  skill  in 
cookery.  Their  greatest  luxury  is  a  feast 
on  boiled  mutton  and  the  whole  process  of 
cooking  and  serving  is  almost  ludicrously 
simple.  The  body  of  a  sheep  is  cut  up  and 
thrown  into  a  pot,  together  with  a  suffl- 
ciency  of  water.  The  pot  is  then  placed  on 
the  tire,  and  in  process  of  time  it  boils. 
When  it  is  about  two-thirds  cooked,  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas,  the  hungry  Bedouins  can 
wait  no  longer;  it  is  all  turned  into  a  largo 
wooden  bowl,  and  the  guests  assemble 
round  it.  Their  han<is  are  plunged  into 
the  bowl,  tho  scalding  and  half-raw  meat  is 
quu'kly  torn  to  pieces,  and  in  five  minutes 
nothing  is  U^ft  but  the  cleanly  picked  bones. 
No  vegetables  arc  added  to  it,  and  no  condi- 
ments are  thought  needful.  Water  is  then 
passed  round  in  another  bowl  or  pail,  a  deep 
dr.aught  is  taken,  and  the  feast  is  over. 

The  bread  of  the  Bedouin  is  as  simple  as 
the  cookery.  The  baker  i)ours  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  flour  upon  a  circular  piece  of  leather, 
pours  a  little  water  upon  it,  .and  kneads  it 
into  dough.  Anot.lier  man  has  in  the  mean 
time  been  preparing  a  fire,  and,  as  soon  as 
it  burns  up,  the  dough  is  patted  into  a  thin 
circular  cake,  about  one  inch  thick  and  six 
inches  dianicLer.  This  it;  laid  on  the  fire 
and  covered  v/ith  embers,  and  after  being 
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turned  onco  or  twice,  and  the  nshea  brushed 
oir,  it  is  tiik(!n  from  tiie  (Ire,  broken  up, 
and  eaten  as  it  is— "  liiiif-kneaihMl.  lialC-raw, 
half-roii.sted,  and  burnt  all  round."  VViu-e  it 
not  eaten  while  still  liot,  it  would  lieeoine 
so  toii;,'li  and  h-atliery  that  not  even  n  Be- 
douin (U)uld  eat  it.  In  fact,  it  very  nnieh 
resenibl(!s  the  roui,di-an<l-n^adv  Itroail  of  th(\ 
Australian  slieplu'rds,  whieli  ,  is  so  well 
known  uiuhn-  the  name  of  ''damper."  One 
ndvanta<,'o  of  tliis  style  of  bread  is,  tliat  it  can 
bo  readily  cooked  on  ajourney,  an(i,  on  special 
occasions,  a  camel-rid.;r  can  evt^n  bake  his 
bread  while  on  th(\  back  of  his  dromedary. 

The  date  is,  however,  the  chief  resource 
of  the  Bedouin,  and  on  that  fruit  alone  lie 
can  e.vist  for  a  louj,'  time,  even  through  the 
many  liardships  which  lie  has  to  cn(hiro  in 
his  journi^ying  through  the  (h^sert.  In  Eng- 
land we  do  not  know  what  the  date  re.illy  i's, 
nor  can  understand  the  rich  lusciousnes's  of 
the  fruit  Ix-fore  it  is  dried  and  iireserved. 
In  the  latter  state  it  is  very  luMiting  to  a 
European,  and  slightly  so  even  to  a  native, 
whereas  in  its  fresh  state  it  has  no  such  evil 
qualities.  It  contains  a  marvellous  amount 
of  nourishment,  and  when  fresh  does  not 
cloy  the  palate,  as  is  always  the  case  when 


(!loy  the  J)! 
it  is  dried. 

In  consequence  of  tljis  nourisliing  prop- 
erty of  the  fruit,  the  date  tree  is  not  only 
valued,  lint  absolutely  honored.  The  Arab 
addresses  it  as  his  mother,  and  treats  it  with 
as  mucii  reverence  as  if  it  were  really  his 
parent.  A  single  date  tree  is  a  vahialile 
jiroperty  among  all  Arab  tribes,  and,  al- 
though the  genuine  Bedouins  own  none 
they  reverence  it  as  nnudi  as  their  more 
stationary  brc'thren.  Cutting  down  the  date 
trees  of  an  ent^my  is  looke.l  upon  as  the  last 
extremity  of  cruelty,  while  planting  the 
trees  on  a  new  piece  of  ground  is  a  sign  of 
peace  and  jirosperit}'. 

The  date  is  eaten  in  various  ways.  It  is 
usually  preferred  while  fresh  and  lull  of  its 
own  sweet  juices,  but,  as  it  cannot  be  kept 
fresh  very  long,  it  is  dried,  pressed  together, 
and  so  stored  for  future  use.  When  the 
dried  date  forms  a  portion  of  a  feast,  tlu; 
fruit  is  served  in  a  large  wooden  bowl,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  cup  containing 
melted  butter.  Each  guest  then  picks  oul 
the  dates  singly  from  the  mass,  and  dips 
each  slightly  into  the  butter  before  eating  it. 

There  are  many  qualities  of  dates,  and* 
the  best,  which  grow  at  Kaseem,  arc  in 
great  estimation,  and  arc  largely  imported 
to  the  non-producing  parts  of  Arabia.  At 
Kaseem,  the  date-palm  is  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent,  and  prolmbly  owes  its  peculiar 
excellence  to  the  constant  presence  of  water 
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six  or  8ev(^n  feet  below  tlie  surface  of  tho 
ground.  The  rijiening  season  corresi)oiid8 
with  our  autumn,  extending  through  tho 
latter  jiart  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September. 

Some  eounoissenra,  liowever,  prefer  tJio 
Khalas  date.  Jt  grows  only  in  llasa,  and 
fully  des(\rve8  its  nanui,  which  signilles 
•piintessence.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Ka- 
S(!em  date,  semi-transjiarent,  and  of  a  rich 
amb(!r  color.  The  sale  of  this  particular 
date  brings  in  a  large  inciomo  to  Ilasa,  tho 
fruit  being  oxiiorted  as  far  as  Hoinbay  and 
Zanztljar. 

Of  relif^ion,  the  genuine  liedouin  lias  not 
tho  least  idea.  lie  is  nominally  a  Maliome- 
tan,  and  will  repeat  certain  fbrmulie  with 
jierfect  accuracy.  lie  will  say  his  Bismillahs, 
and  Masliallahs,aiid  other  inous  ejaculations 
lis  well  as  any  one,  but  he  lias  not  the  least 
idea  who  Allah  may  be,  neitiier  does  lio 
care.  As  far  us  Mr.  Talgrave  could  ascer- 
tain, their  only  idea  of  Allah  was  that  of  a 
very  great  slusikh,  who  would  have  about 
the  same  authority  over  them  in  the  next 
world  as  tlnnr  own  sheikh  in  this  sphere. 
That  is  to  say,  they  consider  that  they  will 
bo  quite  as  independent  after  death  as 
befor(\,  and  that  they  will  acknowledge  alle- 
giance to  this  great  sheikh  as  long  as  they 
choose,  and  no  longer. 

Like  all  men  who  are  ignorant  of  religion, 
they  are  superstitious  in  proportion  to  Fheir 
ignorance.  Profoundly  illiterate  themselves, 
they  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  book- 
learning,  and  any  one  who  can  read  a  book 
is  respected,  while  he  who  can  write  as  well 
as  read  is  regarded  with  a  curious  mixture 
of  admiration,  envy,  and  fear.  The  latter 
feeling  is  excited  by  his  presumed  ability  of 
writing  saphifes,  or  charms,  which  are  mostly 
sentences  from  tho  Koran,  and  are  supposed 
to  possess  every  imaginable  virtue. 

Before  leaving  the  Hedouin  Arabs,  a  f(!W 
words  must  be  said  about  tho  Arab  and  his 
horse.  Many  talcs  are  told  of  tho  love  that 
exists  between  the  animal  and  its  master,  of 
the  attention  which  is  lavishcid  on  a  favorite 
mare,  and  how  she  and  her  colt  inhabit  tho 
tent  together  with  tho  children,  and  are  all 
lilayfellows  together.  This  certainly  may 
lie  tho  case  occasionally,  lut  not  invariably. 
That  they  are  brought  up  in  close  contact  is 
true  eiiough,  and  that  the  animal  thereby 
acquires  an  intelligence  which  it  nc^ver  could 
possess  under  less  sociable  tniatment.  Hut 
the  Arab  has  no  more  real  affection  for  his 
steed  than  has  many  an  En>:!;lish  gentleman 
for  his  favorite  horse;  and,  if  he  be  angered, 
ho.  is  capable  of  treating  the  animal  with 
hasty  cruelty. 
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We  aro  come  to  a  branch  of  tlie  Arabs 
called  tlic  Iluasaniych,  who  inhabit  a  Inrgc 
tru(!t  of  land  south  of  Khartoum.  They  aro 
iiali-r  iu  oonii)lexioii  than  thoao  of  whom  wo 
liavo  already  treated,  havinj»  a  decided  tinge 
of  yellow  in  their  skins.  They  are  slight, 
tall,  and  straight-featured.  The  men  i)art 
their  hair  in  the  middle,  plait  it  into  long 
braids,  and  fasten  it  at  the  hack  of  the  head, 
80  that  they  have  rather  a  feminine  aspect. 

The  villages  of  the  Ilassaniyeh  aro^morc 
assemblages  of  slight  huts,  circular  in  shajie, 
and  having  conical  roofs,  with  a  hole  in  tlio 
centre  by  way  of  a  chinmey.  The  walls  are 
made  ot  sticks  and  reeds,  and  the  roofs  of 
straw,  and  at  a  littlo  distance  tins  huts  look 
more  like  tents  than  houses.  Each  hut  is 
surrounded  with  a  fence  of  thorns. 

As  among  other  Arab  tribes,  the  sheikh's 
house  is  much  larger  and  bettor  than  those 
of  the  commonalty,  and  is  divided  into  sev- 
eral chambers.  Sometimes  a  sort  cf  second 
hut  is  placed  in  the  interior,  is  made  of  fine 
yellow  grass,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  women. 
Now  and  then  a  sheikh  has  his  tent  covered 
with  camel's-hair  cloth,  and  one  of  them, 
seen  by  Mr.  Uayard  Taylor,  was  thirty  feet 
in  length,  and  contained  two  inner  cham- 
bers. The  walls  were  covered  witl>  skins, 
gourds,  and  similar  articles;  the  principal 
chamber  contained  a  large  bedstead  or  anga- 
rep;  and  the  cioth  roof  was  decorated  with 
great  quantities  of  cowrie  shells,  sewed  upon 
it  in  crosses,  stars,  and  other  patterns. 

The  people  have  some  very  strange  cus- 
toms, among  which  is  one  that  is  almost 
peculiar  to  themselves,  though  an  analogous 
custom  prevails  iu  one  or  two  parls  of  the 
world.    A  woman  when  she  marries  does 
not  merge  her  identity  entirely  in  that  of 
her  husband,  but  reserves  to  lierself  one- 
fourth  of  her  life.    Consequently,  on  every 
fourth  day  she  is  released  from  her  marriage 
vows;  and,  if  she  happens  to  take  a  fancy  to 
any  man,  the  favored  lover  may  live  with 
her  for  four-and-tweuty  hours,  during  which 
time  the  husband  may  not  enter  the  hut. 
With  this  curious  exception,  the  Hassani- 
yeh  women  arc  not  so  immoral  as  those  of 
many  parts  of  the  world.    When  a  traveller 
passes  through  the  country,  they  aro  bound 
to  Ailfll  the  rites  of  hospitality  by  assigning 
him  a  house  during  the  time  of  |iis  visit, 
and  lending  him  a  wife  for  the  same  period. 
Mr.  Taylor  suggests  that  if  the  Ilassaniyeh 
would  also  lend  him  a  fiimily  of  children 
their  generosity  would  be  complete. 

AVhen  a  stranger  of  rank  visits  their  do- 
mains, they  perform  a  curious  dance  of  w(!l- 
come  by  wiiy  of  salutation.  Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor  has  well  described  one  of  these 
dances  which  he  witnessed  on  his  voyage 
to  Khnrtnuni.  lie  h.ad  wnu  t\\c.  hctrf^  of 
the  people  by  presenting  them  with  a  hand- 


ful of  tobacco  and  fourjioncc  in  copper. 
"  short   time   I    received  word    that 
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women  of  the  village  would  come  to  jier- 
form  a  dance  of  welcome  and  salutation,  ii" 
I  would  allow  them.  As  the  wind  was 
blowing  strongly  against  us  and  the  sailors 
had  not  finished  skinning  the  sheep,  I  had 
niy  carpet  spreiwl  on  the  sand  in  the  shade 
of  a  group  of  mimosas,  and  awaited  their 
arrival. 

"  Tresently  wo  hoard  a  sound  of  shrill 
singing  and  the  clapping  of  hands  in  meas- 
ured beat,  and  discerned  the  iiroceasion 
a<lvancing  slowly  thioiigli  the  trees.  They 
came  two  by  two,  nearly  thirty  in  all,  sing- 
ing a  shrill,  piercing  chorus,  which  sounded 
more  like  lamentation  than  greeting. 

"  AVhen  they  had  arrived  in  front  of  nio, 
thov  ran','ed  themselves  into  a  semicircle, 
with  their  faces  toward  mo,  and,  still  elan- 
ping  their  hands  to  mark  the  rhythm  of  tlie 
song,  she  who  stood  in  the  centre  stopped 
forth,  with  her  brenst  heaved  almost  to 
a  level  with  hor  face,  which  was  thrown 
back,  and  advanced  with  a  slow  undulating 
motion,  till  she  had  reached  the  edge  of 
my  carpet.  Then,  with  a  quick  jerk,  she 
reversed  the  curve  of  her  body,  throwing 
her  head  forward  and  downward,  so  that  tlio 
multitude  of  her  long  twists  of  black  hair, 
shining  with  butter,  brushed  my  cap.  This 
was  intended  as  a  salutation  and  sign  of  wel- 
come; I  bowed  my  head  at  the  same  time, 
and  she  went  back  to  hor  place  in  the  ranks. 
"After  a  pause  the  chorus  was  resumed 
and  another  advanced,  and  so  in  succession, 
till  all  had  saluted  me,  a  ceremony  which 
occupied  nn  hour.  They  were  nearly  nil 
young,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty,  and  some  were  strikingly  beautiful. 
They  had  the  dark-olive  Arab  complexion, 
with  regular  features,  teeth  of  pearly  white- 
ness, and  black,  brilliant  eyes.  The  coarse 
cotton  robe  thrown  over  one  shoulder  left 
free  the  arms,  neck,  and  breasts,  which 
were  exquisitely  moulded.  Their  bare  foct 
and  ankles  were  as  slender  as  those  of  the 
Venus  of  Cleomenes." 

All  tho  women  took  their  part  succes- 
sively in  this  curious  dance,  and  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  and  gracellil  of  them  was  the 
wife  of  the  sheikh,  a  young  woman  barely 
twenty  vears  old,  witli  features  compared 
by  Mr.  Taylor  to  those  of  (Juido's  Cleopa- 
tra, the  broad  round  forehead,  full  oval  face, 
and  regal  bearing  all  adding  to  the  rescin 
bianco.  Her  hair  was  ^)laited  into  at  least 
fifty  braids,  and  was  thickly. plastered  with 
butter,  and  upon  her  heacl  "was  a  diadem 
of  white  beads.  She  moved  with  a  stately 
grace  down  the  line,  and  so  charmed  were 
the  guests  with  her  mode  of  performing  the 
ciirifjus  f^alutation,  that  she  repeated  it  sev- 
eral times  for  their  gratification. 
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Even  tho  mon  took  part  in  thfl  dance, 
and  one  of  thoin,  a  splendid  example  of  the 
nurest  Aral)  blood,  possessed  so  perfect  a 
form,  and  moved  In  tho  danco  with  such 
entire  and  absolute  grace,  that  ho  oven 
drew  away  tho  traveller's  attention  from  tho 
women. 


Wk  now  como  to  some  of  tho  manners 
and  customs  of  tho  Arabs,  which  are  not 
restricted  to  certain  tribes,  but  arc  charac- 
teristic of  tho  Aral)  nature.  Some  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  they  have 
survived  through  many  centuries,  and  have 
resisted  tho  inlluoncc  of  a  comparatively 
now  religion,  and  tho  encroachments  of  a 
gradually  advancing  civilization. 

As  may  bo  expected,  their  superstitions 
have  untfergone  but  little  change,  and  tho 
learned  and  most  civili;:od  Arab  acknowl- 
edges their  power  in  his  heart  as  well  as  tho 
ignorant  and  half-savage  Arab  who  never 
saw  a  book  or  entered  a  house.    Ho  will  not 
openly  admit  that  ho  believes  in  these  super- 
stitions, hut  ho  does  believe  in  them  very 
firmly,  and  betrays  his  belief  in  a  thousand 
ways.    Educated  though  ho  bo,  ho  has  a 
lingering  faith  in  the  offlciicy  of  written 
charnis;  and  if  ho  should  happen  to  see  in 
tho  possession  of  another  man  a  scrap  of 
paper  covered  with  characters  ho  does  not 
uadorstanil,  ho  will  fool  uneasy  as  often 
as  tho  mysterious  writing  occurs   to  him. 
Should  ho  get  such  a  piece  of  paper  into  his 
own  possession,  ho  chorishos  it  fondly,  and 
takes  care  to  conceal  it  from  others. 

In  consequenco  of  this  widely-diffused 
superstition,  travellers  have  passed  safely 
through  largo  tracts  of  country,  raeetinf' 
with  various  tribes  of  Arabs,  all  at  variance 
with  each  other,  in  true  Arab  fashion,  and 
yet  have  managed  to  propitiate  them  by  tho 
simple  process  of  writing  a  sentence  or  two 
of  any  language  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  One 
favorite  form  of  tho  "saphi6s,"  as  those 
written  charms  are  called,  oxhibifs  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  medicino  and  literature.  A 
man  who  is  ill,  or  who  wants  a  charm  to 
prevent  him  from  being  ill,  brings  to  tho 
saphifj  writer  a  smooth  board,  a  pen  an<l  ink 
The  saphife  is  written  on  the  board,  and  tho 
happy  possessor  takes  it  homo,  washes  off 
every  vestige  of  the  writing,  and  then  drinks 
tho  blackened  w.iter. 

Even  at  tho  present  day,  tho  whole  of  the 
Arahian  tribes  have  the  full  and  implicit 
belief  in  tho  .linns,  Efrftets,  Ghouls,  and 
other  superhuman  beings,  that  forms  tho 
chiet  element  in  tho  "  Arabian  Nights " 
This  belief  is  inbred  with  them,  and  lio 
amount  of  education  can  drive  it  out  of 
them.  They  do  not  parade  this  belief,  nor 
try  to  conceal  it,  but  accept  the  existence  of 
these  beings  .is  an  acknowledged  fact  which 
no  one  would  dream  of  disputing. 

Aeeordiiig  to  their  ideas,  every  well  has 
Its  peculiar  spirit,  mostly  an  efroet  or  semi- 


ovll  genuifl,  and  ovory  old  tower  is  peopled 
with  thom,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  house 
that  has  not  at  least  ono  spirit  Inmate. 
Many  of  tho  Arabs  say  that  they  have  seen 
and  conversed  with  the  cfreets,  and  relate 
very  curious  adventures.  Generally,  the 
elroet  is  harmless  enough,  if  ho  be  only  let 
alone,  but  sometimes  ho  becomes  so  trouble- 
some that  strong  measures  must  bo  used. 
What  wivs  done  m  tho  way  of  exorcism  Ic- 
loro  the  discovery  of  Hre-arms  is  not  known, 
but  in  the  present  day,  when  an  efroet  can 
bo  seen,  ho  can  he  destroyed  by  a  bullet  us  if 
ho  were  a  human  being. 

Mr.  J,ano  relates  a  most  curious  story  of 
such  an  encounter.  It  is  so  interesting,  and 
IS  so  well  told,  that  nothing  but  our  very 
limited  space  prevents  its  msertion.  The 
gist  of  it,  however,  is  a.s  follows  :  — 

An  European  l.idy  hatl  been  looking  after 
a  house  hi  Cairo,  and  at  last  hiul  found  a 
very  handsome  one,  with  a  largo  garden,  for 
a  very  low  rent— scarcely  more  than  £12 
per  annum.      She  took  the  house,  which 
pleased  her  well  enough,  though  it  did  not 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  maid-servants, 
idl  of  whom  left  it  as  soon  as  possible.    At 
last  tho  reason  camo  out.    Tho  house  was 
haunted  by  an  efroet,  which  lived  mostly  in 
the  bath,  and  at  night  use^l  to  go  about  tho 
house,  banging  at  tho  doors,  knocking  against 
the  walls,  and  making  such  a  perpetual  riot 
that  he  had  frightened  tenant  after  tenant 
out  of  it,  and  kept  tho  house  to  himself.    The 
family  had  heard  the  noises,  but  attributed 
them  to  tho  festivities  which  had  been  going 
on  for  some  time  at  tho  next  house. 

In  spito  of  the  change  of  servants,  tho 
noises  continued,  and  rather  increased  than 
decreased  in  violence.  "Very  frequently 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  wo  were  sit- 
ting, late  in  tho  evening  within  two  or  three 
hours  of  midnight,  was  violently  knocked  at 
many  short  intervals.  At  other  times  it 
seemed  as  if  something  very  heavy  fell  upon 
tlie  pavemont,  close  under  the  windows  of  the 
same  room  or  ono  adjoining;  and,  as  these 
rooms  were  on  tho  top  of  the  house,  wo  im- 
agined at  first  that  some  stones  or  other 
things  had  been  thrown  by  a  neighbor,  but 
wo  could  find  nothing  outside  after  the  noiso 
I  have  mentioned.  Tho  usual  sounds  con- 
tinued during  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
and  were  generally  varied  with  a  heavy 
tramping,  like  the  w.alking  of  a  person  in 
large  clogs,  varied  by  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  many  of  the  apartmcnis,  and  at  the  largo 
water-iars,  which  aro  placed  in  recesses  in 
the  galleries." 

During  tho  fast  of  Eamadhan  the  house 
was  free  from  noises,  as  efreets  are  supposed 
to  bo  imprisoned  during  that  season,  but  .as 
soon  as  it  was  over  they  recommenced  with 
.added  violence.  After  a  while,  the  efreet 
began  to  make  himself  visible,  and  a  now 
door-keeper  was  greatly  amazed  by  hearing 
and  seeing  tho  figure  walking  nightly  round 
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the  gallery.  lie  begged  to  be  allowed  to  fire 
at  it,  and  at  last  ho  was  permitted  to  do  so, 
jirovided  tliat  he  only  used  bhink  cartridge, 
i'he  man,  however,  not  only  put  bails  into 
his  pistol,  but  loaded  it  with  two  bullets  and 
a  double  charge  of  powder.  Just  about 
midnight  the  report  of  tl»e  pistol  rang  through 
the  house,  followed  by  the  voice  of  the  door- 
keeper, crying  out,  "  There  he  lies,  the  ac- 
cursed 1"  and  accompanied  by  sounds  as  of  a 
a  wounded  creature  struggling  and  gasping 
for  breath. 

The  man  continued  to  call  to  his  fellow- 
servants  to  come  up,  and  the  master  of  the 
house  ran  at  once  to'  the  spot.  The  door- 
keeper said  that  tlio  efreet  had  appeared  in 
his  usual  shape,  a  tall  white  figure,  and  on  be- 
ing asked  to  leave  the  house,  refused  to  do  so. 
He  then  passed  as  usual  down  the  passage, 
when  the  man  flred  at  him  and  struck  Inm 
down.  "  Here,"  said  he, "  are  the  remains." 
So  .saying,  he  picked  up,  under  the  spot 
where  the  bullets  had  entered  the  w.ill,  a 
small  mass  of  something  that  looked  like 
scorched  leather,  perforated  by  fire  in  sev- 
eral places,  and  burnt  to  a  cinder.  This,  it 
appears,  is  always  the  relic  which  is  left 
when  an  efreet  is  destroyed.  Ever  afterward 
the  house  was  free  from  disturbance. 

The  reader  will  notice  the  curious  resem- 
blance to  the  efreet  stories  in  the  "  Arabian 
Jifights,"  more  especially  to  the  story  of  the 
Second  Calender,  in  which  the  efreet  and  the 
l)rinces8  who  foucht  him  were  both  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  iJea,  too,  of  the  wells  being 
inhabited  by  efreets  repeatedly  occurs  in 
those  wonderful  tales. 

Another  curious  tale  of  the  efreet  was  told 
to  Mr.  Taylor  by  an  Arab  of  some  rank. 
Ho  was  walking  one  night  near  Cairo,  when 
he  saw  a  donkey  near  him.  The  animal 
seemed  to  be  without  an  owner,  and,  as  lie 
happened  to  be  rather  tired,  ho  mounted, 
and  rode  on  his  way  pleasantly.  In  a  sliort 
time,  however,  he  became  startled  by  finding 
that  the  donkey  was  larger  than  it  was  when 
he  mounted  it,  and  no  sooner  had  he  made 
this  discovery  than  the  animal  increased 
rapidly  in  size,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  as 
large  as  a  camel.  Of  course  he  was  horri- 
bly frightened,  but  he  remembered  that  a 
disguised  efreet  could  be  detected  by  wound- 
ing him  with  a  sharp  instrument.  Accord- 
ingly, he  cautiously  drew  his  dagger,  and 
was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the  animal's 
back.  The  efreet,  however,  was  too  clever 
for  him,  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  dagger, 
suddenly  shrunk  to  his  former  size,  kicked 
oil"  his  rider,  and  vanished  with  a  peal  of 
laughter  and  the  exclamation,  "Oh,  you 
want  to  ride,  do  you?" 

According  to  the  Arab  belief,  the  spirit  of 
man  is  bound  to  p.iss  a  certain  time  on 
earth,  and  a  natural  death  is  the  token  of 
reaching  that  time.  Sliould  he  be  killed  l)y 
violence,  his  spirit  haunts  the  spot  where 
his  body  was  buried,  and  remains  there  until  i 


the  term  on  earth  has  been  fulfilled.  Tlio 
same  Arab  told  Mr.  Taylor  that  for  many 
years,  whenever  he  passed  by  night  over 
the  place  where  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Mamelukes,  the  noise  of  biittlo  was  heard, 
the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  the  cries  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  At 
first  the  sounds  were  loud,  as  of  a  multitude; 
but  year  by  year  they  gradually  decreased, 
as  the  time  of  earthly  sojourn  e.K])ired,  anil 
at  the  time  Avhen  ho  told  the  story  but  few 
could  be  heard. 

Among  some  of  the  tribes  they  have  a 
rather  odd  superstition.  A  traveller  was 
struck  with  the  tastefulncss  of  a  young  girl's 
headdress,  and  wanted  to  buy  it.  She  was 
willing  enough  to  sell  it  for  the  liberal  price 
which  was  ollered,  but  her  father  prohibited 
the  sale,  on  the  ground  that  from  the  head- 
dress could  be  made  a  charm  which  would 
force  the  girl  to  fly  to  the  jiosscssor,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  part  of  the  woidd  he  might  be. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that,  saturated  as  they 
are  with  these  ideas,  many  of  the  wonders  of 
nature  appear  to  them  to' be  of  supernatural 
origin.  Chief  among  them  is  that  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon,  the  mirage,  in  which  a 
place  far  below  the  horizon  is  suddenly  made 
visible,  and  appears  to  be  close  at  hand. 
Even  in  our  own  country  we  have  had 
exnmplcs  of  the  mirage,  though  not  in  so 
striking  a  manner  as  is  often  seen  among 
the  sandy  plains  of  Arabia.  Water  is  a 
favorite  subject  of  the  mirage,  and  the  trav- 
eller, as  he  passes  over  the  burning  plains, 
sees  before  him  a  rolling  river  or  a  vast  lake, 
the  palm  trees  waving  on  its  edge  «and  re- 
flected on  its  surface,  and  the  little  wavelets 
rippling  along  as  driven  by  the  wind.  Beasf'i 
as  well  as  men  see  it,  and  it  is  hardly  po!>.,i- 
ble  to  restrain  the  thirsty  camels  from  i  ash- 
ing to  the  seeming  water. 

The  Arabs  call  the  mirage,  "  Water  of  the 
Jinns,"  and  believe  that  it  is  an  illusion 
caused  by  the  jinns  — our  old  friends  the 
geni  of  "The  Arabian  Nights."  A  very 
vivid  account  of  this  phenomenon  is  given 
in  St.  John's  "  Egypt  and  Nubia :  "  — 

"  I  had  been  riding  along  in  a  reverie, 
when,  chancing  to  raise  my  head,  I  thought 
I  perceived,  dosertward,  a  dark  strip  on  the 
far  horizon.  What  could  it  be?  My  com- 
panion, who  had  very  keen  sight,  was  riding 
in  advance  of  me,  and,  with  a  sudden  excla- 
mation, he  pulled  up  his  dromedary  and 
gazed  in  the  same  direction.  I  called  to 
him,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  yon- 
der strip,  and  whether  he  could  make  out 
anything  in  it  distinctly.  He  answered  that 
water  had  all  at  once  appeared  there ;  that 
he  saw  the  motion  of  the  m  aves,  and  tall 
p.ilms  and  other  trees  bonding  up  and  down 
over  them,  as  if  tossed  by  a  strong  wind.  An 
Arab  was  at  my  side,  wUh  his  face  muffled 
up  in  his  burnous;  I  roused  his  attention, 
and  point(ul  to  thc>.  ohject  of  our  inquiry. 
'  Mashallahl '  cried  the  old  man,  with  a  face 
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as  if  ho  had  seen  a  ghost,  and  stared  with  all 
his  might  across  the  desert. 

"  All  the  other  Arabs  of  the  party  evinced 
no  less  emotion;  imd  our  interpreter  called 
out  to  us,  that  what  wo  saw  was  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  desert,  that  led  travellers  astray, 
hu'ing  them  farther  and  farther  into  the 
iieart  of  the  waste,  ever  retreating  before 
thorn  as  they  pursued  it,  and  not  tinally  dis- 
appearing till  Its  deluded  victims  had  irre- 
coverably lost  themselves  in  the  pathless 
Hands.  This,  then,  was  the  mirage.  My 
comijanion  galloped  toward  it,  and  we  fol- 
lowed him,  though  the  Arabs  tried  to  pre- 
vent us,  and  erelong  I  could  with  my  own 
eyes  discern  something  of  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon. It  was,  as  my  friend  reported,  a 
broad  sheet  of  water,  with  fresh  green  trees 
along  its  banks;  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
actually  before  us  but  parched  yellow  sand. 
Tiio  apparition  occasioned  us  all  very  nncom- 
fortalde  feelings,  and  yet  we  congratulated 
ourselves  in  having  seen  for  once  the  desert 
wonder. 

"The  phenomenon  really  deserves  the 
name  the  Arabs  give  it,  ot  Goblin  of  the 
Desert;  an  evil  spirit  that  beguiles  the  wan- 
derer from  the  safe  path,  .and  mocks  him 
with  a  tiilso  show  of  what  his  heated  brain 
liaints  in  glowing  colors.  Whence  comes  it 
that  this  illusion  at  first  fills  with  uneasiness 
—  I  might  even  s.ay  with  dismay— those 
even  who  ascribe  its  existence  to  natural 
causes?  On  a  spot  where  the  bare  sands 
spread  out  for  hundreds  of  miles,  where 
there  is  neither  tree  nor  shrub,  nor  a  trace 
of  watj?r,  there  suddenly  ajipeared  before  us 
groups  of  tall  trees,  proudly  girdling  the  run- 
ning stream,  on  whoso  waves  we  saw  the 
sunbeams  dancing.  Hills  clad  in  pleasant 
green  rose  before  us  and  vanished;  small 
houses,  and  towns  with  high  walls  and  ram- 
parts, were  visib'e  among  the  trees,  whose 
tall  boles  swayed  lo  and  fro  in  the  wind  like 
reeds. 

"  Far  as  we  rode  in  the  direction  of  the 
apparition,  we  never  came  any  nearer  to  it; 
the  whole  seemed  to  recoil  step  by  step  with 
our  advance.  We  halted,  and  remained  long 
in  contemplation  of  the  magic  scene,  until 
whatever  was  unpleasant  in  its  strangeness 
ceased  by  degrees  to  atfcct  us.  Never  had  I 
seen  any  landscape  so  vivid  as  this  seem- 
in,!^  one,  never  water  so  bright,  or  trees  so 
sottly  green,  so  tall  and  stately.  Everything 
seemed  far  more  charming  there  than  in  the 
real  world;  and  so  strongly  did  we  feel  this 
attraction  that,  although  we  were  not  driven 
by  thirst  to  seek  for  water  where  water  there 
was  none,  still  we  would  willingly  have  fol- 
lowed on  and  on  after  the  phantom ;  and  thus 
wo  could  well  perceive  how  the  despairing 
wanderer,  who  with  burning  eyes  thinks  he 
gazes  on  water  and  human  dwellings,  will 
struggle  o!iward  to  his  last  gasp  to  reach 
tliein,  until  his  fV>;irfuh  lonely  doom  be!':il!s 
him."    This  singular  illusion  and  its  etJect  i 


upon  travellers  is  well  illustrated  by  tho 
artist,  on  the  ()7i)th  page. 

"  Wo  returned  slowly  to  our  Arabs,  who 
had  not  stirred  from  tho  spot  where  we  lett 
them.  Looking  back  once  more  into  tho 
desert,  we  saw  the  apparition  gradually  be- 
coming fainter,  until  at  last  it  melted  away 
into  a  dim  laad,  not  unlike  a  thin  mist 
sweeping  over  the  face  of  a  field  (Iloch- 
liinder).  It  was  probably  this  phenomenon, 
which  is  beheld  as  well  in  Hadramaut  and 
Yemen  as  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  tho  Garden  of  Irem, 
described  in  tho  story  of  the  Phantom 
Camel,  in  the  '  Tales  of  the  Ramad'han.' " 
I  cannot  part  from  the  Arab  superstitions 
without  mentioning  one  which  is  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  which  has  spread  itself 
widely  over  tho  world.  I  allude  to  the  cele- 
brated ink-mirror  of  the  Arab  magicians,  in 
which  they  see,  through  the  eyes  of  another 
tho  events  of  the  future  and[  tho  forms  of 
persons  far  distant. 

The  mirror  is  mado  as  follows:  — The 
magician  calls  a  very  young  boy,  not  old 
enough,  according  to  their  ideas,  to  bo 
tainted  with  sin,  and  makes  him  sit  on  tho 
ground.  The  magician  sits  opposite  him, 
holding  the  boy's  opened  right  hand  in  his 
and  alter  repeating  prayers,  and  burniu"  in- 
cense, he  draws  a  crossed  square  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand  — thus  ij;:]:  —  writes  cabalistic 
words  in  all  the  angles,  and  pours  about  a 
spoonful  of  ink  into  the  centre.  Moro 
prayers  and  sutfumigations  follow,  and  tho 
boy  IS  then  directed  to  look  closely  into  the 
ink.  Should  he  be  really  pure,  and  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  the  magic  art,  he  sees  a  series  of  fio-. 
ures,  always  beginning  with  a  man  sweeping- 
the  ground,  and  ending  with  a  camp,  with 
the  sultan's  tent  and  fiag  in  the  centre. 
These  vanish,  and  the  mirror  is  left  clear  for 
any  figure  which  may  be  invoked. 

All  parties  seem  to  have  the  most  implicit 
belief  in  the  proceeding;  and  though  several 
boys  in  succession  may  fail  to  see  anythin.'' 
but  the  reflection  of  their  own  faces,  the  faiP 
ure  is  set  down  to  their  bad  moral  character 
and  others  are  tried  until  one  is  found  who 
possesses  the  requisite  vision.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  magician  himself  never  pre- 
tends to  this  inner  sight,  the  sins  which  ho 
has  committed  being  an  efl!ectual  hindrance. 
Educated  EuroiM>ans  have  often  witnessed 
this  curious  ceremony,  and  have  given diifer- 
ent  accounts  of  it.  With  some  it  has  been 
an  utter  failure,  the  boy  evidently  trying  to 
deceive,  and  inventing,  according  to  his 
ability,  scenes  which  are  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  mirror.  With  others  it  ha.s 
been  as  singular  a  success,  European  scenes 
and  persons  have  been  described  acciu'ately 
by  the  boy,  though  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  that  no  clue  should  bo  given  cither  to 
the  magician  or  the  bov. 
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Wr  nomplet*  the  nccount  of  African  tribes 
with  a  brief  notice  of  sonio  of  the  tribes 
which  mliablt  the  island  of  MadnKascar. 
*  xm!"^  information  I  am  chiefly  indebted 
to  i!,lli8  8  woll-lcnown  work,  and  to  a  valua- 
ble paper  read  by  Lieutenant  Oliver,  R.  A., 
before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, on  March  3, 1808. 

The  name  of  Madagascar  in  entirely  of 
A.uropean   invention,  the  native  name  for 
this  great  island  being  Nosindambo,  i.e.  the 
island  of  wild  hogs.     The  inhabitants  are 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Malagasy, 
and  they  are  divided  into  several   tribes. 
Iheso  tribes  differ  IVom  each  other  in  their 
color,  mode  of  dress,  and  other  particulars, 
and  mav  bo  roughly  divided  according  to 
their  color  into  the  lair  and  the  dark  tribes 
each  consisting  of  four  in  number,  and  rang- 
ing through  almost  every  shade  of  skin,  from 
the  ight  olive  of  the  Hovas  to  the  black  tribes 
of  the  south.    According  to  Ellis  the  entire 
population  is  only  three  millions,  while  Lieu- 
tenant Oliver,  who  gives  the  approximate 
numbers  of  each  tribe,  estimates  them  at 
five  nulhons. 

The  origin  of  the  Malagasy  is   rather 
obscure,  and,  although  so  close  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  they  have  scarcely  any- 
tliing  in  common  with  the  African  races. 
Ihe  hypothesis  which  has   been  generally 
accepted  is  that  they  are  of  Malay  origin, 
their  ancestors  having  been  in  all  probability 
blown  out  to  sea  in  their  canoes,  and  eventu- 
ally landed  on  the  island.    That  they  are  not 
of  African  origin  has  been  argued  from  sev- 
eral points,  while  they  have  many  habits  be- 
longing to  the  oceanic  race.    For  example 
although  they  are  so  close  to  Africa,  they 
have  never  adopted  the  skin  dresses  which 
are  generally  found  throughout  the  savage 
races  of  the  continent,  but,  on  the  contrary 
make  use  of  the  hibiscus  bark  beaten  out 
exactly  after  the  fashion  of  the   Tolvne- 
Bians.  '' 

u^i'^i^  ^u  ^vi'^'^'i*'"  wites  Lieutenant  Oliver, 
that  the  Malagasy  have  never  deteriorated 
irom  any  original  condition  of  civilization, 
lor  there  are  no  relics  of  prlmiEval  civiliza- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  country.  Yet  the  Ma- 
lagasy seem  to  have  considerably  advanced 
theinselves  in  the  art  of  building  houses,  and 
originating  elaborate  fortifications,  which 
they  have  themselves  modified  to  suit  their 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  previous  to 
any  known  intercourse  with  civilized  people. 
Ihey  had  domesticated  oxen,  and  pigs,  and 
made  advances  in  the  cultivation  of  rice 
yams,  &c.;  but  whether  by  their  own  un- 
aided intellect,  or  by  external  example,  we 
cannot  say." 

With  regard  to  the  domestication  of  cattle, 
they  themselves  refer  it  to  a  very  recent 
date,  and  even  state  that  the  use  of  beef  was 


accidentally  discovered  during  the  last  cen- 
tury.   A  chief  named  Rnbiby  was  superin- 
tending the   planting  of  his  rice,  when  ho 
noticed  that  one  of  his  men  was  remarkable 
lor  his  increase  in  strength  and  corpulence 
and  interrogated  him  on  the  subject.    The 
man  told  him  that  some  time  previously  ho 
happened  U)  kill  a  bullock,  and  had  the  curi- 
osity  to  cook  some  of  the  meat.    Finding  it 
to  be  remarkably  good,  ho  continued  to  kill 
and  eat,  and  so  improved  his  bodily  condi- 
tion.   Kabiby  very  wisely  tried  the  experi- 
ment for  himself,  and,  finding  it  Eucccssfiil, 
had  a  bullock  killed,  and  gave  a  feast  to  his 
companions.    The  general  impression  was 
so  tavorablo  that  he  gave  orders  for  buildinff 
folds  in  which  the  cattle  might  be  collected 
and  he  further  extended  the  native  diet  by 
the  flesh  of  the  wild  hog.    The  original  foljs 
built  by  his  orders  are  still  in  existence. 

Chiel  among  the  Malagasy  are  the  IIovA 
tribe,  who  have  gradually  extended  them- 
selves over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
island,  and  are  now  virtually,  its  masters. 
They  are  the  lightest  in  color  of  all  the  tribes 
and  have-more  of  the  Spanish  than  the  ne-ro 
expression.  The  hair  is  black,  long,  and 
abundant,  and  is  worn  in  several  fashions 
The  men  usually  cut  the  hair  rather  short 
and  arrange  it  over  the  forehead  and  temples' 
much  after  the  stylo  that  was  prevalent  in 
the  days  of  the  Regency.  The  women  spend 
much  time  over  their  hair,  sometimes  friz- 
zing it  out  unlil  they  remind  the  spectator  of 
the  Fiji  race,  and  sometimes  plaiting  it  into 
an  infinity  of  braids,  and  tying  them  in  small 
knots  or  bunches  all  over  the  head. 

Their  dress  has  something  of  the  Abyssin- 
ian type.    Poor  people  wear  little  except  a 
cloth  twisted   round  their  loins,  while  the 
more  wealthy  wear  a  shirt  covered  with  a 
mantle  called  a  lamba.     This  article  of  ap- 
parel is  disposed  as  variously  as  the  Abyssin- 
ian s  tobe.    The  Hovas  are  distinguished  by 
having  their  lambas  edged  with  a  border  of 
five  broad  stripes.    Their  houses,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  are  formed 
exclusively   of   vegetable    materials.    The 
walls  are  formed  by  driving  rows  of  posts 
into  the   ground  at  unequal  distances,  and 
filling  in  the  spaces  with  the  strong  leaf-stalka 
of  the  "  traveller's  tree."    Each  leaf-stalk  is 
about  ten  feet  in  length,  and  they  are  fixed 
in  their  places  by  flat  laths.    The  roof  is 
thatched  with  the  broad  leaves  of  the  same 
tree,  tied  firmly  on  the  very  steep  rafters. 
The  eaves  project  well   beyond   the  walls, 
so  as  to  form  a  veranda  round  the  house, 
under  which  the  benches  are  placed.    The 
floor  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  boarding  made 
of  the  traveller's  tree.    The  bark  is  8trippe<l 
off  and  beaten  flat,  so  as  to  form  boards  of 
twenty  feet  or  so  in  Icncrth.  and  fifteen  inchra 
in  width.    These  boards  are  laid  on  the  floor, 
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and,  althouRli  thoy  arc  not  nailed,  they  keep 
their  i)lttceM  firmly. 

This  triiveller'H  tree  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  plnntM  in  Mudiigascar.  Tt  in  a.  sort  of 
I)alm,aud  its  I) road  leuveH,  besideM  supplylnj,' 
tiiateh  and  wails  for  the  Iioiincm,  funiJMli  a 
eopiouff  Hiippiy  of  IVchIi  water.  Tiie  water 
i-i  found  in  tiio  hollow  formed  l)y  tl»e  man- 
ner in  wliieh  tlio  base  of  the  icaf-Ntem  em- 
braecH  the  trunlc  fnmi  wiiich  it  nprin;^H,and 
tlie  liquifliH  ol)tained  by  piereinj?  tiie  leaf- 
Htom  witli  a  spear.  A  full  (piart  of  water  is 
ol)tained  from  cil<'li  leaf,  and  it  is  so  pure 
tliat  tlio  natives  will  ratlier  wallc  a  little  dis- 
tance to  a  traveller's  tree,  than  Hupi)ly  them- 
selves with  water  from  a  stream  at  tlieir  feet. 
Tlio  Malagasy  liave  some  knowledge  of 
musical  sounds  an<l  have  invented  some 
instruments  which  are  far  sunerior  to  those 
of  the  African  tribes.  One  of^  the  best  is  the 
violin.  It  is  plaved  with  a  bow  equally  rude 
in  character,  and,  although  the  sounds  which 
It  produces  are  not  particularly  harmoni- 
ous to  English  ears,  they  arc  at  all  events 
quite  as  agreeable  as  those  produced  by  the 
Btrmged  instruments  of  China,  Japan,  or 
Turkey. 

Slavery  exists  among  the  Miilagaay,  but  is 
not  of  a  very  severe  character, and  may  pos- 
sibly, through  the  exertions  of  tlio  mission- 
aries, become  extinguished  altogether.  The 
slaves  do  ail  the  hard  work  of  the  i)lacc, 
which  is  really  not  very  hard,  and,  as  they 
take  plenty  of  time  over  everything  that 
they  do,  their  work  would  bo  thought  very 
light  by  an  ordinary  English  laborer.  Draw- 
ing water  is  perhaps  tho  hardest  labor  the 
female  slaves  undergo,  and  it  is  not  such  very 
hanl  work  after  all.  Tliey  draw  tho  water 
by  means  of  cows'  horns  tied  to  ropes,  and 
pour  it  into  ingenious  nails  made  of  bamboo, 
Tho  hardest  work  which  the  men  do  is  act- 
ing as  bearer  to  their  master's  hammock  or 
litter,  and,  as  tho  roads  often  lie  throui'h 
uncleared  forests,  and  are  very  rough  and 
rocky,  they  have  a  fatiguing  task.  These 
litters  are  very  convenient,  and  are  covered 
with  a  roof  to  shield  the  occupant  from  the 
sun.  They  aro  rather  unwieldy,  and  some- 
times as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  men  aro 
attached  to  each  litter,  some  bearint^  tlie 
poles  on  their  shoulders,  and  others  dra" -rin" 
It  by  ropes,  while  the  whole  proceedings' are 
directed  by  a  superintendent.  The  en<'rav- 
ing  on  the  preceding  page  illustrates  the 
mode  of  travelling  in  Madagascar. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  Christianity 
has  made  wonderful  progress  ainon"  the 
Malagasjr,  although  at  first  missionaries 
were  driven  out,  and  the  native  converts 
put  to  death  with  frightful  tortures.  The 
old  superstitions,  however,  still  remain,  but 
they  are  of  a  more  harmless  character  than 
IS  generally  tho  case  with  the  superstitions 


of  a  people  who  nro  only  beginning  to 
emerge  out  of  the  savage  state.  All  rep- 
tiles, especially  snakes,  aro  regarded  with 
great  veneration.  Whetlu^r  any  of  tho  ser- 
pents are  poisonous  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained, though  the  natives  deny  that  ven- 
omous snakes  are  found  on  the  island.  JJo 
this  as  it  may,  they  never  kill  a  snake,  and, 
even  if  a  largo  Hcrptait  should  come  into 
tlieir  house,  they  mtTcdy  guide  it  through  tho 
doorway  with  sticks,  telling  it  to  go  away. 

Tliey  do  not  appear  to  possc-ss  idols, 
though  Mr.  Ellis  found  certain  objects  to 
which  a  sort  of  worsliin  was  paid.  These 
were  simply  "  pieces  of  wood  about  nino 
feet  higli,  not  square  and  smooth  at  tho 
base,  but  spreading  into  two  or  three 
branches  at  about  five  feet  from  tho  ground, 
and  gradually  tapering  to  a  point.'*^  Near 
tliem  was  a  large  basaltic  stone,  about  five 
feet  high,  and  of  its  natural  prismatic  form, 
and  near  it  was  another  stone,  smooth  and 
rounded,  and  about  as  large  as  a  man's  head. 
Tho  natives  said  that  blood  was  poured  on 
one  stone,  and  fat  burned  on  the  other,  but 
they  were  very  averse  to  any  conversation 
on  tho  subject,  and  very  probably  did  not 
tell  tho  truth. 

Some  of  their  domestic  superstitions  — if 
we  may  use  such  a  term  — are  rather  curious. 
Mr.  Ellis  had  noticed  that  on  several  occa- 
sions a  spot  of  white  paint  had  been  placed 
on  tho  forehead,  or  a  white  circle  drawn 
round  tho  eye.  One  morning,  ho  found 
these  marks  adorning  nearly  tho  whole  of 
his  bearers.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
this  decoration,  he  found  that  it  was  a 
charm  to  avert  the  consequences  of  bad 
dreams.  As,  however,  they  had  partaken 
copiously  of  beef  on  the  preceding  evening, 
the  cause  of  the  bad  dreams  was  clearly 
more  material  than  spiritual. 

Partly  connected  witli  their  superstitious 
ideas  is  the  existence  of  a  distinct  class, 
the  Zanakainbony.  They  aro  hereditary 
blacksmiths,  and  aro  exempt  from  forced 
labor  except  in  their  own  line,  so  that,  as 
Lieutenant  Oliver  writes,  they  will  make  a 
spade,  but  cannot  be  compelled  to  use  it. 
They  have  the  right  of  carrying  deceased 
kings  to  the  grave,  and  building  monuments 
over  them.  They  are  very  proud,  and  be- 
have most  arrogantly  to  other  clans,  refu- 
sing to  associate  with  them,  to  eat  with 
them,  or  even  to  lend  them  any  article  to  bo 
defiled  by  the  touch  of  plebeian  hands.  As 
they  will  not  even  condescend  to  the  ordi- 
nary labor  of  their  countrymen,  and  think 
that  even  to  build  a  house  is  a  degradation, 
they  are  very  poor;  as  they  refuse  to  associ- 
ate with  others,  they  are  very  ignorant,  but 
they  console  themselves  for  their  inferiority 
in  wealth  and  learning  by  constantly  dwell- 
ing ou  their  enormous  superiority  in  rank. 


